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Manuring the Orchard 


If trees are to bear good crops annually, 
nourishment must be given, as the plant 
foods in the soil soon become exhausted and 
the trees starved and barren in consequence. 
When soil is allowed to get very poor the 
roots strike down into the sour subsoil, thus 
causing canker and gumming in the trees. 

No hard-and-fast rule can be laid down for 

- the application of manures to the orchard. 
Farmyard manure, excellent for bearing trees 
on most soils, supplies all the necessary ele- 
ments of food and keeps the soil moist and 
friable. It must not be used in the soil when 
planting, or given to young trees growing 
freely. Established trees will benefit greatly 
from a mulch of farmyard manure in the 
autumn. ‘The surface soil should be removed 
to a depth of 2 inches to 3 inches, the mulch 
applied, and covered: with the soil. The 
_ manure should be applied at a distance equal 
_ to the circumference of the branches. Liquid- 
_ manure may also be applied when trees are 
' bearing freely. Lime is a very important 
"factor, especially for Apples and stone fruits. 
' It helps to ripen the wood and to break down 
the organic manures. It may be applied 
peters third or fourth year in the form of 
” ieee lime, at the rate of 4 ozs. per square 
_yard. Failing this, marl may be applied as 
a top-dressing. 
Artificial manures should be used freely, 
but not to the exclusion of farmyard manure. 
hey are divided into three classes, according 
0 their uses—nitrogenous, phosphatic, and 
tash manures. Nitrogen encourages rank 
~ growth, and barrenness may be the result of 
an over-supply. It often induces low colour- 
_ ing and later ripening of fruits, but trees that 
are stunted and bear small yellowish leaves 
require a dressing of nitrates. Nitrate of 
a is suitable for dry soils, and may be 
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W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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The new Potentilla Purdomi 








applied when trees have set their fruit, and 
every week or 1o days after until colouring 
begins. Apply at the rate of 1 oz. per square 
yard, or 1 cwt. per acre. Sulphate of am- 
monia is useful on heavy soils and may be 
applied in the same way as nitrate of soda. 
Soot is a useful nitrogenous manure and may 
be applied on the surface at any time. 
Phosphates are required annually, as they 
promote fruitfulness. Basic slag applied in 
late autumn at the rate of 4 ozs. to 6 ozs. per 
square yard, and followed by a dressing of 
superphosphate of lime in spring, 3 ozs. to 
4 ozs. per square yard, is an excellent way 
of applying phosphates. 

Potash improves the flavour and quality of 
the fruit, and a dressing should be given 
annually. Potash is particularly needed on 
sandy loam; clay soils may not always re- 
quire it. Kainit is one of its cheapest forms, 
and may be applied in autumn, forked in at 
the rate of 4 ozs. per square yard or 6 cwts. 
per acre. Sulphate and muriate of potash 

may be applied in autumn or spring, 2 ozs. 
per square yard or 23 cwts. per acre. Wood- 
ash contains much potash, and may be ap- 
plied liberally at any time. K. F. Frayne, 


Notes of the Week 


Potentilla Purdomi 

Of all the shrubby Potentillas in cultivation 
this, to us, is the most desirable. It grows 
about 2 feet high, with small pale green 
leaves freely interspersed i in late summer and 
autumn with sulphur-yellow flowers rather 
smaller than a shilling. There is more than 
a suspicion of green in the yellow, which 
gives quality to the colour. So freely are the 
flowers borne, and so luminous is the quality 
of their colour, that a few small shrubs are 
capable of producing a most telling effect. 


2 


We have seen this species in quantity in the 
nurseries of Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tun- 
bridge Wells, Kent, and Messrs. Cheal and 


Sons, Crawley, Sussex, and in both instances ~ 


the effect produced was most pleasing. 
Potentilla Purdomi has .a light, gracéful 
habit, and the flowers are of neat} rounded 
form, a trifle smaller than those of the well- 
known P. fruticosa. _ This new shrub, from 


China, is named after William Purdom, an- 


intrepid plant collector, who died in China 
about two years ago and of whose good works 
we have heard too. little. 


Potentilla Veitchit 

This is a very useful dwarf shrub for the 
rock garden, of neat, compact growth and 
sub-evergreen habit. It has soft foliage and 
comparatively large white flowers for the size 
of the plant. It is of somewhat slow growth 
and is considered by many one of*the best 
dwarf shrubs form the rock garden. Propa- 
gation by cuttings is quite easy, and, like 
most of the shrubby Cinquefoils, it appre- 
ciates a light and warm soil in full sun. 

Niwas 

Lecture on alpine flowers 

A lecture has been arranged to be given 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Hall in 
Vincent Square at 4 p.m., on the occasion of 
its next fortnightly meeting on January 15th, 
by Mrs. Henshaw on “‘ The Alpine Flowers of 
Western Canada.’ This lecture will be illus- 
trated by means of hand-coloured lantern 
slides. 


Gentiana acaulis 

In a small piece of rockwork adjoining a 
garden path I observed a colony of_ this 
Gentian in bloom on December roth. There 
are, at least, a dozen of the Characteristic 
blooms fully expanded, with more to follow. 
The colour is all that can be desired, and the 
blooms are not in the slightest degree 
weatherbeaten. A plant to be cherished. 

KIRK. 


New Potatoes at Christmas 


An interesting feature of the Christmas 
season has been the “ lifting ’’ of new Pota- 
toes, grown in the open, in sheltered garden- 
ground, as distinct from hotbeds, -at High 
‘ Wycombe, where the Buckinghamshire 

Christmas Potato Society was formed in the 
summer under the presidency of the Marquis 
of Lincolnshire, with Mr. Joseph R. Holmes, 
as Vice-President and Hon. Organiser. The 
experiment has more than justified the ex- 
pectations of those concerned. The idea is 
to plant in July and August, and on the ap- 
proach of frost to cover with straw. Although 
the past season has not been ideal, too much 
_rain saturating the ground and interfering 
with propagation, the results are very satis- 
factory. The new Potatoes are of good size 
and fine quality. The society is self-support- 
ing, and every encouragement is given to 
those who desire to try growing ‘“ new 
Potatoes ’’ in the midst of winter. 


The Algerian Iris (I. stylosa) 


Flowering through the depth of winter is 
this beautiful beardless Iris, for which reason 
it should always be planted in sheltered, 
sunny positions, otherwise its fragrant and 
extremely delicate lilac or sky-blue flowers 
become damaged during storms. These are 
now appearing through the deep green arch- 
ing leaves in numbers, and if a few of the 
buds are gathered and placed in a vase they 
will open freely indoors, and, being of such a 
delicate texture, are as choice as any green- 
house flower. This lovely Iris is perfectly 
hardy and may be obtained in a variety of 
forms, including a white one, I. stylosa alba, 
which produces large flowers. I. stylosa var. 
speciosa has deep rich blue flowers veined 
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with white, and others of a distinct character 
are I. angustifolia, I. Elisabeth grandiflora, 
{. lilacina, I. pavonia, and I. purpurea. 

E. MarkHAM. 


Kadsura japonica 

’ Native of the mountains of Eastern Asia, 
this pretty climber is seldom met with, ex- 
cept in the south, where I have occasionally 
seen it thriving in the open. It is a distinct 
and interesting plant, with large, thick, 
glossy foliage, generally of a deep bronzy- 
red colour. The flowers, which commence 
to appear in June, are solitary, creamy-white 
with pink centre, with a resemblance to those 
of the Magnolia. It is essentially a plant 
for the sheltered wall. E. M. 


Geum rivale Leonard’s variety 

“N, L.” (page 622) is quite right in say- 
ing that this pretty Geum shows to better 
advantage when on a level with the eye than 
when lower down. I have grown it on the 
top of a retaining wall, about 53 feet high, 
and there it looked much better than did 
other plants of the same variety growing on 
the level. Its elegant drooping habit is more 
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observed when about the level of the eye, 
while its colour is also better. It looks ex- 
ceedingly well-by the margin of a small pond, 
and is a good deal more vigorous there than 
in a dry border. Siva: 


The Virginian Pokeweed 


This is a striking plant when in fruit, and 
examples 5 feet or so high, well supplied 
with long spikes of glossy black fruit, are 
by no means unpleasing. It is quite good 
in the border, but I have seen it employed 
with greater effect against a light-coloured 
wall. It prefers a good soil. It fruits freely 
in most places. S.-Arz 


(Enothera Howardi 

The first of this beautiful group to bloom 
is the above, which produces ‘handsome 
lemon-yellow blooms as large as a saucer. 
The Evening Primroses, especially these large- 
flowered kinds, are among the most beautiful 
of hardy flowers, and the lovely form here 


referred to is charming. It does not spread 


as does the exquisite Chilian O. taraxicifolia , 


G. M.S. 


or the Missouri Primrose. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. . 


The big specimen bloom 


With all due respect to ‘‘ A. G.’s””’ opinion 
(issue December 22nd, 1923, page 804) with 
regard to large Chrysanthemum blooms, 
after carefully reading his remarks I am 
bound to come to the conclusion that he has 
not advanced one substantial point in favour 
of discontinuing this favourite bloom. 

We have all been struck with the immense 
size that is being attained, -but what “ A. G.” 
appears to have missed is the fact that 
growers have not lost sight of quality, colour, 
and form. 

A few weeks ago IJ thad the pleasure of 
exhibiting at the Torquay Autumn Show, and 
do not remember, in the whole history of 
Chrysanthemum growing, ever coming up 
against such keen competition, and I have 
grown and exhibited for years. There were 
seven groups altogether, averaging 90 plants 
to a group. They were the attraction of the 
show, and no fault could be found with either 
quality, form, or colour. They were more 
than witness to the great advance that has 
been made in cultivation. 

I know the decorative qualities of the 
singles and bush plants, but am _ afraid 
“AG.” is quite losing sight of the effective- 
ness of, we will say, three large blooms of 
suitable colour placed in a drawing-room. 
Do you not think that the singles, or bushes, 
would be made to look ‘‘ trashy’ ? I do. 
If ‘A. G.” thinks otherwise, I would ask 
him to take a vase of each and place them 
together in the drawing-room, and he will see 
what I mean. Mind, I do not wish to 
deprecate the singles as decorative plants. 
As. ‘“A..G.” says, if we keep to the Mensa 
type we are keeping to the right line, but as 
to the growing of floppy varieties I do not 
think they will ever become popular. Their 
own defects will be their undoing. It may 
be, though, that they are but the medium 
from the singles to a much more distinct 
type. * 

‘A. G.’’ does not realise the trouble and 
time incidental to the growing of large 
blooms; it is that trouble that makes keen- 
ness and thins out those who have not suffi- 
cient interest to help them to surmount the 
work that is necessary. Is there not a cer- 
tain amount of pride in viewing one’s group 
at the ultimate show, and does not the hard 


work to attain the coveted award make one 
all the more proud of it? J as 


Babbacombe. 


After nearly 40 years’ experience in the 
cultivation of nearly every type of Chrys- 
anthemum I find I have a liking for refined 
flowers, both large and small. In each sec- 
tion there are coarse and refined blooms, and 
one comes to the conclusion that there is 
room for the best. I know how deeply 
interested the amateur cultivator becomes in 
growing plants for the production of large 
blooms. He looks forward, each evening, 
when returning from business to spending a 
short time among his plants. At exhibitions 


-the beginner, who stages coarse blooms, soon 


learns a valuable lesson; his flowers are not 
distinguished by prize cards. Those of other 
competitors are, because the judges have 
recognised refinement of bloom. This hap- 
pens generally. Of course, there are a few 
exceptions, but not many. For furnishing 
large vases with foliage and flowers the big 
blooms are very appropriate. I am in full 
agreement with ‘‘ A. G.”’ in all he says about 
the decorative and single-flower sections. 
Many of them are, as he says, very 
serviceable. 

Twenty-five years ago the majority of the 
plants of the decorative variety grew too tall 
and the flower-stems were too slender. Now 
we have numerous varieties to select from, 
the plants ranging from 16 inches to 2 feet 
6 inches in height, bearing compact blooms 
borne on stiff stems, and, moreover, ,the 
foliage is in keeping—ample, healthy, and 
compact—on ordinarily well-grown  speci- 
mens. I regard Mensa and its yellow ‘sport, 
Glorious, as ideal singles, and do not admire 
the big, loose-petalled varieties. I grow 
Mensa, Romance, H. W. Thorp, Mary 
Thorp, and Golden Glory, as well as the best 


of the big bloomers, and should be sorry to — 


discard any of them. 

Certainly, there are too many varieties in 
cultivation at the present time. The right 
course to take is to retain, firmly, only the 
best in each section. Quite 50 per cent. of 
the large, 20 per cent. of the incurved, 20 per 
cent. of the decorative, and 30 per cent. of the 
singles want discarding now. It is the in- 


experienced and those who have not any 
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space to spare who need a lead in 
the matter of selecting varieties. 
f Hants. 


Gifts of plants 

The article on the subject of 
“Gifts of Plants’? will evoke 
mingled feelings. There is a fine, 
unselfish spirit among all garden 
lovers ; they are the most unselfish 
of men and women. Have they 
anything rare, anything especially 
good, they share cheerfully with 
their friends, knowing full well 
that, as they do, so they will be 
done by. And yet, as a practical 
gardener, employed for many years 
by a lady whose love of plants was 
deep and genuine, I have some- 
times contemplated rather ruefully 
these “‘ friendship’s offerings.’”’ To 
them, alas, I owed the intro- 
duction of Couch Grass, of Bell- 
bind (Convolvulus), of Coltsfoot, 
and of a desperately wicked weed, 
the local name of which _ is 
** Puddock-pipe ’’—‘* puddock,”’ in 
Scotch, means ‘‘frog ’’—but whose 
botanical name I know not, nor 
wish to know. All these (Bishop- 
weed I had, quantum suff.) were 
brought in- among the roots of 
gifted plants. It may be said that 
my carelessness was_ responsible. 
No doubt it was, but the roots 
_ were washed out as well as it was 
possible to do. Very minute pieces 
of these, and other, aggressive 
weeds soon grow and _ increase. 
Hidden among the foliage of 
robust hardy plants in herbaceous 
borders they have already secured 
and made good a footing before 
they are observed. Then it is 
difficult, in these davs of limited 
labour, to eradicate them. I sug- 
gest that when anyone gives a root of a 
_ hardy plant to a friend a very small portion 
be given, that it be well washed out, and that 
the giver does his, or her, very best to ensure 
of its being free from noxious weeds. Such 
is the practice I follow, and although I have, 
at times, been accused of niggardliness, yet, 
On explaining, my point has been fully 

appreciated. A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Trachymene ccerulea 


Mention has been made more than once 
lately of the merit of this pretty tender annual 
and of its use as a cut flower. For this, as 
well as for its beauty in the garden, it well 
deserves recognition. It should be sown in 

- heat and be planted out in May in a warm 
- exposure. It may be claimed for it that no 
annual bloom lasts longer in a cut state. 
Some that were brought me last summer for 
identification lived well for a fortnight in 
water. and what was a small bud when they 
came developed after that time into a perfect 
_ flower. It has the appearance of a very re- 
_ fined Scabious, but it is an umbellifer, allied 
_ tothe Sea Hollies. The colour is a charming 
| lavender-blue. It is a native of Western 
-. Australia. Eas 


_  Eucryphia pinnatifolia 
| _ Those who have seen the handsome speci- 
| mens of Eucryphia pinnatifolia in bloom at 
_ Nymans, Handcross, Sussex, will agree with 
all you have to say about it in your issue for 
December 15th. I have seen the plants on 
several occasions, and also during the past 
summer, when their great size and profusion 
of lovely flowers impressed me greatly as to 
| their value for our gardens. These must 
_ have been close upon 12 feet in height and 
| almost the same in diameter, and were abso- 
 lutely laden with bloom. 





Flowers rich violet blue. 
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Marica Sabini, introduced from Brazil 


bars of chestnut brown 


A lover of good loamy soil to which has 
been added a fair proportion of peat or leaf- 
soil, this beautiful subject is worthy of all 
the care bestowed upon it, and whilst in a 
small state a heavy mulching is undoubtedly 
of great assistance to the plants. Another 
important species is the Valdivian (E. cordi- 
folia), which I also saw laden with bloom 
during a visit to Nymans last year. The 
flowers of this species are scarcely as effec- 
tive as those of the former, but are so freely 
borne as to cover the tree. When planting 
E. cordifolia’ allowance should be made for 
height and expansion, as this kind has grown 
into quite a tree in the gardens referred to, 
and, when in bloom, is an object of consider- 
able attraction. Quite small bushes of this 
shrub are fruiting freely with me this year. 

E. MarkHaM. 


The scarcity of Holly berries 

Holly berries have been phenomenally 
scarce this winter, and those who have had 
much decorative work in churches, mansions, 
and other places have missed sadly their cus- 
vivid effect among masses of 
greenery. Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion, and the following hints may prove 
serviceable to others should there be another 
lean vear among the Hollies. At this seasor 
the black, or dark brown, berries of the Tree 
Ivies are much in evidence, and these, as a 
rule, fruit freely. If the clusters are picked, 
dipped in a thin mixture of red léad— 
*“ raddled,’’ as we call the process—and wired 
in among the prickly foliage they make very 
passable substitutes for the vivid Holly 
berries. Those who have the common Bar- 
berry, planted freely in some places by the 
side of streams, may have observed how 
freely the shrub has fruited during the pre- 
sent season. Berried sprays of this tucked 
in among the Holly will, to some extent, 
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The cup is old gold, decorated with 
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save the situation, for ,without 
berries Holly is a sombre and 
rather funereal subject for Christ- 
mas and New Year decorations. 
W. McG. 
Mabie,, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


The Tigridia and the Marica 

Ih tthe ndiés/on ‘‘ The Work of 
the Week,’’ in ‘‘ The Flower Gar- 
den,’”’ which appeared in your 
issue of December 8th, I was sur- 
prised to read that the Tiger- 
flowers, Tigridias or Ferrarias, 
had been already planted, and I 
looked at once to the end of the 
note to see what locality they were 
to be grown in. 

In Hertfordshire we are, I sup- 
pose, distinctly colder than in 
Sussex, or, at any rate, the south 
coast, and the planting of 
Tigridias is usually deferred till 
the spring, when the danger from 
frost is over, and they are usually 
placed at a depth of about 3 inches. 
After reading of the great success 
your correspondent has had with 
them for the last three years I 
shall certainly order some more 
and try his method of earlier and 
deeper planting. I have flowered 
the scarlet Pavonia, Rosea, the 
yellow Conchiflora, and Alba. Of 
the last-named I once had a pure 
white form with an unspotted cup, 
which may have been an Albino. 
The last time the rose and yellow 
ones blossomed they were kind 
enough to do so on the day that 
comes between the Saturday and 
Monday, and I was enabled to get 
a sketch of them before 3.30 in 
the afternoon, when they began to 
droop. 

The Tigridias are, I believe, natives of 
Mexico, and, when first introduced, grown 
under glass. ‘About a century ago (I think 
in the year 1822) the Marica Sabini was intro- 
duced from Brazil. The plant and its flower 
closely resemble the Tigridia, but the petals 
are a rich violet-blue—not the -blue of the 
Gentian or Salvia patens, but more that of the 
Lobelia, which my visional response tells me 
is the violet of the Spectrum. The cup of 
these brilliant flowers is old gold decorated 
with bars of chestnut-brown instead of with 
spots like the Tigridia. One could well have 
understood the Marica being termed a Tiger- 
flower, but why the spotted flower was as- 
sociated with the striped creature remains a 
mystery. 

‘Although o!d Sir Joseph Paxton figures and 
describes the Marica Sabini and also the 
paler M. coerulea in his ‘‘ Magazine of 
Botany,’ I thought that it had been quite lost 
to cultivation till Mr. Preston, of the Botanic 
Gardens, Cambridge, informed me that it 
was still grown there. He also said that he 
thought it might well succeed in the open if 
grown under the same conditions as the 
Tigridia. What a wonderful feast of colour 
they would provide if all were planted in 
one group together. The scarlet of the 
Tigridia is not the harsh tone of the Zonal 
Pelargonium, but looks as though the orange 
petals had been washed over with a rose tint. 


‘It gives one the impression that it must be a 


cross between the Rosea and Conchiflora. 
The vivid blue-violet of the Marica is equally 
lovely and illusive; pure, soft, and pleasing, 
which no illustration in black and white, or 
even in colour, can do justice to. Should 
they be considered too tender to plant in the 
open they could well be brought on in pots 
under glass, and the pots brought into the 
open and sunk in the border near_ the 
Tigridias. H. H. W. 


Do Gladioli in 


Arising out of correspondence in ‘* The 
Flower Grower” (of America), on the ques- 
tion of variation, reversion,\ahd degeneration 
of mixed Gladioli, Mri P. C.\Honiberger 


writes :— 


‘* From my experiene? in growing hundreds 
of varieties of Gladioli in small lots of a few 
bulbs in compact plantings I am convinced 
that they do not mix, or change colour in this 
manner. 

‘* But one fact all careful breeders have, 
perhaps, noted, that the ‘ bud’ life germ of 
each bulb, plant, or wood cutting holds the 
possibility of variation. This variability will, 
under certaim conditions, produce marked 
changes, sometimes as to a given colour, at 
other times an increase of size or productivity 
and vigour. 

‘*A few nurserymen have dwelt on the 
possibilities of this feature in plants for some 
years, and a well-known western nursery has 
advocated for years the ‘ selection of buds’ in 
a given block of a variety of fruit from 
selected trees. They have been ridiculed 
from many sources, but I have just noted 
with interest that the California fruit 
growers have started a ‘state wide cam- 
. paign’ for this particular purpose. There 
must be ‘ something in it.’ - 

‘“T have increased the possibilities of 
plants by this method, and I have growing in 
separate small pots ‘ bud sports.’ 

‘The following Gladioli ‘ sports’ are all 
identical in every way with the variety from 
which they are selected, except colour 
change: Selected from Catherina, pale light 
blue. From America, same except minus the 
markings in throat. From War, same ex- 
cept colour of Mrs. Fryer. Mrs. Dr. Norton, 
a colour so deep as to appear a different 
variety when compared with the original. 

‘‘ Under certain weather and soil condi- 
tions we have had Halley come striped with 
white, and at times with large blotches the 
-colour of Wilbrink; and we have had Wil- 
brink come with patches of the colour’ of 
Halley. During the past summer we had a 
specimen of the deep red variety, Gov. Hanly, 
come with about half the flower a bright rose- 
pink (just some of the petals), and have noted 
this in A. Eberius and others. Master 
Weibertus produced a light pink sport. 

‘‘ The season 1921 was extremely hot and 





The pure pink Le Marechal Foch 
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Mixture Mix? © 


dry, and we had many freak flowers, about 
one-third of all first size Ev. Kirtland planted, 
came double—i.e., having instead of six 
petals, eight, 10, and 12 petals. The other 
parts of the flower would be increased in 
proportion to the increase in petals. Some 
Kirtlands grew forked stems (Y) with two 
flower-spikes to stems, and some had the fork 
started low on stems. 

‘““As to the‘ Mosaic Disease,’ the ‘ grey 
disease’ of the Netherlands, which causes 
‘breaking’ in Tulips, ete., whether this 
affects ‘ Glads’ I am not prepared to say. 
U.S. Govt. Bulletin No. 797 states that where 
Tulips, Narcissi, etc., are affected, ‘in all 
eases it reduces the stature and vitality’ of 
the plants, and this has not been noted in 
Gladioli. 

‘““So J am convineed that the changes 
noted are caused by ‘ bud variability.’ This 
may increase vigour or productivity as well 
as change a given colour, in small or great 
degree.” 


Two splendid Gladioli 


All who intend planting Gladioli this spring 
should make a special note, if they have not 
already done so, of the two varieties figured 
in ithis page, viz., Le Maréchal Foch and 
Wilbrink. 

There are, I am told, two or three distinct 
varieties named after the victorious Field- 
Marshal. The variety figured is called Le 
Maréchal Foch; it is a vigorous, strong- 
growing variety _with bright shell-pink 
flowers. The flowers, which are freely borne, 
are of a particularly lovely shade that show 
up well under artificial light. 

Wilbrink is an older variety, but in every 
way an excellent companion. It is a fine 
bright pink with a cream blotch shading to 
yellow. Both varieties grow about 39 feet in 
height, bearing magnificent large flowers. It 
may seem a little early to speak of planting 
Gladioli, but it should be borne in mind that, 
as a rule, planting may commence at the end 
of February or in early March. The time of 
planting is, to some extent, dependent on 
season and locality, and may be continued to 
the end of May. By extending the planting 
season a succession of bloom may be obtained 
from early August to mid-October, or even 
later. 

Other varieties worthy of special mention 
are Liebensfeur or Love Fire (coral-scarlet), 
Master Wietse (dark velvety magenta), Mrs. 
Frank Pendleton, junr. (blush rose), Chris 
(dark velvety crimson), Prince of Wales 
(magnificent salnton), Rev. Ewbank (helio- 
trope), and White Giant (a lovely pure white 
of exquisite form and worthy of a_ better 
name). Cz T.-K. 


Protecting Frames in winter 


There are many amateur gardeners who 
possess cold frames only in which to keep 
through the winter their stocks of various 
kinds of plants. All goes well till frost and 
fog come, then losses are experienced where 
protecting materials cannot be obtained in un- 
limited quantities, or when the grower is 
ignorant as to the best way to use them. 
When the old Tom Thumb Zonal Pelar- 
gonium was generally used for bedding out, 
and the Calceolarias too, one florist in a north 
midland town saved his stock during a very 
severe frost while his neighbours lost theirs. 
He had litter for frame covering, but not 
enough to keep his plants safe by simply 
placing it on and leaving it there undis- 
turbed; so he stayed up each night till very 
late and continued to shake out the top layer 
of litter every hour or so, and had others to do 
the same thing early each morning. The 
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Wilbrink, bright pink with sulphur blotch 


frost did not have a chance to penetrate to the 
plants. There is not much need in these days 
for cultivators to do likewise owing to the 
more general use of artificial heat. But, un- 
doubtedly, as I have proved, the shaking up 
of litter coverings before retiring for the night 
has a very beneficial effect. 

Dry straw, not necessarily the longest, is 
the best for the protection of frame plants. 
Half-rotted litter and dry leaves mixed are a 
second-best material; Fern from the hedge- 
rows and woods is good while it is kept dry. 
Dry Grasses and rubbish cut from hedge 
banks form a suitable outer covering in very ~ 
severe spells of frosty weather. 

There is a right way to apply the material. 
Next to the glass, mats or sacking should be 


placed, then some of the finer litter, so that it ~ 


will lie close. The outer layer should be as 
lightly arranged as possible. It is of little 
avail piling up litter on the glass only, be- 
cause frost enters through the sides of the 
frames, and especially under the lights them- 
selves. I have found it an effective plan to 
pile up soil, leaves, or very short litter, 1 foot 


in width, against the sides of the frames, — 


leaving room at the top for the lights to be 
taken off or put on at will. This side-protec- 


tion’ material is left in place for the greater — 


part of the winter, and the top coverings are 
laid, not only on the glass, but the litter at the 
sides, too. So treated, plants in cold frames 
remain safe from frost for a long time, and 
also from damp if everything inside is clean, 
especially the surface of the soil in both pots 
and beds around the rooted cuttings or plants 
established in them.  — 

All protective material should be kept dry 
when not in use on the frames, mats or sacks” 
suspended from lines, and litter spread out, 
dried, and neatly heaped till required again. — 
If, however, the plants are frozen, leave on 


all coverings till the thaw is complete before — 


removing them. - G.-G: Bia 


Santolina pinnata 


Those who like the Cotton Lavender 


(Santolina Chamecyparissus) may be pleased — 
to know of the existence of this, which is not — 


at all plentiful as yet. It is useful for large 
rockeries, one of the best positions for its 
sister shrub. I do not know that it is ever 
likely to supersede the grey-leaved S.- 


Chamezecyparissus, but it may be acceptable _ 


as a variety. _S. Arnott. 
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A garden on a wind-swept cliff | 


Whilst on a visit to the north coast of 
Cornwall recently I was much struck by the 
way a garden had been made on the top of a 
wind-swept cliff fully exposed to all the fierce 
gales from the Atlantic. Less than 18 years 
ago, what is now a flourishing garden full cf 
the choicest of shrubs, was a bare field with 
here and there a few scraggy Gorse bushes, 
and not a tree of any size within a mile 
radius. The first work to be undertaken was 
the planting of a shelter belt; for this the gar- 
dener made use of Pinus insignis and 
Cupressus macrocarpa. These trees are 
ideal for windy situations anywhere on the 
south and west coast: A point to remember 
in planting the latter is always to use small 
plants, which should be securely staked for 
the first year or so until the roots have got 
firm hold of the soil. Before attempting to 
plant the wind-swept areas it is a great ad- 
vantage to build up a low mound of earth 
about 3 feet in height, parallel, and about 
5 feet or 6 feet distant from the first line of 
planting. This is a great help to the young 
trees in the first few years of their growth. 
If this bulwark of earth is surmounted with 
Gorse bushes so much the better. As a 
shelter hedge by the sea there is nothing 
better than Escallonia macrantha; it is in 
flower for weeks on end, and its shining 
green foliage is always ornamental. It is a 
very rapid grower, strikes easily from cut- 
tings in the open ground, and in Cornwall, at 
any rate, will form a 6-foot hedge in as many 
years. E. Langleyensis is another beautiful 
variety which grows rampantly by the sea, 
but, as its branches have a more pendulous 
habit than those of E. macrantha, it is not so 
suitable where .a formal hedge is required. 
Both these shrubs should be grown more than 
they are in place of the monotonous and un- 
interesting Euonymus and Privet. 

Another shrub which I noticed thrived ex- 
ceedingly well in this garden was Olearia 
macrodonta. This has attractive Holly-like 
leaves of a grey-green. colour, silvery under- 
neath, with large heads of rosy-white flowers. 
This shrub requires a warm, sheltered posi- 
tion in the colder parts of England. 
Hydrangea hortensis was growing every- 
where, and I was interested to note that in 
nearly every case those bushes which were 
planted in the open produced pink flowers, 
whilst those growing in the shade of the Fir 
‘plantation were blue. The head gardener 
told me that if cuttings taken from a blue- 
flowered bush were planted in full sun the 
flowers they produced were invariably pink, 
though, from ail appearance, the soil was the 
same in each case. Fatsia japonica grew 
into small trees here; several were over 
7 feet in height. 

Amongst the many varieties of shrubby 
Veronicas one named Blue Gem was especi- 
ally noticeable; it was growing as a hedge 
about 5 feet high, and at the time of my visit 
(mid-September) was covered with spikes of 
ceep blue flowers. T. Bicc-WiTHER. 

Chew Magna, near Bristol. 


- Thalictrum dipterocarpum 


Of the numerous Thalictrums, or Meadow 
Rues, which have come to us from other 
lands and which, in most cases, are of high 
beauty, we have none which surpasses in 
grace Thalictrum dipterocarpum. It is one 
of the many noble plants which have come 
It has 


tall stems rise above it to a height of 4 feet or 
5 feet and are branching near the top, each 
_branch bearing numerous lovely flowers of a 
charming shade of rose-lilac. This Meadow 
Rue is apt to die out in rich soil, especially 
where there is a good deal of moisture. It 


. decay. 


examples, while others prefer 


Swaypies. 
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afforded by planting it in some poor stony 
soil, where its roots may penetrate to under- 


-ground moisture, which does not, however, 


rise to the surface to cause its crowns to 
This is difficult to secure in most 
gardens, but is more easily obtained in the 
rock garden, especially in one possessing a 
moraine with water underneath. In a 
moraine it does well and lives for a long time, 
but does not attain its full stature. Ess. 


- Gladiolus primulinus hybrids 


There are some who like the big fat strain 
of Pentstemon hybrids, of which George 
Home and Chester Scarlet are typical 
the more 
slender look and smaller-flowered ‘‘ Gems,”’ 
of which Myddelton Gem is probably the best 
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raised. Good mixed varieties are to be kad at 
a reasonable price. If a start be made with 
a few of these I fancy the growers will ere 
long develop a ‘‘ thirst ’’ for some of the best- 
named varieties. JOsEPH JACOB. 


sf 
) Root cuttings 
Now /isythe titde’for working up a good 
stock of miawy things{ the propagation of 
which is difficult or slow and uncertain by 
other methods than root cuttings. - Such 
things as Oriental Poppies, Eryngiums, 
Verbascums, Japanese Anemones, and many 
others are easily increased in this way. The 
method has been often described, and is sim- 
plicity itself. Merely dig down with a trowel 
close to the roots without disturbing the plant 
more than can be helped, and remove one or 


Gladiolus Woodcote, a red-flowered hybrid that retains all 
the charm of the original primulinus form 


known. In like manner there are some who 
will always go for the older and heavier types 
of Gladioli—say, the Childsii and the Ganda- 
vensis—before the new primulinus hybrids. 
These are, or should be, small flowered, thin 
stemmed, with the blooms well spaced and 
not all crowded together on the spike. Every 
bloom, too, should boldly proclaim its origin 
by displaying its distinctive umbrella petal, 
to which doubtless its ancestors, who lived 
near to the Victoria Falls, on the Zambesi, 
in all probability owed their very existence. 
The typical hybrid for all time is the 
beautiful red-coloured Woodcote raised by 
Mr. George Churcher, one of our chief 
amateur specialists. It retains all the charm 
of the original primulinus, which I very much 
fear seems likely to be lost if some of the latest 
hybrids are’ indicative of what is still to come. 
This new race is as easy to grow as the old 


more of the strong thong-like roots and cut 
these up into pieces of 1 inch or 13 inches in 
length and insert them in a pot or box of 
sandy soil, taking care that the top part of 
the root is kept uppermost and just about the 
level of the soil. If a little coarse sand can 
be put at the base of the cutting for it to rest 
on so much the better, as it will encourage 
the formation of roots. In the case of the 
Japanese Anemones, many of the roots of 
which run laterally, the pieces can be laid 
horizontally in the pans or boxes, but with 
the thong-like roots of Poppies, etc., it is 
important that they should be put in per- 
pendicularly. In the early spring a sort of 
granulation will appear at the top of the root 
cutting which, in course of time, will develop 
into leaves, and as soon as a good root system 
has been produced, the young plant can be 


put out into its permanent quarters. 
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needs special treatment, and this may be 
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Gandavensis, and seedlings are very easily 
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Lavender: Its Cultivation for Marketing and Distilling 


There is no substitute for English oil of Lavender. The supply depends 
upon the natural product : 


Lavender has been grown commercially, in 
the south of England for a great many 
years, having been introduced, % 1568, and 
where the soil and situation are favourable 
. there is no doubt that it is a profitable crop 
and worthy of consideration. Lavender is 
grown for sale in a fresh state as ‘* bunched 
Lavender,’’ for sale as ‘‘ dried Lavender ”’ for 
sachet making, etc., and for the production 
of oil of Lavender for perfumery purposes. 
As regards oil production it is pointed out 
that chemistry has not yet succeeded in pro- 
ducing a synthetic product which can claim 
to be a substitute for English oil of Lavender, 
and hence the supply depends wholly upon 
the natural product. 
should be grown commercially in England 
is Lavandula vera, of which several strains 
exist, and usually referred to as ‘‘ English ” 
Lavender. The chief Lavender-growing dis- 
tricts in the past have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Mitcham, Hitchin, Canterbury, and 
Bournemouth, the Mitcham oil of Lavender 
having become world famous as a product 
unequalled by that of any other country. 

SOIL AND SITUATION. — Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the importance of soil and 
situation. In common with all plants con- 
taining a high percentage of oily matter, 
Lavender needs very little moisture, and does 
best in a calcareous, stony, well-drained soil 
in dry, sunny situations. The ideal soil is a 
light brown loam overlying chalk, although 
sandy loams, provided good dressings of 
chalk or lime are applied, may be utilised. 
Heavy soils which hold water are not suit- 
able. Situation is quite as important as the 
soil, if not moreso. Lavender is by nature 
a sub-tropical plant, although fond of high 
altitudes. It is liable to injury by frost, and 
hence low-lying situations and those prone to 
become weather-bound in winter should be 
avoided. -Even under favourable conditions 
in England a hard winter may result in a 
number of plants being killed by frost. The 
situation should be exposed and sunny, pre- 
ferably sloping to the south, and protected, if 
possible, from the prevailing summer winds 
by a belt of trees or a high hedge. This 
matter of protection is important, as consider- 
able damage may be done by high winds 
when the tall flower-spikes are being carried 
by the plants during July and August. 

PREPARATION AND CULTIVATION OF THE 
LAND.—It is supremely important that the 
land be properly prepared by deep and 
thorough cultivation. Potatoes which have 
been well manured make an excellent fore- 
crop, as the thorough working of the land 
will prepare the way for the Lavender. After 
planting it is essential to keep the land in a 
thorough state of cultivation while the plants 
occupy it in order to secure a good annual 
throw of bloom. If possible a horse-hoe 
should be used for this purpose and the land 
worked both ways, and as close to the plants 
as possible. 

PLANTS AND PLANTING.—The plan most 
favoured after a supply of plants is secured 
is to plant them out 18 inches by 18 inches 
very carefully on the square. When these 
plants have occupied the ground for one year, 
each ‘intervening plant and those of every 
‘other row are taken out, leaving. the land 
planted 36 inches by 36 inches. The plants 
so removed will be utilised for planting up 
fresh ground, each being divided into about 
three. Before being planted the plants 
should be‘trimmed at the top and the rough 
roots removed to where the fibrous roots have 
developed. The usual practice is to use a 
straight chopper and clean wood block. for 


The Lavender which. 


preparing the plants for replanting. Plant- 
ing should be done in October or early spring. 
November and the winter months should be 
avoided, as the plants are then liable to in- 
jury by frost and snow when out of the 
ground. It is important to plant very deeply. 
Special dibbers are used not less than 
14 inches long, and the plants should go into 
the ground up to within 2 inches of the top 
and be very firmly closed in. In commercial 
practice the bushes are seldom retained after 
their fifth year, after which they should be 
grubbed and burnt. It follows, therefore, 
that in order to keep up a continuous supply 


of bushes in their prime planting and grub- . 


bing must, in an established plantation, be 
done every year. Most growers plant, say, a 
fifth portion of the ultimate area of Lavender 
aimed at in the first instance, and this is re- 
peated each year until the fifth year, -when 
the area first planted is grubbed immediately 
after flowering and the land fallowed. It is 
an advantage to have a sixth piece of land 
available for planting in the fifth year in 
order to give the land, which has carried 
Lavender for five years, one complete year’s 
rest from the crop. 
in the permanent position the plants are 
better for not being allowed to flower, but 
should be kept trimmed with a pair of, sheep 
shears to promote bushiness. 

MARKETING THE CROP.—The Lavender is 
ready for market when the middle blossoms 
of the spike are widely open; the lower blos- 
soms will then be fertilised and the top blos- 
soms showing the bloom of the bud. When 
sold as bunched fresh Lavender the stalks 
must be cut as long as possible, cutting well 
into the bush (this also serving the purpose of 
cutting back the bush at one operation). The 
cutting is done by a small sickle having a 
toothed edge, and should be done as late in 
the evening as is compatible with dispatch 
for market. Bunches for market are about 
12 inches in diameter, tied with raffia as low 
as possible to the butts. Six of these bunches 
are tied together in bundles. When sold as 
dried Lavender the flowers are dried on the 
stalk and are subsequently removed by hand 
or with the aid of a sieve. There is a con- 
siderable loss of weight during the drying 
process and only about a fifth of the weight 
of fresh flowers will be available as the dried 
product. The Lavender is dried by being 
spread out thinly on shelves in a dry shed for 
about six weeks. 

DistTILLinc.—The founding of a Lavender 
plantation for the purpose of oil production is 
an enterprise which requires careful con- 
sideration beforehand. It will be necessary 
to provide a small distilling plant on the 
grower’s premises unless arrangements can 
be made for the distillation of his crop at a 
local distillery. When cutting for distilling 
the blooms must all be fully out, generally 
about a week later than for market. The 
cutting should only be done in the sunshine, 
the cut laid on clean, dry mats, and covered 
from sun scorch immediately. There must 
be no moisture in the stook, neither must it 
be dried up by wind or sun. The mats will 
be rolled up in the cool of the evening before 
the dew is falling and carted to the still. For 
some purposes the stalks are shortened to 
about 6 inches before stilling, but generally 
the whole of the contents of the mat are 
placed carefully in the still right away. The 
grower carts his own Lavender to the still, if 
he possesses no distilling plant of his own, 
and superintends the boiling and watches for 
the ‘‘ oil-run.’’ The yield of oil is apt to vary 
considerably from season to season, as the 


~of alcohol. 


During the first year, 
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age of the bushes and the weather will affect 
both the quantity and quality of the product. 
Roughly speaking, 1 cwt. of fresh flowers 
with 6 inches of stall will yield about ro ozs. 
of oil. An acre of Lavender in its prime 
would, in a favourable year, yield from 
15 lbs. to 20 lbs. of oil, but taking the whole 
of the area planted as directed above an aver- 
age yield of 12 lbs. to the acre would be a 
fair estimate. The market value of the oil 
is constantly fluctuating, and its use in per- 
fumery is influenced considerably by the price 
It is a noteworthy fact that 
English oil of Lavender enjoys a very much 
higher value than imported oils. After. dis- 
tillation the oil is matured in the dark, for 
from three to five years, stored in blue glass 
jars known as ‘‘ Winchesters,”’ holding about 
80 ozs.; but as this-is usually done by the 
merchants it does not concern the grower, 
unless he elects to store and mature his own 
oil.A. H. Hoare in The Journal of the 
Ministry of Agriculture. 


_ ALPINES 


Sowing seeds of Alpines 


This is a very good time for sowing” 


seeds of many Alpinés, particularly those 
which are in the ordinary way slow to ger- 
minate. Many of these, if exposed to a hard 
frost after they have been sown, will ger- 
minate like Cress afterwards. The pans 


should be kept out of doors all the winter, 


and only protected from ian undue amount of 
heavy rain. Hard frost and snow are alike 
beneficial to them. Most seeds germinate 
best if sown as soon as they are ripe, and 
some deteriorate very quickly if kept long 
before sowing. It is a good plan to put a 
thin dressing of sand over the pans after sow- 
ing, as it helps to keep at bay the dreaded 
marchantia, which is often such a pest. With 
small seeds the dressing must be of the 
lightest. Nite 


Micromerias 

Briefly speaking, the Micromerias are 
charming little plants of a shrubby nature, 
with slender wire-like stems and branches 
and generally small silvery foliage, and 
yielding an exquisite Thyme-like odour. They 
are closely allied to the Thymes and 
Satureias, and it is possible that some may 
be found in nurseries under the latter name. 
Their culture is not difficult. Give them a 
hot, dry place in poor soil on the rockwork 
and they will flourish. I think they like 
lime, but they can be grown without it quite 
well. Give them full exposure to sun and 
air, and thoroughly well-drained sandy, gritty 
soil and they are in every way happy. All 
are increased by seeds, or cuttings, which 
latter strike easily. All are only a few inches 
high, and may be cut back if they grow 
“leggy,” as they sometimes do if neglected. 

A very attractive little species is M. corsica, 
a gem with greyish foliage and_ whitish 
flowers, the whole plant deliciously scented. 
It appears pretty hardy. Another, M. 
croatica, is a delightful shrublet with greyish 
foliage on thin wiry branches and a host of 
tiny whitish flowers all over the plant. It is 
as fragrant as the preceding. This I grew 
for some years on the top of a fully-exposed 
rock garden in stony, poor soil. Then we 
may have M. cristata only 2 inches or 3 inches 
high, with greyish leaves and purple flowers, 
fragrant as the others. M. grzeca, from its 
downy nature, is a little risky in the wetter 
parts of this country, but it is worth trying 
for its pink flowers. M. libanotica is very 
pleasing with its 5-inch stems and its pink 
flowers; and one of the best-known, but not 
the hardiest, is M. Piperella, with its pretty 
foliage and its charming little rose flowers. 

S. ARNOTT. 
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are grown, without the check of trans- time effects and the elaboration .of colour 
planting, leads to successful results, schemes. Further extensions are in contem- 
and elegant stone troughs are now plation, and the renewal of the Japanese 
being gradually provided to contain garden is to be undertaken, providing fresh 
the wooden boxes. This method lends means of indulging in the delightful art of 
itself to. a frequent renewal of summer- garden planning. E. R. ASHTON. 


Garden Planning.—V. 


The garden designer's art ts to fit his schemes to the existing circum- 
stances and to make the best possible use of the material Nature 
has given to his hand. The success of his plans will not be according to 
any academic standard of what a garden ought to contain, but whether he 
has out of the given tonditions brought the utmost possible beauty 


T is one thing to amuse oneself with the climate may be too cold, or too wet, or too 

planning the ideal garden and quite dry—anything but too hot—to suit cherished 

another when faced with an actual plants. And yet every one of these difficulties 
plot of land with house and, possibly, may be, if not precisely overcome, yet 
adroitly met, and even turned 
into the occasion of some 
unique charm, 

Without a doubt, climate is 
the principal handicap and 
factor of our work. All other 
features, formation of the 
ground and aspect, drought, 
moisture, soil, existing vegeta- 
tion, can be dug and smoothed, 
and raised and lowered, and 
grubbed out and altered, and 
modified ; but no human Jabour 
or ingenuity will change a wet 
climate into a dry one or pro- 
vide sunshine or clouds at will. 
And yet even here we can do 
something. In drought one can 
water. If wind is our trouble 
it can be very largely modified 
by trees and hedges and walls; 
we can protect and shelter; and 
in no part of the British Isles 
are there such extremes of 
climate that we cannot find 
plants to grow and flourish 
bravely. But we must be 
amenable to Nature’s sugges- 
tions, and not stick obstinately 
to our own ideas. We must 




















The terrace at Buckhurst 
Park is planted with due 
restraint 


Buckhurst Park 


O many are the stories that 
are told of famous gardens 
which. have lost their 
ancient. splendour, and 
ancestral homes that have 
| passed into other hands, that it 
is pleasant to dwell on an ex- 
ample in which the thoughtful 
care and artistic instinct of 
those now in possession are 
gradually removing all traces 
of the inevitable neglect of the 
- war-time period. 

~. Buckhurst Park, the home 
of the De la Warrs, has been 
for many years in the occupa- 
tion of Mr. R. H. Benson, and 
the © gardens, which were 
planned in their main lines by 
Sir E. Lutyens, have been 
largely remodelled, and a 
master hand (or is it a lady’s ?) 
_is now obviously directing their 
| upkeép. Colour-schemes are 
_ carefully thought out, and the 
| numerous stone vases, leaden 
_ figures, and garden ornaments 
are employed with due con- 
sideration as to their right 

placing in the general effect. 
| In the immediate vicinity of the mansion some apology for a garden already 
the broad terrace of paved stone has been upon it, to develop that plot ito the best 
planted in a restrained manner, with suitable advantage. One may come with a 
_low-growing plants in the interstices; a ready-made scheme—rose garden, rock 
_ method to be employed with due restraint, as garden, pergola, and winding walk— 
with unsuitable material an excess of vegeta- and find that not a single feature can 
tion is obtained, leading to the injury of many be fitted in. The slope of the hill may 
plants when the paths are used for their be too steep; the soil unfit to grow 
legitimate purpose, and the gradual trans- Roses; gales from the sea may sweep 
_ formation of what should be an easy means of over the plot; stark rock or sterile 
communication into a series of stepping gravel may underlie the soil at a few 
| stones requiring care in their negotiation. inches; stubborn Brambles, or copse, 
_ A notable feature is the finely-designed or an old tree that yet we are unwilling 
sunk garden and Lily pond, the graceful lines to abolish occupy the only available site 
being enhanced at the time of my visit by for a lawn; water oozes up in the 
bold groupings of Nemesias in contrasting hollow excavated for the rock garden; 
and harmonising colours and the elegant here one is overlooked by a neighbour’s 
Statice Suworowi. The practice of utilising house, there it is necessary to plant out 






Broad stone steps and sunk garden leading 
to Lily pool 


Stone figure employed with due consideration 
this class of plants in the boxes in which they a hideous factory or railway siding; to right placing 
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follow Nature’s leading, and make use of the 
material she gives. 

NaTURE AND ART.—But in all matters ex- 
cept climate, though we should still lend a 
docile ear and eye to Nature’s suggestions, 
labour and intelligence can really find a way 
to set Art triumphant above her. Where her 
demands are loyally met she is the best sub- 
ject and servant in the world. Is the hill too 
steep? Make a hanging basket with all the 
charm of terraces and steps. Is the soil 
poor? It can be improved, or, if impossible 
to enrich, it can be replaced here and there 
with good compost. Brambles and deeply- 
rooting weeds must be grubbed out—a 
laborious work, but who grudges labour when 
a garden is in question? Why, labour is a 
sine quad non, the very synonym for garden- 
ing. If the trees or bushes are too precious 
to be sacrificed yet grow in the wrong place, 
ingenuity must find a way of altering the 
scheme to suit them, or there is such a thing 
—only suited, however, to the pockets of the 
wealthy—of moving a whole full-grown tree 
bodily, roots and all, from one place to 
another. If rock underlies your soil be 
jovful; here is the place for a rock garden. 
Stone will be plentiful in such a neighbour- 
hood. Buy one of the numerous handbooks 
on the subject, or look up the information 
contained in the back numbers of your gar- 
dening paper, and set to work with 
enthusiasm, but do not neglect to supply the 
soil. Remember, rock plants cannot flourish 
on a diet of rock alone. If water oozes up 
under your rockwork or stone paving remove 
them to another site, and start a bog garden 
in the damp place. Or draining may over- 
come the difficulty. Does your garden con- 
sist chiefly of builder’s rubbish? Well, a 
great deal of patient labour will have to be 
spent in clearing and digging, but there are 
people who would envy you those brickbats 
you are piling into a heap in the vain hope 
that the dustman will consent to take them 
away; they would make a brick paving, or, 
at any rate, a good foundation for paths on a 
sticky clay or chalk soil. And as for the 
plaster and mortar remnants, dig them in 
round your Plum-trees. There is hardly a 
soil that is not the better for lime. Once, 
when I was a child under the influence of a 
short-lived gardening craze~we persuaded our 
parents to let us take possession of the 
borders of our sooty London garden, and to 
the youngest, in derision of his incapacity, 
we allotted a derelict corner under the house 
composed almost entirely of old mortar and 
plaster flaked from the walls. He was below 
the age of pocket-money, and while we elders 
went off to spend our weekly pence on flower- 
roots, to him, bewailing the absence of 
flowers from his ‘‘ garden,” a sympathetic 
elder gave a pot of spent Cyclamen that had 
lately adorned the drawing-room, which he 
forthwith planted, with an entire faith and 
satisfaction that our jeers could not disturb. 
And, lo and behold, that Cyclamen, “in his 
desolate corner, took a new lease of life; it 
grew and flourished, and became the finest 
thing in the whole garden, and put our Pinks 
and Primroses to shame. Moral: Even 
builder’s rubbish will grow something. 

THE MAIN LINES OF IMPROVEMENT.—But the 
question of soil is all-important, and if this is 
the main difficulty the most careful study 
will. be called for. The main lines of im- 
provement, however, are simple enough. First 
and foremost, Dig! This brief advice ought 
to be printed in leaded capitals and graven 
on the heart of every gardener. It is the first 
and last word-of cultivation. True, there is 
the case of the shallow soil, where thorough 
digging brings up a barren sour stuff to the 
surface that makes even the most good- 
natured plants sulk and dwindle. Well, on 
taking a new garden in hand it is worth 
while to have a life-and-death struggle with 
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this opponent and to rout him once and for 
all. It may be expensive; it may be labori- 
ous; but it is really worth while, if only the 
best will content you, to dig out your beds or 
borders, or wherever you wish for a good 
display, to the depth of 3 feet or even 4 feet, 
and to make them anew, with 6 inches of 
small stone or brickbats for drainage over- 
laid with turves, Grass downward, to keep 
the soil from clogging it, and then a compost 
of good meadow loam, leaf-mould, and well- 
decayed farm-manure. (A beautiful pro- 
gramme, but, say some of my readers, where 
in thig urban-and-mechanical world of ours 
are we to get meadow loam, leaf-mould, and 
manure?) Next in importance to digging 
comes lime as the gardener’s friend; equally 
good on light-and heavy soils, and acceptable 
to every sort of vegetation but Rhododen- 
drons and their kin, and a few swamp and 
Heath plants. And after digging and liming 
comes manuring. Here the plaint of the 
slender purse makes itself heard again, a 
trifle louder: How, and at. what price, are 
we to get manure in urban districts, or leaf- 
mould in a region destitute of trees? Well, 
if we cannot do the work all at once we must 
do it by degrees. Little by little we shall 
get on. Enthusiasm and patience can re- 
move mountains. And if there are no trees 
to give us leaf-mould, yet I never knew the 
garden that failed to produce weeds. Keep 
every weed, every spent annual and trimmed 
shoot, and Grass cuttings, and all the vege- 
table refuse from the kitchen; do not burn 
them, for though you may so increase their 
quality you will lose in quantity, which is 
here the first consideration; stack them in a 
heap, and, if you can, sprinkle the layers 
with soot and lime, and in a year’s time you 
will have a store of splendid humus to dig 
into your barren ground. 

Then there are the chemicals, but to deal 
with them needs knowledge. You cannot 
mix them indiscriminately, and to know 
which may be used with which is so complex 
that it is safest for the amateur to make a 
rule of never using more than one at once, 
and never to use them in conjunction with 
lime. Then, too, one should -know which 
may be dug in during autumn slowly to en- 
rich the soil, and which afford a quick 
stimulus to plant growth, which, if not ab- 
sorbed at once by the roots, will be wasted. 
Basic slag, bone-meal, kainit,; and nitrolim 
are examples of the first; superphosphates, 
sulphate of ammonia, and nitrate of lime of 
the second class. 

But occasionally a soil occurs which, 
though apparently fertile and certainly well 
cultivated, refuses to produce good plants. 
It is worth while in such a case to have a 
sample analysed, One of the principal pillars 
of the National Rose Society was baffled for 
several seasons by a mysterious defect in his 
garden, which analysis proved to be a lack of 
magnesia—an element almost invariably pre- 
sent in every sort of ground, whose absence 
could never be suspected by the amateur. 
Such cases are rare, but they occur now and 
then. Where the usual remedies for a poor 
soil have been tried without avail chemical 
analysis will put its finger on the fault and 
show us how to overcome our difficulty. 

Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Pyrethrum (Chrysanthemum) 
uliginosum in pots 


Many, I dare say, will not consider P. 
uliginosum of any particular value as a pot 
plant. Yet it makes a very handsome piece 
in an 8-inch pot, and is charming and endur- 
ing under glass. Those who have an un- 
heated greenhouse would find it especially 
valuable, for pieces in pots are effective long 
after plants in the borders have had their 
bloom destroyed by wet or frost. Kirk. 
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Red-berried Mistletoe (Viscum 


cruciatum) 


In the note on Mistletoe at page 799 no 
mention is made of the red variety—Viscum 
cruciatum. ‘That there are forms of Mistle- 
toe with red berries, either belonging to the 
genus Viscum or the allied Loranthus, is well 
known to dwellers in warmer climates, but 
owing to the difficulty attending their cul- 
ture one rarely has an opportunity in this 
country of seeing them ina living state. The 
red-berried form (Viscum cruciatum) has 
fruited at Kew, and proved to be an object of 
considerable attraction. The plants (the male 
and female of which are distinct from each 
other) were both growing as parasites on the 
Olive, hence the protection of a greenhouse 
was necessary for their successful culture. 
Though Viscum cruciatum is a very rare 
plant, and impossible to obtain from nurseries 
or dealers of any kind, it is, from its affinities 
and the localities in which it occurs, of great 
interest to everyone. The following extract 
from an article by Sir Joseph Hooker in the. 
‘“‘ Botanical Magazine,’”’ in which publication 
it was figured, is very interesting :— 

‘‘ Viscum. cruciatum appears to be a com- 
mon plant in Granada, growing usually on 
Olive-trees, which it sometimes injures and 
sterilises; but it also occurs on Crategus, 
Populus alba, and Pinus Pinaster. In Syria, 
Post, in his excellent ‘ Flora of Syria,’ gives 
as its range Central and Southern Palestine, 
where 1 have myself collected it on Olive- 
trees, and there are specimens in the Kew 
Herbarium from the Garden of Gethsemane, 
from the Temple area in Jerusalem, from 
Nablous, and from Moab. As in Spain so in 
Syria, it sometimes is found on a Crategus.”’ 

Viscum cruciatum bears a general re- 
semblance to our native Mistletoe, the main 
points of difference being the larger size 
of the male flowers, but particularly the 
colour of the berries, which are of a dull red 
tint. As our common’ Mistletoe is now readily 
propagated artificially (at one time considered 


such a difficult matter), perhaps the day may — 


come when the various parasitical plants of — 
other countries may prove more amenable to 
cultivation than they are at present. A. G. 


The White Jasmine 


This is not so frequently planted as at one 
time, but is exceedingly pleasing when in 
flower. I am growing it on a wall facing 
east, where it was planted by a former 
occupant of my house. Here it has done ex- 
ceedingly well during the past summer, not 
a good one by any means in my neighbour- | 
hood. It has flowered very well, but I agree ~ 
with your correspondent in advocating a 
sunny wall or porch for it. I know a house — 
by a busy thoroughfare with only about 6 feet + 
between the Jasmine and the road, where ito 
is growing over a porch in a full south ex- 
posure, and where it thrives admirably, 
although exposed to a good deal of dust. | 
The porch is an ugly iron and wire one, but 
is redeemed from its ugliness by the grace 
and beauty of the White Jasmine, which is 
loosely trained over it. Saas 





Prunus Blireiana fl.-pl. 


Those who are looking for a really good 
spring-flowering shrub or tree will hardly — 
find a more lovely one in its way than this — 
variety of the Myrobolam Plum. It has the 
same purple foliage as the better-known P. 
Pissardi, but the flowers are large and very _ 
double, and of a bright rosy-pink, and look 
exceedingly attractive with the tender young © 
foliage. Tit is especially valuable for cutting, 
the flowering sprays being. particularly wel- 
come in the early spring and lasting very 
well in water. panes +N S-L, 3 
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heart of the Columbine. 
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Characters of Trees and Plants 


Each plant has its own individuality. 


O those who have a real love for flowers 
[es trees there is so much to be found 
that is almost human. 
great extent, imitative, and most people must 
have seen for themselves, for instance, ‘the 
flock of doves drinking at a fountain in the 
The flowers of the 
Dielytra, which, besides being in the shape 
of a lyre, can be made to look like a Turk 
with arms akimbo; the Nun Lilies (that love 
darkness and damp), where, if one looks 


‘down the corolla and forces the pistil from 


among the petals, the death-like face of a 
little white Nun is exposed. Then there is 
the Passion Flower with the Sacred Symbols 
of the Hammer and the Nails, and the white 
wild Rose whose petals form a perfect heart, 
a fact which is probably known to compara- 
tively few people. : 

There are many others which it would be 
possible to mention, but space only allows the 
inclusion of the Golliwog plant, from which 
even its by no means euphonious Latin name, 
Ochna multiflora, does not take away the 
interest. It is a curious and_ interesting 
little plant, with blooms singularly like tiny 
black Golliwogs. Anyone who is fortunate 
enough to possess one should treasure it as 
any child treasures the ugly toy from which 
it is nicknamed. 

Whilst plants are imitative, trees have a 
great individuality of their own, which is not 
to be wondered at, perhaps, when one seri- 
ously contemplates their centuries of growth 
and development, and it is rather a wonder- 
ful thought that no human being has ever 
witnessed the full growth and development 
of the great trees in our woods and hedge- 


_ rows. 


Trees are veritable living creatures; they 
are not cast in moulds like steel bars. Each 


one has its own individuality; they are sub- 


ject to influences which may be hereditary or 
circumstantial, like every single human 


being; they are also subject to variations, 
and are seldom absolutely true to type. These 
things may not be apparent to everyone, be- 
cause everyone is not sympathetic towards 
trees. Probably most people feel the per- 
sonality of flowers much more markedly than 


Plants are, toa 


that of trees, and feel it more with some 
flowers ithan with others. Undoubtedly, that 


- with the strongest personality. is the Rose. 


Make, for one moment, a mind picture of a 
Rose Garden, and you will at once see this. 
The Rose is entirely feminine. There are 
those which are full-blown and matronly, 
drooping Tea Roses which are pale and 
virginal, great Red Roses like flaunting 
courtesans, White Roses like novices about 
to take the vow, Roses of shaded colours and 
daintily-arranged petals, like fashionably- 
dressed young ladies, and there are Roses 
which are fresh and sweet like little girls’ 
faces. 

Of all trees the Lime is easiest to know 
and be friendly with, for there is none which 
will more willingly—and few which will so 
willingly—smile upon the efforts of town and 
country dwellers to cultivate it, as the Lime. 
The ‘‘ Linden tree,’’ as it is called, has a 
subtle element of sympathy, and you will find 
it at its best, perhaps, as one of an arched 
avenue, roofing the long drive to some great 
country house, or shading the path towards 
some village church. 

The Beech, on the other hand, beautiful as 
it is in its grace, symmetry, and polish, is 
extremely masterful and allows no rivals, 
and even underwood and turf are banished 
from the shade of its branches; it is a 
monopolist which stakes out its claim with 
its roots and tholds it against all comers. 
Very opposite to this, again, is the Birch, the 
most graceful, perhaps, of all itrees, and one 
‘which has all the shyer graces. The wild 
Cherry is virginal in its purity of blossom— 
“the Vestal of the Forest’? as George 
Meredith calls it. The Walnut is bold and 
grand with its great curved limbs; the Poplar 
is gay and lithesome, like any famous ballet 
dancer; whilst the Ash also has a sense of 
light movement, and is the most beautiful of 
all the trees, for has it not been called ‘* the 
Venus of the Woods,” to which name it has 
undoubtedly as good a claim as that claimed 


~ for the Oak—‘ the King of the Forest.” 


Slowness and sombreness are the persistent 
characteristics of the Yew, which is the most 
“English of trees, and seems to have been 
associated with Britain from the very earliest 
days. It is a tree of great longevity, and, if 
some of the Yews in our churchyards or 
hedgerows could speak, what tales of the 
past they could relate, 


“What mighty news hath stormed their 
shade 


Of armies perished, realms unmade? ”’ 


The Oak is pre-eminent for the noble 
qualities of strength and endurance, and 
there is no other native tree whose history is 
so closely interwoven with the record of our 
national life—of its struggles, of its progress, 
of its development. It is, of course, par 
excellence, the tree of summer; it watches 

. human beings getting their daily bread with 
sweating brows and aching backs, and it 
knows the look of sunburnt arms and lagging 
steps, and it thas smelt the Apples crushed 
for cider, and the drying Hops. It has been 
appropriately said that the Oak is not only a 


=x tree, but “‘a garden and a country.’ It is 


a garden which offers a place to smaller 
plants, and provides a home for birds and 
insects, whilst in a broader sense it is a 
country with a history. Could the records of 
plant, bird, and insect life inhabiting the Oak 
made each year—spring, summer, autumn, 
-winter—be obtained for us during but one 
century only of its existence what a world of 
interest would be opened up. But the life of 
an Oak is extended over a period far longer 
than a century, enduring through events 





The curious-looking Ochna multifiora or 
Golliwog Plant 


which make up a considerable portion of the 
world’s history. 

Dryden seems to indicate that 900 years is 
the term of an Oak’s life, but certainly he 
errs on the short side. 


“Three centuries he grows; and three 
he stays 

Supreme in state; and in three more 
decays.”’ 


Haroitp R. WinTLe, F.R.G.S. 
Ridgedown, Harrietsham, Kent. 


The Cocoanut Palm (Cocos 
nucifera) 


This is commonly cultivated in all tropical 
countries, usually near the sea coast, where it 
thrives and forms a tree varying in height, 
according to the variety, from 20 feet to 
60 feet or more. The unbranched stem is sur- 
mounted by a cluster of from 20 to 30 feathery 
leaves, a full-grown leaf being about 15 feet 
in length and from 4 feet to 6 feet in width. 
The flower-stalk rises from the main~stem 
among the older leaves. Both male and 
female flowers are borne on the same inflores- 
cence, the male at the upper end and the 
female below. 


The fruit is more or less ovoid, and the 
hard shell of the nut is surrounded by a 
fibrous covering or husk, which may be as 
much as 2 inches thick. This husk affords a 
natural protection, for without it many nuts 
would be smashed to pieces on falling to the 
ground from such a height. Trees may 
begin to produce nuts when five or six years 
of age, but no crop of any importance can 
generally be expected before the twelfth year 
after planting. At this age, and for many 
years afterwards, the yield from a single tree 
is from 50 to 100 nuts per annum. 

There is no part of the Cocoanut Palm 
which is not of some economic importance, 
the two most valuable products in a com- 
mercial sense being the dried kernel or copra, 
from which oil is expressed. It is largely 
employed in the manufacture of toilet soaps, 
and is also an excellent oil for cooking. The 
strong, fibrous husk which covers the nut is 
valuable owing to its stiffness and durability, 
and is much used in the manufacture of mats, 
brushes, and ropes. 


The germination of the Cocoanut is an un- 
common €vent in this country, but neverthe- 
less it is a very interesting process. Every- 
one knows there are three orifices or eyes at 
one end of the nut. It is from one of the 
eyes—usually the largest one—that the young 
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Golden Wattle (Acacia pycnantha) 
This species has phyllodes or false leaves 


plant emerges, first sending out the radicle 
or root, which rapidly penetrates into the soil, 
often to a considerable depth. The plumule is 
drawn out by the root, and it is from this por- 
tion that the first green leaf protrudes. 
The illustration depicts a young Cocoanut 
Palm about a month old. Although Cocoa- 
nuts are put on the market usually after the 
removal of the husk, it will be seen in this 
case the husk was not removed. Whether the 
husk is removed or left on makes no differ- 
ence to its germination. The nut must, how- 
ever, be quite fresh, and, of course, it must 
be placed in a moist atmosphere, where a 
temperature of 70 degs. Fahr. jis maintained. 


So 
Australian Wattles or Acacias 


There are over 400 species of Acacia, most 
of them being natives of Australia, where 
they grow in great abundance and to such 
perfection that they have been adopted as the 
National flower and are commonly called 
Wattles. 

In many of their characters the various 
species differ considerably. Some have true 
leaves like the Black Wattle (A. decurrens 
var. normalis), others possess phyllodes only, 
which consist of a flattened development of 
the leaf-stalk as in the Golden Wattle (A. 
pycnantha); some reach only a few inches in 
height, others 30 feet or 40 feet. The flowers 
in practically all cases take the form of the 
yellow balls seen on the well-known Mimosa 
(A. dealbata), and vary in shade from palest 
to deepest yellow. They may grow singly or 
in clusters. 

Though the winter in this country is too 
severe for the Acacias to be grown per- 
manently in the open, they may be grown in 
a slightly warm house in pots and then be 
stood outdoors from May to September, or 
they may, of course, be kept permanently 
under glass. 

The Acacia seed possesses a very hard coat, 
and to hasten germination it is a good plan 
to place it in a cup, pour on boiling water, 
and allow to stand for some hours. They 
should be planted in a well-drained compost 
of loam and peat with the addition of silver 
sand. No manure of any kind should be 
used, but the roots should be kept moist at 
all times, and in summer plenty of water 
should be given. Pruning, when required, 
consists merely of trimming the plant into 


shape, and should be carried out immediately 
after flowering. 

The species usually grown are A. dealbata, 
A. Baileyana, A. Drummondii, A. Riceana,_ 
and A. armata, but at the present time they 
are confined almost entirely to botanical 
gardens. 

The Black Wattle has a considerable com- 
mercial value, owing to the suitability of its 
bark, which is stripped periodically, for 
tanning, and it has been planted extensively 
in South Africa for this purpose. 


The Sweet-scented flowers 


UST as when we lose good health that we 

appreciate it most, so in the floral world, 

when we see some of our favourite flowers 
losing their perfume we cherish them all the 
more. Perfume in flowers is wanted more 
to-day than ever before. It is futile for the 
public to blame raisers of new plants for neg- 
lecting to develop perfume when the public 
chooses the new flower of largest size and 
brightest colour. Last summer I watched a 
visitor to a flower show go up to a vase of 
Sweet Peas to smell the flowers. Naturally 
he chose the brightest colour, but the flower 
had no scent, The exhibitor rushed forward 
and presented a vase of flowers sweetly per- 
fumed, yet of a colour and size which few 
people would have selected as the best to look 
at. 

Besides the Sweet Pea, Roses have suffered 
badly. Let us remember those among the 
sweetest, viz., General McArthur, Hadley, 
Hoosier Beauty, Rose Marie, Rev. Page 
Roberts, La France, Mrs. Charles Russell, 
Richmond, .Capt. Hayward, Mrs. John 
Laing, Frank Dunlop, Gloire de Dijon, 
Maréchal Niel, and several old H.P. and 
Cabbage Roses still worth a place in gardens 
for their scent alone. Among Carnations, 
Mrs. Myles Kennedy is one of the sweetest, 
while Snowstorm, White Pearl, Winter Glow, 
British Triumph, and Mary Pearson rank 
high among perpetuals. Quite a number of 
the Perpetual Carnations are sweet in spring, 
summer, and autumn, but lose their perfume 
in winter. Many of the old border varieties 
of to-day have lost their scent, yet we-shall- 
never forget the Old Clove, still worth grow- 
ing for this reason. Even the modern Violet 
is not above reproach, but there are many still 
good. 
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One of the most gloriously perfumed plants 
in the floral world to-day is Daphne indica 
rubra, which thrives in a cold greenhouse and 
a peaty soil. It prefers a moist atmosphere 
but not wet soil. It is hardy in warm situa- 
tions outside on a wall in the west and 
southern counties. - ; 

A plant which rivals the Daphne indica for 
perfume is Boronia megastigma, another 
peat-loving plant, native of Australia. Wafted 
on the breeze no flower excels it for sweet- 
ness, yet it is another insignificant-looking 
blossom, and has the curious quality of in- 
toxicating the sense of smell if one gets too 
close to it. Not that the perfume is over- 
powering, for it is at all times very refresh- 
ing. When first perceived, 100 feet away from 
the house in which it is grown, its sweetness 
is quite unique. The Australian Acacias, 
popularly known as Mimosa, are among the 
plants delightful for their scent as well as 
their beauty. Many varieties succeed outside 
in sheltered spots in the southern and western 
counties. Several of the so-called greenhouse 
Rhododendrons from the Himalayas excel in 
this respect, notably R. fragrantissimum. 
Who will forget the ‘‘ Cherry Pie”’ of our 
younger days? There are varieties to-day 
equally good so long as we do not select those 
with the largest flowers. 

Fortunately the number of fragrant flowers 
is still legion, whether among exotic plants 
such as Gardenias and Stephanotis, of cool 
greenhouse plants like the Genista (Cytisus), 
Bouvardia, Choysia ternata, etc., hardy 
climbers such as Jasmines, or plants of the 
open air like the Mignonette, which varies 
according to soil, weather, and variety. Many 
of our garden flowers vary considerably, as 
noticed on a moist June evening when 
Alyssum vies with Mignonette. 
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‘is still so fortunate as to possess a plant of 


the true old fragrant Musk let it be cared for. 
I have not seen it for many a day. 

Among flowers that can be mentioned to 
have had their perfume developed are two 
which one does not usually associate with 
scent—the Cyclamen and the Chrysanthe- 
mum. We now have a strain of Cyclamens 
(winter-Aowering greenhouse variety, persi- 
cum) which is delightfully fragrant; the 
flowers are not so large or so brilliant as those 
of some others. One does not associate the 
Chrysanthemum with scent, but there are a 
few. sweet-smelling single varieties which 
are a step in the right direction. 

The perfume of flowers is a quality not 
always found in the finest-looking specimen, 
as for instance the night-scented Stock and 
Nicotiana affinis. LAURENCE J. COOK. 


The Exacting Peony 


Those who may be thinking of planting 
Pzeonies will be well advised if they study the 
requirements of these plants, or the results 
may be disappointing. | Many hardy plants 
will succeed, or at least do fairly well in 
almost any situation, but the Paony is not 
one of these. If the soil, for example, be 
light, it is absolutely necessary to work in 
some stiffer material, and to add a proportion 
of cow manure, while in addition a mulch is 
advisable during growth. It ought to be re- 
membered, too, that the season of the Pzeony 
‘5 a brief one, so that massing is hardly 
judicious, although a blend of singles and 
doubles would give a display during the 
greater part of May and June. Yet it is pre- 
ferable to plant at intervals in the borders, 
allowing such a distance between the clumps 
as will permit the working in of other her- 
baceous plants, choosing such things as will 
take up the display when the Pzonies go out 
of bloom and carry it on to the end of the 
season. W. McG, 
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Fruit Pruning with an Object 


How to distinguish leaf-buds and flower-buds 


In their earliest stages of growth each kind 
of bud on fruit-trees is protected by vegetable 
tissue in the form of scales, which fall away 
slowly as the buds approach their full size and 
cease to require protection under normal con- 
ditions. During this period the two kinds of 
buds rather resemble each other, and it is 
difficult for- an inexperienced eye to dis- 
tinguish with certainty between them. As the 
buds slowly increase in size the leaf-buds be- 
come longer and more acute, and the flower- 
buds blunter and rounder. 

In the case of the Plum and Peach it is 
- more difficult to distinguish between the two 
buds than it is to do so those on the Apple 
and Pear. In the Plum and Peach there may 
be two or three buds at a node or joint, one, 
the central bud, being a leaf or wood-bud, 
and the others: flower-buds in well-matured 
wood, or leaf-buds in the case of ill-ripened 
wood. 

In the cases of the Pear and Apple the buds 
are more readily recognised. The Pear has 
one bud only at a node, and that bud is either 
a wood-bud or a flower-bud, or a wood-bud 
in a stage of transition from a wood-bud to a 
flower-bud. The same remarks apply to the 
Apple. In either case, when in doubt select 


an unimportant bud which is in the transition 


stage and bisect it; and having determined 
the nature of that bud its treatment may be 
applied to every similar bud on the tree 
during the year. It will, or will not, be cap- 
able of producing fruit from such buds that 
year. 

In the case of the Nectarine and Apricot- 
buds, both wood and flower-buds are more 
difficult to distinguish than are those of the 
Pear and Apple. The Nectarine should be 
pruned as for Peaches. The Apricot fruits 
upon well-matured one-year-old wood and 
upon spurs, therefore the main branches 
should be kept more widely apart than is 
commonly practised for Peaches and Nec- 
tarines; indeed, the size of the leaves makes 
more space for them imperative if the 
trees are to produce fruit in abundance. Keep 
the main branches well spread out, and if pos- 
sible keep an open V at the top of the tree, 
especially on the upper half of the wall. 
‘Usually the flower-buds of the Apricot are 
readily identified from the wood-buds and 
need not be carelessly cut away through in- 
sufficient knowledge or haste. Do not allow 
the spurs to extend too far from the wall, but 
cut them back with care. 

MAKING A RIGHT cuT.—Making the right 
cut is one of the most misunderstood of all 
gardening operations, chiefly because the 
pruners have not learned one or two essen- 
bis [Sai 

WEATHER FOR PRUNING.—Beyond ‘question 
good pruning does to some extent depend 
upon the weather. Pruning in severe weather 
is very undesirable and more likely to be pro- 
ductive of harm than good to both trees and 
pruners. 

PRUNING NEWLY-PLANTED — FRUIT-TREES.— 
Many planters are quite easy about their trees 
until the planting is completed. Then uneasi- 
ness arises because of the confusing forms of 
advice tendered about the best time for prun- 
ing and the method of pruning to be fol- 
lowed. Unfortunately the most strenuous 
advisers and most dogmatic know the least 
about the subject, both practically and theo- 
_retically, because they know not the many 
difficulties of the subject and the ease with 
which misunderstanding may arise and mis- 
“takes which are difficult of remedy made. 
_ Having properly planted and staked the trees, 
- the next thing to do is to let them alone until 


the sap circulates more freely in February or 
March (and in the case of laggard trees until 
April or May). Then the pruner who knows 
his work will be able to estimate the size and 
strength of the new growth or shoot, each 
bud of which he has choice. Closely study 
the wood-buds of the trees, and so soon as the 
pruner thinks he can foresee the character of 
the growth promised by the best-placed buds 
for forming the tree let him proceed with his 
pruning. fa Di 


The Mysteries of Grape-growing 


In his informative article on Grapes, in the 
issue of November roth, Mr. Wm. Taylor 
says :—‘‘ Grapes are the easiest of all fruits 
to grow when one can get rid of the many 
grandfatherly whims.’ I am, indeed, glad 
that there is, at least, another heretic, and 
that Mr. Tiaylor has had the courage to refer 
to the ‘‘ grandfatherly whims” of many of 
our Grape growers. In my early days it was 
borne in upon me that the cultivation of the 
Vine was a mystery only to be undertaken by 
high priests and their attendant acolytes. 
Moving about in search of experience, my 
faith received rude shocks, and grew dimmer 
and dimmer. My disenchantment came 
about somewhat as follows :—One gardener 
under whom I worked, and who was one of 
our best-known Scottish fruitmen—the -late 
Mr. J. M. Stewart, Mollance—was what we 
used to call a ‘‘ degree’’ man. That is to 
say, he was meticulous to a fault concerning 
the temperature of the vineries under my 
charge, and did the thermometer indicate a 
shade less, or more, than the temperature 
laid down, there was trouble. Further, Mr. 
Stewart was a firm believer in moisture, 
alike in the border and in the atmosphere. 
Twice per day the vineries were syringed 
until the houses were dripping wells and, in 
addition, the evaporation troughs were kept 
full and steaming. The 
borders were frequently 
and copiously watered. 
That this treatment was, 
apparently, justified is 
attested by Mr. Stewart's 
many successes at the 
premier Scottish shows. 
Leaving Mollance, a firm 
believer in the degree- 
cum-moisture treatment, 
I went to Southwick 
under the late Mr. James 
Blacklock, who, too, was 
a singularly — successful 
Grape grower and who 
could finish Muscat of 
Alexandria and Grizzly 
Frontignan better than 
any other gardener of 
my acquaintance. When 
taking over the vineries 
he said (I well remember 
his words) :—‘‘ You. are 
one.of Stewart’s 
disciples, but — no 
syringing here. No 


watching the ther- 
mometer, and only 
border watering when 


border watering is 
wanted. And no evapora- 
tion troughs. Use your 
common sense—the Vine 
is a hardy plant, not a ten- 
der exotic.’? The Grapes 
grown under these con- 
ditions were magnificent, 
Muscat of Alexandria, as 
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I have said, being of the very highest 
quality. Nor, under the rather arid 
conditions, was there any outbreak of 
insect pests. Plenty of ventilation, moderate 
pipe heat, and sufficient moisture, but 
no more, were the keynotes. Here, then, 
was a problem. Which of the two theories 
was the correct one? Or, after all, was 
either correct? Could it be that it was not 
because of, but in spite of, the treatment that 
success followed both methods? Gradually 
I became disillusionised until, like Mr. 
Taylor, I came to the conclusion (which has 
amply been confirmed by many years of ob- 
servation and of experience) that there is too 
much grandfatherliness connected with the 
growing of Grapes—that the high priests and 
their mysteries are, alike, humbugs, and that 
common sense, plus attention to detail, com- 
bined with a knowledge of the Vine and its 
requirements, are all that is necessary for the 
grower to produce Grapes which he need not 
be ashamed to own in any company. I am 
glad to be a heretic—even to the point of 
excommunication by the orthodox—in the 
company of Mr. Taylor. W. McG. 
Dumfries. 


Apple Ecklinville Seedling 


No tree among the many grown by me 
compares with this for its regularity and its 
weight of crop annually produced. This is 
not its only recommendation, for its high 
cooking qualities, handsome shape, and large 
size fit it for the palace, mansion, villa, and 
cottage in an equal degree. It is an Apple 
that the market man can easily dispose of. 
Its only failing is that its skin is tender, 
and thus easily bruised. Once the tree 
reaches a fruiting size it rarely fails to give 
a crop, often more heavy—too heavy, in fact 
—than light. Bush form is the best, and its 
freedom of fruiting is a great help in keeping 
the tree in good shape and of moderate 
growth. Very little pruning I find necessary 
with this variety, and it comes quickly into 
bearing, which cannot be said of all Apples. 


Be, Ces 


The Black Wattle (Acacia decurrens var. normalis) 
This Acacia has true leaves 
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Early-flowering Chrysanthemums Disbudded 


(IN REPLY TO A CORRESPONDENT.) 


These outdoor Chrysanthemums are very 
largely cultivated by those who supply our 
markets with ‘ blooms” as distinct from 
sprays or naturally-grown flowers. The 
former are disbudded to a single flower, 
while the latter develop quite naturally. I 
know some growers who commence cutting 
these disbudded blooms in July and keep up 
a continuous supply until the mid-season or 
November varieties appear. These plants 
are literally grown by the acre, and hundreds 
of thousands of flowers are cut and disposed 
of. My earliest recollection of these flowers 
goes back to the days of Mme. Desgranges, 
a creamy-white variety, which came perfectly 
white as a disbudded flower, and its yellow 
sport, G. Wermig. These were always dis- 
budded for September and October flowering, 
and were great favourites in their day; in 
fact, the former variety was largely grown 
for Covent Garden market until quite recent 
times. With the advent of a new race that is 





heavy soils, while the cultivation of light soils 
is best deferred until the spring. The — - 
PropacaTion should be done in the two 
first months of the year, so that good sturdy 
plants are ready for planting out in late April 
or early May, according ito the district and 
season. The young plants can be grown in 
3-inch or 4-inch pots until ready for planting: 
out. They should have been pinched back 
before this; in fact, as_soon as they are 6 
inches to 9 inches ‘high. In the case of most 
varieties this is all the pinching required, 
though in some cases a second pinching may 
be done, though never later than the first 
week in June. It is sometimes necessary to 
remove some of the breaks or growths, or 
there will be too many stems for the plant to 
develop properly. Twelve growths will make 
a good plant if we secure a flower on each. 
Early staking is advisable, so that the shoots 


can be looped up to the stake as they grow, - 


and so keep them upright. The object of the 


Nerine Bowdeni, remarkable for its freedom in flowering and its hardiness 


greatly superior they have dropped out of 
cultivation. The varieties now grown to 
produce these disbudded flowers can hardly 
be classed as early outdoor flowering, for if 
left to grow naturally they do not bloom until 
well into October, and in the majority of 
cases the flowers would be spoiled by early 
frosts before they attained perfection; though 
if disbudded they will produce their flowers 
in September. Only in this way can they be 
classed as early outdoor flowering. The 
bulk of the sorts has been produced by mar- 
ket growers, who have devoted much time 
and expense to their production. Now, how- 
ever, many amateurs are growing these dis- 
budded flowers either for exhibition or their 
own pleasure. A plant carrying from 12 to 
18 large flowers, each from 4 inches to 6 
inches in diameter, is a striking object in any 
bed or border. 

As the object in view is to produce large 
flowers a good deep soil is required, and, not 
only that, it must be rich also. This is done 
by giving a good dressing of stable or farm- 
yard manure when the ground is being pre: 

_pared, while a liberal sprinkling of bone-meal 
is also added. This preparation of the land 
should be done in the autumn or winter on all 


cultivator is to have good firm wood, though 
not hard, and, to do this, the plants will re- 
quire watering during dry periods. As soon 
as the buds appear the central one should be 
taken or retained and the surrounding buds 
rubbed out. This will secure one flower to 
each stem. Under these conditions the 
flowers develop fully during September and 
the early part of October. Those that are 
later will require some protection from fogs 
and frost. 
VarRiETIES.—Some of the most popular 
varieties for this purpose are Almirante 
(bright orange-bronze), Betty Spark (clear 
rose-pink), Pink Delight (delicate pink) and 
its sport, Bronze Delight, Cissbury White (a 
pretty incurving variety, about the only true 
incurving sort we have), Cranford Pink (a 
soft shade). Cranford Yellow (very fine), 
Elsenham White (a good easy grower), Gold- 
finder (brilliant yellow, a fine upright habit), 
Harvester (light bronze, a sport -from_ the 
former varietv), Le Pactole (bronzy-yellow, 
short petals), Pink Profusiom (a nice shade of 
pink and a free grower), Red Almirante (a 
bright red sport from Almirante), Sanctity 
(pure white, one of the best, a good dwarf 
habit), and September Glory (a bright orange- 


_gives the 
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bronze with a good free habit). Several of 
the varieties enumerated I have given under 
their known trade names, though I ought to 
state they are not the raisers’ names. 


J. -BAR. 


Nerine Bowdeni 


There is now an endless number of charm- 
ing hybrid Nerines with flowers of various 
shades, ranging from scarlet, through salmon 
and pink to white. Few plants can equal a 
well-grown batch of these delightful plants 
for the cool greenhouse during the autumn. 
Like many other species of plants, some ,are 
often overlooked, and even neglected, for 
others of hybrid origin, as happens in the case 
of Nerine Bowdeni. If in colour and shape 
N. Bowdeni is outshone by its charming 
cousins, it has two important points in its 
favour, and these are its freedom of flower- 
ing and its hardiness. There are few places 
in the southern part of England where it can- 
not be grown successfully outside if given a 
well-drained position under a warm, sunny 
wall. A position that suits the Belladonna 
Lily will suit this plant also. 

The illustration shows a group growing 
along the south wall of one of the green- 
houses in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge, 
where it has been now for over 10 years. 
There was only one bulb when_ originally 
planted. Each autumn it is very effective, the 
flower-scapes each over 1 foot high, and bear- 
ing from eight to 16 flowers with pale rose 
segments, the keel of a darker shade, which 
flowers a streaked appearance. 
Other species, such as N.  filifolia, N.- 
flexuosa, -and N. sarniensis have been tried 
outside, but so far without any success. _ 

It is over 25 years since N. Bowdeni was 
introduced into this country from Cape 
Colony by Mr. A. Bowden, who sent bulbs 
home to his mother, Mrs. Cornish-Bowden, 
of Newton Abbot, who grew it and flowered it 
for several years. She afterwards sent bulbs 
to Kew, with a request that, should it be new, 
it might be named after her son. At first it 
was thought to answer the description of 
Nerine lucida, another species from Cape 
Colony, and was known as such. Later it 
was identified as N. excellens major, but as it 
was more than three months later in coming 
into bloom than the type, the late Mr. W. E. 
Gumbleton, who with others had received a 
bulb, added the name of tardiflora to it. 
Under this name—N. excellens major tardi- 
flora—it received an Award of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 18, 
1904. Afterwards, with more material avail- 
able, it was found to be a new species, and 
was named as it is known and recognised to- 
day, as Nerine Bowdeni. 
parent of several fine hybrids. I believe both 
N. aurora and N. Hero have N. Bowdeni 
blood in them, and probably there are others. 

F. G. PRESTON. 


Plants after frost 


We have just recently experienced several 
rather severe frosts—the glass descending 
on two. occasions to 12 degs.—and after 
the thaw it has become necessary to look 
round. Wallflowers, Cheiranthus Allioni, 
Myosotis—such like things generally—in 
order to firm them up at the roots. Late- 
planted Strawberries, too, must receive at- 
tention, and the bulb border in which Darwin 
and May-flowering Tulips were put out 
during September and October should also be 
scrutinised. | Sometimes 
bulbs may be forced out of the soil, and it is 


wise to replace these as quickly as possible. 


The more delicate Alpines ought, too, to be 
protected in some manner, and it is wise to 
have duplicates of these plunged in ashes in 
a cold-frame. W. McGurFFroc. | 

Dumfries. 
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HE 1924 seed catalogues are coming to 
hand, and those gardeners and amateurs 
who ‘have not received copies should pro- 
cure them forthwith. It is always interest- 
ing and instructive to closely read the con- 
tents of these catalogues. As far as possible 
amateurs should get the whole of the 
necessary seeds in one order, but as this is 
not always convenient the bulk may be 
obtained now and supplementary orders sent 
later on. In’ the first order Leeks, Onions, 
Tomatoes, Celery, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Lettuce, Brussels Sprouts, Carrots, Broad 
Beans, Parsnips, and Peas must be included. 
A stock of dry soil will be an advantage 
when sowing the seeds, as rarely can one 
procure any sufficiently dry from the open 
quarters. Add, also, dry, coarse sand, some 
leaf-soil, wood-ashes, charcoal, and old 
mortar-rubble. It is advisable to add a small 
quantity of old mortar-rubble to the com- 
posts for all vegetable seeds raised early in 
the year, especially those of the Cabbage 
family. as it sweetens the soil, rendering it 
porous, and warm, consequently encouraging 
young roots to grow freely. All these 
materials should be stored in places where 
they will remain dry and cool. 
ASSISTING-SHELTERS.—Only in those cosy 
little kitchen gardens may one do without 
some temporary shelter when one is raising 
the first batches of plants, and, even in these 
gardens a few rude shelters are serviceable. 
If we except the cold-frame I do not know 
of any kind more useful than those made by 
placing g-inch or 14-inch boards on edge, 
securing them in position by driving in 
wooden pegs on both sides and covering with 
straw mats, sacks, tiffany, or any similar 
material. I have used such primitive shelters 
for more than 30 years, in addition to the 
ordinary frames. Do not endeavour to make 
these rough frames wide; a width of 3 feet 
is quite sufficient. Such are more easily at- 
tended to and more efficient. 
PLANTS TO RAISE IN PRIMITIVE SHELTERS.— 


As there is no danger of over-forcing, the 


young plants rarely run to seed prematurely. 
Early Peas and Broad Beans in 2-inch-thick 


_ turves cut 1 foot long and 6 inches wide are 


advanced considerably in such shelters. 


_ Brussels Sprouts will be valuable, so raised, 


Cauliflowers, and Cabbages, too. Then there 
is a possibility of making up a seed-bed or 
two for early Horn Carrots and Radishes. The 
old-fashioned frames with turf walls are also 
very useful for this kind of work. 
POTATOES : SEED TUBERS.—During January 
seed tubers should be closely watched so that 


useless sprouts are not encouraged to grow’ 


by a too close temperature and atmosphere. 
As much exposure as possible to the cool 
outer air when there is no frost will do them 
a lot of good, helping to keep the sprouts 
It is a wise plan to select 
a few tubers of a good early sort and place 
them in a shallow box half-buried in fine soil 
and leaf-soil mixed. Place the box in a 
greenhouse, frame, or sunny window, so that 


specially-treated tubers may be planted in a 
cold-frame, at the foot of a wall, or in a 
naturally warm border to yield some extra 
early tubers. Unless a little temporary pro- 


_ tection can be given, an attempt to grow early 
_ crops in this way should not be made. 


= AUTUMN-RAISED BRUSSELS SPROUTS.—These 


are valuable, but of special value to the allot- 
~ment holder who wishes to have firm buttons 


_ fit to gather in October. Spring-raised plants * 
- will not satisfactorily produce sprouts as early 
as October. The stock of autumn plants 
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Kitchen Garden and Allotment 
The Seed Order 


should be well looked after now, not coddled 
at all, but kept quite clean in their beds. The 
date for final planting will be late in March 
or early in April. 

PLANNING THE NEw YEAR’S cCROpPS.—The 
successful cultivator must give close atten- 
tion to this matter. He knows the quarter in 
his garden where the soil is deepest and the 
most friable. That being so, the should mark 
off a plot for such root crops as Carrots, 
Parsnips, and Beet. Then there will be the 
quarter for Onions, probably the one now 
occupied by Celery. The plot best suited for 
Leeks and Celery must be trenched very 
deeply, and trenches made, the soil in them 
forked up deeply and left in a lumpy state 
for the weather to sweeten and pulverise it. 
If the cultivator has been troubled with 
Onion mildew in past years he should sprinkle 


dry, unslaked lime freely on the surface of 


the soil in the new quarters immediately the 
soil is trenched. Two lbs. of sulphur per rod 
also sprinkled on one month later will help 
to free the soil of troublesome fungus. 
During past years we have had long spells 
of dry weather, and Peas and Beans have 
failed partially in badly or shallow-dug soils. 
Some of the best crops have resulted where 
trenches were opened and garden refuse, leaf- 
soil, and old soils from pots and boxes were, 
with decaving vegetable leaves and those of 
weeds, even, all buried under a nice layer of 
soil in the ordinary way. A sprinkling of 
salt on the decaying rubbish kills many 
insects. GG: -B: 


Winter Greens: a retrospect 


I have found it almost impossible to have 
Cauliflowers available on a given date 
in the autumn, year after year. During 
the past 10 years I have sown seeds of the 
same variety—Veitch’s Autumn Giant—on 
the same dates~and afforded the resultant 
plants similar good treatment, but twice only 
have I been able to cut the best curds just 
when required. The latter have ‘‘ turned 
in’’ a week or two before, or after. I refer 
to one variety, but. by growing several one 
can, generally, succeed. One individual 
plant I left from the spring, 1922, sowing, 
out of curiosity, and it yielded a fine head 
late this summer. 

In wet autumns in heavy, retentive soils, 
the early and second-early sorts are much 
disfigured by slugs; in sandy soils they are 
comparatively free from these pests. 

The Winningstadt Cabbage has proved to 
be one of our best autumn sorts. Dwarf 
Green Curled and Drumhead Savoys, too, 
have been very satisfactory. Three selected 
varieties of Broccoli, one for autumn, one mid-_ 
winter, and one late spring, linking up with 
the early Cauliflowers in May, promise to 
fulfil all expectations. It is not a satisfac- 


tory plan to plant too many of one variety; - 


far better have, say, three sorts comprising 
the 200 or 300 plants, or even the modest 50, 
as the case may be. In open winters one 
sees, too often, waste in the Broccoli quarters. 
Of Brussels Sprouts the Dalkeith has been 
the best this vear. The plants were autumn- 
raised and beat the spring-raised ones, the 
crop of the former being heavier and superior 
in quality. In severe winters the-Curly or 
Cottager’s Kale is a standby. I see fewer 
plants about this winter than usual. 

In naturally dry soils winter greens have 
suffered very much during the dry summers. 
I have seen great breadths of plants, grown 
in the ordinary way and planted out in June, 
less in size at the end of August than they 
were when planted. Old kitchen gardens, 
where the soil was deep, low-lying, and full 
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of humus, sweetened by judicious applica- 
tions of lime, yielded excellent plants in these 
dry summers, the growth being firm but pro- 
gressive throughout. My own plan in dry 
ground is to take out medium trenches 2 feet 
6 inches apart, apply manure mixed with soil, 
plant, and, in due course, earth-up. In this 
way I have plants growing well in dry spells. 
SOLENT. 


Seed Potatoes in winter 


‘It is curious that when seed Potatoes are 
being harvested much anxiety is devoted to 
their selection, handling, and storage, but, 
once stored, that anxiety appears to be at an 
end. They are then thought to be safe, and 
little attention is given to them so long as 
actual decay does not set ‘in. In a general 
way, no doubt, no great harm results from 
this policy, but I am convinced that if seed 
Potatoes be carefully attended to during the’ 
winter it will be beneficial in every way. If 
looked over, say, once a month, or when, by 
reason of bad weather, work out of doors is 
impossible, incipient decay may be detected 
and prevented from infecting other sound 
tubers. When stored in heaps, as they must 
be in many cases, a decaying tuber or two in 
the centre may soon lead to the loss of others 
in their immediate neighbourhood. Everyone 
values, or ought to value, sound seed, and 
this periodic turnover is the only way to keep 
the tubers in good condition. Tubers of 
small or medium size will keep better than 
those of larger size, and those who selected 
such at raising time will have fewer decaying 
tubers than those who selected and stored 
large and small ones indiscriminately. 

It is usually recommended that seed 
Potatoes be kept in the dark, but they will do 
equally well—indeed, sometimes better—in 
the light. My chief objection to storing them 
in the dark is that it tends to premature 
growth. As is well known, some varieties 
are naturally inclined to start early under all 
conditions, and this tendency is accentuated 
when the tubers are stored in the dark. Such 
varieties are appreciably retarded when 
stored in a cool place and fully exposed to the 
light. - Strong, vigorous, green shoots will 
never push out so quickly from exposed 
tubers as weakly white growths do from 
tubers stored in the dark. The latter are 
worthless, and ought not to be encouraged. 

The best of all seed tubers are those which 
never require to be -disbudded. The shoots 
from the main eyes are, as a rule, the strong- 
est, and when these are broken off the suc- 
ceeding growths are weaker. If, therefore, 
seed can be retarded to some extent, and these 
robust shoots secured at a proper length at 
planting time, success is assured. A position 
well lighted and free from any danger of 
frost will go far toward securing this de- 
sirable end; and in mild weather air should 
be freely admitted. During very severe frost 
a light covering of straw or other light and 
dry material may be allowed, but it ought to 
be removed as speedily as possible when the 
frost goes, A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Manuring Rhubarb 


In very many gardens Rhubarb is not given 
a good position. Not infrequently the roots 
are planted in some out-of-the-way corner 
where there are little light and less sun, 
almost giving one the impression that its very 
inclusion in the garden had been an after- 
thought. But it is worthy of good culture, 
bearing in mind its use on the table in early 
spring. Wherever it ts located, manure, if 
applied about the crowns now, will help it. 
Any rubbish left on the ground may also be 
drawn round to protect it from severe 
weather and hasten it on. When left to itself 
for years, minus manure and without being 
divided, it deteriorates. WOOoDBASTWICK. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


The seed list 

With the advent of the 
New Year our attention 
is drawn to the seeds re- 
quired for the various 
departments of the gar- 
den during the season by 
the arrival of the nursery- 
men’s seed lists. « Curi- 
ously, those of Con- 
tinental origin are 
generally the first to 
arrive, and, like the lists 
of our own nurserymen, must be carefully 
scanned through and a note made of any 
desirable seeds which it is often difficult to 
procure at home. A good index to such lists 
is of great assistance to the gardener in 
making out his order; indeed, those without 
one are generally cast aside. After careful 
perusal of these lists prepare the order in a 
methodical manner on ithe order sheet pro- 
vided by the nurseryman, as it should not be 
forgotten that the present is the latter’s most 
pressing time and, in helping him, you are 
assisting in the delivery of your own order. 


Fruit-houses 

Bring forward the washing and cleansing 
of these, especially in the case of those it is 
intended to start early, and whether the 
occupants are Figs, Vines, or Peaches no 
time should be lost in getting them pruned 
and dressed. The borders must be relieved of 
1 inch or so of their surface, which is sure to 
contain undesirable insect life, and this must 
be replaced by a light top-dressing of good 
loam, old lime rubble, soot, and an approved 
fertiliser thoroughly mixed together and fol- 
lowing its application to the borders, made 
tolerably firm, and a soaking of water given 
to the whole. 


Plant-houses 

It is the custom at this season to have these 
thoroughly overhauled, and as space is very 
important those plants of doubtful value 
should be disposed of without delay, and fol- 
lowing the cleansing of all glass and wood- 
work, and the washing, if necessary, of the 
gravel on the stages, take care that-all pots 
are scrubbed before being replaced, and in the 
case of palms and similar subjects the leaves 
should be sponged with a weak solution of 
soap and water. Where climbing plants are 
trained to the roof those not in bloom may be 
pruned, and if attacked with scale or bug 
sponged with a good insecticide before being 
replaced. 


Hardy fruit 

There is still plenty of time in which to 
make fresh plantations of Raspberries, both 
perpetual kinds and the older varieties, the 
former supplying an abundance of luscious 
fruit over a very long period. The pruning of 
trained trees, whether of Apple, Pear, Apricot, 
or Plum, may be brought forward during 
favourable weather, and during cold spells 
point the surface soil carefully over about the 
roots of the trees, and where possible give the 
borders a dusting of lime. 


Kitchen garden 

Bring forward arrears of digging and 
trenching, and seize the opportunity when the 
latter is taking place to get rid of all decay- 
ing vegetable matter by burying it in the 
bottom of the trench to the benefit of the soil. 
Place Seakale crowns and Chicory roots in a 
warm, dark place for forcing. 

E. MARKHAM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 





Midland Counties 


Foreword 

At no better time can 
the work of the past year 
be reviewed with the ob- 
ject of correcting any 
little faults which may 
have occurred. 


Seed order 

There should be no de- 
lay in dispatching this, 
due attention being given 
to colour schemes. Sub- 
jects which have proved 
in the district should form the 





themselves 
bulk of the order, but a few of the later 
novelties may be included and given a trial. 
When received from the seedsman take care 
to store them in a dry place until required. 


Outside work 

Taking advantage of favourable weather, 
the planting of shrubberies and borders 
should be pushed on and completed as soon 
as possible. The same applies to the digging 
of the kitchen garden. A coat of manure will 
prevent the ground becoming too hard in the 
event of frosty weather. It is an excellent 
practice to trench one-third of the ground 
annually, avoiding working it in a wet or 
snow-covered state. Complete the pruning of 
hardy fruits, excepting Gooseberries in dis- 
tricts where birds are troublesome. 


Pot Strawberries 

Owing to present-day economy these, as 
well as Peaches, Vines, and Figs, are not so 
often started before the New Year. Before 
being placed in the forcing-house remove all 
decaying foliage and any mossy growth 
which may have formed on the surface soil. 
Attend to drainage, wash the pots, and top- 
dress with good fresh loam containing a fair 
sprinkling of soot and _ superphosphate, 
leaving ample room for watering. A lean- 
to facing south is the best form of structure 
for the early batches, although a shelf in a 
recently-started Peach-house will suit them 
well. Select only the strongest crowns and 
arrange them upon shelves up the roof at a 
distance of 15 inches from the roof glass. 
During the first fortnight maintain a night 
temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs., rising to 
50 degs. by day. 


Early Peaches 

If the early Peach-house has not already 
been closed preparatory to forcing no time 
should be lost in doing so if ripe fruit is re- 
quired from the earliest varieties in June. A 
temperature of 4o degs. to 45 degs. during 
the day is ample. _Fire-heat will only be 
necessary in the event of cold weather to pre- 
vent the thermometer falling below 35 degs. 
at night. Test the state of moisture through- 
out the border and give water accordingly. 
Damp walls and paths and syringe the trees 
on all favourable occasions, but never allow 
them to remain damp after sunset. 


Early Vines 


If started now the early varieties of these 
will produce ripe fruit in June. Should 
moisture be required at the roots, water of the 
same temperature as the house, or a matter 
of 5 degs. higher, should be used. A house 
temperature of 50 degs. at night and 55 degs. 
by day should be maintained, allowing the 
thermometer to rise to 65 degs. by sun-heat. 
Retain the Vines in a bent position and give 
due attention to damping and syringing. 

A. J. Pope. 

Warley Park, Birmingham, 


' weak or badly placed. 


Scotland 


Chrysanthemums 

No time should be lost 
in getting a_ sufficient 
stock propagated. Cut- 
tings from suckers should 
be taken for choice, and, 
failing a sufficiency of 
those, the cuttings near- 
est the base of the stem 
should be selected; those 
taken from higher up the 
stem have a knack of 
persisting in developing 

them in a temporary 





Root 


flower-buds. 
miniature frame in greenhouse temperature. 
Any plants that are shy at producing cuttings 
should have the surface soil in the pots 
pricked with a pointed stick, after which a 
rich top-dressing should be applied to speed 
up growth. 


Vines . 
Vines which were started a month ago or 
thereby will soon be fit for disbudding. In 
the case of young Vines they should be so 
disbudded that the laterals will be placed 
about 18 inches apart on either side. In the 
case of established rods on which the laterals 
have been pruned back to two buds retain 
the basal one for choice, but disbud it if it is 
If not already at- 
tended to, the late house should be prepared 
for starting. Remove all loose bark from 
the rods and smear them with a lather of 
Gishurst’s compound, working it well into 
the spurs. Limewash the walls and wash 
down the woodwork and glass. Remove 
2 inches or more of the surface soil of the 
border and, after slightly pricking it over 
with a fork, give a top-dressing of loam. 


Hardy fruit - 

If the work of pruning and nailing is not 
completed it should be pushed forward with- 
out delay. Mussel scale often works con- 
siderable mischief on the bark of Apple and 
Pear trees. A safe and effectual remedy is 
to apply a lather of soap with a stiff brush, 
working it well into the spurs, care being 
taken not to injure the buds. 


The flower garden 

Lily-of-the-valley is a gross feeder, and the 
beds should get an annual top-dressing of 
old hotbed manure. If this is given now its 
fertilising properties will be available when 
the plants begin to move in spring. Fresh 
plantations may be made now if weather 
permits. Fortin’s Giant is a great improye- 
ment upon the type. Plant the crowns about 
6 inches by 4 inches apart in well-enriched, 
deeply-cultivated, friable soil. — Protect 
Lenten Roses from wet and frost with sashes 
or handlights. Remove the decayed stems 
and loose fibre from Gladioli and Mont- 
bretias, and keep them dry and cool, and 
safe from frost. 


Vegetable garden 

Instead of sowing Peas on the flat it pays 
to sow in prepared trenches. These should 
measure about 18 inches in depth and. the 
same in width. Place some farmyard 
manure in the bottom of the trench and in- 
corporate a fair amount of some organic 
manure with the soil as it is being filled in; 
finish off about 3 inches below the ground- 


level, this will keep the roots cool, and if 4 


watering becomes necessary it will conserve 

it. Finish up the digging and trenching of 

all vacant ground. CHARLES COMFORT. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothtan. 
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Zygopetalum Mackayi 


It is just on a century since this useful 
Orchid was introduced from Brazil, and it 
has always been considered well worth grow- 
ing, owing to the fact that its scented flowers 
are produced during the winter. The scapes 
are from 18 inches to 30 inches high, the 
sepals and petals light yellowish-green 
marked with purplish-brown, the broad, 
almost flat lip white, streaked and spotted 
with violet-purple. This Orchid is easily 
grown and well adapted for the warm green- 
house. It is one of those Orchids that can 
be grown successfully with other plants. 
Soon after the spikes are removed any re- 
potting can be done, and, owing to the large 
number of thick, fleshy roots, a fair amount 
“of root space must be given. Ordinary 
flower-pots sufficiently large to comfortably 
take the roots and allow for two seasons’ 
growth are chosén. They are given good 
drainage, and the rooting medium should 
consist of good quality.fibrous loam one-half, 
peat or Osmunda fibre one-fourth, and the 
During active 
growth the roots enjoy liberal supplies of 
water, and although a less quantity will 
suffice when the new pseudo-bulbs are com- 
pleted, at no time must the roots be kept dry. 
Zygopetalum Mackayi is readily raised 
from seeds, but before a seed-pod will form 
“it will be necessary to fertilise the flower with 
its own pollen. When the seeds are ripe they 
can be sprinkled around the base of an older 
plant, no covering being needed, but it will be 
necessary to water the host plants with care, 
fo prevent any disturbance of the seeds. The 
plants selected for seed-sowing should be free 
of large heads of Sphagnum Moss and 
Lichenous growth, while they ought not to 
need repotting for at least a year. Germina- 
tion will soon take place, and when the seed- 
lings have madea tinv leaf they can be pricked 
“into small pots containing a mixture of peat 
and Sphagnum Moss. The soil for the seed- 
lings should always be just moist, 
: 2 W-.-B: 


Trials at Wisley, 1924 


_ The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 


out during this year trials of the following 
annual flowers and vegetables. _ Varieties for 
trial should reach The Director, R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on or be- 
fore January 31st- Parcels should be sent, 
addressed as ‘above, to Horsley Station, 
Southern Railway. Forms of entry, one for 
each variety sent, can be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Director. 

Annual Scabious 
variety. 

Sweet Peas, excluding blues, lavenders, 
lilac, mauve, purple, rose, salmon, carmine, 
cerise, all pink shades, orange and scarlet 
(including  bicolors, picotees, flushed and 
flaked varieties), 50 seeds of each variety. 


(one packet of each 


| = Dwarf Beans, + pint of each variety. 


_ Endives, one packet of each variety. 
_ Cos Lettuces, one packet of each variety. 


~ Potatoes, early varieties only, 48 tubers’ of 
each variety. 
ee ~ 4 


i Gardening Appointments 


ir. ANDREW TAYLor, previously gardener to 
James Coucnir, Esq., Castle Feddal, 
~ Braco, as gardener to G. Craic SELLARS. 
_ Esq., Ardtornish, Morven, Argyllshire. 
Mr. Acpert A. Cavanacn, previously at Kew, 
~ as under-steward to Sir ArtHuR P. VIVIAN, 
+ K.C.B., at Bosahan Farm, St.Martin, 
#RS.0.. Cornwall. $3 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpiToR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the -PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always-be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Rock Cress 


(W. K.).—If you wish to establish this on 
the wall, or in any crevices in the wall, your 
best plan will be to work out some of the 
mortar from the joints of the brickwork, mix 
the seeds with a little rather stiff and moist 
soil, and insert the seed-charged soil in the 


positions prepared. Of far more importance © 


than merely planting the seed in this way is 
sufficient after-attention in the matter of 
watering, etc., to ensure the — seeds 
germinating. 


Variegated Indian Corn 

' (Inquirer).—Are you certain the variety you 
saw growing 2 feet high is Zea japonica, as 
there are dwarf-growing sorts of the Zea 
family? Zea gracillima grows 2 feet high, is 
much variegated, and has narrower leaves, 
which are more drooping than in Z. japonica. 
Slitting the stem just above the soil by push- 
ing a sharp knife clean through the stem in 
an upright direction might check the growth 
somewhat. Planting in poor soil would in- 
duce a sturdy growth, and would be a safe 
way of dwarfing the growth. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Creepers for house 

(B.):—The Ivy is a very hungry feeder, and 
few subjects will have a chance in connec: 
tion with it. You could plant a variegated 
form and get more colour. Clematises of the 
Jackmani section would grow if properly fed, 
and would give a change of colour. Snow 
White is a beautiful foil to the deep purple.of 
the old Jackmani, and similar in growth. 
The Azaleas, Lilies, and Rhododendrons will 
be better if a little peat or light leaf-soil can 
be added, but all the subjects you name will 
grow in a rich and not too stiff soil. 


Removing Clematis 
(H. B.).—You may safely remove and ie- 
plant the Clematis, and, if more convenient 
to. do the work, you may cut it down to 
within 2 feet or 3 feet of the soil. If you can 
so arrange matters, however, the cutting 
down may be done prior to the removing. 
You will need take care of the widely-extend- 
ing roots, and these also in good soil extend 
deeply, All the forms of Clematis Jackmani 
flower on the young or current growth of the 
season, therefore pruning and, indeed, quite 
hard cutting down are frequently indulged in 


for these kinds. 
FRUIT 


Blight on fruit-trees 

(H.).—-Anything that cleanses ° the young 
growth from filth and insects is beneficial to 
a fruit-tree, and washings of soap-suds and 
water are very useful if employed in time; 
but it does not follow that a solution of soda 
will be equally so, as, if given too strong, it 
will be hurtful. Try it on a branch or two 
first, and regulate the strength by the effect 
observed, oe ta 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


VEGETABLES 


Moving Asparagus 

(A.).—As the Asparagus plants were only 
set out last March it will do them but little, 
if any, harm to move them again now. Open 
out trenches 6 inches or 8 inches deep, and 
wide enough to contain the roots when laid 
out straight. Let the trenches be 3 feet 
apart, and the plants 18 inches apart in them; 
cover the crown of the roots about 1 inch in 
depth with soil, water them well, and mulch 
at once with manure. In the course of two 
or three years every alternate plant should 
be taken out, leaving the permanent ones 
3 feet apart. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Leather jackets 

(V. Fane).—The grubs, specimens of which 
you send, are those of the Daddy Long Legs, 
or Crane fly (Tipula oleracea). They are in- 
jurious in gardens, as they feed on the roots 
of most plants. On account of their tough 
skins and their great vitality they are very 
difficult to destroy. They may be trapped by 
burying slices of Turnips, Potato, Mangold, 
or Carrot just below the soil. Each slice 
should have a wooden skewer put into it to 
show where it is. Lay pieces of slate, brick, 
tile, or board on the ground. The grubs 
often crawl about at night, and will take 
shelter during the day under such things, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
Selected list of Chrysanthemums. 
A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Indiana, U.S.A.— 
Gladioli for 1924. 

W. Deal and Sons, Kelvedon, Essex.— 
Vegetable seeds and Sweet Peas. 

Backhouse Nurseries (York), Ltd., York. 
Seed list for 1924. 

Alex. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., Hawlmark, 
Belfast.—Seed catalogue for 1924. 

Edward Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), 
Ltd., Stourbridge.—Vegetable and flower 
seeds, Potatoes, fertilisers, etc., for 1924. 

John E. Knight and Son, Wolverhampton. 
~-Guaranteed pedigree seeds for 1924. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


“ Horticultural Directory and Year Book 
for 1924,” published by The Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 5, Tavistock Street, Covent Gar- 
den, London, W.C. 2, 4s. post free. 


Obituary 


R. P. Brotherston 

We regret to record the death of this well- 
known Scottish gardener, which occurred on 
the 21st ult. at the home of ‘his son-in-law 
at Scone Palace Gardens. Mr. R. P. 
Brotherston was, until lately, gardener to the 
Earl of Haddington. He was a fine man, a 
good gardener, and an able writer. Possessed 
of great knowledge of plant lore and of old 
herbals, he was a frequent contributor to the 
gardening Press, and his articles invariably 
aroused great interest. 


Devon.— 
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PRESENTATION 


MEDALS 


HE “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” MEDAL will be competed for, as a first prize, by the 


members of nearly one thousan 


in every part of the British Isles. 


d leading Horticultural Societies and Gardeners’ Associations 


No award in recent years has aroused such widespread 


interest. Last year it was the means of adding exhibits to hundreds of Societies, making competition 


keener than ever, and stimulating the splend 


Competition for your handsome trophy 
is sure to be keen. 
Beckenham. 


The Medal was much admired; it is 
the first we have beenable to award in 
the amateur section, 

Winscombe. 


It was the means of effecting a great 
improvement in our Show. 
East Haddon. 


Your Medal is increasing competition 
amongst our members. 
Golders Green. 


The increased entries in this section 
show the Medal has stimulated our 
members. 

Newport, I.W. 


The Medal was a great attraction to 
the Show, and produced a large 
number of entries. 

Eastbourne. 


There was keen competition, and the 
winner secured the Medal by only one 


point. 
Port William. 


Your Medal was a great attraction. 
Wincham. 


There was a large and keen competi- 
tion for the Medal. : 
Gorseinon. 


The Medal was the centre of much 
interest,and caused very keen compe- 
tition. 

Coggeshall. 


The “Gardening Illustrated” Medal 
was everyone's goal. 
Whalley. 


Your Medal will be a great help in 
ge.ting exhibits. ; 
Lancing. 


The Medal was keenly fought for. 
Halstead. 


Your Medal has been the instigation 
of a keen competition, and furthering 
the movement locally. 

Sheffield. 


Certificate of Award 
'Gardeningttustrated | 
Medati924 | 
wonby ey 


awarded by... 
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Facsimile of ‘‘G.I.’’ Medal, Certificate, and Case. 


id work of British Horticultural Societies. 


Everybody connected with the Show 
is delighted with it, and there will be 
keen competition among Sweet Pea 
growers. 

Clayton. 


Your Medal will add keenness to the 
Competition at our Show, and will be 
the means of securing improved 
staging, etc. 

East Haddon. 


Your Medal will be a big draw to our 
Show in September. 
Tylorstown. 


The Medal will do a lot towards 
extending horticulture in many parts 
of the country. 

Tidenham, 


I congratulate you on offering sucha 
splendid trophy for competition. It 
will certainly stimulate our members. 

W. Ealing. 


- Your beautiful) Medal will be the 


means of creating an added interest 
to our Show. 
Kippen. 


It is greatly appreciated, and we shall 
have strong competition for it. 
Bawtty. 


The Medalis beautifully designed, and 
is a distinct credit to “G.I.” There 
will be keen competition for it. 

Penzance, 

/ 

One and all of the Directors are 
delighted with it, and feel it is a prize 
worth winning. 

Banchory. 


Our committee thought it a very 
handsome Medal, and are sure it will 
create good competition. 

Compton. 


I should like to congratulate you upon 
its design. I am sure it will be a 
stimulus to the members to compete. 


’ Bexley. 


I congratulate you on its neatness and 
design, and it cannot fail to be a 
coveted prize, 

Fairweather Green, 


SECRETARIES OF HORTICULTURAL SOCIETIES 


who have not already done so should apply at once for 


particulars and entry forms to THE EDITOR. 


“ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Restoring the Garden with Annuals 


are devoting considerable space to the 

selection and cultivation of annuals. 
There are many reasons why we should draw 
special attention to the use of annuals at this 
‘season. In the first place they are not em- 
ployed in gardens anything like as freely as 
they should be. Most annuals are sown in 
the spring, and many may be sown under 
glass at the present time. In recent years so 
many gardens have been sadly neglected on 
the score of expense of upkeep. Happily 
there are not wanting signs of restoration. 
At all costs we must have our gardens bright 


“with charming flowers. 
We know quite well from our own observa- 
} 
| 


[: this issue, and in succeeding issues, we 


tions, and from many letters that reach this 
office, that great efforts are being made to re- 
store gardens to their pristine beauty in all 
“parts of the country. Annuals are as neces 
ssary for colour display in’ summer and 
autumn as bulbs are for the’ spring. 
One important point about restoring a 
garden with annuals-is that it is the least ex- 
_ pensive method. Many annuals flower mag- 
‘nificently on poor, stony ground that is turned 
up only to a depth of 12 inches or so. In the 
case of the Sweet Pea, however, it is rather 
‘different. This annual pays for deep trench- 
‘ing and liberal manuring. Those who desire 
to grow Sweet Peas for market should 
follow carefully the article on page 22 by Mr. 
G. Ireland, and lose no time in getting the 
ground well prepared. In getting a garden 
ready for the general run of annuals’ deep 
trenching and heavy manuring are not neces- 
sary. All that is required is that the surface 
soil should be reduced to as fine a tilth as pos- 
sible. It is only a waste of seed to grow on 
| coarse, lumpy ground. As soon as the frost 
is out of the ground, spade the soil and allow 
| it to weather before levelling the surface. And 
"this brings us to another point, viz., the time 
| of sowing. Seeds may be sown either under 
glass or in the open. So far as outdoor sow- 
_ ings are concerned there is no hurry, March 
_and April being quite early enough, and even 
_ then we should select a fine spell of weather 
for the operation. ‘‘Sow dry and plant 
“wet ’’ is an old adage that has been handed 
down for many generations, and it is based 
- on sound practice.. The cold snap of weather 
| at the time of writing serves to remind one 
- very forcibly of the evils of early sowing in the 
open. Whatever the weather may be it does 
- not interfere with the sowing of seeds under 
_ glass. They can be sown in pots, pans, or 
|| boxes well drained with crocks. 
__ A suitable compost consists of two parts 
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of loamy soil, one part of leaf-mould, and one 
part of coarse sand. The soil should be 
passed through a fine-mesh sieve, using the 
rough stuff remaining in the sieve for cover- 
ing the crocks for drainage. Certain annuals 
like Shirley Poppies, Godetias, Asters, Stocks, 
Clarkias, - Coreopsis, Mignonette, Phlox 
Drummondii, pot Marigolds, Candytuft, 
Gypsophila, and Eschscholtzias are indispens- 
able in gardening. Then again there are 





The stately Foxglove will thrive in any 
ordinary garden soil, and may be raised 
from seed sown in early spring 


well-known flowers not strictly annuals that 
might be included here among the indispens- 
ables, viz., Foxgloves, more especially white 
Foxgloves as seen in the accompanying illus- 
tration, Antirrhinums, Aquilegias, Canter- 
bury Bells, and Wallflowers, all of which 
may be grown in quantity from seeds. 
Certain annuals, when once they are intro- 
duced to the garden, never fail to put in an 
appearance each year. We have in mind pot 
Marigolds (so very popular in Scottish gar- 
dens), Candytuft, and the ubiquitous 
Nasturtium. We should appreciate such 
hardy annuals all the more if they were not 


so familiar. As a correspondent aptly re- 
marks (page 24), ‘“‘ If Nasturtium seeds were 
priced at a guinea an ounce they would be 
more highly thought of.” : 

In recent “issues we have referred to the 
use of everlasting flowers and annual Grasses, 
so useful for winter decoration. Further 
notes on these subjects will be found in this 
issue. 

Some of the prettiest of the ornamental 
Grasses are annuals, and-are excellent to use 
with everlasting flowers for winter decora- 
tion. Among the most beautiful. of the 
Grasses are Tricholena rosea (a Grass with 
exquisite pale rosy inflorescences), Briza 
minima, B. miaxima, Lagurus_ ovatus, 
Eragrostis elegans, Agrostis nebulosa, and A. 
pulchella, all of which are easily grown from 
seed. Many of these were shown in Decem- 
ber before the Royal Horticultural Society 
and attracted great attention. 

From among hardy annuals, or those that 
can be raised in cold-frames, we draw a large 
number of our Everlasting Daisies, such as 
the Rhodanthe, Helichrvsum, and Acro-- 
linium, while the annual forms of the Statice 
must not be overlooked. The Everlasting 
Daisies should be gathered when half-opened, 
as in the process of drying thev expand still 
further. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Plants in bloom January Sth 


Erica lusitanica, E. Darleyensis, E. carnea, 
E. c, alba, E.-c: var. preecox rubra, E. c, 
gracilis, E. c. Winter Beauty, E. c. C. i: 
Backhouse, E. c. King George, E. c. Prince 
of Wales, E. c. Mrs. S. Doncaster, Garrya 
elliptica, Hamamelis Zuccariniana, Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, Berberis japonica, B. j. 
Bealei, Jasminum nudiflorum, Laurustinus 
(two kinds), Arbutus in variety, Hepatica 
angulosa, Iris stylosa, Aubrietias in variety, 


Snowdrops, Violets, Polyanthus Gentiana 
acaulis, Winter Heliotrope (Petasites 
fragrans). 


Apple Allington Pippin 
At this season there is usually a consider- 
able demand for Apples for dessert purposes, 


_and, this vear, many of us can hardly cope 


with that demand. Fortunately, here, Alling- 
ton Pippin bore out its reputation as a re- 
liable bearer, and a good crop was secured 
from cordons on walls and from standards in 
the open. The fruits are of good size, and, 
despite the indifferent season and the lack of 
sun, of very superior flavour. Turning in 
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just at this time, intending planters might do 
worse than make a note of Allington Pippin. 
A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


Primula malacoides in the open 
Primula malacoides is one of those plants 
which just fall short of hardiness. In a gar- 
den near the sea, and where the temperature 
during winter was relatively high, I used, at 
one time, to consider it quite hardy. Further 
inland, and after frosts ranging to 20 degs., 
I have, at present, quite a number of plants 
of P. malacoides in quite passable bloom and 
quite unaffected, apparently, by the rigorous 
weather. The plants are in the rock garden, 
which is sheltered, to some extent, from the 
morning sun by a low hedge of Arbor vite, 
and to this I attribute the survival of these 
plants, others in a more exposed place having 
succumbed. Kirk. 


Veronica Bidwilli 


This is as dainty and pretty a little rock 
shrublet as one could wish for, with neat 
foliage and delicate whitish or pinkish 
flowers of the true Speedwell type. I have 
had some little trouble to get it to grow really 
satisfactorily, but I find now it does well ina 
retaining wall in light soil with but little or 
no lime in it. Grown on the flat or in a soil 
that is not very open and warm I have found 
it a very miffy thing, but in the wall it grows 
quite sturdily and flowers freely. O. 


The Madonna Lily (L. candidum) 


Although previously so vigorous, clean, and 
full of bloom, most of the flower-spikes 
lost much of their charm last year, 
owing to the disease which has caused the 
death of their leaves. The stems being so 
healthy, one is led to think that this dis- 
figurement is due to the vagaries of the 
weather and not to disease of the bulbs. 


M. S. 


Narcissi in an Alpine Valley in June 
The accompanying illustration depicts far 
better than any word picture the wonderful 
wealth and freedom with which the Poet Nar- 
cissus flowers in its native Alps. This picture 
was taken at Montreux, and we have seen 
the’ Narcissus poeticus flowering with equal 
freedom in June on the lower slopes of the 
Pyrenees. There is little variation in the 
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flowers of those wildings, but here and there 
one may chance upon a better form from a 
garden or florist’s point af view. 


The Alexandrian Laurel (Dane Laurus) 


There has been a great demand for this 
graceful evergreen during the festive season, 
and this is readily understood by those who 
grow it well, for its elegant growths con- 
stitute the ideal material for indoor decora- 
tion, whether used in association with cut 
flowers for vases or gracing balconies and 
furniture. The rich polished so-called leaves 
retain their fresh appearance over a very long 
period, and in cool rooms I have myself kept 
them quite nice for over eight weeks, such 
lasting qualities as this being extremely rare 
in either flowers or foliage. It is a native of 
South Europe and Asia Minor, and although 
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introduced to this country over 200 years ago 
it is seldom seen. This is unfortunate, as 
such a beautiful and useful shrub would 
prove to be of inestimable value, if well 
grown, in many gardens known to me. 
Healthy specimens produce perfect sheaves 
of slender sprayS annually—from 4 feet to 
5 feet in length being nothing unusual here. 
Its cultivation is of the simplest. A loamy 
soil’ of fairly good heart and on the heavy 
side suits it admirably, but what is important 
is partial shade, such as that provided by an 
old standard Apple or Pear tree, but positions 
beneath larger deciduous trees which are 
perforated with roots are less desirable. 
During the winter months this is one of the 
most attractive dwarf evergreens in cultiva- 


tion. E. MarkHAM. 
Sussex. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Dianthus Allwoodit in the greenhouse 


following Allwoodii Pinks were 

flowering well on New Year’s Day, and give 

promise of blooms for many weeks to come : 

Albert, Harold, Mary, Robert, Phyllis, and 

Jean. RS Re 
Manchester. 


Lilium pyrenaicum growing wild in 
Devonshire 

I do not think I can hold myself responsi- 
ble for the appearance of L. pyrenaicum in 
the Molland neighbourhood, but I have 
scattered seed of that and other species about 
in many parts of Britain. The indigenous 
Lilies are well known, and the appearance of 
exotic species in this place or that may, per- 
haps, occasion, and justify, comment, but 
not surprise. As Geers 


Apricots 


‘““F.H.,” in your issue of December 22nd, 
states :—‘‘ The Apricot is liable to have whole 
branches die off without apparent cause. 
Some growers attribute it to sunstroke, 
others to severe frost. . . . I consider it due, 
after many years’ experience, to allowing the 


June in an Alpine Valley 


roots to become too dry in hot, sunny 
weather.’’ As I have been living ina district 
of Tasmania, where Apricots succeed to per- 
fection as standard trees in large orchards, 
I will venture some comments. 
is the use of plant pathologists ?. 
example, any of them tell us for certain the 
cause of the above-mentioned trouble with 


for us as regards silver-leaf, bitter-pit in 


Apples, and many other plant diseases? * My ~ 


experience of them, both in England and Aus- 
tralia, is that when they suggest any remedy 
more often than not it is quite impracticable— 
and one of the oldest and most honest of the 


tribe of plant doctors (he is now dead)~ 
expressed to me very much the opinion of his — 
To return to 


profession that I hold myself! 
Apricots. Well, Mr. F. H., I-know the trees 
in a far drier and sunnier country, and as the 
dying-off trouble is not nearly so prevalent 
there, and I do not think you will be able to 
tell me why not, I fancy we shall have to find 
some other party to blame rather than the 
good old sun. 
express an opinion, but when anything goes 
wrong with Apricots in Tasmania it is clearly 
a third party who is to blame—namely, Mr. 
Jupiter Pluvius. Apricots are very easily 


killed outright by being too wet (even for a- 


short time) at the roots, and while I know it 
can get very dry under walls, it appears to me 


much more likely lack of sun and dryness_ 


than too much of them that troubles Apricots 
in this country. Is there any place in Great 
Britain or Ireland where Apricots do well 
without wall protection? I cannot help think- 
ing such a place ought to exist even if no- 
body has yet succeeded in discovering it, and 
that there might be good profits in com- 
mercial Apricot growing in some particularly 
favoured spot a la Tasmania. AGaAG. 


Protecting tender garden plants 


The leading article in GaRDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, issue December 29th, will prove very 
helpful to hundreds of amateurs and young, 
inexperienced gardeners. Fear of the worst 
happening and over-anxiety to counteract— 
in a wrong way—the ill-effects of frost on 
plants generally result in wholesale damage 
being done. I fully bear out all that is said 
in the leader referred to. It is, however, very 
difficult to impress the beginner with the 
worth of such advice. A young assistant I 
had many years ago was on duty one Sunday 
in spring time when many bedding-out plants 


were being hardened in cold-frames. There 


was a severe frost on the Saturday night, but 
the sun shone brightly on the Sunday morn- 
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Can, for — 


Apricots, and what good have they ever done ~ 


As for Jack Frost, I will not 


_-as plentiful here as there. 
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ing, so the young man removed_the mats 
from all the frames. I came upon the scene 
a few minutes later and found a frameful of 
Castor Oil plants down, almost flat on the 
pots. Instantly the ice was broken in a 
cistern and the plants well syringed, then the 
frame was closed and a number of mats 
placed on, left so for three days, then re- 
_moved. Result,.the plants were upright and 
only one brown spot was found in the centre 
of a leaf. Had they been fully exposed to 
air and sunshine all would have died. The 
youth learned a valuable lesson. 


G.Gs-B. 


Century Plants flowering at Penzance 
The Agaves shown in the accompanying 
illustration are to be seen by the drive lead- 
ing into Colonel Harvey’s residence, Treda- 
roah, and were planted 20 years ago on his 
return from the South African war. The 
species is probably Agave americana, the 
American Century Plant. Before flowering 
the leaves were stiff and fleshy, but on flower- 
ing all the food storage of the leaves appears 
to have been used up in supporting the giant 
inflorescences, which rise to a height of about 
22 feet. The plants die after flowering, but 
it is fallacious that it takes them 100 years 
to flower. Two other plants in the same 
garden promise to flower next summer. 

The Agaves are easy to grow. The soil 
should be principally loam and sand, and, 
needless to add, they stand with impunity all 
the sun and heat they can get in this country. 
They are natives of hot American deserts, and 
it is only in particularly favoured and 


. sheltered spots that they succeed in the open 


in this country. In less favoured places it is 
customary to winter these plants in sheds, 
stables, or large greenhouses. 


Penzance. 


S. WL. 


Climate of Penzance 


The British Isles owe much to the Gulf 
Stream, and Penzance, with all the west 
part of Cornwall, and more especially the 
Scilly Isles, are very much under the Gulf 
Stream influence. The climate of these parts 
during the winter° months very much re- 
sembles that of the extreme north of New 
Zealand, that part, in fact, which is north of 
Auckland. 

Many of the shrubs and trees in the 


gardens which are not hardy in most of 


the counties of England are quite at home 
here, and remind one who has lived many 
-years’in north New Zealand of his home on 
the other side of the world. Japanese 
Euonymus and Australian Veronicas are 
Some Tree Ferns 
in the Morab Gardens are doing all right, but 
I think are. in an unnecessarily shady posi- 
tion. They could probably stand all and 
more sunshine than they are ever likely to 
get in Penzance—a warm sheltered corner 
open to the sun would, I think, be preferable 


for them. Some came up wild in my garden 


close to my house at Whangarei in north 
New Zealand, and with hardly any care at 
all in about 20 years reached from 5 feet to 
0 feet high, with a length of frond from 
8 feet to 10 feet. There are many other 
shrubs and trees seen in gardens round Auck- 


land which are only known in greenhouses 


in England which might do well in places 
with as mild a winter climate as Penzance 


has. 


‘The Norfolk Island Pine (Araucaria ex- 
celsa) should certainly be tried. The New 
Zealand Christmas Tree (Maori name, 
Pohatukawa; botanical. name, Metrosideros 
tomentosa) should do well. It is most showy 


_ out there at Christmas time, as that is when 


its deep crimson flowers are out. Here it 


_ would probably flower in July. 


Jor 
ba 


There is a Ficus, a native of Queensland, 


. 
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Agaves in flower at Penzance 
(From a photograph taken in November, 1923) 


a near ally of Ficus elastica (India-rubber- 
tree), which does well round Auckland. The 
Cork Oak-tree should also, I think, be tried 
here. I know a fair-sized tree of this grow- 
ing not far from Portsmouth, and Penzance 
is far and away milder than Hampshire 
during the winter, “There are some Aus- 
tralian Eucalypti growing into fair-sized 
trees round Penzance. American Agaves and 
New Zealand Flax also testify to the mild- 
ness of the climate here. I think the 
Penzancians might make more of their 
climate than they do. 
ANGLO-AUSTRALASIAN. 


Flavour in Apples 


Your correspondent, ‘‘ W. McG.” (issue 
December 15th, 1923, page 781), is un- 
doubtedly right in saying that the personal 
equation must be the ultimate deciding factor 
in choosing the six best-flavoured Apples. 
Personally, I think that Cox’s Orange Pippin 
is somewhat overrated, and my selection, in 
order of merit, would be :—Ribston Pippin, 
Cornish Gilliflower (not the same, I fancy, as 
Cornish Aromatic), Irish Peach, Gravenstein, 
Adam’s Pearmain, and Cox’s Orange Pippin. 
With regard to Gravenstein, I believe it is not 
now widely planted, but this, to my mind, is 
a great pity, as, for beauty and flavour, [| 
consider it unsurpassed by any of the mid- 
season varieties. Some of the more modern 
Apples, e.g., James Grieve and Charles Ross, 
cannot compare as regards flavour with the 
older varieties I have named. 

My garden here stands on the site of an 
old gravel pit, and I agree with ‘‘ W. McG.” 
that in many cases Apples grown on such a 
site are of distinctly fine flavour, but with 
notable exceptions; thus Allington Pippin 
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and. Newton Wonder, while cropping well, 

are here of inferior flavour to those grown in 

Kent. J. KENNINGTON. 
Lowen Lodge, Surlingham, Norwich. 


Rosa ferruginea, syn. rubrifolia 

I was rather amused the other day to 
observe this Rose species recommended as a 
rockery plant. Had the recommendation been 
given by a tyro one would not have been so 
greatly surprised, as young plants, either 
seedlings a year old or suckers detached from 
the parents at an early stage, give no idea 
of the eventual height these may attain. 
This may be gathered from the fact that the 
writer once obtained a small plant about 
6 inches or 9 inches high from a nursery and 
planted it against a wall, knowing that it 
would grow taller. It did, and it was at least 
10 feet high when it had to be pruned back 
as unsuitable for the position it occupied. 
This is a distinct species, with the branches 
all coloured of a rust-red hue, the leaves a 
purple-red, and with small, single, purple 
flowers. - The latter are not of much conse- 
quence, but the stemis and leaves together 
form a most distinct-looking object. From 
the red hips which it freely bears self-sown 
seedlings often appear, and a plant on its own 
roots will give off suckers which can be cut 
off from the parent if desired for propagation. 

ot Sie 


Oxalis elegans 

I wonder if any of your readers grow, or 
have grown, this species. It is many years 
since | saw it, and as I have seen no mention 
made of it in recent years I am thinking that 
it must have gone out of cultivation. It was 
introduced by the famous collector, Lobb, 
about 70 years ago, who stated that he found 
it on the slopes of the Andes, some 7,000 feet 
above the sea level. It is an exceedingly 
pretty and distinct species, the flowers being 
mauve with a dark-red, much rayed, centre. 
{[t is probably one of those hardy plants 
which must have a well-drained soil, is not 
likely to thrive in heavy, moisture-holding 
ground, and needs a little protection such as 
is afforded by leaves in a time of hard frost. 
It is the combination of cold and wet which 
characterises our winters that robs our gar- 
dens of a good many things that would 
otherwise be happy there. The little care 
needed in the case of this Oxalis need not, 
however, be grudged, for it is certainly very 
distinct and would be a good companion to 
the popular floribunda both in the open air 
and in the greenhouse and window. 

J. CoRNHILL. 


Old-fashioned Columbines 


One of the commonest species of the 
Columbines, Vulgaris, is too often overlooked 
in these days, and preference shown to the 
daintier long-spurred strains, but I submit 
the first-named with the blooms of white, and 
purple, and red, borne in thick, short spurs 
have a beauty of their own, and deserve 
space in a garden. Is it fancy when we think 
that flowers of the old type last longer than 
the modern sorts, or is it our long association 
with them—or both? At any rate, we would 
not care to miss these thick clusters that 
come every May. MIDLANDER. 


Barked Apple-trees 


I was very“interested by your paragraph 
on ‘‘ Barked Apple-trees,’? issue December 
29th, 1923, page 825, and beg to inform you 
of an experiment carried out by myself, and 
which proved successful in every way. The 
trees were saved by bridging over with 
grafts. By fixing the scions top and bottom 
the sap was carried over the barkless portion. 
I offer this suggestion, hoping same will be 
beneficial to the readers of your most valuable 
paper. J. A. Murrorp. 

Atherstone. ; 
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ALPINES 


Aubrietia and Alyssum in the 
rock garden 


May and June are months of joy in the 
rock garden, but not the only months, for in 
this the rock garden has the advantage of its 
neighbours. Its season of beauty, if properly 
planted, lasts from January till Christmas. 
It is in May that wealth comes to us. Our 
illustration shows a corner of the rock garden 
at Childerley Hall, near Cambridge, with 
Aubrietia and Alyssum in their full glory. 
Was there ever a perennial that flowered so 
freely as Alyssum saxatile—clusters of blos- 
som hiding stalk and leaf and yet more 
blossom to push the earlier ones aside—it is 
like a cloth of gold. 

In the illustration we see a blending of 
flagged path and rock work, the treatment of 
which must be approached with care, other- 
wise the flags are apt to stultify the rocks 
and make them look unnatural. In the 
centre of the foreground we find that the 
gardener has struck a difficult problem, the 
junction of rockwork and lawn. In theory 
and at Chelsea Show. nothing looks:more de- 
lightful than to.see a rock cropping out of 
close-mown turf—you have at once an Alpine 
meadow reproduced—but in practice the 
mower will not take those straggling tufts of 
Grass near the rock, and one is constrained 
either to go round each with shears, a labour 
requiring much love, or cut a turf edge away 
from the rock which the machine can tackle. 
The former looks better, but the latter gives 
most peace of mind. Having tried the former 
I recommend the latter. A. G. JoNEs. 


Sedum spectabile atropurpureum 


For upwards of 10 years I have grown 
Sedum spectabile in the rock garden near to 
the house. It was planted in positions so 
that I could view this interesting plant from 
the windows of the house; a very suitable 
spot indeed, especially during certain weeks 
of the year when the Red Admirals and other 
insects pay their visits. In the selection of 
rock plants not only is it desirable to keep 
this in mind, for the pleasure in a garden is 
largely increased by birds, moths, butterflies, 
and bees. 

As many as 20 beautiful Red Admirals may 
be seen at one time working for their living 
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amongst these flowers, and not in the heart 
of the country, but, as the crow flies, about 


a mile from works and smoke. - 


It is most important that the variety S. s. 
atropurpureum should be secured. Other 
varieties are quite dull in comparison to this 
more deeply-coloured Sedum. The cultiva- 
tion is of the simplest. Simply plant firmly 
in any light soil, in any position where a fair 
amount of sun reaches it, but I,find that S. 
spectabile, in all its varieties, the usual pink; 
carmineum, a bright crimson; Brilliant, 
richer in colour; and. the subject of these 
notes are best planted where a fair amount 
of moisture is provided during the growing 
and flowering periods. At least a foot apart 


should be allowed from plant to plant for — 


their development, as this Sedum rapidly 
spreads. My garden this year has been quite 
without interest in this particular spot, for 
all my plants have simply faded away. Upon 
taking up the plants, the roots, which are 
somewhat fleshy, were eaten and honey- 
combed with hundreds of my worst enemy, 
tiny millipedes. 

I wonder if any reader could give a 
remedy either destructive, or names of 
plants as decoys, so that the millipedes would 
choose some other plant in preference to the 
Sedums. MuRALIS. 


Cerastium Biebersteini on a wall 


For planting on retaining walls where the 
choicest plants which grow in such positions 
are not desired, Cerastium Biebersteini is 
worth consideration. It is a trifle less 
silvery in foliage than C. tomentosum, but 
makes freer growth and flowers with great 
profusion, as indeed does C. tomentosum. Its 
blooms are, however, a little larger. There 
is a plant here on a low double wall, built as 
a screen, and this Cerastium, planted origin- 
ally on one side, has, within the last two 
years, spread over and through the low wall 
until it makes a dense cushion-like plant. 
Its exposure on the front of the wall was 
south-east, but it has spread through to the 
north-west side, and flowers there as freely 
as on the front, although the house keeps 
every particle of sunlight off it on the north- 
west side. This Snow-in-Summer comes 
from the higher parts of the mountains of 
Tauria. It does well as edgings, but spreads 
too freely for choice positions. 


Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 





Aubrietias 


and Alyssum in their full glory 


-_ 
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TREES AND SHRUBS» 


Ivies in winter : 


It is not in the summer, when our walls are 


bedecked with flowering and other creepers, 
that we appreciate Ivies; but when autumn is 
here, and flames of colour appear on the 
Vines, and the star-like blossoms of. 
Clematises present a bedraggled appearance, 
and leaves turn brown and sere, that we re- 
member that, after all, the Ivy is a constant 
friend, and keeps us company in both fair 
weather and foul. Have you ever considered 
the worth of the Ivy in winter? Does your 
sitting-room window give you an outlook on 
a wall in your garden that practically from 


November to May is bare and uninviting? If 


so, why not transform the appearance of that 
wall with one or two Ivies? That Ivies are 
cheerful-looking on a dull, winter day no one 
can deny who has a wall over which one of 
the gold or silver-leaved sorts run. 
not be forgotten that Ivies may be planted at 
any time of the year, as they are always pro- 
curable in pots, but there is no better period 
to start than the autumn. If you would 
have the best from them plant in good loam, 
well manured, as in that they quickly grow 
and are not long in covering the space 
desired. 
growing on some house front—or, to be more 
correct, existing, for they make little headway 


because of the rubbish in which they were — 
first set, and also owing to the old foliage © 
being allowed to remain from year to year~ 


It should _ 


becoming the lodging place for dust and dirt. 


If you would have them ‘‘ cheerful ’’ look- - 


ing, then every March take a pair of shears 
and cut off every old leaf. 
soon throw out new foliage and so freshness 
is maintained. MIDLANDER. 


The Prickly Heaths (Pernettyas) 


Now that the planting season is in full | 


swing it will not be out of place to put in a 
reminder as to the charm and usefulness of- 
the Prickly Heaths, or Pernettyas. 


these delightful evergreen shrubs which, 
apart from their own intrinsic merits, possess 
the additional attraction of being cheap. 

P. mucronata is the type from which 


practically all the varieties grown have been 


raised. It is a native of S. America, yet per- 


fectly hardy and reliable in almost any aver- 


age soil. Though members of the Heath 
family, the Pernettyas will even do in limy 
land. They stand wind extremely well, and 
will blossom and berry in the shade of trees. 
Even for their foliage alone these shrubs 
must always be regarded with admiration, 
for the small, dark green, pointed little leaves 
which thickly furnish the ruddy stems are 


It is ex-- 
traordinary how many people do not know 


They will then — 


beautiful at all seasons and never seem to 


lose their gloss of health. Against this full- 
toned green the crowded clusters of pure 
white flowers, though small, are by no means 


unattractive, and these are followed by a> 
heavy crop of berries which ripen in autumn 


and often remain on the bushes until the new 
ones appear the following year. 
range in size from that of a Pea to a small 
Cherry, and they afford a wide variety of 
colours, from white through blush to crim- 
son and mauve and the deepest blood-red. 
The Pernettyas are of the easiest culture, 
and may be quickly and simply propagated 
from rooted suckers. I use the little bushes 


--as low ornamental hedges, as an under- 


growth for any shrubs (such as some of the 
Brooms), which are apt to get leggy. They 
may be grown alone in beds, along the fore- 
ground of shrubberies, grouped among 
Heaths, or in the woodland. I also employ 
an occasional specimen or two as windbreaks 
or light sun-screens for any lowly plants that 
may need such protection. C. 


These fruits | 





Possibly you have noticed Ivies — 
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ROOM AND WINDOW 


Arrangement of Cut Flowers 


As cut flowers Snowdrops are lovely if 
loosely arranged in a bowl just promiscuously 
dropped in, as in the illustration we give 
to-day. To cull the flowers in bud is essen- 
tial, as they carry better and open fresher in 
water than when fully open. Buds so 
gathered will remain in good condition for a 


_ period of 10 days, and even longer, while 


fully-opened flowers will, when gathered, 
fade in about a week. 

A light hand is at all times necessary for 
this work, or perhaps ‘‘ art’’ would be a 
better definition, as it certainly is, as some 
decorators will do with one-half the quantity 
others with a heavier hand and no eye to 
lightness would use for the same number of 
vases or when decorating a dinner-table. At 
this “season, when flowers are somewhat 
scarce and expensive to purchase, it is neces- 
sary to use them sparsely; in fact, to be 
effective each spike or individual bloom 
should be shown to the best advantage when 
arranging large trumpet vases, as though you 
were filling a small specimen glass. With 
the larger ones it is well to secure a founda- 
tion, as it were, of some kind of evergreen 
to hold the spikes of flowers in position. 
Sprays of the common Box are excellent for 
the purpose, so is that charming plant Azara 
microphylla, not grown so much as its merits 


_ ‘deserve. The same may be said of the 
Alexandrian Laurel (Ruscus racemosus), 
while the mative Butcher’s Broom (R. 


aculeatus) is frequently used as a base for 
flowers in big glasses. We are fortunate in 
having such a number of late Chrysanthe- 
mums to help us, many of them lasting well 
into February and giving quite a variety of 
colours. 

Some prefer one colour only in a vase, 
which is an easy matter, while others like 
them blended. It is here where skill is re- 
quired so that one does not kill the other; 
the worker must have good taste, also an eye 


for beauty, or his arrangement will prove a 
~- failure. 
overdone or heaviness will result. 


The base of evergreen must not be 
Where 
Asparagus plumosus and A. Sprengerii can 


be got there should be little difficulty in add- 
ing a lightness to the whole, each spray lean- 


ing from the centre, the latter variety depend- 
ing from the base of whatever evergreen is 
used. Arum Lilies are noble subjects, with 


a few leaves from the plant for large vases, 


and if a few early spikes of Amaryllis are at 
hand you have an arrangement that will take 
a deal of beating, although Poinsettia pul- 


-eherrima is more vivid, but it droops very 


quickly, which naturally mars the effect. 
There does not appear to be any remedy for 


this as far as my knowledge goes, although 


various methods were tried, such as burning 


the cut end as soon as severed from the plant, . 


_ dipping the end in very hot water with a view 


. 


: 


\2 


| >of stopping the bleeding. Tree Carnations 


‘make a grand ‘show if the colours are well 


_ blended and sprays of Asparagus freely inter-_ 


| mingled, lasting very much longer than the 


é 
| 










Maidenhair Fern, while what pleases the eye 


4 


| better than an arrangement of that lovely 
| Winter-flowering Orchid, Calanthe Veitchil, 
| with its lengthy spike carrying 20 to 40 
flowers of a very rich pink relieved with a 
_ few of the white Vestita, Turneri being one 
| of the best? The value of this Orchid cannot 
| of year. 
| — their lasting qualities are beyond dispute. 
| Here, again, Asparagus is needed in plenty, 
| so long as it does not obscure the individual 
Is filling large glasses and supplying their own 
- foliage, which is frequently sufficient. The 


be over-estimated for decorating at this time 
The length they can be cut and 


flowers. Mention has been made of Chrys- 
-anthemums, which are admirably suited for 
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: A light hand is necessary when arranging Snowdrops in a bowl 


single varieties are light and in many colours, 
easily put up and lasting fresh for a long 
time. 

There is a host of other flowers suitable for 
smaller glasses, such as Tulips, Hyacinths, 
Daffodils, Freesias, Primulas, Azaleas, 
Begonias, Cyclamens; Camellias, Lilies, and 
many hardy flowering shrubs brought in for 


» the early months of the year, so that there 


is no lack of cut flowers. Two very necessary 
things to bear in mind when arranging are, 
lightness and the blending of colours, as be- 
fore stated.. Change the water frequently, 
and shorten the stems a little of all flowers 
that are still serviceable, removing any de- 
cayed bloom or greenery at once, and see 
that the vases are kept filled with water, 
especially the.first few days, as many flowers 
absorb a quantity at the start, notably, the 
Chrysanthemum. There are some flowers 
that quickly contaminate the water, the more 
so when in a warm atmosphere, hence the 
necessity of testing it every day or so. 
Je -M: 


Foliage plants in windows 
Lists is the worst time of the year for 


foliage plants in windows. Fires in 
rooms are a_ necessity, and one 
-must expect to find leaves of window 


plants begrimed unless sponging is re- 
-sorted to at regular intervals. It is, of 
course, a great advantage to be able to give 
them a change for a few weeks in a green- 
house, bringing in others to take their places, 
but all are not able to do this. Sometimes one 
hears a little friendly criticism concerning 
the oft long-suffering Aspidistra being seen 
in windows to the exclusion of other foliage 
plants, but really, when one comes to con- 
sider the matter, the ‘‘ Parlour Palm ”’ takes 
a iot of beating as an all-the-year-round plant 
for people who have no glass. The question 
of watering window plants in windows is one 
which is largely determined by the condition 
of temperature, and the happy medium should 
be aimed at. Much may be done for plants 
by keeping the foliage clean, and sponging 
the leaves once or twice a week will render 
them healthy, especially so if a little stimulant 
like Clay’s fertiliser is administered. 
; TOWNSMAN. 


. we 


Cinerarias of yesterday—and 
to-day 

It-is interesting to remember that with 
florists of the old school Cinerarias were held 
in high regard, so much so that named varie- 
ties of merit were perpetuated from root 
suckers. It is questionable whether anyone 
resorts to that trouble to-day. In view of the 
very excellent strains of seeds it hardly seems 
necessary. We look upon them and treat 
them as tender annuals, to be raised in gentle 
heat in spring for the adornment of the green- 
house in winter and spring, giving them 
quarters in a cold frame during summer 
having a north aspect. The difficulties with 
which our forefathers had to contend in culti- 
vating them are ours to-day. Mildew still 
presents itself in damp, dull weather, particu- 
larly when plants are close together in 
frames and when ventilation is insufficient, 
Green-fly is as much to be feared to-day as 
was the case then, and the grower of these 
beautiful flowering plants needs to be alive 
to these dangers. Size of individual blooms 
was a strong point with gardeners of former 
days; they knew nothing of the delightful 
forms of Stellata strains, which give multi- 
tudes of small blossoms in varying shades. 
We have no hankering after named sorts that 
once reigned, because in the present strains 
have those robust in ~constitution, 
possessed uf colours that outvie any of their 
predecessors, and the raising of seedlings is 
so simple and plants are in every way more 
vigorous and reliable that it is superfluous to 
do more than to grow them as annuals. A 
display can be ensured from November to 
May by sowing seed at intervals in spring. 

MIDLANDER. 


The conservatory 


Forced bulbous plants will be the chief at- 
traction at present, and fresh batches should 
be prepared and _ introduced fortnightly. 
Other subjects in bloom will be Carnations, 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Begonias, and Cypri- 
pedium insigne, which retains its beauty for 
a long period. Maintain a buoyant atmo- 
sphere with a night temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 degs.; water early in the day. 
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ANNUALS: ‘FOR ALL GARDENS. 


The right use of Annuals 


The late Mr. Wildsmith, when in charge 
of the gardens at Heckfield Place, was once 
asked how he managed to grow such lovely 
annuals as those that adorned the borders in 
this noted garden. He replied, ‘‘ I always 
bestow as much care in the cultivation of my 
annuals as I do in that of my Roses.” 


Too frequently the seeds are carelessly 
sown, and the resultant seedlings are allowed 
to choke each other, to fall apart, and, in 
many instances, to rot in heaps on the border 
soil. I have many times seen ‘plants so 
rotting. It is really wonderful how much 
pleasure may be derived from growing a few 
of these plants; both individually and collec- 
tively the flowers are charming, and, with 
good management, the bright display may be 
maintained throughout the summer months, 
and, with the Marigolds, Clarkias, annual 
Delphiniums, and a few other kinds, till 
frosts come in autumn. 

Intending cultivators should provide about 
Io per cent. surplus seed in case of loss from 
any cause, but otherwise stick to the re- 
quired numbers and quantities of seeds, 
allowing proper space for each batch to grow 
in and come to perfection. Half-hardy 
annuals must be raised under glass, in a 
greenhouse, pit, or frame. A frame placed 
on a mild hotbed will prove very useful in 
the raising of thousands of seedlings. Boxes, 
pans, and pots are required, as then the 
young plants can be transferred, in due 
course, to a sheltered position outside to 
harden before they are finally planted out. 


In the meantime the borders must be dug 
and prepared for them, and also for the seeds 
of the hardy annuals, which should be sown 
in March, April, and May. The soil must be 
deeply dug, and that which is poor enriched 
with well-rotted manure. Light or sandy 
soils should be liberally manured. I like to 
leave the surface portion quite rough and 
lumpy, and to scatter dry lime freely on the 
lumps when the digging is completed. Slugs 
are very fond of the tender plants and often 
do much harm, causing disappointment. The 
fresh lime will kill hosts of slugs and burn 


up the exposed eggs, too; it sweetens the soil 
and renders clayey loams more friable. 

In the potting-shed, or some convenient 
out-building, the cultivator must prepare the 
compost for the annuals to be raised under 
glass. Such composts must be free from the 
seeds of Grasses and weeds; there is not any 
better than the old soil of recently-flowered 
Chrysanthemums. This old soil must be 
sifted so that all roots and crocks are ex- 
cluded. Leaf-soil and some sand are essen- 
tial, and a small proportion of quite-rotted 
manure, Hants. 


Tricholena rosea 


This exquisite Grass was one of the numer- 
ous varieties in Mr. James Macdonald’s 
exhibit at the last Holland Park Rink Show 
in October. To me it was the most attrac- 
tive plant in the Hall, partly because of its 
grace and beauty and partly because I had 
never realised before that a Grass could have 
coloured flowers. 

The plant grows about 23 feet high and 
produces terminal, much-branched ~ in- 
florescences bearing numerous. pale rosy 
flowers—very small, of course, but sufficiently 
numerous to give a distinct tone to the whole. 
I see in one list it is put down as an annual, 
and I presume it is hardy, as nothing is said 
to suggest the contrary. It must look very 
well in a vase by itself, or combined with 
some of those lovely tall pink or red. Lobelias, 
which would harmonise with it. If any 
reader grows it, may I ask for a few details 
about its cultivation in an earlyissue? Must 
it be sown in gentle heat, or may it be sown 
out of doors where it is to bloom ? 

JOSEPH JACOB. 


We have referred this inquiry to Mr. James 
Macdonald, who replies :-— 

‘“* Tricholzna rosea is really a hardy annual 
Grass, but to get it at its best it must be 
grown in a-cool greenhouse. The seed 
should be sown in gentle heat during 
February or March and grown sturdily on. 
With generous cultivation the flowering 
period can be prolonged from midsummer 
until late in autumn.” 





Two indispensables: China Asters and Devil-in-a-bush 


- stuff to obtain these prices. 


Sweet Peas for market 


Many of the old English gardens which, 
before the war, were kept purely for pleasure, 
the surplus produce being disposed of to 
friends, ‘hospitals, etc., are now being run as 
market gardens. Many hothouses_ contain- 
ing stove plants are now turned into 
cool-houses, and are producing flowers for 
market. Sweet Peas sown in: October and 
planted in a house during January will pro- 
duce an abundance of bloom from April right 
up to the middle of July. It is often a ques- 
tion if it pays to disbud Peas for market. It 
is conimon knowledge that disbudded Peas 
take a great deal more labour than those 
grown naturally, but I think a glance at the 
following figures will convince those in doubt. 
These were taken when the quantity of 
Sweet Peas arriving at Covent Garden was 
at its highest. One dozen bunches of dis- 
budded Peas realised 3s. 6d., while one dozen 
bunches of Peas not disbudded realised 1s. 
It is quite within reason to expect 24s. per 
dozen bunches during the first few weeks; 
in fact, they have been known to realise more 
than that figure, but they must be really good 
When it is taken 
into consideration that a plant can be allowed 
to carry blooms from 2 feet 6 inches upwards, 
and, if grown well, should produce a flower- 
spray at every joint—that is, on an average 
every 4 inches up to 14 feet or more—surely 
it must strike one as a paying proposition. 
During the past season it was easy to cut, on 
an average, 100 bunches each day from 1,500 
plants. 

{t will be found that certain colours find a 
more ready sale than others, therefore it must 
be decided which varieties in these colours 
will produce the greatest number of blooms 
per plant. It is generally known that white, 
pink, pale mauve, and orange colours are the 
most popular. White is, perhaps, the great- 
est in demand, therefore the first must be a 
white. There are two really good market 
whites, Edna May Improved and Mascott’s 
White. It is advisable to grow both of these, 
as it will be found that the latter produces 
the greater number of blooms, but will not 
produce quite the stem of the former. Both 
being of the same colour, they can be mixed, 
using the long stems to back up the bunch. 
for a pink, Daisybud will be found as good 
as any. I prefer Hawlmark Pink Improved, 
but I have found it a few days later in flower- 
ing. It must be remembered that there are 
many shades of pink, and in addition to 
Daisybud, Mrs. A. Hitchcock will fill the 
requirements in this colour; in Mrs. A. 
Hitchcock we have a Pea that produces good 
bunches and sells excellently. Powerscourt 
is, undoubtedly, the best pale mauve Pea. 
In a bunch it is magnificent, and for market 
the Pea that looks the best in the bunch is 
always the better seller. While touching on 
pale mauves I should like to draw attention 
to the growing popularity of Mascott’s Helio 
as a market variety for under glass. It is a 
lavender with a rosy tint, with a suggestion 
of bronze, It is this bronze edge that is so 
telling in the bunch. I would not, however, 
recommend this variety for outside cultiva- 
tion as. the bronze becomes too pronounced. 
Perhaps the greatest difficulty is the selection 
of the orange. I should, without hesitation, 
plump for Tangerine Improved, but knowing 
the difficulty that seed growers have in 
getting this variety to produce seed, there is 
always the risk that one will get seed that is 
not English-grown, and unless English seed 
can be guaranteed it would be advisable to 
grow Royal Scot or Gloriosa. Royal Scot is 
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Phlox Drummondii Bunch of Roses and bronzy yellow Antirrhinums 


an excellent Pea, but it is really more suit- 
able for the exhibitor, as the opening flower 
‘is always pale, and, when bunched, is very 
pronounced and rather spoils the effect. If 
this variety is grown it must be cut fully- 
developed to avoid this. Gloriosa can be 
grown with all hope of success. If one is not 
confined to space a small quantity of Lady 
Eveline and Conquest could be grown, but as 
these are colours not always in demand it is 
not advisable to devote too much space to 
them. The varieties recommended are those 
I have tried both inside and out for market 
and, without exception, proved successful. 
During the summer several varieties ap- 
pealed to me as likely market varieties. 
Amongst them I particularly noticed Mary 
Rose. For inside work this should prove an 
excellent variety. Pippy, Comrade, Celeste, 
and Lord Lascelles all appear to be pro- 
mising, although one has to grow a variety 
before it can be recommended. 
G. IRELAND. 


Bellis rotundifolia coerulescens 

Here we have a charming miniature Daisy 
with single flowers. It is remarkably 
pleasing with its roundish leaves and_ its 
slender stems, carrying the graceful little 
_ flowers at a height of some 3 inches above the 
soil. These flowers are white, but are tinted 
with pale blue or lilac in the most charming 
way. -It loves a sandy soil and a sunny place. 
It is specially suitable for a sunny ledge of 
‘rockwork. Propagation is best effected by 
seeds, but good-sized plants may be divided. 
Unfortunately it is not often in cold districts 
that the plants attain any size, and in wide 
areas of the country B. rotundifolia ccerules- 
cens cannot be considered hardy. S.A. 


Annuals to Sow this Spring 


VERY gardener nowadays looks upon 

the culture of hardy and_ half-hardy 

annuals as an important phase of garden- 
ing. The utility of these short-lived plants is 
well known, while the host of first-class 
novelties which appear year by year may 
yield some indication of their increasing popu- 
larity. The wise gardener knows, too, that 
good. cultivation pays, and those who are 
most successful have generally admitted that 
the soil preparation has been the principal 
factor of their success. The matter of posi- 
tion is, perhaps, equally important, and for 
this reason I always think it is a good plan 
to keep this point well in mind when making 
up lists from the seedsmen’s catalogues. One 
is too often apt to select kinds which appeal 
to one’s tastes, but for which suitable situa- 
tions are not always easy to find. Neither 
will one’s soil always accommodate those 
kinds which one would most like to grow. 
This is probably the reason why many kinds 
of annuals get into disrepute, for to grow 
annuals in unsuitable soils and situations is 
neither good for the plants nor for the seeds- 
men who supplied the seeds. It needs a few 
years’ experience in a garden before one can 
decide which sorts to grow and which to ex- 
clude. Last season was my first in a garden 
which was hitherto unknown to me, and, 
as is usual in such circumstances, I had to 
admit certain failures. Of course, one must 
not be too hasty in ascribing causes for one’s 
non-success. It is not always a matter of 
soil or situation. Sowing the seeds too early 
is a frequent cause of failure. Sowing too 
deeply or otherwise will also account for non- 
success, while the seedsman or sower has 


_ stock-flowered 


only too frequently been made to bear the 
blame for failures due to the harmless (?), 
necessary cat. 

Be this as it may, there is certainly no 
dearth of annuals for beautifying most soils 
and situations which gardeners are called 
upon to cope with, and I intend to give 
special attention to the following kinds if 
nothing intervenes to interfere with my gar- 
dening operations during 1924. [First and 
foremost I name Phlox Drummondi. These 
are decidedly utility annuals, and they rarely 
fail to give a bold and beautiful display. Of 
course, my selection will include some of the 
finest-named kinds. From a packet of mixed 
seed I generally get some very delightful 
shades, and I usually depend on a good sup- 
ply of cut flowers for the house when these 
annuals are in bloom. It is well to note, too, 
that with these, as with most annuals, the 
more the blooms are cut, the longer will the 
flowering period be extended. Larkspurs are 
also favourites of mine. These failed with 
me last year, but this was largely my own 
fault for omitting to protect the seedlings 
from slugs. This year I shall be more wary. 
These annuals have been grown in English 
gardens for more than two centuries, but it is 
only during the past decade that they have 
been .qualified to rank as aristocrats among 
annuals. The colours of up-to-date varieties 
are superb. The tall, branching sorts grow 
to a height of 24 feet, but in my somewhat 
exposed garden I am going to grow the dwarf 
strain with double flowers. 
These plants like a rich soil and plenty of 
sunshine. Candytufts, too, are wonderfully 
improved in recent years, and they are very 
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accommodating annuals. I shall sow_ pro- 
miscuous patches of these anywhere I can 
find room. Good broad groups of separate 
colours look well along the edge of the flower 
borders, and they are useful also for 
brightening up the front of the shrubbery. 
There is a very pretty dwarf variety with pale 
pink blossoms and another with flowers of a 
rich purple. ‘hese_two sorts look well grow- 
ing together, Passing on to Godetias, I 
always want to give more space to these than 
my garden can well spare, but they give so 
generously of their gay blossoms that | rarely 
begrudge the ground they occupy. Rosy 
Morn is one of the best in the tall section. 
The flowers are double and of a pretty shade 
of salmon-red. Among the dwarf kinds 
which I want to grow this year are Apple 
Blossom (pink and white, 13 feet), Afterglow 
(scarlet-crimson, 9 inches), Scarlet Queen 
(scarlet-crimson, 9 inches), Shell-pink (9 
inches), and Ladybird (pearly-white, 1 foot). 
Among the Eschscholtzias I am wanting to 
try some of the new compact-growing varle- 
ties. They embrace shades of orange, 
yellow, crimson, and scarlet, and good things 
have been said about them. The Geisha, 
The Mikado, and Gaiety are three good 
named varieties, and the flowers have very 
telling colours. ee 

Among the bewildering list of Asters it 1s 
sometimes difficult for the amateur to make 
a selection. Each year sees a host of new 
names. Some of them are hardly distinct 
enough to. warrant fresh names, but others 
are genuine novelties. Only a trial will de- 
cide this matter. Besides the old sterling 
kinds which one always- likes to grow I 
generally try to find a place for a few of the 
recent introductions. This year I am going 

‘to try Amethyst, which belongs to the Giant 

Comet section. It has large double flowers 
which open up white and.change to a clear 
light blue, also Aurora, a shell-pink variety, 
and Snowball, both of the same class. Many 
gardeners will not make room for 
Nasturtiums because they are too common, 
but I always rely on these flowers for a gay 
display in the late summer. And then, too, 
the cut blossoms are very effective in small 
glasses or bowls, and very good table effects 
may be obtained by their skilful use. Of 
course, I always try and get seeds of the very 
best strains, and the coloration of the flowers 
is often very wonderful. I have often said 
that if Nasturtium seeds were priced at a 
guinea an ounce they would be more highly 
thought of and, perhaps, more commonly 
grown. The kinds with -variegated foliage 
are fine doers on poor stony soil. Some of 
the annual Chrysanthemums are especially 
pleasing, and I am going to mark off a patch 
of particularly good soil in a sunny site this 
vear to accommodate some of the choice 
named sorts. These are excellent for cutting 
and they pay for careful cultivation. The 
Star varieties are all good, and Coronet, in 
the coronarium section, is a fine variety. 

The introduction of annuals to the rockery 
is quite a feasible proposition, and I propose 
to fill in some bare spaces this year with a 
few suitable kinds. Qénothera Drummondii 
nana is one I shall certainly select, as the 
large yellow flowers are very bright and at- 
tractive. Anagallis grandiflora is also a very 
worthy annual for this purpose. It isa 
glorified form of our native Pimpernel, and 
bears vivid scarlet blossoms. In the most 
sun-baked situations I shall also sow patches 


of the various Leptosiphons, Mesembrvanthe- 


mum tricolor. and Eucharidium Breweri, 
while the Sand Verbena (Abronia umbellata) 
is verv useful for trailing over rocky ledges. 
I shall also put a few groups of the Violet 
Cress (Ionopsidium acaule) in rock crevices, 
and in more shady positions I may sow some 
patches of Sweet Alyssum and dwarf Candy- 
tufts, H. GREAVEs. 
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CEnothera Drummondii, a low-growing 
annual with large yellow flowers 


It is recommended for the rock garden 


Acrocliniums 


Three annuals, often referred to as ‘‘ Ever- 
lasting Daisies,’ are to be found in 
Rhodanthes, Helichrysums, . and Acro- 
cliniums.. They can all be grown in the gar- 
den in a sunny position, in any moderately 
good soil, but the first named, by reason of 
its slender growth and dainty habit, is more 
suitable for culture in pots. Acrocliniums, 
somewhat stiffer in build than Rhodanthes 
and less robust than Helichrysums, make 
charming plants for grouping about a garden, 
and serve a useful purpose for those who have 
in view flowers of an ‘‘ everlasting ” charac- 
ter for gathering for winter. I am some- 
times surprised, however, to find that, 
although in many gardens Helichrysums are 
used. as back row plants in mixed borders, 
the more graceful blossoms of Acrocliniums 
are not always to be seen, although they can 
be raised like any other half-hardy annual 
sown in a cold-frame or out of doors in May 
or even in June. 

Collectors of ‘‘ everlasting flowers’”’ too 
often lose sight of the fact that these three 
subjects can be sown in the garden at that 
time of the year, and will be in time to 
furnish the necessary blossoms for gathering 
in early autumn. It is, of course, generally 
understood that the flowers should be 
gathered when half opened, instead of fully 
developed, as in the drying process they ex- 
pand still further, and therefore are useless 
for keeping during the winter if left on the 
plants until fully opened. MIDLANDER. 


Sweet Peas: Flowers of the home 


Sweet Peas are still the most widely grown 
of all annuals to-day, and their popularity is 
undiminished. This is accounted for, owing 
to their immense output of blossoms and the 
simple culture the plants entail. 
in our time, have risen so quickly from com- 
parative obscurity into the forefront.of public 
favour. Sweet Peas are essentially flowers 
for home decoration, their delicate colours 
and marvellous productiveness making them 
favourites everywhere. No annual is half so 
profitable. One seed is capable of yielding a 
hundredfold of beauty, provided one is pre- 


- working into the middle and top spits bone- 


No flowers, . 
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pared to go to some trouble in preparing the 
ground, Obviously, the position should be 
a sunny one, and trenches should be dug-out 
to a depth of 2 feet or more into which rotted = ‘| 
stable manure can be worked at the base, 





































meal and soot, and forking in later super- 
phosphate of lime. The time to do this work 
is now, as weather serves. ‘* To cut to 
have” ought to be the maxim of everyone 
who grows Sweet Peas for home decoration, 
as, the more flowers are gathered, the longer 
will the supply continue. Quality, quantity, — 
and continuity will depend a great deal on _ 
the food provided for the plants in the soil. 
You may give them certain manures and 
stimulants which will help them near the 
half-way stage, but unless the ground has 
been properly prepared no fertiliser, however 
excellent, can make up for lack of *‘ spade — 
work.” LEAHURST. 


Some January flowers 


Helleborus niger (the Christmas Rose) now 
gives us its delicate wax-like white blooms, — 
which are always welcome for indoor decora- — 
tion. All the Hellebore family likes a deep, — 
moist soil and a half-shady or sunny posi- 
tion. Every five or six years the clumps may 
be divided and replanted in March or © 
October. H. niger (white) and its varieties, 
H. maximus (white and purple) and H. 
odorus (fragrant Hellebore-green), are about 
the most useful of the species.. - 

The winter-flowering Iris stylosa (I. 
unguicularis) is a charming flower of a pretty 
lilac colour. It grows to 14 feet or 2 feet | 
and thrives in a sunny position and light, — 
well-drained soil. October and-March are 
good times to plant, keeping the rhizomes — 
near the surface. Clumps may be divided — 
and replanted every fourth year. Erica 
carnea is one of our prettiest Heaths, and is © 
now a profusion of pink blossom. Erica 
mediterranea hybrida grows to 6 inches or 
8 inches, and also has blooms of a rosy-pink ~ 
shade. Plant in a sunny position in October — 
or March in a peaty soil. These two Heaths — 
are especially useful in the wild garden. , 

Amongst shrubs, Viburnum Tinus (Laurus-_ 
tinus) bears its pink and white blossoms all 
through the winter, and does well in a semi- 
shaded position in the shrubbery in almost 
any soil. Jasminum nudiflorum (Winter~ 
Jasmine) is a favourite shrub, bearing slender © 
shoots of yellow blossom, which are useful — 
for decoration. A well-drained, rich border — 
at the base of a south or south-west wall is ~ 
an ideal position. Hamamelis mollis,” a~ 
charming Witch Hazel, bears fragrant yellow, 
flowers in great abundance. H. arborea and 
H. japonica are other varieties flowering at | 
this time. They are ideal for planting by the ~ 
sides of lakes or streams, or in any damp 
position in deep, rich soil. _Lonicera fragran- 
tissima and L. Standishi are two winter-— 
flowering Honeysuckles, the former bearing 
creamy-white and the latter purplish-cream — 
flowers. They may be grown against a wall 
or in the open shrubbery as bushes in ordi-~ 

“nary soil. Daphne Mezereum is an erect” 
little shrub. bearing very fragrant pink or) 
white blossoms and is ideal for the rock 
garden or open border. K, F. FRAYNE. — 


Galanthus corcyrensis — 


With the exception of Galanthus octobren- 
sis, G. corcyrensis is the earliest-flowering 
Snowdrop with which I am acquainted. It 
generally blooms during December, and with 
this exception differs but little from the type. 
G. corcyrensis is, I believe, a native of 
Corfu, and was introduced by the late Harpur 
Crewe. At the time of writing the variety 
appears likely to bloom before the customary 
time. cy Scot. 
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Making the Cold 
_ J T is the exception rather than the rule to 
put a cold greenhouse to its best use in win- 
ter, and it has been my lot to go into quite 
a number where, the Chrysanthemums being 
finished, are allowed to remain until the 
advent of spring suggests clearing them 


away to make room for the seasonal plants. 


[ see no reason why this should be, seeing 
there is plenty of subjects suitable to the 
peculiar winter conditions which could make 
the houses attractive and clothe them with 
greenery if not with flowers.. I do not entirely 
rule the latter out, as I shall hope to show, 
for the bridge between the Chrysanthemum 
and the earliest spring flowers is neither long 
nor entirely bare. The Helleborus, the 
Laurustinus, the Daphne need but to be men- 
tioned, and those who know them can see 
their possibilities at a glance, for at their tail 
come the Winter Aconites, the Crocuses, and 
then Flora’s proud array. - 

The scarlet-berried Solanum is unfor- 
tunately unable to withstand the severities of 
the winter in a cold house, but a plant or two 
of Kalmia latifolia will furnish berries as 
plentiful and as bright, and the Aucuba, if it 
were hand fertilised, will give the same in 
conjunction with beautifully - variegated 
foliage. So, what with the flowers, berries, 


and variegated foliage, a very creditable and~ 


cheering display can be easily maintained. 

In my own cold house I make free use of 
Conifers and evergreen shrubs, which I grow 
in pots and plunge out all the summer. The 

- varieties I grow are Cupréssus, Thuja aurea, 
Swedish Juniper, Retinispora plumosa, 
Thujopsis dolobrata, Aucubas, Euonymus, 

' Laurel, Ivies, Berberis, and Golden Hollies. 
I do not crowd these things together as I do 
the summer plants, but space them, accord- 
ing to size, quite thinly. The stiffness is re- 
lieved by the use of four Bambusas, some 
Eulalias, the standard Golden Privet, and the 
variegated Ivies grown up stakes. The 

foliage of all these offers tremendous diver- 
sity, the golden and silver variegations 
showing up well between and brightening the 

_ different greens of the Junipers, Thujas, 
-Retinisporas, and Cupressus, while the 

shining leaves of Berberis Aquifolium are par- 
ticularly pleasing and bright. A few Euony- 
mus radicans, with its smaller variegated 
leaves, and two berried plants of Cotoneaster 


Ve 


horizontalis figure with the flowering plants ‘ 
along the front of the staging, where Christ- 


__ mas Roses, Violets, Laurustinus, and two or 
_ three early Polyanthas lifted from the garden 
do duty. The Daphne is taller, and stands in 
the ‘second row, and it is only just coming 

into flower. 

Now anyone who knows these very com- 
mon plants and shrubs can at once see their 
possibilities in the cold house through the 

winter, and those who do not will probably be 

_ ready to take my word for it. There are 
_ forms of beauty among them which, though 

_ hot as bright, are as pleasing in their way as 
_ flowers without the fragility of the latter, and 

_ before any feeling of their heaviness can 

_ Pall upon us they begin to be relieved by 
_ the ever-increasing number of plants that 

_ bloom from the beginning of the year on- 

_ wards. Having already mentioned Winter 

_ Aconites and Crocuses, I need not enlarge 

_ upon them nor upon the Irises and Anemones, 

_ Hyacinths, Snowdrops, and Tulips, for their 

merits and usefulness are well known. 

_ Rather the feature I want to touch upon, be- 


_ cause less appreciated, is the wonderful effect . 


_ which may be had in the cold house simply by 
_ the use of Alpine and quite common things 
_ from January onward. 

__ When I see what cam be done with these I 
_ cannot prevent a feeling of surprise that they 


_ are not more fully utilised. To specify a few : 


ee : 
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Greenhouse Gay 


Strong pot-grown Aubrietias in their different 
shades look quite charming on a greenhouse 
stage at the end of February as they do some 
six weeks later on the rockery. Arabis, the 
single and the variegated especially, wiil 
begin almost with the vear. Auriculas and 
Polyanthus give their-rich colours as soon 
almost as any; indeed, they are sometimes 
available in December. Gentiana verna is 
ready to bloom in February, while there is 
plenty.of white and red mossy Saxifrages, 
splendid plants for pots, which show up well 
with Anemone nemorosa and the Wood 
Sorrel. Early-flowering Wallflowers ‘and 
Cheiranthus of other varieties may also be 
utilised. 

Of course, none of this can be carried out 
without due preparation. You must know at 
latest by December what you intend to carry 
out in February, for plants and shrubs may 
require potting, and should be established 
beforehand. The Alpines, potted, say, in 
autumin, should, if possible, be kept in a cold- 
frame until wanted, and it will be found that 
the Saxifrages, the Aubrietias, and the Arabis 


will make a considerable growth, and thus 


give a greater splash of colour. Palak: 


Cyclamen persicum 


Perhaps of all our flowering greenhouse 
plants there is not one that deserves so much 
attention as the Cyclamen, and yet among 
ordinary gardeners and amateurs no plant is 
worse represented. The plan formerly was to 
retain the old roots for a number of years, but 
now they are seldom kept for more than two 
years. By sowing a pinch of seed every year 
a constant supply is easily kept up. The 
plants. commence to flower in 12 months 
from the time of sowing the seed, and con- 
tinue for nearly five months afterwards. 

Seed may be obtained in separate colours, 
but for the amateur mixed seed of the gigan- 
teum strain is sufficient for him to obtain a 
good display. Those who require a number 
of plants, and a succession of bloom over a 


_ long period, should sow two batches of seed, 


one in October or November and the other in 
January or February. For all ordinary pur- 
poses one batch is sufficient. Use well- 
drained pots or pans firmly filled with a com- 
post of loam and leaf-mould, with a_ suf- 
ficiency of sharp sand to ensure porosity. 
Sow the seed thinly and cover with a 3 inch 
of compost. The pans should be stood in a 
moist temperature of not less than 60 degs. 
Failing this the pan can be plunged in cocoa- 
nut-fibre inside another, and stood on the hot- 
water pipes, where a gentle warmth will be 
obtained quite enough to ensure germination. 
The soil must be kept moist, and this is facili- 
tated by covering the pan with a pane of 
glass. Remove the latter when the seedlings 
appear to encourage a sturdy growth. The 
seed germinates very irregularly, therefore if 
few plants come up at first you may rest 
assured others will follow later. Transfer the 
young plants-to thumb pots as soon as they 
have made corms the size of Peas, using a 
similar compost as before, but with the 
addition of a little peat. Stand the pots on a 
shelf in the same house in a temperature of 
60 degs., but shade from bright sun. Supply 
them regularly with tepid water, occasionally 
sprinkling the foliage to encourage growth 


and keep down insect pests. Shift the plants 


on into pots 34 inches in diameter as soon 
as the small ones are full of roots, using the 
compost stated above. They should occupy a 
position on a shelf close to the glass in the 
greenhouse free from draught, and where 
shade can be given when required. Remove 
the plants early in May to a cold frame at the 
foot of a north wall, which obviates the 
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trouble of shading. Give all air possible to 
promote sturdy growth, as healthy foliage 
brings a good crop of flowers later on. About 
the end of June the plants will require shift- 
ing into their flowering pots, the strongest 
into 6 inch and the smaller ones into 4% inch. 
The compost should consist of three parts 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, half a part 
of peat, a sixth part of dried cow dung, and 
enough sand to keep the whole porous. Press 
the compost firmly into the pots, covering the 
corms three parts with the soil. Good drain- 
age consisting of at least 1 inch of crocks in 
each pot is most essential. 

After potting keep the frame rather close 
for a week until new roots are running in the 
fresh compost, when abundance of air may be 
given, but avoid cold draughts. Water the 
plants carefully at all times, and syringe the 
foliage with tepid water every evening after 
a warm day. The plants should be removed 
to a light position in the greenhouse early in 
September, regularly syringing the foliage 
and shading when required. The plants will 
now grow rapidly, and weak liquid manure 
twice a week will greatly benefit them. As 
the sun loses power gradually decrease 
syringing overhead, but abundance of air 
must still be given, and a night temperature 
for the plants to flower in of 45 degs. to 50 
degs. Each plant must stand clear of its 
neighbour to avoid the foliage becoming 
drawn, which spoils its appearance. 

After flowering, place the plants in a cold 
frame, supplying the roots regularly with 
water. In May remove to the previous posi- 
tion under the north wall the pots standing 
on a thick bed of coal ashes. Water shouid 
be gradually withheld, but the foliage must 
not suffer through dryness at the root. Turn 
the plants carefully out of the pots when new 
roots commence to grow, removing the soil 
from the largest plants so as to return them 
again to the same sized pot. Shift the smaller ° 
plants into larger pots, employing the com- 
post before stated. . After potting return to 
the frame, and when new roots are running 
give abundance of air. Many of the old 
leaves will fall as new ones form, making 
room for the latter to develop. In September 
again remove them to their flowering quar- 
ters. Throw the plants on the heap after 
flowering, a nice new batch having been 
raised to take their place. eas E 


Annuals in pots 


No one needs reminding about the import- 
ance of annuals, not only. for beautifying the 
garden, but for pots. The time has gone by 
when annuals were sown in the borders with 
almost a prodigality akin to that of Mustard 
and Cress, with poor results following. To- 
day annuals are thought of in the terms of 
single plants, and, so cultivated, they are 
seen at their best. People who have un- 
heated greenhouses will do well to turn their 


‘attention to the pot culture of annuals if they 


have not tried them before. The field of 
selection is a large one, and the most 
fastidious tastes can be met. Amongst those 
that are popular may be mentioned Clarkias, 
Schizanthuses, Godetias, Larkspurs, Salpi- 
glossis, Ten-week Stocks, Mignonette, and 


Nemesias. LEAHURST. 


Amaryllis 


Plants which have been forced in previous 
years quickly push up their flower-spikes 
when placed in suitable warmth. <A dozen or 
sO may now be introduced into the stove or 
warm greenhouse after having the drainage 
examined, and the plants top-dressed with 
fresh compost. Where a collection consists 
of a good number of plants it is a good plan, 
if a long succession of bloom is desired, to 
divide them into four or more batches and 
keep them in a cool greenhouse until re- 
quired to be forced. 
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Japanese Chrysanthemums 
Making a Fresh Start 
Pres the point of development of the 


blossoms for exhibition, or for size for 

other purposes, the method of growth 
usually, referred to as a single flower to a 
plant is that I would adopt in thinking of a 
start for another year. In no other way can 
a cultivator produce specimens notable alike 
for breadth, depth, and general formation. 
I have, this past season, attempted some of 
the better-known sorts in the old-fashioned 
style of three to a plant, just for the sake of 
comparison, and the more recent plan comes 
out on top without any doubt. A new way 
this latter may be considered, only that it 
has become more general among those who 
compete. For years back some, at least, of 
my plants were managed in this highly- 
concentrated manner. 

The custom then was to employ rather 
small pots—7-inch about the largest; but the 
idea to-day is to use a bigger size. Perhaps 
the more satisfactory method is to put a 
couple or more plants into large pots, those 
up to io inches diameter, and retain one 
stem only to each, ending, of course, with a 
single flower. Those plants thus treated as 
pairs thave produced remarkable specimens, 
and in future this detail will be favoured. 
The plants are potted together when quite 
young, each pair being selected as equal in 
size as possible, and in all subsequent shifts 
are treated as a single stem. 

With stems so limited the growth has a 
capital chance of becoming thoroughly 
matured, for soft wood will not carry us far. 
The former conduces to the highest point of 
perfection in the bloom, and more particu- 
larly to the substance and the lasting powers. 
For example, varieties like Mr. Keith Lux- 
ford and Mrs. A. Davis, often difficult to 
keep, had flowers as fresh as possible in early 
December, and others of the big globe shape, 
as Mrs. R. C. Pulling and Mrs. G. Drabble, 
kept in good condition till the end of the 
month. 

In the matter of varieties the following, 
after the year’s experience, would be those 
selected to grow again. I will merely give 
the names because the descriptions may easily 
be had in any list of a leading specialist. 
Dawn of Day, Edith Cavell, Golden 
Champion, Helmuth, Louisa Pockett, 
Ida, Majestic, Miss E. A. Rook, Mrs. A. 
Davis, Mrs. B. Carpenter, Mrs. Charles 
Curtis, Mrs. Charles Fox, Mrs. G. Munro, 
jun., Mrs. G. Drabble, Mrs. M. Sargent, 
Mrs. Peter Murray, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, 
Princess Mary, Queen Mary, Rosna Bayles, 
Rose Day, Rose Queen, Viscount Chinda, 
Wm. Rigby, and Victory. y, 

It may be advisable not to start propa- 
gating the cuttings before February unless 
there be ample convenience in the way of 
glass structures. Those with limited arrange- 
ments, at any rate, will do well to knock out 
the old roots after the plants are cut down, 
break away the greater portion of the ball of 
earth, and then put the stools thickly into 
shallow boxes, barely covering the same with 
sifted leaf-mould or old potting soil. The 
boxes should be stood in a light position 
where air may reach them, and only slightly 
watered during a dull month or two. | 
should have remarked that anv not showing 
new growth at the base should not have the 
stem cut back too severely. 

As spring advances there should be a good 
selection of short, healthy cuttings, which at 
that period root readily in a cool tempera- 
ture. The single stem to a plant system 
really makes a rather late start with cuttings 
advisable. A few very late kinds like 
Majestic and Queen Mary, when the cuttings 
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are put in about March, may be grown right 
on to the earliest flower-bud that comes, and 
thus furnish a giant bloom. ‘The latter, 
especially, grows with an “’ open eye "fat “the 
buds be not retained early. From mid-July 


‘to mid-December is a long period, yet the 


varieties named take such time to develop 
from the bloom-bud first set. 

One result of the season’s work has taught 
me—if, indeed, such lesson were needed— 
that neither elaborate nor rich mixtures of 
soil produce the kind of stem that shall give 
the handsomest blossoms. A rather poor 
soil, in fact, gives’a chance of the more 
ample supply of roots, and when once these 
are obtained it is an easy matter to employ 
stimulants. . Nothing will make up for 
neglect of daily detail, such as timely potting, 
proper watering, and keeping the leaves free 
of pests. 

Another detail worth emphasising is that 
the blooms open better when little fire-heat 
is applied, and also with the assistance of air 
always. Longer, comparatively, in coming 
to maturity they may be, but in character 
there is a great advantage. Several times 
just recently I have found the glass frozen 
inside, with the consequent drip when thaw- 
ing has taken place. Not a petal, however, 
has been noticed to suffer thereby, and this 
tells what the flowers will put up with if 
brought on in cool conditions from the start. 
It is possible the exhibitions have led to a 
great deal of coddling to get specimens to 
open at a certain date, and surely many are 
found which quickly show its effects in de- 
caying lower florets, want of colour, and a 
general softness. Histo. 


ORCHIDS 


Cy mbidiums 


The Cymbidiums are now quite a numerous 
and beautiful family, thanks to the importer 
and hybridist. Several distinct and fine 
species have been added during recent years, 
including the remarkable C. rhodochilum 
introduced by Mr. J. Weathers, of Isleworth, 
from Madagascar. The sepals and petals are 
green, the latter heavily spotted with black, 
while the lip is crimson, with an orange band 
in the centre. Unfortunately, this plant is 
very rare; in fact, I doubt if there is a living 
specimen in this country at the present time. 
A fresh importation would be welcome, and 
hybrids from this species would certainly 
create a lot of interest. Another noteworthy 
introduction of recent years is C. erythro- 
stylum, a native of Assam. It is allied to OF 
eburneum and C. Parishi. The flowers are 
white dotted with purple, but the lip is closely 
lined with red-purple, while the column is 
bright crimson. Perhaps the most popular 
species is C. insigne, introduced about 20 
years ago. It did not come prominently be- 
fore Orchid growers till 1908, when Messrs. 
Sander, of St. Albans, exhibited two fine 
varieties named Sanderi splendens and S. 
superbum, both receiving the First-class 
Certificate of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
These were collected by M. Micholitz in 
Assam, where C. insigne is found growing at 
an altitude of 4,000 feet to 5,000 feet; con- 
sequently, this species does not require a 
high temperature. The flower-spikes of 
these Cymbidiums attain a height of 4 feet or 
s feet, and the blooms are each about 4 inches 
across. C. insigne is a distinct and beautiful 
plant, easily grown, and the white flowers 
are tinged with rose, the lip having a mauve 
tint heavily spotted with deep rose-purple. 
As might be expected, good varieties of this 
species were eagerly sought for by Orchid 
breeders, and the results have exceeded all 
expectations. A wonderful series of hybrids 
has been obtained, and the groups put up by 
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Sir G. Holford and others have been a great 
attraction. Moreover, “they proved that a 
new lease of life had been given the 
Cymbidiums, and that, if judged from the 
decorative or utility standpoint, they left 
nothing to be desired. As stated above, they 
are easily grown, and will rank as garden 
Orchids of real merit. A few of the best 
hybrids raised from C. insigne are C. 
Pauwelsi, C. Miranda, C. Venus, and C. 
Glebelandsense, but hybrids, whenever possi- 
ble, should be purchased in bloom. They 
vary greatly, and a description of one plant 
would not be accurate when applied to 
another, even with the same parentage. 

The majority of Cymbidiums are not suit- 
able for low houses, but for lofty structures 
and corridors they are ideal. In such posi- 
tions their full beauty is displayed, and even 
when not in bloom their graceful arching 
foliage is always attractive, especially if the 
plants are allowed to develop into good- 
shaped specimens. Cymbidiums are strong- 
rooting, and enjoya fair amount of root 
space with a somewhat retentive rooting 


medium. Ordinary flower-pots or deep pans ~ } 
are the most suitable receptacles, and. these - 


should be provided with a thin layer of 
potsherds for drainage, over which is placed 
a portion of loam fibre to secure a free outlet 
for water. The soil consists of fibrous loam, 
partly-decayed leaves, and peat or Osmunda 
fibre in equal. parts, to which is added a 
sprinkling of sharp sand or crushed crocks. 
A 6-inch potful to every bushel of the mix- 
ture is ample.. The repotting is done when 
new growth is evident, and care should be 
taken to injure the roots as little as possible. 
Press the soil fairly firm, and when the 
potting is completed the compost should be 
just below the rim of the receptacle. Freshly- 
potted plants need careful watering until the 
roots take possession of the soil. Examples 
that have not been disturbed and have filled 
their receptacles with roots should be afforded 
water liberally until the pseudo-bulbs- are 
fully developed. When this stage is reached 
a less quantity will suffice to keep the plants 
healthy. A suitable temperature for Cym- 
bidiums is from 50 degs. to 55 degs. Fahr., 
but the latter figure can be exceeded with 
sun-heat and no harm will accrue if the 
atmosphere is kept tolerably moist. Shade 
will be required when the sun is bright, and 
during bright weather a light spray overhead 
will be beneficial. Keep the plants clean, 
and watch for scale around the pseudo-bulbs, 
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Cypripedium Minos Youngi 


The original C. Minos was raised. by 
Messrs. Veitch from C. Spicerianum and C. 
Arthurianum, the latter derived from the 
famous C. Fairrieanum. Several varieties 
have appeared, but the one named Youngi 
is, undoubtedly, the best. It was raised by 
Mr. R. Young, of Liverpool. For some years 
it was rather scarce, and, consequently, 


realised a high price, but owing to its vigor- - 


ous constitution it has been increased by 
division, and now it can be purchased for 
quite a moderate outlay. It is an ideal 
Cypripedium. It has size and _ substance, 
while the dorsal sepal is broad and almost 
flat, and not recurved, as is the case with so 
many of the Slipper Orchids. Amateurs who 
grow Cypripediums should certainly add it 
to their collections, and where hvbridising is 


practised, C. Minos Youngi would be an ideal 
It is easily grown and requires much _ 


parent. 
the same treatment as the old C. insigne and 
its varieties. Another quite distinct form of 
Minos is the Westfield variety. It is less 


spotted than the above, and has a wide band — 


of pure white at the apex of the dorsal sepal. 
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The Treastre-flowers (Gazania) 


The Gazanias are flowers of the sun, the 
blooms of many kinds remaining closed 
‘during damp or cold weather. For this 
reason their best effect is only seen in this 
country in a very warm and sunny season. 
One of the features of the Gazanias is the 
ring of bold markings in one or two colours, 
seen at the base of the petals. This ring is 
not found in the few self-coloured kinds, such 
as Gazania pygmza nivea and G. pygmza 
lutea, but is present in almost all the others. 
Crossing has already given notable results 
among the Gazanias; thus G. pygmza and 
G. longiscapa thave produced a series of 
showy colour varieties; pygmzea and splen- 
dens have given a second distinct race of 
hybrids; while growers in France and Italy 
have of late years raised many seedling 
forms, of which the best are well worthy of 
cultivation. 

The Gazanias of to-day vary in colour from 
white to deep orange, with intermediate 
shades of cream, yellow, and gold, which are 
again endlessly varied. The under-side of the 
petals is also shaded with violet, rose, or blue, 

this shading differing somewhat with each 
kind and ‘being deepest in the hybrids. The 
plants also vary in leaf, some kinds bearing 
grassy foliage, others leaves that are oval or 
cut, and often shining or glossy above, while 
white and downy upon the under-side. Their 
habit is that of low, stemless herbs, some- 
times trailing, or more seldom with an erect 
stem rarely more than 9g inches high. Ac- 
cording to season, they bloom from early in 
May until the autumn, their flowers opening 
from 8 a.m. or 9 a.m. till near sundown. 

Cutture.—Being tender, the Gazanias can 
only be used in the open during summer, and 
many growers prefer to keep their plants in 
pots, where they flower with greater freedom. 
None the less, in sunny gardens with warm 
soil Gazanias may be used with fine effect, 
such kinds as G. splendens and G. rigens 
spreading as a neat carpet of great beauty. 
Kinds of taller growth form tufts, and may 
be grown behind the dwarfer sorts or grouped 
together in the border or rock garden in dry 
and sunny spots. Gazanias do best in hot, 
sandy soil that is not too rich, for though 
growing freely in heavier ground, the flowers 
are few; in such gardens they do better in 
pots. When growing freely, Gazanias should 
be freely watered, if they are to do well in the 
sandy soils best suited to them. As green- 
house plants they should be potted firmly in 
small pots, which may be sunk to the rim if 
the plants become pot-bound. Air should be 
given whenever possible; in fact, most of the 
kinds may be flowered quite well in cool- 
frames and fully exposed, save in cold or wet 
weather. During winter they should receive 
little water and all the sunshine possible, and, 
though they will bear a few degrees of frost, 
this trial should be spared them. The finest 
‘flowers come upon young plants raised from 
cuttings each season, 

~  IncreEaseE.—Many of the Gazanias yield 
fertile seed, and seedlings are of vigorous 
growth. . Seed should be sown in heat in 
the spring, but the progeny so differs from 
the parent that many prefer to grow 
them from cuttings, which should be 
_ taken in August or September, and struck 
in cool-frames, the method differing a little 
with different kinds. The tufts of the stem- 
less plants need careful division, each crown 
being cut with a heel and placed in its own 
small pot; in the stem-forming kinds the 
work is easier and seldom fails. Cuttings 
may also be rooted in heat during spring, but 
the result is seldom so good. A few kinds, 
such as G. nivea, latiflora, longiscapa, 
Pavonia, and some of the hybrid forms may 
be increased by division, but for general pur- 
_ poses cuttings are best. 
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The bright orange-coloured flowers of Gazania splendens 


[We ‘have a distinct recollection of the 
handsome edgings these plants used to make 
in the gardens at Dalvey, near Forres. The 
soil was very light and-sandy, and when the 
sun was shining on the plants the number of 


Sea Hollies 


HESE are among the most beautiful of 
[garden plants, yet they are mot so 

frequently met with as they deserve. 
They are quite distinct from any other 
genus of plants; the peculiar spiny foliage, 
massive growth, the different shades of 
colour, and different forms and_ shapes 
render them conspicuous. The growth of 
these Sea Hollies, as they are called, is robust 
and rigid, the stem stiff and wiry, and the 
flowers, when cut, last a long time. For 
winter decoration they are extensively used 
in some establishments, and to remain useful 
for a long time for this work cut them when 
the foliage and flowers are dry. For a week 
or two suspend them upside down in a dry 
shed. On mo account place the stems in 
water if you wish to preserve them. 

The culture of Eryngiums is easy, requiring 
but little attention. Dig the soil deeply, at 
the same time working in a little manure. 
An extra. heavy soil should be made lighter 
by the addition of leaf-soil, road sand, wood 
ashes, or anything of a like description. To 
raise them from seed is easy. The seed may 
be sown in a cool greenhouse or frame in 
March or at,the end of April in a bed in the 
open. When large enough to handle, prick 
them out into another bed of light soil and in 
autumn or spring transfer them to their per- 
manent position. Another way to increase 
the stock is by the division of old roots in 
spring, but I do not consider the results are 
so good as raising from seed. A few good 
varieties are :— 

ERYNGIUM ALPINUM, a pleasing metallic- 
blue, both flowers and foliage being deeply 
cut and fringed. The height is 2 feet, and 
through the summer the plants are very 
handsome. The flower-heads of this variety 
are quite soft and silky, and different from 
the spiny flower-heads of other varieties. 

E. GIGANTEUM, sometimes called the Ivory 
Thistle on account of the ivory-whiteness of 
the whole plant, flowers, stems, and leaves. 
It gets its name not from its height, which is 


open flowers was wonderful. These used to 
be increased from cuttings put in in August 
and kept in a warm frame during the winter. 
If stock was short the young shoots in the 
spring used to root freely.—W. P. T.] 


(Eryngium) 


only 2 feet, but from its large, bold, hand- 
some foliage and flowers. 

E. BourGAati, sometimes referred to as the 
Pyrenean Thistle, is very beautiful. Although 
the foliage is whitish, the bracts are of the 
same blue colour as those of-E. alpinum. 
It only grows to the height of 1 foot, and on 
this account is very suitable for the rockery. 

E. TRIPARTITUM is distinct from any other 
variety. Although the growth is not so coarse 
as in many of the others, it forms, owing to 
its habit, a dense mass by branching out 
every 2 inches-of growth until it is one mass 
of spiny stems and flowers. The latter are 
blue when in their full beauty. A variety 
more frequently seen is 

E. AMETHYSTINUM, which attains to the 
height of 3 feet. The stems and flowers are 
of a deep amethyst-blue and the flowers are 
freely produced on the heads of the stems, 
forming a striking feature when a few plants 
are massed together. 

E. OLiveRIANUM.—With the exception of 
the flowers, which are pale blue and smaller, 
the habit is similar to’that of the foregoing. 

E. Ca@:LESTINUM.—The foliage, which lacks 
the prickly character of the preceding, is 
broad and fleshy, with light blue flowers. It 
reaches the height of 3 feet. 

E. DICHOTOMUM much resembles the fore- 
going, having the same strong growth and 
broad foliage. The height is 3 feet, but the 
flowers are rather smaller. 

E. PLANUM produces a multitude of small 
blue flowers on tall stems. For large vases 
and similar receptacles it is most effective. 
It attains the height of about 33 feet. An 
exceedingly pretty dwarf Thistle is 

E. SPINA ALBA, growing only a foot high. 
It has stiff and rigid foliage covered with 
spines of a glaucous green and deeply 
laciniated. The flowers are blue. 

For most gardens this list will be quite 
sufficient, and [ hope it will induce many to 
give these beautiful and handsome plants a 
trial. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Planting fruit-trees . 

Although the sooner this is done the better, 
there is still ample time for this work, which 
I always like to keep in reserve for the coldest 
days, when it is scarcely possible to continue 
the pruning and other lighter work con- 
nected with fruit plantations, as the worker 
cannot do himself or his trees justice when 


suffering’ from numbed hands and ~ feet. 
Planting at such times can, however, be 


carried out in greater.comfort. Where old 
trees have to be replaced with young ones itis 
most important that a considerable quantity 
of the original soil should be entirely renewed 
by fresh loam to a depth of at least 2 feet. 
If the soil is on the heavy side and not well 
drained a good layer of clinker or broken 
bricks may with advantage be placed in the 
bottom of each station at a depth of 3 feet. 
Over this place a layer of turves, Grass side 
downwards, and after raising the soil to the 
desired height place the tree in position, 
taking care to spread out the roots evenly 
over the surface and at different levels as the 
work proceeds, working in plenty of fine soil 
among them and making the same firm by 
treading and an occasional shake of the tree. 
Wood ashes added to the soil have a great 
attraction for the roots of most fruit trees and 
should be generously applied when possible. 
When completed the uppermost roots should 
be not more than 3 inches beneath the sur- 
face, and unless the trees being planted are 
of standard or pyramid form—in which case 
they must be secured to stakes at once—it is 
better to leave them to settle down before 
securing trained trees to their various sup- 
ports. 


Malmaison Carnations 

Admit plenty of air to these during favour- 
able weather, and a little air should be left on 
the houses containing them both night and 
day in all weathers, as this assists in the 
maintenance of clean and vigorous growth. 
A temperature of about 50 degs. will be quite 
sufficient, and this will be maintained by 
keeping the pipes at a gentle warmth; fieri- 
ness should never be permitted here. Water- 
ing must be done with caution and the plants 
kept on the dry side for the present, although 


I have found a slight spraying between the- 


pots on bright days prove beneficial to them. 


Chrysanthemums 

Cuttings should be secured as they become 
available, especially those required to pro- 
duce large flowers, and as the plants are 
often used in draughty places for decorative 
purposes it is advisable that the cuttings be- 
fore insertion should be dipped in a mixture 
of Quassia to destroy green-fly. Whether 
thumb-pots are used for single cuttings, or 
several placed in a pot of larger size, the soil 
should be of a sharp, gritty nature, and after 
a thorough watering the pots should be stood 
closely together in propagating cases and on 
a bed of coal ashes, air being admitted for one 
hour each day and the cuttings shaded during 
sunshine. 


Kitchen garden 

Remove the protecting material from 
Celery and Celeriac during mild weather, and 
it is advisable that a number of roots of the 
latter should be kept in store for use during 
frosty spells. The same applies to Jerusalem 
Artichokes, which are in considerable demand 
and difficult to separate from the frosty 
earth. Keep digging and trenching forward, 
and convey manure to the plots during frosty 
mornings. E. MarKHAM, 

Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Graveltye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early Figs 

The early house of border trees, if started 
now, should afford ripe fruit towards the end 
of May or early in June. Close the house 
and maintain during mild weather a night 
temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., rising to 
65 degs. by day, with the admission of a 
little air through the top ventilators. During 
severe weather it is advisable to allow the 
thermometer to fall 5 degs below these tem- 
peratures rather than maintain them by using 
stronger fire-heat. Ensure that the border is 
sufficiently: moist throughout. — Syringe the 
trees with tepid water in the morning and 
again early in the afternoon on bright days. 
On dull afternoons damping the walls and 
paths will suffice in place of syringing, for 
on no account should the buds be allowed to 
remain damp after sunset. Where very early 
fruit is required pot Figs will have been 
started about the third week in November. 
These will now have pushed their terminal 
buds, and will benefit by a rise of 5 degs. in 
temperature. Give a little top ventilation. at 
vo degs. on bright days, and close early to 
make an increase of ro degs. 


Melons and Cucumbers 

A few seeds of good early varieties of 
Melon, also those of a reliable Cucumber, 
may be sown now. For this purpose 23-inch 
pots should be firmly filled for three-quarters 
with fresh fibrous loam containing a sprink- 
ling of leaf-soil and sand. Make a little 
indent in the centre of each pot of soil, and 
place one seed, broad end uppermost, in each. 
Cover the seed with about one-third of an 
inch of soil. Do not water them, but if the 
soil is not sufficiently moist stand the pots for 
a short time in a tray containing 1 inch in 
depth of water. Place them ina propagating 
frame with bottom-heat, maintaining a tem- 
perature of 7o degs. to 75 degs. As soon as 
the seedlings appear remove them to a warm 
shelf, affording full exposure to sunlight. 


Bedding plants 

The summer bedding scheme will have 
previously been considered, and a review of 
the autumn-struck cuttings required for this 
purpose may show a deficiency of certain 
subjects. The required number of these 
should be made up without delay by renewed 
propagation. Zonal Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, 
Verbena, Salvias, Heliotrope, Coleus, 
Lobelia, and many others may be rooted now 
with the assistance of a little bottom-heat. 
Look over the tubers of Dahlias, Begonias, 
Salvia patens, and any other form of root- 
stock which. may be resting, carefully re- 
moving any portions which may have started 
to decay. ; 


Onions and Leeks 


Where large specimens of these are re- 
quired a sowing should be made without de- 
lay. Use well-drained boxes of light, friable 
soil, sow thinly, and just cover with fine soil. 
Water with a fine rose, and place upon a shelf 
in a warm greenhouse. Keep the boxes 
covered with brown paper or glass until the 
seedlings appear. When about 3 inches high 
they will require carefully pricking out in 
other boxes, care being taken not to place 
them too low and about 2 ifches apart. Good 
fine soil should be used and made nicely firm. 
As soon as they attain a height of 6 inches 
place the boxes in a frame facing south, 
where they may receive freer ventilation to 
harden them ready for planting. 

A. J. Pope. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland 


Forcing-house 

The sap now being on the move, less fire- 
heat will now be necessary. Subjects to be 
forwarded for conservatory decoration will 
include Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, Deutzias, 
Azaleas, and Roses. Place the Roses in the 
coolest position and dust the foliage with 
flowers of sulphur should mildew appear. 
Utility subjects will include Seakale (from 
which exclude light), Asparagus, Rhubarb, 
and Kidney Beans in pots. Maintain a mini- 
mum temperature of 60 degs., with a fair_ 
amount -of atmospheric moisture. Dry- 
heated air is sure to result in attacks by vari- 
ous kinds of pests. _ 


Pits and frames 

’ Cinerarias, herbaceous Calceolarias, small 
Hydrangeas, and a good many other things 
can be grown to perfection in a span-roofed 
pit without the aid of fire-heat, frost being 
excluded by means of light skeleton frames 
thatched thickly with wheat straw, the 
frames made to suit the sashes of the pit. 
Very shallow frames are sufficient for winter- 
ing Cauliflower plants, Lettuce, Endive, 
Pansies, Violas, and Sweet Violets. Go over 
thé foregoing and remove all decaying 
foliage, pinch out all runners on Sweet 
Violets and prick the soil with a stick or 
hand-fork to ward off damp, the chief enemy 
during the winter months. Ventilate freely 
on all favourable occasions, but protect from 
frost, fog, and rain. 


Peaches 
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Trees which were started some time ago-— 
will soon be showing flower, and means — 


should be taken to ensure successful im- 
pollination. One well-known method is to 
tap the trees sharply at, or rather before, 
midday for several days in succession; 
another approved method is to spray the trees 
with tepid water, using a very fine spray. If 
not already attended to, prepare those trees 
intended for succession supply on the lines 


indicated for late Vines in this column in last 
- week’s issue. 3 


Vegetables | 

Spring-sown Onions so often fall a prey to 
the Onion fly that it is highly advisable 
either to sow in the autumn in the open or to 
sow under glass in early spring. Now is the 


light loam, plus a fourth part of leaf-mould, 


placing the rough siftings of both in the © 


bottoms of the boxes, and sow the seeds 
rather thinly and place the boxes in a tem-’ 


perature ranging from 50 degs. to 55 degs. — 


Ailsa Craig and Cranston’s Excelsior are the 
two leading varieties where large bulbs of 
good quality are desired. On light soils 
frost_is apt to throw out autumn-sown 
Onions, so they should be examined from 
time to time and, if damage is being done, 


the soil should be trodden firm close up to 


the plants. 
The seed border 


Seed lists being to hand, the sooner the 
season’s seeds are ordered the better. 
means looking far ahead, both as regards 
kinds and quantities. A duplicate should 
always be retained of the previous year’s 
order, and this, along with notes kept of the 
merits or demerits of last year’s novelties, 
will prove very helpful in making out the 
order. A few novelties should. always be 
tried in small quantities, reliance being. 
placed chiefly on well-proved varieties, as 
things are not always what they seem. 

, CHARLES COMFORT. — 

Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig>:. 

Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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time to proceed with the latter method. Fill — 
some ordinary propagating-boxes with rather ~ 
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Early Vegetables 


thinking of making preparations for 
sowing and planting. Potatoes are the 
first to demand attention, which can easily 
be brought on in an ordinary frame. A little 
bottom heat is all that is required to give 
them a start. Dung and leaves is the 
material most suitable, built up to form a 
bed, but when a pit is used I prefer tan, as 
it ferments gradually and holds heat longer. 
To render them fit and lasting place them 
in a heap, and when hot turn it over, which 
will let out the rank steam. Then make up 
the bed and lay on the soil ready for plant- 
ing. The depth of the latter should be about 
8 inches and rich and light. The rows of 
Potatoes should be 1 foot apart and 6 inches 
to 8 inches from tuber to tuber in the row. 
_ The tubers will not be through the ground for 
some time, therefore a crop may be taken of 
Radishes or Lettuce, or Cauliflower just 
raised may be pricked out, as with such 
warmth there is no_better place for pushing 
them on. Wood’s Early Frame, red and 


ance. 


Amateurs who cannot spare a frame may 
get Potatoes long before those in the open 
by filling a trench with hot manure in a 
sheltered sunny spot and planting in the same 
way as the bed. When the Potatoes come 
through they must be protected with mats or 
‘similar covering laid on hoops placed over the 
tops. If properly managed there will be some 
fine crops, and the spaces made similar use of 
as in the frames. é 
French Beans do well where they get 

bottom heat, and having more root room they 
bear double the quantity of those whose roots 
are confined to the limited area of a pot. The 
preparation for the Beans is similar as that 
for the Potatoes, the rows being about 
15 inches apart, but if Canadian Wonder is 
grown more room must be allowed, as the 
growth is stronger than most other varieties. 
_ Rhubarb and Sea Kale may be pushed on 
considerably by placing over ‘them any large 
{| pots and covering the same with warm 
manure and leaves, but even without this 
| mixture the sun on the pots will make quite a 
fortnight’s difference. The holes in the 
bottom of the pots must be blocked with 
corks or pieces of clay when damp, which not 
only bottles up the heat of the day, as it were, 
but keeping the growth in the dark it 
blanches it to perfection. 
| Cauliflower, ‘to follow soon after late 
_ Broccoli : Sow a little seed at once in a pan 
in gentle heat where it will quickly ger- 
‘minate. Place the pan near the glass to pre- 
vent drawing of the plants, and when large 
enough prick out between the Potatoes. —~ 


| Celery. Of the first I favour Paris White 
‘Cos, and of the latter I prefer Sandringham, 
| a nice dwarf stocky variety of nutty flavour. 
Young plants of Cauliflowers or Lettuce 
_wintered in beds should be got out by the 
| middle of January. The drills for Cauli- 
| flower should be 20 inches apart and the 
| Lettuce on a warm, sunny border. Turnips 
| are always in demand, and as the old ones 
will soon be over Extra Early Milan should 
| be sown, which bulbs quickly and is fit for 
use some weeks before others. 
|-_ A border sloping south is a suitable place 
| for Turnips and the same for Carrots, the soil 
| of which must be light and sandy and quite 
free from manure. Both for frame and out- 
t ‘Side, to draw young, the French Horn is one 
of the best, as it is of good colour and grows 
Short and thick. — 
by, Lhe'way to gain time with Peas and Broad 
nS 1s tO sow in boxes or pots and trans- 
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Tai time has arrived when we should be . 


white Turnip, and Olive-shaped, turn in ~ 
quickly and are also good and nice in appear- 





. Summer: 


Sow and treat in a similar way Lettuce and 


a 5 


Yellow-podded Haricot or Golden 
Butter Bean 


plant. This is certainly the better plan where 
slugs and birds are troublesome during 
winter, as the autumn sown has often been 
spoiled with me. There are several good 
Beans of early character, but I still consider 
Seville Long-pod the best for the purpose. A 
fine Pea for the first picking is the grand old 
American’ Wonder, in spite of more recent 
introductions which claim superiority. 
Winter Spinach is already showing signs of 
running to seed, and a bed in a warm situa- 
tion should be sown with the Round or 
When nicely up thin out the 
plants to 6 inches apart. reeEt: 
Sidbury, Devon. 


Selecting early Potatoes 

At a meeting of a provincial thorticultural 
society a short time ago the question of order- 
ing seed Potatoes was discussed and dealt 
with, and in connection with early varieties 
it was deemed advisable, acting on the ex-- 
perience of the previous year, to place orders 
for old sorts like Sharpe’s Express, Duke of 
York, and Midlothian, the last two being 
now generally regarded as virtually the same. 
I was not very much surprised to find that 
Edzell Blue found little or no favour amongst 
the members present, some going so far as 
to express themselves as being very disap- 
pointed with it. It will be remembered that 
only a few years ago it was boomed as a 
first early, and for a time it was popular, 
but my own experience of it is that it is a 
variety considerably over-rated, as frequently 
the tubers, though numerous, do not grow to 
a very large size. The fact, too, that several 
forms offered as Edzell Blue, and different 
from the original stock, led to it .being 
dropped altogether in many quarters. Just 
recently jit has figured amongst second 
earlies, its rightful position, I should imagine, 
as Sharpe’s Express and Early Midlothian, 
planted at the same time as Edzell Blue, 
always cropped first. Sutton’s May Queen 
is a splendid first: early, especially if given a 
warm, ‘sheltered position. DERBY. 
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Butter Beans 


In France these are known as Haricot 
Beurré, some of them being nearly of the 
same colour as butter. The best varieties are 
Mont d’or (a runner), Dugoin (a dwarf), 
Saint Fiacre (a runner), and Bon Jardinier (a 
dwarf), under which names seeds can always 
be had from the Continental seedsmen. The 
usual treatment given to Kidney Beans as re- 
gards season will do for the Butter Bean, but 
in this country it is always advisable to give 
the Butter Bean a warm corner and good, 
rich soil. The cooking is simple. The way 
common with us of allowing Beans of all 
kinds to get too old will not hurt the Butter 
Bean so much, though no doubt it has the 
season of best condition like other things. 


Double-digging 


Every tiller of the soil must, or should, 
know the great advantage there is in getting 
the ground dug early, be it light or heavy; 
not necessarily manuring it for the future 
crop, but so that it should be exposed as 
much as possible to the frost and wind, the 
best of all pulverisers.. This double-digging 
or bastard trenching, as it is often called, 
should apply to all ground that has to supply 
fruit, flower, or vegetable, for if you cannot 
break up the soil to a depth of from 18 inches 
to 2 feet the best produce cannot be looked 
for, even in anormal summer. The bottom 
spit is not at all times good enough to bring 
to the surface, yet this can easily be im- 
proved by manuring the trench before break- 
ing it up or turning over for a couple of 
seasons, when it mav well be exchanged for 
the top spit, which should always be thrown 
up roughly, not chopped by the spade. The 
weather will do this by planting or sowing 
time. Deep trenching of 3 feet takes a deal 
of labour, but it is well to do a little each 
year if the subsoil can be brought into culti- 
vation by manuring, and most soils can, 
unless they are very stony, when they are 
best left where they are to carry away €x- 
cessive moisture. Soil of a clayey nature 
should always be tackled before the winter’s 
rain, if possible. It cannot have too much 
exposure to the weather, but it must be 
caught at the right time, neither too wet nor 
too dry. Much may be done by adding old 
plaster or lime-rubble of any description, 
charred refuse, and road grit (devoid of oil), 
all tending to add porosity to the otherwise 
heavy ground. J. Mayne. 


Onions: Making a start 


Many Onion growers of experience make a 
point of sowing seed from the middle to the 
end of January in pans of light soil in the 
house where a genial temperature can be 
maintained. This has been a long-standing 
custom, and enables one to have plants in 
readiness for planting out of doors towards 
the end of April in beds that have been pre- 
pared and brought to a good condition. 
Where uniformity in heat cannot be guaran- 
teed, however, it is better to defer seed sow- 
ing for a few weeks. As soon’ as the seed- 
lings are large enough to be shifted they 
should be pricked off into pans or boxes of 
soil, and for a time kept either under a hand- 
light on the stage, clear of other plants, or 
on a shelf near the glass. If the latter, the 
question of admission of air from roof 
ventilators needs to be very closely watched, 
as it is very easy to starve them thus early 
in their career, and once checked in their 
young stage they seldom make first-grade 
Onions. I may be wrong, but my own opinion 
is that a deal of mildew amongst Onions is 
due to the checks received when the young 
plants are on-roof shelves in the greenhouse. 

MIDLANDER. . 
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Early Strawberries 


Although these fruits are often forced in special structures, an ordinary lean-to 
house facing south will answer the purpose admirably 


Success in forcing Strawberries to a great 
extent depends upon the strength and state of 
maturity of the crowns. It is nothing less 
than a waste of labour to attempt to force 
other than strong, well-matured crowns. 
Selected’ crowns intended to produce the first 
crop of fruit should, about the middle of 
October, have been placed in frames, plunged 
up to the rims of the pots in ashes, with the 
leaves just clear of the glass, which should 
have been removed on all favourable occa- 
sions. Having thus been protected from 
heavy rain, frost, or snow during their rest- 
ing period, they should now be in a fit state 
for forcing. 

The beginning of the year is, as a rule, 
early enough to commence forcing with a 
view to a full crop, but if ripe fruit is desired 
towards the end of February or early in 
March forcing should be commenced about 
the middle of November. — Successional 
batches can then be brought in every third 
week until May, when the latest batch will 
afford fine fruit until the outdoor crop is 
ready. Prior to placing the plants in posi- 
tion remove all decaying leaves, taking care 
not to injure the crowns. Remove any 
mossy growth which may have formed on 
the surface soil, attend to drainage, and re- 
move, with a little lime-water, any worms 
which may have found their way into the 
pots. Wash the pots and top-dress with a 
compost consisting of loam with the addition 
of a fair sprinkling sof soot and superphos- 
phate, taking care to leave ample room for 
watering. 

Although, where large quantities of these 
plants are forced annually, special structures 
are devoted to them, for ordinary purposes a 
lean-to Cucumber or Melon house, which 
will, naturally, face south, will answer the 
purpose. This should. be fitted with a 
movable staging, the shelves of which should 
be just wide enough to carry a single row of 
pots, and arranged up the roof at about 15 
inches from the glass with 1 foot of hori- 
zontal space between each. In this way the 
plants are kept as near as possible to the 
glass, and, consequently fully exposed to all 
possible light, while it is an easy matter to 
attend to their requirements from behind the 
staging. - 

A temperature of 40 degs. to 45 degs. at 
night and 45 degs. to 50 degs. during the day 
will be high enough for the first fortnight, 
when, if it is intended to get the plants along 
as fast as possible, an advance of 5 degs. on 
both temperatures may be made. During 
severe weather, however, a fall of 5 degs. 
should be allowed in preference to the use of 
extra fire-heat. An advance of from 5 degs. 
to 10 degs. may be allowed with cloud and 
sunshine alternating, while 15 degs. may be 
allowed during bright sunshine. Until 
growth commences ventilation will not be 
required till the thermometer reaches the day 
limit. As soon as growth commences, how- 
ever, a little ventilation should be maintained 
at the top of the house both day and night, 
except for. closing down in the afternoon. 
This should be done early to allow a rise of 
5 degs. after doing so, air again being ad- 
mitted in the evening. Apart from two ex- 
ceptions—when the plants are in flower and 
when the fruit is ripening—this procedure 
should be practical throughout the forcing 
period. As soon as the fruit has set an ad- 
vance of 5 degs. may be made, followed a 
week later by another advance of 5 degs. The 
night temperature will then stand at 60 degs., 
and during the day at 65 degs. by fire-heat. 
At this stage a warmer and moister atmo- 
sphere will be needed, a temperature of 60 


degs. to 65 degs. or 70 degs. on warm nights 
and 7o degs. to 75 degs. by day being main- 
tained, while a rise of from 80 degs. to go 
degs. may be allowed by sun-heat. As soon 
as the first fruits commence to ripen, the high 
day temperature by sun-heat should be kept 
down by freer ventilation. 

During the early stages of forcing it will 
only be necessary to look over the plants once 
a day, giving water to those that need it, but 
as soon as growth becomes vigorous this 
operation should be carried out two or three 
times a day. Tepid water should be used 
both for this and syringing, care being taken 
not to over-water, while on no account should 
the plants suffer from lack of it. Assistance 
may be given in the form of liquid-manure 
when the fruit is swelling, but must cease as 
soon as the first sign of ripening appears. 
As soon as the earliest fruits have become 
evenly coloured moisture at the roots should 
be considerably reduced, only sufficient being 
given to keep the foliage from flagging. 
Syringing may be done both morning and 
evening on all favourable occasions. until the 
flowering period commences. During dull, 
cold weather damping the walls and paths 
will suffice. When the fruit has set, 
syringing may be continued, ceasing again 
with the first sign of ripening fruit. ag 

Fertilising should be carried out just before 
noon, lightly dusting the flowers with either 
a feather or rabbit’s tail secured to a piece of 
cane. 

With regard to thinning, the grower must 
use his own judgment to a certain extent, and 
remember that a few first-class fruits are 
preferable to twice the quantity of inferior 
ones. Where the finest fruits only are re- 
quired all other than the finest flowers should 
be removed. Give support to the fruit with 
pieces of twig, thereby keeping them clear of 
the foliage and fully exposed to the light. 


| 
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Work in vineries 


ATE Vines should be pruned and the 

houses and rods thoroughly cleaned. 

One month or more should elapse be- 
tween the pruning and the time that 
they are started into growth. The houses 
should be kept as cool as possible with- 
out admitting frost. This rest will bene- 
fit the Vines, and they will start more 
freely into growth when the time for forcing 
arrives. Young Vines should also be pruned. 
Cut the weaker rods down to within 
3 feet of the ground. Stronger ones should 
not be cut so hard, and ‘the stoutest may 
even be allowed 6 feet of growth, that will 
carry two or three bunches of Grapes the 
next year. Fruiting them will cause them to 
make a more moderate growth. Thoroughly 
wash the house with hot water and soft-soap, 
and dress the canes with Gishurst compound 
according to the directions given. with it. 
Remove the surface soil down to the roots 
and replace with finely-chopped turfy loam 
with which has been mixed a 6-inch potful of 
Vine manure to each barrowload of soil. 
Test the border, and if the soil is found to 
be dry give a good watering, which will 
suffice until the season arrives for starting 
the Vines. Apply a good mulch and allow 
the Vines as long a period of rest as possible 
that they may break into growth naturally, 
as young Vines will not succeed if forced. On 
no account should fire-heat be applied unless 
the buds are swelling. 

The early vinery in which the Vines were 
pruned during November will be. started. 
A temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. will be 
maintained till the Vines show signs of 
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breaking, when it will be raised 5 degs. As 
growth proceeds, the temperature is gradu- 
ally increased. . All outside Vine borders 
should be given a mulch of rough stable- 
manure, 4 inches to 6 inches thick, to pro- 
tect the roots from severe frost. F. W. G. 


Hardy fruit 


If the cleaning of the Strawberry planta- 
tions and relieving the plants of runners have 
not yet been done they ought to be attended to 
without delay. The weather has been all 
against the putting out of fresh plants, but 
an effort may yet be made to get these out. 
After planting—which should be done as 
firmly as the state of the soil will allow—a 
good dressing of manure laid between the 
fines will keep out possible frosts until the 
roots take hold of their new quarters. The 
thinning and tying of Raspberry canes 
should be completed with all possible haste. 
It is advisable to afford ample room _be- 
tween- the canes, and obtrusive suckers 
which have made an appearance out of the 
lines should be suppressed. This is better, 


accomplished by uprooting the intruders—if 


they are cut over with the knife the evil is 


accentuated. Do not use the spade in Rasp- — 


berry plantations. Lightly prick up the sur- 


face with forks, and apply a mulch of the ~ 


best procurable manure. Loganberries— 


concerning the value of which I have always — 
been sceptical—may be treated similarly. — 


These rampant canes must have ample room 
in which to give a good account of them- 
selves. 


fine fruits be desired, such will be produced 
by young wood. 
Gooseberry grower close spurring, with, of 
course, the needful terminal extension, will 
give the desired crops. Red Currants and 
White Currants can be treated in precisely 
the same manner. Black Currants, bearing 
more freely on the young wood, ought merely 
to have the older and less productive growths 
cut cleanly out. Push forward the necessary 
preparations for any planting which may be 


in view. If the trees are not at hand yet the | 
exposure of the soil in the stations to the Z 
action of the weather is all to the good. © 


Those who are enamoured of root-pruning 
will, of course, be busy among the trees upon 
which it is proposed to operate. In the 
pruning of Pears, and especially of Plums, | 
avoid the excessive use of the knife. 
case of some Pears, particularly of that fine — 


Gooseberry pruning can now be © 
undertaken, remembering that if specially — 


If bulk be the object of the ~ 


variety Marie Louise, it may be found that — 
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the best buds are at the extreme point of — 
shoots or of spurs, so that close pruning—for — 


the sake of appearance—would 


fatal. W. McG. 


clearly be: 


Bush fruit-trees ee | 


In that excellent article (page 669) Mr. 
Mayne recommends amateurs to plant bush 
trees. In the village I reside in quite a num-— 
ber of amateurs are starting growing hardy 
fruit in their gardens. During last autumn ~ 
many hundreds of trees were planted. 
This has been going on-for three or four 
years. One has standards with Grass under, 
another small maiden bush trees (this has” 
Grass also), a third large bush trees. The 
ground under has been used for vegetables. 
The soil being heavy, with stones in it, each 
season manure has been worked into the soil 
for the vegetables and the trees. Many of 
these trees—Apples, Pears, and Plums—are 
from 6 feet to 8 feet high and the same across. 
Many gave good fruits in the past season. I 
have now before me fruit from these of Bis- 
marck, Golden Noble, and Allington Pippin 
that would find a place at the R.H.S. shows. 
The standards are making fair progress. The 
small bush maidens are very poor and will 
never pay for the land. JORDANS. 
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Barr’s Gold Medal Vegetable Seeds 


OF FINEST SELECTED STRAINS AND TESTED GROWTH 


Awarded at the R.H.S. London Shows, 1913 to 1923, Seven Gold and Six Silver-Gilt Medals 


Our strains of Vegetable Seeds have received exceptional recognition for high quality by the judges at the 
R.H.S. Wisley Trials, many having been highly commended and several given First-class Certificates and Awards of Merit 


A FEW SPECIALITIES 


DWARF FRENCH BEAN, BARR’S EX- 
CELSIOR, bearing a great crop of very large, fleshy 
pods, boiling tender and of delicate flavour. The 
dried Beans make a delicious Winter dish. Award 
of Merit, R.H.S. Per pint 

DWARF PERFECTION BUTTER BEAN, 
one of the best of the Haricots Mangetout, bearing a 
great abundance of bright yellow pods 6} ins. long, it 
furnishes a delicious dish. Per pint 

BEET, EXCELSIOR, a first-class Exhibition Beet, 
roots globe shaped, of fine symmetry, tlesh crimson ,of 
rich flavour, Per pkt. 6d. and 1/-, per oz. 

BORECOLE., TRUE LABRADOR KALE, 
distinct from all others, produemg in great abundance 
dwarf sprouts, dark green with pink mid-rib, which 
make a delicious dish. Per pkt. 6d., per oz. 

BROCCOLI, BARR’S WINTER QUEEN, 
if sown in March, produces in January large, firm, 
snowy white heads, of tine texture. Per pkt. 

BROCCOLI. BARR’S WAITE EMPEROR 
(new), the finest of all May-cutting Broccoli, Heads 
large, tirm and well protected, very hardy 

; Per pkt. 1/6 and 

BRUSSELS SPROUTS, BARR’S EM- 
PEROR, a splendid new variety, tall, stately plants, 
densely clothed from top to bottom with medium-sized 
firm sprouts, excellent flavour, fine for Exhibition, 

Per pkt. 1/6 and 

CABBAGE, BARR’S AUTUMN EXHIBI- 

TION, a splendid medium-sized variety, forming 

“handsome solid conical heads ready to use in Septem- 
ber. Award of Merit, R.H.S. 

Per pkt. 6d., per oz. 


- BARR’S SEED GUIDE FOR THE 
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CARROT, BARR’S EARLY QUEEN. a tine 
little early variety with shapely roots, almost coreless, 
fleshy, sweet and tender, an excellent forcer, 

Per pkt. 6d. and 1/=, per oz. 


CAULIFLOWER, ALL THE YEAR ROUND, 
a splendid half dwarf variety for forcing or open air 
culture at any time of the year, heads very large, 
white, and finely grained, of delicate flavour. 

Per pkt. 1/-, 1/6, and 

CELERY, BARR’S NEW SOLID PINK. the 
best of all Celeries, of medium height, remarkably 
solid, and_having arich nutty flavour. Award of 


Merit, R.H.S Per pkt. 
CELERIAC, BARR’S LATE SUMMER, a 


great improvement on the old Turnip-rooted Celery, 
forming globular roots of fine flavour, decorative 
variegated foliage. Per pkt. 6d. and 


ENDIVE, PARIS MARKET, finely cwled, valu- 
able for forcing or Summer and early Autumn culture. 
Per pkt. 6d and 1/s, per oz. 


LETTUCE, COS, BARR’S COVENT GAR- 
DEN SUMMER WHITE. a first-class self-fold- 
ing Lettuce, producing large, compact hearts; crisp 
and fine flavoured. Per pkt. 6d. and 1/-, per 0z. 

LETTUCE. CABBAGE, BARR’S GREEN 
FAVOURITE, a fine variety for successional 
sowing, having dark green smooth succulent leaves and 
a sweet firm heart. Award of Merit, R.H.S. 

Per pkt. 6d and 1/- per oz. 

LETTUCE, CABBAGE, BARR’S LITTLE 
GEM, a fine little early variety for growing in frames. 

Award of Merit, R.H.S. 

Per pkt. 6d. and 1/-, per oz. 
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IN VEGETABLE SEEDS: 


LEEK. BARE’S SELECTED PRIZE- 
TAKER, extra fine. Per pkt. 1/= and 


MELON, BARR’S GOLDEN BEAUTY, IM- 
PROVED. a very fine golden-skinned netted variety 
Award of Merit, R.H.S. 
Per pkt. 1/6 and 


ONION, BARR’S SILVER GLOBE, handsome 
exhibition Onion of a beautiful globe shape and 
silvery white. Per pkt. 6d. and 1/s, per oz. 


PARSNIP, BARR’S NEW WHITE MAR- 
ROW. Highly Commended, R.H.S. 
Per pkt. 6d., per oz 
RADISH, JEWEL, producing very short Potato-like 
foliage and small rich crimson tubers, crisp and of 
delicate flavour; very early. Award of i ls 
er OZ. 
TOMATO, BARR’S SCARLET BEAUTY, 
a wonderful bearer; fruit rich deep scarlet, round, 
smoothand glossy, haying a deep flesh, almost without 
core. Awarded Silver Gilt Banksian 
Medal, R.H.S., 1917. Per pkt. 1/-, 1/6, and 
TOMATO, GOLDEN SUNRISE, heavy cropper, 
trusses averaging 8 medium-size flat-round golden 
yellow fruit of delicious flavour. Highly Com- 
mended. R.H.S. Per pkt. 
TURNIP, GOLDEN NUGGET, handsome short- 


topped golden-yellow Turnip of delicious flavour. 


of delicious flavour. 


Per 02. 
VEGETABLE MARROW, ROTHERSIDE 
ORANGE, a most valuable little Marrow, bearing 


golden-yellow fruit, almost globe shaped, with firm 
flesh of finest flavour; very prolific. Per pkt. 1/- and 
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BEST VEGETABLES AND MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWERS, FREE ON APPLICATION 


BARR & SON, 11, 12 & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2 


SEED GROUNDS AT TAPLOW, BUCKS 











Spend your money on English labou 
and 


| Buy your GLADIOLI from 
iB EE EW RY? Ss 


The Premier Raisers and Exhibitors since 1871 








830 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS 





KELWAY & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, LANGPORT 
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YOU WILL 
LIKE IT TOO 


perfectly splendid; just like 
their Seeds. One of the best I’ve seen, 
and so full of useful information. 

“TI always get all my Seeds now 
from Perth ; they are so reliable, and 
give such wonderful results.” 
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“MY GARDEN BOOK, 1924” 


Now Ready. Post free to readers of ‘‘ Garden- 
ing Illustrated.” Send for your copy to-day 


We are Specialists in :— 
HICHLAND-GROWN SEED POTATOES 
VECETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 

Our “Perfecta’’? Sweet Peas’are unexcelled 


ALEXANDER & BROWN 


(Dept. C) 
The Scottish Seed House, PERTH 
Se@epege eae a as a 
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FRUIT TREES 


AWARDED PREMIER HONOURS 
at all the Leading Exhibitions in the 
United Kingdom, and have produced 
some of the finest and most remarkable 
crops throughout the country which for 
quality and size are unequalled. 


NEW FRUIT TREE GATALOCUE 


replete with Practical and Reliable in- 
formation, free on request. One of the 
most popular and reliable Fruit Tree 
lists ever issued. 


KING’S ACRE ROSES 


Grown on Herefordshire loam, are 
vigorous, with a good root system, and 
transplant most satisfactorily. They 
are specially grown for Retail Sale, and 
being fully ripened can be cut back 
without loss. 
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New catalogue free on request. 
Special value in collections. 


KING’S ACRE FOREST & 
ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
Hedging Plants, &c. 


Well grown and fibrously rooted. 


[ele 


New illustrated catalogue 
free on request. 


Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD. 
HEREFORD 


Nurseries 160 acres in extent. 
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Estb. 1785, 
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Answets to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8. Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Planting French Anemones 

(R. R. B.).—These_may be planted up to 
the end of January. The best time, however, 
is undoubtedly late summer and early 
autumn, from September onwards, as after 
Christmas the tubers are often lacking in 
vitality and do not always start well into 
growth. 
Arum Lily leaves turning yellow 

(R. R. B.).—From what you say, it would 
appear that your plants are suffering from 
an overdose of stimulants, such as artificial 
manure, or other form used at too great a 
strength. Withhold this for a time, increase 
slightly the temperature of your house, with 
air only on the sheltered side, and we antici- 
pate better results. 


Old plants of Asparagus Sprengeri 

(R. R. .B.).—The plant you send is 
Asparagus Sprengeri, and your best plan with 
the old potbound specimens is to divide them 
up into small pieces, greatly reducing the 
roots of same. Then pot each into smaller 
pots of good open soil with a free addition of 
sharp sand, placing them on a shelf or stage 
of a house having a brisk temperature, water- 
ing with care until new growth is apparent. 
This plant comes freely from seed obtainable 


of any good seedsman. 


Salvias dropping their leaves 

(M. B.).—Salvias that are planted out to be 
lifted and potted for greenhouse decoration 
require very careful treatment, otherwise 
many of the leaves and flowers are liable to 
drop. When growing, a spade should be 
passed around them occasionally to keep the 
roots compact, and after being lifted, potted, 
and thoroughly watered, the plants should be 
kept close and shaded for a few days until 
they have recovered from the check of re- 
moval. Salvias lifted in this way, however, 
frequently lose so many of their leaves that 
much. of the beauty is lost, hence, when 
grown for decoration indoors they are more 
frequently grown altogether in pots. 


Pruning Roses 

(E.)..-Climbing Roses are Best pruned in 
the early autumn, removing then such old 
wood as can be best spared and preserving 
the best of the current season’s growth. No 
further pruning in spring is then necessary, 
beyond just cutting off extreme ends of these 
shoots and shortening lateral growths upon 
the older shoots. Roses other than climbers 
are best pruned in March and April. The 
climbing Rose you refer to seems to require 
more assistance at the root. ~ Remove some 
of the top soil, and give the plant 3 inches or 
4 inches of good, well-decayed manure from 
the farmyard; also in May give the plant a 
liberal’ watering of liquid-manure, and_repeat 
this every two weeks during the summer. A 
bushel bag of cow-manure put into a paraffin- 
cask filled with water makes a fine liquid- 
manure, and this may be applied neat. 
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‘the thickest end. If the cuttings are made 


Where more 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. 
name only four varieties at a time. 


determination. 


We can undertake to 





_(M.).—This must be treated as a tender 
annual, sowing the seeds in heat in February 
or early in March, planting out the seedlings 
when well hardened off into good, rich, moist 
soil, with a warm exposure. 
flower during August and into October. You 
were too late in sowing, more especially as 
you only raised the seedlings in a cold green- 


They will then 


Agapanthus in winter 

(C, J. P.)—The Agapanthus should be 
h water during the winter to keep 
but it is difficult to 
t indoors should be 


given enoug 
the soil slightly moist, 
say how often a plant kep 
watered, as so much depends upon the size 
of the pot, the soil in which it is potted, the 
condition of the roots, and other particulars. 
In the first place, water must be given before 
the soil becomes quite parched up—that is, 
while it still contains a slight amount of 
moisture—and then enough should be given 
to thoroughly wet the ball of earth, but take 
ar care that none is allowed to re- 
or whatever. re- 
ceptacle the pot is stood in. This last remark 
applies to all kinds of pot plants, whether in 
dwelting-houses or in glass structures of anv 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Magnolia grandiflora 

.).—This is best treated as a wall 
plant in England, and under these 
it will thrive and flower freely. A very ex- 
sosition is not suitable for this heavy- 
foliaged tree, and shelter from cold win 
It always does best in the nooks 
between windows or irregularfronts of dwell- 
ing-houses, buttresses on high walls. also 


dication whatever as to what kinds of vege- 


in the saucer, 


(Jasminum nudiflorum); 2, Arbutus Unedo 


be securely: fastened to the 
walls, the side shoots being tied to these. 
The trees ought not to be too closely trained, 
but if the branches or shoots are left too long 
the winds may break them off. 


Planting Ampelopsis Veitchi 

(Reader).—If the soil is poor you had better 
take out a hole about 24 inches deep and 24 
inches wide, putting in some drainage and 
laying some turf, Grass side down, over it. 
On this place some good. loamy soil inter- 
mixed with rotten manure and some leaf- 
soil. Then put in your plant, spreading out 
the roots and making the soil firm. Water 
well to settle the soil, and mulch with some 
If the spring is dry you will 
have to water occasionally. Nail up the 
shoots when first planted, but when growth 
begins they will cling to the wall without any 
Plant your Roses at once, treat- 
ing them in the same way. 


VEGETABLES 

Forcing Seakale 
(W. Smith, Wickford).—This is propagated 
by root cuttings, i.e., pieces of the strongest 
thong-like roots cut into 5-inch and 6-inch 
lengths, with a sloping cut at the lowest or 


branches must 


rotten manure. 
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thinnest end and cut right across or flat at 


now they should be buried in soil or ashes 
“intil the end of March, when they should be 
planted on well-manured ground in rows ~ 
standing 18 inches apart with a distance © 
15 inches between the cuttings. Plant the 
latter so that the flat or top portion is level 
with the surface of the soil. On the com- | 
pletion of planting place a handful of ashes 
over the top of each cutting to prevent slugs 
from eating the young growths. When the 
latter have grown sufficiently for discrimina- 
tion remove all but one, and that the strong-— 
est in each instance. During the growing — 
season feed liberally either with nitrate of 

soda or sulphate of ammonia, when excellent — 
crowns should result by the end of the season. 
Crowns which have been forced this winter 
may also be planted under the same condi- 
tions as for cuttings to secure stock for 
another season. These, after the Kale has 
been cut, should be cut clean across just | 
below where growth has been produced, bury-_ 
ing them in soil or ashes until planting time — 
arrives. If cultivation is of a high order two 
growths instead of one may be left when the ~ 
growths are strong enough to be thinned. 
Crowns which have not been, nor are to be, 
forced must be cut in the same way, as, if the 
top is not removed, nothing but flower-heads 
will be produced instead of new. crowns. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Exhibiting vegetables and flowers 

(M. Smith, Wickford).—Your queries, both 
in regard to the exhibiting of vegetables and 
flowers, are very vague, as you give no in-) 


tables, and the same with flowers, you intend | 
growing and the~ time of year you are” 
thinking of exhibiting. If you will be good 
enough to send again and give us some idea 
of the different kinds of vegetables you pro 
pose raising and the number of dishes you 
will have to stage to be able to compete, as 
well as the time of year when the exhibition 
will be held, we shail be most happy to assist) 
you. The same remarks also apply to 


flowers, 
NAMES OF PLANTS 
R. -T. « S.—1,.. Fhe - Winter . Jasmune 


3, Arabis albida, probably the double form; 
must have flowers. ; 

_ E. M., Bristol. — Ornithogalum 
thyrsoides, those flowers like those of O, 
lacteum, are sent over in large quantities in 
cold storage from South Africa. The flowers 
remain fresh for many weeks. Messrs. Barr 
and Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, could 
supply bulbs. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock, Marks Tey, 
Essex.—List of seeds for 1924. . 
W. Drummond and Son, Ltd., Dawson 
Street, Dublin.—List of garden seeds. = 
Toogood and Sons, Ltd., Southampton.— 
Guaranteed garden seeds. ‘a 


Hudsonia ericoides and Arbutus Andrachne 
(p. 820) are listed by G. Reuthe, Fox Hill 
Nursery, Keston, Kent. The latter is also 
listed by V. N. Gauntlett, Chiddingfold 
Nurseries, Surrey. = 


WaNTED, JOURNAL OF THE Royal Hort,- 
CULTURAL Society.—The Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1, would be very grateful 
to any readers of this paper who would be 
kind enough to send him any surplus copies 
of Part I. of Volume 48 of the ‘ Royal ae 


cultural Society’s Journal’’ dated January 


1923. The stock of this ‘f Journal” has been 
entirely exhausted. ~ : ‘a 
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Making and 


HERE are amongst amateur gardeners 

many ‘‘in love with” rock gardening 

and all that it means to those interested 
jn the cultivation of beautiful flowering 
plants. Perhaps their enthusiasm was first 
aroused in consequence of a visit paid to a 
country establishment, where a rock garden 
was one of the principal features and where 
plants, some of which they had long desired 
to grow, were to be seen blooming in _per- 
fection in an environment that suited them, 
Or, may be, like many others, they had at- 
tended some exhibition and had seen a rock 
garden in miniature with, perhaps, a tiny 
pool of water and moisture-loving plants 
growing therein, all complete, showing what 
might be done, and then they had come away 
with a sense of disappointment because in 
their own small garden there was no room 
for anything approaching such a scale, This 
is not an imaginary picture, inasmuch as you 
may see the same thing at most exhibitions 
where rock gardening is ‘‘ staged.” The 
man in the suburbs, with his small plot of 
ground wherein many things are attempted, 
cannot afford to give up very much 
room in one particular department of 
gardening ; nevertheless, he is drawn 
to the scene which is arranged to the 
best possible advantage, and_ is 
fascinated, and his chief regret is that 
he has not more room to indulge his 
fancy in plants that, associated with 
rocks and rough pieces of stone, 
seem so-much in harmony with the 
surroundings. 

Now, to all who find themselves so 
placed there comes to their aid a sub- 
stitute, less pretentious it is granted, 
yet capable of affording a deal of ~ 

pleasure to those who cate for alpine 
-and other diminutive plants. I 
| allude to the small rock garden. 
When properly made, the rock gar- 
dens can be objects of beauty for 
-many months in the year, and, 
further than this, it is possible to so 
arrange their erection that they mav 
serve the purpose of a block to hide 
some unsightly object. They then 
‘can be made up of limestone, sand- 
stone, or, indeed, any stone that can 
‘be acquired locally, but in their erec- 
‘tion one should bear in mind that 
_ mere heaps of stones do not make a 
_ rock garden. Provision should be 
} made for plants to grow, and how- 





| ever the stones are placed according 
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Planting the Small 


garden itself will fall short in its object if, 


between the stones, suitable soil is not found - 


so that in periods of drought the plants will 
not unduly suffer. Sometimes one notices 
tree roots and stumps. are employed, but, as 
a rule, they are not to be recommended, as, 
sooner or later, they decay and a subsidence 
takes place. The same remarks hold good 
in respect to clinkers from furnaces, which 
are sometimes used. Moreover, in the 
case of tree stumps, they become a_har- 
bour of enemies to plant life as well as en- 
couraging the growth of fungi. Firm con- 
struction is the first essential, and neither 
stumps nor clinkers conduce to this. The 
base of a rock garden can be filled in with 
brickbats and even builders’ refuse.  In- 
dividual taste will, of course, suggest in some 
measure the form the rock garden should 
take, but whilst overhanging ledges and niches 
and corners for plants will doubtless be pro- 
vided, none of these should be at the expense 
of stability, without which all else is useless. 
The best period for the making of a rock 
garden is from now until March, the sooner 





One of the most delightful of early flowers 
Hyacinthus azureus, syn. Muscari azureum 


- 


W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Rock Garden 


the better, as then it will have time to settle, 
so that by spring, when planting can be done, 
everything will be in order. 

PLANTING THE ROCK GARDEN.—Strange as it 
may seem, the difficulty in planting a rockery 
lies not in the selection of subjects, but in 
rejecting amongst the many that are suitable 
those that one would like to use did space 
permit. In these circumstances we can only 
suggest a number that will thrive, and from 
the list the ‘‘ builder ’’ can choose as fancy 
prompts :—Sedums in variety, Helianthe- 
mums (Rock Roses), Campanulas carpatica, 
muralis, pusilla, and others, Aubrietias (Rock 
Cresses) in a charming variety of colours, 
Thymus serpyllum (flowers rosy-purple), 
Silene in variety, Saxifragas in great variety, 


Erinus alpinus, Gypsophila repens (a pretty 
trailer), Arenaria (Sandwort), Phlox 
amoena, Primula marginata, Dianthus 


alpinus, Lysimachia nummularia (Creeping 
Jenny), Viola gracilis, Sempervivum (House- 


leek), Ramondia pyrenaica (likes a peaty 
soil and a cool crevice), Linaria (Toad 
Flax), Cheiranthus Allioni, Arabis aubrie- 


tioides, Soldanella alpina (droopmg 
rose-pink flowers, requires a soil 
made up mostly of peat), Veronica 
rupestre (blue), and V. pectinata 
rosea. MIDLANDER,. 


Notes of the Week 


Grape Hyacinths or Muscari 
The Grape Hyacinths are among 
the sweetest flowers of early spring. 
They are well adapted for filling 
pockets in the rock garden or for 
sunny borders among strong herbage 
or around deciduous shrubs, but they 
are seen to the best advantage by the 
path leading to some old-world 
cottage garden. Moreover, they are 
excellent for growing in pans, in cold 
frames, or the Alpine-house, and 
when so treated they may be had in 
full bloom at this season. The 
species illustrated is M. azureum, 
which is, strictly speaking, Hyacin- 
thus, although best known = as 
Muscari. It is a delightful little 
plant with porcelain-blue flowers. A 
little colony, say a yard‘or so across, 
makes a lovely picture in early 
spring. It loves to push its bright 
heads of blue through low, mossy 
Saxifrages and other  carpeters, 


34 


Muscari botryoides is perhaps the best-known 
member of the family, the flowers of which 
are clear blue, and there is also a form with 
white flowers. ; 


The Garden Club, Ltd. 


For some time there has been a- desire 
among those interested in gardening that a 
new club should be started in London which 
might serve as their headquarters, where they 
might expect to meet others who are also 
interested in plants and gardens. This de- 
sire has now been realised, and we hear 
from Mrs. Marion Cran, Garden Director of 
the new club, that Lord Beaconsfield’s fine 
mansion, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair, has been acquired for this 
purpose and that the Garden Club opens on 
February 12th. Full particulars may be ob- 
tained from The Secretary, Garden Club, 9, 
Chesterfield Gardens, W. 1. 


Wall Currants 


For everyone wall fruit is not possible as 
far as Apricots, Peaches, and Plums are con- 
cerned, but in many gardens there are walls 
and fences that may be utilised. On a north 
aspect Currants will grow and fruit, and on 
the whole are easier managed than choicer 
fruits. If protected from birds by netting the 
fruit will hang till September and retain their 
flavour, which is a great advantage.. Good 
varieties can now be bought cheaply of any of 
the firms advertising in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED. They are easily tied or nailed up, 
and if fairly manured and pruning attended 
to bear most freely. Both White and Red 
Currants are delicious fruits, the latter being 
most useful for tarts, besides making splen- 
did jam and jelly. There is therefore a usé 
for the north wall, so many of which in 
amateurs’ gardens are not utilised. =F. H. 


No awards at Wembley Exhibition 


The Board of the British Empire Exhibi- 
tion announces an important decision on the 
question of awards. Many representative 
exhibitors pressed strongly that awards, on 
the competitive system usually adopted at 
Exhibitions, should not be made, and it was 
felt that the unavoidable difficulties experi- 
enced at past Exhibitions in assessing effec- 
tively the different exhibits under this system 
would be enormously increased at the 
Wembley Exhibition, where the only com- 
petition would be among exhibits of the 
various parts of the Empire. Steps were, 
therefore, taken to ascertain whether exhibi- 
tors would not prefer, in the interests of 
everyone concerned, to abandon competitive 
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plant distribution of the whole continent, and 
then only will you be able to answer some of 


the questions of the past.’ While it is quite 


true that a comprehensive collection of dried 
plants is essential to our knowledge of the 
flora of a country, General Smuts appears to 
have overlooked the fact that Kew owes her 
proud position not only to the Herbarium, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the . 
views expressed by correspondents. 


The best half-dozen Apples 


I notice in a recent number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED a Correspondent raises the oft- 
debated question as to the best quality Apples, 
and suggests a list of the leading six. As the 
subject is alike important and useful for 
intending planters it will doubtless find 
favour with many readers, and may lead to 
corresponding lists from many parts, as from 
the one already given, presumably, from 
Scotland. It is evident that considerable 
difference of opinion is likely to be found. 
This may partly arise from the fact that some 
varieties held to be in the first class in the 
south and west of England and the south 
midlands may not be at their best farther 
north, and, consequently, have to be shelved. 
Our best half-dozen in this neighbourhood 
(South Bucks) are Cornish  Gilliflower, 
Ribston, Golden Harvey, Cox’s Orange, 
D’Arcy Spice, and Claygate Pearmain. The 
first-named is rather shy, but is such a king 
among Apples that it cannot be excluded 
from any quality list. The birds are well 
aware of its quality, for, despite its some- 
what unattractive appearance, it is one of the 
first to be tapped. Golden Harvey is small, 
but thoroughly merits the encomium bestowed 
on it in ‘‘ The Fruit Manual”’ as ‘* one of the 
richest and most excellent dessert Apples.” 
It has the further merit of being well adapted 
for small gardens, bearing freely and con- 
sistently on the Paradise stock. D’Arcy Spice 
is not common, but much-~ appreciated by 
those who have given it a trial. It keeps 
well through the early months of the vear. 
I do not know anything of it as a standard, 
but it seems a very slow grower in bush and 
pyramid form. I have tried some half-dozen 
varieties of Pearmain in the course of my 
gardening career, and at least three of those 
are well worthy of a place in the best collec- 
tions. Of the three, Claygate is of kindly 
habit, a good cropper, and with a distinct 


National Botanic Garden, which was founded 


cessive sun. 


‘than wall-trained trees, the excessive pruning 
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where specimens are pressed and dried, but 
also to the gardens where the living plants 
can be studied. It is, therefore, to be hoped 
that the Government of South Africa will not 
in any way neglect to give adequate assist- 
ance to the “botanic garden”’ side of its 


so wisely a few years ago. 


it is one of the easiest plants to grow in a 
warm house. A strong sucker will fruit 
within 12 months, and the plant makes a very 
striking centrepiece in a stove. Of course, it 
is not adapted for a small house. By- the ~ 
way, another very fine plant which is not — 
often seen, and the fruit of which is edible, 
and to some palates superior in flavour to the 
Banana, may be familiar to older stove 
plantsmen—Monstera_ deliciosa. This and 
M. Cavendishii make a fine pair. W. McG. 
Apricots 

Re the article on Apricots by “ F. H.,” on 
December 22nd, and the reply to same by ~ 
‘* Agag,”’ on Januarv 12th. 

Having also been an Apricot grower in 
Tasmania, may I be allowed to say, in refer- 
ence to ‘‘ die-back,’’ that we attributed the 
trouble primarily to injuries (a) to the roots — 
by careless cultivation, either horse or hand — 
tools; (b) to the stem or branches, thus’ 
causing bleeding or gumming, the ‘‘ disease” ~ 
invariably developing in the neighbourhood — 
of the injury. 3 

It also quickly develops in young trees 
planted in a damp soil or where there is — 
insufficient drainage. 

Apricots thrive best in an open soil with a— 
gravelly bottom. i 2 

I have never known one suffer from ex- 





With regard to growing them in England, 
I fear this atmosphere is too humid, but I, 
too, like ‘‘ Agag,’’ am hoping to find a suit- 
able locality for experimenting. 

Summers like 1921 may produce a crop if 
the blossom could survive the spring frosts, — 
but how often may we expect such summers ?- 

If trees could be grown naturally in a well- 
drained, sheltered position, and a little pro-— 
tection given when necessary, it would result | 
in better crops and suffer less from die-back © 








awards altogether. The Overseas Govern- 
ments expressed themselves unanimously in 
favour of abandoning competition, while in 
the case of the United Kingdom Sections an 
overwhelming majority of exhibitors were 
against the competitive system. The Board 
of the Exhibition have, therefore, amended 
the Regulations of the Exhibition, and a 
Commemorative Medal accompanied by a 
decorative certificate will be awarded to éach 
exhibitor who has rented space in the United 
Kingdom Section. 


-% 
required to the latter to keep them in Sie | 
and within bounds being very conducive to, 
gumming and, consequently, die-back. But | 
—and this is an important point—the correct | 
method of pruning the naturally-grown tree | 
must be thoroughly understood. ‘ 

Winscombe, Somerset. E. BENHAM. | 


The hardiest Eucalypti 5 

I was asked by an official of the Imperial” 
War Graves Commission whether I could- 
recommend any Australian tree as suitable 


touch of the Ribston flavour. It hardly needs 


further recommendation. E. BuRRELL. 
Hardwick. 


Ornamental Grasses 

The many recent notes on ornamental 
grasses may reawake interest in what was 
formerly a very popular species. The very 
daintiest of them all is, I think, Agrostis 
nebulosa, which at one time I grew exten- 
sively in pots and in pans, employing the 
plants in large competitive groups of plants, 


The National Herbarium of the Union 
of South Africa 


At the opening of the Central Herbarium, 
Pretoria, of the Botanical Survey of the 
Union of South Africa, General Smuts em- 
phasised the fact that if they wanted to know 
properly the botany of South Africa they 
would have to review the botany of the 
African Continent as a whole. ‘ You want 
a Kew,” he said, ‘‘ What Kew is to England 
and the British Empire, this national her- 
barium must be to South Africa. You want 
here a herbarium to which vou can bring 
together all that vast material of the African 
Continent which will enable you to see the 


in which they were markedly useful. All of 
these Grasses are valuable to mingle with 
Poppies, Sweet Peas, and the like. 

W. McG. 


The fruiting of the Banana 

A Banana plant which fruits in the Queen’s 
Park Gardens of Glasgow Corporation has 
been the subject of some comment, many 
people thinking that this is something quite 
out of the common. It does not appear to be 
generally known that the Banana—Musa 
Cavendishii—can be grown in the ordinary 
stove if the house be of sufficient size. Long 
before the fruit attained to its present-day 
popularity I have fruited M. Cavendishii, and 


for planting in certain cemeteries in Belgium | 
and Northern France. My reply was not en-— 
couraging. I am more than doubtful whether 
any such tree exists which could be depended > 
upon, with fair certainty, to survive the. 
severe winters it would have to face. The. 
hardiest Eucalyptus appears to be a form of” 
E. Gunnii, known as E. Whittingehamensis, 
of -which there is a notable tree at Earl 

Balfour’s Scottish estate, which yields fertile. 
seed, and is the parent of an example at Kew, 
about 30 vears old, and more than 4o feet in 
height. I could only suggest that it might 

be worthy of trial in Northern France, but 

my knowledge of Tasmanian conditions 
makes me regard the chances of success as 


a+ ° A ‘ S, 
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slender. I cannot find equally encouraging 
records of the behaviour of any other species 
of Eucalyptus in Great Britain, but hope to 
elicit response from some readers of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED better informed than I am. 
It is not records from such favoured districts 
as Cornwall that would be of much value, but 
from the bleakest and coldest parts of the 
British Isles. Eucalypti succeed very well in 
Tasmania at, say, 3,000 feet elevation, and 
have to endure severe cold, but I donot think 
they are ever found growing at home in situa- 
tions subject to weeks of uninterrupted frost, 
and it may be that a winter as severe as those 
we experienced in the early ‘nineties will 
eventually kill the tree at Kew. 
ARTHUR GARNETT. 


Hudsonia ericoides and Arbutus 
andrachne 

“In GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, January 12, 
page 32, there appears a paragraph stating 
the fact that Hudsonia ericoides and Arbutus 
andrachne are listed by two well-known nur- 
serymen. J am aware of this, and also that 
at least another half-dozen firms list them. 
Why I do not know, for not one of them has 
been able to supply these plants, or even hold 
out hope of being able to supply them in 
future. I have given up hope of obtaining 
Hudsonia, one well-known nurseryman told 
‘me last year. He had never seen it, only 
“heard of it,’’? which I can quite believe; yet 
it appears yearly in his catalogue. One of 
your correspondents has kindly supplied me 
with cuttings of A. andrachne which I might 
be able to strike, but I am still searching for 
plants of same, also A. hybrida. B. Lracn. 


Roman Hyacinths 

Rightly or wrongly I have come to the con- 
clusion. that, of late years, the Roman 
Hyacinth is deteriorating. The bulbs appear 
to be lacking in stamina, there are many 
which refuse to start at all, the spikes are not 
so fine, and they are fewer in number than 
they used to be per bulb. In view of the high 
prices now charged for Roman Hyacinths 
they appear to be among the most expensive 
cut flowers produced for Christmas use, and 
I have gradually come to the conclusion that 
‘Italian Hyacinths are destined to supersede, 
ito a great extent, the Roman Hyacinth. The 
former may not be quite so early, but the 
ibulbs are more reliable, and, bulb for bulb, 
produce more spikes than the latter. In 
addition, the spikes of the Italian Hyacinth 
are much longer, and they last over a longer 
period when cut, than those of the Roman 
variety. It would be interesting to learn 
whether others have noticed any deterioration 
in the latter, or whether my idea is, more or 
less. imaginary. A ‘ScottisH GARDENER. 


The double white Primrose 

| Some of our double Primroses are not too 
free in growth, but the white and lilac 
varieties are better than any of the others. 
The former is very pretty, and, like the single 
‘\Primroses, sometimes flowers exceedingly 
early, and may even begin in autumn and 
continue during the winter and_ spring 
months. On January 3 I had occasion to 
visit the waterworks of the Dumfries and 
_Maxwelltown Water Commission, which are 
situated on an elevated position in Kirkcud- 
 brightshire, in a cold and late district. At the 
works in question Mr. J. Beck, the foreman, 
i adorns the place with flowers, and among the 
plants there is a large stock of the double 
| White Primrose. On the occasion of my visit 
practically every plant was in bloom, and 
there were many flowers on most of the 
‘clumps. The season has been an unusually 
wet one, with a much heavier rainfall than 











i Pe 
usual, and the conditions seem to have been 
“congenial to this favourite old flower. 
: Ta S. ARNOTT. 
ae 
MF 
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Novel use for an old 
watering-trough 


Ours is, of course, 
the Motor Age pretty 
nearly exclusively, 
and so the old water- 
ing troughs at which 
Dobbin and Sorrel so 
long stopped to drink 
have been allowed to 
empty or dry out. 

Up Perintown, Ohio 
way, some lovers of 
the native flowers 
have found good use 
for the old trough. 

Boys were engaged 
to bring from the 
woods soft earth and 
Moss. The earth was 
packed to trough-ex- 
terior, with the sheets 
of Moss on that, to 
hold it down, and then 
thin picture-wire was 
run. around the whole 
at intervals, top to 
base, so that the Moss 
would stay in position 
until its roots took 
real hold. 

Exterior so provided for, the trough was 
filled with water anew. Then, while it grew 
just slightly stagnant and so became the sort 
of bed that Nymphéeas especially desire, the 
boys were dispatched for Pond Lilies, where- 
soever they might find these. Care was taken 
that these Lilies should have their roots 
pulled along. 

The Lilies were then released in the trough, 
with some roadside pebbles and earth from 
the field near to provide the bottom. 

All summer through the Moss-bound 
trough, with its blanket of green Lily-pads 
on top the water inside, is an object of 
interest to all who see, and then of beauty. 

Blossom time, trough-top is one great mass 
of pink-white Lilies, catching the eye of 
every passer at once and filling all the air 
about with fragrance. RELI xe: KOCH. 


Seed Potatoes 

I was interested in the note by “ E. B.S.” 
(GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, page 821), and, 
with the exception of Tinwald Perfection, 
have grown all the varieties he mentions, 
and, good as many of them undoubtedly are 
for general consumption, there are not 
among them, in my opinion, varieties equal 
in flavour to Langworthy and _ Golden 
Wonder. The two are certainly not heavy 
croppers, but on good land satisfactory, and 
develop medium-sized tubers of most excel- 
lent flavour. Rhoderick Dhu is a round 
Potato which I have thought very highly of 
this year and one well worth a trial by inter- 
ested readers. E. M 


Lavatera arborea variegata 

“FE. H.’s”’ recommendation of L. arborea 
variegata is another instance of many men, 
many minds. My experience is that the plant 
is a rank grower, coarse-looking, and far 
from being attractive in any way. Its re- 
deeming point to me is the ease with which 
it can be raised from seeds and grown to 
some size. Scot. 


Sowing late Stocks 
Stocks, when in bloom, do not suffer from 
frost so quickly as many things, hence they 


- are useful to give colour to the garden in late 


autumn, and could be used for mixed borders 
when. early-blooming hardy plants are over. 
Last year, having to defer sowing till early 
May, my supply of Ten-week and other 
kinds was not planted out till the close of 
July. The soil being good and on a south 





An old drinking-trough for horses now used for Water Lilies 


aspect they soon made fine groups, blooming 
abundantly through September and October. 
The slight early frost did not damage the 
flowers. When the severe frost came at the 
close of October they stood longer than most 
things. When I saw a severe frost coming, 
in the early days of November, I pulled up a 
big lot by the roots, placing them in a bucket 
of water. All through November I had single 
and double sorts that were nicely scented, and 
compared favourably with those blooming in 
July. In many instances annuals are sown 
too early and in too much heat. These never 
have the vigour that those given more natural 
treatment have. Dorset. 


Carnations in the open 

I gathered the last bunch of Carnations 
from the open ground in November, but it is 
wonderful how long our plants go on bloom- 
ing. Our best varieties are seedlings from a 
good strain of the perpetual kind, such as are 
generally grown under glass. Our plants re- 
main out all the year and last several seasons, 
though our soil is heavy (red land over challx) 
and we are 300 feet above the sea in Berk- 
shire. Welayer a few of our best Carnations 
and now and again take some cuttings, but 
try to raise a batch of seedlings each season 
to keep up our little stock. 

Newbury, Berks. E. M. A. PEaks. 


A use for Rushes 


The note concerning the use made of 
Rushes in securing Vines in Holland reminds 
me that these are distinctly useful for spread- 
ing between the rows of Strawberries in the 
absence of clean straw or of rough stable 
litter. They are easily laid, easily removed, 
and do not, I think, tend to introduce so 
many weeds as other material. Those who 
live near a swampy place in which the Rush 


flourishes may be glad of the hint. 
W.. McG. 
Asperulas 
“‘ Woodbastwick’s ’’ appreciative, yet cau- 
tionary, note concerning the Sweet Woodruff 
reminds me of A. hexaphylla. The latter is 
decidedly a good thing. Of tall and slender 
growth, it is not at all of an encroaching 
habit, and as its time of blooming synchro- 
nises with that of the earliest Sweet Peas I 
have used its elegant blooms to associate 
with those of the Peas until the Gypsophila is 
available. A. hexaphylla, in good soil, may 
be 18 inches in height. W. McG. 
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Sidalcea Rose Queen 


It would be not only interesting, but useful 
to know the parentage of the Sidalcea, which 
was recently raised in Ireland and which has 
been distributed under the name of S. Rose 
Queen. If one might hazard a guess it seems 
probable that S. Listeri had something to do 
with its origin. It comes, I am led to be 
lieve, almost true from seeds, and is, there- 
fore, within the reach of all who would 
like to raise it in quantity but cannot afford 
to buy plants. It is an excellent border plant, 
attaining under favourable conditions a 
height of from 5 feet to 6 feet and giving 
grand spikes of flowers during at least two 
of the summer months—June and July. The 
flowers are of a fine shade of rose, and justify 
the title of Rose Queen, given to it by its 


raiser. It does well in any good garden soil, 
though, of course, more vigorous In a rich 
one. S. ARNOTT. 


A corner of rockwork 


The illustration shows how a tiny corner 
that would otherwise have been of very little 
value has been turned into a nook of beauty 
and interest. The upper level next the house 
is a paved court about 6 yards square planted 
round with Spirezeas. In the centre is a bird- 
bath, for which in the summer the birds 
queue up waiting their turn, and even now 
some bold spirits, like the bathers in the 
Serpentine, take their regular morning dip. 
The rockwork itself is divided into three with 
paths between, and is constructed with 
Purbeck limestone from the quarries near 
Swanage, all beautifully weather-worn and 
coloured, many of the blocks being just as 
much as two strong men can handle. 

One of the chief features in the planting 
consists of dwarf Azaleas (Azalea amoena var. 
macrantha, Coccinea, etc.), which do very 
well and give a wealth of bloom. A good 
combination of plants on a little flat plateau 
is a dense carpet of the white Campanula 
pumila with Iris pumila pushing up through 
it. Cytisus praecox stands sentinel at the 
head and is rapidly growing into a big bush. 
Saxifraga apiculata is just beginning to show 
its blooms, and many other plants do well 
and add to the beauty of the whole. 

How many corners like this there must be 
which could, with a little thought and 
trouble, be made places of surpassing interest. 


Pico. iat 


Bournemouth. 
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Garden Planning.—VI. 


In the majority of gardens, 


the soil having been under cultivation for a 


numbr of years, fertility may be taken as granted, and the difficulties that 


face us will be of another description. 
of adroitness and ingenuity rather than force—the methods of 
Reynard the Fox rather than of Isegrim the Wolf 


will be one 


the site lies° on a_ sandy, 


. UPPOSE 
bramble, and Bracken - covered hillside. 


Give up your hankerings after aquatics 
and a bog garden; plant Pine and Birch, Oak 
and Holly for shade; choose Tea Roses and 
their hybrids in preference to the rich clay- 
loving H.P.’s, and the flowers that prefer a 
light soil—a generous profusion. Lilies, 
Pinks, and Carnations, Lavender and Rock 
Rose, probably Azaleas and Rhododendrons, 
certainly Cistus and Broom, will flourish joy- 
fully. You have a great opportunity for 
Heaths. If you must have aquatics (and 
possess the water—rare on a hill-side unless 
you can arrange a dell at the bottom of your 
slope), be content with a series of tubs. If, 
on the other hand, your lot has fallen on a 
piece of old woodland, here is an opportunity 
for wild gardening : for shady walks through 
drifts of Primroses, Bluebells, and Anemones ; 
for sequestered ‘lawns ringed round with 
flowering trees and shrubs; for the enchant- 
ment of mingled shade and sun. You can 
grow the glorious Giant Lily, 10 feet high, in 
shaded clearings, and Trilliums and shade- 
loving plants. Phloxes, which pine. and 
perish in a hot, dry place, will give you their 
most gorgeous beauty. It would be a 
pity on such a site to clear the ground entirely, 
to make a commonplace lawn of the thickets 
where the nightingales used to sing, and to 
have gravelled walks and beds of Geraniums 
where Nature has set sylvan glades and bosky 
dingles. One of the most charming gardens 
I have ever seen was made on such a site. 
One wandered from the flower-rimmed lawn 
before the windows through thickets of Rose 
and Hawthorn and Hazel to emerge on a little 
clearing, so unexpected and lovely, with its 
copse and well-chosen flowers, that one felt as 
if in a fairy tale, and a wooden summer-house 
had quite the air of a witch’s hut or the 
cottage of the woodcutter or goose-girl. 
Thence winding paths led one through a 
thicket darkened with solemn evergreens toa 
fresh space, where Apple-trees scattered their 
petals on the Bluebells in the Grass; and in 
an open glade that stretched up to a huge 
ancient Yew-tree an informal grouping of 


Rockwork in a reader’s garden at Bournemouth 


In almost every case the remedy 


Oriental Poppies glowed on the sward against 
a background of sombre Thuja and clipped 
Box hedge. : 
Such treatment, of course, demands space, © 
and one of the most frequent handicaps is the’ 
want of it. What is one to do with the tiny 
garden, the little plot of 10 yards by 6 yards, 
usually in a town and overlooked by all the 


neighbours’ windows, and too often overhung = 


by their trees and robbed by their roots? 
More than one handbook has been published 
to meet this difficulty, and it is astonishing 
how fertile in suggestion they are, and what 
varied results can be obtained. A rock gar- 
den is probably the best means of obtaining 
variety and the greatest possible space im 
small compass, for even two or three—even 
a single yard—can be made to yield the pic- 
turesqueness of broken surface, the contrast 
of vegetation and stone, and on a small scale 
the play of sunshine and shade. Nay, have 
we not seen Japanese and miniature gardens” 
measured not by yards but by inches, in a dish’ 
or bowl set on the drawing-room table? But 
the best Alpines will not grow in a smoky 
atmosphere, and I believe my choice for a 
small town plot would be the sunk stone 
garden, whose walls would afford a home to 
those strong-growing rock plants that do not 
pine for mountain air, while the centre and 
surrounding path would provide on a tiny 
scale both lawn and flower border. If the 


small plot, however, were in the country I do™ 


not think the old-fashioned cottager’s garden 
can be excelled, where every foot is given up 
to flowers, and one pushes one’s way through 
the thicket of bloom’ to an arbour under a 
clipped Yew or tangled mass of climbing Rose 
in the corner. 

Sea-side gardens have difficulties of their 
own; but have such compensations that no- 
where can be seen more brilliant effects than 
on the coast. Wind is the principal enemy, 
and storms laden with brine; and the moist 
salt gales penetrate long distances inland, too, 
where they are intercepted by no rising 
ground, Many things will not grow at all 
in the sandy soil and spumy air of the coast. 
On the other hand, there are not a few which 
there find their happiest conditions. There 
ate shrubs that grow with a luxuriance near 
the sea that makes them quite different and 
far more beautiful plants. The Japanese 
Euonymus, for instance, a small, sooty, un= 
interesting bush in London, much _ infested 
with caterpillar webs, becomes a thing ot 
almost romantic beauty on the south coast— 
tall, thick, luxuriant, with a certain knotti- 
ness of stem and fecundity of leaf that sug: 
gests a touch of farie—of. such are the 
hedges that hide the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty ; or witches on their broomsticks sail: 


ing ever the placid silver sea gather it to 


assist at some wild midnight revels with 
goblins and elves. 
Myrtles one sees in protected corners near the 
sea! A seaside climate is always a mild one. 
Even in the north the temperature is higher 
on the coast than inland. Wind is an enemy 
after all not very difficult to outwit. One can 
plant trees and hedges, one can excavate a 
sunk garden, one can set up wattled hurdles 
which have a pretty rustic effect among thé 
flowers. The severe cold of northern winters 
is a more dangerous foe. Again and again 
one’s most cherished darlings will perish in a 
hard winter. I have known every Wallflower 
in the garden killed in a long frost; an¢ 
Wallflowers are of unquestioned hardiness. 




























































And what Fuchsias, what. 
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One must have means of sheltering one’s 
nurselings in a severe climate—a greenhouse, 
or pit, or frame. One can do something by 
sheltering with boughs and litter, or cutting 
down and protecting the root-stock with a 
heap of ashes; but how often the frost will 


done when one is all unprepared? Then, with 
the eternal hope and patience of the gardener, 
one has to start anew and make good one’s 
losses with annuals. 
_ But perhaps the difficulty is of a more 
localised nature. What am I to do, says 
one, with this ugly pit or hollow, right in the 
“way of where my lawn should stretch? One 
often finds such a hindrance, and often, too, 
sees it turned into a feature of uncommon 
charm and beauty. If it is an old quarry or 
stone-pit it may be turned into a beautiful rock 
garden; if too shaded’ for Alpines it will make 
a glorious fernery. The steep sides may be 
curtained with hanging Roses. Perhaps it 
will afford a sequestered pool. If it inter- 
feres with the lawn or .the kitchen garden 
then the plan must be modified to suit it. Such 
a feature will not work in with a formal 
scheme. The straight paved walk and 
rectangular lawn with clipped hedges would 


will provide the dash of picturesqueness suf- 
ficient to make the success of a garden of 
another stamp, with winding lawn and stray- 
ing paths. Or—‘‘ My garden is right enough 
till one comes to the rising ground, just 
where the best view is, and where should be 
the most attractive part. The soil there is 
hopeless, nothing but stone and gravel, and 
-always as dry as a dust-heap.’? Or ‘‘ There 
is no soil at all under those trees; hopeless to 
plant there; it is nothing but a mass of 
roots.’’ Well, when a poor soil is the diffi- 
culty much may be done (it cannot be re- 
peated too often) by digging, manuring, and 
-enriching with leaf-mould and garden rub- 
- bish. Stone can be cleared out of small beds 
and borders. I grant if you want a 2o0-foot 
wide one of proportionate length the under- 
taking is serious. Would it not be well in 
~ such a case to treat the barren rise differently 
~ with turf and a few shrubs or conifers, and 
~ to make the outlook the main attraction? 
' “Turf! No Grass will grow on such stuff.”’ 
~ Well, turf, fortunately, does not need a great 
_ depth of soil, and there are Grasses of all 
_ descriptions, those which flourish on the most 
_ barren wastes as well as the soft emerald 
meadow fescues and poas. The great seed 
- firms are always ready to supply mixtures 
suitable to particular soils and sites. And 
here is an idea for the preparation of the 
_ ground :—There must be some sort of top 
growth on your waste—coarse Grasses, weeds, 
-and Thistles. Grub up the latter and all*deep 
tap-roots. Spare no pains, for the Thistle at 
least is one of your most inveterate foes; and 
_ then lift the sods and reverse them, laying 
them back again roots uppermost. Cover 
_- them with a dressing 1 inch or 2 inches deep 


t 


| 
! 
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_— and well-decayed manure and soot—roll well, 
~ and sow your seed upon the surface thus pre- 
_ pared. I must own I have not tried this plan, 
_ though I contemplated it for a lawn to be 
made upon a most barren bed of sand and 
stones. But in my case I found removal of 
_ the stones and a top-dressing sufficient. The 
case of tree roots seems to be an instance 
_ where a modification of the plan is called for. 
oe might be able here and there to cut and 
~ clear away the roots, and fill in holes with 
humus to give certain things a start; but 
obviously one cannot pursue this plan without 
injury to the trees. Perhaps some of them 
et could be removed without loss. And one can 
_ try heaping a compost to a sufficient depth 
above the roots; but they are pretty sure to 








steal a march on one and get its foul work 


indeed be spoilt by this irregularity; but it . 


_ pose. 


occasional 


of good soil—meadow loam and leaf-mould ~ 


respond to the stimulus by running new‘ 





A border of Crinum Powelli the second season after planting 


fibrous growths throughout your bed. Try, 
experiment, plant your Bluebells and Ane- 
mones, or whatever was your desire, and keep 
an intelligent eye upon the warfare between 
the old inhabitants and the new. You will 
learn by your own experience, and no ex- 
perience of others is sufficient to forecast 
every difficulty and suggest a remedy for 
every obstacle. We all have to learn by work- 
ing, and this is the beginning and the end of 
gardening. Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Hardy plants for vases and tubs 
(REPLY TO YORKSHIRE TYKE, BARNSLEY.) 


Many hardy plants are suitable for the pur- 
pose, but, under the conditions, it would 
probably be advisable to go to a little extra 
trouble in the preparation of the soil before 
planting, so as to keep the plants from drying 
out quickly under the combined influence of 
sun and wind. Dry cow-manure thoroughly 
pulverised and mixed with a fairly holding 
loam makes an ideal compost for the pur- 
Funkias rank among the best hardy 
plants for outdoor tubs or vases the hand- 
some foliage both of the plain and varie- 
gated varieties forming a dense mass and 
showing off the flowers to the best advantage. 
A small snail is rather troublesome when 
tubs are standing on the ground, but an 
close evening “inspection will 
soon get rid of the enemy. A_ lovely 
yellow tub plant is the varietv of Evening 
Primrose, Gfnothera fruticosa Youngii, with 
which the flowering season is long sus- 
tained, the only question being as_ to 
whether the rather delicate blooms would not 
suffer from rough winds. Chrysanthemum 
maximum var. Mrs. Lowthian Bell would 
supply a vase or two of white flowers and 
last well, and Geum Mrs. Bradshaw a scarlet 
shade. A few of the early-flowering dwarf 
Phloxes of the Snowdon type could be tried, 


also an occasional vase of an early Starwort - 


and an Antirrhinum of medium height. A 
most acceptable plant for the purpose, too, is 
the dwarf form of Lavender known as the 


- Munstead variety. 


A suitable selection for your purpose could 
probably be made from the foregoing. It 
cannot be too strongly enforced that as plants 
under such conditions are expected to furnish 
healthy foliage and plenty of flower, good 
initial preparation and liberal feeding are 
absolutely essential. ee By Sk 


Crinum Powelli 


HERE are certain drawbacks that have 

to be faced by those who garden on a 

poor, light soil, for our finest Roses can- 
not be grown, neither can one do much with 
Clematises, Anemones, Pansies, and many of 
the most desirable Lilies. But, on the other 
hand, there are some compensations, and 
among them, by no means the least, is the 
ease with which that grand Lily-like plant, 
Crinum Powelli, can be made to grow and 
flourish.. A slightly-raised bank facing south 
or west suits it well. It must be deeply 
prepared, for the giant bulb, with its long 
underground neck, should have its base rest- 
ing not less than 15 inches below the ground- 
level. 

The illustration shows a border of-Crinums 
the second season after having been trans- 
planted. They come to their best three or 
four years later, and may remain undisturbed 
for 10 or 12 years altogether. By the end of 
that time each single plant will have grown 
into a closely-compacted bulbous mass, so 
large and heavy that when lifting has to be 
done and the soil is dug away all round it 
needs the strength of two men to roll the 
clump out of the hole. The plant is on so 
large a scale that it seems to ask for com- 
panions of some importance. Where a good 
space can be given, a combination with 
Acanthus spinosus, also in good masses, is 
most effective, for not only is the foliage of 
the two plants of an entirely different charac- 
ter, but the quiet colouring of the great spikes 
of hooded bloom of the Acanthus, a dull 
white shaded with a low toned purple, is fine 
in harmonious contrast (if one may use an 
apparently contradictory combination of 
terms) with the clear white and pink of the 
Crinum. Gas I. 


Renovating edgings 

At times edgings to walks and borders re- 
quire a thorough overhauling, and no better 
time can be chosen for the purpose than 
the present, when the plants have died 
down and a general clearance made. Things 
like Ivy, Thrift, Iberis, Cerastium tomento- 
sum, and others cannot be left more than two 
years without encroaching more than they 
should, and it is advisable to go over such 
now, so long as the weather is open, and cut 
away all superfluous growth. F.H 
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The Gladiolus from Seed 


By J. L. GIBSON 


In this article the writer explains how that by sowing seeds of Gladioli in February 
he has secured flowers in the remarkably short space of six to nine months 


ERE gardening a vice how soon it 
would waft us to the devil! Straight 
is the road that leadeth to Avernus, 


and all the subtle lures with which it 
is baited lie to hand also along the 
gardening way. Truly its paths are 


strewn with flowers in a very literal sense. 
Think along the line of your gardening 
experience—first you try an odd bundle of 
plants from the street barrow, and that leads 
later to named varieties. | Your custom 1s 
transferred from the kerb merchant to the 
specialist ; you become whelmed with keen- 
ness till you neglect your golf and you find 
your handicap growing larger instead of 
smaller; all the evils of unresisted sin are 
upon you, till one day you make your final 
plunge and start raising your favourite flower 
from seed. But in that ultimate plunge you 
make the astonishing discovery that your pre- 
cipitate progress has been that of the pilgrim 
and not of the rake, that you have immersed 
yourself in bliss and not in torment. So gar- 
dening, after all, is not a vice—which may be 
good news for the wives of some of us! 

The celestial dream of the good gardener is 
to raise a new variety of his hobby flower 
that will outshine all its forebears, and the 
only way to get on with the materialising of 
such a dream is to get high-class seed (your 
own for preference) and start experimenting. 
The hobby flower of many enthusiasts is the 
Gladiolus, but there are those who are shy of 
trusting themselves to the raising of bulbous 
plants from seed, mainly perhaps from the 
impression that a long time must elapse be- 
tween sowing and culling the flowers. And 
this impression is certainly not dispelled, as 
regards the Gladiolus, by anything that has 
been written on the subject in past years. 
One seldom, indeed, comes across any hints 
on raising this flower from seed, and when 
they chance to be found they are hopelessly 
wide of the truth, lacking in common sense, 
unhelpful, and uninspiring. The text in- 








The flesh pink primulinus hybrid 
Eden 


- flowered and Primulinus hybrids. 


variably is: Sow your seed in shallow boxes 
of light, sandy soil and wait five years for 
your flowers. 

It was sheer impatience that first taught 
me the absurd ease with which the Gladiolus 
can be grown from its natural beginning. I 
had made a few crosses between what were 
then (some six years ago) very fine varieties 
of Gandavensis and Lemoinei hybrids. When 
the following spring arrived I cast around for 
some means of escaping the long and tedious 
wait of half a decade or so before seeing the 
result of my work, and it occurred to me that 
feeding the young seedlings instead of starv- 
ing them sounded much the more logical pro- 
cedure. So I fed them. TI tried sowing in 
deep boxes well nigh filled with the good, 
though not grossly rich, compost I used for 
pot-grown Carnations, leaving just about 
1 inch at the top for a lighter and sandier 
medium in which I considered germination 
would start more comfortably. This sowing 
was made at the beginning of April without 
the aid of artificial heat, the boxes being 
placed on a piece of old greenhouse staging 
standing in front of a south wall. During the 
summer I knew 1 was on the right tack, for 
the seedlings grew with almost rude vigour, 
and a few of them were already thickening at 
the base for bloom when Boreas switched on 
a ‘ north-easter ”? early in October, and frost 
finished my watchful vigil for the year. But 
I was content. I could now laugh at the 
books and chortle over the making of a dis- 
covery. I was.ia City man then, but that little 
adventure began to torture me with the pro- 
spect of illimitable discoveries if all my time 
could be devoted to my hobby. It obsessed 
me in crescendo till I took the fateful step 
for good or ill. 

In the summer of 1920 I had made about 
25 crosses, mostly between various Primu- 
linus hybrids, but a few were between large- 
It will be 
remembered that 1921 had a long and hot 





Large - flowered seedling 
Byron L. Smith x Nora 
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summer, and as my seed had been sown in 
February, in a moderately warmed house, the 
youngsters made very rapid growth, and be- 
tween August 22 and the middle of November 
actually over 20 per cent. of the seedlings 
flowered. } do not wish to convey the impres- 
sion that one can always look for this per- 
centage of bloom from each year’s sowing, 
because so very much depends on the weather, 
date of sowing, amount of heat employed to 
give a good start, etc., but every season 
should yield a minimum flower crop of 5 per 
cent., which was about last summer’s por- 
tion, with little more than half a season’s 
growing weather, and there is little excuse 
for not flowering 80 per cent. of the plants 
the second year. The points making for suc- 
cess are an early start with a long season of 
growth, good rich root-run, and no root dis- 
turbance—the seedlings should not be trans- 
planted during the first year but left alone to 
make undisturbed growth. 


We use very gentle warmth to start ger- 
“mination, but we sow early, getting started, 
if possible, before February arrives. In mild 
weather the fire is only just kept going, with 
the temperature ranging from about 45 degs. 
by night. to 55 degs. during the day, or as 
much higher as the sun heat allows. 

Germination is slow and often irregular. 
In about six weeks the first tiny spears of 
green appear, but they will continue to come 
up from time to time for three months or 
more, though the great majority of the seeds 
sprout within eight weeks of these early sow- 
ings. Seed sown in May or June will ger- 
minate in a fortnight, but from these no 
flowers need be looked for until the following 
summer. 

After growing quickly for two or three , 
weeks the young plants seem to pause in 
their stride, and just before the advent of the 
second leaf a few will turn yellow and go to 
rest. These are not dead but have simply 
completed their first stage of existence, and 
will come away strongly either in the late 
autumn (like the winter growth of the Ixia) 
or in the spring following. The others now 
form the second leaf and thicken out at the 
base. By the middle of June, or thereby, 
they bégin to grow strongly, each succeeding 
leaf being taller and broader than the one 
before. The fourth and fifth leaves often 
grow up toa height of 4 feet, and though in 
the growth of a mature bulb the flower comes 
through the sixth and sometimes the seventh 
leaf, in the case of young seedlings it often 
develops from the fifth. Towards the end 
of August the first flowers should open, and 
if the weather chances to be mild throughout 
October and part of November growth will 
be continuous, with quite a large percentage 
of blossom before the season ends. We have 
cut flower spikes as late as the third week in 
December, and had the flowers open at 
Christmas in a warm room. 

The amateur will find old margarine boxes 
very useful for growing seedlings in, They 
are about 10 inches deep, 14 inches long, and 
12 inches wide. A few holes should be drilled 
in the bottom for drainage, the rougher parts 
of the compost placed on the bottom, and the 
box filled up to within 2 inches of the top with 
a good} well-enriched potting medium. Above 
this 1 inch of lighter, more porous, material 
can be placed, in which the seed will ger- 
minate and make its early growth before 
seeking the richer soil beneath as the roots 
strike downward. 

The following will make a very satisfac- 
tory compost for seedling Gladioli :—Fibrous 
yellow loam, eight parts; well-rotted cow or 
farmyard manure, three parts; leaf-mould or 
peat, two parts; crushed plaster rubbish or 
old mortar, half part; coarse silver sand, half 
part. A little crushed charcoal and about a 
5-inch potful of bone-meal, and the. same of 
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well-weathered soot to a bushel of compost, 
will still further add to the qualities of the 
soil. All the ingredients should be well mixed 
and turned over a few days before being used. 
When filled up to 1 inch or so of the rim the 
surface is smoothed over and the seeds sown 
im rows 13 inches apart, and quite close to 
each other in the rows. A margarine-box 
will take 150 seeds, and I use a fine pair of 
tweezers for placing each individual seed in 
position, the wafer of tissue-like substance 
surrounding the seeds making them very 
easy to handle in this way. After placing in 
rows the seeds are then pressed into the soil 
about 3 inch deep and the surface once again 
smoothed over. - Pieces of glass placed over 
the box, or even brown paper, will keep the 
surface soil moist till germination is assured. 
We use neither in our own gardens, but keep 
a lookout to see that the soil does not get dry 
on top. After the seedlings are up it is advis- 
able to stir the soil frequently between the 
rows, otherwise the surface tends to get 
caked or moss covered. The stirring keeps 
the soil sweet and pervious to water, and 
weeds have less chance to take hold of the 
larder prepared for better and more deserv- 
ing occupants. 

The choice of seed is naturally a very im- 
portant matter, and as it takes the same time 
for poor seed to grow as good, it is sheer 
waste of such time to resort to any sort of 

» produce and expect class results. On the prin- 
ciple that sow’s ears do not make superfine 
purses, one must not expect to create 
astonishing flowers from the seed of ordinary 
bedding varieties of Gladioli. In this connec- 
tion our experience may be helpful. We are 
constantly getting form and colour in very 

| alluring guise from seed of Nydia, that arche- 

_typal “* Prim.’”’ which has captured the -affec- 

| tion of every genuine flower-lover. At Hol- 
land Park Show last autumn, my esteemed 
friend, the Rev. Joseph Jacob, came up to 

_me before leaving for home ‘just to have 
one more look at Nydia before saying good- 

bye.”” There is a whole world of eloquence 
in such a_ statement from such a critic. 

Nydia’s seedlings are always interesting, and 

I may say that we have some of her children 

‘under closest guard till such time as we can 

release them to out-Nydia Nydia. Byron L. 

‘Smith is another argosy of fine things 

;amongst. the large-flowered type; so, too, 

Field Mouse and Pink Wonder; but, of 
course, there is not enough seed of these 

sorts to supply every would-be grower. 

_ As I said before, the best way is for each to 

save his own seed and keep it to himself. 

|There is enough amusement to last for 100 

years to come in this great game. The illus- 

‘tration entitled ‘‘ Seedling Byron L. Smith x 

'Nora’’ is a very lovely hybrid, of which the 

seed was only sown last March. The colour 
jis a warm lavender with a blotch of deep 
purple-red. Eden, the Primulinus hybrid 
twhich graces the other picture, is one of the 

‘Sweetest of these decorative forms; the upper 

petals are delicate flesh-pink, blushing deeper 
lat the edges, the lower segments white edged 





u 





with dainty pink, and the throat is creamy 
yellow. It is a tall-growing hybrid, giving 
ideal spikes for vase decoration. 


| Gladiolus primulinus Woodcote 
| 


It is in keeping with the lessons of floral 
history that we should find amongst the 
earliest hybrids of a race one which stands 
the test of time in an altogether exceptional 
way. As Gloire de Dijon is an example 
among Roses and Emperor among Daffodils, 
so I think it is highly probable that we will 
find the same assured place of permanency 
given to Woodcote among Primulinus hybrids. 
As yet I have never had it in my garden, but 
whenever I have seen it I have been perilously 
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Astilbe Vesta, bearing plumes of salmon-pink 


near breaking the Tenth Commandment. 
Its flowers are such a beautiful soft red; they 
have the jolly, saucy-looking upper petal 
unaltered and just as it was when, all unseen, 
its ancestors lived and died like hermits on 
the banks of the Zambesi; they are so deli- 
cately arranged on their slender spikes. At 
the Horticultural dinner this last October I 
sat next the raiser of this fine hybrid, and he 
told me what I had always hoped was the 
case, that it had an excellent constitution and 
was a good increaser. With a_ passport 
cauntersigned by Health and Fecundity, 
Woodcote may surely hope for a long and 
safe journey down the sands of time. 
JOsEPH JAcop. 


Aconitum Wilsoni 


The weather of the past autumn appears to 
have suited Wilson’s Monkshood in places 
such as the south-west of Scotland, where the 
rainfall has been unusually heavy. This 
handsome Aconite has been superb where 
planted in good soil, and better than it usually 
is in poorer earth. It is now too well-known 
to require any detailed déscription, but its 
fine spilkes of large porcelain-blue flowers on 
stems from 3 feet to 5 feet or more in height 
have been excellent this season. Its late 


blooming is a great asset in numerous gar- 
dens. It may be planted in March or April, 
and seeds can be sown under glass in 
February or in the open from May until July 
for blooming in 1925. S. ARNOTT. 


Astilbe Vesta 

This Astilbe belongs to that section which 
was in the first place said to have originated 
as crosses between Astilbe Davidii and Spiraea 
astilboides. The variety Vesta we figure to- 
day bears massive plumes of a delightful 
shade of salmon-pink. The spreading tufts 
of the A. Arendsi hybrids to which Vesta be- 
longs are best near the water, where fuller 
supplies of moisture are assured. .One and 
all respond to generous treatment, so that the 
grower need have no misgivings on_ this 
score. The spreading tufts of the Arendsi 
forms and their near allies require abund~- 
ant room for development, and_ should 
be planted 23 feet or 3-feet apart. Just what 
the garden value of the numerous forms may 
be can only be determined by a side-by-side 
comparison, and they are worthy of such a 
trial by those who wish to have the best. Of 
this I am quite sure, that none will dis- 
appoint, as the beauty of their delicate colour- 
ing would alone prevent this. 
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ANNUALS FOR ALL GARDENS ~ 


One important point about restoring a garden with annuals ts that tt 


HALF-HARDY ANNUALS are those kinds that 
require the protection of glass during their 
seedling and young plant stages of growth. 
They must be raised before the hardy 
annuals; indeed, many of them must be quite 
nice little plants by the time seeds of hardy 
kinds are to be sown. 


In the absence of a greenhouse or frame 
the amateur may succeed if he uses a box and 
loose squares of glass on the top. But a little 
heat is very desirable and a high temperature 
undesirable. Provide boxes, seed-pans, or 
pots in a clean condition. The average depth 
of boxes should be 5 inches, and 6-inch pots 
are very suitable. 


Mix together for a compost loam two parts, 
leaf-soil one part, sand, old mortar rubble, 
and wood ashes combined one part. All the 
parts should be passed through a 1 inch- 
mesh sieve and the rough portion placed in 
the bottom of each seed vessel to assist free 
drainage. A -portion should be passed 
through a } inch-mesh sieve, this to be used 
for covering the seeds. 


Fill the boxes, pans, or pots to within 
1 inch of the rim, gently press down the soil, 
leaving a level surface, and apply water 
through a fine-rosed watering-can. This 
watering should be done while the vessels are 
on level ground outside the frame, and 
allowed to drain for a short time before the 
seeds are sown. In the meantime scatter dry 
lime on the bottom or bed of the frame and 
on all sides. As the watering is done while 
the boxes are outside the frame, and there 
will not be any need to use water afterwards 
for some time, the lime in the frame will re- 
main dry and effectually kill, or keep away, 
all slugs which do so much damage to young 
annuals every spring. 


Sow all seeds thinly, those of the plants 
possessing large leaves the thinnest of all. 
As a guide to depth when covering, the seeds 
of Asters and Stocks should be buried nearly 
a quarter of an inch; those of Tagetes, Mari- 
golds, and Zinnias a quarter of an inch; and 
dust-like seeds such as those of Petunias and 
Poppies just under the surface, or an eighth 
of an inch deep. These few examples will suf- 
fice for the beginner even. 


The lights may be closed and sheets of 
paper placed on the glass covering the seed- 
boxes or pots till the first tiny seedlings peep 
through; then all coverings should be taken 
off, but a light one placed on the glass of the 
frame during spells of bright sunshine. 


Make provision for prompt transplanting 
work to be done directly the resultant seed- 
lings are advanced enough—that is, when 
rough leaves are formed in addition to the 
seed-leaves, and before over-crowding is 
reached in the progress of growth. A little 
air must be admitted to the frame after the 
seedlings appear in suitable weather, and still 
more air must be admitted as the season ad- 
vances and the plants increase in size. 


Directly the seeds are sown prepare more 
compost and boxes, so that all will be ready 
when a second transplanting is desirable. 
Usually a rough, temporary frame, or even a 
bed in one such, will meet all the require 
ments. 


SOME SELECT HALF-HARDY KINDS TO SOW.— 
Ageratum ; Asters, including the incurved, re- 
flexed, and single-flowered, both for cut 
flowers and for bedding-out; Dianthus, 
Lobelia, Marigold, Mina lobata, Mesembry- 
anthemum, Nemesia, Nicotiana, Petunia, 
Phlox, Poppy, Rhodanthe, Schizanthus, 


Salpiglossis, Stocks, Statice, Tagetes, and | 


Zinnias. 

There are many more, but cultivators can 
make selection of their favourites both from 
the above list and the lists in advertisements 
and catalogues. Hants. 


Sweet Peas 


HE average Sweet Pea grower may well 
pause to inquire whether the ‘‘ Queen of 
Annuals?’ has now reached that stage of 
perfection beyond which it is almost impos- 
sible to go. The enthusiast is, of course, not 


yet satisfied, and out of his discontent may | 


yet arise wonders hitherto undreamt of. 
There is ¢onsiderable joy ahead for those who 
are content with the best that has so far been 
evolved in this glorious race. There will cer- 
tainly be an ample mead of praise due to any 
specialists who can still further advance a 
flower which has been almost unique in its 
rapid journey towards perfection. In the 
history of moderm horticulture no flower .has 
had so great an army of admirers, or so large 
a number of raisers of new types. The Sweet 
Pea jumped suddenly into popularity, and, 
unlike many other flowers which have had a 
vogue, its popularity has increased in leaps 
and bounds. As might well be expected in 
the case of a flower which has become so 
universally cultivated, the ‘enemies of the 
Sweet Pea are annually becoming more of a 
menace to the production of good flowers. It 
will therefore be advisable for all who are 
interested in the culture of Sweet Peas to de- 
vote due attention to the quelling of those 
insect pests and diseases which promise to be- 
come troublesome. 

The first consideration is the preparation of 
the ground, and every good grower has had 
to admit that herein lies perhaps the greatest 
measure of his success. Many growers sow 
their seeds in the autumn, but for obvious 
reasons this method will not be dealt with in 
these notes. Assuming that the ground has 
not yet been prepared, the intending grower 
should at once proceed to put this operation 
in hand se as to allow due time for the soil to 
settle before the sowing is done. First a word 
as to site. The ideal situation is one in full 
sunshine, and one which is not too much ex- 
posed to cold winds. If full sunshine be not 
possible let the situation be one which can 
enjoy the maximum of sunshine your garden 
can yield. The soil should then be dug as 
deeply as possible throughout the » whole 
piece. The next thing is to dig a trench at 
least 2 feet deep and about 23’ feet wide. The 


depth of the trench may, of course, be ex-_ 


tended if the sub-soil is still some way down. 
In order to get the soil back into the trench 
in the same position as formerly it is a good 
plan to throw the top spit on one side and the 
second spit on the other. Break up the 
bottom of the trench with a fork or mattock 
and incorporate at the same time a plentiful 
supply of old farmyard manure. When 
putting back the bottom spit of soil add a 
liberal-quantity of the same kind of manure 


with a good sprinkling of wood ashes. Then — 


to the top spit may be added some more wood 
ashes and a mixture of bone-meal and super- 
phosphate in equal parts. 

SOWING THE SEEDS.—Here you have two 
methods to select from. Either to sow the 
seeds in the open ground or to sow in pots 
under glass and transplant the seedlings into 
their flowering quarters. I prefer the latter 
method. | The season’ for sowing outdoors 
commences in February in mild districts of 
the south and west, and extends to March for 


is the least expensive method ~ 


districts further north. In any case, get your 
seeds into the ground as early as possible — 
compatible with season and climate. The 
seeds are sown in the already-filled trench in 
well-firmed drills about 3 inches deep and 
6 inches wide. Guard against the depreda- } 
tions of mice, which are fond of the seeds. 
The method of sowing under glass ensures” 
fewer gaps in the row. Sow either singly in 
small pots or put three or four seeds in a 
4-inch pot, and when transplanting get the 
roots nicely down in a trowel-made hole. The 
seedlings must be raised under such con- 
ditions as will ensure sturdy plants, These” 
conditions are made possible by adequate -ven- — 
tilation and a light situation. As some seeds 
are of a hard texture, and surrounded by cer- 
tain oily matter which is more or less im- 
pervious to water, various artificial aids are 
resorted to to hasten the growth of the seeds. 


~The dark-coloured seeds are usually the worst 


to germinate under natural conditions, and 


‘they are assisted by making an incision in the 


seed coat with a sharp knife. Thus moisture 
is admitted and germination ensured. A still 
more modern method is to soak the seeds in 
undiluted sulphuric acid, and afterwards rinse 
them with clear water and dry them again. 
A well-known grower recommends soaking 
the dark seeds for 20 to 30 minutes and the 
light seeds from to to 15 minutes. Plant out 
the seedlings in favourable weather in March 
or April according to season and locality. 


Tue KINDS To GRow.—The majority of 
amateurs, however, do not usually grow a 
large number of different varieties, and for 
the guidance of the novice I give the names 
of a few which I believe few readers will find 
fault with :—Nora Unwin, white; Constance 
Hinton, white, large blossoms; Edna May: 
Improved, white, vigorous, plenty of flowers; 
R. F. Felton, old lavender of great merit, 
large flower-stems, vigorous habit; Austin 
Frederick Improved, lavender, large bloom ; 
Gladys, lavender, shaded mauve, bold, wavy 
standard, strong perfume; Hawlmark Pink, 
a glorious rich rose-pink ; Mrs. Arnold Hitch- 
cock, delicate pink, large flowers, vigorous 
stems; Edith, good pink, strong grower 
Mrs. Tom Jones, fine bright blue; Jack Corn 
well, V.C., rich dark blue; Royal Purple, 4 
well-named variety; Warrior, true maroon 
colour, large blooms; Fair Lady, delicate 
cream-pink, good form; Mrs. J. T. Wake 
field, bright pink over cream, a stunner, 
Royal Scot, the best bright scarlet, large 
blooms, large stems; Eva, salmon-cerise, 
rose Wings, 4’s or 5’s on vigorous stems; 
Maud Holmes, sunproof crimson, vigorous 
Unwin’s Crimson, rich colour, long stems: 
Matchless, cream, well-frilled, richly per 
fumed, large blooms. H. GREAVES. | 



















































= Early-flowering Anemones — 


“FT ARDY flowers that bloom with thi 
Snowdrop are worthy of any reason 
able amount of care. Anemone inter 

media is one of these. It opens its charming 
little blossoms towards the end of February 
and is only a few days behind the well-knowr 
A. blanda. The origin of this Anemone i 
apparently obscure. I have seen it statee 
that it is a hybrid between the common wile 
form and A. ranunculoides, which it re 
sembles in growth, but the flowers are a clea 
sulphur-yellow and the foliage is more 
pointed. It is by mo means common, anc 
requires a certain amount of culture. I have 
it growing in light loam and leaf-mould some 
inches above the ground-level. It is really 
delightful hardy flower. It is curious thai 
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the double form of apennina frequently 
comes into bloom quite to days before the 
type. It is really a handsome kind when in 
the enjoyment of conditions which favour high 
development. In the matter of colour it does 
_ mot resemble the type, the flowers being white 
and delicately tinged with mauve. They are 
as double as a Daisy, a colony of the 
Anemone being very effective. There is, 
however, a vast difference between badly- 
nourished plants and those which are in the 
enjoyment of ideal conditions, which are, 
however, easily realised: I find that this 
variety grows freely in very light soil, but to 


ensure perfect beauty there should be a liberal: 


addition of leaf-mould. 
The blue-flowered forms of nemorosa are 
very beautiful, and some of them should be 
found in gardens generally. The finest is, 
undoubtedly, Alleni, which is really blue and 
is, fortunately, free of growth, blooms pro- 
fusely, and is wonderfully effective in the 
form of a. good-sized colony. A. n. purpurea 
is, as its varietal name indicates, much 
darker, and A. Cornubiensis possesses a de- 
lightful characteristic which heightens its 
value. The reverse of the petals being 
stained with red, this variety is very attrac- 
tive in dull weather, when the flowers are not 
expanded. Blue Bonnet, well grown, is very 
fine, but the name is misleading, the flowers 
being white and delicately tinged with mauve. 
This is the latest Anemone to start into 
growth. The nemorosa varieties, generally, 
are in full bloom when Blue Bonnet is just 
pushing through the soil. When in the en- 
joyment of suitable conditions this Anemone 
is very striking. It is really worthy of care- 
ful culture, and much enjoys an annual top- 
dressing of rotten manure. It is one of those 
hardy flowers that is not worth growing 
-unless it is well nourished. Trehane is, by 
reason of its distinctive beauty, well worthy 
of careful culture. It has the habit of rosea 
major, from which, I fancy, that it is a sport, 
but is highly coloured. This Anemone is a 
gem and is worthy of a place in a collection 
of choice hardy flowers, the lovely cerise- 
coloured blossoms being very effective. It is 
still scarce and is likely to be so for some 
_ time, as it does not increase rapidly. I have 
-a nice little colony of it about 1 foot above 
the ground-level. It likes very free drainage 


/ and a light soil which does not become close 


after heavy rains. Alba major is well worth 
_ growing, but I have a sport which I have 
named Snowdrop and which is well worth 
growing, and I think it will have some com- 
‘mercial value. The flowers are large, excep- 
tionally pure, and beautifully formed before 
expansion. Its great merit, however, -is its 
earliness, as it comes into bloom quite a fort- 
night before the type. Last season it was in 
flower with intermedia. A sport which, I 
think, is from apennina has declared itself 
this season. It is quite distinct from any 
variety known to me, the flowers being large, 
very starry, the colour a mixture of soft pink 
and delicate mauve. It is wonderfully attrac- 


tive, and, if it does not revert, is bound to 


- become popular if I can raise a stock of it. 
A peculiarity of this variety is that. the 
_ flowers do not depend on the sun for expan- 
‘sion, When the flowers of all other kinds 
are closed this one has them widely expanded. 
_ A. m. Robinsoni is certainly a very valuable 
garden flower. It is so free of growth, will 
thrive in almost-any kind of soil, but revels 
in rather light, well-drained ground. As re- 


Bards the very free-growing apennina and 


double white, they should be lavishly used 


wherever there is room for them. Their 
decorative worth can only be fully realised 
_ when they are seen in big patches and drifts. 


_ My experience of this Anemone is that, so far 


from there being any difficulty about its 


_ growth, it is not easily got rid of if one wants 


to do so, and it is capable of holding its own 


> 
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Border Carnation Bookham Yellow 


in Grass. Where this is not too rank I 
would advise planting the double white and 
apennina, and where it is fine I should cer- 
tainly try Robinsoni and apennina plena. I 
would, however, caution those who wish to 
obtain really satisfactory results with the 
blue-flowered varieties of nemorosa that they 
must have a certain amount of culture. The 
attempt to grow them in a rough-and-ready 
way or treat them as ordinary border plants 
will result in weakly growth and, perhaps, 
death. In the first place, they must have a 
well-prepared rooting medium, which should 
consist of equal parts light soil and leaf- 
mould or decomposed matter of some kind. 
Where indoor plants of various kinds are 
grown the old soil will be just the thing, We 
have to remember that these are Wood 
Anemones and, therefore, should have some 
natural shade. My plants are growing where 
the sun does not reach them until the after- 
noon. Therefore, if you want these lovely 
little hardy flowers to give of their best, pro- 
vide them with a happy home and give them 
some attention when in full growth. An 
occasional watering will impart strength, 
and you will be rewarded by a full display of 
beautiful blossoms some time before the great 
floral procession begins, J. CorNHILL. 


Cephalaria tatarica 

Striking in the garden is that species of 
Cephalaria, entitled C. tatarica, but some- 
times called Scabiosa tatarica. It is of tall 
growth, and the manner in which it holds its 
blooms, and their colour—a pale sulphur- 
yellow—give. it a distinctness peculiar to itself 
and the few other species of the genus rarely 


found in gardens, but all of which are in- 
ferior to this. Its height is generally given 
as 5 feet, but I have had it considerably 
taller when in good soil, especially when 
drawn up by the proximity of trees, to which 
it does not appear to object much. It is well 
suited for the back row of a broad border of 
herbaceous plants or for the wild garden. It 
has stout stems which rarely require support. 
It stands drought and wet weather equally 
well. Its fault in the border is that it is 
inclined, when established, to spread at the 
root, but any growths can be cut off if de- 
sired. In a wild garden it may be allowed 
full scope for its spreading propensities, and 
will in a few years form a fine group. It can 
be readily increased by division or can be 
raised from seeds. S. ARNOTT. 


Yellow border Carnations 


Raisers of border Carnations have found it 
exceedingly difficult to raise yellow selfs that 
will stand out in the open border. The 
variety Daffodil is very fine, and where it does 
well it is a treasure, but in some soils, alas, it 
is a failure. Bookham Yellow, which we 
illustrate on this page, is unquestionably one 
of the finest of yellows in cultivation, but even 
this falls short of Mr. Douglas’s standard. 
At the same time he considers it better in all 
ways than any other yellow known to him. 
Cecilia, sent out by Mr. James Douglas over 
20 years ago, still goes on. It is cultivated 
under glass by exhibitors, but it is useless as 
a border variety. Orpheus and the old border 
yellow are still very sure and good in the open 
border. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


How to Grow Hippeastrums 


815, reminds me that I once grew Hip- 
peastrums, but it was many years ago, 
and before that name was applied to them. 

I have thought when these plants have been 
exhibited of late years that they might belong 
to a more tender race than those I was 
acquainted with. But as your correspondent 
says that in the days of Dean Herbert their 
culture ‘‘ was not attempted without a stove 
temperature,’ and that now there is an 
‘* evolution of a hardier strain,’’ I am tempted 
to give a few particulars of my experience. 

The following was written in the month of 
June :—‘* My plants are all outside, and have 
had no protection since. the beginning of the 
month. They did not even go through the 
ceremony of hardening off, but were brought 
direct from a vinery where the Vines were be- 
ginning to shade them too much. They will 
remain outside till there is danger of severe 
frost in autumn, then to be taken into a cold 
house or pit. Even a shed would .do for a 
time. They are usually taken, into a house 
where Strawberries and Roses are started in 
December or January at a minimum tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs.”’ 

Most people know that Roses and Straw- 
berries do not require stove heat during 
winter. Some of them were afterwards taken 
into a vinery where the Vines started natur- 
ally at the end of March, and where the mini- 
mum temperature was frequently as low as 
50 degs. till after the Vine flowers were set. 

The Hippeastrum should never be stinted 
with water; it is very important to keep its 
roots from shrivelling. There should be no 
drying off. Its foliage will die down natur- 
ally towards autumn after it has done its 
work, and there is much for it to do after 
flowering time. If the roots are kept plump 
the foliage will start growing again im- 
mediately after the scape is visible, and by 
the time the flowers are open they will have 
a perfect accompaniment of foliage. 

A Hippeastrum in flower without leaves is 
an eyesore; you cannot find any other foliage 
to harmonise with it. Even some varieties 
have leaves which do not exactly suit another 
variety. 
colour, and density of bloom on the leaves. 
Those of your readers who dress a Carnation 
bloom with Maidenhair Fern will not appre- 
ciate this. 

A further statement. says: ‘‘I have more 
than roo plants, and I believe every one has 
flowered since last November, and many of 
them more than once, and I only remember 
one which had not ample foliage.” 

My plants were not named, and not many 
of them were of my raising, but there were at 
least a dozen distinct varieties, mostly 
crimson, scarlet, as well as scarlet and white. 

A bright crimson one had two scapes over 
2 feet high, with six flowers on each scape at 
one time. A scarlet and white one measured 
82 inches across the mouth of its flower in a 
natural position, while a scarlet and sreenish- 
white grew 3 feet 3 inches in height, and 
flowered abundantly. 

At the time I made notes of my system I 
nad practised it for nine or 10 years, and it 
was continued for another five years, when 
the Hippeastrums and I parted. 

I found the plants exceedingly useful for 
making groups in company with Arum Lilies 
in the corridor of a mansion which was rather 
dimly lighted, and where smaller flowers did 
not show up so well. As I had no use for 
Hippeastrums during what was called the 
‘© TLondon season,’’? I grew them mostly for 
flowering in winter and early spring, but if re- 


Tas note by Mr. H. Greaves, on page 


There is much variation in shape, - 
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quired I should not hesi- 
tate to keep them in a cool 
house during winter and 
allow them to come. on 
naturally. Sixty degrees 
minimum in winter, as 
your correspondent recom- » 
mends, takes some firing. 
Many people would hesi- 
tate to incur the expense, 
and I can assure them it 
is unnecessary even when 
they are wanted to flower 
early. 

Your correspondent men- 
tions 5-inch and 6-inch 
pots as a possible limit for 
root room, but some of 
my bulbs were 6 inches in 
diameter, and in that case 
an 8-inch pot was none too 
large. They were not 
often repotted because of 
the difficulty of getting 
them into pots of a handy 
size, and the balls would 
never bear reducing owing 
to the numerous fleshy 
roots. Frequently they 
went three years without 
repotting, consequently 
they needed a good loamy 
soil enriched with bone- 
dust and liberal feeding 
while growing. 

Wm. TAYLOR. 


Partial rest for Hippeastrums 

Sir,—Would you kindly tell me why my 
hybrid Amaryllis (or. Hippeastrums) some- 
times in the spring send up a flower-spike and 
bloom before the leaves are properly de- 
veloped? It must be something in the culti- 
vation. Is it correct to put them on their 
sides under the staging and quite dry them 
off, or give a small quantity of water at long 
intervals ? Mrs. E. P. 

Newbury. : 


[The cultural observations in the preced- 
ing article should be of considerable help. Our 
correspondent would probably do Hippeas- 
trums better if she gave partial rest only, and 
that soon after the bloom has died down. We 
can quite understand the hybrid sending up 
a bloom before the foliage developed under 
the “ drying-off ? treatment. To assist the 
partial rest it is quite in order to lie them on 
their side, but this should be only for a short 
time, after which water at prolonged inter- 
vals will be found helpful. | Otherwise our 
correspondent will often experience her pre- 
sent trouble. ] 


Lindenbergia grandiflora 


As there is sometimes a shortage of flower- 
ing plants for the conservatory between the 
time of Chrysanthemums and the early 
spring flowers, this plant, with long, leafy 
spikes of bright yellow, Musk-like flowers, 
makes a very desirable as well as a valuable 
subject at this time of the year. It com- 
mences to bloom about the middle of Decem- 
ber and remains in good condition for quite 
three months, while cut sprays last well in 
water, although, unfortunately, the colour 
does not show up to advantage under artificial 
light. 

It is a native of the Himalayas and is a 
common plant on the hills from Simla to 
Bhotan, where it grows at an elevation from 
2,000 feet to 6,000 feet. It was introduced 


Now flowering in the Botanic Garden, Cambridge ; 
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Lindenbergia grandiflora 


into this garden from Calcutta by means of 
seed sometime previous to 1900 (being figured 
in the ‘* Botanical Magazine,” tab. 7738, 
from this garden that year), and apparently 
has been a feature in the conservatory each 
winter since. 

It is decidedly a greenhouse plant and re- 
quires greenhouse treatment throughout the 
year, benefitting from a little shade during 
the summer. It is sometimes spoken of as an 
annual, but it is really a perennial, although 
the cultivation should be of an annual 
charactet, similar to the treatment of Chrys 
anthemums and many other decorative sub- 
jects. 

After flowering is over the plants may be 
cut back (but never hard) to encourage new 
growth suitable for cuttings, although quite - 
good cuttings can sometimes be obtained | 
from the top of the flowering shoots. Cut- 
tings should be inserted in small pots in good 
sandy soil, placing two or three cuttings in 
each pot, and growing them on in this way, 
as a better display is obtained than when a 
single plant is grown in-each pot. As they 
grow they should be pinched once or twice to 
make them form good, bushy specimens, — 
finally potting them on into 8-inch pots, using | 
good ordinary potting soil with the addition © 
of some peat. F. G. PRESTON. 

Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 





Plants on greenhouse shelves in winter 


Many greenhouses are now fully occupied, — 
and plants on shelves, particularly those near — 
the roof, do not always receive the attention — 
they need. In unheated houses, for instance, 
however hardy plants may be, there is a 


danger lest those near the glass should be 


allowed to become over-dry. Watering, of 
course, is not so urgent in their case as with © 
those in a heated structure, but persistent dry- 
ness should be avoided. It is often worth 
while, too, where it can be conveniently done, 
to place mats or bags on cold-house roofs on 
frosty nights. 
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FRUIT 


Thinning fruit trees 
Tea may be seen in many orchards 


; 


that have become much over-crowded 
through neglecting to thin the branches. 
A casual examination of fruit-trees during 
the fruiting season will reveal the fact 
that all the fruit is on the outside of the tree, 
and nothing at all is borne by the thick: 
growth inside. Such trees may be much im- 
proved by judicious thinning, and the present 
is the best time to do the work. The first 
thing to do is to remove any of the lower 
boughs which are too low, or which have 
been stunted and unfruitful. Next, all the 
* small boughs and twigs which are encumber- 
ing the main branches of the tree must be cut 
off, taking care to cut right close home, 
otherwise, if even the smallest snag be left, 
shoots will spring from it and become a 
nuisance later. After this has been done it 
will be found that a considerable improve- 
ment has been effected in the appearance of 
the tree, and it will now -be possible to turn 
attention to the better outside growths, which 
are perhaps growing across the tree or are ill- 
placed, according to the general shape and 
symmetry of the tree. In this work caution 
must be observed, removing smaller rather 
than larger pieces at a time and the worst 
first. Wherever the saw has been employed 
to remove a branch the rough edges of the 
wound should be pared round with a sharp 
knife to enable the bark to callus over and 
protect it as soon as possible. With the 
same end in view all wounds above 1 inch in 
diameter should be painted with a styptic of 
some sort. A good thing to use is a red or 
white-lead paint made with pure linseed oil, 
| but without turpentine. This will set quite 
_hard on the cut surface, and remain in good 
condition without flaking off fora long time. 
_ Stockholm tar may also be used if preferred. 
About every third year will be often enough 
to prune in the case of old-established 
standards, Bi VV. Ge 


- Plums 


For the orchard the best form of.tree is the 
standard, but for gardens I favour the bush 

_ and pyramid, as they are so easy to manage 
and train. Cordons also answer in small 
_ gardens, giving excellent crops of fine fruit. 
In cold localities dwarf bush trees should be 
planted more than they are, for not only can 
_ they be more easily attended to, but protection 
is so easily afforded during cold springs. 
Plums as wall trees bear heavy crops of fruit 
of splendid flavour. They can be planted on 
_ a wall with any aspect, although it should be 
| borne in mind the fruit from these trees on a 
_north wall is not so full of flavour. The best 
form of tree for walls is the fan-trained, the 
| branches at least a foot asunder. With care- 
ful management the trees will cover a large 
area and carry immense crops of fruit. No 
-matter whether they are low or high walls, 
this form of tree quickly covers them with 
good bearing wood. The plot or border in- 
tended for Plums must be well drained, for 
the trees soon present an unhealthy appear- 
ance in water-logged soil. Provided the sub- 
Soil is of a chalky or gravelly nature no 
artificial drainage will be required, but if the 
soil is of a wet, retentive nature then drain- 
age is necessary, and the best method of do- 
ing so is by ordinary drain-pipes. The pipes 
for the branch drains should not be less than 
3 inches in diameter and the mains larger in 
Proportion. They should not be laid less than 
3 feet deep. In heavy clayey soil I have 
found 7 inches or 8 inches of stones placed 
over the pipes before the soil is returned 
give greater efficiency. Lay down the main 
drain first, seeing that the whole has a proper 
fall. Having secured proper drainage 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


thoroughly trench the ground, taking care, 
where the subsoil is inferior, not to bring it 
to the surface. \ 

The best soil for Plums is a good strong 
loam, and, if deficient of lime, some should 
be added as the digging proceeds, also 
manure if the soil is poor. Another good 
manure is 3-inch bones, which should also be 
mixed with the soil during its preparation. 

Planting must not be undertaken when the 
ground is wet and sodden. 

In orchards and large gardens 16 feet or 
17 feet can be allowed, but in the usual run 
of small gardens 10 feet will be sufficient. 
On no account must there be any deep plant- 
ing, the highest roots should not be more 
than an inch or two under the surface. The 
holes should be quite 2 feet greater in dia- 
meter than the extreme spread of the roots, 
which must be carefully laid out, the soil 
worked between them and made firm by care- 


ful treading. All stakes should be placed in 


position before planting to avoid injuring the 
roots. Should the following season be hot 
and dry the trees will derive considerable 


benefit from good soakings of water, after- 


wards putting on a mulch as far as the roots 
extend. The next thing to be considered is 

PruninG. — Thin out any surplus and badly- 
placed_ growths, but when once the tree is 
properly formed the less pruning the better, 
as Plums rather resent the use of the knife. 
In pruning dwarf bush Plums remove only 
the young shoots where too thick. During 
summer all shoots that grow very strongly 
should be pinched. Young Plum-trees after 
a few years often grow too strongly, and the 
only remedy is to root-prune during October 
and November. 

The aphis is the worst insect pest the Plum 
has to contend with. This should be de- 
stroved as soon as seen by spraying with a 
good insecticide, but where the trees are 
dwarf I cover them with a sheet of calico 
and vaporise with nicotine on a still evening. 

The following will be found good 
varieties :— 

Dessert : Coe’s Golden Drop, Greengage, 
Late Rivers, Denniston’s Superb, Kirke’s, 
Jefferson, and Golden Transparent Gage. 

Cooxinc: Large Black Imperial, Dia- 
mond, Victoria, Monarch, Pond’s Seedling, 
Magnum Bonum, Early Favourite, and 
Archduke. tee § is 


Borders for Peaches 

The time of the year has arrived when old 
and useless Peach-trees should be removed, 
fresh borders.made, and planted with young 
stock. ©Home-grown trees may with 
advantage be transplanted before the leaves 
fall, provided the wood is hard and the trees 
lifted with good balls of soil. Nursery trees 
should have shed their leaves before removal. 

Much has been written about borders and 
border making, but it may be well to note 
that whether the border be inside or outside, 
or a combination of the two, labour is well 
expended in ensuring perfect drainage. Soil 
should be taken out to form an excavation 
3 feet deep, and a tile drain sunk along the 
outside edge 6 inches lower than the bottom, 
with a gradual fall to an efficient drain at one 
end. Cover the drain with clean rubble and 
fill in the excavation to a depth of 9 inches 
with rough rubble, consisting mainly of half 
bricks. Over this may be placed a layer 
3 inches deep of smaller rubble about the size 
of road metal, and then another of. still 
smaller material which has been sifted from 
the foregoing layers. Upon this place a layer 
of thin turf, Grass side downwards. A mis- 
take into which the inexperienced are apt to 
fall is that of making the border too rich, 
especially when planting young trees, which 
are so liable to push out strong tap-roots. If 
stiff, yellow loam deficient of grit and cal- 
careous matter be used then four parts loam 


nod 
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to one part each of burnt or dried clay, 
mortar rubbish, and road scrapings will suf- 
fice. Sandy or gravelly loam should be used 
in slightly smaller proportion with the addi- 
tion of a larger proportion of the clay, leaving | 
out the road scrapings. The loam should be 
roughly chopped, all pieces of wood picked 
out of the mortar rubbish, and the whole 
thoroughly mixed together some time before 
it is required. 

Sufficient compost should then be made 
firm over the drainage material to bring the 
surface roots of the tree up to not more than 
2 inches below the surface of the finished 
border. Before planting remove any portions 
of the roots which may be damaged together 
with any tap-roots. Take care to allow a 


- distance of 6 inches between the wall and the 


stem of the tree to allow for the latter’s 
growth in thickness. Lay the roots out in 
an even, horizontal manner, and working the 
compost between them fill in the border and 
make firm. The branches may then be 
loosely secured to the trellis or wall, in which 
manner they may remain until pruning time, 
when the soil will have settled. Pruning, I 
may add, should not be commenced on 
newly-planted trees until the buds at the ends 
of the branches begin to unfold. Water will 
not be needed unless the soil is dry, but it is 
advisable to spread a layer of stable litter as 
far as the roots extend. The formation of a 
good border may seem unnecessary work to 
those who have the good fortune to be able 
to grow Peaches well in the natural border. 
All of us are not so fortunate, however, and 
I would advise the inexperienced not to 
attempt such practice unless he is well 
acquainted with the surface and sub-soil with 
which he is dealing. 5 ia ea 


Shy-bearing Apples 

Many, especially amateurs, are attracted by 
large and showy Apples which they see at ex- 
hibitions and resolve to plant them. Unfor- 
tunately many of these handsome Apples are 
the least free croppers, and disappointment 
follows upon planting. For example, take 
Peasgood’s Nonsuch. Admittedly a hand- 
some Apple, the variety upon some soils re- 
mains barren for years, and when it begins 
to bear it only gives a crop in alternate sea- 
sons. Warner’s King, too, is another case in 
point, and is, at best, a very uncertain bearer. 
The tree, too, is very susceptible to canker. 
Another handsome variety, King of Tomp- 
kin’s County, will only succeed on warm 
soils. So, too, with Emperor Alexander, 
which is difficult to beat for beauty and size 
grown as a cordon on a warm wall.  Blen- 
heim Orange and Bramley’s Seedling are 
much over-rated, although the latter may 
fruit quickly on strong soil. Yet I know of 
trees which were planted for 10 years before 
they began to give a return. Amateurs, 
therefore, may see that it is not always the 
showiest Apple which is the most desirable, 
and when selecting trees for present planting 
they ought to give the preference to those 
which are noted as regular croppers. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Apple Tower of Glamis 


Perhaps I may be unduly partial to this fine 
Apple—a partiality which is probably due to 
long and successful experience of the variety. 
It is eminently suitable for planting in Scot- 
land and in the northern counties of England, 
and is not only a free'grower but a consistent 
bearer. The fruits are conical in shape with 
sharp ridges, and in colour these are, when 
ripe, of a fine yellow. The flesh is firm, crisp, 
and agreeably brisk when cooked. Tower 
of Glamis keeps well. I have had it in ex- 
cellent condition in March. It is better, I 
think, on the Crab than on Paradise, its habit 
not suiting it for dwarfing stocks, McG. 
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Gardening at a glance 


LTHOUGH published some months 

ago, we have pleasure in drawing atten- 

tion to a particularly useful guide to 
- gardening.” 

This guide to gardening is published, 
according to the preface, in the hope and in 
the belief that such a work as this will enable 
enthusiastic gardeners to fill their flower-beds 
and borders with those plants that are most 
worthy of tending, and we have no hesitation 
in saying that this guide fulfils this mission. 
The author, Mr. H. H. Thomas, has written 
many handbooks on gardening, but this we 
regard as one of the most interesting and use- 
ful of them all. Writing of winter-flowering 
shrubs, which are of particular interest at this 
season, the author says :—‘** Almost before the 
Iaurustinus has lost the last of its blossom 
the Chinese! Witch Hazel (Hamamelis 
mollis), with fragrant golden-yellow flowers, 
and the Dogwood (Cornus mas), its leafless 
stems wreathed in miniature yellow bloom, 
light up the winter shrubbery. Soon after- 


wards, though not shining quite so brightly, ~ 


comes the Witch Hazel, with quaint, crinkled 
flowers in yellow and brown (Hamamelis 
arborea), The fragrant Winter Honeysuckle, 
with creamy-white blossom, more valued, per- 
haps, for its scent than for its attractiveness, 
is scarcely over before the Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereum), its stiff stems covered with rose 
or. with white, sweet-smelling blossoms, 
heralds the coming of spring. I must not for- 
get to mention the yellow-blossomed winter 
Jasmine (nudicaule) and the Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans), with brown-purple, 
fragrant flowers, both of which thrive better 
when planted against a fence or wall than as 
bushes in the shrubbery.”’ A feature of this 
book is found in the section entitled ‘‘ Gar- 
dening at a Glance.” This contains lists and 
tables of flowering plants and shrubs, in 
which the most important details are shown 
at a glance. Particulars are given of the 
botanical and popular names, the colours of 
the flowers, the methods of pruning, and 
other details of interest. The tables also con- 
tain particulars of the pests with which the 
gardener has to contend and the remedies to 
apply, the chief artificial manures and their 
uses, and much other information that is valu- 
able to amateurs. Altogether we consider 
this a most helpful work of reference. It is 
well printed and beautifully illustrated, with 
a frontispiece in colour and numerous half- 
tone plates. 


Major Hallett’s Wheat 


Many years ago, I should say about 60, 
there was, I think, a Major Hallett adver- 
tising a Wheat which he had been selecting 
for many years. I sawa small patch of this 
Wheat growing in a well-cultivated garden, 
and it was quite an extraordinary sight, very 
strong-branching plants, with strong stout 
straw surmounted by very large ears contain- 
ing very large kernels. I understand that, 
calculating the produce per acre from what 
these few square yards produced, it would 
have been something very heavy indeed. 
Now, I have been away from this country for 
very many years (interested, more or less, in 
horticulture the whole time), and I should 
now like very much to know what has_be- 
come of Hallett’s Pedigree Wheat. I have 
already made some inquiries, but have not 
yet been able to obtain the information I 
desire. Perhaps vou or some of your readers 
could give this information. 

It was Major Hallett’s custom, I_ believe, 
to select, every year, the biggest kernel from 
the best ear from the strongest plant, and so 


* “Cassell’s Guide to Gardening.” By H. H. Thomas, 
assisted by several experts. Published by Cassell and Co., 
Ltd., London. 8s. 6d. net. 


A colour scheme in white and silver. 
and Cineraria maritima 


start a fresh stock every year. If this had 
been carried on up to the present day we 
ought to have by now, with the best intensive 
cultivation on the best soils, Wheat kernels 
about the size of hens’ eggs. Of course, the 
best soil and the best cultivation are, to some 
extent, thrown away unless the best types of 
plant are grown. Economic plants of all 
kinds interest me greatly, and I should like 
to see Horticultural Societies all over’ the 


civilised world taking much more interest in. 


the improvement of economic plants, assist- 
ing one another by cross-fertilisation and 
artificial selection, and so carrying on the 
good work to higher and higher results. 
Artificial selection and intensive cultivation, 
I believe, may be relied on to cure many of 
the ills from which civilised and so-called 
civilised nations are suffering from, and 
therefore I say ‘‘ Gardeners to. the Rescue ”’ 
should be our slogan. There is much more 


to be said on this subject, and I hope to ad- 


dress you again on it shortly. : 
ANGLO-AUSTRALASIAN. 


[We can find no trace of any record re- 
ferring to Major Hallett’s Pedigree Wheat. 
This, however, is not to be wondered at when 
we consider the many people who, from time 
to time, have tried to improve the yield of 


Wheat by selection and otherwise. In 
Baxter’s Library of ‘‘ Agricultural and 
Horticultural Knowledge,” published in 


1830, a considerable amount of space is given 
to. Wheat. There we find matter of great 
interest to anyone interested in this important 
cereal. It contains a list of species and sub- 
species, an estimate of sorts, and much 
general information. Since that time until 
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From “' Cassell’s Guide to Gardening.” 
Yucca filamentosa 



















now many pedigree and other sorts have been’ 
placed on the market. It might be well for 
‘ Anglo-Australasian ’’ to get an up-to-date — 
list of Wheats from leading agricultural 
seedsmen and make a selection from them for 
his experiments.] ig 4 


Cineraria maritima 
The handsome silvery foliage of this plant 
renders it a useful subject for bedding during 
the summer, while during the winter it is 
equally useful as a pot plant for decoration. 
Its half-hardy nature makes it possible to use” 
it in places and for purposes which many of” 
our tender and_ better-class, fine-foliaged 
plants could not withstand without consider-— 
able injury. 4 
The form Diamond is undoubtedly the best, _ 
and may be raised from seed or propagated 
by means of cuttings. Personally, I prefer” 
the latter method, using the young growths 
which are produced at the base of the stem.” 
These are taken off about the ‘middle of Sep- 
tember and are inserted round the rims of 
small pots of sandy soil, and kept close in a 
fairly warm greenhouse, where they root 
readily. When nicely rooted they are potted 
into 23-inch pots singly, in a compost of 
loam, leaf-soil, and sufficient sand to keep it 
open. If kept growing throughout the 
winter and repotted into 5-inch pots in a 
slightly more substantial compost with the 
turn of the year, they will form useful plants 
for summer bedding, but if potted on into 
y-inch pots fine specimens may be produced 
for decorative work during the following 
winter. Sat eA: Lee ae 
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Southern Counties 


Cyclamens 

Young plants raised in autumn should now 
be ready for placing into 3-inch pots, as it is 
essential that mo check should occur at this 
stage. 
warmed to at least the same temperature as 
the house in which they have been growing. 
This should be of a light character with a 
free addition of leaf-soil and sharp sand, and 
the young plants should not be potted too 
‘firmly. Place them in a warm, moist house 
where the temperature does not fall below 
55 degs. and give occasional light sprayings 
to keep down thrips. 
Begonias 

Of the winter-flowering type, such as 
Gloire de Lorraine, Mrs. Heal, Exquisite, 
etc., which have passed their best, should be 
cut back and kept on the dry side until new 
growth is apparent in a house having a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs., as good, 
strong cuttings will be needed for the coming 
supply. ; 
Mignonette 

Autumn-sown. plants should now receive 
their final potting, using a good, friable, rich 
soil with a free addition of old lime-rubble. 
Pot these firmly and stand on shelves near 
the glass and in a house which is freely 
ventilated. The same conditions as applied 
to Malmaison Carnations suit this charming 
plant to perfection, and well-grown speci- 
mens are greatly appreciated both for room 
and conservatory. 


Shrubs for forcing . 

Bring forward batches of these by degrees, 
placing the plants in gentle warmth before 
subjecting them to higher temperatures, 
otherwise many of the buds of Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, etc., will fail to respond. The 
bemee applies to bulbous plants, the reserve 
of which ‘should now be occupying cold- 
frames. 


The flower garden 

Before the crowns get further advanced 
give a top-dressing of fine soil to beds of 
Anemone Hepatica in all its beautiful forms, 
as this will bind in all leaves accumulated 
amongst the plants, to the latter’s benefit, 
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forking amongst them. 

Fruit garden 

Raspberries should now be pruned and 
secured to their supports, arranging the canes 
at a foot apart, so far as this can possibly be 
done, in order to admit of air and sunshine to 
all parts when the plants are in leaf. As the 
gathering of the fruit will have entailed con- 
siderable walking over their roots it is ad- 
visable to very lightly point over the surface 
refore adding a good top-dressing of rich 
‘armyard manure. 


Pruning of Apples and Pears 

s still an important matter and must be 
tarried on at every opportunity. In the 
‘hinning of large old trees the aim should 
always be, free admittance of sun and air to 
ill parts of the tree. . On wet days examine 
jind put in thorough working order all spray- 
|} ng machines, and in the meantime procure 
he washes which it is intended to use in 
der that no delay may arise when the trees 
ire pruned and ready. 

Jigging and trenching 

nust of necessity be the principal work at 
‘his season, and advantage should be taken 
of frosty weather to wheel material to the 
lifferent quarters. E, Markuam. 
| _ Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
_Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 








The soil for potting them should be 


and will be found more satisfactory than. 


_ or less indifferent results. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Midland Counties 


Early Peaches - 

The early Peach-house, closed a fortnight 
ago preparatory to forcing, will now benefit 
by a slight rise in temperature. Maintain 40 
degs. to 45 degs. at night, with a tiny crack 
of air on the top ventilators unless the weather 
is severe, 50 degs. with a little more air being 
sufficient throughout the day. The forcing of 
Peaches and Nectarines should be very 
gradual. Avoid excessive fire-heat and a 
stagnant atmosphere. Continue to syringe 
the trees on all favourable occasions until the 
flowers commence to expand, when it must 
cease. 


Antirrhinums 

For bedding purposes these are often raised 
from autumn-sown seed, but excellent plants 
may be obtained from seed sown now. Sow 
thinly in well-drained boxes or pans; just 
cover the seeds with fine soil and spray with 
a fine rose. Place the boxes or pans on a 
shelf in a gently-heated greenhouse and cover 
them with glass or brown paper to conserve 
the moisture. As soon as the seedlings ap- 
pear remove the glass or paper and priclx 
them out in boxes, 3 inches apart, as soon as 
strong enough to handle. Soil consisting of 
old Chrysanthemum soil with the addition of 
a little fresh leaf-soil and sand will suit them 
well. Replace the seedlings on the shelf and 
keep them growing steadily, but avoid much 
fire-heat, and give careful attention to water- 
ing. When nicely established gradually in- 
crease the ventilation, and fine, sturdy plants 
should be ready for planting out about the 
second week in April. 


Tomatoes 

A sowing of these should be made without 
delay, using well-drained pans filled with 
light sandy soil. Sow the seed thinly, so that 
the seedlings will receive the least possible 


- check when potted. Just cover the seeds with 


fine soil, spray with a fine rose, and plunge 
in a propagating bed with good bottom heat. 
As soon as the seedlings appear remove them 
from the bed, and when sufficiently strong 
enough to handle pot into 23-inch pots. This 
operation should be carried out in the green- 
house, with pots and soil already warm. Per- 
sonally, I find that sandy loam, with a very 
light dusting of wood-ash, produces excellent 
sturdy plants. Place in their fruiting quarters 
as soon as the pots become nicely filled with 
roots. 


Forcing Kidney Beans (dwarf) 

The day has passed when these were forced: 
throughout the autumn and winter with more 
The latter part of 
January is early enough to sow and ensure 
success with the first crop, successional sow- 


ings being made every second week. Well-. 


drained 6-inch pots are the best, and these 
should be filled to within 1} inches of the top 
of the rim with soil. This may consist of two- 
thirds loam, the remaining third consisting of 
old Mushroom manure, leaf-soil, and a dust- 
ing of lime rubble. Place four or five seeds 
evenly apart in each pot, lightly cover with 
soil, and water with a rose. Maintain a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. and a 
slightly moist atmosphere. Spray the seed- 
lings very lightly at first, but more freely as 
they gain strength, having care to thoroughly 
wet the undersides of the leaves to ward off 
red-spider. Do not top-dress; it often causes 
decay at the base of the plants. Any assist- 
ance required may be given in the form of 
liquid manure. A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, Warley Park, 
Bearwood, Birmingham, 
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Scotland 


Conservatory 


It adds much to the attractiveness of the 
conservatory if the stages are liberally draped 
with plants of a procumbent habit. The fol- 
lowing are suitable for this purpose and may 
now be propagated or repotted as the circum- 
stances may require:—Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
goniums, Campanula isophylla alba, Fuchsia 
Wave of Life, F. procumbens (a unique 
species), Tradescantia discolor, Origanum 
sipyleum (a species of Marjoram), Thun- 
bergia alata (Black-eyed Susan), raised from 
seed, Saxifraga Sarmentosa (Aaron’s Beard). 


Hydrangeas 

Hydrangea hortensis and its white variety 
Dr. Hogg are both highy decorative and 
easily-erown conservatory plants, and speci- 
men plants should now be repotted, using a 
fairly rich, loamy soil. Cuttings which were 
rooted in small pots last autumn for the pro- 
duction of single trusses should now be 
potted on, using 5-inch pots. If iron in some 
form is applied in light doses to the soil in 
which H. hortensis is grown it will tend to 
the production of blue flowers. A portion of 
the stock might be so treated. 


Tomatoes 

If Tomatoes were sown some weeks ago for 
an early batch they should be potted up into 
3-inch pots as soon as they develop the first 
pair of true leaves. Use a rather sandy. soil 
at this stage, and if the seedlings are placed 
near the edge of the pot instead of in the 
centre it will lessen the risk of loss by damp- 
ing off. Place in a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., and keep them near the 
glass to prevent their being ‘‘ drawn.”’ 


Vegetable garden 

See that a healthy stock of the more popular 
herbs is kept up. Spearmint is sometimes 
attacked by disease if allowed to become 
weak through neglect. This is a fitting time 
to make a new plantation. Manure and 
deeply dig a-piece of ground for-its reception. 
Fork out a portion of the crop and select only 
healthy roots. Take out tiny trenches or 
drills 3 inches deep and 1 foot apart, and lay 
the roots thinly along the trench and cover in. 


Caterpillars on Gooseberties 

The Gooseberry foliage is subject to attacks 
by two distinct kinds of caterpillars; the first 
is that of the sawfly. It can be destroyed in 
summer by dredging the foliage with 
Hellebore powder, or the eggs, which are 
‘deposited in the soil underneath the bushes, 
can be attacked now by working in a dressing 
of soot or lime, or both into the soil with the 
rake. These means are, however, useless for 
the destruction of the caterpillar of the 
magpie moth, first because its body is so hard 
that Hellebore powder has no effect upon the 
creature, and secondly, its eggs are attached 
to almost invisible threads, which it stretches 
from twig to twig of the bush. An effectual 
antidote applied in February is to spray the 
bushes with arsenate of lead at the rate of 
16 ozs. to 1 gallon of water. This mixture, if 
applied in summer, will destroy either of the 
pests indicated, but it should not be applied 
within less than a month of the time when 
picking of the fruit commences. Add a little 
treacle to the mixture to make it stick, and 
stir occasionally while applying it. If the 
growth of the various kinds of fruits has been 
normal apply a moderate dressing of organic 
manure and fork it in, but if growth has been 
rampant and fruit scarce withhold manure, 
but give a light dressing of lime—ground or 
slacked—and fork it in lightly. 

CHARLES Comrort. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian, 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and’ answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpIToR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Distinction between Nephrolepis Whit- 
manii and N. todeoides 

(Fern).—These are both forms of N. 
exaltata. The former is of American origin, 
while the latter originated with Messrs. Roch- 
ford, of Broxbourne. They are almost 
identical in appearance, but N. Whitmanii is 
of a more robust habit, and the fronds are 
not so finely cut as in N. todeoides. Both 
varieties are liable to revert back to the type. 


Cut flowers for sale 

(Flowers).—(1) We recommend the follow- 
ing bulbs for flowering in succession in the 
open ground :—Daffodils and Narcissi : Prin- 
ceps, Golden Spur, Soliel d’Or, Scilly White, 
Double Daffodil, Barri, Horsfieldi, Emperor, 
Ornatus, Poeticus recurvus, and Double 
White. Tulips: Artus, Cottage Maid, Kaiser 
Kroon, L’Immaculee, Rose Gris-de-lin, La 
Candeur, Cottage, and Darwins. Perennials : 
Irises, Pyrethrums, Aquilegias, Honesty, 
Stocks, Achillea, Erigeron, Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Coreopsis, Gaillardias, Heuchera, 
Statice, Heleniums, Michaelmas Daisies, etc. 
(2) It depends upon skill and management ; 
but it should not be difficult to realise from 
£40 to £50 if the whole space was devoted to 
it. (3) Yes; Carnations (with Roses) should 
be good stock, but they must be standard 
border varieties—varieties grown for seed 
would be useless, as 80 per cent. would prob- 
ably be single and the other mediocre. (4) A 
good white Chrysanthemum for September is 
White Countess, and the crimson either 
Boacher’s Crimson or Red Almirante. 


Storing Dahlias 

(J.. M.).—Ordinary sheds or outhouses are 
not usually safe for storing the roots, as 
severe frost often damages them. Most 
dwelling-houses can provide such accommo- 
dation. If buried in silver sand or Cocoanut- 
fibre refuse, or even covered with straw or 
shavings, they should pass through the win- 
ter unharmed. From time to time during the 
winter the roots should be examined, and, 
should any of them be affected with rot, cut 
out the decaying portion of the tuber, sub- 
sequently dressing the wound with dry lime. 
The roots should be examined at least once a 
month. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rhododendrons in heavy loam 

(M. B.).—Rhododendrons are of free 
growth in almost any soil, except those with 
lime in them. On many light, loamy soils 
they do perfectly well, although never so 
much at home as in a sandy peat. We fear, 
in the heavy yellow loam to which you refer, 
you will find it difficult to grow them without 
incurring a good deal of expense in the way 
of providing peat-beds for them. In very dry 
summers mulching the roots is often neces- 
sary. Rhododendrons are, as a rule, safe 
from overdryness until August, then, if the 
weather is dry, a good soaking of water twice 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


a week and a mulch over the roots of half- 
rotten manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in thick- 
ness, will maintain them in health. Some 
degree of shade is helpful to Rhododendrons, 
all the more so in dry soils and in districts 
with a slight rainfall. 


Crategus Pyracantha 

(M. B.).—The plant you refer to is no doubt 
Crataegus Pyracantha, so common as a wall 
climber, and a favourite because of its 
orange-scarlet berries and evergreen foliage. 
It is also suitable for planting in the open, 
and some beautiful effects may be obtained 
by making its spreading and trailing growth 
serve as a margin to groups of taller Thorns 
or other small trees. 


VEGETABLES 


Mushrooms in a forcing-house 

I should be glad if you could tell me how 
to grow Mushrooms in a forcing-house after 
the second crop of Rhubarb, which will be 
during March. The house is 70 feet long, 
40 feet wide, and has a wooden ceiling which 
is 7 feet high all over. The house is heated 
by two flues. Teka A. 

Notts. 


[You can quite successfully grow a profit- 
able crop of Mushrooms after your Rhubarb. 
When the latter is finished thoroughly clear 
out all remnants of vegetation and any dry 
soil. Make ridges in the approved fashion 
with manure and loam, for by this means you 
would be best able to utilise the whole of your 
space. Without manure you would have to 
rely entirely upon your flues, and you do mot 
tell us how these are placed. In the struc- 
ture itself you have all the essential condi- 
tions. (Make your ridges of sweetened 
manure and beat down firmly. When the 
first heat has subsided lay on 4 inches to 
6 inches of loam and beat this down with the 
spade. Then insert small pieces of good 
spawn about 6 inches apart, water and leave. 
A little straw may be littered over the surface, 
but, seeing you have complete darkness, it is 
not really necessary. Sprinkle occasionally 
with tepid water.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Labour and expense for working 34 acres 

(D. H. G.)—In reply to your query as to 
whether a man and boy would suffice for the 
general working of the 33 acres of ground, 
we think you would find that it would re- 
quire two men to work it the year round and 
keep everything in order. 

As to there being enough space in the 
34 acres for the 50,000 or 60,000 seedlings you 
propose planting, you will have ample room, 
as at the distances you mention—viz., 6 inches 
by 24 inches—1 acre will accommodate 43,660, 
plants. | When necessary to transplant the 
3 acres will allow of 52,272 being planted at 
a distance of 15 inches apart and’ 24 inches 
between the rows. The odd 3 acre would, if 
planted at the’same distances, accommodate 
another 8,712 plants—a total of 60,984 


_den.—-Seed guide for 1924. 
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altogether. By this you will see there will be — 
ample accommodation for the number of 
Briars you propose planting. With respect to 
the financial side of the question, we regret 
being unable to give you an expert opinion on — 
the matter, but we may point out that under 
the heading of expenses you make no allow- 
ance for labour in connection with the bud- 
ding of the Briars. This, as you no doubt are 
aware, must be done promptly once the stocks _ 
are in fit condition, and means the employ- 
ment of extra labour. On the other, or re- 
ceipt, side of your balance-sheet we note you 
make no allowance for losses, such as buds — 
failing to take, stocks dying, or buds making. 
unsatisfactory growth. All these and other © 
contingencies must be allowed for, and the 
whole. of the 60,000 should therefore not be 
estimated for as becoming eventually fit for — 
sale. 

What we would recommend you to do is to 
confer with a trade grower and go fully into 
the matter with him and be guided by his ~ 
advice. 


Cultivating a small garden 

(H. B.)—To gather the necessary informa- 
tion for the cultivation of a mixed garden you 
cannot do better than study GARDENING ILLUS- — 
TRATED week by week, especially that portion 
which describes the week’s work. You would 
probably be overwhelmed with contradictory 
information if you consulted some of your 
villagers, and your difficulty would be to sift” 
out the good from the bad—that is, if you had _ 
sufficient knowledge to discriminate between 
them. If you require specific information on ~ 
anything we can put you into touch with an 
expert who would advise you, though we 
shall ourselves be pleased to answer any 
queries you may put to us through our paper. 
You will appreciate the fact that without 
some knowledge as to the size of your garden, 
its aspect, and the character of the soil, we 
can scarcely give precise information. On 
the other hand, your first step most prob- 
ably should be to thoroughly rough-dig at 
once to a depth not less than 15 inches. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED _ 
Bees, Ltd., Mill Street, Liverpool.—Gar- 
dens of Happiness. 
Army and Navy Co-operative Society, Lid., 
105, Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 1.— 
Catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds, etc. 
W. Smith and Son, Ltd., Exchange Seed 
Warehouses, Aberdeen. —-'Garden seeds, 

plants, ete. p 
Carter Page and Co,, Ltd., 52-53, London 
Wall, E.C, 2.—Garden list. a3 + @ 
Bary and Sons, King Street, Covent Gar- 





J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, 
Notts.—Vegetable and flower seeds. 
Thompson and Morgan, Ipswich.—Cata- 
logue of choice flowers and vegetable seeds. 
Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.—Illustrated 
guide for amateur gardeners. 


Gardening Appointments 


Mr. GEORGE ARNOLD, previously gardener-to. 
KENNETH O. Hunter, Esq., Bassetts, Mark 
Cross, as gardener to Lt.-Col. C. B. Av 
HornunG, Ivorys, Cowfold, Sussex. 

Mr. Geo. JacKSON as gardener to Miss’ Dr 
Tenac, Bentley Priory, Stanmore, Middle- 
sex. 

Mr. W. Sames as gardener to B. E. Top- 
HUNTER, Esq., Kingsmoor House, Harlow 
Essex. 4 

Mr. C. J. Orper, previously at Stanbridge, 
Wimborne, as gardener to H. S. WHITAKER, 

_Esq., Elmers Court, Lymington, Hants. b 

Mr. E. W. Waxenam, previously gardener to 
Miss De Tenac, Bentley Priory, Stanmore, 
Middlesex, as gardener to A. DuNHILL, 


Esq., The -Old Barn, H W. 
Middlesex. ao ae 
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KING'S ACRE GOLD MEDAL A 


FRUIT TREES 


AWARDED PREMIER HONOURS 
at all the Leading Exhibitions in the 
United Kingdom, and have produced 
some of the finest and most remarkable 
crops throughout the country which for 
quality and size are unequalled. 


NEW FRUIT TREE CATALOCUE 
replete with Practical and Reliable in- 
formation, free on request. One of the 
most popular and reliable Fruit Tree 
lists ever issued. 


KING’S ACRE ROSES 


Grown on Herefordshire loam, are (al 
vigorous, with a good root system, and 
transplant most satisfactorily. They 
are specially grown for Retail Sale, and 
being fully ripened can be cut back 
without loss. 


easel 


eel 


feel 


New catalogue free on request. 
Special value in collections. 


KING’S AGRE FOREST & 
ORNAMENTAL TREES & SHRUBS 
Hedging Plants, &c. 

Well grown and fibrously rooted. 


New illustrated catalogue 
(2 free on request. 


(co Thousands of unsolicited Testimonials. (co 
[2 KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD. 
(e 
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HEREFORD 
(cl Nurseries 160 acres in extent. Estb. 1785, 
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JRQOZEN 


& SON'S 


BULBS 


HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS 


ROSES & SHRUBS 


For Spring 1924 








All of the Finest Quality, 


The Catalogue of above will be 
sent, post free, on application to 
_ their Offices at 


-OVERVEEN HAARLEM HOLLAND 
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GHRYSANTHEMUMS 


As Raisers of the Best, we hold premier 


position. Beautiful varieties for this season. 


GODFREY & SON, Exmouth, DEVON 





For your children’s party ! 


s IP minutes to make, 
ten minutes to bake.” 


A Swiss Roll or Jam Sandwich made with Bird’s 
*Spongie’ is the most delightful treat you can give 
the children at tea-time or for supper. Being light 
and digestible, as well as rich and tasty, it will 
never disagree. 

Large 6/2d. packets. So easy to make that 
even a novicé can producea perfect ‘Spongie’ 
Swiss. Roll, It will come fragrant from 
the oven, plump, round and free from cracks. 
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from 15/= per doz. 
GUARANTEED ENCLISH CROWN, 


Write for New Catalogue. 


FRANK CANT & CO. 


Brayswick Rose Gardens, 


COLCHESTER. 


“SINGLES” & “DEGORATIVES” & “DECORATIVES” 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST FREE. 








Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue, giving full 
cultural directions, at competitive prices, post free 
if this paper 15 mentioned. 


T. BRO 


D. WN_& CO., 
CEE Socdsmen, Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. === 
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Lowe & Gibson 


Crawley Down 
SUSSEX 


Gladiolus Specialists 


Write for Seed Leaflet, 


with many exclusive offers 
of highest grade Pedigree 
Gladiolus Seed. 


From 2/6 to 5/ - per pkt. 


STOCKS LIMITED 





YOU WILL 
LIKE IT TOO 


‘—— perfectly splendid; just like 
their Seeds. One of the best I’ve seen, 
and so full of useful information. 

“IT always get all my Seeds now 
from Perth ; they are so reliable, and 
give such wonderful results.” 





“MY GARDEN BOOK, 1924” 


Now Ready. Post free to readers of “ Garden- 
ing Iliustrated.”” Send for your copy to-day 


We are Spevialists tn :— 
HICHLAND-GROWN SEED POTATOES 
VECETABLE AND FLOWER SEEDS 

Our ‘‘Perfecta’’ Sweet Peas are -unexcelled 


ALEXANDER & BROWN 


(Dept. C) 
The Scottish Seed House, PERTH 
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National Rose Society 


ing of this Society was held at Caxton 
Hall on Tuesday, Mr. C. C. Williamson, 
Deputy-President, presiding. 

Before introducing the annual report of the 
Council the Chairman referred to the re- 
grettable absence of the President, Mire <S ait: 
Jackson, who had been seriously ill, but was 
now slowly improving in health. 

The annual report stated that the work of 
the Society had gone on very satisfactorily 
during the past year, the total number of 
new members for the year being 1,968, the 
total number of members being 10,300 as 
compared with 3,800 in 1918. The ‘‘ Rose 
Annual for 1923” was sent to all members in 
March last. A very satisfactory feature is 
the number of Colonial libraries who regu- 
larly apply for this publication. The ‘‘ Rose 
Annual for 1924’ will have its illustrations 
in colours, and will be sent out to all mem- 
bers in February next. New additions have 
been made to the Society’s library at 25, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 1. 

As usual, four shows were held during the 
vear. The spring show was held in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall on April 20th. The 
show was a big success, the exhibits staged 
were very fine and much appreciated by a 
large crowd of visitors. The great summer 
show was held, as usual, in the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Regent’s Park, on Thursday, June 
28th. The groups staged were a marvel of 
what could be done under adverse conditions, 
and the exhibits generally were remarkable 
for their cleanliness and brightness. The 
-record attendance of over 15,000 visitors 
proves how much this fixture is appreciated. 
Queen Alexandra again graciously honoured 
the Society by paying a prolonged visit, and 
displayed great interest in the exhibits. The 
provincial show was held at Saltaire on July 
roth and 11th, and was very successful. The 
weather was fine and the exhibits staged 
were of a very high order and greatly ad- 
mired by a very large crowd of visitors. The 
arrangements made by the Saltaire Rose 
Society left nothing to be desired, and were 
greatly appreciated by all. The autumn 
show was held at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall on September 20th and 21st, and was in 
the nature of an experiment. Hitherto a two 
days’ show in London was thought to be 
impossible, but it proved most satisfactory. 
The number of entries was so great that ac- 
commodation could not be found for all, con- 
sequently the Council had regretfully to 
cancel certain classes. A very gratifying 
feature was the large number of exhibitors in 
the smaller classes. The financial position 
of the Society is very satisfactory. The total 
receipts for the year amount to 
£8,478 4s. 11d., and the total payments: for 
the same period to £8,276 4s. 1od., leaving a 
balance at the Society’s bankers on Decem- 
ber 31st, 1923, of £202 os. 1d. It is with 
much satisfaction that the Council announce 
the Reserve Fund now amounts to 45,371, 
and that it will again receive a substantial 
addition in the near future. 

In conclusion the Council desire once more 
to record their great appreciation of the good 
-work done by the manv friends of the Society 
in securing new members and in promoting 
its interests. They again acknowledge with 
gratitude the services rendered by Miss Will- 
mott, V.M.H., one of the Society’s Vice- 
Patronesses. 

On the motion of the Chairman, seconded 
by Mr. E. J. Holland, the report was carried. 

Mr. S. A. R. Preston-Hillery proposed the 
adoption of the financial report, which 
showed a very sound state of affairs, the sub- 


Tine forty-seventh annual. general meet- 


scriptions having risen from £2,563 in 1918 | 


to £4,556 in 1922, to £5,040 in 1923. Mr. 


H. R. Darlington, in seconding, said that the 
net result of the year’s work had been to add 
about £850 to the reserve account. This 
reserve account was a very useful account, 
since there were always troubles for the Rose 
grower, such as pests, etc., for the solving of 
which it might, perhaps, be utilised. _ 

The report of the scrutineers of the ballot 
papers for the elections to the Council re- 
sulted in the following members being re- 
turned :— 

Messrs. H. R. Botwright, B. E. Cant, Mrs. 
Courtney Page, Messrs. Norman Rogers, 
C. Chambers, J. N. Hart, J. R. Mattock, 
Major A. D. G, Shelley, Messrs. A. R. 
Bide, W. E. Moore,’J. Cranfield-Parker, F. 


Spooner, Mrs. Oakley-Fisher, Messrs. F. 
Slaughter, W. R. Chaplin, W. Tayler, 
Lt.-Col. B. J. Walker, Mrs. Darlington, 


Messrs. H. Street, E. Doncaster, W. Easlea, 
H. S. Bartleet, G. Burch, Elisha J. Hicks, 
G. Marriott, Dr. Panckridge, Messrs. C. H. 
Curtis, H. Whitlock, W. D. Prior, F. 
Spencer, A. L. F. Cook, C. S. Gordon Clark, 
A. E.. Griffith, L. P. Roberts, B. W. Price, 
F, Dennison. 

Mr. Charles Brannan was duly re-elected 
Auditor of the Society’s accounts. 

A report as to incorporation of the Society 
came up for discussion, and several members 
spoke, but it was finally decided to ask the 
Council to prepare a statement giving further 
particulars of the pros and cons and to bring 
the matter before an extraordinary general 
meeting later in the year. 

The highest award which it is possible for 
the N.R.S. to give, the Dean Hole medal, 
was presented to Miss Willmott by the Chair- 
man for her services on behalf of the Rose. 

The meeting closed with votes of thanks to 
the officers and Council and to the Chairman. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Show 


HE first meeting of the New Year was 
held on January 15th at Vincent 


Square, Westminster. There was a 


good display of winter greenhouse flowers | 


and a large attendance for the time of 
the year. It is anticipated that the at- 
tendances will be very much larger at forth- 
coming meetings, when the Hall will be 
overcrowded. In the afternoon Mrs. Hen- 
shaw gave a lecture on ‘‘ The Alpine Flowers 
of Western Canada,’ which was well 
attended. It was an interesting lecture, 
accompanied by lantern views of plants in 
their native homes. In the Hall were a good 
many exhibits of ‘Carnations, Orchids, 
Cyclamen, Camellias, Poinsettias, a magni- 


ficent collection of vegetables from Reading, - 


but very little in the way of home-grown 
fruits. 

Remarkably fine heads of the old familiar 
Poinsettias were shown from Aldenham. 
This exhibit included the Euphorbia 
pulcherrima or Poinsettia, together with pink 
and white varieties. These varietal forms 
are by no means as useful! or decorative as 
the vivid scarlet Poinsettia that has been 
cultivated in stoves for so many years and is 
in such great demand for winter decoration. 

Of the many groups of Orchids that shown 
by Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, 
Sussex, was by far the largest. It included 
a profusion of Cymbidiums, Cypripediums, 
and Odontoglossums. It was a grand collec- 
tion and received the high award of a gold 
medal. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Surrey, showed a number of well-flowered 
plants of Cymbidium Queen of Gatton, 
which gained an Award of Merit. 


This 


+ 
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variety throws up large overarching sprays 
of rosy-pink flowers. It is very handsome 
and decorative. From the same source came 
Cypripedium insigne (Gatton Park variety) 
and Odontioda Archibald, a very beautiful 
form, small orange-buff flowers. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON JAN. 15, 1924 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Medals 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, 


for Cyclamen. } 
SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 


Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Cutbush, Barnet, for rock 
garden; Messrs. Paul, Waltham Cross, for Camellias; Mr. 
Russell, Richmond, for greenhouse plants. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Cuthbert, Southgate, for 
Freesias, etc.; Mr. Engelmann, Saffron Waldon, for Carnations ; 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, for Poinsettias; Mr. Reuthe, Keston, for 
shrubs and conifers; Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, Pirbright, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. 8. Low, Enfield, for Carnations; Mr. 
F. G. Wood, Ashtead, for hardy plants. 


Award of Merit 


Chrysanthemum H, W. Rieman, from Messrs. Wells and Co., 
Merstham, 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 
- Medals 


GOLD.—Messrs. J..and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. 

SILVER GILT FLoRA.—Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill. 

SILVER FLORA.—Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate ; Messrs. 
Sanders, St. Albans; Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park. 


Vote of Thanks 
Messrs. Cypher and Sons, Cheltenham. 


First-Class Certificates 


Odontioda Columbia, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., 
Ltd. ; Cypripedium Memoria, F. M. Ogilvie var. The King, from 
Mr. F. G. Moore, Bourton-on-Water, Gloucester. : 


Awards of Merit 


_ Cypripedium Charlotte Dillon, Chardwar variety, from Mr. 
ts # Moore; Cymbidium Queen of Gatton, from Sir Jeremiah 
Jolman. 


VEGETABLES 


Winter Kale : 


In recent years our comparatively mild 
winters appear to have led to the planting of 
Kale, or Curly Greens, in ever lessening num- 
bers. Visiting a large garden the other day 
in which the demand for green vegetables is 
regular and extensive, I was rather surprised 
to find that of Kale there were but two lines— 
approximately, I should say, from 70 to 80 
plants. Expressing my surprise, the gardener 
said: ‘‘ What’s the use of growing more? 
Even that will not be used—unless something - 
unforeseen happens.’’ That, I venture to 
think, is just the point. It is not impossible 
that ‘‘ something unforeseen ’’ may, for once 
in a way, happen, and that one man at least 
will have been caught napping. As everyone 
knows, in open seasons there is usually plenty 
of late Cauliflowers, Sprouts, and the various 
Broccolis. In such seasons Kale is not 
greatly in request, but should a severe winter 
ensue Cauliflowers will perish and Sprouts 
and Broccoli may be crippled. Then it is that 
a substantial breadth of Kale is of great value, 
for it is a severe winter indeed which puts a - 
period to its usefulness. Apart from stature 
one variety is as good as another. Person-. 
ally I prefer the tall Scotch Kale to other 
forms. A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Digging or trenching 


It is always advised that trenching is better 
than digging, but where the quarters are 
kept under close cultivation trenching cannot — 
always be done. It is generally agreed that 
if a given quarter is trenched every fourth 
year, and well dug in the interval, it has been 
fairly well done by. In any case, where the 
manure supply is ample, and the digging is 
done deeply and thoroughly, the results are 
practically as good as when trenching is the 
rule. This work ought now to be pressed on 
with all speed during suitable weather, in 
order that arrears due to the recent wintry 
weather may be made good before the pres- 
sure of spring work is upon us. 


W. McG. 
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meticulous care experience the morti- 

‘fication of obtaining either bad results 
or none at all? One cannot say that it is 
through any fault of their own, because lack 
of knowledge in, perhaps, only one essential 
point can scarcely be called a fault when 
there is no lack of effort and care. They fail, 
not through lack of carefulness—indeed, it 
may very well happen that there has been too 
much of it. A misunderstanding of condi- 
tions favourable to germination might, of 
itself, easily bring to naught all the efforts 
expended, and there is no keener disappoint- 
ment than that of looking and waiting for 


| OW many people who sow seeds with 


know what that is, and, when it happens, are 
too ready to throw the blame upon the seeds- 
aman, and wrongly so, because in these days 
of the Seed Testing Act he walks upon very 
‘thin ice and must go warily indeed. 
_A few observations of a practical character 
will, perhaps, be acceptable now that the 
season for seed-sowing has come. We will 
direct them to the few essentials, for a great 
mass of detail would probably obscure the 
things which matter most. Let us deal with 
them in this order :—(1) The soil. (2) The 
actual operation. (3) The conditions 
most favourable to germination. 
Soit.—The compost in which 
seeds should be sown may vary 
somewhat according to the likes 
and dislikes of the variety, but, 
generally speaking, and for all 
practical purposes, it should be 
porous and not too heavy. A good 
compost, subject to modification as 
above, is comprised of equal parts 
sifted loam and leaf-mould, without 
‘manure, and if a peck of each were 
_used, then. the addition of 3 gallon 
sharp silver sand, not the fine sand 
used for burnishing, but really 
coarse sand from the pit. The 
‘whole must be thoroughly mixed. 
The modification of this compost 
_ for peat-loving plants would be to 
reduce the leaf-soil by half and 
make up with peat, or in the case of 
~some Primulas and other heavy soil 
plants the proportion of loam would 
be increased at the expense of the 
eaf. ? : 
~ Sowinc.—The operation of sow- 
ing is-one of the details we cannot 
skip over. Boxes, pots, or pans may 
be the vehicles used, but as the 
preparations for each ate almost 
identical, we will, for the sake of 
“tonvenience, describe those for 
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seeds which never come up. Too many of us: 
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Sowing Seeds Under 


making up a pan.. And the first essential is 
that it must be thoroughly clean on. the in- 
side. The important thing here is that any 
dirt adhering to the inside of the pot inter- 
feres with the free drainage of the whole of 
the soil, which cannot work satisfactorily 
unless it can find a clear channel down be- 
tween the soil and the side of the pot. Not 
only this, but the young rootlets will probably 
find their way into the unmovable soil and 
will break off when the seedling is moved. 
Next, a really effective drainage in the 
form of broken sherds must be provided—not 
merely a piece or two thrown in without 
method or order. A comparatively large 
crock is placed over the hole, while others 
are arranged around and above it, all being 
concave. Over these sherds the coarse sift- 
ings of the compost, mixed, should be placed 
in moderate quantity. Then the compost 
itself is filled in level with the rim of the pan 
and pressed well down till it presents an even 
and firm surface about 1 inch below the top 
of the pan. When this is completed take a 
fine-rosed watering-pot and saturate the soil, 
leaving it half an hour to drain. Some very 
thorough-going people prefer to immerse the 
pan in a pail of water for a few seconds and 
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Glass 


then leave it to drain. Either way will do. 
The draining done, sprinkle the seeds thinly 
and évenly over the surface, and if one pan 
will not hold them conveniently use two, for 
nothing is worse than crowding seeds, especi- 
ally when sown indoors. Then cover them 
with the compost with an even coating all 
over, but never thicker than about double the 
size of the seeds. Many small seeds are 
buried too deeply, and that is a prolific cause 
of failure. 

ConpiTions.—The conditions favourable to 
germination must obtain from the moment 
the seeds are sown. First, darkness. This 
is procured by covering the pan with a sheet 
of brown-paper. Beneath the brown-paper is 
a sheet of glass which conserves the moisture 
in the soil by preventing the escape of that 
which evaporates. It also keeps off all cold 
air, so that warmth and moisture enveloping 
the seeds cause them to germinate at the 
earliest moment. But immediately the ger- 
mination can be observed, the glass and the 
brown-paper must be removed, and if it is 
necessary to give shade, let some lighter and 
less dense material be used. 

As soon as the seedlings are fairly up they 
should be exposed to light and gradually to 
air, both of which are very essential 
to the building up of the consti- 
tution and the development of stem 
and leaf. Do not, for a time, stand 
in glaring sunshine, but remember 
that each seedling is a delicate in- 
fant—how delicate can scarcely be 
determined. Before they become 
crowded and drawn the transplant- 
ing must be done, an operation we 
cannot now describe as it goes be- 
yond the purpose of this article. 


| Notes of the Week 


Erigeron B. Ladhams 

This is one of the most effective 
of all border plants, and may be 
planted at the present time. It is 
a very bright form with showy 
mauve-pink flowers. It is said to 
be a seedling from E- aurantiacus, 
but it is much more vigorous and 
easily reaches 2 feet in height. The 
flowers are large—about 13 inches 
across and evenly dispersed from 
the top of the plant almost to the 
ground-level. It has a rather stiff 
habit and continues in flower over a 
long period. All border Erigerons, 
including the well-known Asa Gray, 


50 


Elsie, and Quakeress, flourish in any garden 
soil, and are indispensable for groups and 
flower borders. 


Coronilla glauca 

I saw this shrub recently in Mr. Millais’ 
interesting garden near Horsham. It had 
grown to a height of 5 feet or more. It 
flourished with me for a few years, flowering 
profusely, but eventually disappeared. 
Although trained to a wall, 1 noticed that the 
plants lost the majority of their leaves fol- 
lowing frosty spells, but I attributed this to 
the cold west winds from which they were 
quite unprotected. E.oM: 


The Scarlet Comfrey 

Symphytums are rather coarse plants and 
do not generally meet with the approbation 
of the bulk of gardeners. I consider the best 
of them is S. bohemicum, a plant I first saw 
many years ago in a celebrated Botanic Gar- 
den. It is distinct, though rather coarse for 
a border of the most select hardy plants. It 
grows to 3 feet, 4 feet, or 5 feet high, and has 
numerous scarlet flowers. S. bohemicum is 
effective when not too near the front of the 
border, and is also. a good wild garden plant. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Apple Gascoigne’s Scarlet 

In a season when Apples have, for practical 
purposes, been a failure, this variety yielded, 
in the orchard, quite an average crop. On 
the Paradise stock Gascoigne’s Scarlet is 
usually a most prolific bearer, and the highly- 
coloured fruits are equally useful for the 
kitchen and for the dessert. The variety 
does not appreciate too close pruning—in the 
case of young trees lifting and replanting are 
much preferable to the too free use of the 
knife. Given a sunny season, the fruits are 
very handsome, and in colour they #esemble 
those of Baumann’s Red Reinette. 

Kirkcudbrightshire. W. McG. 


Plants in bloom January 19th 


Hepatica angulosa, Saxifraga  sancta, 
Algerian Iris (I. stylosa), Snowdrops (a few 
flowers), Polyanthus, Violets, Winter Helio- 
trope (Petasites fragrans), Gentiana acaulis 
(a few blooms), Aubrietias (various), Garrya 
elliptica (male and female), Berberis japonica, 
B. j. Bealei, Jasminum nudiflorum, Arbutus 
in variety, Laurustinus (two kinds), Hama- 
melis japonica var. arborea, Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, Hamamelis Zuccariniana (a 
few flowers), Erica lusitanica (most beauti- 
ful), E. carnea and its varieties as follows :— 
E. c. var. rosea, alba,. Winter Beauty, King 
George, C. J. Backhouse, Mrs. S$. Doncaster, 
Prince of Wales, gracilis, praecox rubra, E. 


Veitchii, E. Darleyensis. E. M. 
A hardy Maidenhair Fern (Adiantum 
pedatum) 


The North American Maidenhair, Adian- 
tum pedatum, might be much more often seen 
than it is, for while it is quite hardy and 
suited for woodland culture, it is scarcely less 
elegant than the better-known A. capillus 
Veneris. Even finer than the type is A. 
pedatum var. Klondike. This beautiful Fern 
will make a large mass of foliage some 12 
inches to 18 inches in height and no less in 
width. The black, ebony-like stems stand 
well up and carry ample foliage, the fronds 
being each about 8 inches across, extremely 
graceful, and with the soft and delicate green 
of the indoor Maidenhair. Though hardy, 
A. pedatum (and its Klondike form) should 
be given a place where the tender fronds will 
not suffer from cutting winds when they un- 
fold in spring. This is a shade-loving Fern, 
but it does not object to a little sun, nor is it 
fastidious as to soil. A freely-drained, cool 
loam intermixed with plenty of leaf-mould or 
fibrous peat and containing a few sunken 
stones makes a suitable root-run. 
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White Beam 


This small native tree, Pyrus Aria, should 
be more often planted in the pleasure-ground, 
for not only is it a beautiful thing when in 
early summer it bears its wide, flat, white 


flowers at almost every outer point and when 


it is clothed in its large glistening silver- 
backed leaves, but when autumn comes and 
the deep green dies out of the foliage it is 
replaced by a colouring of deepest o1ange 
such as can hardly be matched by any other. 
It belongs properly to chalky uplands, but 
will do well in any soil. ia. J. 


The Scarlet Oaks 

I derived much pleasure, last autumn, from 
the vivid display made by the ripening 
foliage of the American Scarlet Oaks. Those 
who are fond of autumnal tints ought to 
plant this family with a free hand where, of 
course, the surroundings are suitable. One 
of the most brilliant is Waterer’s Scarlet Oak 
(Quercus coccinea splendens), a variety which 
retains its foliage until quite the end of 
November. The Pin Oak (Q. palustris) and 
the Red Oak (Q. rubra) are not of such 
reliable colour, although the latter, in some 
years, flames up magnificently. In some 
seasons, unfortunately, it is rather dull—a 
failing which it shares with Q. tinctoria. Q. 
coccinea and Q. coccinea splendens are the 
most consistent and the most striking in 
respect of colouring. None of them are diffi- 
cult to establish, and as their growth is not 
unduly rapid they remain effective, as regards 
size, for many years. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Primula megaseefolia 

It is unfortunate that Primula megasee- 
folia opens its flowers in mid-winter, Those 
who. own a small alpine-house this time of 
flowering is welcome. Given a modicum of 
protection from severe frosts or drenching 
rain and sleet this Primula is very welcome. 
It is quite hardy and will do splendidly in a 
shaded position, although a sunny one is, 
perhaps, preferable in mild districts where 
it is intended to try it in the open air. It is 
well named megasezefolia on account of the 
form and general appearance of its rounded 
leaves. From amid these rise stems about 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Major Hallett’s Wheat 


I have just read in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
a letter re ‘‘Major Hallett’s Pedigree Wheat,” 
issue January 19th, page 44. .I may say, 
when I was a pupil of the late John Turner, 
of Ulceby Grange, Lincolnshire, about 1880- 
1883, we always grew this and sold at an 
extra price for seed. I believe, in the first 
place, it was grown on the warped land up 
the river Humber. I have never seen a 
wheat of better habit, but I have not heard 
of it for years now. 

If ‘* Anglo-Australasian ’? would care to 
write to J. Brocklebank, Esq., Carlton-le- 
Moorland, Newark, I fancy he could tell 
him more about it, as he still farms, and he 
was also a pupil of John Turner. 

Percy J. TRONNCER. 


Cromer Lodge, Preston, Brighton. 


Gazanias: the Treasure Flowers 


I was much interested in the article on 
these plants, issue January 12th, page 27, and 
the footnote by ‘‘ W. P. T.” Ever since I 
first saw a number of plants growing in a 
hot, dry border in a northern county, more 
than 30 years ago, I have had a great liking 
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8 inches in height, bearing umbels of flowers 
of a fair size and of a rather sharp tone of 
magenta-lilac and with a large bright yellow 
eye. The magenta tone is rather pro-_ 
nounced, but in mid-winter we cannot afford 
to be too critical of the outdoor flowers which 
appear at that season. It loves a cool spot. 
I grew it well in a sheltered spot where it 
only received a portion of the morning sun — 
during the warmest periods of the summer. 
A peaty or loamy soil suits it. 
S. ARNOTT. 


























An interesting collection of water-colour 
drawings 

The collection of water-colour drawings 
shown by Sir Herbert Maxwell at the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
created a great deal of interest. In some 
ways this was the most remarkable exhibit in 
the hall. Sir Herbert is well known to all 
readers for his knowledge of plants and for 
the charming and interesting way in which ~ 
he writes of them. It was a revelation to. 
many to find that he is also able to portray 
his plants in such a remarkable way. It was_ 
interesting to compare, for example, the two ~ 
species of Eucryphia drawn side by side, and _ 
to see the difference between Incarvillea — 
brevipes and I. Delavayi. _We had occasion 
to refer to the merits of these and other 
drawings when reviewing Sir Herbert Max- 
well’s recent book on garden flowers. ; 


The Citrange 

On page 52 will be found an illustration of 
the fruits of a hybrid between the sweet 
Orange (Citrus Aurantium var. sinensis) and 
Aégle sepiaria (C. trifoliata), the wild Orange 
of China and Japan. The hybrids between 
these species are known as Citrange, and the 
cross has been made with a view to impart — 
the greater hardiness of A‘gle sepiaria (C. 
trifoliata) to the sweet Orange. The hybrid — 
shows transitions between the unifoliate leaf 
of the sweet Orange and the trifoliate leaf of - 
the other species; it is evergreen like the 
sweet Orange, while A%gle sepiaria (C. 
trifoliata) has deciduous leaves. The fruit, — 
which is larger than in A®gle sepiaria (C. 
trifoliata), has a soft hairiness recalling the- 
hairy character of the fruit of that species. 


for them. About 15 years ago I suggested to 
the superintendent of a large public garden — 
in the south two borders of Gazania splendens 
as a groundwork with half-standard Fuchsias 
as dot plants. Two large, circular beds were 
so filled and they were the most admired, by — 
the public, of all the lovely beds in the gar-— 
den. Ever since the first trial those borders 
have been so filled each year. The Gazania 
is most effective in sunny window-boxes and 
hot corners. Hants. ~— 


The Black Wattle in Wales 


I read in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, January 
5th, page 10, ‘‘ Though the winter in this 
country is too severe for Acacias to be grown — 
permanently in the open... .’ I have - 
several of the Black Wattle (Acacia decurrens | 
var. normalis) growing in the open. One 
was grown from a seed in the hothouse and 
transplanted at the height of about 1 foot in 
1920, and is now quite 13 feet high. It. 
flowered last year, as also did another,one in ~ 
a shadier part of the garden. I have two 
Golden Wattles (Acacia pycnantha) growing — 
in the open; they have not flowered up to- 
now, but are making growth. I have also 
Willow Wattle, which was planted in 1919 at. 
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the height of about 3 feet and is now over 
18 feet high. It has flowered freely and very 
beautifully the last. two summers, and they 
all seem to have stood the bad weather and 
sunlessness of last year, also high winds. If 
any of them flower well this year and I can 
get a good photograph of them I would like to 
send it up. The seeds came from Australia. 
HENRIETTA CARR. 
Min-y-Don, Arthog, 
near Dolgelley, N. Wales. 


The late appearance of winter flowers 


On January toth the first Snowdrop made 
its appearance here, and very welcome were 
the two little whité drops which had at last 
speared through the frozen earth, they being 
the forerunners of a very interesting collec- 
tion of these graceful flowers, among which 
are many of the rare and handsome large- 
flowered kinds from Asia Minor and the 
Caucasus. Other interesting and beautiful 
subjects, often at their best during these early 
days of the year, are later than J have known 
them to be for several years. 

The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragans) 
has not yet burst a single bud, and we miss 
its deliciously fragrant sprays. 

The Witch Hazels (Hamamelis), although 
loaded with buds, are represented in bloom 
by a solitary spray of H. japonica var. 
arborea. : 

Parrotia persica is still in debt with its 
crimson blooms, which I attribute to the con- 
tinuous frosty nights and almost weekly 
layer of snow. 

Many of the Heaths are very lovely, but the 


queen of them all at the present moment is 


the beautiful Portuguese E. lusitanica, groups 
of this being most attractive and desirable. 
Jasminum nudiflorum is a maze of buds 
and a sprinkling of flowers, but really afraid 
to spread its annual wreaths of golden-yellow. 
Garrya elliptica, one of the most graceful 
of California’s shrubs, is at last developing 
its lovely 12-inch-long catkins on male plants ; 
it is very late. But of the long-anticipated 
Crocus Imperati there are, so far, only leaves 
as evidence of its presence. E. MARKHAM. 
Sussex. 


Deterioration in Roman Hyacinths 


Your correspondent who signs himself ‘‘ A 
Scottish Gardener,”’ issue January roth, page 


35, has not an imaginary idea re Roman 
-Hyacinths, but, alas, a very real one. 


What 
has become of the Roman we knew 20 to 30 
years ago, when we could get five, six, and I 


_ have known eight spikes of bloom from one 


bulb, and these at half the price of the pre- 
sent-day ones? I think myself rather for- 
tunate this year to get two decent spikes 
from a bulb, and these nothing to boast about. 
Can any of your readers say, what the 
‘““Dutch Romans” are? I tried some last 
year.and they were a great success, and have 
got some more this year, both white and 
blue. Are these what some firms call 


—“ Cynthellas”’? They are certainly not the 


miniatures that I used to grow a few years 
ago. Was last year a bad year for bulb- 
ripening? My Golden Spur Narcissus that I 
hoped would be out for Christmas are now 
(January 20th) only just opening. | 

Sussex. WILLIAM JUDD. 


Apple D’Arcy Spice Pippin 
Your correspondent, Mr. E. Burrell (issue 
January 19th, page 34), mentions the above 
Apple as one of the best dessert varieties, and 
says it is not common in his district. In this 
neighbourhood nearly everyone knows its 


value and grows at least one tree, and many 
persons’ maintain that it 


is even better 
flavoured than Cox’s Orange. 


-- Tt is almost confined to East Anglia, and 


takes its name from Tolleshunt D’Arcy, in 
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Essex, where it is said to have originated. 
There are two varieties, a yellow-skinned 
with a ruddy cheek and a green-skinned with 
no ruddiness or rarely any. The former is 
considered the better-flavoured, the latter is 
more juicy. I have some 16 trees, standard 
and bush, the former bear more quickly and 
are not such slow growers. My trees are 
rt years old since planting, and are now be- 
ginning to bear regularly. Last year a pro- 
spective good crop dropped off the trees 
during the heat-wave in July. All in this 
neighbourhood suffered badly in the same 
way, and the Apple is practically unpurchas- 
able now. Most of the leaves fell at the same 
time. I have never seen anything like it be- 
fore, and only this variety was affected. 

It is a delicious dessert Apple, and excel- 
lent cooker, either baked, stewed, or in tarts. 

Round here we begin to eat it in February, 
and, if gathered late enough—Guy Fawkes 
Day is the local date—it will keep firm and 
sound till well into April. It should be kept 
in heaps or in boxes or tubs. 

Some years ago I clamped two bushels, as 
one clamps Potatoes, and opened the clamp 
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Weeping Standard Roses 


I send a photograph, taken in June last, of 


two Weeping Standard Roses—Alberic 
Barbier and Thousand Beauties. 
Alberic Barbier, with its profusion of 


creamy-white flowers shading to yellow, is 
one of the. best-known of all _ the 
Wichuraianas, but Thousand Beauties seems 
very little known, and yet it is a most beauti- 
ful and free-flowering Rose, as its well- 
chosen name seems to imply. I have looked 
in six Rose catalogues, but, strange to say, it 
is not mentioned in one of them. C.T.K. 


New Rose Souvenir de Mme. Boullet 

Of the new Roses sent to this country by 
Mons. Pernet Ducher in 1921-2, Souvenir de 
Mme. Boullet is one of the best, yet, perhaps, 
the least known. Its beautiful shade of 
golden-yellow is much sought after, as the 
popularity of Rose Lady Hillingdon proves. 
Somewhat similar in colour, though more in- 
tense, Souvenir de Mme. Boullet has none 
of the faults of the latter. Elegant in habit 
as Lady Hillingdon is, its constitution is 
rather delicate, being a true Tea. Its flowers, 
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Weeping Roses Alberic Barbier and Thousand Beauties 


the last week in April. They were beautifully 

firm and juicy, but required peeling. We 

finished them in June. T. H. DIPNALL. 
Near Hadleigh, Suffolk. 


Prepared Cynthella Hyacinth 
Grand Vainqueur 


I had ordered Lady Derby, but with the 
bulbs came a polite intimation that Lady 
Derby was ‘sold out,” and that Grand 
Vainqueur had been sent instead. You know 
the feeling. : 

‘Though ‘ Bother it’ I may 
Occasionally say, 
I never use a big big D.” 


The unpacking of the box from Holland was 
one of those occasions. I was wrong. It 
was an angel in mufti that had been sent, and 
I knew it not. Grand Vainqueur, in pre- 
pared Cynthella form, is just ‘‘ it’ for cut- 
ting about Christmas time. Its stems are 
neither too stiff nor too weak to look well in 
small vases. Its petals turn back a la the 
Martagon mode, and its flowers are not too 
crowded together, and so display their form 
and soft rosy-pink colouring to advantage. 
JosEepH Jaco. 


too, would be more delightful if a little fuller, 
and if they opened as freely in wet weather 
as in fine. In the autumn of 1921 I pur- 
chased three plants of Souvenir de Mme. 
Boullet, planting them in a well-prepared bed 
with a batch of other new Roses. After re- 
ceiving a hard pruning in March, by the 
middle of July they were splendid bushes. It 
is, however, impossible to pass judgment on 
a Rose ithe first year. Right from the be- 
ginning of this last season it has been very 
beautiful. In growth it is vigorous, with a 
spreading, branching habit. The bark is 
almost black, with a lovely surface bloom, 
such as seen on Grapes. Its foliage is of the 
Pernettiana type,*a dark bronze-green and 
quite mildew-proof. In the bud the flowers 
are very long, held gracefully erect, a habit 
which it probably derived from Sunburst, one 
of its parents. In colour it is of a lovely 
shade of deep golden-yellow, changing to 
cadmium-yellow at the base of the petals. 
The blossoms expand to a good size, nicely 
filled and shapely, possessing a slight Tea 
scent. A profusion of flowers has been pro- 
duced both summer and autumn, even the 
excessive rains of October in no way marring 
their beauty. PENPRAZE. 
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Notes from Myddelton House Garden 


By E. A. Bow es, M.A., V.M.H. 


HEN the evening light becomes so 

faint that it is no longer easy to dis- 

tinguish ill weeds ‘from goodly 
treasures, or the weather is too inclement for 
pleasurable work in the garden, much may be 
learnt, and even enjoyed, in a quiet stroll. 
Familiar groupings of plants take on un- 
familiar aspects. Fog or dusk frequently 
throw into prominence some outline that 
could be improved by judicious pruning. A 
fall of snow alters the appearance of a gar- 
den most of all, however. A slight and wind- 
less fall produces bowers of coral fit for a 
deep-sea fairyland, and there is almost too 
much beauty at once should the sky clear and 
the sun shine. The wind-driven powdery 
snow of last night (January 8th), with to- 
day’s leaden sky, has produced an ugly 
general effect. All has been colourless; a 
black and white engraving in effect. The 
eastern side of trees whitened, but the fine 
twigs blown bare. Nevertheless a constitu- 
tional round the garden paths revealed several 
interesting and beautiful sights. 

Best of all are the Eryngium heads, 
especially those of E. Oliverianum and Serra, 
The involucres under the old flower-heads 
stand out sharp and black, while a cotton- 
wool nightcap of piled snow-powder crowns 
each prickly umbel. Sedum Telephium is 
exquisite both in drawing and colour, ~ its 
burnt-sienna tinted stalks and inflorescence 
as rich in hue as any dead stem I know of. 
They and Sempervivum flower-stalks also 
support similar caps of snow that look even 
whiter than the covering of the ground by 
contrast with their deeply-coloured support. 
When winter clearing up begins I like as 
many of these kecksies left as possible. Any 
that will remain upright after the autumnal 
gales repay one wonderfully for the little 
trouble of carefully clearing round them. Too 
much tidiness in the herbaceous beds and rock 
garden robs the hoar frost and snow of their 
best chances to provide surprise effects of 
crystal and coral flowers. 


The tawny stems of the variegated form of 
Polygonum cuspidatum have a wonderful 
beauty to-day standing out of the snow, and 
I am now glad that they were not cleared 
away last week, when, against the wet, 
brown soil, they looked not only uninterest- 
ing but untidy. On the other side of the path 
hanging spikes of flower-buds of Stachyurus 
sinensis are equally effective, the snowy back- 
ground enhancing the red of their stalks— 
4 inches in length-—and the gleams of gold 
seen where the flower-buds are already swell- 
ing and allowing inner bud scales to peep 
out. 

This species is the best to grow, as its 
spikes are longer than those of S. praecox and 
open later, so that the long tails of Cowslip- 
like flowers escape the frost more certainly. 

Rubus flagelliflorus has quite altered its 
colour scheme. The cold has caused the mar- 
gins of its Begonia-like leaves to roll inward 
and expose the fetled buff under surface, and 
the mass on the pergola catches the eye and 
makes a gleam of colour from a considerable 
distance. How differently the evergreens 
hold the snow. Ligustrum strongylophyllum 
arranges its wintry costume best, and the 
pairs of leaves make good cups for the whisks 
of imitation whipped cream that are spaced 
so regularly up the slender twigs. The 
Citranges—those American offspring of edible 
Oranges crossed with Atgle sepiaria—look 
much more trifoliate when each leaflet is 
snow-laden than when the dark, crowded 
leaves form such a very deep green mass. 
That charming form of the Cherry Laurel, 


var. Zabeliana of Prunus Laurocerasus schip- 
kaensis, in spite of its appalling string of 
names, is one of the most effective winter 
evergreens. The long, narrow leaves spread 
out pleasantly from the fan-shaped horizontal 
branches from 2 feet to 4 feet only above the 
ground. They are very useful to cut for the 
house and altar vases, and look better with 


Cypripedium flowers than any other foliage 


(except, of course, their own too-precious-to- 
pick leaves) that I] have yet discovered. A 
long spray stood upright behind white Arums 
has a very pleasing Palm-like effect. To- 
day, with their load of snow, they are unlike 
anything else in the garden, their horizontal 
tiers reminding one of some large-leaved 
dwarf Bamboo. The Golden Scots Pine, an 
aged dwarf in the rock garden, and its com- 





Citrange, the result of crossing the 
Sweet Orange and gle sepiaria 


It is grown in the open at Myddelton House 


panion, a sprawling P. montana of distinctly 
Japanese outline, are greatly improved by the 
white flower-buds each tassel of needles seems 
to be carrying. The golden hue of the former 
has hitherto struck me as duller than usual 
this season, but to-day it is remarkably 
brilliant in the dull and dismal landscape. 
Skimmia japonica, var. Foremannii, and the 
free-fruiting form of Ruscus aculeatus, stand 
out as the best of red-berried plants in this 
season when Hollies have failed to fruit. 

I make it a duty to visit the Iris unguicu- 
laris clumps daily in frosty weather, and to 
gather all the buds that have ventured to push 
their noses out of the hard, green spathes. I 
rescued two such to-day that would assuredly 
have been frostbitten if left outside, but will 
lengthen for two days and then open into 
beauty in the house if plunged deeply in water. 
I believe many people fail to get flowers from 
these precious winter treasures because they 
do not visit them often enough, and so miss 
the chance of saving the buds. I have a 
bowl containing over 30 lovely blooms in front 
of me as I write. They are mostly the 
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varieties marginata, lilacina, and alba, which — 
I always find the earliest to flower. Not one- 
of them would have had a chance to open had 
I not saved it from passing a night in the 
open after the flower had appeared beyond the | 
spathes. 


Care of the lawn “a 


A well-kept lawn is one of the most — 
pleasing features of the garden, and should 
be considered as a subject of equal import- 
ance with the beds and borders. But in too 
many cases the lawn does not receive the 
attention it merits. 

Lawns soon become bare and thin when ~ 
they get much hard wear and little nourish- 
ment. Bare lawns should be lightly forked or 
raked over in open weather to loosen the soil 
and help the roots to penetrate in search of 


food. Very bare patches can only be 
remedied by forking and_ top-dressing 
now and sowing seed in March. Well 


rake the surface, sow the -seed—a good ~ 
renovating mixture is best—rake again to 
cover the seeds, and then roll. An excellent 
general winter top-dressing for a lawn con-— 
sists of one part decayed manure to two parts — 
good loamy soil, adding from 3 cwt. to 1 cwt. 
of. lime to each cartload of the mixture. — 
Apply now at the rate of one barrow; ~ 
load to every 7 vards. Bone-meal or wood- 
ashes may also be added in the same pro- 
portion as the lime, especially on mossy turf. 
When the mixture has been spread evenly 
a good rolling should be given. Sulphate of © 
ammonia is a useful top-dressing to apply in_ 
spring, especially for Clover-infested turf. — 
Apply at the rate of 1 0z. per square yard. 
Moss on a lawn usually indicates poor soil 
or bad drainage, and the remedies are ~ 
obvious. It is helpful to rake up the Moss — 
with a strong iron-toothed rake and then — 
apply the top-dressing as advised for lawns — 
generally. A dressing of ground lime at the 
rate of 4 ozs. per square yard in winter also— 
helps to eradicate the Moss. Weeds are 
often a great difficulty, and*can only be got 
rid of by spudding them out or by the use of 
lawn sand. The latter serves a double pur-_ 
pose, as it weakens and eventually kills the — 
weeds and stimulates the growth of the 
Grass. —— 
It is a good plan to have the first spring 
cuttings of the Grass done with a scythe, as — 
this will remove any coarse winter growths. — 
Machine-cutting may begin in March and — 
end late in October. In hot weather the col-— 
lecting-box should not be used, as the cut 
Grass. serves as a mulch and protects the 
roots from the sun. Rolling is of great bene-_ 
fit in helping to form a firm turf and even 
growth. It is best done in or after showery — 
weather, and never during frost. Light soils 
need more rolling than heavy ones, and also — 
watering in hot, dry weather. Light sprink-— 
lings on a sunny day are of no use. Divide 
the lawn into sections, and give each section — 
a thorough soaking in turn, in the evenings, ~ 
until the whole lawn is completed. 
K. F. FRAYNE. - = 








Geum Jeanie Ross 


This is a very graceful and pretty plant of 
easy culture, if not allowed to get too dry, 
with pleasing flowers of a tawny, old rose 
colour—not showy, but with a quiet beauty 
which makes them valuable for table decora-— 
tion. I believe one of its parents was Geum — 
rivale, the wild Water Avens, which looks so 
pretty growing in its native habitats near 
streams, the nodding flowers blending well 
with the flowering Grasses with which it is 
often associated. The wild form is hardly 
worth cultivating, but the form known as 
Leonard’s or Guildford variety is quite a 
useful plant for the rock garden and is 
always admired. WO. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Clianthus puniceus 


This plant is popularly known as_ the 
-Parrot’s Bill and Lobster Claw, the latter 
name being due to the shape of its crimson 
flowers. It is a native of New Zealand, 
whence it was introduced in 1832. In the 
south-west it is perfectly hardy in the open, 
and is generally trained against walls. 
. Although it is in the month of May that the 
plant attains the zenith of its beauty, 
scattered flowers are produced for several 
months previously. When it is in full bloom 
the whole wall is a sheet of crimson. In one 
case that I know of, a plant of this has 
reached the eaves of a house over 20 feet in 
height, and clothes the whole wall with 
foliage and flower. A few years ago a white 
variety, which is evidently a sport from the 
crimson type, was brought out. In colour it 
is not pure snow-white, but is tinged with 
faint green. Although it is far inferior to 
the “type for brilliant effect, it makes a 
pleasing contrast, and the two growing 
side by side on a south wall should make a 
pretty picture when both are in full bloom. 
Seed saved frorn the white-flowered variety 
has produced plants that bore the crimson 
blossoms of the type. ASG 


The Virginian Witch Hazel 


I gathered, recently, an armful of sprays, 
each about 3 feet long, and was_ sur- 
prised at their beauty when arranged against 
-a dark background. _The sprays - were 

literally covered with yellow flowers. The 

shrubs, each from 15 feet to 20 feet in height, 
are growing at the foot of a group of old 

Scotch Firs, with the tall-growing Erica 
australis in front of them. A tall Holly or 

other evergreen tree is what they need in 

their rear to bring out their full beauty in the 
open. Intending planters should bear this in 
mind, both with the above and the later 

Chinese species. Sometimes the Virginian 

Witch Hazel is in leaf at the same time as 
the flowers appear, but, even so, the leaves, 

which are then a medley of lovely colour, add 

to, rather than detract from, its beauty. This 
shrub flourishes in any kind of soil, even the 
wet, clayey ground near the waterside. It is 

a native of Eastern North America, and, in 

my. opinion, a more valuable shrub than is 

‘generally supposed. ‘Like many other shrubs, 
it has been overlooked in the clamour for the 
~ more recent introductions from China and 
Japan. It appears to me to flower best after 
the shrubs have attained a fair size, for I 
notice each year that the small plants pro- 


duce but few flowers. E...M. 
_Eleagnus argenta 
Known as the Silver Berry, or Wolf 


Willow, this N. American shrub is one of the 
few summer-leafing species of its genus 
grown in our gardens. Though the bark of 

the old wood is brown and scaly, the leaves, 
flowers, and fruit are as silvery as a new 
shilling and without a vestige of green. In- 
deed, E. argentea might claim to be the most 
silvery shrub in cultivation. It is perfectly 
hardy and makes a shapely, freely-branched 
shrub some 6 feet or more in height. Though 


— it spreads a good deal in its native soil, often 


crowning low hills of the prairies of Canada 
_. with its glistening sheen, it does not seem so 
apt to run in our gardens. The flowers, pro- 
duced liberally in May, bear a general re- 
~ semblance to those of a Daphne, and inside 
_ their silvered exteriors they are bright yellow. 
_ They are deliciously fragrant. E. argentea 

~ will do in any ordinary loam, well drained 
and not too dry, with full exposure. This 
must not be confused with the much inferior 
Shepherdia argentea, as it sometimes is. 
: a : J.-C, 
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The crimson Lobster Claw or Parrot’s Bill (Clianthus puniceus) 


- 


Magnolias 


When grown in suitable surroundings these flowering trees present 
a noble appearance 


specimens growing near to, and trained 

on, high walls and also as standards. 
Some grew in a very dry border, and these 
cast their leaves before others growing in a 
moister rooting medium. The latter con- 
_sisted of a row of huge trees of .Magnolia 
grandiflora, some 20 feet high, planted about 
30 feet apart, and forming a row nearly 
400 feet long. The border in which they 
grew was quite 3 feet below the level of a 
pond, and I found that there was a constant 
oozing through of moisture which passed 
under the roots of the trees. | Herbaceous 
plants and some shrubs also grew in the same 
border, but none were planted in such a way 
as to interfere with the roots of the Mag- 
nolias. A much larger specimen was the one 
‘growing near a wall in a higher position in 
the same garden. It had been trained to the 
14-foot high wall in its young stage, but had 
for many years grown away, forming a well- 
balanced tree. The stem, clear of the 
ground, measured about 4o inches round. 
Several feet from the soil level the main stem 
was forked, the result of early training, no 
doubt. Of course, there was no attempt at 
protection, even in the most severe winters, 
and during one the frost varied from 10 degs. 
to 25 degs. over a period of eight weeks. In 
the same district a fine specimen trained to 
the wall of a house suffered in less severe 
winters because it was covered up too much. 
The early-flowering varieties, M. stellata and 
M. conspicua, often suffer from late frosts, 
and to lessen the damage from this source I 
found it a good plan to grow the trees on the 
north side of a house or building or wall, or. 
even where trees would afford shade from the 
morning sunshine. Magnolia conspicua did 
not suffer so much in the open border, and I 
found it a charming subject treated as a 
deciduous border shrub. M. macrophylla 
grows perhaps the most vigorously of all, and 
deserves a suitable position to ensure its giant 
leaves against damage from strong winds. 
Magnolia Lennei, with its reddish-purple 
flowers, adds attraction and contrast. Mag- 
nolia parviflora, though rare, is worth grow- 
ing on account of its dwarf habit, and the 


= many years I had charge of large 


white flowers are very beautiful. The spring 
is the best time to transplant. M. conspicua 
possesses more fibrous roots than any of the 
others so far as I have observed; and so, on 
account of the lack of these useful fibrous 
roots, the transplanting must be done with 
great care, keeping the soil well moistened 
several days before and several weeks after 
transplanting. As regards soil, I have not 
found it necessary to give the trees any but 
ordinary loam, though some well-rotted leaf- 
soil added when transplanting is being done 
is beneficial in encouraging fibrous roots. 
GEORGE GARNER. 


Sarcoccoca ruscifolia 


This is one of a race of Chinese species 
allied to Box and the Spurges (Euphor- 
biacez). If its small, white, fragrant flowers 
are inconspicuous they are not without a cer- 
tain eheeriness, being produced in the depth 
of winter, and the fine, healthy green of the 
glossy leaves, which remind one of the 
foliage of Butcher’s Broom, is always wel- 
come. S. ruscifolia will do well in quite sun- 
less places. It does not object to tree-drip, 
and appears to have no whims as to choice of 
soil, though it prefers a moist spot. It is neat 
and shapely in habit and grows slowly, ulti- 
mately attaining a height of about 2 feet, the 
new branches springing from the base. The 
flowers are followed by crimson fruits. \ This 
species was discovered by Henry and intro- 
duced by Wilson in 1901. To the latter we 
are indebted also for the closely allied species, 
S. humilis, with narrower leaves. tart 


Potentilla Veitchii 


This is a very useful dwarf shrub for the 
rock garden, of neat, compact growth and 
sub-evergreen habit. It has soft foliage and 
comparatively large white flowers for the size 
of the plant. It is of somewhat slow growth 
and is considered by many one of the best 
dwarf shrubs for the rock garden. Propaga- 
tion by cuttings is quite easy, and, like most 
of the shrubby Cinquefoils, it appreciates a 
light and warm soil in full sun. ~ N.L. 
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Rearrangement of Hardy Plants 


Plants that may be removed in early spring 


some period a rearrangement in the shape 
of a general overhauling, becomes neces- 
sary. This is perhaps all the more pressing 
in gardens where numbers of hardy plants 
are to be found. No better period can be 
selected for carrying out any alterations in 
beds than the early spring. 
Mertuops.—However pressing the need 
may have become for the lifting and dividing 
of hardy flowering plants, it is not suggested 
for a moment that anyone should dig up a 
large number of plants. at the same time. 
There is another and safer way. It is to take 
a portion of a border and, after lifting the 
hardy subjects. that, owing to their abnormal 


[some p is scarcely a garden in which at 


growth, require dividing, to thoroughly 
trench the ground and then replant a 


medium-sized portion of a rodt, planting tem- 
porarily at any rate on reserve ground the re- 
mainder of the roots until it is seen where 
they may be wanted. 


boundary, are better left until after they have 
dene blooming, and though removal is some- 
times effected in-spring, the later shift mostly 
gives the best results. The same rule holds 
good in respect to herbaceous Pzeonies ; plants 
which, whenremoved in spring, have given rise 
to disappointments. It is possible that some- 
one reading these lines may have Pzonies in 
his garden which have never done any good 
since they were shifted one spring, and, may- 
be, have not flowered. Not infrequently the 
cause of failure is attributed to unsuitable 
soil or an unsatisfactory position, and a 
further shift is contemplated. In such 
circumstances it is better to possess oneself 
in patience and wait. Pzeonies are never better 
served than when left alone once they have 
become established, and though this may 
mean two, or even three, years, the glorious 
blossoms will eventually come with a regu- 
larity year by year. This is often to be seen 
exemplified by plants in country gardens, 





Agave 


EXUBERANT PLANTS.—Amongst hardy flower- 
ing plants there are those noted for rapid 
growth, and anyone having had experience 
with Solidagos, Helianthuses, Starworts 
(Michaelmas Daisies), Phloxes, Chrysanthe- 
mums, Rudbeckias, Campanulas, Larkspurs 
—to name but a few—knows very well that 
these ought not to be permitted to grow more 
than a couple of years before looking over 
and dividing them. I wonder how many 
there are who have had an experience of 
Achilleas in a border where Roses are grown 
also, and the foraging surface roots of the 
former have almost strangled some choice 
Hybrid Tea just because the Achilleas had 
been permitted to go for a season or two with- 
out let or hindrance? It will be easily under- 
stood that where one is confronted with a 
long border containing many clumps how un- 
wise it would be to take the whole of them up 
at the same time. 

PLANTS BEST LEFT ALONE.—It is not desir- 
able that every plant which calls for attention 
in the matter of division should be disturbed 
in spring, as in some instances it would in- 
volve risk. For example, Flag Irises, which 
may long since have outstepped their 


ahensis and Anemones at: Brockhurst 


some of which are left alone for 
years! | 

OTHER EXCEPTIONS.—With some plants, the 
roots of which go down a long way into the 
ground, it is an impossibility to get them up 
without injuring them permanently, and on 
this account they should not be. molested. 
The golden rule of ‘‘ leaving well alone ”’ 
applies with special fitness to clumps of long 
standing of Gypsophila paniculata and Alstroe- 
merias (Peruvian Lilies), subjects which re- 
sent any interference with the roots whén 
once they have become established. In their 
case it is little short of a disaster to shift them 
at all, and though they do sometimes upset 
calculations by taking up more room than 
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we like, we should put up with anything 


rather than jeopardise their future flowering. 

A FAVOURITE GARDEN LiLy. — Often in’ 
borders of hardy flowering plants one notices 
clumps of pure white Lilies—L. candidum or 
Madonna Lily. It is a favourite everywhere, 
and is one of the features in many gardens in 
early summer. Unfortunately it is misunder- 
stood, and because of this failures sometimes 
occur. 
tioned, it is most jealous of interference when 


Like some of the other subjects men- - 
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once it is doing well, and it is not always wise 
to disturb so popular a Lily; but if removal 
is imperative then the bulbs ought to be lifted 
immediately after they have flowered in July, 
and before: the new growth (which quickly 
follows) has made much advance. Spring is 
not the time to shift L. candidum. 

RE-ARRANGEMENTS.—A change in the order 
of subjects in a flower border is some- 
times beneficial. It adds new interest very 
often to a garden, and gives one an oppor- 
tunity of planting certain things in a more 
advantageous ‘position; as also replanting 
according to some colour scheme one may 
wish to carry out. It is well to bear in mind 
that some of the quick-growing subjects pre- 
viously alluded to ought to have sufficient 
room to develop, and that an overcrowded 
border is never very satisfactory. Taller 
plants will, of course, be given a place in the 
back row, so as not to obscure light from 
plants of lowly growth. 

LaBELLING.—It is ‘well-nigh impossible 
where numbers of plants are grown to do 


without some method of indicating their. 


whereabouts, especially so in the case of her- 
baceous subjects: A label not only answers 
the purpose, but it does more: it serves as a 
danger signal when one is using fork or 
spade. The time of rearrangement and re- 
planting is the period when labels should be 
renewed. TTOWNSMAN. 


ALPINES 


Agave utahensis and Anemones 


Not many of the succulent plants of 
southern North America would appear admis- 
sible to the rock garden, although a good 
many. of them are true mountain plants, 
even if they do not ascend to Alpine eleva- 
tions. Their appearance is so sub-tropical as 
to make them look out of place in the com- 
pany of more northern plants. There is, 
however, to many people a fascination about 
these strange succulent plants, and as the 
rock garden seems to suit the requirements 
of the few hardy species it must be left to 
personal taste whether or not to admit 
them. Agave utahensis really reaches levels 
in the mountains of its home that should 
entitle it to rank as an Alpine plant, and 
might be fitly associated with the Yuccas 
from Mexico-and some of the hardy Opuntias 
to which separate corners of large rock gar- 
dens are frequently reserved. A full-grown 
plant of this Agave may easily measure 2 feet 
across the rosette of spiny leaves, and at 
flowering time may tower from 6 feet to 
7 feet above its base, with a scape of which 
the topmost 2 feet are covered with yellowish 
flowers. This, however, will be a very rare 
occurrence ; like other members of this genus, 
flowering is long delayed and generally means 
the end of the plant, unless offsets have been 
produced before the flowering period had 
been reached. Agave applanata var. Parryi 
is the only other species approaching the 


Utah plant in hardiness, and perhaps A.° 


virginica might be brought through our, win- 
ters with a little protection, but as far as my 
experience goes A. utahensis is the only one 
to be esteemed truly hardly in our gardens. 
There are no cultural difficulties, a sunny 
position, quick drainage, and mortar or lime 
rubble in some shape or form should supply 
all the needs of this plant, and, judging from 
the appearance of the plant in our illustra- 
tion, it appreciates a fair-sized boulder to 
cuddle up against, whilst the fine breadth of 
Anemones near by serve to emphasise the 
quaintness of the sprawling, spiny, starfish- 
like rosette of this plant, which stamps it at 
once as belonging to a flora apart from our 
own, and contemporary with such things as 
Araucaria imbricata, the giant sloth, and 
similar plants and creatures of a vanished 
age. W. E. Tr. 1. 
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Home Grown Lily Bulbs 


How to pot and how to plant 


OUBTLESS many who have taken up 
the cultivation of Liliums have been dis- 
appointed. Failure is not always the 
fault of the grower; much depends upon the 
condition of the bulb before planting: that even 


the best cultivation may fail to produce more’ 
- than a few very poor flowers. This is usually 
caused by the absence of the lower fleshy 


roots, which should never be removed, nor if 
possible allowed to become quite dry. It is 
unfortunate that the bulbs arrive in England 
with these roots removed. Whether the pack- 
ing requires their removal, or whether to 
cheapen the rate at which a certain number 
of bulbs can be sent, I must leave others to 
decide. The result, however, is greatly 
against the bulb’s future welfare. It is very 
probable that the fungus diseases that attack 
some Lilies may be traced to the weakening 
effect of removing the roots. What, there- 
fore, is the remedy? The most effective 
remedy, and one which I have tried, is to 


~ grow one’s own, bulbs. This, of course, takes 


time, but the results are highly satisfactory 


_and well worth the trouble and time involved, 
as these home-grown bulbs are healthier and 


finer than any imported. 

A start will have to be made with an im- 
ported bulb, as such seldom ripens in’ this 
country. Suppose a start is made with L. 
auratum minus roots, with a view to obtain- 
ing home-grown bulbs. Before it recovers its 
health it must receive very careful treatment 
for 18 months. By then it should have a fresh 
Pot up the imported 
bulbs in well-drained 6-inch or 8-inch pots, 
according to the size of the bulbs. The com- 
post should consist of peat, loam, and leaf- 
mould in equal quantities with a little soot, 
sand, and a handful of small pieces of char- 
A little charcoal dust should be placed 
immediately under the bulb. When used, the 
compost should be fairly moist and the bulbs 
should be placed 4 inches below the rim of the 
pot and covered only with 1 inch of compost. 
Fill in the vacant space above with moist 
Moss, and then no more water will be re- 


quired for a considerable time. The interval, 


however, will vary with the temperature and 
humidity of the structure in which the pots 


stand, which may be the floor of a cool green- 


house or a frost-proof frame, but fire-heat in 


The bud of L. Neilgherrense develops 
with segments well thrown back 


excess must not be given. For the cultivation 
of Lilies the usual conditions are these : Never 
let the bulb become dust-dry, yet continual 
soakings when in 
the dormant state 
are most injurious. 
All frost: should be 
excluded, but the 
temperature in win- 
ter should. not be 
above 50 degs., or 
less in the case of 
hardier bulbs. When growth commences 
more nourishment will ‘be required, both 
solid and liquid. Remove the Moss and 
eplace it with layers of rich soil mixed 
‘with loam and a little soot. As _ the 
flower-stem rises more water will be re- 
quired, until when the buds appear it is 
scarcely possible to give too much. In the 
case of a strong, healthy bulb liquid manure 
may be given until the flowers open. Should 
these be small and weak remove them to 
avoid weakening the bulb. In doing this re- 
move none of the foliage, for every leaf is 
necessary to the plant in the critical period 
after flowering. Too many Lilies are ruined 
by the common mistake of drying them. off 
suddenly or placing them under the stage in 
the dark. It is after flowering that the 
blooms for next year are formed and stored 
up in the bulb, and it is impossible that 
embryo blossoms can be formed if its leaves 
and stem are dried off prematurely. Given 
proper attention and _ sufficient moisture, 
plenty of sun in the open, or in an airy green- 
house, the bulb will grow and mature and 
produce fine flowers the following year. The 
bulb must not be allowed to become quite 
dry even when the last scrap of green has dis- 
appeared, although the dormant season then 
commences, when little moisture is required. 
It is then it can be repotted, or be placed in 
an open border or bed, without disturbing the 
ball of soil the following March. It will then 
increase yearly in numbers and strength. 
Bulbs of foreign Lilies when planting 
should be inserted in rather a shady border of 
deep soil, not by shrubs close to the bulbs, 
unless they are small, but the shade afforded 
by distant trees, walls, or high, close-boarded 
fence. Such things as Privet, Laurel, and 





into a funnel-shaped trumpet, 
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The graceful bud of the Neilgherry Lily, 
fully 9 inches long 


the like exhaust the soil too much, but peat- 
loving plants that do not form long, rambling 
roots, like Azaleas and Rhododendrons, are 
suitable in a young state for giving slight 
shade to a Lily border or bed. 

The site having been chosen excavate a 
hole 2 feet deep, placing at the bottom 
6 inches to 8 inches of drainage, on which 
place turves or pieces of peat, and fill up to 
within 6 inches of the surface with a mixture 
of peat, loam, leaf-soil, and charcoal. On no 
account add fresh manure to the compost, as 
the lower roots gréatly object to it, although 
surface mulches, when the plants are in full 
growth in the summer, greatly benefit them, 
and after flower-buds are formed a soaking 
with liquid-manure occasionally is highly 
beneficial. Here, in the warm climate of 
Devonshire, no protection during winter is 
needed, but in cold districts and heavy soils 
Japanese Lilies, like L. auratum, L. longi- 
florum, L. speciosum, etc., should be pro- 
tected with a heap of coal-ashes before frost 
sets in. This not only shoots off the super- 
abundant rain, but also excludes frost. These 
ashes must all be removed in the spring, 
substituting a flat mulch 3 inches or 4 inches 
deep of rich soil. The hungry roots at the 
base of the stem on most Lilies will seize on 
the food, the result being strong and vigorous 
growth. 

The bulbs of Lilium candidum must be put 
in much earlier than others; in fact, soon 
after its blossoms have faded, if the best re- 
sults are expected. e. eH. 


Lilium Neilgherrense 


AST year, thanks to the kind offices of a 
friend in the Neilgherry Mountains, I 
was able, for the first time, to see this 
exquisite Indian Lily in full bloom. The 
bulbs, which were collected in the neighbour- 
hood of Ootacamund, were about the size of 
Walnuts and creamy-white in colour. They 
arrived in good condition and were potted up 
in a mixture of good fibrous loam with a little 
silver sand, in which they grew steadily on in 
a cool greenhouse until flowering. ° 
The flowers, which are of a lovely cream 
colour shading to rich lemon-buff internally, 
are remarkable for their exquisite grace in 
outline. The buds were fully 9 inches long, 
opening to a long funnel-shaped trumpet with 
well-expanded segments. ‘The flowers were 
delicately perfumed besides being very 
graceful in outline. Crp ies 
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The. History of an Interesting Orchid 


Cypripedium insigne Sanderze 


WING to its good constitution the 

yellow form of the popular Cypripedium 

insigne, known as var. Sanderz, has 
now become fairly plentiful. 

The opportunity should, therefore, be taken 
of the reduced price to secure one or more 
examples, small plants being obtainable for 
about five shillings, and to weed out inferior 
varieties, thus raising the general level of the 
collection. 

Six small plants have increased with me in 
a few years to.a handsome mass, bearing this 
year over 50 blooms.: The second and third 
year after repotting they receive supplies of 
soot-water when the flower-spikes appear, 
which improves the colour of foliage and 
flower.. The following year they are re- 
potted, and if the plants have become over- 
lange or bare in the centre they are broken 
up, all the compost shaken out, and the op- 
portunity taken to increase their numbers. 

Although this section of Orchids suffers 


divided ultimately passed, at a high figure, 
into the collections of Baron Schroder, the 
predecessor of the present bearer of the title, 
and Mr. Measures, a noted grower of Cypri- 
pediums at that period. 

The latter plant eventually came on to the 
market and was rapidly increased by division, 
and from it all the plants in commerce are 
derived. At a later period it was raised by 
seed on several occasions by “ selfing,’ or 
fertilising it with its own pollen. 

These seedlings have come true in colour, 
with slight variations in the white margin of 
the upper part of the flower, or dorsal sepal, 
and trifling differences in the few brown spots 
common to this variety. 

Other yellow forms. appeared in later im- 
portations, including Sanderianum, with 
smaller flowers on a taller spike, and a less 
robust constitution; Dorothy, Ernesti, and 
Laura Kimball, the latter a fine variety 
having flowers of a darker yellow and no 





Mr. Ashton’s group of Cypripedium insigne Sanders 


less than others from the check of repotting, 
I find it desirable to deal with half of their 
number at one time, and the present is a 
suitable one to undertake the work. 

Like all terrestrial Orchids, they succeed 
well when standing on ashes and shingle, or 
inverted pd@s. The open, airy conditions 
suitable to the epiphytal section not being so 
essential, whilst having no pseudo-bulbs they 
have no lengthened resting period. 

The history of this variety affords an inter- 
esting example of the luck and sporting 
interest that attended the purchase of plants 
in the days when large importations of 
Orchids were made. 

A large consignment of Cypripedium 
insigne having been received by Messrs. 
Sander, the noted firm of Orchid specialists, 
and the main portion duly disposed of, a 
parcel of small oddments that remained 
passed into the possession of Mr. Young, a 
nurseryman, of St. Albans, for a small sum. 

When these were established and approach- 
ing the flowering stage one was noticed 
having a flower-stem of a distinctive yellow 
colour, and this plant again became the pro- 
perty of the original importers. The two 
portions into which it was subsequently 


spots on the dorsal sepal, but the variety 
Sandere ‘still holds unchallenged the pride of 
place. 

It may, therefore, truthfully be said that 
all the plants of Sandere have originated 
from one small piece discovered amongst the 
sweepings of the warehouse. 

Tunbridge Wells. E.R. Asuton. 


Since writing the above notes, which set 
forth the generally-accepted version, and 
were confirmed to me by a representative of 


Messrs. Sander, as also by Mr. Harry Dixon,. 


who recently exhibited a fine group of this 
variety before the Royal Horticultural 
Society from his nurseries at Wandsworth, 
besides other authorities, I have had the op- 
portunity of further consulting with the 
principal persons concerned, and it appears 
that various versions are current, even 
amongst those who were most intimately con- 
nected with the occurrence. 

Mr. F. Sander, the present head of the 
famous St. Albans firm, tells me that the 
plant was first flowered by his father at their 
George Street Nurseries. It was— sub- 
sequently sold to Mr. Measures, and the late 
Baron Schréder, hearing of the transaction, 
reproached Mr. Sander for not having given 
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him the first offer of it, and a similar variety, 
C. i. Sanderianum, which appeared later, and ~ 
was at that time thought to be equal in 
merit, was sold to him in place of it. A 
portion of Mr. Measures’ plant was bought 
back by Mr. Sander for a large sum, and sold 
to Mr. Norman Cookson, a noted amateur in 
the north of England. “Mr. Young, he is 
sure, had no dealing in the plant, although 
he frequently bought remnants of importa- 
tions, and his name could be more accurately © 
connected with the equally well-known C. i. 
Harefield Hall. These facts were repeatedly 
stated to him by his father, and seem con- — 
clusive. 7 
A well-known Orchidist, who for many — 
years represented the firm of Messrs. Sander, © 
and was with them at the time of these © 
events, informs me that his recollection is~ 
that the importation of C. i. montanum was § 
sold as received at Messrs, Protheroe and 
Morris’ auction-rooms, and that the plant 
was bought there on chance by Mr. Measures, ~ 
half of it being re-purchased by Messrs. = 
Sander and sold to Mr. N. Cookson for £300. ~ 
Finally, meeting Mr. Cypher, the ‘well- 
known horticulturist from Cheltenham, he 
gives me the interesting information that he 
was present at Messrs. Protheroe and Morris’ ~ 
rooms when Mr. Measures bought the plant — 
in flower, a small specimen with one growth ~ 
and flower and a young break for £80, and 
saw him take the plant away with him. That 
some time later, being at Messrs. Sander’s | 
nurseries, he was. advised by Mr. Godseff, | 
their manager, to wait a short while, as they — 
were expecting an interesting plant. This 
proved to be one of the four pieces into which 
the plant had been, divided, and was sold by 
them to Mr. N. Cookson for £240. “4 
Seeing that those warious transactions took 
place about 32 years ago, it is, perhaps, 


- excusable that the memory of the facts of the © 


case have become a little confused. 
Mr. Sander also tells me that few of the — 
seedlings raised by cross-fertilisation are — 


equal to the parent, and that g-aoths of the ~ 


plants in commerce are divisions from the — 
original plant. 
These details of a bygone age are, perhaps, 
worthy of being placed on record, some of — 
them certainly not having been published be- — 
fore, as much interesting lore is current con- — 
cerning those early adventurous days, when — 
the whole tropical world was being ransacked — 
for new species, a procedure that has now — 
fallen into disuse owing to the ease and popu- 
larity of seedling-raising. E> Rea, 


Vanda Watsoni -~ 


At.a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- ~ 
tural Society this striking Vanda was on 
view. It hails from the interior of Annam, — 
from whence it was introduced by Messrs. — 
Sander and Son, St. Albans, through their — 
collector, Micholitz. It was named in honour — 
of Mr. W. Watson, late Curator of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Kew, and it somewhat re-_ 
sembles V. Kimballiana, but the flowers are — 
pure white. This type of Vanda does not — 
require much head-room. The plants can be 
grown in low houses either on the stage or 
suspended from the roof rafters. Fairly deep 
pans or teak wood baskets are the most suit- — 
able receptacles, and wire handles should be — 
attached if it is desired to grow the plants — 
suspended. The pans are filled to one-half — 
of their depth with drainage, and the com- ~ 
post consists of Osmunda fibre and 
Sphagnum Moss. in equal parts. The re- 
potting or top-dressing should be carried out 
towards the end of February, when it will be 
noticed that root-action begins. A minimum — 
temperature of 50 degs. Fahr. should be 
maintained and the roots kept more or léss 
moist throughout the year. Bos 
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FERTILISERS AND MANURES 


Nitrate of soda in the open ground 
and under glass 


HOSE who wish to utilise the growing 

season cannot afford to ignore nitrate 

of soda. It is a good fertiliser, but 
in my opinion its most valuable charac- 
teristic is the power which it possesses of 
hastening the progress of growing crops. 
This is exactly what growers need, especially 
those whose prosperity in a great measure 
depends on securing an early market for their 
produce. A timely application will frequently 
to a great extent neutralise the effects of a 
bad growing time. A rather striking in- 
stance of this came to my notice some years 
ago. A neighbour had several acres of Tur- 
nips which he was anxious to send to market 
in late autumn. The late summer and early 
autumn months were unusually cold, the Tur- 
nips came to a standstill, and there was a 
danger that the earlier and more. profitable 
markets. would be lost. The owner then 
decided to give a liberal dressing with nitrate, 
which had the effect of quickly moving them 
into new life, and they were ready for market 
in good time and made profitable prices. I 
do not think that any other manure would 
have pushed them along so quickly. I hada 
breadth of Cos Lettuce which, owing to some 
poverty in the soil and very hot, dry weather, 
had come to a standstill, and I wanted them 
badly for early local trade. I top-dressed 
with nitrate and in 1o days the yellow tinge 
had vanished, the leaves changed to a rich 
green, and those Lettuces turned in well in 
good time. In this district there are some 
acres of allotments, and the holders use 
nitrate very freely.. They obtain it from local 
retailers, no instructions being given; but I 
have never known any injury to be inflicted. 
When a crop is not progressing as it should 
do the holder gives a top-dressing of nitrate 
more or less liberally according to the nature 


of the crop. Wishing to know how nitrate 


early maturing counts for much. 


would act under glass, I top-dressed a few 


plants with it, but the result was discourag- 


ing, for those plants suffered severely. 
Although I gave little it was too much, for 
the simple reason that it was applied in the 
wrong way. According to the Chilean 
Nitrate Committee it can only be applied 


‘safely in solution to tender things under 


we 


glass, and at a strength not exceeding 3 oz.” 


to the gallon. It appears that market growers 
use it largely for Tomatoes, and it has on 
them the same hastening effect that charac- 
terises it in the open air. Those who have 
grown Tomatoes for any length of time know 
that it sometimes happens that the crop 
hangs fire just as the third truss is swelling, 


‘the first-formed fruits remaining green in- 


stead of colouring. I remember one year 
that I had four trusses formed before colour- 
ing began. I had a good crop, the fruit 


_ finished off well, the plants being very healthy 


and strong, but I was to days behind in 
gathering. This kind of thing is annoying 
when one needs the fruit badly, as I did. 


Therefore a manure that is capable of hasten- 


ing maturity in addition to nourishing the 
plants is valuable. When growing for profit 
I take the 
following from a booklet issued by the 


- Chilean Nitrate Committee : — ‘‘ Consider 


the economy of its application. Year after 
year the gardener, and in particular the mar- 
ket gardener, uses vast quantities of a dress- 
ing containing no ready-formed nitrates. 
Even if the dung were obtainable for nothing 
the labour of applying it would cost more 
than the amount of nitrogen—which it 


_annually yields by decomposition in the soil— 


could be purchased for in the form of nitrate 


of soda.’”? These words deserve consideration 
from those who are obliged to run their gar- 
dens on economical lines, and I am afraid that 
there are comparatively few who are. not 
obliged to do so nowadays. The cartage and 
wheeling of dung is laborious and costly. 

J. CORNHILL. 


Small kitchen gardens: Advantages 
of simultaneous cropping 


It is generally understood that the majority 
of kitchen garden produce cannot be grown 
on the same ground continuously, but not 
only this, much more can be produced by 
having several varieties of vegetables grow- 
ing together on the same plot. ~ 

To be successful with this method one must 
first of all become acquainted with two 
things, namely, the amount of organic and 
inorganic manures which will suit the vari- 
ous plants for the plots, and secondly, those 
things which will mature together so that the 
plots can be cleared and prepared for other 
things to follow. : 

Some- plants require soil rich in potash, 
some phosphorus; it follows that one crop 
which requires a great amount of the above 
should be followed the same season by 
another of a similar mature. The following 
season the reverse should be practised, so 
that thé different plots regain their tonic 
properties. : 

In these gardens which stand on a subsoil 
of stiff clay I find nothing better to replace 
the above than a heavy dressing of burnt 
ashes, which, in the course of a ~season, 
amount to several cartloads. Every avail- 
able means is explored to keep up this supply, 
and the ‘‘ rubbish yard’’ is ablaze most of 
the year round. The value of burnt ashes 
cannot be under-estimated, as they contain 
those inorganic manures so valuable to suc- 
cessful cultivation. To name a few of these 
I will mention phosphoric acid, potash and 
soda, magnesia, lime, iron oxide, and 
carbonic acid. 

Organic manures must be applied accord- 
ingly. _ If these are not procurable a sub- 
stitute can be found in the nature of decom- 
posed refuse which has been allowed to 
accumulate, such as leaves, old soil, and even 
prunings. Since the shortage of organic 
manures this substitute has been the subject 
of many contributions to the horticultural 
Press. 

We now come to the mode of cropping. I 
will devote space to two instances. ‘Take, 
for example, a section or plot of the kitchen 
garden about 10 yards square. Presuming 
this has been well trenched and manured ac- 
cording to the requirements, divide the plot 
into four rows, which will allow the two 
outer rows to be Broad Beans ahd the two 
inner rows Scarlet Runners, each 6 feet 
apart. Between these can be sown Spinach, 
early-maturing Turnips, and even early dwarf 
Peas. It is advisable to place the Spinach 
between the Scarlet Runners. 

As these crops are harvested and the 
ground cleared it may be filled with winter 
greenstuff, which will mature before spring 
is far advanced, so that the ground can be 
again prepared, this time to be cropped by 
roots, and the four rows may be dwarf Peas. 
The rows should be well mulched during the 
summer months. Not only is this a guard 
against drought, but it keeps the plots sup- 
plied with nourishment, 

Supposing another plot to be of the same 
dimensions, this may contain four double 
rows of Celery. Between the rows a suc- 
cession of Lettuce may be planted as long as 
room permits. The Celery having been well 


manured, the ground will, after trenching, 


be in splendid condition for spring-sown 
Onions, with three or four rows of dwarf 
Peas between. 

Having practised both separate and simul- 
taneous cropping I have proved that the latter 
is by far the easier and more certain method 
of keeping the requirements of the establish- 
ment well supplied with choice vegetables 
throughout the year. GEO. Rospinson. 


Manuring 


Keverstone, Bath. 

WOULD like. to establish the difference 

between manuring and fertilising. Tl erti- 

lisers are for feeding only—a replacing of 
those essential chemical elements which the 
vegetation has exhausted, while manures are 
for the same thing, plus something else. If I 
may be permitted to draw a commonplace 
analogy I would say that the use of a ferti- 
liser is equivalent to treating the soil with 
Liebeg’s Extract of Meat, while to give it a 
dressing of manure is more equivalent to 
feeding it on beefsteak. 

There is room for both these methods and 
a time when one is better than the other. 
The bulky manure from the farmyard not 
only ‘contains plant-food in an easily as- 
similable form, but supplies to the soil what 
is known as humus, a substance of- great 
mechanical value, in that it arrests and holds 
both moisture and warmth, and is at hand to 
receive, and-hold up to the plant, the added 
fertilising properties when its own natural 
supply is exhausted. In this important re- 
spect it improves the texture of the soil, for, 
to a certain extent, it breaks up the capillary 
ducts and thtis moderates the evaporation 
which is always going on. Yet I must point 
out that even this can be overdone, for sour- 
ness and disease follow an undue proportion 
of humus. I think every amateur gardener 
who. wheels a few barrowsful of manure on 
to his land should learn these facts, for this 
kind of knowledge is conducive to intelligent 
work. 

Leaving fertilisers for the time being, there 
are a few things that need saying about ordi- 
nary manures and how to apply them. There 
is a vast difference between manure from the 
stables, that from the piggery, and that from 
the byre, and they have their distinctive uses. 
That from the stable is light, and, mechani- 
cally, is of the greatest value on heavy soils, 
which it helps to correct. That from the 
cow-byre is, relatively, very heavy, and, being 
more solid and retentive, finds its fullest 
value in feeding and heartening light, hot 
soils. For intermediate soils both are good, 
with no outstanding advantages belonging to 
either, and though weight for weight would 
be about equal, the bulk of the stable manure 
is double that of the byre or piggery. A mix- 
ture containing all three, together with other 
rotted refuse, is a good dressing for any ordi- 
nary soil, but even with this, care should be 
taken that no deleterious foreign substance 
was included. It may sound strange to talk 
of clean manure, and there is not only such a 
thing, but cleanliness is more than desirable. 
It is not ‘* everything” that a careful and 
thoughtful man would consign to the manure- 
heap, he would bury it out of the way. 

There is no complete agreement as to the 
condition in which manures should be used 
to get full value out of them. Some authori- 
ties assert that they are best used quite green, 
that is, fresh. There are others who are 
quite as emphatic that they should be well 
decomposed, and so allow the manure-heap to 
stand a whole year before breaking into it. 
If I can rely upon my own experience of 
several decades, it is best and most valuable 
in a half-rotted condition, when it has practi- 
cally lost nothing, but has reached that stage 
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at which its salts are immediately available. 
I admit that there are purposes for which I 
would have it so thoroughly decayed as to 
resemble soil, but those are exceptions, and, 
after all, in this, as in so many things, it is 
safest to follow the happy mean. 

From what has been said it may possibly 
be inferred that manuring is regulated by the 
character of the soil, but this is only half the 
truth, for it is also regulated by the nature of 
the crop it is expected to benefit. There are 
certain crops which newly-applied dressings 
would spoil, and if anyone doubts this let 
him experiment on Beets, Carrots, and 
Parsnips. He will find that there would be a 
large proportion of forked roots which, I 
think, he would consider a grave defect, and 
this owing entirely to the fresh application of 
manure. Such crops are most successfully 
grown on soil in which the dressing for the 
preceding crop has not been exhausted, and 
on deeply-worked beds from which, for in- 
stance, Celery has been recently lifted. 

How should manure be applied? There 
are several methods followed. One is to lay 
it thickly along the trench when digging, 
another, to spread it more or less thickly on 
the surface and incorporate it with the soil as 
it is being dug. Some will cover their Pota- 
toes with manure, others will put it beneath. 
There may be, and doubtless is, something to 
be said for each, but the thorough incorpora- 
tion of the manure with the soil, throughout 
its whole body, is undoubtedly the best in a 
general way. Roots, as we all know, ramify 
throughout the soil in search of it, and it is 
therefore of advantage to the plant if they 
find supplies in all directions. Even at the 
bottom of a Celery trench it is better to in- 
corporate soil with manure than to lay the 
latter in a thick strata and cover it with soil. 
As to quantities, it is difficult to determine 
without the risk of misleading. Some crops 
are gross feeders, these generally being. of a 
leafy character, such as the Cabbage family 
(Brassicz). Onions are gross feeders too, but 
with them all we have to remember is that 
a rich soil needs less manure than a poor 
soil, and there is the danger of over-nitrifica- 
tion if soils already rich are over-fed. Taking 
quite an ordinary, exhausted soil, 2 cwts. of 
manure are not too much per rod, but I do not 
lay that down as a rule to be followed, but 
merely as the suggestion of a basis on which 
to work. 

When should manure be -applied? For 
Roses, fruit-trees, and shrubs it may be ap- 
plied in autumn, even if planting does not 
take place till spring, but for flowers and 
vegetables it should be applied only a short 
time before planting, and this without refer- 
ence to the time of year. For example, one 
would manure for winter Lettuce and early 
Cabbage in September or October, just be- 
fore the planting was made. For ordinary 
summer crops it would be applied in 
February, March, and April; for new Straw- 
berry plantations, in August or early Sep- 
tember, and so on. 

Manures are also used for mulching, but as 
this is a matter more to do with stimulating 
and nursing I will refer to it later, when deal- 


ing with the use of fertilisers. Ba [sods 
Hotbeds in frames 
The preparation of hotbeds should be 


pushed on without delay. The fermenting 
material should consist of two-thirds leaves 
and one-third long stable litter thoroughly 
mixed. The more often it can be turned the 
better. When forming the hotbed ensure 
that a margin of 2 feet is left over the size of 
the frame to allow for the addition of more 
material later. Test the heat of the bed daily 
by means of a stick thrust into. the centze. 
As soon as the temperature begins to decline 
the soil may be placed in the frame. 
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Manure Mixing 


HE purchase of mixed manures is not 
always to be recommended. In many 
cases crops do not require complete 
manuring, and further, it is not always possi- 
ble to obtain a mixed manure which will 
supply the actual requirements of a crop. 
Either there will be a deficiency in some direc- 


tion necessitating the addition of some 
supplementary. manure, or an excess in 
another direction resulting in waste. The 


manure mixer does not consider the special 
conditions which govern manurial treatment. 
If it is possible, however, to have one’s own 
selections of manures mixed by the merchant, 


it is a considerable advantage because mixing . 


can be done much better at the factory than 
on the farm. The following notes on manure 
mixing are added for the benefit of those who 
do mix their own manures and will serve to 
prevent inconvenience or loss which might 
result from a lack of knowledge of what 
manures may or may not be mixed :— 


SUPERPHOSPHATE 


SULPHATE OF BASIC 

AMMONIA ee SLAG 
NITRATE ees POTASH 
OF SODA MANURES 


STEAMED BONE FLOUR 
OR BONE MEAL 


Manures connected by double lines in the 
above chart should never be mixed. Those 
connected by broken lines should be applied 
immediately after mixing. 

Those connected by single unbroken lines 
can be mixed at any time. 


It will be seen from the above chart that 
steamed bone-flour and bone-meal are suit- 
able for mixing with any other manures. 


Certain mixtures, such as sulphate of am- 
monia with superphosphate, or of both of 
these with salt and kainit, if not sown soon 
after mixing will become moist and pasty, 
and are difficult to sow. The addition of 
steamed bone-flour or fine bone-meal at least 
I in. ro prevents this. 


Other mixtures harden soon after mixing 
(such as mixtures of sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash, and superphosphate). The 
use of some steamed bone-flour or fine bone- 
meal in such a mixture prevents this taking 
place. 


Superphosphate should not ordinarily be 


mixed with slag or ground mineral phos- - 


phates, as this results in the soluble phos- 
phate of the superphosphate becoming in- 
soluble in pure water (though readily soluble 
in soil water) to an extent varying with the 
lime content of the slag. 


Steamed bone-flour and bone-meal produce 
no such effect unless the mixture is allowed 
to lie for a long time, but absorb excess acid, 
and their use results in a dry, powdery mix- 
ture with the acid manure. 


When buying mixed or compound manures 
growers should insist that they contain at 
least 15 per cent. of steamed bone-flour or 
bone-meal in order to make sure that the 
manure is in good condition and that ad- 
vantage may be taken of the valuable physi- 
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cal and biological characteristics which can 
only be supplied to the soil by bones. 
’ It should be remembered that lime must 
never be mixed with superphosphate, dung, 
guanos, bone-meal, or sulphate of ammonia. 
—Reprinted from ‘‘ Manuring for Profitable 
Production.’’ An instructive booklet, copies 
of which may be obtained, free of charge, 
from The Imperial House, Kingsway, 
W.C. 2, or from Frank Ewart Corrie, B.Sc., 
Star Cottage, Lingfield, Surrey. 

For further notes on manure mixing and 
mixtures the reader is recommended to study 
leaflet No. 344 of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Mulching in the flower garden 


Pree: several years past I have mulched- 


nearly all the beds in the flower gar- 

den, and with the most satisfactory re- 
sults. In the case of all plants which are 
benefited by a little extra nourishment, 1 
mulch with short manure, but in the case of 
others, that usually make growth enough 
without any such support, I simply cover the 
beds thinly with short Grass, from which the 
plants derive much benefit, and the saving of 
labour in watering is very considerable. In- 


‘deed, I do not think that any amount of 


watering would produce the same result, be- 
cause it tends to encourage surface rooting, 
and, every now and then, something occurs 
that for a short period, at least, prevents the 
accustomed supply being given, and, in a 
hot soil, the young surface roots soon perish; 
where, however, the beds are mulched there 
is no occasion to feel uneasy about the water 
supply. In most cases it is best to put on the 
mulching as soon after planting is finished 
as is convenient. Verbenas, Violets, Agera- 
tums, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, Iresines, 
Coleus, Tricolor Geraniums, etc., I mulch 


- with manure decayed sufficiently to break up 
I have generally used: - 


easily with a fork. 
horse-manure, but last season I obtained. it 
from a bullock-yard, the manure from which 
is of a cooler character than that from 
stables, and better suited for a hot soil. The 
expense of the manure compared with the 
well-being of the plants and the saving of 
labour in watering is a mere trifle. I turn 
out annually from 40,000 to 50,000 plants, 
exclusive of such as are hardy, and about five 
one-horse loads of manure suffice to mulch 
all that require such assistance. It should 
be placed evenly all over the surface of the 
beds with the hand, and where the appear- 
ance of the manure is objectionable about 
an inch of fine soil should be placed over it, 
and all plants that require pegging down 
should receive that attention in good time. 

Vegetation suffers more from drought on 
strong land—from its tendency to crack 
into deep fissures, and thus part rapidly with 
its moisture—than on light, sandy soil, where 
the surface remains intact. There is, too, a 
vast difference in the power of various soils, 
often even in the same locality, to absorb 
heat during bright sunshine, and: it is on 
those soils which, either from their colour or 


composition may be termed hot soils, that — 


the value of a thin covering of some non- 
absorbent retentive substance will be most 
appreciated. 

Pelargoniums of the scarlet section will stand 
a good deal of drought in a deep soil, but in 
hot summers a thin covering of short Grass 
or Moss is a great help to them, and, if put 
on in time, will prevent their losing their 
lower leaves. This- class of plants usually 
makes growth enough, and, therefore, all 
they require is some thin covering to check 
evaporation. Petunias, when once estab- 


_ lished, even on the hottest and driest soils, 


never seem to require either watering or 
mulching; a dry, hot season, in fact, suits 
them best, and very showy inexpensive beds 
they make when pegged down. Attra? 
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FRUIT 
New Apple S. T, Wright 


This is a new cooking variety named in 
honour of the late Superintendent of the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, 
Wisley. The fruit is exceptionally hand- 
some and of first-class cooking quality. The 
skin is heavily marked with bright red 
streaks and is suffused over the whole sur- 
face with a glowing rose colour. It is claimed 
to be even more handsome in appearance than 
the highly-coloured Gascoigne’s Scarlet and 
the tempting Peasgood’s Nonsuch. It 
secured the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Award of Merit when shown by the raiser, 
Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Middle Green, Langley, 
near Slough. Readers will be interested to 
hear something of its growth and cropping 
qualities—growth is decidedly robust, the 
trees being of good habit, forming handsome 
pyramids. As our illustration shows, it is a 
heavy cropper as a cordon; it is also free- 
bearing when grown as bush or pyramid. In 
all forms it has borne consistently for the past 
eight years. 


Forking and digging among 
fruit-trees 


PLACE forking first because it is the 
least injurious to the roots, other condi- 
tions being equal. Give an average man 

a good spade, send him to dig among fruit- 
trees without any special instructions, and he 
will wield that spade in a manner very de- 
structive to the surface roots. A four-tined or 
five-tined fork, or even a three-tined fork is 
more suitable than the spade. In districts 
where the soil is clayey there is a two-tined 
tool used which is specially made for such 
soil. 

Assist the fibrous roots near the surface by 
all means. The fibrous roots are those 
which absorb the food for the benefit of the 
trees. The strong and fibreless roots take 
little part in the collection of food for the 
tree, but they serve as anchors for holding 
the tree in position, and as channels for the 
conveyance of the sap to the central channel, 
the stem, from which, in turn, it is again 
distributed along the branches and into the 
leaves. The gardener takes great care of 
these fibrous roots and uses his best efforts to 


- increase their number and to keep them near 


the surface. This he does by timely mulch- 
ing and the retention of surface moisture, as 
well as by the application of dressings of the 
most suitable fertilisers to the surface. Hence 
we keep the ground clean and pervious to the 
air without serious injury to the fibrous roots. 
To this end we banish the spade and sub- 
stitute the fork. To what radius from the 
stem of the tree should we banish the spade? 
Experience has taught us that a distance 
equal to the radius of the branches of the 
respective trees is generally sufficient to ob- 
tain the desired result, the major part of the 
root-system of fruit-trees being within that 
radius. The root-system cannot economically 
be restricted to the radius of the branches. 
The main point is to realise the injury which 


has been caused to fruit-trees (and many 


others) by the injudicious use of the spade 


-about them. 


STAKING NEWLY-PLANTED TREES.—It is not 
easy to realise the effective and durable use 
of strong, coarse, vet otherwise waste paper 
as a protective collar when properly fixed 
around the stem of a tree requiring the sup- 
port of a strong and durable stake. Anyone 
who has not tried stakes for’the support of 
standard fruit-trees in exposed situations 
should not fail to give them a trial, taking 
care to fix the stakes on the windward side 
of the trees. This is important, no matter 
what the kind of stake used. If more atten- 
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Apple S. T. Wright 
A single cordon three years old 


tion were given to staking we should not see 
so many trees injured by being blown against 
the top of the stakes. The coarse packing- 
paper is strong, cheap, and durable. It 
should be passed around the stem of the tree 
two-fold or three-fold, be 4 inches to 6 inches 
in width, and be tied on the tree first with 
strong and tarred twine or thin cord. Then, 
with the long ends for passing around the 
stakes, pull the tree into an upright position, 
at the same time twisting the string or cord 
tightly up to the stake. There should be two 
such ties to each tree, one at from 2 feet to 
21 feet above the soil and the second at about 
8 inches below the lowest branches. Upon 
this tie falls the greatest tension, and it 
should be kept under observation daily during 
stormy weather until the tree has become 
settled. 

MULCHING FRUIT-TREES.—In the case of 
newly-planted trees of all descriptions mulch- 
ing is frequently very beneficial to them. It 
preserves moisture and heat, and supplies 
food in many cases. No good purpose would 
be served by wide differentiation, but ex- 
planation will probably be helpful. We will 
take them in the above order :— 

Moisture: In a period of heat and drought 
we find crops and trees whose roots have a 
slight surface covering of stable manure, 
litter, Grass, Bracken, etc., do not suffer so 
much from the drought. Heat: Water a 
newly-planted shrub late in autumn or early 
winter with water raised to about 120 degs. 
F., and that warm water will instantly raise 
the temperature of the soil about that tree to 
about 60 degs. F. The mulch will prevent 
the rapid escape of the warmth, root action 
has been stimulated, and the winter fails to 
unduly check them. The following is a case 
in point. An Aucuba about 50 years old had 
never before been disturbed. The work was 
commenced November roth, 1878, and was 
completed 22nd of the same month, the tree 
exhibiting little indication of the trial it had 
undergone. The tree was well watered, 
using warm water, then a mulch of litter from 
the stables was given. That tree was all 
right when I last saw it in 1885, seven years 
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after the operation. In November, 1890, 
almost similar work was done with large 
Holly-trees which had been growing many 
years undisturbed. They were successfully 
moved, thanks in no small degree to the use 
of hot water. This was on grey sand in one 
of the eastern counties; the Aucuba was in 
Yorkshire. 

Mulching in each case materially assisted 
in the retention of warmth and moisture, to 
the benefit of both: Aucuba and Hollies, at a 
time when all of them were passing through 
a great crisis. 


Perpetual-fruiting Raspberries 


ERPETUAL - FRUITING Raspberries 

represent one of the most profitable 

groups of plants which a well-arranged 
private garden contains. 

I never remove the old canes until the fruit 
is actually set on the new ones, which is 
generally about the second week in August, 
as quite a nice crop of fruit is always avail- 
able—even though these same canes have 
fruited during the previous year—{rom 
August until mid-November. Although I 
have practised the cutting away of all the 
canes after fruiting ceased, I have long since 
given it up, for the reason that no advantage 
is derived from such treatment. 

Many think that the plants will exhaust 
themselves by the method adopted, but it is 
not so, and as proof of this I have rows of 
strong, stout canes stopped at 8 feet last 
year from plants which have occupied the 
same position for four years. I am able to 
pick from quite a medium plantation of these 
Raspberries pounds of fruit every day from 
August, 6 lbs. being taken from the plants on 
November 5th, and in former years have 
gathered as much as 20 lbs. of fruit on 
November 15th. Some of the fruit-laden side 
branches measure over 3 feet in length on the 
variety Perpetuelle de Billard. 

Many people prefer the Raspberry to the 
Strawberry, owing to the often acid flavour 
of the latter, and where this is so a plantation 
of these perpetual-fruiting kinds should be 
introduced, as they are most valuable both 
for cooking and dessert. Judging by the in- 
quiries of garden owners who have seen them 
growing here, there should be a great future 
for them. 

Varieties I can strongly recommend are 
Perpetual Superlative (a delicious fruit), 
Ameliore de Congy (scarcely inferior in 
flavour to the above and a good cropper), 
Merveille des Quatre Saisons, Perpetuelle de 
Billard (an immense fruit with very large 
drupes), and November Abundance (a very 
large fruit with rather a sharp flavour). 
Surprise d’Automne is a _ yellow-fruited 
variety of delicious flavour and large size, 
cropping abundantly, especially during early 
autumn. 

Other vellow-fruited kinds are grown here 
(Sussex), but the latter has proved to be the 
most satisfactory. The Raspberry being a 
very shallow-rooting plant demands gener- 
ous treatment, for which it amply repays. 
The plants should not be allowed to suffer 
from want of moisture at any time, and I 
find that a position which is slightly shaded 
during the afternoon favours growth. At the 
same time, this is not absolutely essential. 

E. MarkHamM. 


Grease bands 


These should be examined periodically until 
April to ensure they are perfectly secure and 
sufficiently ‘‘ tacky.”” The nature of the pre- 
paration used, as well as climatic conditions, 
will determine how often this may be neces- 
sary. Good reliable preparations, although 
they may appear expensive at the start, are 
the most economical in the long run. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Kitchen garden 

Progressive work has scarcely been possi- 
ble in this department during the past week, 
owing to the condition of the soil; attention 
has, therefore, been given to the sorting over 
of roots in store and selection of Potatoes, 
Artichokes, and Potato Onions, for this 
season’s seed. Thongs have been prepared 
from the roots of Seakale also, and tied into 
bundles of 25, plunging them in sand until 
required for use. It is advisable to get this 
done as early as possible in the year, for root- 
action commences and young heads start de- 
veloping almost at once. More Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Chicory roots have been placed 
in warmth and will be forced gently. Con- 
tinue to collect leaves for digging into heavy 
soil and for mixing with stable manure in the 
formation of hotbeds. 


Hotbeds 


made up during the early part of the month 
and covered with frames may now be sown 
with early French Horn Carrots, early long 
white frame Turnips, and Sutton’s Favourite 
Lettuce. 


Onions 

Seeds of those it is desired to form extra 
large bulbs should now be sown in boxes of 
good rich soil, all of which has been passed 
through an 3-inch sieve. The boxes should 
be well drained and a thin layer of fibrous 
loam -and old spent Mushroom bed mixed 
and placed over the cracks before the boxes 
are filled up. Take care that the soil is not 
too wet, and make the whole moderately firm 
in the boxes before sowing, and after water- 
ing with a fine rose place the boxes on stages 
close to the glass in a house having a tem- 
perature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 


Brussels Sprouts and Leeks 

intended for early use may also be sown in 
boxes of light soil. Shallots and Potato 
Onions should be planted at the first possible 
opportunity, using a well-prepared piece of 
ground and planting the former at 9 inches 
apart both ways, and the latter a foot apart 
between the sets and 18 inches between the 
rows, as these require moulding up. 


Cannas 

These showy plants may now receive simi- 
lar treatment, and if extra large flower- 
spikes are desirable divide up the old roots 
and select only the finest and_ strongest 
rhizomes and place these into s-inch or 6-inch 
pots according to their vigour. Stand the 
plants in a house having a temperature of at 
least 60 degs. and water with great care until 
growth is active, when a stimulant may, with 
beneficial results, be applied. 


Flower garden . 

Give frequent attention to half-hardy plants 
occupying frames and cool-houses, for it 
often happens that at this season the former, 
on account of continuous frosts, have to be 
kept closed for days together and considerable 
damping takes place. With the return of 
milder conditions this must be removed and 
the plants given all the air possible. 


Specimen plants 
in large tubs and vases may be given a top- 
dressing of fresh soil, and others of a. more 
or less permanent character made up in order 
that they may become thoroughly established 
by the time they are required to furnish pro- 
minent positions in the garden. ‘This applies 
to Lilies, Hydrangeas, Agapanthus, Pome- 
granate, Myrtle, and Sweet Bay. 
E. MarkHam. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Pot Strawberries 

Those which were started with the New 
Year will now benefit by a rise in tempera- 
ture to 50 degs. at night and 55 degs. by day, 
allowing a fall of 5 degs. on cold nights, 
Take full advantage of sun-heat by allowing 
a 10 degs. rise during bright sunshine. Little 
ventilation is needed in the early stages until 
the thermometer reaches the day limit, when 
air should be given freely. It is an excellent 
plan, however, to maintain a little-crack of 
air on the top ventilators constantly, except 
when closed in the afternoon. These tem- 


peratures will suffice until the fruit has set. 


Avoid a hard, dry atmosphere by damping of 
walls and paths, but do not overdo it. Con- 
tinue to take advantage of all favourable 
occasions for syringing, taking care to spray 
the undersides of ‘the leaves. As soon as the 
flowers commence to expand syringing must 
cease, and a buoyant atmosphere maintained 
until the fruit has set. 


Late Grapes 


Late Grapes which still remain upon. the 
Vines should be removed to the Grape-room 
without delay. Take care, when cutting, to 
allow sufficient length of wood to ensure the 
bunches hanging quite clear of the bottles, 
and leave a foot or so of wood past the bunch. 
Use clear, soft water to fill the bottles, and 
add a few pieces of charcoal to keep it sweet. 
Examine the bunches at least once a week, 
removing any berries showing signs of decay, 
and keep the bottles supplied with water. As 
soon as the Grapes have been removed push 
on with pruning and cleaning. Thoroughly 
cleanse the woodwork and glass and lime- 
wash the walls. Remove loose bark from 
the Vines and well wash them with Gishurst 
Compound. Carefully prick up the top soil 
of the border and remove it, and replace with 
fresh loam. 


Feeding plants 


Many of the subjects now in flower in the 
conservatory, such as Richardia africana, 
Cyclamen persicum, and Primula sinensis, 
will benefit by an occasional watering with 
liquid-manure. 
sional batches of plants are filling their pots 
with roots, and a little weak liquid-manure 
will greatly assist them. Early batches of 
Lachenalias and Freesias may be treated 
likewise, while Nerine bulbs should be fed 
liberally until they go to rest. 


Hippeastrums 

A few bulbs of Amaryllis may now be 
placed in a warm greenhouse and started. 
Thoroughly soak the hardened balls of soil, 


turn them out of the pots, and attend to - 


drainage. -Prick away the surface soil, 

taking care not to damage the roots, and top- 

dress with a good rich compost. Plunge the 

Ge to the rims in a bed over a good bottom- 
eat. 


Forcing 


Continue to place successional batches of 
Seakale and Rhubarb in the Mushroom-house 
every other week to keep up the supply. 
Where such a structure iis not available the 
roots may be placed in large pots and given 
a position under the staging of a greenhouse 
with a temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. 
Pots inverted over those which contain the 
Seakale will exclude the light. Successional 
batches of Endive and Chicory may be 
brought in and kept dark to blanch. 


ee A. J. Pop. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


In the greenhouse succes- 
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Greenhouse 

Herbaceous Calceolarias will now be ready 
for shifting into their flowering pots, 6-inch 
or 7-inch pots, according to the vigour of the 
plant. 
suits them best. 
like a free root-run. 


Do not pot too firm, as they 
Place them, meanwhile, 


in the coolest part of the house, as they re- 


sent heat. Fumigate promptly if green-fly 
makes its appearance. A sowing of some of 
the more choice annuals should now be made 
to succeed those ‘sown in autumn. Clarkias, 
Schizanthus, Godetias, and Larkspurs are 
among the best. Give Cinerarias light ap- 
plications of some stimulant weekly. 


Forcing-house — 
Introduce, week by week, small batches of 
bulbs, Hyacinths, Tulips, and Daffodils being 
the leading features. Dielytra spectabilis and 
Solomon’s Seal are two graceful and easily- _ 
forced subjects. 


Strawberries 

introduced some weeks ago should now be 
taken out of the plunge and accommodated 
on the staging or transferred to a shelf near 
the glass in the early vinery. Go over the 
flowers in course with a bunny’s tail to en- 
sure impollination. Introduce the remainder 
of the stock for succession: Succession 
batches of Asparagus, Seakale, and Rhubarb 
should be introduced according to require- 
ments. Make weekly sowings of Mustard 
and Cress. 


Succession Vines 

The Vines, house, and border should all be 
prepared for starting a week or two hence, 
when there will be less time for this prepara- 
tory work. These remarks are also applicable 
to succession Peaches, 


Flower garden ; 
Fragrant plants are always highly ap- 
preciated, and where a ‘‘ scented garden ”’ is 
considered to be too ambitious an idea a_ 
colony of such plants should» be arranged 
near the main entrance to greet the visitor as 
he enters. Among plants with sweet-scented 
leaves the following readily suggest them- 
selves :—Sweet Briar, Southernwood, Balm, 
Peppermint, Costmary, Oswego Tea. All 
the foregoing may be planted now if the 


weather permit. For the same purpose 
propagate by cuttings Pineapple-scented 
Salvia (Salvia rutilans), Sweet-scented 


Verbena (Aloysia citriodora), Sweet-scented 
Geraniums in variety, and Heliotrope. Seeds 
should also be purchased of Sweet Peas, 
Sweet Sultan, Nicotiana affinis, Mignonette, 
Ten-week Stocks, and the Night-flowering 
Stock (Matthiola bicornis). Sow East Lothian 
Stocks in gentle heat. They require a long 
period to develop and are really best treated 
as biennials. Verbenas, too, should be sown 
without delay. Pot up autumn-struck bed- 
ding Geraniums in boxes into 33-inch pots 
and place in the early vinery or other inter-  — 
mediate house. . 


Vegetables 


Rhubarb in the open may now be for- 
warded by various devices. 
or large inverted flower-pots may be placed 
over the crowns. Even open, deep collars of 
earthenware or thick compressed paper will 
accelerate growth, so will a light covering of | 
any loose litter. Seakale can also be slightly 
forced and blanched by either of the first two | 
devices suggested for Rhubarb, and if the 
intervening spaces are filled with stable- 
manure or fresh leaves it will still more effec- 
tually speed up growth. : 

; CHARLES COMFORT. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 


A rather porous soil moderately rich 


Seakale covers | 
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VEGETABLES 


*&F orcing Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus 


ITHIN the next few weeks there is 
- certain to be an increased demand for 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus, 
and the supplying of such becomes an 
easier matter. Not, however, that it is diffi- 
-cult to do so at an earlier date, for if well- 
prepared crowns and _ sufficient heat be 
available the trio can be supplied in Decem- 
ber. Now, with the turn of the year, the 
crowns are more thoroughly rested, they 
start into growth with less heat, and good 
Rhubarb, Seakale, and Asparagus ought to 
be included almost daily in the vegetable list 
submitted to the kitchen. Owing to the 
shortage of Apples, Rhubarb, especially, is 
certain to be in great request, and*it is by no 
means difficult to provide it in quantity, even 
when accommodation for forcing may be of 
limited extent. ‘In former days the Mush- 
room-house provided a genial warmth which 
exactly suited Rhubarb and Seakale. Owing 
to the dispersion of horses in all save places 
where hunters are kept, the Mushroom-house 
is a thing of the past. Certainly, for the 
_forcing of Rhubarb, freshly-gathered leaves 
will provide some heat, but the process can- 
not really be called ‘‘ forcing,’ and the 
grower must look for a much more speedy 
way to pull early stalks. In most establish- 
ments there are, as a rule, numbers of tubs 
which are used, filled with summer-flowering 
plants, for the embellishment of terraces, or 
-for placing in the pleasure-grounds during 
| the season. If the crowns of Rhubarb be 
placed in these and packed with rough, half- 
decayed leaves—each tub being covered with 
another of the same diameter in order that 
light may be excluded—and the batch placed 
under the staging of a well-heated house, 
~good Rhubarb can be had in the course of a 
few weeks. Frequent waterings with tepid 
water are necessary, and as mice are apt to 
_ be destructive to the crowns traps ought to be 
kept regularly baited and in position. . 
_- Seakale may be handled in a similar way, 
but, instead of tubs, pots 10 inches in dia- 
meter can be used. Each pot will accommo- 
_ date five crowns, and, covered with another 
pot, they can be placed upon the pipes of a 
greenhouse or stove, or upon a warm flue. 
In such a position regular supplies of well- 
blanched Kale may be had from December 
onward—the size of the batches being, of 
course, regulated by the probable demand. 
At one time elaborate hotbeds were made 
for forcing Asparagus—I have even seen a 
bed of manure and leaves made in an empty 
_Melon-house which; in addition, was heated 
by pipes. I do not think it is necessary to 
-take so much trouble with Asparagus, for 
nothing is so easily excited into growth. For 
many years I was expected to provide 
Asparagus on New Year’s Day, and my 
® method was simplicity itself. Naturally, I 
had plenty of excellent home-grown crowns 
-at command. Those intended for forcing 
were, early in the season, marked. The 
‘shoots were never cut, the growths were 
§ staked, fed, and encouraged in every way to 
become vigorous. Early in November the 
§ crowns were lifted and packed, with 
Weathered ashes, into window-boxes which, 
_by that time, were emptied of their summer 
occupants. Being all of the same size an 
empty box was inverted over the full ones 
nd they were placed on the top of a furnace 
n boards, .of course.. Growth began 
almost immediately, -and. for over 20 years 
good dishes of Asparagus were always on. the 
“New Year’s Day menu. It is almost un- 



























| Owing to the shortage of Apples, there ts a great demand for Rhubarb 


necessary to add that, having been forced, 
Asparagus crowns are not worth replanting. 
These rough-and-ready, yet successful, 
ways of forcing the subjects mentioned may 
encourage those whose means of forcing are 
limited to provide, at least, a few dishes of 
forced produce which is always appreciated 
early in the year. © A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


. Early Carrots 


In consequence of previous failures with 
early-sown Carrots, through being attacked 


. with the pernicious fly, a good number of 
people defer sowing until July, when the 


danger of the fly has gone, but it is con- 
venient to have Carrots as early as possible, 
and many are the devices adopted to ward 
off winged invaders. As the eggs are de- 


‘posited in the soil near the surface, and 


grubs work their way to the roots, growers 
of ‘the vegetable frequently resort to the 
expedient of spreading soot and lime between 
the rows during May and June, when the pest 
is expected; others adopt more radical 
measures still and spread sand in the alleys, 
which has previously been mixed with 
paraffin, whilst growers for exhibition some- 
times go so far as to place saucers about the 
beds into which paraffin has been poured, the 
fumes acting as a deterrent. It matters 
little whether the season be wet or dry; when 
the time for the fly to appear comes it sud- 
denly arrives and begins its work of devasta- 
tion. In these circumstances it is not, there- 
fore, wise to rely solely on early-sown 
Carrots, but to make a second sowing of a 
Shorthorn about the time stated. 
WoopBASTWICK. 


Quality first 
EAVY yields are not the first considera- 
_tion, earliness and quality are of 
‘more importance; quality is the 
largest factor that determines their culinary 
value. In vegetables, quality means juici- 


ness, crispness, and good flavour, and the. 


absence of bitterness, pungency, and stringi- 
ness. For instance, early Turnips and Beet- 
root should have no suspicion of woody fibre. 
Radishes must be crisp and juicy, with no 
stinging flavour, and Lettuce must be tender 
without being bitter. These desirable quali- 
ties, as gardeners know, depend mainly on 
quick, uninterrupted growth. 

But vegetables can be as succulent as you 
like, and so -well grown that they will raise 
enthusiasm in a judge ata horticultural 
show, and yet appear on the table an un- 
recognisable flabby mass, with their appe- 
tising flavour and pleasing colour ruined by 
the cook. To retain the bright natural colour 
in vegetables is as important as to retain 
their appetising flavour, as our eyes play a 
much more important part in digesting our 
food than is commonly supposed. Food that 
looks good to us will usually do us good. 

Experience has taught us that if we use 
soft water for cooking vegetables it will 
bleach them, and give them a pale, faded, 
unhealthy appearance, but, on the other 
hand, it will retain the bright colour of Beets, 
Tomatoes, and Red Cabbage, while hard 
water, or water that is slightly alkaline, will 
keep the fresh green colour in Peas, Beans, 
Cabbage, though it makes the red vegetables 
look greyish and muddy when cooked. .. © 

However, the pleasing red colour can be 
restored if a little acid, in the form of sour 
sauce, or lemon juice, is poured over the 
faded vegetables; making the - cooking 
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water acid by adding vinegar to it only 
makes the vegetables tough, and lengthens 
the time it takes to cook them. Soft water 
can be made alkaline for cooking green vege. 
tables by adding a litthe soda to it, and this is 
generally done when cooking Beans or 
Cabbage, but it must not be overdone, as too 
much soda gives the vegetables an unpleasant 
intense green, and makes them soft and 
mushy, besides killing all the flavour.— 
South African Gardening. 


Potatoes in pots 


Pots from which Chrysanthemums have 
been emptied may profitably be employed in 
growing early Potatoes—those to inches in 
diameter being the most suitable. Partly fill 
them, having given ample drainage, with 
good loam, to which a little bone-meal and 
wood-ashes have been added. One set per 
pot is sufficient, and no water is needed until 
growth begins. No great heat is needed— 
from 50 degs. to 55 degs. being ample. As 
growth proceeds the pots must be filled with 
more soil, and it is necessary to support the 
haulm by means of stakes or of forked twigs. 
With increasing growth more copious sup- 
plies of moisture will be needed, but when the 
haulm gives indications of ripening it is ad- 
visable to refrain from further watering. I 
prefer Sharpe’s Victor and May Queen, with 
a slight bias in favour of the former, for pot 
work, and the young tubers are fit for using 
in from eight weeks to 10 weeks from the 
date of planting. W. McG. 


Parsnips 


Excepting Potatoes, few vegetables have 
been more widely grown since the inception 
of the allotment movement than Parsnips, 
and many, when they were forced to buy, did 
not appreciate them half so much as those 
they now grow. Given generous treatment, 
Parsnips are one of the best paying crops a 
householder can take in hand,.as, like Leeks, 
one may leave them in the ground and lift 
them as wanted during the winter. It is, of 
course, understood that seed should be sown 
on ground not freshly manured, but which 
had a good dressing the previous year. One 
may have excellent results where Onions 
have recently been grown, and if a row of 
super-Parsnips are desired then the ground 
where Celery has been grown under liberal 
conditions as regards manure can scarcely be 
improved upon. Such ground is ideal for a 
deep-rooting* vegetable like Parsnip, and 
needs very little preparation. 

MIDLANDER. - 


Climbing French Beans 


Although dwarf French Beans enjoy a 
wide popularity, it cannot be said that the 
climbing sorts have, hitherto, met with much 
appreciation. Considering their very great 
productiveness this is rather surprising, and 
one is at a loss to understand the reason for 
their absence from many gardens. It is a 
matter for surprise, too, that whilst space is 
regarded as essential for Runner Beans, the 
same consideration: is not always given to 
the French, and we are reminded every year 
that overcrowding amongst the dwarfs has 
almost become a common practice. I would 
like to urge upon those who are fond of 
French Beans and who have not grown the 
climbing sorts of that family to sow seed this 
season of varieties like Tender and True, The 
Admiral, or Earliest of All. As far as 
cropping is concerned, they are far and away 
in advance of dwarfs of the Canadian 
Wonder type, being most continuous. Risers 
similar to those used:for Peas will meet their 
requirements, provided they are 3 feet or 4 
feet in height. In fact, dwarfish Pea-sticks 
answer the purpose, particularly if they are 
twiggy, over which the. slender growths can 
twine. '.. WoopBasTWICK. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Vallota purpurea and its cultivation 

In reply to your correspondent who re- 
quires particulars of how to grow Vallota 
purpurea in a sunny window, the culture of 
this bulbous plant is quite simple. They 
should be planted firmly in good fibrous loam, 
with just sufficient sand added to secure 
drainage when plentifully watered during the 
growing season. After the flowering season 
is over and the seed set, if, as is probable, 
seed is borne, the plants must be kept almost 
dry, but the soil must never be allowed to 
become quite hard or dust-dry. The Vallotas 
resent disturbance, and they usually flower 
far more freely when the roots have well 
filled the soil within the pots. The bulb 
should have the crown well above the soil 
and the soil pressed quite firmly about it. 
They should continue to blossom year after 
year in a sunny window, provided the room 
is not heated or lit by gas, that enemy of all 
plants. 

It is of interest to note that the Vallota is 
named after the French botanist Vallot, who 
wrote a book in which he described the 
famous garden of Louis XIII. 

This South African plant is sometimes still 
kknown as the Scarborough Lily, and the story 
goes that a Dutch vessel carrying these bulbs 
was wrecked off Scarborough. They were 
washed ashore and there planted and sold. 
A similar story is told about the Nerine, 
which is known as the Guernsey Lily. The 
bulbs are largely imported from the Channel 
Isles and require a sunny position in a light 
soil at the foot of a south wall. They often 
reach us about August, and, if planted at 
once, they will sometimes be in flower by 
September. That beautiful Cape plant, 
Amaryllis Belladonna, will succeed in a simi- 
lar position in the open. In the south and 
south-west of England its near relation, the 
Vallota, will also flower outside. 


Fuchsia leaves disfigured 

(Anne, Woking).—Your trouble here is 
thrip, several of which I found upon the 
leaves, and which is brought about by too dry 
an atmosphere. Fumigate your house with 
nicotine or other approved fumigant which is 
obtainable from any seedsman. This is very 
effective in destroying thrip, but any delicate 
plants, such as Ferns, etc., should be taken 
out during this operation. 


Enquiry 

I have been wondering whether you could 
help me to get hold of three plants I want— 
Dianthus striatiflorus, the old Scented Musk, 
and the pink variety of Asperula odorata. 1 
have searched through every list I possess 
without success and written to some likely 
places. If you cannot personally put me on 
the track of these things I thought it possible 
success might follow an inquiry in the 
“ Correspondence ’’ column. ‘TERRY LEE. 

12, Morden Road, Stechford, 

Birmingham. 


[We are afraid you are upon a wild goose 
chase as far as the Scented Musk is con- 
cerned. In the words of the well-known 
Dickensian character, ‘‘ There is mo. such 
person or thing,’ at least not nowadays, 
although many of us well remember that 
favourite plant. The explanation for this we 
do not know, but it is certain that even in 
America, its native home, this plant is at 
present without the scent that made it so 
popular in the past.- The horticultural as 
well as the daily Press has been full of this 
matter lately, but no satisfactory explanation 
of this phenomenon has come under our 
observation. ‘Dianthus striatiflorus, too, is 
probably unprocurable, but if we should hear 


of anyone possessing this plant we will let 
you know of it. We have never heard of a 
pink variety of Asperula odorata, the Wood- 
ruff, but there are, of course, several other 
Asperulas bearing pink flowers, but these lack 
the scent of our common wilding. Are you 
sure you do not mean the Squinancy-wort 
(A. cynanchica), which is also wild with us 
and has pink flowers? Should there exist a 
pink form of the Woodruff we should be as 
interested as you to hear of it.] 


Ground carpeter to name 

(Smokie).—The plant you sent a specimen 
of is Helxine Solierolii (Req.). It belongs to 
the Nettle family (Urticacez) and is a native 
of Corsica and Sardinia. The flowers are 
borne in the leaf-axils and are very incon- 
spicuous, the chief use of the plant being as a 
ground carpeter, and it was used for covering 
empty spaces under stagings, etc., in green- 
houses. It is, however, fairly hardy, and has 
lately been introduced to rock gardens, where 
its presence is apt to be dangerous to choicer 
plants, as the Helxine is a great spreader and 
increases freely by self-sown seeds. The 
plant is valuable for dark, dank corners and 
between large Ferns. 


Name of plant 

(G. A. Saunders).—Your plant is one of the 
garden Potentillas, of which there are several 
species and numerous varieties. It is quite 
impossible to give the correct name without a 
flower. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Hydrangea leaves damaged 

(Anne, Woking).—The leaves you send are 
badly affected with mildew, which is often 
caused by unsatisfactory ventilation of the 
house in which they are growing. Air should 
be admitted gradually and only on _ the 
sheltered side at this season. Thoroughly 
wet all parts of the affected plants and follow 
this by a free dusting of flowers of sulphur, 
which, if applied whilst the plants are wet, 
will adhere to all parts and probably rid you 
of the trouble. The holes in the leaves are 
the work of caterpillar which is probably on, 
or near, the plant. 


Mealy-bug on Azaleas 

T.).—This is a terrible pest on Azaleas. 
It will be hardly possible to clear it off alto- 
gether now, though a good many may be got 
rid of by turning the plants on their sides 
and syringing them forcibly with a mixture 
of soft-soap and paraffin-oil at the rate of 
3 ozs. of soft-soap and 3 pint of paraffin to 
3 gallons of water, applied warm. The 
plants may require more than one dressing to 


| make them passably clean till the blossoms 


are past, when a special effort should be made 
to get rid of them, but this will be a work of 
difficulty, especially if other plants growing 
near are infested with the same troublesome 


insect. . 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Colour plates of South African pro- 
tected flowers 

(A. Saunder).—Series ‘‘A,”’ folio of 24 
colour plates with folder of relative text and 
outline plate of each contained in a folding 
folio wrapper may be obtained for 12s. A 
set of the 24 subjects reduced as picture post- 
cards may also be had for 6s. from The 
Specialty Press, Ltd., Box 388, Cape Town. 
No announcement has yet appeared as to 


these plates being on sale in London, but» 


our correspondent might, perhaps, obtain a 
look at them at the library of the R.H.S. 
Hall, Vincent Square, or. they may be seen at 
the offices of this paper, 8, Bouverie Street, 
E.C. 4, if a few days’ notice is given, 


“if anuary 26, 1924 


SHORT REPLIES ! 
Fifer.—Old-fashioned Pelargoniums: Try — 


Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Ltd., High~ 
gate Nurseries, Highgate, London, N.; or 
John Peed and Son, seedsmen, West Nor- 


wood, London. 


NAMES OF PLANTS. 


Guava.—The composite inflorescence does 
not belong to the foliage you send, it has 
merely been fixed on with gum. The foliage — 
is that of a shrubby Veronica. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


‘The Sweet Pea Annual, 1924,” published 
by the National Sweet Pea Society. Secre- 
tary, Mr. A. C. Bartlett, 318, Kew Road, 
Kew. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Robert A. Morris, 225, Bristol Street, Bir- — 
mingham.—Vegetable seeds and flowers. 
C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, Essex.— 
Carnations. q 
E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull.—Seed 
list for 1924. ; 

Wm. Power and Co., Waterford.—1924 — 
catalogue of vegetable and flower seeds. . 
J. G. Ballego, “ Bloemhove’’ Nurseries, 
Leiden, Holland.—New Dabhlias. 4 
John E. Knight and Son, Tettenhall 
Rosary, Wolverhampton.—English Roses, © 
Ges 

R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, Middlesex, ~ 
—Hardy Azaleas, flowering shrubs, and © 
forcing plants. 

Torrance and Hopkins, Meadow Nursery, 
Busby, near Glasgow.—Flower list for 1924. 


National Chrysanthemum Society 4 

The annual general meeting of the © 
National Chrysanthemum Society will be © 
held at the Royal. Horticultural Hall, Vincent — 
Square, Westminster, on Monday, February ~ 
4th, at 6 p.m., when the report and statement ~ 
of accounts for the year 1923 will be pre- | 
sented and officers elected for 1924. 


Obituary 


A. M. Burnie 


We regret to record the death of Mr. A. M, 
Burnie, co-Director of Messrs.. Dobbie and — 
Co., Ltd., Edinburgh. Mr. Burnie, who was 
originally a banker, was associated with this 
well-known Scottish seed establishment for — 
over 30 years. His name is well known 
wherever Violas and Pansies are cultivated. 

Mr. Burnie died in his 63rd year on Thurs-— 
day, 17th inst., after a brief illness. 
only is his loss a serious one to horticulture | 
and to the firm with which he has long been — 
associated, but also to many _ religious, 
temperance, and social organisations in ~ 
Scotland. 





Gardening Appointments 


Mr. A. G. BuRRELL, in pre-war days a mem- © 
ber of the Gunnersbury House Gardens © 
staff and since demobilisation foreman at — 
Biddlesden Park, Northants, as gardener © 
to Major Crosg-SmitH, Boycott Manor, — 
Stowe, Bucks. 


Mr. C. HerripGE, previously gardener to — 
W. A. Harper, Esq., and Sir Ropert M.— 
_ KInDERSLEY, consecutively at Plaw Hatch 
Hall, Sharpthorne, Sussex, as gardener to © 
Mrs. Sawbridge, Denford, Hungerford, — 
Berkshire. 


Mr. Perer Eviiott, previously foreman at — 
Derry’s Wood Gardens, Wonersh, Guild- — 
ford, as gardener to Lieut.-Colonel G. W. 
Bowyer, Weston Manor, Olney, Bucking- | 
hamshire. 
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ITH the coming of February, garden- 

ing operations for the year 

soon be in full swing, and it may be 
of service if we make a few remarks 
on cottage gardens, for in many instances 
they are capable of considerable improve- 
ment. Both in the country and in the 
vicinity of large towns there is a tendency to 
give but little “ground for a garden to work- 
ing-class houses. In the rural districts, 
although the land is of far less value, when 
“new cottages are built less land is allowed to 
each than “formerly. 

Some of the Rural Councils, however, are 
very good, allowing a quarter of an acre to 
each house, on which the cottager can grow 
all the vegetables he requires and most of the 
fruit. In a district with which we are 
well acquainted there are about two dozen 
excellent Council houses with the above- 
mentioned allowance of ground to each, but, 
unfortunately, most of the cottagers have not 
the necessary knowledge to plan out their 
gardens to advantage, “with the result that 
they do not derive from them all the benefits 
‘they should. 

_ Now the manner in which the garden is to 

be maintained will, in many cases, be deter- 
mined by the character of the dwelling. In 
the case of cottages erected in these days 
there is more regard pa gi to sanitary arrange- 
ments than formerly, also increased comforts 
‘and conveniences. All these will cause a 
higher value to be set on the home and a 
desire on the part of the cottager to maintain 
it in.a cleanly and orderly manner, and this 
should also manifest itself in the cottage 
garden, 

With some of the older cottages there is 
sometimes too much land attached, with the 
‘result that the tenant has not the time or 
opportunities to till it satisfactorily. A man 
working all day on a farm—and long days in 
summer—cannot do the work of a large gar- 
den in his spare time. The cottage ‘garden 
should be of a size that will assist the family 
and encourage habits of industry. In most 
cases a quarter of an acre is quite large 
-enough to afford a supply of vegetables, 
Rectui fruit, and flowers, and not fo. overtax 
the industry of the tenant. 

He should be able to grow Turnips, 
Parsnips, Potatoes, Cabbages, Onions, 
Beans, Peas, and other vegetables, roots for 
storing in autumn. for winter and spring 
consumption. 

The cottage garden, like others, requires a 





‘this is not only expensive, but scarce, with 
the result that the soil of many cottage gar- 

ns is quite worn out. The farmer needs all 
- ‘manure and more, and so it is most diffi- 
cult for the cottager to obtain anything like 


will 


liberal supply of manure, but in these.days- 


what he requires. A garden cannot be re- 
munerative unless it is fully cropped, and if 
it is not well manured how can it be fully 
cropped ? 

True, kind neighbourly offices may assist 
occasionally, and. in country districts, where 
the residents are known to each other 


more 


Chinese Witch Hazel (Hamamelis mollis) 
now flowering in the open 


than in suburban districts, the helpful princi- 
ple should be much in evidence. 

The next thing tg be observed is never to 
grow the same crop successively on the same 
plot of ground, a rule carried out, with cer- 
tain exceptions, by all practical gardeners. 
Also allow none of the ground, as far as 
possible, ‘to remain unoccupied. For in- 
stance, when the early Potatoes are taken 
from the 2 ieee fill it at once with greens— 
Kale, Cabbage, Savoy, and Broccoli, During 


_nudiflorum, 


_in fact, the colder the w eather 








Improving Cottage Gardens | 


autumn and wintef these vegetables are most 
useful. Savoy and Cottagers’ Kale are most 
useful winter greens. 

With a comparatively small outlay the gar- 
den can be stocked with the necessary Sites 
trees and so add greatly to the advantages of 
the garden. There should also be a small 
portion devoted to flowers, for there is not 
only pleasure to be derived from their cultiva- 


tion, but in the cut state they make the home 
bright and cheerful. In most parts there are 
some individuals who are better off and can 
help the cottager with a few flower-roots 


etc., if he has not the means to purchase for 
himself. There are many beautiful perennials 
quite reasonable in price he can grow, and 
other things that seed supplies him with the 
means of ‘increase. In many a Devonshire 
lane one comes across a roadside patch of 
garden in front of a cottage, gay with 
flowers , always a pretty and refreshing sight 
to look upon, especially on a hot summer’s 
day. 

And what of the walls of the cottage? On 
these there should certainly be—if the soil 
and situation is favourable—a Rose or two or 
Pyracantha, Clematis, Ivy, Pyrus, Jasminum 
and others; in fact, anything 
that will relieve the naked walls. Then we 
shall have a cottage garden approaching the 


ideal. 


Notes of the Week 


The Chinese Witch Hazel 


Hamamelis mollis is the most. striking 
shrub in flower at the present time. No 
matter how cold the weather may be it never 
fails to produce its curious-looking and 
deliciously-scented rich golden-yellow flowers ; 
t the better it 
seems to like it. Generally speaking, the 
flowers appear in late December, but this 
winter they are much later and will probably 
last until the end of this month. This is by 
far the most beautiful of the Witch Hazels in 
winter, and is distinct from all others in the 


summer by reason of its much larger, broad, 
oval leaves. 
Saving seeds of Sweet Peas 
Those who make a practice of sowing 
seeds of Sweet Peas do not always get the 
results the following year which they antici- 
pated, and anyone who saved seed last 
boat will probably be disappointed. Private 


growers do not asa rule think about picking 
seed- -pods until the season has well advanced, 
when, obviously, the plants are weaker, be- 
cause flowers are wanted for cutting also. 
That is where the mistake is made, and in a 
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year like the past, when we had so 
much rain, disease is more likely to assert 
itself. It is well to bear in mind that a good 
deal of the best Sweet Pea seed is grown 
and harvested under sunnier skies than our 
own, and that it is not worth while, having 
regard to the cheapness of the best varieties 
to-day, to trouble about saving one’s own 
seed. WoopDBASTWICK. 


Advice on statues, new buildings, and 
landscape gardening 

The following have been appointed as mem- 
bers of a Fine Arts Commission for England, 
on the lines of the American Fine Arts Com- 
mission, which has been in existence since 
1910 :—The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres 
(Chairman), the Marquis Curzon — of 
Kedleston, Sir Aston Webb, P.R.A. (archi- 
tect), Sir Reginald Blomfield, R.A. (archi- 
tect), Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A. (architect), 
Mr. Alfred J. Gotch, P.R-I.B.A. (architect), 
Sir George Frampton, ‘R.A. (sculptor), Mr. 
D. Y. Cameron, R.A. (painter), Mr. 1. H. 
Mawson (President of the Town-Planning 
Institute). The status of the Commission is 
advisory. Its advice may be sought by the 
Government, or any authority of standing, 
on the location of statues, fountains, and 
monuments in public places, on the selection 
of designs, and on artistic questions, such as 
elevations of buildings, town planning, and 
landscape gardening, and the internal decora- 
tion of public buildings. After the first three 
years from the establishment of the Com- 
mission two members will retire in turn every 
year, but will be eligible for reappointment if 
thought desirable. 


Chimonanthus fragrans 


At this time the delicately-perfumed, if 
rather insignificant, blooms of the Winter 
Sweet are welcome. Whoever gave to” the 
plant its specific name of “ fragrans”’ did 
well, for its perfume rivals that of the 
Stephanotis, although, perhaps, less power- 
ful.. It is strange that (C. fragrans is so un- 
common—that it is so seldom found in gar- 
dens in which shrubs are prized. Its  re- 
quirements are but few—a well-exposed wall, 
fairly good but not too rich soil, and judicious 
treatment in respect of pruning. The main 
shoots ought to be thinly disposed over the 
wall and as much as possible of the young 
wood laid in, while the rest should be spurred 
back. The foliage during summer is orna- 
mental, and when the blooms appear, 
almost, one may say, in the dead of winter, 
the planter is rewarded. A few blooms 
picked without stems and floating in a 
shallow vase of water will perfume a large 


room. It does well on a west, but better on 
a south, wall. W. McG. 
Dumfries. 


The earliness of flowering and the delicious 
fragrance of its blossoms make this Japanese 
shrub a most valuable garden plant. Estab- 
lished plants seldom fail to produce a pro- 
fusion of their beautiful yellow and purple 
flowers, which begin to open at midwinter 
and continue through January and February. 
It delights in a light, sandy soil, and 
although usually planted at the foot of a wall, 
where it succeeds admirably, it also thrives 
in the shrubbery, where it makes a neat bush 
and flowers somewhat later. Pruning con- 
sists in cutting back to within two or three 
eyes of the base all flowering branches. This 
should be done immediately after flowering, 
when strong growths are made from the 
basal eves which provide the flowers for next 
year. Propagation can be effected by layer- 
ing, but it can be raised from seed more 
easily. Older specimens occupying positions 
on a wall with southern aspect frequently 
ripen seeds which germinate freely. 

Pyrford Court, Woking. W. AUTON. 
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Correspondence | 


Contributions to these columns are invitiad, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Major Hallett’s Wheat 


In answer to your Anglo-Australasian cor- 
respondent (issues January 19th and 26th, 
pages 44 and 50) it gives me great pleasure 
to be able to give him the necessary informa- 
tion. Major Hallett kept the Manor Farm in 
Kemp Town, Brighton, for many years ; also 
his father before him. The special wheat 
that this man grew was grown by special 
cultivation. He used about 3 acre of land for 
this purpose. First of all the ground was 
specially manured; then the whole of the 
ground was dug with spuds and _ properly 
raked over. Then every grain was planted 
separately and about 9 inches apart; the 
ground was then rolled by hand and_ the 
whole of the plot-covered with netting to keep 
off the birds. In the winter time he employed 
several girls to sort the grain through dif- 
ferent sieves. / 

About 30 years ago he formed “ Hallett’s 
Pedigree Wheat Co.’’ with his son-in-law as 
manager. He had an office in Covent Gar- 
den Market. 

I once saw an illustration showing 26 ears 
from one grain of corn; the straw was 6 feet 
high, but was very coarse and not usable for 
cattle. The wheat is at present obtainable 
from Messrs. Sharp, Ltd., of Seaford. 


Brighton. W. H. LeLLiotT AND Son. 


Deterioration in Roman Hyacinths 

I was interested to see in your paper of 
January i9th and 26th complaints as to the 
quality of the present-day Roman Hyacinth 
bulbs by ‘‘A Scottish Gardener’ and 
William Judd. I have not grown these bulbs 
for some years—until last year and this—and 
I found them very disappointing; and I can 
fully bear out the remarks already made. I 
find they do not throw more than one spike, 
very rarely two; whereas in former days there 
were generally five or six good spikes, And 
not only that, I do not consider they are so 
sweet-scented as formerly. 


FRANK WATKINSHAW. 


Weeping standard Rose Thousand 
Beauties 

I notice that your contributor, ‘‘ C. T. K.,”’ 
in your issue of January 26th (page 51), can- 
not find the name Thousand Beauties men- 
tioned in Rose catalogues. . Might not this 
Rose be Tausendschon? It is the German 
name for it. The fault, to my mind, is that 

it flowers early, and only once in a season. 

FRANK WATKINSHAW. 

Street Farm House, 
Bramley, Hampshire. 


Apples Cornish Aromatic and 
C. Gillyflower 


As there appears an inclination to mix the 
two Apples named above it would, perhaps, 
be well to warn intending planters as to the 
difference. Aromatic is a flattish Apple, 7.e., 
the width exceeding the height, a deep 
yellow on the shady and a rather deep red on 
the sunny side. Gillyflower is conical and a 
bit irregular, mostly green in colour, with a 
slight russet or brownish-red on the sunny 
side in hot summers and on fairly heavy 
soils. The first might just finda place in the 
best dozen, the other is absolutely first-rate. 


-I have not grown Aromatic in bush or 


pyramid form, but it is a good and consistent 
cropper as a standard. Gillyflower is well 
known as a shy bearer, and is best grown in 
fairly dwarf form where it is amenable to a 


\ 


‘miles down the Glen. 
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little extra attention. The head should be 

kept rather thin, with occasional growths re- 

moved instead of any attempt at shortening. 
Hardwick. E. BURRELL, 


Wanted: Erica multiflora 

Do you know where I could buy or obtain 
Erica multiflora (true, not a form of E,. 
vagans)? I cannot find it offered in any of 
the numerous catalogues in my possession, — 
We have growing—and, with the exception of 
E. scoparia nana, which does not flower, do- 
ing well in the Abbey grounds—every other — 
hardy and semi-hardy species of Heath, that, — 
so far as I know, can be grown in Great 
Britain with 47 of their varieties, and I am 
anxious ‘to round off the collection of Erica 
species with E. multiflora, if possible. A 
good many interesting shrubs will grow in 4 
the open here—Embothrum — coccineum, 
Berberidopsis corallina, Mitraria coccinea, 
Abutilon vitifolium, and very many others. — 
They are kept warm in winter, I fancy, — 
rather by the great volume of water in Loch 
Ness (winter temperature only some 10 degs. 
below summer) than by Gulf Stream  in- 
fluence, from which we are distant 30 odd 
It is then worth while ~ 
trying to establish some of the less usual © 

out-of-door things. 
(Rev.) R. Bastt CuRWEN. 

St. Benedict's Abbey, 
Fort Augustus, Inverness-shire, N.B. 


Micromeria corsica and cats | 
Since writing in the GARDENING ILLUsS-— 
TRATED some little time ago on this plant and 
its attraction to the cat family, giving my © 
experiences and methods of protection, I 
have had cause to alter my opinion, as, since 
that note was sent, cats have attacked this — 
dainty little shrubby Vine with considerably — 
more persistence and vigour. The broken 
glass and stones proved no protection, and I — 
further tried wire-netting over it, but this © 
they flattened down on to the plant or pushed ~ 
aside. Pepper was tried, with no effect; ~ 
large stones placed close round the plants, 
but all with no avail; even plants on a narrow — 
ledge of a wall were ‘ flattened” out, Can_ 
anyone suggest a remedy? 
T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE. 

Linthorpe, Middlesbrough. ~ . 


Sweet Peas and sulphuric acid 
The suggestion. by H. Greaves (issue 
January 19, page 40) that Sweet Peas may be— 
advantageously soaked in undiluted sul- 
phuric acid shows at any rate a gross 
ignorance of the properties of this substance. — 
Such treatment as suggested would be fatal 
to the seeds, and might result in serious in-— 
jury to an inexperienced person carrying out 
the treatment. It is to be sincerely hoped 
that the article has not led any such person ~ 
to try the experiment. Undiluted sulphuric — 
acid is ? and is capable of — 











‘oil of vitriol,” 
destroving most organic matter with which it 
comes in contact. W.-H. WATSON. -23 
Portsmouth Municipal College, Chemistry, — 
Pharmacy, and Natural Science Depart-— 
ment. J 


: é 
Monstera deliciosa and French Peaches — 

Re ‘“‘ McG.’s’*’ note on Monstera deliciosa, 
issue January 109th, page 34, on taking © 
charge of the garden attached to Ford © 
House, Wolverhampton (some 26 years ago), 
this large-leaved plant was grown in a 12-inch 
pot in one of the vineries. Following a hot ~ 
summer with plenty of sun it threw up 
its flowers and fruited. ~It used to fruit 
yearly in the stove at Moseley Court Gar- 





_ stronger growth than the type, 
§ proved alike and were the originals from 
- which the present stock of this good plant 
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dens, but it only fruited now and again at 
Ford House. Evidently the vinery tempera- 
ture did not ripen the growth sufficiently. 


Another fruit I found there was the French 
Peach. To the eye these Peaches, when ripe, 
are very inviting, very similar to Sea Eagle 
or Late \Devonian, but the fruits were quite 
hard, like Apples. A crop was always pro- 
curable, and, with a little feeding, fruits 
would measure 15 inches to 18 inches in cir- 


cumference; still, they were useful for cook- 
ing purposes. Such fruits are seen in the 
fruiterers’ shops in Paris. Many fine and 


rare fruits were grown at Moseley Court Gar- 
dens in the ’seventies, and on the gardens 
being given up some of the large plants were 
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The history of an interesting Orchid 
gate history of Cyp. Insigne Sander (re 
sue January 26th, page 56) was duly written 
I years ago by the late Mr, Frederick Boyle 
id his charming book ‘f About Orchids: A 
Chat ”’ (Chapman and. talli8q3)ou" sre 
quotes it in his book, “The Woodland’s 
Orchids ” (Macmillan and Co., 1901) as fol- 
lows :—* Among a great number of Cyp. 
Insigne received at St. Albans, and> estab- 
lished there, Mr. Sander noted one presently 
of which the flower-stalk was yellow instead 
of brown, as is usual. 
able item of the Orchid grower’s  stock-in- 


trade, for the smallest peculiarity among 
such 


‘ sportive ’ objects should not be neg- 


Centaurea pulcherrima 
A little known hardy plant, with glowing rose-purple heads of flowers 


given to the Wolverhampton. Corporation 
parks. J. Mapvpocks. 
Loxley Hall Gardens, Uttoxeter. 


The origin of Sidalcea Rose Queen 
In reply to Mr. Arnott’s quéstion regard- 
ing Sidalcea Rose Queen I beg to say that 


it was raised here some years ago in a batch 
of seedling Sidalcea oregona. 


Amongst a 
few hundred plants two appeared of much 
and both 


was derived. It does not come true from 


seed, but-owing to its robust habit it can be 


steadily propagated from divisions. 
T. Smit. 
ok Hill Nursery, Newry, Co. Down. 


aside. 


lected. ~ Carefully he put the yellow stalk 
In due course the flower opened and 


proved to be all golden. Mr. Sander cut his 


plant in two, sold half for 75 guineas at 
Protheroe’s auction rooms, and the other half 
to Mr. R. H. Measures, One of the pur- 


chasers divided his plant and sold two bits at 
100 guineas each. Another piece was bought 
back by Mr. Sander, w ho. wanted it for 
hybridising, for 250 guineas. 

Mr. Sander, Mr. Boy le, and Mr. Godseff 
were all very dear friends of mine-and I have 
often chatted about the story with them. My 
recollection is that Mr. Boyle told me that. he 
was walking round the houses with Mr. 
Sander, talking of something quite different 
to Cy pripe dia, when Mr. Sz inder took a tiny 
plant from among the C. insigne and put it 


Sharp eyes are a valu-~ 


65 
on the other side of the pathway. ‘* What 
did you do that for? ’’ said Mr. Boyle. ‘‘ So 
that that plant should not be sold. You see 
its stalk is green instead of brown. We must 


keep it till it flowers and we can see what it 
TSC 

If Mr. Ashton is right in saying that these 
transactions took place about 32 years ago 
-Mr. Boyle’s account of them is practically 
contemporaneous, and his intimacy with St. 
Albans was such as to ensure his accuracy. 

Joun Epwarps-Moss. 
Henley-on-Thames. 


Tulipa Kaufmanniana 

Having a nice lot of bulbs of the above we 
potted a few up early last autumn, and with 
gentle forcing they are now beginning to 
flower (January 22nd). 

Placed under a lamp in the evening a pot 
of them makes one of the most charming 
dinner-table decorations possible, as the in- 
fluence of the light above them causes the 
flowers to open out full and flat many inches 
across, and to exhibit the charming internal 
scarlet blotching of the petals. 

East SUSSEX. 


Centaurea pulcherrima (/Etheopappus 
pulcherrimus) 

Considering the great beauty of this plant 
and its perfect hardiness it is a matter of sur- 
prise that it should not be met with more fre- 
quently. The plant, a native of the Cau- 
casus, is by no means a novelty, and | can 
only conclude that its proper name, A‘theo- 
pappus, frightens people from adding it to 
their collections. 

Curiously enough, neither the Kew 
list of herbaceous plants nor ‘* Nicholson’s 
Dictionary of Gardening,’’ mention this 
plant either under the name of Centaurea or 
Etheopappus. _ Farrer, in his monumental 
work, ‘ The English Rock Garden,”’ give 
it high praise, howev er, and I notice he spell 
the name with an ‘‘i’’ (4&thiopappus), 
whilst Count Sylva Taronka, in his fine work 
on hardy herbaceous plants, spells the name 
with ““e.”’ JT do not know the deriva- 


Hand- 


Ss 
5 


an ‘e. 
tion of the name, but should it come from 
‘* aitho—to burn,’’? and pappus—the ring of 
hair round the top of the seed, which seems 
likely to me, I conclude Farrer is right in the 
spelling. Perhaps. some learned reader will 
kindly put me right on this point. To re- 


turn to our plant, any good loam or sandy 
soil that is not water- logged at any time 


of the year suits it perfectly, and it will 
soon develop into good bushy clumps of up- 
right shoots, carrying pinnately-cut, dark- 
green leaves, w hich are covered with a grey 
felt on the underside. The shoots reach to 


about 2 feet or 22 feet, 


and require ne 
staking. They branch towards the top and 
carry flowers 3 inches to 4 inches across, of 


a glowing rose-purple, a really good clear 
colour, and by no means magenta. In shape 
the flowers strongly resem ble very fine speci- 
mens of the well-known Sweet Sultan, and 
make handsome and lasting cut flowers. 

The finest effect from this plant is gained 
by massed planting, and it is strong enough 
to hold its own planted in rough grass at the 
_outskirts of the rock garden or in a generous 
“sweep in front of a Westie? of shrubs. 
The: flowering season is fairly prolonged, 
especially if the spent flowers are removed 
from time to time, and the individual flower- 
heads will keep in full beauty for a week or 
10 days. There was a fine exhibit of this 
plant at the last show held in the gardens of 
Holland House, Kensington, nearly three 
years ago, which were admired by many 
visitors, but the plant has not become notice- 
ably more plentiful, in spite of the impression 
it made upon the flower-loving public. 

W. E. TH. INGWERSEN. 
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Notes from a 


HERE is, I see, in the issue for GARDEN- 

ING ILLUsTRATED for January 19th, an 

answer to ‘‘M. B.”’’ on the question of 
growing Rhododendrons in heavy loam, and 
methinks my experiences here may be of 
some use to him. The soil in parts of this 
garden is very heavy loam with blue clay 
underneath, and there indeed one is apt to 
lose plants. But where the clay is absent no 
difficulty need be feared, despite the fact that 
the average rainfall is 46 inches. 

The ground should be well dug and plenty 
of leaf-mould incorporated, and in addition a 
good deal of coarse gravel—decomposed 
granite from the china-clay works preferred. 
When I first started: Rhododendrons I used 
moorland peat, but its sourness in this moist 
climate caused destruction of the roots, and 
the plants frequently rotted at the base and 
died. 

The pits should be broken about 23 feet 
deep, and the well mixed, and after 
planting it is a good plan to cover the roots 


soil 
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Cornish Garden 


covered with bloom. It is-a dwarf, and in 
China, its native country, often an epiphyte. 

The largest plant here is about 18 inches 
high and 3 feet across, and must have some 
150 flowers open at this moment. Owing to 
its earliness seed is not often matured, but 
the seed-pods are interesting, being remark- 
ably large for the size of the plant. 

Rhododendron lutescens is another lovely 
plant, with flowers rather smaller than those 
of the Himalayan R. triflorum, but of a 
deeper yellow, and long, narrow lanceolate 
leaves, usually tinged red and contrasting 
well with the flowers. 

R. Nobleanum, of course, is out, and its 
beautiful but scarce white variety, R. 1769 
Wilson, supposed to be a form of hasmato- 
cheilum, has been giving occasional pink, 
seven-lobed flowers throughout the winter, 
and the glorious blooded barbatum from Sik- 
kim is beginning. Lastly, the old bushes of 
an early arboreum hybrid known as Smith’s 


Scarlet, though indeed they do not approach’ 





The best lavender-blue variety of Rhododendron Augustinii 


with a thick mulching of dead leaves and put 
on these a quantity of rotten sticks to pre- 
vent the birds scratching them off.’ If 
‘“M. 8B.” contemplates planting the so- 
called hardy hybrids this is all that is re- 
quired, but should he have ambitions connec- 
ted with the aristocrats of the genus let him 
note that the large-leaved section, such as 
Kalconeri, ought to have semi-shade and 
shelter from wind, that the early+ flowering 
lot should be protected from the morning 
sun, and that, as a rule, the Azaleas and 
small-leaved varieties, such as chartophyllum 
precox and Augustinii will stand more sun 
than most. With regard’ to the last, how- 
ever, I may add that if he can get hold of 
the best lavender-blue variety he should plant 
it where he could enjoy it without the even- 
ing sun shining on it, for thus he would get 
the full value of its delicate colour. 

When the sun moves northward the genus 
in mild weather is with us almost at once. 
The small-flowered mucronulatum, dahuri- 
eum, and parvifolium are already in full 
flower, and of these mucronulatum is far the 
best. Another vety valuable plant, R. mou- 
pinense, with large white flowers spotted 
yellow or red, and often tinged pink, is also 


true scarlet in colour, are in some cases open- 
ing ; but it should be noted that some of them 
are weeks earlier than others, 

Hamamelis mollis, the best of its genus, is 
clad with its queer-shaped yellow blooms, and 
so is Chimonanthus firagrans, which needs a 
south wall in this cloudy country, and this 
spring is not doing itself justice owing to 
last year’s lack of sun. 

Berberis Bealei, with its finely-cut foliage 
and deliciously-scented lowers, has been out 
for some time. It is hardier than B. nepalen- 
sis, and appears to appreciate a moist situa- 
tion. Like its allies, it resents transplanting, 
and should be given a permanent place 
when quite small. The same remark applies 
to Garrya elliptica, which has been magnifi- 
cent this year, but is now going over. It is 
dicecious and the female plant has never 
seeded here. It is, however, easily raised 
from cuttings taken in the summer. 

Another pleasant shrub looking very fresh 
and green at this season is Grislinia litto- 
ralis, from New Zealand. It is purely a 
foliage plant, as the flowers produced in May 
are quite inconspicuous, yet the shining, 
curiously-shaped leaves and robust habit 
male it quite worth growing. G. lucida var. 


and in fair numbers. 
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macrophylla has even larger leaves, but does 
not seem hardy as I have twice lost it here. 
Iris unguicularis (syn. stylosa) in the type 
and its white variety has surpassed itself, 
producing literally hundreds Of flowers, and 
this in spite of last season. For the rest, 
spring is already showing itself in the woods, 
and Snowdrops and scattered Primroses are 
appearing everywhere. 
; -“* PETER THE HERMIT.”? 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Elsholtzia - Stauntoni 


Our gardens in New England are limited to 
a very tew hardy, deciduous shrubs which 
flower in the fall, and one of the most useful 
is Elsholtzia Stauntoni. It is a little known 
and desirable shrub, growing about 5 feet tall, — 
spreading from the base above ground and ~ 
bearing at the ends of each of the erect shoots © 
long, cylindrical spikes of flowers, reddish. 7 
purple on opening, changing later to a rosy- 
purple, with prominent stamens, and very 
attractive the last two or three weeks of Sep- 
tember. The leaves are opposite, and produce 
when bruised a fragrance similar to that of — 
Mint, as do also the fruiting spikes. . 

There are about three dozen species of 
Elsholtzia known, mainly natives of India and 
the warmer parts of China. The plant under 
consideration is the only one hardy here, be- 
ing confined in a wild state to the province of — 
Chili in North China, where cuttings were © 
obtained for the Arnold Arboretum by Mr, 
J; G. Jack on the hills north of Nankow, 
by the Great Wall, in 1QQE ey 

In severe winters the growths get more or — 
less killed:\down, but they replace themselves 
the following year. It delights in full sun- 
light and is easily reproduced from cuttings 
of the young growth under glass or from seed 
sown under glass early in the year. 

The name should not be confused with that 
of the familiar Eschscholtzia, which is itself 


more frequently misspelt.~ W. H. Jupp. 
Arnold Arboretum, 


Rocksprays (Cotoneasters) with 
ornamental foliage 


When planting for autumn and winter 
effects we must not overlook the Rockspray | 
family, several of which are resplendent in 
their brilliant colouring. _ The Spreading — 
masses of Cotoneaster horizontalis are, per- 
haps, the most striking, their leaves, thickly 
set upon the fish-bone like branches, being of 
an intense crimson-scarlet. This is a grand 
shrub which flourishes in practically any soil, 
and never looks better than when falling over 
the face of sunny slopes in free, loose masses. _ 
In addition to its autumn’ and winter beauty — 
this is a decidedly pretty shrub- in spring, — 

C. Simonsu, from the Khasia Mountains, © 
is a much-neglected shrub which produces 
glorious effects if the shrubs are allowed a 
fair amount of freedom and grouped openly 
The leaves at first 
change to a very deep, rich, coppery-bronze, 
later brilliant crimson, and these, coupled — 
with an abundance of bright. scarlet fruits, — 
render this graceful shrub one of great orna- 
ment and charm. Among the more lowly 
kinds C. adpressa is one of the most attrac- 
tive, being of low, dense, and spreading habit, 
and bearing bright red fruits among its 
beautiful red leaves. E. Markuam. 





Escallonias for seaside planting 


The attention of those in seaside districts 
might be directed to the value of Escallonias. 
It is true that, in seaboard neighbourhoods, 
E. macrantha is no stranger, and it speedily 
grows. to a conspicuous size when given space — 
on a suitable wall. Another variety is less 
frequently noted, namely, E, punctata, the — 
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blooms of which are of a deeper and more 
pronounced colour. A very fine form is E. 
Langleyensis, a hybrid between E. Phillipiana 
and E. macrantha. The foliage is of a dark 
shining green and the shoots bear a profusion 
of rosy-pink clusters. E. Phillipiana, one of 
its parents, has white flowers with small dark 
green leaves, and is itself an acquisition to a 
collection of summer-flowering shrubs. It 
relishes, in my experience, a moist but not a 
perpetually damp situation. | Another white 
Escallonia is E..montevidensis or, as it is 
sometimes called, E. floribunda. It is, per- 
haps, the least satisfactory of the family, for, 
while it is very charming, its season of bloom- 
ing is contemporary with the arrival of the 
early frosts, which, in many seasons, dis- 
figure the buds of E. montevidensis before 
they expand. A good form of this variety is 
E. Ingrami, of seedling origin if I -rightly 
recollect. E. exoniensis is, probably, of 
hybrid origin, but to me its parentage is un- 
-known. It has a compact habit, the tube of 
the bloom is pink and the mouth, or expanded 
part, paler in colour. Finally, E. pterocladon 
is a free-flowering sort, white and pink. 

All are worth the attention of intending 
planters, and if, in a very severe season, the 
plants may be cut down or crippled, yet they 
soon recover and break away freely in the 
succeeding spring. It ought to be clearly” 
understood that success is problematic away 
from the sea. A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


Abutilon wiiickom 


OWN in the extreme west of England 

and in the milder districts of Ireland 

this will thrive in the open ground, and 
under favourable conditions form a_ large 
specimen from ro feet to 20 feet in height. 
The leaves are either three or five-lobed with 
a cordate base, the lobes irregularly toothed. ~ 
Both surfaces, especially the under one, are 
tomentose, the petioles, main veins of the 
leaf, and the young wood being covered with 
a whitish woolly substance. The flowers are 
borne freely in axillary clusters from May 
onwards. Each flower is about 3 inches 


~ across, the five slightly-cupped petals spread- 


ing almost to their full extent. In the typical 
kind they are of a beautiful light blue tint, 
but in the variety album they are white. This 
Abutilon is a native of Chili, and like many 


_ plants from that region does best in a humid 


atmosphere. Where not hardy it may be 
trained to a wall, but in the London district 
this is not sufficient, besides which, owing to 
its informal habit of growth, it is not seen to 
the best advantage when secured to the wall. 
When in a thriving state this seeds freely, 
and in this. way young plants can be readily 
raised. This method is preferable to striking 
cuttings, which, though they grow away 
freely for a time, are sometimes liable to go 
off in an unaccountable fashion. It is said . 
that seed taken from plants bearing blue 
flowers will often produce white ones. 

In the west or south-west of England most 


of the species of Abutilon and the innumer- 


able garden varietiés will thrive as wall 


plants, while throughout the country many of 


them are valued for the embellishment of the 
greenhouse or conservatory, and also for 
planting out during the summer. The princi- 
pal species are :—A. Darwini (with orange- 
red blossoms), A. vexillarium, or megapota- 
micum (whose yellow flowers partially pro- 
trude from an inflated red calyx), A. venosum 


(large golden blossoms veined crimson), and 
d In the pro- - 


A. insigne (a deep red flower). 
duction of the many garden forms most of 
these have played a part, but a large share is 
due to Abutilon Boule de Neige, a pure white 
kind, sent here from the Continent about 30 
years ago. By crossing this with the red 
- forms the various pink and rose shades have 


been obtained. Most of these garden varie- 
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Abutilon vitifolium 


ties can ibe grown as neat, bushy plants in 
pots, or, if preferred, as standards, in which 
shape the drooping character of. their blos- 
soms is seen to great advantage, and éven 
more so when employed for clothing the roof 
of a glass structure. Abutilons, too, are 
valuable for furnishing the. back wall of a 
greenhouse, for in such a position they are 
rarely without flowers. 

VARIEGATED-LEAVED KINDS. — Considering 
the limited number of species, the number of 
Abutilons with variegated leaves is consider- 
able, there being the old and well-known 
Thompsoni (of tall growth, whose green lobed 
leaves are mottled with creamy-yellow), 
Darwini tessellatum (whose markings of 
green and yellow are well expressed by its 
varietal name), Sellowianum marmoratum 
(very large leaves marbled with yellow and 
green), and Souvenir de Bonn (a tall grower 
like A. striatum, except that the large-lobed 
leaves are broadly but irregularly edged with 
white). 


Desfontainea spinosa 


Among evergreen flowering shrubs this 
stands pre-eminent by reason of the great 
number of waxy, tube-shaped, scarlet and 
yellow flowers which smother these Holly- 
like bushes in late summer. Planted about 
nine years ago on a southern slope, these 
handsome bushes have received very little at- 
tention except to have a mulch of Grass-litter 
placed around their roots during the summer, 
and they are now about 6 feet high and mest 
ornamental, attracting everyone with their 


distinct and beautiful flowers. 1 once heard 
a visitor describe these shrubs Holly 
bushes covered with scarlet flowers. It is a 
native of Chili and Peru, and is certainly very 
happy in Sussex, growing entirely in the open 
and in full sunshine. It flowers annually, 
and this season the bushes are bearing a fair 
quantity of seed-pods, each about the size of 
a Cherry. This I have not observed on any 
previous occasion. Cuttings taken in autumn 
strike freely if placed in sandy soil and kept 
in a closed frame, where too much _ heat 
should never be employed. Another kind 
grown here is that known as 

D. spinosa var. Hooxert, the flowers of 
which appear to be more yellow than those of 
the former. Its greatest distinction, how- 
ever, froma garden point of view, is that it 
forms a low, spreading bush, whereas the 
type presents a compact columnar appear- 
ance. Both are such beautiful shrubs during 
their long period of bloom that all who can 
devote room to them should plant a group. 


as 


Ivy: The annual overhaul 


Soon will be the time when wall coverings 
come under review, and amongst such are 
Ivies, which are frequently neglected, and 
consequently become infested with dust and 
dirt, which quickly accumulates. This state 
of things may be remediéd if, on the approach 
of spring, all old leaves and trailing shoots 
not required are cut off; the rubbish which 
has congregated between the wall and 
runners can then be got rid of and any nail- 
ing up done. TOWNSMAN. 
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Borders Round a House 


‘By GERTRUDE 

HOUSE is nearly always surrounded 

by some kind of flower-border, serving 

for the rooting of any climbing plants 
that may be trained upon its walls or any- 
thing that is to show at its foot. It seems 
out of character with the solidity of masonry, 
and still more so if the building has any 
dignity of architectural merit, whether of a 
humble or an exalted character, to let the 
planting be of a soft or temporary kind. This 
consideration is often overlooked, for nothing 
is more usual than to see in such borders 
rows of Wallflowers or Crocuses, followed in 
the summer by rows of some bedding plant or 
half-hardy annual. Something better has 
been attempted in the case of the small house 
here illustrated. On the south side there is 
a Vine in the middle, a Fig at the far end, 
and some tall China Roses reaching to a 
library window. These, with one white Jas- 
mine and a Myrtle, lately planted and not as 
yet showing in the picture, give quite as 
much wall covering as fs needed. A Box 


JEKYLL, .V.M.H. 


wings come forward enclosing a stone-paved 
court whose axial line cuts across the land- 
ing that shows in the picture just beyond the 
tank. It is the only part of the garden where 
there is rigid formality of design, and is all 
of stone-walling, steps, and pavement. The 
three steps and landing are repeated on the 
near side of the tank, out of the picture ; other 
short flights of low, steps lead upward to the 
house and downward to the garden. At the 
far-end, just in front of the Yew hedge, is a 
stone- walled bed with two groups of 
Acanthus and Hydrangehs between them. A 
later planting of a white Crinum tales the 
place of the Hydrangeas, and for the future 
will throw up its 4-feet high Lily-like spikes 
of bloom that will show up finely against the 
dark Yew background. 


Kniphofias : 


Probably better known as Tritomas, and 
flowering from quite early autumn onwards, 
when many summer flowers are past their 





Rosemary and Hydrangea on a south front 


bush trimmed square is at the south-west - 
angle, placed there to stop draughts. The 
4-feet wide border next the house is planted 
with bushes of Rosemary, Olearia’ Gunni, 
and Hydrangea. China Roses show up 
among the Rosemaries. and look. in at the 
windows with welcome effect from inside. A 
few back spaces are filled with Nicotiana 
affinis, but with the main bushy planting the 
wall foot is fully clothed winter and summer, 
for though the Hydrangeas lose their leaves 
this is made up for by a slight covering of 
Fir boughs, as they are just a little tender. 

In the second picture the same square 
Box bush shows at the end of the house wall 
that faces west. Here again there is a Vine 
on the wall and Hydrangeas at the foot with 
a group of the pink Crinum Powelli. Any 
empty spaces in this border have a front fill- 
ing of swéet-leaved Geraniums, the charming 
pink Pretty Polly, the scarlet Moore’s Vic- 
tory, and the still sweeter-leaved Radula 
varieties. Further along the same border is 
Escallonia macrantha and Macartney Rose, 
another Vine, and more Crinums. 

The third picture, on the north side of the 


building, shows the planting close to the 
house, though not actually touching it. Two 


best, the showy spikes of scarlet and yellow, 
respectively, come in for a deal of admiration 
when massed, as they should be to see them 
at their best. At Kew Gardens there are 
several large beds devoted solely to them. 
Though this is not the season to transplant 
them, a few details as to their treatment are 
opportune at the present time. If not 
already done the old flower-spikes shauld 
be cut away, but, bevond just trimming the 
tops of the straggling foliage that lool un- 
tidy, no attempt to rob them of. their princi- 


pal leaves must be made until new growth. 


becomes apparent, towards the month of 
April, when the stools should be overhauled, 
removing all decayed foliage and any that 
sweeps the ground, doing this with a pair of 
hand shears. The reason for leaving the 
foliage practically intact is, that the 
crowns -are all the better for some light 
protection throughout the winter, especially 
in the colder districts. A little strawy litter 
or common Bracken packed lightly around 
the base of each plant, and a few twiggy 
sticks to keep it in place, will meet their re- 
quirements. The right time to divide or 
transpkant is April, when the ‘plants are being 
put in order for the summer. They are seen 


continue until stopped by frost. 


‘ 


at their best in a rather light, sandy soil of 
good depth, giving them a top-dressing of 
well-decayed manure in spring, and during a 
dry, hot summer the plants will repay for 
copious waterings. The finest display of the 
old variety aloides, more often known as 
Uvaria, I have seen was on the south coast 
at Budleigh Salterton, Devon, some 12 years 
ago. If planted in conjunction with the 
stately Pampas Grass as a background and 
given a normal season, the picture is well | 
worth the artist’s brush, but, as above stated, 
not an isolated plant here and there, but a 
score or so set about 2 feet apart each way. 


J. Mayne. 


The Cape Figwort (Phygelius 
_ capensis) 


I do not think the possibilities of this South 
African shrub are fully realised by the 
majority of gardeners, otherwise its culture 
as a border plant, where it dies to the ground 
each year, would not be the only method 
adopted. In the south I have had this shrub 
over 10 feet high on a south wall, and when 
clothed with its branching racemes of bril- 
liant scarlet flowers (each raceme 2 feet in 
length) there are few more desirable subjects. 
Its first flowers open in May and June, and 
On more 
than one occasidn gardeners have failed to 
recognise in this splendid shrub the plant they 
were treating as an herbaceous plant. It is 
closely related to the Chelone and Pent- 
stemon, but is very distinct in its effect, and 


is just as easily propagated as those popular 


plants. The Cape Figwort was introduced 
to this country about 1850, and is a lover of 
sunshine, for which reason it should always 
be given the shelter of a warm wall, where, 
once it becomes established, it suckers freely 
and flowers earlier and more continuously 
than when growing in the open unprotected. 
In August, when flowering shrubs are none ~ 
too plentiful, this interesting subject com- 
mands attention, and if those who have 
hitherto grown it in the open only will 
transfer a couple to the foot of a warm wall 
they will not be disappointed with the result. 
-E, MarKHAM. 


A little known Meadow Saffron 
(Colchicum variegatum) > 


Colchicum variegatum is an old species 


which is ofttimes overlooked by bulb lovers 
who have not as yet realised the value of the 
Meadow Saffrons. It stands the weather 
better than the ordinary Meadow Saffron (C. 
autummnale) 
having stouter tubes. Its flowers have 
pointed segments and are finely chequered 
light and dark purple. There is a deeper- 
coloured variety where the tesselations are 
darker in shade, but it is hardly worth grow-_ 
ing in preference to the other unless in a 
collection. 
a good clump is welcome in the border in 
September. 
as C. Sibthorpi, another tesselated species, 
but it is much cheaper, while C. Sibthorpi 
does not appear to appreciate’ our climate so’ 
well as C. variegatum. Although corms of 


C. variegatum should be planted in the end ~ 


of July or in August, I have done this con- 
siderably later and have even had to wait 
until other bulbs came to hand. When this 
happens the flowers may be showing, and a_ 
little more care in planting is needed. In 
this case I plant about 3 inches deep to the 
crown and leave a small hollow filled with 
light soil for the sake of the flowers, filling 
this up with stiffer soil after the blooms are 
over. C. variegatum likes a sae? soil. 
S. ARNOTT: - 
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The tesselations are distinct, and 


C. variegatum is not so choice — 


“+5 
a 






through being dwarfer and 
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Garden Planning.—VII. © 
Old-fashioned Ideals. 


It ts somewhat of a paradox that while we are all under the 

influence of fashion and hasten like sheep to follow the leaders 

of the prevailing modes, nevertheless no praise ts more frequent 
than that of the old-fashioned 


bf DEAR old-fashioned garden *’ seems 

to be the highest encomium of 

the novelists, and we all speak of 
old-world beauty, and quaint bygone charm, 
and the delights of the gardens of our grand- 
mothers and great-great-grandmothers as if 
we scorned the ideals of to-day and had not 
the slightest hankering after Rose gardens 
and pergolas and stonework. But, as 
usually happens, the ideals of to-day are very 
largely a return to those of our great-grand- 
parents (not to weary ourselves’ with 
greats”), and it is the just outworn stage, 
at the present time that of landscape garden- 
ing, and carpet bedding, and ribbon borders, 
and generally the vogue of bedding-out that 
is in complete and more than merited dis- 
favour. By-and-bye a_ reaction will take 
place, paved courts and artificial rock gardens 
will be voted stiff and formal, or misplaced 
and absurd, and the Geranium and Lobelia, 
and perhaps even the ribbon border, will 
creep back again into favour, though with 
modifications, doubtless, which I will not be 
rash enough to. forecast. 

‘But we who pride ourselves on a compre- 
hensive view of garden planning, a view that 
should range over all ages and styles, and 
who are eager to utilise beauty of every kind, 
are not to be repulsed by popular disesteem, 
and are (or should be) as ready to recognise 
the much-praised but little-pursued ‘* old- 
world charm” as the prevailing fad of the 
vear’s Chelsea Show. And so many of us— 
the immense majority, indeed—have to be 
content with the gardens our predecessors 

have left us instead of creating or remodelling 
~ according to the fashions of the day, that the 
eharm of the old-fashioned ought to be well 
established. But it has a grave menace in 
the innovating spirit that longs to be making 
changes, and, not able to recognise beauty in 
an unfashionable guise, will lay waste a 
delicious ofd-world paradise in order to create 
a ridiculous parody of some great costly 
modern garden. Of all that Nature has 
placed at the service of the garden planner 


-as the majority of us are 
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there is nothing. more 
precious than -age. 
Die ca. dese an-d2 halt: 
centuries and whole 


centuries give a richness 
and depth of tone, an 
exquisite finish of detail, 
a grandeur of growth and 
form, that « not all 
the skill of a Paxton and 
not all the wealth of a 
Vanderbilt can achieve; 
and to _ sacrifice this 
unique and most lovely 
charm in the thoughtless 
haste for novelty is 
nothing less than a crime. 
An old garden ought to 
be touched as reverently 
and as carefully as a pic- 
ture by Leonardo da Vinci. 
It may easily—so easily— 
be destroyed; it can never 
be replaced in the life- 
time of one of us. 

But it is quite true that, 


not, and never have been, 

garden artists, the 

majority of old gardens do not offer the finest 
examples of age. It is not all of man’s con- 
structions that Time improves. To the 
jerry-built house and the jerry-made garden 
he is an unremitting foe, remorselessly 
breaking down their pretences and exposing 
their vulgarities. But there is not as much 
room in garden as in house for pretence and 
vulgarity. Wherever there is turf, or trees, 
or long-lived shrubs, Time will be kind, and 
few gardens are entirely destitute of these. 
It is the cheap would-be modish garden that 
he hates—imitation terraces and rococco, 
ready-made hedges stuck in on the top of 
builders’ rubbish, plaster rockeries, and trees 
lopped and trimmed out of Nature. But 
wherever the foundations, however simple, 
have been honestly and thoroughly laid, 





: Formal planting round a stone-walled tank 





Crimson Powelli and Hydrangea under a west wall 


wherever the spadework has been sound, 
Time is there a benefactor. The cottage 
plot, trenched and dug for generations, the 
vicarage lawn overhung with weeping 
Laburnums, or solemn Ilex, or aged Apple- 
trees, and rolled and mown, if not for a 
thousand years like the college quadrangles, 
yet, at any rate, for over a century, are about 
as perfect as the art of man can make them, 


-and it would be a shame and a sin to furrow 


the one like a mole to make a so-called rock 
garden, or to cut up the peace of the other 
with a flimsy pergola of crooked sticks. I 
do not mean that we are never to modify or 
improve; to widen a border here and make a 
new path there, to thin out or even fell the 
trees that have grown far beyond the space 
allotted to them, to let in light and air or to 
plant a wind-break. But all this and much 
more can be done with a reverent conserva- 
tism that appreciates the mellow bloom of 
time and the charm of the long-existing. 
Certain features above all deserve most care- 
ful preservation—old walls, old hedges, old” 
trees, and old turf. We have now so far 
reverted to the taste of our remoter ancestors 
that there is a good chance of ancient hedges 
and stonework receiving all the respect they 
merit. We love the shaped and clipped Yew 
or Box, the paved court with its high pillars 
crowned with balls—an assumption of a 
power that is quite undreamt of by those 
who adopt this popular adornment, for the 
globes onthe gateposts represent, we are 
told,. the heads of culprits executed by the 
lord of the domain in pursuance of his right 
over life and death thus advertised to the 
world. Any one of us who obtains possession 
of a Queen Anne garden, or even older, with 
terrace, and fountain, and Yew walk, and 
bowling green is likely to do his best to pre- 
serve such treasures. But our danger is in 
failing to. recognise the beauty in lately- 
discarded ideals. -This is certainly not an 
easy thing. We shall not save ourselves by 
the indiscriminate preservation of everything 


‘old, for bad taste was just as prevalent in the 


last century; indeed, far more so than it 
is to-day. What is wanted is the true 
artist’s eye, that is not swayed by ‘fashion 
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and the opinions of others, but holds a clear 
vision of ideal beauty which it is prompt to 
recognise amid all unlikely circumstance. 
There is beauty everywhere; good taste may 
be shown in every style. We ought to train 
ourselves in. appreciation. Criticism and 
condemnation are easy enough. It is the 
mark of a_ shallow nature to shriek 
‘‘ Horrible! ’’ and to giggle ‘‘ Out of date” 
at its parents’ creations. There is beauty in 
the well-planned splendour of a parterre of 
bedding-out plants as well as in the re- 
strained and quiet loveliness of a group of 
Ferns. A Japanese artist once, staying at an 
English country house, came into the hall 
with other guests, where the gardener had 
recently placed a great vase full of the most 
brilliant autumn flowers in careless mixture, 
and on a neighbouring windowsill a simple 
arrangement of a Pine bough with a spray 
of scarlet foliage. Each excited the admira- 
tion of the English visitors; the Japanese 
could enjoy only the beauty of form. The 
mixed bouquet, he said, was as if one had 
tried to make music by jumping upon the 
piano, But though he certainly evinced his 
artistic training, it appears to me he had lost 
rather than gained by it, or did the added 
intensity of his delight in the Pine bough and 
autumn leaf outweigh the lost pleasure in 
gorgeous colour? 
the Englishmen’s enjoyment of the simple 
scheme was so far below his own. I think it 
is possible to be over-cultured, and that the 
mark of the truest and deepest artistic feeling 
is the widest and deepest appreciation. 

After all, everyone must please them- 
selves, and it is far better that people should 
take a strong, fresh interest in their gardens 
and form their own ideas than that they 
should do as they are told by GARDENING 
[LLUSTRATED or any other authority. It is 
only human nature to admire and wish to 
imitate what has struck one as most beauti- 
ful in the gardens around one, and I have no 
wish to play the autocrat and forbid the con- 
version of any old rectory lawn or_ the 
‘‘ shrubbery and sweep”’ beloved by Jane 
Austen into modern guise. But I would urge 
that pergolas and stonework are not the only 
form of good taste. And there is a further 
advantage in conservatism, and that is its 
relative low cost. The modern garden is 
very expensive to construct. Some of the 
schemes suggested in previous articles, such 
as the sunk-paved garden or the terraced 
hillside, can only be attempted by those who 
are prepared to spend hundreds, or even 
thousands, on their gardens, or else to do the 
work themselves in years of cheerful, patient 
labour. There is no quick and cheap road to 
garden making. You can be quick at an 
immense outlay, or you ‘can be cheap if you 
have patience and can wait years for your 
effects, but the only result of the cheap short 
cut is those deplorable Cockney imitations 
that a few years reduce to rags and rotten- 
ness. Therefore, if you come into possession 
of an old-fashioned garden, consider long and 
consider deeply before you begin to lop and 
fell and pull down and cut up, or you will 
probably live to hear from your successors 
that you have been one of those Georgian 
vandals who destroyed that choicest gem of 
time, a beautiful old Victorian garden. 


Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Campanula turbinata 


What strikes most people on making the 
acquaintance of Campanulata turbinata for 
the first time is that the flowers appear un- 
usually large for so dwarf a plant. It is a 
most charming sort for a rock garden, 
carpeting the space assigned it with close 
foliage, and its deep blue flowers are borne 
continuously for weeks. | WoopBASTWICK. 


I can hardly believe that ~ 
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Perpetual-flowering Carnations 


- How to take cuttings 
O actual date exists when this should be 
done. It is not so much the date as the 
season and the condition of the cuttings. 
These may be ready in autumn, but the best 





‘‘Topsy,’’ a free-flowering crimson 


type of cutting is that which is found on the 


flower-stem ; not at the top of it, but at about 
six joints from the flower-bed. These cut- 
tings are more readily obtained after the New 
Year and until the end of March than at any 
other time. 

THE PROPAGATING-FRAME.—Large growers 
of Carnations place their cuttings in beds of 
clean sand, but the amateur will find that 
pots or shallow pans filled with the same 
material are more easily manipulated. Soil 
is not required, as we do not attempt to grow 
the cuttings in the cutting-pot, but pot them 
off into small pots filled with compost as soon 
as the roots are § inch long. This will be in 
from three to four weeks after the cuttings 
have been put in, provided the temperature of 
60 degs. (varying not more than 5 degs. 
higher or lower) has been maintained in the 
propagating-frame. The propagating-frame 
should be clean, with no decaying material 
about. If it can be limewashed previously 
so much the better. If no _ propagating- 
frame is available, pots of cuttings may be 
stood in boxes or large pots with sheets of 
glass over them. Condensed moisture should 
be wiped off this glass each morning. About 
the end of the second week a chink of air 
may be given to the cuttings, which, as soon 
as rooted, should be taken out of the propa- 
gating-frame to harden off a few days prior 
to potting. : ; 

THE curtTincs.—Of the type already de- 
scribed, that is to say, small side shoots (not 
main tops of growths), when about 4 inches 
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or 5 inches long may be pulled off the. plant. 
They usually come away with a“ heel.’” 
This is cut through immediately below and 
almost through a joint. Remove any loose 
skin by peeling off, and dibble into the sand 
8 inch to 1 inch deep, make firm, and 
thoroughly water in. While it is fatal to 
allow cuttings to become dry once, it is also 
desirable not to be continually watering them. 
If the propagating-frame is fairly airtight 
and moist when the pots of cuttings are put 
into it the cuttings should need no further 
watering for several days, but they must be 
watched closely. Sh. 

Many beginners make the mistake of keep- 
ing. their cuttings too warm. One must re- 
member that we are dealing with a hardy 
plant which resents what is known as stove 
temperatures. Sixty degs. is the standard 
to be insisted upon, and a thermometer is the 
necessary adjunct of the Carnation propa- 
gating-frame. 

The condition of the cutting is the primary 
step to success; one grown on an absolutely 
healthy plant only should be taken. If this 
plant has been grown in a well-ventilated 
house with a temperature of about 50 degs. 
the cutting should be neither too hard nor too 
sappy and soft, that is to say, it will be in 
what is known as a half-ripened condition. — 

A few sorts, however, do not root very 
readily. Among these are British Triumph, 
Mikado, Saffron, Sunstar, and Maine Sun- ~ 
shine. _ You will probably lose a good per- — 
centage of these varieties, and the first two 
may now be omitted from one’s collection, 
as Topsy will be found preferable to British 
Triumph, while Arnosgrove is better than 
Mikado. - LAURENCE J. CooK. 


Monstera deliciosa 


At the recent exhibition of the Dunifries 
Horticultural Society a rather interesting ex- 
hibit was made in the shape of a leaf, a 
spathe, and a fruit of the Monstera 
deliciosa. The plant is one which re- 
quires moist stove treatment, and it succeeds 
either in pots or when planted out. The 
foliage is massive—occasionally over 2 feet 
across—and each leaf is punctured by holes 
perhaps 2 inches in diameter. The spathes, 
of an ivory white, may be 6 inches in length, 
and are suggestive of those of the Arum 
Lily, but they are of. more substance and of 
much thicker texture. These spathes enclose, — 
the fruit, which is from 9 inches to to inches — 
in length, and rather in the way of a Corn- — 
cob in shape. When ripe they have a most — 
attractive aroma, which no doubt has given 
the plant its name of ‘‘ deliciosa.”” Thirty — 
years ago, when in charge of the plant- 
houses at Mollance, Castle-Douglas, under 
the late Mr. J. M. Stewart, I had some suc- 
cess with M. deliciosa. Its fragrance often © 
tempted me to taste the fruit, but at that time 
neither Mr. Stewart nor myself were quite 
sure that it was edible. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when the opportunity of testing whether 
it was as satisfactory to the palate as it was 
to the olfactory organ had passed, I dis- 
covered that the fruits of M. deliciosa were — 
not merely innocuous but highly appreciated — 
on account of their richness. : 
W. McG. - 















Thunbergias ; 

Of pendulous growth, well suited for grow- | 
ing in hanging baskets, Thunbergias are very | 
pretty when seen in flower and hanging 
from a greenhouse roof, especially if the latter _ 
is partly covered with a creeper, as Thun- 
bergias enjoy partial shade from the sun, 
They thrive in a warm, genial heat, and in 
planting them in a basket of loam and leaf- — 
mould it should first be well lined with fresh° 
green Moss. As they are greenhouse annuals — 
seeds need to be sown in heat in spring. — 
TOWNSMAN. 
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THE WEER’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Lawns and Grass paths 

_ All severely worn or damaged turf should 
be removed and depressions which are liable 
to develop from various causes raised to their 
true level, following which the whole should 
be given a good dressing of the following, 
which may be evenly scattered over the sur- 
face with an ordinary garden shovel. 


The mixture 

Ten barrowloads of fine soil and ashes—the 
latter from the garden refuse fire—in equal 
proportions and all passed through a 34-inch 
sieve, 1 cwt. of sulphate of ammonia and 
2 bushels of soot. After mixing thoroughly 
together this should be applied without delay, 
as it will be difficult to spread if allowed to 
get wet, and in no case must it be left too 
thickly. The effect upon Grass is at once 
apparent, and it is also destructive to Moss, 
which iss so troublesome in badly-drained 
lawns. 


Rock garden Sas 

Strong-growing plants which encroach 
upon their more delicate neighbours should 
be reduced. Apply a top-dressing of fine, 
gritty, but not rich soil to any plants showing 
signs of exhaustion; indeed, there are few 
plants which do not enjoy a little annual 
dressing of this kind, and where not already 
done remove the old worn-out growth which 
has been left upon the plants for protection 
until the present time, as this will greatly 
improve the appearance of the garden, Watch 
for slugs among colonies of Iris reticulata, 
and also fleshy-rooted subjects, such as 
Codonopsis and Wahlenbergia, otherwise 


these pests will have caused much damage - 


before being discovered. 


Hardy Ferns ‘ 


These may now be cleaned over, removing 
the old spent fronds, and the evergreen kinds 


_ should be cleared of all disfigured fronds, 


especially where Crocos, Anemones, or 


~ Christmas Roses are growing amongst them, 


and where the latter plants are not ‘used a 
top-dressing of decayed leaves may, with ad- 
vantage, be applied. 


Hardy fruit. 

Gooseberry bushes should now be pruned, 
and a number of the stoutest (young) growths 
cut away should be planted in rows at 
g inches apart for renewing worn-out speci- 
mens in future years. After removing any 
of the old branches which shave lost their 
vitality spur back the side shoots to about 
four eyes, allowing for a number of strong 
shoots to take the place of those removed. 
During mild and settled weather push on 
with the spraying of all fruit-trees, but do not 
continue if showers arise, as the wash used 
will lose its full effect. 


Peas 

may be treated likewise, choosing a round- 
seeded variety, such as The Pilot, for this 
sowing, and applying very little water until 
after the seeds have germinated. 


_ Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulchertima 


A heavy cutting of the inflorescences of 


these showy subjects will have been made of 


late, and the old stools, after being reduced 
to about 18 inches of stem, should be placed 
under the stage of a warm house and water 
withheld until they are required to produce 
cuttings for future use. Rearrange the 
flowering house frequently and_ introduce 


e. -Azaleas and bulbous flowers as the buds show 





colour. E. MarkHaM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


~ Midland Counties 


Winter spraying 

The pruning of hardy fruit-trees should 
be completed and the winter spraying pushed 
on during favourable weather. © There are 
many reliable washes on the market for de- 
stroying Moss, Lichen, and latent insect life. 
The following, however, will» prove excel- 
lent :—Place 1 lb. of caustic soda in a bucket 
half filled with water, add $ lb. of crude 
carbonate of potash, stir until dissolved, and 
dilute to 10 gallons. Dissolve.1o ozs. of soft- 
soap in a little boiling water and pour into 
the solution. Thoroughly stir the wash and 
it is ready for use. 

Vine “Eyes” 

Where there is a demand for young canes, 
‘eyes’? should be inserted now. Only 
thoroughly-ripened wood. of the previous 
year’s. growth should be selected. Cut 
through the cane half an inch above and 
below the bud, and remove a slice of wood a 
quarter the thickness of the cane on the side 
opposite the bud. For spring planting they 
may be placed in pieces of turf 6 inches 
square and 3 inches thick. Make a small 
dent in the centre of each piece of turf, intro- 
duce a little sand, and press the “‘ eye’ into 
this, so that the bud remains clear above the 
surface. When required for pot work place 
the ‘‘eyes”’ singly in small pots of fibrous 
foam with the addition of a little leaf-soil 
and a dusting of fine charcoal and sand. 
Both pots and turves should be plunged in a 
bottom-heat of 75 degs. to 80 degs. with a 
house temperature of 65 degs. at night, rising 
to 75 degs: by day. 

Cannas 

These are useful for conservatory decora- 
tion. Select the strongest crowns and trim 
the old roots so that they may be placed in 
5-inch pots. For potting, use a rich compost 
containing a good proportion of dried cow- 
manure. Place them in a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. and give water very care- 
fully until growth has commenced. When 
well rooted through repot into 7-inch pots, 
and as these become well filled with roots 
give assistance in the form of liquid-manure. 
It is well to sow a few seeds annually. To 
stimulate germination soak the seeds in tepid 
water for 12 hours. Sow singly in thumb- 
pots of leaf-soil and sand about 1 inch below 
the surface. Plunge the: pots in a good 
bottom-heat, and when nicely started gradu- 
ally harden to the atmosphere of the house. 


Cyclamen persicum 

It is an excellent practice to make an 
annual sowing of these. Use well-drained 
pans of light soil, sow thinly, and cover with 
about ; inch of fine soil. Cover the pan with 
a sheet of glass to conserve the moisture, and 
place in a temperature of 60 degs. 


Digging and trenching 

Owing to the weather of the past month 
digging and trenching have been somewhat 
held up. With favourable soil and suitable 
weather conditions this work should be 
pushed on and completed as soon as possible. 


Seed-sowing in frames 

A small sowing of Radish may now be 
made in frames and hotbeds. Sow the seed 
in shallow drills, water with tepid water, and 
keep the frame close until the seedlings ap- 
pear, when care must be exercised in ad- 
mitting air. A small variety of Carrot, such 
as Early Gem, may also be sown on a hot- 
bed. A. ‘J. Pope. 

The Gardens, Warley Park, 

Bearwood, Birmingham, 


« 
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Scotland 
Leeks 


To produce full-sized Leeks with plenty of 
blanch a long period of growth is necessary, 
and the sooner they are sown now the better. 
As only a small area is required for the seed- 
lings the sowing should be made on the south 
border. If the soil is of a heavy nature, or 
is rather wet, incorporate some old potting 
soil with it when forking it over. Sow thinly 
in shallow drills 9 inches apart. If true to 
name, Musselburgh, Henry’s Prize, and The 
Lyon are all excellent varieties. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 

This vegetable, like the Leek, requires a 
long period of growth for its full develop- 
ment; plant, therefore, as soon as weather 
will permit. A light, not too rich, soil suits 
it best. Plant in drills as for Potatoes, but 
3 feet apart, and allow 15 inches between the 
tubers in the drill. Select medium-sized 
tubers and pare off all the eyes except the 
main one. The white variety is generally 
preferred to the coloured one, but methinks 
the quality of both is equal. 


Fruits under glass 

A start should now be made with succes- 
sion Vines. Commence with a night tem- 
perature of 45 degs., or thereby, but please 
read this hint, and all subsequent hints as to 
temperature in the vinery in this column, 
in the light of W. McG.’s informative article 
entitled ‘‘ The Mysteries of Grape Growing,”’ 
in the issue of January 5th, page 11, as I am 
in. perfect agreement. Shut up the late 
Peach-house, but only apply fire-heat to ex- 
clude frost meanwhile. Make a sowing of 
Melons for early supply. Sow the seeds 
singly in 3-inch pots filled with loam, and 
place in bottom-heat, maintaining a tempera- 
ture ranging from 65 degs. to 70 degs. Hero 
of Lockinge and Munro’s Little Heath 
(scarlet flesh) are suitable varieties for early 
sowing. 


Cucumbers 

Make a sowing for early supply in the cool 
end of the house where the Melons are sown. 
Lockie’s Perfection (black spine) and Tender 
and True (white spine) can be recommended. 
Use a rather lighter and richer soil than for 
Melons, and only partially fill the pots con- 
taining one seed each, to allow for top-dress- 
ing later on. 


Flower garden 


Sweet Peas should now be sown without 
delay. Sow in propagating boxes filled with 
rather light soil. Sow ‘in lines about 
23 inches apart, with the seeds'1 inch apart 
in the lines. Start in gentle heat, and when 
the seedlings are 1 inch high transfer to a 
cold frame. Sow Ageratum, Lobelia, and 
Salvia patens. 


Begonias 

Tubers intended to produce plants for con- 
servatory decoration should now be placed in 
heat to start them into growth. Spread a 
layer of flaky leaf-soil over the bottom of a 
propagating box, and on this. arrange the 
tubers rather thickly, and scatter a little 
fine light soil in among them. Give a slight* 
watering through a fine rose and repeat this 
when necessary until the tubers begin to 
move. 


Chrysanthemums 
Pot up from propagating frame, singly for 
big blooms and two in a pot for decorative 
purposes; grow on cool. CHaAs. CoMFort. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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THIS YEAR'S VEGETABLE SUPPLY 


ITH many a grower of vegetables, 

especially ‘those who have small gar- 

dens and allotments, this month’s 
great problem is what shall be grown this 
year, what varieties shall be chosen, and 
where shall they be obtained. The proper 
preparation of the soil is all important. 
Whereas a properly prepared site of ground 
may do fairly well perhaps with inferior seed, 
on the other hand an ill-prepared plot may 
well result in absolute failure with the very 
highest quality seed. Too much stress can- 
not be laid on ‘this point. It will pay far 
better to prepare only one-half the ground in 
a workmanlike manner than to scratch over 


the whole of it. Deep trenching, for in- . 
stance, cannot too firmly be advocated. I 
know -full well that this sounds peculiar 


for a soil with a light top spit 
over a heavy clay subsoil, but my experience 
for nearly 40 years on stiff, tenacious, heavy 
London clay teaches me that this is the only 
really effective method of dealing with prac- 
tically every class of ground. Light soils 
should be so dealt with during late autumn 
and early winter in preparation for the forth- 
coming season, but it is better to defer treat- 
ing heavier soils until late winter or early 
spring, as too much weather action on the 
latter, beneficial as a certain amount is, may 
do more harm than good owing to the 
ground becoming solid before it is wanted 
for sowing, etc. The necessity for 

MANURING is another question too fre- 
quently neglected in a greater or less degree. 
If soil is expected to produce good vegetables 
then the necessary plant food must be incor- 
porated therewith. When trenching, work 
into the bottom of the trench the requisite 
manure, employing for light, hot soils cow 
or pig manure, whilst for cold, heavy ground 
use lightening material, such ‘as stable 
manure with the strawy material left in, and 
to aid the precess work in any burnt garden 
refuse, old potting soil, or similar matter 
that is available. The reason for placing 
the manure at the bottom of the trench is that 
it is all to the benefit of the plants if they 
have to work and search for available food 
when growing freely. Lime for gardens 
that have been heavily manured over a period 
of years is another point for consideration, 
for such ground may well be what is called 
sour. 

One of the first 


advice, say, 


considerations of the 
would-be grower, especially if just making a 
start in a new neighbourhood, should be to 
find out what particular varieties of each 
vegetable do best in his district, for where 
one does particularly well another may be 
almost a failure, and this: is particularly 
noticeable with the Potato. It is not difficult, 
as a rule, to find out, for other growers will 
generally help a newcomer, especially if that 
newcomer joins the local horticultural society 
of which the others are members ; a wise pro- 
cedure, owing to. ithe benefits such an 
organisation confers on its members. Plan 
out your ground so as to decide just what it is 
required to grow, and then make up the list 
of seeds, with a view to getting it to the 
seedsman at the earliest possible date, for 
‘first come, first served.’? In making out 
the list choose the best possible varieties, even 
though they may be a little more costly than 
the inferior and when deciding upon 
the firm to whom you will send the order 
select a firm whose business has been built 
up on sound lines, and whose name can be 
relied upon. Many catalogues may have been 


sorts, 


received, but it should be remembered that 
unless these are given careful considera- 


tion when making selections they may easily 


By Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 


prove traps to the unwary, and possibly lead 
a man to get a lot of stuff he does not want, 
or unsuitable sorts for his neighbourhood. 


If seed is sown on water-logged, cold 
ground, germination may be very adversely 


affected, whereas a delay of a few days might 
well have remedied the position. W hen sow- 
ing, prepare the surface of the ground before- 
hand, so that it is of sufficiently fine tilth to 
permit the work to be done properly. Do-not 
sow too thickly, as plants that are too close 
together adversely affect one another, and 
all. plants should be allowed ample growing 
room to do their best. Depth for sowing the 
general run of seed should be about twice 
the depth of the seeds, and for preference 
sow in drills dnawn out according to the seed 
and plants. Lightly cover the seed with soil, 
and when the seedlings appear thin out if 
necessary from time to time rather than 
attempt to do this at one operation. 

One word to the man who likes to grow 
novelties : Try them in small quantity, noting 
their result in your garden rather than make 


a big splash the first time of trying, and pos- 
sibly failing, because the kind will not do in_ 


your particular neighbourhood. 

Where exhibiting is aimed at naturally 
more care must be devoted, and where the 
soil is very heavy, and extra shapely root 
vegetables, such as Parsnips and Carrots, are 
required, then boring should be resorted to. 
By this I mean that holes of sufficient depth 
should be pierced into the soil by means of an 
iron crowbar, and the cavity thus made 
should be filled up with a light soil compost, 
into which the seed is sown. 


Frequently the question is put to one as to 
what should be grown in a garden, and for 
the average garden I think the following will 
meet requirements practically the year round : 
Beans (Broad and Runner), Beet, Broccoli, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage (early, summer, 
and autumn, and late autumn and winter), 
Carrots, Cauliflow er, Celery, Kale, Leek, 
Lettuce, Onions, Parsley, Parsnip, Peas, 
Potatoes, Radish, Rhubarb, Savoy, Shallot, 
Turnip, and Vegetable Marrow, adding as 
the size of the garden increases the follow- 
ing in the order given, or substituting for 
those of the first group as and when con- 
sidered desirable, Beans (French), Celeriac, 
Tomatoes (especially if there is glass), Arti- 
chokes; Asparagus, Endive, Spinach, Sea- 
kale, Chicory, Artichoke (Globe), climbing 
French Bean, Capsicum, and Cucumbers 
(where heat is available), ridge Cucumbers 
(where frames are used on mild hot beds), 
Cardoons, Chives, Garlic, Kohl Rabi, Maize, 
Salsify, and Scorzonera. Anyone who wishes 
to grow the ‘* fancy ’’ sorts not mentioned in 
the. foregoing will undoubtedly have sufficient 
knowledge of the subject that mention of 
them need not be made here. Before dealing 
with varieties briefly one more hint may be 
given.. Succession is a point. that should be 
aimed at, and when doing this it should be 
borne in mind that small sowings made at 
intervals, whereby a succession is possible, 
are preferable to making one big sowing. 
Especially is this the case with quick matur- 
ing vegetables such as Peas, Spinach, Let- 
tuce, R adish, ete. ~ 

In dealing with varieties that have proved 
of sterling worth with me, I would impress 
on my readers that 1 am not recommending 
them for general growing all over the 
country, for they may not prove a success 
everywhere,~as was previously stated, but I 
list them as well worthy of trial where they 
succeed well owing to their sterling quali- 


-ties. 


Plus Ultra. 


Artichoke, 
not a purple. 

Asparagus : 
Colossal. 

Artichoke, Ghowe: Green Globe. | 

Beans, Broad: Leviathan, Improved Green 
Longpod, and Broad W indsor. 

Beans, French : Canadian Wonder and Ne 


Jerusalem: Any good white, 


aeeth de Giant and Connover’s 


Beans, Runfiet: Prizetaker. 

Beet : Crimson Ball, Selected Globe, Dell's 
Blood Red, Selected Purple, and Cheltenham 
Green Top. 

Broccoli : Late Queen, Leamington, Snow's 
Winter White, and Model. 

Brussels Sprouts: Dwarf Gem, Aigburth, 
and May’s Northaw Prize. 

Cabbage (early): April, Ellam’s Early, and 
Flower of Spring. 

Cabbage (summer and autumn) : 
Colewort. 

Cabbage (autumn and winter): Winning- 
stadt, Tender and True, Sutton’s All Heart. 

Cabbage (Savoy): Drumhead, Early Ulm, 
and Green Curled. 

Carrots: Champion Horn, Long Surrey, 
Model, and New Red Intermediate. 

Capsicum : : Long Red and Long Yellow. 

Cauliflower: Autumn Giant, — Early 
Forcing, Early Giant, Snowball, Magnum 
Bonum, Snowdon, and Wiaalcheren 

Celery : Aldenham Pink, Aldenham White, 
Standard Bearer, and Invincible White. 

Celeriac : Smooth Prague. 

Chicory : Whitloof 

Cucumber : Ideal and Lockie’s Perfection. 

Cucumber (ridge) : Stockwood.. 

Endive: Green Curled and Batavian. 

Kale or Borecole: Cottager’s Kale, Vic- 
toria Kale, and Labrador Kale. 

Leeks: Musselburgh, International, 
Improved Lyon. i 

Lettuce: Hick’s Hardy White, Bath or 
Brown Cos, Superb Cos, Ideal, Marvel, All- 
the- Year-Round, and Golden Queen. 

Kohl Rabi: Early Shortop Green and 
Early Purple Short Top. 

Maize: Country Gentleman. 

Onion (spring sown): Ailsa Craig Selected, 


Rosette 


and 


James’s Long Keeping, and Walker's Ex- a 


hibition. 

Onion (autumn sown) : utara Triumph, 
Mammoth, White Tripoli, and Red Italian 
Tripoli. 

Parsley : Exhibition Curled. 

Parsnips: Student and Tender and True. 

Peas: Edwin Beckett, Gradus, Duke of 
“Albany, Quite Content, and Autocrat. 

Potatoes -(early): May Queen, Dunottar 
Castle, Midlothian. Early, Resistant Snow- 
drop, and Witch Hill. 

Potatoes (second early) : 
and British Queen. 

Potatoes (maincrop): Arran Chief, 
Edward, and Kerr’s Pink. 

Potatoes (exhibition) : Edgcote Purple, Mr. 
Breeze, Red Kings, Edzell Blue, Exhibition 
Red, Golden Wonder, and Mauve Queen. 

Radish: French Breakfast, Early Rose, 
and Rosy Gem. 

Rhubarb: The Sutton and Victoria. 

Salsify : Sandwich Island Monarch. 

Seakale : Lilywhite. 
=p Victoria, Prickly, and New Zea- 
an 

Shallot : Large Brown and Exhibition Red. 

Tomato: Bide’s Recruit, Kondine Red, and 
Sunrise (reds); Golden Sunrise and Golden’ 
Perfection (yellows). 

Turnip: Early Milan, Snowball, 
Ball, Green Top, and Elstree Early, 

Vegetable Marrow : The Sutton, Pen-y -byd, 
Moore’s Cream, and Long Green. 
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Sweet Peas for 


SOIL PREPARATION.—The majority of Sweet 
Pea enthusiasts prepare their ground for 
Sweet Peas in the autumn, Undoubtedly this 
is the best method. For those that were un- 
able to do so double digging will be the better 
method, as it is now too late to trench. Give 


the site a good dressing of old manure (cow 


manure if the soil is light), but do not bring 
the subsoil to the surface. 

SEED sow1NG.—If gentle heat is obtainable 
sow immediately in small pots, two or three 
seeds in each, in soil containing a good per- 


centage of sand. All white and mottled seeds 


will germinate better if sown in 75 per cent. 
of sand, thus giving plenty of drainage. 
These varieties are so thin-skinned that they 
are liable to rot before germination takes 
place if sown in ordinary soil. All maroons, 
-ete., have very hard seeds, and 
unless chipped or soaked they will often be 
very irregular in germination. If soaked in 
water 12 hours before sowing it will be 
found that the majority will swell in that 
time. It is then an easy matter to chip the 


skin opposite the eye of those that have not: 


swelled. 

As soon as germination takes ce remove 
the pots to a cold frame where plenty of air 
should be given; in fact, except in the case of 
heavy rain, the sashes may be left off 
altogether. If no heat is obtainable it is 


advisable to defer sowing for a week or two. 


PLantinG.—By early April the plants should 
be ready for planting out. Sowing the 
seed in twos or threes in pots will be found 
very beneficial at planting time, as it is 
always the better method to plant the Peas 
without disturbing the ball. If the plants are 
to be grown on single stems plant every 
6 inches, the ball containing the two plants 
forming a double row. If to be grown on 
two stems plant every foot, making one 
single row, the double row coming into 
evidence when they are trained up. When 
the plants are well established select the 
strongest shoot or shoots, as the case may be, 
and tie up to supports, cutting the remaining 
shoots away. By this method it will be 
observed that the tendrils are unnecessary, 
therefore they should be removed together 
with all laterals. It is not advisable to allow 
the plants to Carey flowers until they reach 
the height of 23 feet. Remove all buds up 
to this stage. 


- FEEDING.—It is very beneficial to the plants 
to mulch at this stage, as it helps to keep 
Spent hops or old 
Feeding can also be 
The very best 


manure are preferred. 
commenced at this stage. 


food for the Sweet Pea is sheep manure and 


old soot placed in bags in tubs of water, 
using the liquid diluted with water. Great 
care must be exercised in the use of this food 
in the early stages, giving it to the plants 


very weak to commence with. During a wet 


season it will be found almost impossible to 
_use liquid feeding. During a period like this 
~ superphosphate of ammonia used at the rate 
of 1 oz. to the running yard, and allowing 
_ the rain to wash it in, is an excellent food, 
but, like all other artificials, great care must 
be used. It will also be found a good sub- 


_ stitute in the liquid form when sheep manure 


is unobtainable. 


Varietigs.—There are so many varieties in 
commerce to-day that it is perhaps impossible 
to select 12 or 18 varieties and say that they 
_ will give satisfaction. Every grower has his 


- own pet varieties, and it would be useless to 


_ try and persuade him to alter, but in the fol- 
lowing list will be found 12 or 18 good 
enough for anyone :— 

Maroon, Warrior or Sultan; cream-pink 


_ (pale), Mrs. A. Hitchcock or Cecily s cream- 





_or R. F. Felton; 


@ 
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Exhibition 


pink (deep), Picture; pink (deep), Hawlmark 
Pink Improved ; orange-scarlet, Royal Scot 
or Gloriosa; carmine, Mascott’s Ingman, 
Renown; cream, Matchless; purple, Royal 
Purple or Le Mahdi; lavender, Powerscourt 
white, Constance Hinton or 


Edna May Improved ; crimson, Charity ; 
picotee, Annie Ireland or Jean Ireland; 
mauve, King Mauve or Shamrock; blue, 
Mrs. Tom Jones; blush, Elegance ; scarlet, 
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peach-red suffused and overlaid with orange. 
It is predicted that this new variety will figure 
largely as an exhibition flower in’ the near 


future. We are indebted to Messrs. James 
Carter and Co, Raynes Park, London, 
S.W. 20, for the very fine photograph from 


which our illustration has been prepared. 


Michaelmas Daisies 


The staging of sprays of Michaelmas 
Daisies at some Chrysanthemum exhibitions 
has now become a recognised feature, and it 


New Sweet Pea The President Harding 
Colour brilliant peach - red, 


Hawlmark ~Scarlet or Mascott’s Scarlet; 
orange, Tangierine Improved or Golden 
Glory; and cerise, Glory or Hawlmark 
Cerise. G. IRELAND. 


New Sweet Pea The President 
Harding 


HIS is a new Sweet Pea of outstanding 
merit. It was, in fact, the only variety 
to receive an Award of Merit at the 
National Sweet Pea Society’s trials in 1922. 
The large flowers are produced in fours on 
long, stout stems. The colour is not easy to 
define, but it may be described as brilliant 


overlaid orange 


is pleasing to learn that this practice is foster- 
ing interest amongst the public, who ap- 
preciate the fact that they can grow them in 
their own gardens with very little trouble and 
attention, and without having to -consider 
sheltering them. To many ‘who have at- 
tended these exhibitions and seen the huge 
sprays so resplendent with blooms it has been 
something of a revelation that in the flowers 
one may have’ such charming colours. I 
hear of good orders having been given for 
spring delivery, and if the plants are only 
given a chance in a generous soil there will 
be no lack of flowers next September and 
October, TOWNSMAN, 
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Answets to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.Go 4. Letters. on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Chrysanthemum Jean Delaux 

(F. W. Harris)—We fear this variety is 
difficult to obtain now, and we advise you to 
apply to any one of the following Chrysanthe- 
mum specialists, who may be able to locate it 
for vou:—-W. Wells and Co., Merstham, 
Surrey ; J. W. Cole and Sons, Chrysanthe- 
mum. specialists, Peterborough; or TInt] 
Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham. 


Increasing Physalis Franchetti 

(F. J. Dixon).—Seeing you have good 
plants of this, you may plant out either now 
or in spring in any good position where a deep 
soil obtains. The spot, however, should be 
fairly exposed, as the influence of the sun is 
of considerable moment in promoting a good 
colour in the early days of autumn. The 
plant is of quite easy culture and quite hardy, 
préferring a deep, rich soil. It should not be 
neglected during the first year as regards 
water in the event of a long spell of dry 
weather. It is also a good plan to lift the 
plants and start them in spring in a frame, 
planting out when the growth has been well 
hardened and well advanced, 


Streptosolen Jamesoni 

(T.-C. BeGoley- Ding naturally loses a 
great many of its leaves during the winter, 
and at this time of the year it should be kept 
moderately dry, as the plants that are partly 
rested in this manner start away more freely 
on the return of spring. To flower this plant 
well it should be, early in March, repotted 
and encouraged to make good, free growth. 
A light, airy position is very necessary, as, 
when shaded, but very few flowers are borne, 
and they are deficient in colour. The plants 
will flower well during the summer months 
in the open air. The Streptosolen does not 
bloom well in a small state, but as a pyramid 
some 6 feet or 7 feet high it is seen to great 
advantage. As a pillar or wall plant in a 
light or airy part of the greenhouse itis very 
beautiful. Your plants have~possibly been 
too much shaded. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Wistaria 

(C. C. H.).—If your Wistaria is well fur- 
nished with flowering spurs, which form at 
the base of last season’s growth, the young 
shoots may be cut back now to within a 
couple of eyes of the flower-spurs. In this 
way they will develop much quicker when the 
sap begins to rise than if the long shoots 
were allowed to remain, and consequently 
flower earlier. To keep this up year after 
year the principal young shoots should, soon 
after midsummer, be pinched back to within 
a foot or so of the main stem. These shoots 
will again break into growth from the buds 
just behind where the shoot was_ stopped, 
and, after growing a few inches, they should 
be again pinched. This will tend towards 
the formation of flower-spurs at the base of 
the shoot just shortened, and, as the energy 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves. and points of shoots are useless.) . Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


of the plant in the direction of growth has 
been checked, the buds will develop more 
quickly than if this had not been done. 


Lonicera fragrantissima not flowering 

(F. W. Harris).—As long as your shrub is 
growing with undue luxuriance it will not 
bloom.  Curtail its food by mixing a few 
stones or brickbats with the soil. A good 
plan would be to lift the shrub and replant; 
this will check its exuberant growth and 
cause it to form harder wood which should 
flower in due course. The position is quite 


correct. i 
FRUIT 
Fruiting young Vine 
(S. M. B.).—You did quite right in reducing 
the number of bunches to three on your Vine 
so recently planted. Had you allowed more 
it would probably have distressed the growth 
for future bearing, and the Grapes would not 
have finished so satisfactorily. You could 
very well retain half-a-dozen bunches this 
vear. If the Vine is vigorous and the 
bunches are smaller, you could increase their 
number up to 10 in another year’s time; but 
we should not advise more for a single rod 
of the length given. If you can devote more 
space to the Vine you could allow an_addi- 
tional rod to form, training it from 3 feet to 
4 feet from the existing one, and, assuming 
that your border allows of the Vine’s support, 
vou can by these means double your crop 
from the same Vine. Always remember it 
is false economy to overcrop a willing Vine; 
it is much better to err on the side of leniency, 
because once overdone the further growth 
and fruit-bearing are not so satisfactory. It 
must be remembered, too, that the heavier 
the crop, the more feeding will be required to 
support the Vine. 


VEGETABLES 


Cropping the vegetable garden 

(R. B. W., Henfield).—The shade cast by 
the Poplars at the southern end of the strip 
of ground, 18 feet by 60 feet by 70 feet, would 
be beneficial during the heat of the day for 
such crops as Radishes, Lettuces, Turnips, or 
Cauliflowers that you may desire to be ready 
for use during the latter half of July, in 
August, and the first half of September. In 
a warm, and particularly- in a dry, season a 
semi-shady position is essential for the crops 
we mention. It would also do for late 
Rhubarb or late Kale or Broccoli. As you 
omit to mention what kind or kinds of vege- 
tables you are intending, we must leave you 
to select that most suited to your purpose 
from among those enumerated. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Coventry.—Your best plan will be to write 
to the Secretary of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.., 
for their ‘‘ Rules.of Judging,”’ price 2s. 6d. 

Hugh Russell.—You have a choice in 
Sweet Peas, Canary Creeper, Maurandya 
Barclayana, Gourds, Convolvulus, and 
Tropzolums. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


L. M.—The~ Portugal Laurel (Prunus 
lusitanica). ; 

T. W. N., Ormskirk.—1, Common Yew 
(Taxus baccata); 2, White Spruce (Picea 
alba); 3, Common Box (Buxus sempervirens) ; 
4, Skimmia japonica. ‘‘ The Book of the 
Rose,”’ by the Rev. A. Foster Melliar, would 
suit your requirements ; price 5s. 4d. 

A. G. Gough.—1,°Lapageria: alba; 2,7 the 
Wax Flower (Hoya carnosa); 3, probably 
Clematis indivisa (but-send when in flower) ; 
4, Genista hirsuta. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVE 


French Intensive Gardens, Bandon Hill, 
Croydon.—Hardy plants, ete. 

H. Hl. Ellison, West Bromwich.—List of 
pedigree seeds, 1924. 

James Box, Ltd., Lindfield, Haywards 
Heath.—Alpine and herbaceous plants. 

With’s Chemical Manure Co., Ltd.—List 
of manures. 

Bowell and Skarratt, Cheltenham.—Cata- 
logue of alpines. 

John K. King and Sons, Lid., Coggeshall. 
—List of seeds. : 

Heckmondwike Chemical Co., Ltd.— 
Purity manures and fertilisers for all crops. 


Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


The Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries 
(Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P.) has appointed Mr. 
C. T. Houghton, Mr. R. H. Franklin, and 
Mr. T. P. Conwil Evans to be his Private 
Secretaries. The Parliamentary Secretary of 
the Ministry (Mr. W. R. Smith) has~ ap- 
pointed Mr. D. B. Toye to be his Private 


Secretary. 
Trade Notes 


Hints on fertilising 


Two interesting pamphlets by Arthur Key, 
M.A. (Oxon.), have been issued entitled (1) 
“ Root Action and Winter Dressing Lawns, 
Roses, Fruit-trees, etc.;’’ and (2) ‘‘ The Key 
to Fertilising and Hints on the Management 
of a Lawn.”’ These are worth obtaining not 
only for their information on the  funda- 
mentals of root growth and the. principles of 
dressing the soil, but also for their introduc- 
tion of ‘‘ key ’’ fertilisers—new systems of 
soil enrichment which have made instant and 
remarkable progress. A postcard will secure 
to any reader the receipt of Mr. Key’s 
pamphlets post free. Inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to The Key Fertiliser Co., 408, 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W. Io. 


Westmorland limestone for the rock 
garden 


It is inconceivable that any gardener who 
has taken to heart the object lessons of the 
rock gardens at Chelsea can make the mis- 
take of starting with a poor rock foundation. 
There, one is guided not only as to the cor- 
rect formation of the limestone and the true 
art of planting; one sees the beau ideal of 
rock which the designers have brought from, 
afar in the interests of perfection. If every 
rock garden were planned on right lines no 
one could go far short of success. Mr. 
Ingwersen’s authoritative articles on Alpine, 
rock, and bog gardening are well known and 
widely appreciated by our readers, and his 
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wide experience of plants in their natural — 


habitat and in their transference to the gar- 


dens of these islands lends importanice to his 
offer of a special limestone from a Westmor- 
land estate over which he has the sole rights. 
Readers who are about to construct a rock 
garden are fortunate in having an  oppor- 


tunity to consult Ingwersen and Gavin Jones, - 


of Letchworth,~for supplies of the finest 
limestone at moderate rates. - 


_ 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


January 29th, 1924 


Seeing we are only in the first week of 
February the show held on the 29th ult. was 
very interesting, the group of forced bulbs in 
bowls from Messrs. Sutton and Sons being 
excellent in every way as regards cultivation 
and arrangement of the various colours. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 
Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, put up a 


small group composed mainly of forced 
shrubs and Azaleas. The Azaleas were very 
good for so early in the season. The 


Napsbury Mental Hospital arranged a very 
beautiful group of .Cyclamens, the flowers 
large and rich in colour. Also shown in this 
group were handsome well-grown specimens 
of Primula obconica in its several colour 
forms, the white variety especially dwarf and 
the colour pure. Messrs. Allwood Bros., C. 
Engelmann, and Messrs. Low staged, as 
usual, a fine lot of Carnations, the flowers 
large and well coloured, showing the ad- 
vantage of the pure country air. Messrs. 
fHlopman and Son, Hillegom, Holland, sent a 
lot of what they call ‘‘ multiflora ’’ Hyacinths 
in which from one bulb there are thrown up 
five or six spikes of bloom and in some cases 


more. These, no doubt, will be valued for 
decoration and early work when better 
known. Messrs. Sutton and Sons arranged 


on the floor a very handsome group of forced 
bulbs, including ~Hyacinths, Narcissus 
Cervantes, Narcissus Paper White, Roman 
Hyacinths, Tulips, and Lily of the Valley. 
It was a most interesting collection, while the 
arrangement was so well done that every 
separate bowl was seen, and thus the beauty 
of the group was at once apparent. Messrs. 
Peed and Son showed a nice batch of Iris 
tingitana and some very fine Cyclamens. 


HARDY PLANTS 


Messrs. Tucker brought from Oxford a 
number of Saxifrages, among which were S. 
Brookside, S. Burseriana major, and the 
type. Primula Winteri was also well done. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, 
arranged on rockwork Crocuses, Cyclamens, 

Iris, and Primula Juliana. Messrs. Waterer, 
Son, and Crisp sent from Twyford Iris sind- 
par, Iris stylosa lilacina (a telling form), 
Adonis amurensis, Crocus Sieberi, with 
Forsythias and Hamamelis as a background. 
The Forsythias were more freely-flowered 
than we have ever seen them. Messrs. Carter 

and Co., Raynes Park, sent a collection of 
cut flowers of Iris tingitana in bowls, the 
whole, when massed in this way, being very 
effective. R. Gill, Falmouth, sent some 
huge spathes of Calla Atthiopica and flowers 
of several Rhododendrons, including forms 

‘of R. arboreum. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 

had some handsome Christmas. Roses, some 
well-flowered pieces of Hamamelis, and a 
fine lot of Erica mediterranea hybrida. The 

Misses Allen Brown sent a fine lot of Violets 

-in many varieties, the flowers richly coloured. 
Barr and Sons had a small group, which 

‘included MHyacinths, Christmas Roses, 
Primulas, and a fine lot of Saxifraga 

Burseriana Gloria. F.G. Wood filled a table 

-with a miscellaneous lot of plants, including 
Alpines and trees and shrubs. Mr. G. 

-Reuthe brought from Keston a mixed lot of 

hardy plants, many of them not in flower, 

‘and thus, far from interesting. A new 

Chinese Rhododendron called R. mucronu- 
Jatum bears small pinkish flowers which were 
not fully developed. In the mass it may be 

_useful, the colour being so distinct. Messrs. 
Cutbush and Sons, Barnet, had a piece of 

~rockwork, a telling feature being the fine 
masses of Christmas Roses, Pernettyas, and 
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Hamamelis. Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
put up a pretty group of Primroses, the 
flowers rising from a groundwork of Ferns. 
Messrs. Skelton and Kirby had some very 
fine pieces of Forsythia and Hamamelis 
arborea. We have seldom seen the Hama- 
melis and the Forsythia so full of flower so 
early in the season. 


ORCHIDS 
These were not numerous, only four small 
groups set up by Messrs. Cowan and Co., 
Mr. Bolton, Messrs. Sander, and Mr. Pitt, 
respectively, being forthcoming. Noticeable 
in Messrs. Cowan’s lot were Cymbidium 
Curlew var. Golden Wings and Odonto- 
glossum Amethyst, while in Mr. Bolton’s 
group we noted Odontoglossum Wieckeanum 
aureum, Odontioda Coligni var. Rosemary, 

and O. Nathaniel var. Erica. 


FRUIT 


Messrs., Bunyard and Co. exhibited the fol- 
lowing Apples, all of which are now in 
season :—Allington, Mabbot’s Pearmain, 
Claygate, Blenheim, Sanspareil, Braddick’s, 
Baxter’s Pearmain, Baumann’s Red Reinette, 
Royal Russett, Cockle’s Pippin, Belle de 
Boskoop, and Brownlee’s Russett. From 
Mr. Allgrove came Edward VII., King of 
Tompkins Co., Ontario (the trees grown in 
pots and bare of leafage), Cox’s, Newton 
Wonder, Wagener, and-Calville des Femmes. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON JAN. 29, 1924 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit 


Carnation Freddy Ward, from Mr. G. Carpenter (Gr. to Mr. 
Stoop), Byfleet; Gladiolus Melleri, from Mr. W. Van de Weyer, 
Corfe Castle; Rhododendron scintillans, from Lady Aberconway. 


Medals 


GoLvp.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for forced bulbs. 

SILVER Gi~T BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Allwood Bros., for 
Carnations. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Carter and Co., for Iris 
tingitana; Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, for Hyacinths; Messrs. 
Jobn Peed and Son, for Iris and Cyclamens; Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., for Carnations and stove and greenhouse plants; 
Napsbury Mental Hospital, for Cyclamens and Primula obconica ; 
L. R. Russell and G. Reuthe. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Carter Page and Co. ; Messrs. 
Cheal and Son; Messrs. Cutbush; Messrs. Tucker; Messrs. 
Waterer, Son, and Crisp; Mr. F. G. Wood; Misses Allen Brown ; 
Mr. C. Engelmann; Messrs. Hopman and Son; and Mr, G, W. 


BRUIT 


Flavour in Apples 


XCEPT for dessert varieties, flavour is 


seldom mentioned. Size and colour 
of culinary Apples are subjects ever 
before us; flavour is mever, or hardly 
ever, mentioned. Is this as it should be? 


Why may we not insist on having good 
flavour in our culinary Apples? It is all very 
well to reply by saying: ‘‘ We must have 
food in abundance, and we obtain it by grow- 
ing large Apples.’’ Here arises the question, 
is good flavour inconsistent with large 
Apples? A large number of our best- 
flavoured varieties are medium to small in 
size, a striking exception being Blenheim 
Orange Pippin. 

There are several others which are large 
enough to be used in the kitchen, but are 
considered to be too good for that service. 
Take Gascoyne’s Scarlet Seedling, Graven- 
stein, and Lady Sudeley as examples. It is 
thought that they are not sufficiently fruitful 
by some persons to be used for culinary pur- 
poses. Be that as it may, it is beyond ques- 
tion that the majority of persons greatly ap- 
preciate an Apple-pie when it is made with 
Apples of good flavour. 

_In 1896 the writer planted a large number 


75 


of fruit-trees for experimental purposes; 
among them was a large number of Apple- 
trees in many varieties, including a standard 


tree under. the name of Reinette Grise. Dr. 
Hogg, in his ‘‘ Fruit Manual,’’. correctly 


ae 


describes it as ‘‘.a very fine dessert Apple of 
first-rate quality, in use from November to 
May.’’ He adds: ‘‘ The tree is a healthy and 
vigorous grower and an excellent bearer.”’ 
The behaviour of this and many other 
varieties of fruit trees was recorded, but 
knowing that it is better for a young tree not 
to be unduly cropped during the first four sea- 
sons the behaviour during that period is sup- 
pressed here. Give a young tree a chance io 
grow well is a good policy. Then ask it to 
bear fruit. 

From the years 1900 to 1920 inclusive this 
tree produced a total of 1,466} lbs. of fruit, or 
an average of 70 lbs. per year during 21 
years. No one has yet told the writer that it 
is not good in flavour, whether cooked or un- 
cooked. It has given good crops each year 
since 1920. The fruits individually vary from 
a good size to a rather small size, but not 
very small. Very little sugar is required, 
which is another advantage. It produced 
fruit on 19 occasions out of the 20 years re- 
corded, and good crops in 14 separate years, 
so it may almost be considered a constant 
bearer; yet it is practically unknown, Dr. 
Hogg’s testimony notwithstanding! Yet the 
quantity of trashy Apples offered for sale to- 
day would be disbelieved if not experienced. 
Their appearance is not bad. They are 
sound. They do not consist of ‘‘ scrubs,”’ 
nor of decayed fruit, yet they are scarcely eat- 
able. They are mainly yellow to green in 
colour and contain a good supply of imalic 
acid, if nothing worse, thus making the cost 
of the sugar required to reduce the acidity 
nearly equal to the value paid for the fruit, 
which causes such Apples to be very dear. 

A good companion to Reinette Grise is 
Worcester Pearmain. Dr. Hogg says: 
‘‘Messrs.. Richard Smith and Co., of 
Worcester,.sent me this in 1873. It is a seed- 
ling from Devonshire Quarrenden. Flesh 
very tender, crisp, very juicy, sweet, and 
sprightly, with a pleasant flavour. A hand- 
some early kitchen or dessert Apple, ripe in 
August and September. The tree is a free 
bearer, and from the great beauty of the fruit 
is a favourite in the market.’’ That testi- 
mony is true in each particular. 

A bush tree planted in 1896, not pruned at 
any time, produced 1,715 lbs. of fruit from 
1900 to 1920 inclusive. During that period it 
did not fail to fruit in any year, the average 
annual weight of fruit for 21 consecutive 
years being 813 lbs., the general grade or size 
being either second or third. J« Us 


Early Apples 


Early Apples are not, as a rule, included in 
any lists of the best dozen or half-dozen, pos- 
sibly because with the majority the season is 
very brief, few of them are of high-class 
quality, and at that particular time a quan- 
tity of other fruit in variety is often available. 
And yet, as there are many who prefer 
a thoroughly good Apple to any other fruit, 
just one or two of the very best earlies might 
be included in any planting arrangements. 
The market grower in different parts has his 
Beauty of Bath, Mr. Gladstone, Lady 
Sudeley, Worcester Pearmain, etc., but some- 
thing of better quality may be required, and 
for private use on a small scale there is 
nothing better than’ Irish Peach, and to suc- 
ceed it, if procurable, Crofton Scarlet. This 
latter seems to have gone out of favour of 
late years and is seldom found in any cata- 
logue, but it was much appreciated in my 
sarly gardening days and is certainly a very 
fine Apple. E. BuRRELL. 
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None Genuine without our Gold Medal Seal 


Wonderfully improved 
in Form and colours. 


Few Floral sights can 
compare with a good 
bed of them. 


PLANT NOW. 


REAMSBOTTOM &Co.s 4 


EXTRACT FROM EDITORIAL 
ARTICLE IN 
ILLUSTRATED.” 
“For some unknown reason St. 
Brigid Anemones are not culti- 
vat: d anything like as exten- 
sively as they should be.... 
Readers who take the 

















latest improved —advice given in this 
“GAYGARDEN” y article . . . will be 
COLD MEDAL rewarded .... with 
a... . glorious dis- 

ST. BRICID play. ... The colours 


ANEMONES 


are the finest 
in the world. 
NONE ARE 


are so briliant.. , 
from the deepest 
crimson to purest 


GENUINE white . .. won- 
WITHOUT derful substance 
OUR GOLD . they are not 
MEDALSEAL, in the least fastidi- 
12, 3 /-; cus as to soil. . 

ry : Quradviceis. . . be 
24 , 3/ 6 ’ sure to plant them, 
50 ) 93/6 3 fer their flowers add 
100, 18/-: immensely to the 


beauty of the garden. 
Tnvaluable for cut- 
ting. . They are per- 
fectly hardy. . .. Messrs. 
Reamsbottom and Co. give 
the mo-t earefully drawn np 
directions to ensure success even 
under most adverse conditions, 


1,000, 175/= 


Full Cultural 

Directions sent that 
will ensure success 
to e¢very Amateur. 


ORDINARY CHOICE 


MIXED, or in cages where an amateur has not 
% "a I é 6 a n 
12,1/9; 24, 3/3; 50, 6/3; hithe-to had good resulte.” 
100, 12/- Full Interesting Article Free 


Perfectly Hardy and Easy to Grow, on Application. 


ALSO PLANT NOW -. 


CAILLARDIA GRANDIFLORA, our splendid improved extra 
large flowered ; choicest rich yellow with crimson or brown 
markings. 4, 1/4; 12, 3/6. : 

PHLOX EVELYN (NEW). Large flowers and immense size ; 
richest. salmon-rose hade; an exquisite novelty. 1/6. 

PHLOX FIRECLOW (NEW). Huge trusses of brilliant o1ange- 
scarlet, with dark centre. 16. 

PAPAVER ORIENTALE KING GEORGE (NOVELTY). Bright 
scarlet flowers with deeply fimbriated petals ; very striking 
and ckarming. 1/3. 

RED HOT POKER TRITOMA UVARIA. One of the most noble 
autumn-blooming plants; the blooms resemble so many 
torches. 2, 1/4; 7/6 doz. Selected, 1/- each ; 10/6 doz. 


AURICULA DUSTY MILLER. Favourite old-fashioned Auric- 
ula; large yellow flowers, quaint dusty foliage. 2, 1/4; 
7/= doz 

ASTER KING GEORGE (NEW). EXTRA large - flowering 
Michaelmas Daisy ; huge bunches bluish-violet blooms. 16. 

GENTIANA ACAULIS (the glorious Blue Gentian). Extremely 
hardy; prized wherever hardy flowers are grown; very 
dwarf. 38, 2/3; 7/6 dozen. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAX. FIANCEE (NEW). Very showy new 
large white Ox-eye Daisy; strongly recommended. 1/-. 
EDELWEISS. ‘This very hardy, much-sought-after alpine 

plant has pretty silvery foliage with star-shaped silvery 


flowers. 2, 1/3. BERGAMOT (MOBARDA DIDYMA). The deliciously scented 
HEUCHERA SANGUINEA DARK RED. Known.as. ‘‘Coral true fragrant Bergamot, with striking scarlet flowers pro- 

Flower.” Numerous spikes of exquisite coral: charming duced in whorls up the stem. 2, 1/4. 

for cutting. 2, 1/3; 7/« doz. PINKS MRS. SINKINS. Clove scented white, probably the 


greatest favourite, 6,-2/-; 12, 3/6. HER MAJESTY. Best 
white, very fragrant. 6, 3/-; 12, 5/6. Excelsior, blush, 
with claret centre, 3, 1/6. Mixed Pinks 12, 4/6. 
CANTERBURY BELLS. No flowers will give you more bril- 
liant display than our superb mixture, including every 
known colour, and the glorious Cup and Saucer varieties, 
for which we are famous throughout the Kingdom. Special 
Exhibition Mixture, 12, 1/9; 24, 3/3; 50, 6/-; 100, 10/6. 
Miss Kennedy, Bishop Cottage, Fortrose,N.B., writes; 
“Canterbury Bells supplied by you have been so admired 
that people have come from villages ali round to see 
them, and wonder where such could be had,” Please plant 


GISTUS (ROCK ROSE). Mixed, invaluable for Rockeries or 
Alpine Gardens, flourishes in any light, well drained soil. 3, 
1/4; 12, 4/6. 

PRIMULA Denticulata. Quite one of the finest Primulas in 
cultivation, whether for the open border or rockery, has 
handsome foliage, flower stalks about a foot high, bearing 
dense heads of bright vioiet coloured flowers. 2, 1/4. 
Denticulata alba, pure white, very rare. 3, 1/4; 12, 4/6. 

POLYANTHUS, FRACRANT, or BUNCH’ PRIMROSES. 
Greatest favourites for beds, having flowers as large as 
Primroses in massive bunches, our famous Mixture of 
brightest colours. 6, 1/6; 12, 2/9; 100, 18/6. at once. 

ALDERBOROUCH ICELAND POPPIES (Papaver Nudicaule.. Extremely free flowering, and much appreciated for cutting pur- 
poses; the size and beauty of our White, Yellow and Orange shades, which we have exhibited, caused great admira- 
tion. New shades from Pinks to Citron and light Yellows are included in our splendid mixture White, Yellow, Orange, 
separate colours, or Glorious mixture of all shades, 6, 1/3; 12, 2/-. 

AQUILEGIA (COLUMBINE), Long HOLLYHOCSKS. Double mixed. 
Spurred. We have raised These charming, stately per- 
superh varieties, vastly su- ennials should find a place 
perior to ordinary colum- in every garden where old 
hines. The exquisite shades fashioned flowers are prized. 
and colourings of our special We grow a glorious strain,* 
strain delighta!l purchasers. comprising the most beauti- 
For cutting purposes, few ful shades of crimsen, rose, 


MONEY SAVING BONUS 


FREE COUPON. — 20 per cent. 


worth of Additional Plants FREE and de- 


livered carriage paid on orders over 15/- value, 
if you enclose this coupon. 


Quality superb. 


flowers are more decorative, G.1. pink, yellow. and_ white. 

Selected, 6, 2/6; 12, 4/6. A Customer, Pleasant View, Innerleigh Road, Our selection, Mixed, 
PYRETHRUM (Csigglo Mixed). Southbourne, Bournemouth, 10th Oct., ’23, strongly recommended. 

Our famous strain of these writes: ‘lam very pleased with the plants 4, 1/3 aps 3/6; 25, 6/6. 

charming Perennial Mar- you sent me on the 6th inst. 1 have never Double, to colour, 6, 2/6; 

guerites in all the mostlovely received any to compare with them during 12, 4/6, 

colours. Greatest favourites my lifetime.” 

withladie3, being so useful for y PANSIES, brightest colours, 





_ cutting, extremely hardy; very jar r 9 . 
pretty foliage, 6, 2/6 ; 12, 4/6. 50, Bley 50, B= st00 9/6. hd 
For other varieties, also Roses, Fruit Trees, etc., please see our ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 
All Gash orders of 15/- value and over carriage paid or post free, packed by experienced hands. For Free Delivery smaller 
orders, 5/-, 10/-, add respectively for Carriage or Postage, etc., 1/-and 1/9. Safe Arrival and Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


READVISBOTTO.ME & Co. 
Bagley Nurseries, WEST DRAYTON, Middlesex (casi is 


Ireland, 
Please address to Bagley Nurseries, WEST DRAYTON, and mention Garprenine InLustRaTEeD when writing. 
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ROSES — ENGLISH-GROWN 


142 Cood Bushes, 9/.; carriage, 1/- extra. Two lots sent 
to one address carriage free in all cases. 

Los Angeles, Geo. Dickson, Mme. Ravary. Golden 
Emblem, Ophelia, Mrs. W. Quin, C. K. Douglas, 
Mrs. D. Best, Mme. A. Chatenay, Lady Pirrie, Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Queen Alexandra. 

6 Good Climbing Roses, 6/-; carriage, 1/- extra 
Ophelia, Gloire de Dijon, Paul's Scarlet, Excelsa, 
Dorothy Perkins, American Pillar. 


6 Standard Roses on English Briar, 15/-; carr., 1/- ex. 
Los Angeles, Lady Ashtown, Geo. Dickson, Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, Ophelia, Mme. Ravary, and many 
other varieties, our selection. 


Apples and Pears, strong bushes, 2/6 each 
Cooseberries and Currants, 6 for 2/6, C.w.0. 


“PAUL’S” ROYAL NURSERIES 
Waltham Cross, Herts 

















EVERLASTING 
| FLOWERS & GRASSES 
Lagurus ovatus (illustrated), 
SEEDS of all vars., 1/- a good pkt. 
PLANTS also supplied. 
CUT FLOWERS & GRASSES, 
1/- a bunch, 

(Postage, 6d. on 1 bunch, 1/- on 
bunches, extra. 
ASSORTED HAMPERS from 10/- 
The French Intensive Gardens, 
PLouGH LANE, CROYDON. 





GLADIOLUS 


Plant Gladiolus bulbs this spring to have a succes- 
sion of bloom from early August to mid-October. We 
can send you 200 bulbs in 10 of the newest varieties 
to name, or Hybrids, mixed colours, for 12/- prepaid; 
half the quantity, 8/-. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HOLLAND NURSERY CO. 
— Hillegom, Holland — 


SILVER BIRCH 













2to 3 ft. 21/= per 100 6 to 7 ft. 55/- per 100 
3to4 ft. 25/- ,, 4 7 to 8 ft. 18/= per doz. 
4to5ft. 30/- ,, ,, 10to12 ft. 39/- + 
5to6ft. 45/-,, ws 

2 to 3 ft. all prices 


QUICKS £7 per 1,000 BRIAR yj and sizes 


CASH WITH ORDER. CARR. PAID. 
SOLDER, Little Gibcracks, East Hanningfield, 


BEGONIA 


(Bulbous) 
Fine large Bulbs, Single-flowered, separate 
colours, per 1,000, 85/-; per 100, 9/-; colours, 
mixed, per 1,000, 75/-; per 100, 8/-. Double 
Camellia-flowered, separate colours, per 1,000, 
110/-; per 100, 12/-; colours, mixed, per 
1,000, 99/=; per 100, 10/-. 


GLADIOLUS 


per 1,000 per 100 


Essex 





In 5selected named vars. ... \50/- 6/- 
EU a's ” 3 Sen 60/- 7/- 
Extra selected mixture... .. 45/- 5/- 


Orders from £1 and wp, carriage paid. ‘ 
Smaller orders are charged with 2.6 Jor carriage. 
4 


NIC. ROOZEN & ZONE 


Bennebroek, nr. Haarlem, Holland 








COTSWOLD HILLS 


Crazy Paying and Rockery Stone, per ton or laid com- 

plete. Gravels, Sea‘and Pit Sand, Loams. Estimates free 

for Sunken Fences, Dry Walling, etc., Grayelled and 
Tar-paved Footpaths and Drives, 


Write— 
MARK WILLIAMS & CO., Contractors, 
CHELTENHAM. 





COAL AND COKE Au Descriptions. | 
ROCKERY STONES Grotesque and 


Waterworn. 
TURF SEA WASHED 
In truck loads at any station. 


JAMES WALDIE & SONS, LTD., 
118, Queen Street, Glasgow 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 








Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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some portion as a wild garden, not that 

it should be entirely devoted to flowers 

_ of our native flora, as it is more the general 
design, grouping, planting, etc., that give 
that charming sense of wildness. Of course, 
all forms of wild garden should be out of 
sight of beds and borders of choice cultivated 
flowers and some distance from the house 
itself. Those who possess a bit of sparsely- 
timbered woodland with openings here and 
there have the very thing for making a 
charming wild garden. Do not run away 
with the idea, as so many do, that ground in 
partial shade or beneath trees is useless, for 
in the world’s flora there are hundreds of 
flowering plants that love these shady and 
cool conditions. All over the world forests 
and woods have their flowers, mountains and 
hills their northern and southern slopes both 
almost equally flower-clothed. Then why 


\ LL gardens of any size should have 



























should so many look upon copses, 
woodlands, and shrubberies in the 
garden as hopeless places when 
| there are so many _ shade-loving 
| flowering plants to make them 
_ beautiful and attractive? 
No portion, if well planted, will 
\; have such a charm as this wild bit, 
' and none will have such play of 
| light and shade. In starting a wild 
| garden there must be no idea that 
| any poor soil will do, for the charm 
| of such a garden owes much to its 
- Juxuriant growth. First of all, then, 
| the soil must be in good heart, 
_ deeply dug, and, if of a heavy 
' nature, some rotted manure, leaf- 
~ mould, and mortar-rubble  incor- 
porated. After the’ digging is 
‘completed a dressing of lime will 
| also be beneficial. This will sweeten 
* the whole, as most likely the soil 
- has not been turned over for years. 
~ Leave the whole as rough as 
| possible, the better for the frost to 
penetrate and destroy slugs and 
| other pests. The lime should be 
_ dug in after a few weeks, the whole 
| made level, and planting started in 
| the early spring. Autumn, how- 
~ ever, is the best time for this work, 
- but where this has been neglected a 
fair amount of success will be ob- 
tained from spring planting, but, of 
- course, it is too late to obtain a 
carpet of early bulbous flowers, On 
_ the other hand, early spring plant- 
" ing will give a delightful display of 
| Primroses and such like. ; 

& The best system on which to 
 plant-is in colonies, one plant for its 
_ particular season. That is to say, 
© not dot the Primroses all over 
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the place, but take one bit or corner of 
our woodland garden and concentrate the 
plants there, then there will be a nice display 
not to be obtained by many plants dotted all 
over the garden. By this means we shall 
have our Primrose garden a delightful mass 
of sulphur-yellow, our Anemone slope, and 
near them, at a later season, the ground may 
be covered with a pale mauve carpet of Wood 
Violets. What is more pleasing than a great 
planting of Wood Anemones, and-as these 
fade the Wood Violets open, and out of 
this carpet rise the stems of Silver Birches 
with, perhaps, a Willow-tree here and there ? 
This is the ideal planting for the out-of-the- 
way portions of our gardens, made beautiful 
and attractive with plants that best accord 
with their conditions. 

With the coming of summer comes the 
Foxglove, and what can exceed the beauty of 
this, especially a colony of the purple one? 





Scabiosa caucasica, so useful for cutting 
(See next page) 
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Wild Garden 


But they must be strong, tall, and stately, 
therefore they should not be planted under 
trees with heavy foliage. In a small amount 
of sunshine they will flower quite well, but 
the branches of trees over them must not be 
too thick with foliage. Doronicum parda- 
lianches does well in. the last position; in 
fact, I have never known this plant fail in 
any position. It also does well in small 
town gardens with poor soil, and it is some- 
what surprising it is not more frequently met 
with in such gardens. The variety mentioned 
is the last of the whole to bloom, and is 
really an early summer flower. It is of real 
value, for decorative effect, to have plants 
that will thrive and flower when the trees are 
in full leaf over them. 

Commelina tuberosa is perfectly lost when 
grown among the choicer plants in the gar- 
den, but plant it in the wild garden and then 
we fully realise its own sweet beauty both as 
to flower and foliage when planted 
in masses. It is easily raised from 
seed in pans in a cold house, even 
during winter, and if planted out in 
spring will display its blue flowers 
before autumn appears. In 
Heracleum giganteum we have a 
noble plant for the wild garden 
which will grow to the height of 
ro feet or 12 feet under trees like 
Ashes or Beeches. Only those who 
have seen well-grown specimens can 
fully appreciate the tropical effect of 
its wide-spreading foliage. 

Honesty is a delightful plant for 
the wild spot, especially the crimson 
varieties. It grows rampant, seed- 
ing itself, and flowering under 
deciduous trees before they are in 
full leaf. If a dell in the wild gar- 
den is planted with this it will 
become a mass of crimson flowers, 
and if there is a Beech-tree growing 
from out of them the pale green 
young leaves make a perfect pic- 
ture. Of course, in the wild garden 
there must be a perfect wealth of 
Ferns. These can be planted after 
the winter and will do much better, 
like other things, if the soil has 
been well worked and sweetened 
beforehand. 

This working of the soil can be 
done at the present season and left 
rough for a few weeks. Just be- 
fore planting, the soil can be broken 
down, and will be in fine condition. 
Ferns will be benefited by the addi- 
tion of some light turfy loam. In 
making a selection both the de- 
ciduous and evergreen sorts should 
be planted. 

eae 
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A reader's rock garden on a roof 


NOTES OF FHE WEEK 


Szabious (Scabiosa) 


SMALL genus of the Teasel family, 
consisting of perennials, biennials, and 
annuals, some of which are very valuable 

garden flowers. Of the perennials, which 
number about a dozen in cultivation, by far 
the finest is S. caucasica, figured on page 77, 
which grows from 1} feet to 3 feet high, and 
bears in summer large heads of pale lilac-blue 
flowers on long, slender stalks. It is a large, 
spreading plant, and requires plenty of room 
to develop itself. It grows freely in any 
ordinary soil in open situations, and is an ex- 
cellent plant for naturalising. There is also 
a white variety. 

Among the biennial species the finest is S. 
atropurpurea, a very handsome plant, which 
for two or three centuries has grown in Eng- 
lish gardens. It is a plant that will not fail 
to give satisfaction, both as regards showi- 
ness and length of bloom, which continues 
from June to October. The typical plant 
grows about 3 feet high, but there is now a 
dwarf variety that scarcely exceeds 1 foot, 
and this to some would be more desirable, as 
it is neater and more compact. The normal 
colour is a deep rich maroon-crimson, but 
there is a pure-white kind; another variety 


has deep purple flowers, margined with 
white; and still another (striata), with 


streaked and spotted flowers. Being biennial, 
S. atropurpurea requires to be raised annually 
from seeds, which should be sown in the re- 
serve border in March or April in good soil, 
and when large enough the seedlings should 
be well thinned out. In autumn they may be 
transplanted to their permanent places in the 
borders, where they are intended to flower. 
Thus treated they will become strong before 
winter sets in, and will flower early the fol- 
lowing summer, and produce an abundance 
of seeds. By sowing under glass earlier in 
the season the plants will flower the same 
year, for, though considered a biennial by 
many growers, we have always looked upon 
it as a hardy annual. The dwarf Scabious is 
now much used for pot culture in winter, for 
which purpose the seed is sown in summer, 
and the plants grown on strongly for winter 
flowering. It is one of the most useful of all 


plants for furnishing cut blooms at that 
season. 


York Flower Show 


Owing to the difficulty of obtaining a suit- 
able site, the Council of the Yorkshire Flower 


Show and Gala is recommending the annual 
meeting to abandon the show for .this year, 
This decision will be received with regret, not 
only in York but throughout the north of 
England, where the show occupied the same 
position as the Shrewsbury Show does to the 
Midlands. From its start, more than 60 years 
ago, the show has always been held at 
Bootham Park, but the Lunacy Commis- 
sioners have placed an embargo on the site, 
which was used in 1923 for the last time. 
Strenuous efforts have been made to find an 
appropriate centre without avail. 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Daffodil 
Show 


The Narcissus and Tulip Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society is this year 
taking all possible steps to ensure that the 
Daffodil Show, to be held on Tuesday and 
Wednesday, April 15th and 16th, shall be in 
every way an unqualified. success. The 
schedule, which is*now ready, contains open 
classes, classes for new varieties, and market 
classes. Copies of the schedule may be ob- 
tained by applying to the Secretary of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


A small rock garden on a roof 


READ the useful article on ‘‘ Making and 
Planting the Small Rock Garden,” which 
appeared in your issue of January 19th, 
with pleasure. In constructing it many 
amateurs make the mistake of attempting to 
build up the rocks first and then fill in the 
spaces with soil. By doing this they fre- 
quently leave air spaces, and the roots of the 
various things planted reach them, get dry, 
and die. I have found it best to carry out the 
rough plan entirely with soil, excavating here 
and building up there. After the soil, which 
must not be dry and dusty when thus built up, 
has been allowed to settle, sand has had a 
good rain upon it, the rocks may be placed in 
osition. Care must be taken that no rock is 
placed where it can prevent the roots of a 
plant from penetrating at least 2 feet or 3 feet 
below the surface. The smallest space may 
be made beautiful by the formation of a rock 
garden, and give beauty and interest 
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Escalfonia floribunda 


A valuable late-flowering evergreen shrub 
is this for southern gardens, where, if planted 
in a sheltered position near other evergreens, 
it may be grown as a bush, in which way its 
greatest beauty is revealed. In colder dis- 
tricts the shelter of a wall is necessary. The 
end of September usually brings its first 
flowers, which are pure white, of Hawthorn- 
like fragrance, and produced abundantly in 
long terminal panicles, often 9 inches long 
and 5 inches wide. It is a native of South 
America, and was introduced to this country 
about 1827. Ms: 


Bulbs in bowls 


Bulbs in fibre should be examined carefully 
now, particularly those that exhibit little or 
no signs of growth. As is known, fibre 
should not be permitted to be too wet nor too 
dry, but the happy medium ought to be aimed 
at, therefore see that over-dryness has not 
caused a cessation of root growth, or too 
much moisture a rotting of the bulbs. It isa 
good plan whenever it is necessary to water 
to drain away all superfluous moisture by tilt- 
ing the bowls, just retaining enough to keep 
the fibre damp and no more. ; 

‘TOWNSMAN, 


The Cardinal Flower (Lobelia cardinalis) 


The Cardinal Flower is a native of Bruns- 
wick, Florida, and the borders of Texas, 
where it is found in low, bog-like land. 
Although such positions are favourable to 
growth during its active season in this 
countrv, it does not winter well, and it is 
advisable to lift some of the roots and place 
them in light, sandy soil in a house or frame 
from which frosts are excluded during the 
winter. Those growing in borders should 
have a heap of coal ashes placed over their 
crowns. Here (Sussex) I have wintered quite 
a goodly number in the open, having pro- 
tected them with a covering of short Bracken, 
but it would be unwise to rely upon this 
method entirely. Good ground these valuable 
plants enjoy, and the clear crimson and scarlet 
varieties are the most effective kinds to grow, 
as many of the paler shades are poor com- 
pared with these brilliant varieties. The 
variety Queen Victoria has deep purple leaves 
and crimson-red flowers. Coccinea, Firefly, 
Huntsman, and fulgens, the last with bronzy- 
purple leaves and stout flower-stems, are all 
fine kinds and worthy of a place in the 
garden. 





throughout the year. One of the most charm- 
ing of the tiny ones that I have ever seen was 
made by Mr. S. Payne Jenkins, of Tunbridge 
Wells, on the leaden roof of his town house. 
The two illustrations of it show a host of de-~ 
lightful little plants looking quite at home ing 
their strange surroundings. 


Unfortunately many who love a little rock 
garden reside in districts where rocks are very 
expensive to purchase. As the writer of the 
article referred to is careful to point out, tree — 
stumps and clinkers are both unsuitable for 
the purpose. The former are certain a 
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quickly become the breeding places for a host 
of wood-lice ; the latter crumble away and do ~ 
not get mossed over sufficiently to conceal © 
their unromantic origin.. Only when rock 
has been unobtainable I have made slabs of 
concrete by mixing cement with gravel of the 
required thickness, and have left them in the 
garden for a few months in a damp, shady 
corner. During the dry periods they can be. 
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kept watered, and a tap with a coke-hammer 
will give them the required irregular outline. 
A crazy path and rough steps can be made jn 
the same way. When green and mossy they 
make a very fair substitute for natural rock. 
In mountain regions rain and mist are plenti- 
ful, and even perpendicular rock gets moist 
and clothed with vegetation, but this is not 
the case in our flat southern and eastern 
counties. For this reason I have found over- 
hanging and even perpendicular rock best 
avoided there. 

The writer of the article gives a short but 
useful list of plants suitable for the small rock 
garden, such as Arabis, Aubrietia, Saxifrage, 
Helianthemums, and thertike. If the place 
can be kept free from small slugs and snails 
such plants make a most useful surfacing for 
many of the smaller beds. It is frequently 
possible to have these in flower throughout 
the whole year. In January there are the 
Winter Aconites; in February, Iris reticulata, 
[. histrioides, Crocus Sieberi, C. Imperati, 
Chionodoxa Lucilia, Scilla sibirica, Cyclamen 
Coum, and the lovely little Muscari azureum ; 
March, Narcissus minor, Anemone ap- 
penina, and <A. Hepatica; April, Iris 
pumila, Muscari (Heavenly Blue), and the 
Erythronium or Dog’s Tooth Violet, Corbu- 
laria triandrus, and many Narcissi, French— 
Anemones, and the glorious A. fulgens; 
May, Iris intermedia, Fritillaria Meleagris, 
and some of the best Tulips; June, Spanish 
Irises and Lilium Martagon; July, the Eng- 
lish Irises (Xiphium) and Calochortus; 
August, Tigridias and the newer Montbretias ; 
September, Crocus speciosus and Cyclamen 
hedereefolium ; October, Sternbergia lutea; 
November, Iris unguicularis (which lasts in 
flower into. December in mild: winters, and 
frequently has for a companion the delightful 
Witch Hazel (Hamamelis mollis), the fra- 
grant white-flowered Honeysuckle (Lonicera 
fragrantissima), and yellow Jasmine). In the 
list of the delightful flowers which grace the 
rock garden, however small, one would like 
to include the old Daphne Mezereum, the 
winter-flowering Heath, some of the smaller 
Rhododendrons, and sweet-scented Azaleas, 
and that lovely early Spring flower, the Mag- 

nolia stellata, which blossoms even before the 
_ snow has ceased to fall. TY 2 Ws 


Plum Purple Pershore 


___ The above-named Plum, in my opinion, has 
_ come to stay. A young tree (standard) was” 
planted on November 11, 1913. It com- 
menced to bear fruit in 1915, since when it 
_ has yielded fruit every year to 1923 inclu- 
_ sive, the total weight being 230 Ibs. This 
_ variety deserves to be better known and more 
_ widely planted than it is at present. 
___ Purple Pershore is a cross between Rivers’ 
Early Prolific and Black Diamond, Rivers* 
_ Early Prolific being fertilised” with pollen 
§ from Black Diamond. For the above infor- 
-_ mation concerning its parentage I am in- 
| debted to the Rev. F. R. Lawson, Rector of 
| Fladbury, near Pershore, who has long been 
| an authority on pomology and on_ Roses. 
| When I first heard of this Plum, many years 
* ago, it was reported to be a sport from the 
_ Pershore. bale 
2 
Micromeria corsica and cats 


_ To keep cats from this plant I suggest that 

_ your correspondent should sprinkle ‘ Alphol ” 
_ around it. It will not injure the plant, and — 
_ should keep cats off. I am surprised that 

}| Pepper was ineffective. Of course, ‘‘ Alphol ”’ 
_ loses its effect through wet and should be re- 
_ newed after rain. Cats have left my plant 
_ alone for a long time now. Only one cat, 
tow happily deceased, was the marauder, 
_ €vidently, Je MzS: 
ie 
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Rock garden built by Mr, S. Payne Jenkins on a lead roof in Tunbridge Wells 


Regal Pelargoniums 


If it were possible to produce films of some of the large exhibitions held in 

the first half of last century, showing exhibitors at work staging groups of 

plants for competition, tt would, I think, be found that some of the old 

Jlorists flowers were more in evidence than they are to-day, and amongst 
such Regal Pelargoniums would have prominent place 


HOUGHTS such as_ these passed 

through my mind as last summer I stood 

admiring a collection of these one-time 
favourite greenhouse flowering plants, 
beautiful in the richness of the blossoms, and 
bearing the hall-mark of excellent culture. 

Why has the popularity of the Regal Pelar- 
gonium diminished, and why, even from an 
exhibitor’s standpoint, are they not grown to 
the same extent as was the case seven decades 
ago? are questions more easily asked than 
answered. 

As a general rule the frequency with which 
certain plants are shown in competitive 
groups is a true index of their popularity, and 
it cannot be said of these subjects that in 
these days they are favourites with the 
general flower-loving public. Indeed, at some 
of the shows I have attended there was com- 
paratively little competition. As with other 
things, fashions change even in the matter of 
flowers, and plants regarded with favour in 
one generation lose much of their charm in 
the next. [E apprehend this is the case with 
Regal Pelargoniums. 

CONDITIONS OF CULTURE.—Of many plants 
it may truly be said that anyone can grow 
them, so simple are their requirements, but 
such a statement in reference to the plants 
under notice would need qualifying. Above 
everything they require careful management 
from the time cuttings are struck in August 
to their blooming in.the early summer follow- 
ing. The tyro who desires to have a batch of 
plants in his greenhouse should banish from 
his mind that heat is essential. 
thing one may dispense with almost entirely so 
long as actual frost is kept from the house. 
Short, sturdily-grown plants ought to be the 
aim of the grower, and these are best secured 
when cool treatment is practised from the 
cutting to the blooming stage. Bearing this 
in mind, cuttings after having been struck in 
pots of loam, leaf-mould, and sand in August 


It is the one ~ 


are best kept in a cold frame until the danger 
of frost calls for their removal to the green- 
house, and a roof-shelf will be found suitable 
for them. Old plants from which cuttings 
are taken should receive similar treatment, ex- 
cept that root trimming and repotting will be 
needful for them in early spring, a little spent 
hot-bed manure being added to the soil 
already suggested. 

WINTER TREATMENT.—The treatment meted 
out to these showy flowering plants is largely 
answerable for their ultimate success. Any- 
thing like excitement by exposing them to 
much heat is all against them and ought 
therefore to be avoided. Cool, rational treat- 
ment then, keeping them free from frost, 
neither too wet nor over-dry, are points that 
need to be observed. As the days lengthen air 
must be admitted more freely, and more room 
given each plant. : 

ENEMIES.—The two worst enemies with 
which the grower of Regal Pelargoniums has 
to contend are greenfly and red-spider. It 
has been said many times that ‘‘ they are 
prone to these pests,’’.and certainly over-heat- 
ing and over-dryness predispose to one or 
other of the enemy. Notwithstanding these 
handicaps one may say of them that they are 
worth the trouble their culture involves when 
the beauty they contribute to the greenhouse 
in spring and early summer is taken into 
account. WOODBASTWICK. 


Stove plants 


All plants that it is possible to sponge 
should now be well cleaned with a suitable 
insecticide and freed from the various pests 
which often prove so troublesome during the 
summer. If thoroughly cleaned now and a 
watchful eye maintained for the appearance 
of any pest during the next few months much 
labour will be saved during a busy period 
when it can often be ill-afforded for this work. 
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Chrysanthemums at Mid-Winter 


The advantage of pot-grown plants over those lifted from the open 


mand for flowers, particularly white, at 

Christmas time when if is’ mentioned 
that one market-growing establishment 
disposed of any number of blooms up to 
240,000. They were grown from pot-plants 
as opposed to the indifferent method of lift- 
ing, as it is termed; that is, the plants grown 
in open ground during summer and then dug 
up and put under glass. In no other way 
but in pots could the nicely-developed speci- 
men blooms which command good prices be 
obtained. White is the great colour for 
winter, on account, of course, of the part 
this plays in memory of friends gone. Next, 
perhaps, is yellow, then bronze, pink, and 
crimson. ‘The favoured variety in the estab- 
lishment indicated above is Autocrat, a 
variety also known as Enfield White, Christ- 
mas White, and Cheshunt White. I say the 
favoured, but a newer variety is now_a rival. 
This is The Favourite. Both are excellent, 
and if, indeed, it were a question of choice 
for general culture the latter would be classed 
as the better. For choice appearance a third 
in the incurving form, named Percy A. Dove, 
is probably the most striking of all late 
whites, and the trio may well be considered 
good enough for anyone to grow. I have 
recently seen the old kind, Mme. R. 
Oberthur, in excellent order. This is easy 
to manage, which is a lot in its favour, while 
Autocrat, when well grown, is one of the 
best. 

One prefers pot culture in the case of all 
late Chrysanthemums; other systems lead to 
too many blind buds—that is, flower-buds 
which never open. Nothing in its way has 
surpassed the incurving-shaped kind named, 
seen lately with from six to eight flowers to 
each pot containing a pair of plants. This 
potting in couples may well be considered in 
cultivating late sorts, more particularly if the 
pots be as big as 9 inches in diameter. It 
will be found that size of plant is mot so 
important as is the thorough ripening of the 
wood. 

A yellow variety of recent raising, named 
Golden Butterfly, has come to the fore. This 

may be regarded as an improvement on that 
' grand old sort so long known as W. H. 
Lincoln. It is easier to grow, at any rate, 
and that is something. For a long time I 
have had trouble to free the older sort from 
““rust.”’ This has, however, at last been 
accomplished, and the variety will still be 
grown. December Gold, not, perhaps, a 
good market yellow on account of rather soft 
florets, is first-rate for home growth. The 
colour is very rich. One habit may be 
against this variety: it is erratic as to the 
time of flowering. In some instances flowers 
may be had as late as Christmas, in others 
they. will expand a month earlier. I am 
pleased with Balcombe Beauty, because of 
the upright habit of the plant and also the 
fine quality of the blossoms. This originated 
as a sport from a variety called December 
Bronze, very good also in its line of colouring. 

There is a want in rich bronze Chrysanthe- 
mums to bloom late. The old Lord Brooke, 
a variety one has known very many years, 
is as bright as any in colouring. When a 
new sort seen for the first time in public this 
last season, named Gloriosa, becomes more 
generally cultivated an improvement will be 
noted. Satisfactory pinks, again, are by no 
means plentiful. So many of the shade fade 
away to funereal hues as the year becomes 
sunless. Dr. Enquehard has kept its reputa- 
tion the longest for colour, and Winter Cheer 
is probably the most in evidence with market 
growers. This last requires to be well grown, 


S OME idea may be formed of the great de- 


then it is capital, if, indeed, the flowers are 
small. Referring to whites, I should have 


included Heston White, similarly small, but — 


useful as a late kind. Winter Pink is new 
and is as good as any of the sorts with me. 
The habit of the plant makes it of easy cul- 
ture. In addition, too, the flowers keep their 
colour well. Crimson-coloured kinds, also, 


are needed. For its dwarf growth Baldock’s. 


Crimson would be chosen if the somewhat 
taller Lady Beaumont were selected for the 
better bloom. 

A mistake not uncommon in growing late 
sorts js want of an early start. It is easy to 
think that plants intended for late blossom 
may be left to the last in matters of rooting 
the cuttings, re-potting, and so on; but ex- 
perience teaches that the opposite is the 
better way of dealing with these. A long 
season to grow is desirable so that the 
branches may become thoroughly matured. 
Blooms from such growth take an unusually 
long time in developing. As mentioned, 
there is much to be said in favour of a pair 
of plants in each pot, and I would pinch the 
point of the stem of the young plant quite 
early in spring—say early April. This con- 
duces to a general dwarfness of plant, pre- 
vents leggy specimens, and becomes useful 
in its effect on the time the flower-buds 
appear. 

Percy A. Dove is about the only variety 
named, the first flower-buds of which, that 
come after the spring topping, one would do 
well to select. The others are preferred from 
the second instalment of growth, after the 
plants have branched in a natural wav. 
These, however, for the well-developed single 
blossom to each branch. When grown for 
sprays the third or last flower-bud, in show- 
ing, is the one chosen, or, rather, those that 
come in their own natural time. For late 
flowers of a good character the importance 
of giving the plants ample space in summer 
and early autumn may be mentioned, be- 
cause this item is in all too many cases 


neglected. HSS. 


February propagation 


From time to time notes have appeared in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED dealing with the old 
stools of Chrysanthemums that have finished 
flowering. These old stools should now be 
bristling with numerous shoots. The ad- 
vantage of waiting until early February for 
stock is considerable, for growers may now 
begin the work of another season with every 
hope of success. Good, sweet, fresh soil is 
an important factor in successful culture. A 
suitable compost for propagating the Chrys- 
anthemum is fairly light, fibrous loam and 
well-decayed leaf-mould in equal proportions, 
with an addition of one-eighth part of coarse 
silver sand or clean road grit. Thoroughly 
mix the heap of soil. Experience has proved 
that a dusting of wood-ashes to compost pre- 
pared for striking cuttings will provide just 
the required amount of nutriment necessary 
at this early period. In the past, growers of 
high-quality blooms used to insert the cut- 
tings individually in deep ‘‘ thumb ”’ pots, as 
it was argued this prevented disturbance of 
the roots when the repotting had to be done. 
There is something in this argument, but too 
much importance should not be attached to it. 

Excellent results may be obtained by propa- 
gating the Chrysanthemum in shallow boxes. 
A few pieces of potsherds, covering these with 
a thin layer of the rougher siftings of the 


soil, will provide excellent drainage. -This — 


should be covered with the prepared compost, 
making the latter fairly firm. 
of coarse silver sand over the surface soil will 


‘of other suitable accommodation, the plants 
-craft—attributes, as I do, the decline to the 


_tion of Chrysanthemums into the houses. — 


zenith when the Vines ought to be resting 


A sprinkling » 
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complete the operation. Insert the cuttings 
in rows about 2 inches apart, the cuttings 
about 13 inches apart in the rows. Press the» 
soil firmly to the base of each cutting. — 
Readers whose requirements are very small 
may with advantage utilise either 3-inch or 
5-inch pots, preparing and filling them as — 
advised for boxes, and then inserting the 
cuttings around the edge of the pots. Here ~ 
they root very readily. 

When the requirements are large, growers 
should make up a cutting-bed on the side 
benches of the greenhouse. See that proper 
drainage is provided. Make the soil quite 
firm. After the cuttings are inserted water — 
them in, using a fine-rosed can. If the soil 
be moistened throughout no further applica- 
tion of water may be necessary until the cut- 
tings are rooted. Boxes and pots should be 
allowed to drain for some time, after which 
they should be placed in a frame on the green- 
house bench and be covered with a light. I 
much prefer a temporary frame, covering 
this with sheets of glass. Wipe the glass free 
of excessive moisture every morning. As 
rooting proceeds admit air to the frame, in- 
creasing the quantity as the cuttings will 
bear it without unduly flagging. The tem- — 
perature of the greenhouse should be main- — 
tained at from 4o degs. to 45 degs. Any cut- 
tings suffering from mildew should be im- — 
mediately dusted with flowers of sulphur, and ~ 
when green-fly or other insect pests are in 
evidence a slight dusting with Tobacco- 
powder will quickly eradicate them. When 
procuring cuttings detach fresh young 
growths of moderate stoutness that are de- 
veloping a short distance away from the base 
of the old stem. 
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Chrysanthemums in the vinery 


E are creatures of circumstances, and © 

where there is a demand for Chrys-— 

anthemums during November and De- 
cember it must be met. The general prac- — 
tice, nowadays, is to fill up the early vinery 
with Chrysanthemums, and this leads to the 
necessary, but regrettable, defoliation of the © 
Vines in order that the intruders may receive ~ 
ample light. At one time it was an easy 
matter to rest Vines, now it is not so easily — 
done. I am of opinion that, in such cases, — 
there is a general falling off in the quality of — 
Grapes, and the practice of crowding vineries — 
with Chrysanthemums is, assuredly, responsi- ~ 
ble. In September it is quite a common ~ 
thing to go into a vinery and to find the ~ 
shoots shortened back ito a couple of eyes— — 
surely an unnatural practice, and one which — 
cannot but be productive of evil. Quite re- 
cently I visited a garden which, 15 years ago, ~ 
was more than locally famous for its Grapes. — 
About 10 years ago Chrysanthemums were — 
taken up in quantity, and, owing to the lack 


were housed in the vineries. Since then the 
quality of the Grapes has steadily declined, 
and the gardener in charge—a master in the 


unnatural conditions set up by the introduc- - 


How can it be otherwise? It is impossible — 
to have first-rate Grapes when the Vines are 
defoliated and made subsidiary to the grow- — 
ing of Chrysanthemums, or, for that matter, — 
of other- flowering plants which are at their 


and inactive. W. McG. 


Plants under glass - “ 

These will now be growing freely. The 
repotting of Palms, Dracaenas, Crotons, and ~ 
similar subjects—where not already done— 
should be attended to without delay. Ferns 
respond quite freely when given similar treat- 
ment, and the present is a good time for the’ 


work. ee 
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Magnolias for cutting. 

- T is well to draw the attention of readers 

‘s to the value of the deciduous section of 

_ & Magnolias while the recollection of their 
beauty is still fresh in the minds of many by 

reason of their freedom of flowering. It is 
to be wondered at that the culture of this sec- 
tion of the family has not received more 
attention. Not only in fairly sheltered posi- 





nolias be planted, but they should be given 
favourable places upon walls, either south, 
east, or west, the first and the last aspects 
being chosen in the most exposed situations. 
The finest specimens of the Yulan or Mag- 
nolia conspicua are, singular to say, well 
__ within the pernicious influences of the Lon- 
_ don fog and smoke, so that it may be con- 
_ sidered a suitable plant for such localities. 
One method of growing these Magnolias is 
not made nearly enough of—viz., in cold- 
_ houses from which the frost is barely ex- 
_ cluded, or in quite cold corridors used as con- 
_ necting links to houses, and in various other 
ways. Verandahs, again, would be well 
_ suited to the purpose, more particularly where 
spring frosts are destructive beyond the aver- 
age. Yet another plan may be advantageously 
_ adopted—viz., pot or tub culture, so that pro- 
tection may be given during the flowering 
_ period, afterwards to be again fully exposed. 
s A method of forwarding the Yulan for a 
_ supply of cut flowers answers very well, the 
_ gain in time being from io days to a fort- 
night. Cut the forwardest twigs or shoots 
with the buds developing, and place them in 
water in a warm room, where. they open 
quickly, the result being smaller but per- 
_-fectly-formed flowers, of less substance, per- 
haps, but none the less useful for filling 
_— vases, etc., in the house. When to be sent 
any distance it is best to take the flowers in 
_ the bud stage, just as they are upon the point 
_ of expanding. Out-of-doors, drainage should 
_ be ensured as a safeguard against excess of 
moisture. 
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_ Plants and flowers in the house 
Fes a few weeks after Christmas there is 
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a scarcity of cut flowers. This is brought 
about in some measure by 
_ efforts to make the festive season as bright 
and cheerful as possible, whilst, on the other 
hand, it is the border line between one season 
and another. It often requires, therefore, 
‘some care to make both ends meet. This 


_ can be done by arranging the flowers more 
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_ tions in the open should the deciduous Mag- - 
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vases, which in the summer are arranged so 
as to face all ways, may with considerable 
profit’ be now placed in position where the 
flowers and foliage will face only one way; 
thus, if stood in recesses or corners not only 
will a most pleasing change be effected, but 
it will be done at a saving of flowers also. 
This change in positions affords scope for 


Cut sprays of Magnolias 


sparsely in the vases. It is better to do this 
(being an improvement also in some cases, 
more especially where overcrowding pre- 
dominates when flowers are plentiful) than to 
reduce the numbers of the receptacles. Where 
large vases have to be filled at all seasons, 
thus taking a quantity of flowers, more use 
should be made of coloured foliage now that 
flowers are not so plentiful. Of hardy sub- 
jects, Berberis Aquifolium is very useful; it 
varies so much in colour as to make a pretty 
and tasteful arrangement by itself. I can 
usually cut it in four distinct shades of colour, 


dark green, dark bronzy-green, glaucous 
green, and reddish-bronze. In either shade it 
can be used with excellent effect. Yellow 


flowers, as late Chrysanthemums and Jas- 
nudiflorum, white flowers, as 
Eucharis amazonica, and long spikes of 
Roman Hyacinth, or the early Snowflake 
Narciss and bronzy-reds, as late Japanese 
Chrysanthemums, all associate beautifully 
with this Berberis foliage. One most essen- 
tial advantage in its use is its very enduring 
character. It can be used either as shoots 
with tufts of leaves on each, or the leaves can 
be taken singly when of sufficient size. Of 
a less hardy character, but most invaluable at 
this season of the year, are the long sprays of 
Asparagus plumosus, which resist the fumes 
of gas and heat from other sources remark- 
ably well. Large leaves of fine-foliaged 
Begonias are frequently very useful; so are 
the varied forms and colours to be had from 
amongst the Crotons. _ 

Given any of this material as a ground- 
work upon which to arrange the flowers, it is 
surprising what a few are really required— 
the. greatest essential being to obtain the 
latter with as long stems as possible. To 
those already mentioned, Calanthe Veitchi 
and late spikes of C. vestita vars. should be 
added; these group beautifully with fhe 
Asparagus or large Fern fronds. Large 


diversity in arrangement, which is not other- 
wise obtainable. 

More use should be made of dried orna- 
mental Grasses during the winter season; 
these, with dried or Everlasting Flowers, 
make very effective arrangements. I have 
one such now, which is composed of long 
spikes of Arundo conspicua—a lovely Grass 
for tall vases. These were cut when just in 
their best condition; associated with this 
Grass are some fine examples of Typha lati- 
folia on long stems, which add to the effect, 
in conjunction with several heads of Echinops 
Ritro still preserving the metallic-blue* shade 
of colour, and others of Eryngium 
amethystinum, from which the colour, how- 
ever, is nearly all departed, but is very effec- 
tive all the same. It should be added that 
the foliage in part of the Typha was pre- 
served, thus giving more variety. still. 
Smaller-growing Grasses look best when 
kept by themselves, or when used with such 
dried flowers as the Helichrysums. Unless 
for special occasions it is always better to 
keep dried flowers and Grasses, as well as 
preserved foliage, by themselves. If the 
stems be inserted in water when once dried 
they will soon decay. 

Of other fresh foliage, note should be made 
of several Ferns other than the Maidenhair. 
That of Pteris tremula is well worthy of note; - 
it keeps well, the pale shade of green being 
an advantage in many cases. Odds and ends 
of Davallia fronds in variety may also be had, 
as may several sorts of Aspleniums, which all 
last fairly well. Those_of the Golden and 
Silver Gymnogrammas will prove exceedingly 
useful in choice or special arrangements, last- 
ing much better now than during the summer 
months. Any growths of Myrsiphyllum 
asparagoides may as well be used. Maiden- 
hair Ferns will keep better if cut the after- 
noon previous to the day of their being used. 
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FRUIT 


Plums for cropping and flavour 
Pe» Early Rivers on its first introduc- 


tion became a favourite and was largely 

planted by growers of fruit for market. 
Its ripening at the end of July and early in 
August was a great asset. That good quality 
was supplemented by its fertility, which soon 
caused it to become popular. The record of 
a tree of this variety planted with a number 
of other varieties in November, 1896, and 
under equal conditions in other respects is as 
follows :—To the end of 1920, inclusive, that 
tree yielded 928 lbs. of fruit during 14 years. 
The tree was a standard, and the average 
weight of fruit per year for the whole period 
of 21 years standing to the credit of the trée 
was 44 lbs. 


ae 29 


MonarcH.—This is one of a “‘ set” of 
Plums raised and sent out by Mr. Rivers, of 
Sawbridgeworth. It promises to make a 
long stay in our orchards and gardens, being 
attractive in size, colour, and texture. The 
flesh is firm, thus enabling it to be a good 
traveller, a valuable quality. Its large size, 
_dark colour, and dense ‘t bloom” bring it 
into prominence in any position. Firmness 
of flesh in the Plum is not. without its value, 
especially if the fruit has to be stored a few 
days, or to be sent a long distance. The tree 
under notice was a bush planted in April, 
1896. From 1900 to 1920, inclusive, this tree 
produced 706 lbs. of fine fruit. It fruited on 
16 occasions. It promised fruit on the other 
five occasions, but failed to produce any. The 
average crops for the whole period were 
34 lbs. per year. 


THE Czar.—Raised by Mr. Rivers, this 
Plum was sent out in the ’seventies. It has 
been a popular Plum with market growers a 
long while, on account of its fertility, colour, 
and flavour. It is said to have been raised 
from Prince Engelbert. This Plum should 
be in every fruit garden, since it is so good 
and prolific. This variety was planted in 
February, 1897. It produced a little fruit in 
1900 sufficient to prove the variety true to 
name. From 1go00 to 1920, inclusive, it pro- 
duced. a total of 653 lbs. on 18 occasions, 
leaving three barren years, in each of which 
it flowered. That is not a bad record for a 
fruit-tree whose nature it is to flower during 
the cold days and nights of early spring. The 
barren years were 1903, 1906, and 1913. The 
total crop gives an average of 32 lbs. per 
year for 21 years. 


OriEANS.—The Orleans is an old variety 
of good reputation as a dessert or a cooking 
variety. Dr. Hogg, in his ‘* Fruit Manual,” 
gives five synonyms to it, which is .strong 
testimony to its excellence.. I have never 
known-a grower of this Plum speak or write 
disparagingly of it. Its qualities render it 
acceptable everywhere, and for almost all 
purposes for which the Plum may be used. 
It is not seen so frequently as it was 40, 50, 
or 60 years ago, Early Orleans having dis- 
placed it in some gardens, a defect of the 
tree being its brittleness of wood, which 
renders the branches liable to break under 
heavy crops and under wwind-pressure. A 
standard tree of this variety was planted 
March 25th, 1896. It bore sufficient fruit in 
1899 to prove the variety. In 1900 it bore 
19 lbs. of moderate fruit. The next year it 
produced 60 Ibs. of similar quality, and vari- 
ous crops to 1919, inclusive, after which it 
was destroyed, having been damaged by a 
gale in 1917, when it was bearing very close 
ewt. of fruit. The total weight of 
fruit produced by this tree to r919, inclusive, 
was 586 lbs., or an average of 29 lbs. per 
year for 20 years. There were five blank 
years in the period. iF Be 
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Double-cropping fruit-tree borders 


Several cases having come under my notice 
lately of the disastrous results to fruit-trees 
by the double cropping of the borders in- 
tendéd for their use, I think it may not be out 
of place to warn those who are following the 
same plan of the danger of so doing. After 
the trees have reached a certain stage nothing 
short of renewing both border and trees will 
overcome the difficulty, whereas if taken in 
time a fruitful lot of trees may be saved to do 
good work for many years. Few will deny 
that the borders at the foot of walls are made 
with special care, with the primary object of 
sustaining the trees-planted against them, as 
one set of roots in any piece of land is surely 
as much as it can sustain properly. To look 
at many kitchen gardens one would suppose 
that the wall-trees were of no consequence 
whatever, for one often finds coarse-growing 
crops, like Broccoli and other Winter Greens, 
growing luxuriantly right -up to the wall, 
these not only choking and smothering all the 
lowest wood, but sucking every morsel of 
nutriment out of the soil. As soon as this 
crop is over the spade is brought into play, 
and any active fibres that may have ventured 
into the top spit are cut off. This being re- 
peated two or three times a year, it is no won- 
der that the fruit on the trees either fails to 
set or swell at all, or if it does it is specked 
or worthless, and in a short time the trees are 
condemned as useless. 

It is now pretty generally acknowledged 
that it is poor economy to crop Vine-borders, 
for what is gained by the crop grown on the 
borders is more than lost by the failure in 
weight of the crop of Grapes, and if this is 
so apparent in the case of Vines, why not in 
other fruits? If the roots are ruthlessly muti- 
lated in the only place they are of any use to 
the, crop—viz., close to the surface—and 
robbed of food by other more voracious 
feeders, how can good crops be expected? 
Both digging and cropping the borders for at 
least 4 feet to 6 feet from the wall should not 
be practised, keeping the soil quite firm and 
mulching with short manure. If this is done 
the surface will soon become a network of 
fibrous roots. The difference in: the trees 
will soon be apparent; the annual growths 
made will be shorter-jointed, the fruit-buds 
more plentiful and prominent, and ripening 
up of a nut-brown colour, while the fruit will 
soon show a marked improvement, not only 
in quantity, but especially im quality, as 


cracked and specked specimens will soon be. 


succeeded by  clear-skinned, well-formed 
samples of their respective kinds. 


An Gac: 
Spraying fruit-trees 


HE-month of February is an important 

one for those who battle with the many 

insect pests which, if left alone, devastate 
thousands of our fruit-trees every year, de- 
stroying even the chance of a small crop, 
however promising the trees may be at this 
date. Grease-bands applied in autumn to 
catch the female moth during winter from 
ascending the trees is a good beginning, but 
it is not enough if we are to rid the trees of 
the depredators that infest them. Unless 
those grease-bands are kept in a sticky con- 
dition they prove of little avail, as the wing- 
less moth can easily pass such a “ barrier ”’ 
and establish her breeding quarters. 

Trees of some age, with ragged bark, are 
the best of hiding-places. These should be 
tackled with a stout brush, well working the 
wash into every crevice from the base up- 
wards; in fact, wherever the brush can be 
used without interfering with the buds. Trees 


averaging 8 feet to 10 feet in height may well’ 


be sprayed with an ordinary syringe; it is 
those of large dimensions that will require a 
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sprayer to reach the top, and as this winter 
wash is detrimental to the skin, also clothes, 
containing, as it does, caustic soda among 
other chemicals, it is essential that every care 
is taken in its application, choosing a calm, 
dry day, standing on the windward side on 
account of its burning qualities blowing back 
on the operator. Obviously, these are only 
washes for dormant trees; a much weaker 
solution is necessary when in leaf. It would 
be indiscreet to mention any maker either of 
sprayers or washes in an article of this de- 
scription. Your seedsman or sundriesman 
can supply both, also advise you which is the 
best. The wash is sold in sealed tins with 
full instructions as to the quantity it will 
make when diluted. Perhaps wall fruit-trees 
are more in need of spraying than those 
growing in the open., They afford such cosy” 
quarters for all insect pests to hibernate — 
throughout the winter, more especially on 
walls that have not been re-pointed since 
their erection, probably a century or more 
ago. Another spraying should be given of 
the weaker solution towards the end of April 
or early in May, as the foliage expands, in 
the hope of catching those that escaped the: 
earlier application. Reverting to the dormant 
state of the trees, last year an aarticle ap- 
peared in these pages, also a photograph of 
a standard that had been sprayed with lime 
and agricultural salt, and asking readers if 
they had had any experience with it to 
chronicle their results, but I do not remember 
any correspondence appearing upon the sub- 
ject, so must -conclude it was not general in 
its application. Our predecessors quite half 
a century back knew the value of limewash 
for the rugged bark of the fruit-trees. Even 
cottagers with a couple of standards used to 
paint the trunks and the bigger branches 
with it each winter, but spraying the heads 
was not thought of until our fruit experts 
saw the advantage of doing so if anything of 
a crop was to be looked for. , That our 
Colonial friends know the merits of spraying 
annually is fully borne out bythe un- 
blemished fruit that comes from Canada and ~ 
elsewhere. 
practise it extensively in their large fruit 
orchards. The pity is it is not more uni- 
versal in this country, then we might be able 
to compete with the excellent fruit that reaches 
us from British Columbia and is exhibited at 
our great autumn shows. Granted that our. — 
fickle climate is not so favourable as theirs 
for fruit-growing, yet it behoves all growers 
to do their utmost to stamp out the innumer- 
able pests that infest our fruit-trees. Severe 
winters alone will not do it, or Canadians 
need not adopt the costly work of Spraying 
their immense fruit plantations. 





J. Mayne. 
Yellow, or white, Raspberries 


Are these, really, worth growing? Person- 
ally, I think they are not. At best of a rather 
insipid flavour, they are much more readily 
affected by wet weather than the red varieties, 
the fruits soon rotting and becoming infested 
with maggots. Like many other things of 
doubtful value, these Raspberries throw up 
suckers in abnormal numbers, as if to com- | 
pensate by quantity for their lack of quality. 
One has only to compare the thicket of. 
suckers thrown up by the yellow varieties 
with the moderate, and sometimes scanty, 
suckers of such a Raspberry as Superlative to 
see that this is so. W. McG. 


Fruits in store 


Where Apples are stored several rows deep 
it is advisable to turn them carefully over at 
distant intervals, removing defective fruits, 
as others surrounding such are quickly 
affected if the latter are left for any length of 
time. Pears must receive similar attention. 


- 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rhododendrons 


HE vast range of country over which 

Rhododendtons will grow well, alike in 

Ireland, England, and Scotland, makes 
the possession of the finest important. Among 
the numbers of kinds that have been raised a 
good many poor, dull, or ugly in colour have 
been sent out, and therefore it is important to 
get good kinds and to arrange them in bold 
and ‘simple groups, holding the colours more 
' together and not scattering them about in in- 
definite mixtures everywhere, but giving a 
distinct impression of their beauty in 
different parts of the grounds. It is im- 
portant to get plants from layers where pos- 
sible, and not grafted plants, as these are apt 
to perish and their places be taken by the 
common stock, of which we have already far 
too much. 


Rhododendrons are of free growth in 
almost any soil except that in: which there is 
lime. ‘In many loamy gardens free from 
lime the plants do perfectly well, although 
they are perhaps never so much at home as 

on a sandy peat. Given a peaty soil the diffi- 
culty is to prevent their growing so quickly 
as to smother each other. They are often 
too closely planted, and after a few years of 
rapid growth such plantations cannot show 
their beauty. It would be much better to 
plant all the choice kinds rather thinly. 
Where from previous thick planting the 
bushes are too close together, thin them 
_ promptly and severely, leaving the choicer 
kinds and the finest-formed bushes. In this 
way we get light and shade among the plants 
instead. of allowing them to form one flat 
level head. The plan of placing Lilies among 
Rhododendrons and like shrubs tends to keep 
them more open and delightful in every way, 
their forms as well as flowers being better 
shown. Rhododendrons are more easily 
transplanted than most shrubs. In the case 
of all choice varieties remove the seed-vessels, 
-thus saving the strength of the plants for 

future good growth and flowers. 


Hardy Rhododendrons seldom flower pro- 
fusely in consecutive years, but fine displays 
biennially are usually made. Established 
_ plants can take care of themselves, and in 

strong, loamy soil artificial waterings are not 
1 ere In very dry summers and in a dry 
position mulching “the roots is often neces- 
sary, but where the beds are on level ground 
they succeed without this attention. This is 
- not so in all cases, as drought in the early 
__ autumn months often kills many of the large 

plants on shallow soils. Rhododendrons are, 
as a rule, safe from over-dryness at the root 
until August. Then, if the weather should 

be dry, a good soaking of water twice a week 
- and a mulch over the roots of half-rotten 
manure, 3 inches or 4 inches in thickness, 
will maintain them in health. Rhododen- 
_ drons will thrive in almost any position, and 
as they form close balls of soil are easily 
- transplanted. 


’ 
4 Relaying Box 


iS : (REPLY TO ‘SH. R.’’) 


_ Well-planted Box-edging, if clipped 
annually in the month of April, will last in 
— good condition 10 or 15 years without dis- 
turbing, and at the end of that period need 
_ not be more than 4 inches high and 3 inches 
_ wide at the base. To maintain this uni- 
_ formity of size the clipping must be carried 
- out in a proper manner. The early part of 
fF March is the best time to relay Box-edgings. 
_ Dig up the old roots of the Box, laying it in 
until the site is prepared for the replanting. 
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a the edging were not previously straight or 
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level, then is the time to make the necessary 
alterations, as nothing in a garden has a 
worse appearance than “crooke ed, uneven paths 
and edgings. Presuming the Box on both 
sides of a path runs the whole length of the 
garden, be it kitchen or otherwise, and be- 
tween the path and the wall or fence there is 
a border, it matters little what width this may 
be. Dig over the ground to a depth of 
8 inches or to inches down the place the Box 
is to be planted, thoroughly breaking up the 
lumps and removing what stones are found. 
With a straight edge and spirit-level fix a point 
at each end w hich is to be the Box level by 
levelling across the border to the edge of the 
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noted. Then, with a clean, sharp spade, pro- 
ceed to chop out a trench about 4 inches deep 
in a perpendicular manner. The Box should 
then .be prepared for planting by pulling it 
into small pieces about 3 inches long, cutting 
the top level with a knife. Commence to 
plant at one end of the line, andwith the 
right knee on the ground use the left foot to 
tread the soil firmly round the roots; the left 
hand is used to hold the Box in position, and 
the right is at liberty to place the Box in 
place as thinly as possible, so that each piece 
touches the~ next one, allowing about 
13 inches of the top to be above the soil. Cover 
the roots with soil enough to keep the Box in 


Rhododendron Sappho 


path, allowing whatever fall is desired for the 
border by measuring so many inches from the 
level peg in the Box line. From the level 
pegs at each end of the path several other 
pegs should be fixed in at the line at the same 
level as the two at the end. These inter- 
mediate level pegs are easily found with the 
assistance of three boring-rods (whether the 
path be on a dead or a running level is all the 
same); by sighting along the top of the three 
boring-rods from the lowest end the levels 
between the two are obtained. The soil 
should be made firm by treading and raking 
the surface quite smooth. Fix tightly a line 
the whole length in the exact place where the 
edging is to be planted; this will give the 
level of the soil between the pegs previously 


its place until the trench is filled in, when the 
soil should be trodden down quite firmly until 
the Box is made quite fast and in a straight 
line. The appearance of the edging depends 
much upon how the Box is laid in the trench, 
any trouble taken to ensure this is time well 
spent. No clipping will be required by 
newly-planted Box-edgings until the follow- 
ing April twelve months, and then but little 
will be needed, simply taking off long strag- 
gling shoots, of which there are sure to be 
some. The year following a regular system 
of clipping must be adopted and carried out 
afterwards in a proper manner. If Box is 
once allowed to grow too large from want of - 
clipping it is impossible to deal with it in a 
satisfactory manner without relaying it. 





Campanula grandis and C. persicifolia alba 


The Taller Bellflowers (Campanula) © 


themselves into two classes, dwarf and 
tall, the former best suited to wall and 
rock gardening, the others more fitted by 
reason of height and vigour to the border, the 
shrubbery, or the approaches to the woodland. 

CuLturE.—These taller Bellflowers ask for 
nothing more than a generously-cultivated 
soil, that is, one deeply dug and moderately 
manured, excessive soil richness being often 
at the expense of flowers. Of even greater 
importance to some—the peach-leaved Bell- 
flowers more particularly—is soil moisture, or 
that uniform degree of coolness which is not 
a bad substitute. In dry, shallow, or much- 
drained soils, or others of light texture they 
soon fall a prey to thrips or red-spider, either 
of which will speedily ruin the flowers. 

C. LatiroLiA.—The typical species, with its 
varieties macrantha and alba, is among the 
boldest of thé set, and, well grown, the stately 
stems, crowned with long tubular or trumpet- 
shaped flowers, may rise to 5 feet or even 
6 feet in height. These have strong, self- 
supporting stems and almost woody root- 
stocks. Of less-height, more graceful habit, 
and with an inclination to spread—though 
not aggressively so—by means of under- 
ground shoots, is the very beautiful C. 1. Van 
Houttei, a fine border plant with drooping 
mauve-blue flowers. C. 1. Burghalti is not 
far removed, and the two bear some re- 
semblance to the species under which they are 
now included. 

C. GLOMERATA DAHURICA, the best of its set, 
has clustered heads of flowers of a royal 
purple, and is a fine plant to garden with 
where rich sheets of colour at less than 2 feet 
high are required. Its requirements are of 
the simplest, and, while increasing fast, is 
almost prodigal in its flowering. There are 
several other varieties, not one of which is 
capable of half the good effect which that 
named gives. 

C. LtactiFLora, from the Caucasus, has lax, 
freelv-branched, spreading panicles of pale 
blue flowers, and attains 5 feet or so in 
height. It is an effective species, provided it 
is given opportunities to display its true 
worth. It flowers in July and August. 

(C, LATILOBA AND L. ALBA, better known, per- 
haps, as grandis, are 3 feet high, forming 
mat-like rosettes of leaves close upon. the 
ground, from which arise columnar spikes of 


Btrerssives into quite naturally divide 


salver-shaped flowérs. The plant revels in 


cool soil which should not be over-rich. July 
flowering. Of the 
PEACH-LEAVED BELLFLOWER (C,. _PERSICI- 


FOLIA) there are several good varieties, of 
which alba coronata, a. grandiflora, a. fl.-pl., 
and Moerheimi are some of the best. There 
are some tall, blue-flowered forms of much 
merit. C. Moerheimi, also known as alba 
grandiflora, is very double, pure white, and 
certainly an acquisition, All are good, free- 
flowering border plants of 2 feet to 3 feet 
high, delighting in cool and deep rich soils. - 

C. puncrata.—A Chinese species, the large 
drooping flowers whitish, copiously spotted 
internally with purple. The plant is very dis- 
tinct and reaches 24 feet high. June and July 
flowering. 

C. pyRamipaLis.—Much is done with this 
excellent species and its white form in the 
embellishment of the conservatory, not a few 
gardeners specialising in the plant and thus 
doing it full justice. There is room, as there 
is also the need, for a like specialising of it 
in the outdoor garden, where it is far too 
rarely seen. From every garden standpoint, 
seen with its towering spires of blue or white, 
6 feet or 8 feet high, it is a glorious plant, 
and, being obtainable cheaply in its hundreds 
by means of seeds, it merits every attention. 
The species possesses the attributes of great 
hardiness, unequalled vigour, and imposing 
stature, and only requires to be catered for in 
a generous spirit to render it one of the most 
conspicuous of its race. Fashion, however, 
has so ordered it that not a few of those who 
grow it for the decoration of the conservatory 
have doubts as to its complete hardiness. 


A. G, 
Hardy Cyclamens 


A delightful colony of these flowers at- 
tracted my attention when visiting a neigh- 
bouring garden last autumn. The flowers 
were of the Neapolitan type and varied in 
colour from pale to deep rose, and were ap- 
pearing abundantly over quite a large space. 
The position was the cool north side of a 
large Wellingtonia, the lower branches of 
which had been removed for several feet up, 
but on the cool side only. The corms had 
been planted about the roots of this tree. I 
have often seen these fragrant flowers very 
happy among the roots of old Yew-trees, but 


‘charming, and is another proof of the actual 


hardy Cyclamens are generally found grow- 


_the ground, and it is essential, when making 


'yerna, Algerian Iris in quantity, Polyanthus, | 
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the Wellingtonia as ‘a host tree is, I think, 
rather unusual. The picturesque effect pro- 
duced by this colony of leafless flowers was 


conditions under which these interesting 
flowers thrive and increase from year to year. 
Shelter from hot sunshine during the sum- ~ 
mer is necessary, and slight protection during 
winter is all in their favour. This is provided 
by the evergreen branches of the trees, which. 
also shed their leaves about the plants and 
build up a loose substance in which they may 
ramble freely. In a state of Nature the 


ing on porous soil with the corms well out of 


up the ground for them in gardens, that the 
position be well drained. E. M. 


The Japanese Anemones 


The past autumn seems to have been 
very favourable to the development and long- 
sustained flowering properties of the above- 
named Windflowers, which are yearly in- 
creasing in popularity, and, as in the case of 
many other species, the new varieties, thanks 
to the skill of the hybridist, enable one ‘to 
enjoy this flower for a much longer period 
than was possible in the case of the type. 
Sorts like Giant des blanches and Queen 
Charlotte, with their firm, stout petals, last 
a long time alike in the open border and in © 
a cut state, in the one case if the weather 4 
prove propitious, and in the other if the stems 
are cut before the flowers are thoroughly 
expanded. q 

These Anemones associate well with the ~ 
later Phloxes, many of the earlier Starworts, 
later-flowering Gladioli, and last, but by no ~ 
means least, the different forms of Statice — 
latifolia. A very charming bed last autumn © 
was the result of planting clumps~of | 
Anemone Lady Ardilaun_at rather wide inter- | 


vals and filling in with Aster bessarabicus. ~ | 


This same variety of Anemone, with its pure 
white flowers, is also one of the best to as- ~ 
sociate with the Statice.. An easy and inex-_ 
pensive way of securing a stock of the latter 
is to sow early in the season and transfer 
seedlings to prepared beds, selecting the best — 
in. autumn for permanent planting. They — 
will be-found to vary considerably in height, — 
colour, and size of panicle. Ee Bes;-S 
Hardwick. 


_ Plants in bloom 


Snowdrops in variety, Hepatica angulosa — 
in variety, Hepatica triloba var. Barlowi, — 
Lenten’ Roses, Helleborus niger, Omphalodes ~ 


Aubrietias, Snowflakes (Leucojum), Winter 
Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans),- Sweet = 
Violets, Garrya_ elliptica (two forms), © 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Berberis japonica, — 
B. j. var. Bealei, Erica carnea in several © 
varieties, -E. Darleyensis, _E. Veitchi, E. @ 
lusitanica, Polygala Chamaebuxus purpurea, © 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Laurestinus (three — 


kinds), Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus — 
fragrans), Andromeda japonica, <A.  flori- 
bunda, Hamamelis) japonica, H. j._ var. 


arborea, H. j. var. rubra, H. Zuccariniana, ~ 
H. mollis, Arbutus Unedo var. rubra, A. 
canariensis, Parrotia persica. ~ >  E. M. 


Sedum Telephium atropurpureum | 


Though by no means a showy plant, this 
variety of the common Orpine is worth 
growing. The foliage is large and of a— 
bronzy-green colour, and the large umbels i. 





-flowers, instead of showing the ordinary dull — 


red colouring of the type, ate buff-coloured, - 
or a sort of greenish-buff, which is not at all. 
unpleasing. It likes a richer soil than most 
of the Sedums affect, and will grow about a 
foot in height. I have grown it for many 
years and am fond of it. <O.C. 
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Scent and Its Influence on Plant Life 


RANCIS BACON, in his famous ‘‘ Essay 

of Gardens,’’ wrote, ‘‘ Because the breath 

of flowers is far sweeter in the air, where 
it comes.and goes, like the warbling of music, 
than in the hand, therefore nothing is more 
fit for that delight than to know what be the 
flowers and plants that do best perfume the 
air.”’ 

The ruin of his fine old mansion still stands 
near St. Albans, though there is little left of 
his beloved Hertfordshire garden. Here are 
the names of the flowers which he loved, and 
which doubtless grew there, given in his own 
words :—‘‘ That which above all others yields 
the sweetest smell in the air is the Violet, 
especially the white double Violet, which 
comes twice a year, about the middle of April 
and about Bartholomewtide. Next to that is 
the Musk Rose, and then the Strawberry 
leaves dying with a most excellent cordial 
smell; then the flower of the Vines; then 
Sweet-Briar; then Wallflowers, which are 
very delightful under a parlour or lower 
and. Gilly- 
flowers, specially the matted Pink and Clove 
Gillyflower ; then the flowers of Lime-trees ; 
then the Honeysuckles, so that they be some- 
what afar off.” 


It is doubtful if a modern writer would in- 
clude the Strawberry leaves dying and the 
flowers of the Vine among the garden plants 
with the sweetest scent, even had he perceived 
it. It is true that some perfumes can be per- 
ceived by certain individuals but not by others. 
This has often been remarked with some of 
the Orchids, and in some cases their scent 


can only be perceived at certain times of the 
day or night. ; 

One remarkable feature of many of the 
Orchids is that the whole plant is fragrant, 
and that the odour of the flowers closely re- 
sembles the scent of more familiarones. Such 
Burmese and Indian Orchids as Dendrobium 
moschatum and the Bulbophyllum suavissi- 
mum possess the scent of new-mown hay ; 
Miltonia Roselii is scented like the Rose; Den- 
drobium heterocarpum like the Violet ; other 
Orchids smell like the Primrose and Wall- 
flower, while Odontoglossum odoratum and 
Maxillaria picta smell like the Hawthorn. 

Mr. James O’Brien, V.M.H., the Secretary 
of the R.H.S. Orchid Committee, states that 
the scent of Odontoglossum hebraicum at first 
resembles the Hawthorn, but later that of 
Cinnamon. One British Orchid appears to 
change its scent also, for the Orchis Morio, 
or green-wing Orchid, has a pleasing scent 
somewhat like Vanilla, particularly noticeable 
in the pink and white-flowered varieties, but 
the blossoms emit a cat-like odour, most dis- 
agreeable to human beings during the night. 

Humble-bees alone appear to visit the wild 
Heartsease (Viola tricolor) and the red Clover 
(Trifolium repens), but they also visit the 
Green-wing Orchis, as do some of the moths. 
It seems probable that were the whole genus 
of humble-bees to become extinct in England 
the Heartsease and Clover would disappear. 
The number of humble-bees in any district 
depends in large measure on the number of 
field-mice, which destroy their nests and 
combs. Colonel Newman, who has long 


studied their habits, believes that more than 


new hybrid Cymbidiums 
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two-thirds of them are thus destroyed by field- 
mice. The number of mice is dependent on 
the number of cats, and Colonel Newman 
states that near villages and small towns he 
has found the nests of humble-bees are more 
numerous, which fact he attributes to the 
presence of cats, which destroy and frighten 
away the mice. May not this cat-like odour 
then in the Orchis benefit the plant by driving 
away the mice, and so secure the presence of 
the friendly insects which cross-fertilise the 
flowers ? 

Many butterflies possess a sense of smell far 
more keen than that of any dog or bird. 


The females of the Emperor moth emit an 
odour. which attracts the males from in- 
credible distances. Mons. Fabre, the French 
entomologist, placed one of these female 
moths in a box covered with gauze-net in a 
room with the window left ppen- In less 
than an hour more than 100 male insects had 
found their way into the room, although none 
had previously been seen in the district! Dr. 
Kerner, in his ‘‘ Flowers and Their Unbidden 
Guests,’’ states that he has seen the Convol- 
vulus hawk-moth flying with the swiftness of 
an arrow to the flowers of the Honeysuckle, 
even at a distance from which they could not 
be seen in broad daylight. The possession of 
scent is a paramount necessity to a night- 
flowering plant, which depends on the visits of 
insects to ensure the setting of its seed, or in 
other words the perpetuation of its species. 

It may be of interest to note that in the 
Galapagos Islands, where there are no butter- 
flies or bees, the native flowers are not only 
inconspicuous but unscented. The forms of 
the various flowers and their colours in re- 
lation to insects have often been dwelt on, but 
little appears to have been written on the ques- 





A group of Orchids exhibited by Messrs, Sander at Vincent Square showing Cattleyas, Dendrobiums, and the 
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tion of fragrance in relation to them. Yet 
through the long geological ages, concur- 
rently. with the development of per fumes in 
flowers, the development of odours in the 
scales on the wings of moths and butterflies 
has taken place. 


The late Mr. Philip Crowley, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., and Treasurer of the R.H.S., who 
was a relative of the writer, had one of the 


finest collections of exotic butterflies in the 
world. In tht collection he has seen many 
insects bearing strange scent glands or scales 
upon the front borders of their hinder wings. 
Some of them smell like Sweet-Briar, Honey- 
suckle, and Jasmine, and so attract their 
mates. Although many of the perfumes are 
recognisable by man, which attract the 
opposite sex of the species of butterfly possess- 
ing them, some appear to be perceptible to the 
insect but imperceptible to us. 

The mystery as to how the butterfly and 
moth discover the particular plant upon which 
to lay their eggs, and which provides the 
proper food for the young caterpillars, is 
probably solved by the one word, .‘‘ scent.”’ 
Perhaps every plant possesses an odour which 
can be Heats -d by some insect. 

It will be clear that if the scent of a blossom 
is the very one that proves so attractive to 
butterflies and moths in their mates, it will 


draw: them in great numbers from a long 
distance to the flower, and so procure cross 


fertilisation and sustain the vigour of the 
race. It is indeed fortunate that our idea of 
what constitutes a pleasing scent agrees with 
those of the bee, the butterfly, and the moth, 
and that the majority of flowers attract these 
insects and not the fly and the wasp, which 
delight in foetid and carrion-like odours, such 


as we find in some Aristolochias, Arums, and 
Stapelias. 
Was it not the scent of a plant, again, 


which changed the history of the world, or at 
least the fortunes of ancient Greece? Zeno- 
phon relates how an army of 10,000 men (a 
large one in those days) were all drugged into 
sleep and-insensibility by partaking of honey 
which the bees had made from the nectar of 
the flowers of Azalea pontica, with which 
the surrounding hills were covered. 

Many will agree with Bacon that ‘‘ The 
breath of flowers is far sweeter in the air, 
where it comes and goes, than in the hand.’ 

Much might be added to these suggestions, 
but they will perhaps. be sufficient. to show 


how profound has been. the power of 
fragrance in acting and reacting through the 
animal and vegetable king: doms, and how 


much we owe to this unseen and frequently 
unrecognised influence throughout the whole 
realm of Nature. H. H. WARNER. 

Amongst the Orchids specially adapted to 
attract insects, that do not require a high 
temperature, few are more effective than the 
Dendrobiums, so many of which are delight- 
fully scented, and the new hybrid Cymbidiums 
raised by Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, 
referred to in our issue of January 12th. 

We are indebted to them for the fine illus- 
tration of these charming flowers, which 
appear in the present number. 


Moles in the garden 


I have not, hitherto, had experience of 
moles in the garden, and it is with some 
dismay that I “observe the familiar hillocks 
in a large herbaceous border. However inter- 
esting ‘‘ the little gentleman with the velvet 
jacket ’’ may be to the naturalist he is cer- 
tainly looked upon with an unkindly eye by 
the gardener.. The mole, of course, does not 
eat plants, but by his burrowing he loosens 
the roots, with the result that the plants 
under which he has tunnelled soon collapse. 
Trapping the mole is work for an expert, so 
I must bestir myself and find a mole-catcher. 

A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 
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February Work in Kitchen Garden and Allotment 


Brussels Sprouts, Tomatoes, 
and Celery may be sown in cold struc- 
tures forthwith. With the exception of Onions, 
Leeks, and Brussels Sprouts, the varieties 
sown must be early-maturing, as maincrop 
sorts are best sown ia few weeks later. The 
seed-boxes must be sound and well drained. 
If old boxes are used scatter some dry lime in 
them prior to filling with the compost. The 
seed-beds in the cold-frame should be raised 
to within 1 foot of the glass. The flower- 
pots or pans used must be clean inside and 
dry. Avoid the common error of 


Tuick sowinG. Because a small receptacle 
is employed there is a tendency on the part of 
beginners—and many who are experienced— 
to sow the seeds thickly. For example, 
Tomatoes, Cauliflowers, and Celery may be 
mentioned. The seeds, when sown, almost 
touch each other. If 75 per cent. germinate, 
how can the resultant seedlings find room to 
grow? They are long-stemmed, with puny 
leaves and thread-like, useless roots. In a 
corner of the box or pot a pinch of soil with 
the adhering seedlings is taken out. The 
latter are transplanted, and the remainder in 
the box or pot are discarded. Those used are 
unduly weakened to: begin with. How much 
better for the resultant crops if the seeds had 
been thinly sown, Tomato, Cauliflower, 
Lettuce, and similar seeds 3 inch apart, 
Celery and other tiny seeds at $ inch apart. 
The transplanting and replanting will be so 
much more interesting. 
covered according to their respective sizes; 
5 inch deep will do for a Cauliflower or 
Tomato seed and 4 inch for the Celery seed. 
Directly the seedlings appear they must re- 
ceive the maximum amount of light and not 
be unduly shaded from strong sunshine. This 
free exposure, coupled with judicious ventila- 
tion, will mean stocky plants. In the mean- 
time, while the seedlings of the various kinds 
of vegetables referred to are growing sturdily 
under their respective shelters progress must 
be made with the most pressing work outside. 
Even in the most favoured places.the soil is 
rather cold at this early date, and so all sow- 
ings must be on a small scale. In the 
sheltered home garden Parsnips may be sown 
early in the month; in the more open allot- 
ment, ground towards the end of the month 
would be more suitable. For exhibition, 
holes should be made with a long-pointed 
stake or an iron bar and filled with finely- 
sifted soil. Three or four seeds are sown at 
the top of each filled-in hole and covered 1 inch 
deep. The holes should be 1 foot apart and 
the rows 18 inches. When sown in open 
drills the latter should be the same distance 
asunder and the seeds dropped about r inch 
apart; cover 1g inches deep in sandy and 
1 inch in the case of heavy loam. 


ROUND-SEEDED PEAS AND BrRoaD BEANS.— 
Sow only the former during February. Those 
short rows of Peas running north and south 
on a warm border and with a sheltering wall 
or fence on the north side are valuable be- 
cause one is able to gather well-filled pods late 
in May and early in June. The dwarf-grow- 
ing varieties should be sown at a distance of 
2 feet from row to row. If mice are trouble- 
some damp the seeds and then scatter red 
lead on them. Cover the seeds, put a thin 
layer of sifted ashes on the surface, and stick 
at once. I prefer to sow all seeds of 


NIONS, Leeks, Cauliflowers, Cabbages, 
Lettuces, 


Broap Beans in single rows, the dwarfs, 
such as Beck’s Green Gem, 6 inches apart in 
rows 1 foot asunder; the Early Mazagan 
8 inches apart, rows 6 inches; the Giant 
Windsor and the Long-pods 10 inches apart, 
rows 20 inches. I find that the resultant 
plants grow very sturdily and crop from base 


The seeds must be- 


to tip. The Broad Bean succeeds in an open 
position. 

SHALLots.—Undoubtedly, early planting 
has good results. Scatter some lime on the 
soil, gut fork it in early on a fine day; 


when the ground has dried a little press in 


the bulbs 6 inches apart in rows 1 foot 
asunder. Leave the top of each bulb just 
above the soil-level. Lightly rake the surface 
soil and do not tread on it till later, 
hoeing will become necessary. 
POTATO-PLANTING.—In the case of Potatoes, 
too, only a few rows should be planted this 
month. There is risk, of course, but not 
much loss if severe late frosts do occur. All 
seed tubers must be laid out now to 


strengthen their sprouts in a suitable position’ 


and all vacant ground should be dug or 
trenched in readiness for seeds and plants in 


March. Go Gu se 


The ptieet of frost on the green 


crops 
The frost of more or less severity, together 
with brief intervals of rain and fog, experi- 
enced now for well over two months has been 


responsible for a heavy loss in all green vege. — 


table crops, I think partly owing to the fact 
that the frost happened to be extra sharp just 


after a wet spell, and caught everything in a> 


saturated state. The Broccolis, from the 
Christmas White to the late May and early 


June varieties, are badly hit, and only a very’ 
It is distress-.— 


small percentage will be saved. 
ing to see the havoc made with what were 
most promising crops. This is a winter when 


careful heeling and slight protection might — 


possibly have saved the Broccoli crop. Heel- 
ing without protection would not have done 
it, because the collars of the plants in many 
cases are frozen through. Material for pro- 
tection in the way of Bracken or Heather ‘is, 
unfortunately, very scarce in this neighbour- 


hood, and so the promising allotment crops | 


had to take their chance, with fatal results. 
It is seldom, too, that the plantations of 
autumn-planted Cabbage for spring cutting — 
have been so badly hit. A big percentage has 
gone, and the remainder, in most cases, looks: 
very sickly. 

As a compensation for disappointment in 
other things it is gratifying to note that the — 
Kales have, hardly without exception, come _ 


through safely and will afford an ample sup-— 


ply of. sprouts throughout the early months of 
the year; indeed, in a season like the present, 
it is difficult to overestimate the value of this 
very useful vegetable. There are many varie- 
ties catalogued, but nothing is much better 


than a good-strain of Dwarf Green Curled> | 


The value of the Kales is the more appre- 
ciated because the Brussels Sprout crop is 
practically a failure. Fairly promising to the 
eye, the Sprouts, when taken from the stem, 
are found often to be browned and partially — 
decayed inside. I think the frost must have — 
nipped them in the early stage of growth. 
Hardwick. E. BuRRELL. 


Turnip “ Seakale ” 

Green Turnip-tops are, of course, a popular 
vegetable, but the Turnip can be induced to 
provide one which is choicer and mofe deli- 
cate. Everyone likes Seakale, but early in~ 
the year the price of forced ‘ Kale” is high, 
and the ordinary yellow field Turnip will give 
a good substitute. Place a dozen or two of ~ 
the roots in the Mushroom-house (or even in 
a dark and unheated shed), place a little soil 
among them, and in a week or two the 
crowns will push up stout and well-blanched 
growths. These, 


choicer vegetable, and are within the reach o 
all. A Scottish GARDENER. 


February 9, 1924 


when 


if cooked and served like | 
Seakale, compare very favourably with the © 


- 
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inches of well-sweetened manure. 


-of very dry weather. 


February 9, 1924 


Cultivation of the 


REMEMBER the time when the Ranun- 
culus occupied a high position in English 
gardens, but it cannot be. said that it is 
popular in the true sense of the word nowa- 
days. The past generation of gardeners had 
fewer things on which to lavish their love and 
labour, the consequence being that the 
Ranunculus, the Auricula, and those lovely 
forms of the Tulip which are now con- 
spicuously absent from gardens generally, 
were the objects of loving care. The great 
improvement in the Alpine or border Auricula 
has undoubtedly been the cause of the decline 
in favour among small growers of the more 
delicate but beautiful named show kinds. 
The Auricula frame, fitted up with shelves 
in order to guard the plants from the effects 
of over damp winters, was frequently an im- 
portant feature in small gardens, and was 
the pride of the owner. In a general way 
the plants were well grown, and would com- 
pare favourably with those which were culti- 
vated by professional gardeners in large 
establishments. In recent years the increas- 
ing popularity of the Crown Anemone has un- 
doubtedly had much to do with the decline in 
favour of the Ranunculus. This Anemone 
has been. so much improved that it now de- 
servedly occupies a very high position in Eng- 
lish gardens, and it can be grown to perfec- 
tion in any free, fairly well-drained, well- 
nourished soil. Any cottager can grow this 
Anemone with good results, but it is other- 
wise with the Ranunculus, and if the cultural 
details are in any way neglected this beautiful 
hardy plant will afford no real pleasure to the 
grower. The lovely and delicate tints which 
distinguish it can only be produced by pains- 
taking culture from the time the roots are 
committed to the soil until the foliage dies off. 
The Ranunculus grower of a past genera- 
tion took infinite pains, not only in the pre- 
paratory cultural stages, but also when 
growth was in full progress. It was not only 
that every phase of growth was studied, but 
he did not believe in only partially realising 
the enjoyment derivable from his work. He 
took efficient means to protect the fruits of his 
labour from the vicissitudes of our English 
climate. From the time the flowers began to 
expand they were protected by a canvas 
awning which not only screened the blooms 
but also the foliage from the enfeebling in- 
fluence of very hot sun, cutting winds, and 
rain storms. I do not mean to say that all 


‘growers took so much pains, but the ‘en- 


thusiast, determined to realise the beauty of 
this hardy plant in its highest form, spared 
neither pains nor labour. Knowing that the 
very foundation of success lay in a thorough 
preparation of the soil, growers commenced 
operations in August, selecting an open, 
sunny position, but if possible sheltered from 
cold and rough winds. The soil was taken 
out to a depth of at least 18 inches, and in 
the case of light soils 1 foot of good loam 
was placed at the bottom, and on that several 
In this 
way the roots were enticed to strike down- 
wards, and rested on a cool foundation. The 


~ Ranunculus loves moisture, and cannot give 


of its best in a very light soil that dries out 
quickly and becomes much heated in periods 
Great care was taken 
to thoroughly sweeten the soil in which the 
roots were planted, for should this become 


sour there would be but little chance of a 


healthy leaf development, and the flowers 
would be deficient in size and colour. In fact 
the top soil of a Ranunculus-bed should be 
as sweet and friable as the mould used for 
potting many things grown under glass. 
Watering is, of course, necessary in a dry 
time, but the old florists were careful not to 


\ 
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Ranunculus 


water when there was a danger of frost 
coming directly afterwards. As soon as the 
foliage turns yellow the roots must be taken 
up and stored in a cool place until the follow- 
ing February, planting some time in that 
month when the weather is favourable. 

J. CoRNHILL. 


The Sweet-scented Tobacco 
(Nicotiana affinis) 


One seldom sees the flowers of this used for 
cutting, but the ivory-white colour should 
make them valuable for this purpose. Few 
plants are more useful to the amateur than 


this. The seeds may be sown in 
gentle heat and the young 
plants, when large enough, 


pricked off or potted singly into 
small pots, using a light, sandy 
soil. Pot them on as the pots 
get filled with roots until they 
are in 43-inch and 5-inch ones, 
which will be quite large enough 
for the ordinary greenhouse. 
This plant may be planted out in 
the garden, the end of May being 
the best time to do this. Put the 
plants in a bold group, as then 
one gets the rich mass of bloom 
so fragrant and beautiful in the 
evening. If, when the plants 
are past their best in the 
autumn, the flowering stems are 
removed and the roots left in the ~ 
ground and_ slightly protected, 
they will start away in the fol- 
lowing spring and flower freely 
throughout the summer. 

The flowers, as a rule, open 
from 4 o0’clock to 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon, and remain open till 
next morning. During this time 
they emit a delicious fragrance 
quite equal to that of the Tube- 
rose. About 9 o'clock the flowers 
gradually close and hang down 
their heads till the afternoon, 
when the same flowers again 
open, this continuing for a week 
or 10 days, when they gradually 
drop off. AvaG, 


Tuberous Begonias 
outside 
T would be well if someone 


who has grown the newer 
tuberous Begonias outside 


would give the benefit of his ex- 
perience, so that those of us 
whose purses do not enable 
large purchases, or have not the 
facility of raising easily from 
seed, might pick out one or two 
colours as a change from those 
already, grown; something of 
the type in habit and floriferous character 


of those old favourites, Major Hope 
(rose), Dainty (white), and Lafayette 
(scarlet), not  over-large flowers, but 
wonderfully striking as bedders; indeed, 


beds, respectively, of the rose and scarlet on 
a carpet of Alyssum, with occasional plants 
of the variegated form of Fuchsia gracilis, 
‘are among the most attractive of summer 
displays. I managed to secure a batch of 
tiny seedlings, and, after nursing them along 
a bit in a frame, planted them out in a sunny 
spot in well-prepared ground, and have 
picked five out in distinct colours that are 
likely to be useful in future seasons. There 
were others with larger flowers equally good 
from a colour standpoint, but the blooms are 
heavy and drooping, and do not show to the 
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best advantage. We were troubled a little 
with the minute thrips in the early part of 
last season. I find a mulching of some short 
stuff like spent Mushroom or Hop manure, 
followed by a soaking of water if-the weather 
is dry, the best remedy. BBS: 


Monarda didyma or Oswego Tea 


A Dutch friend of mine once told me that 
he grew several rows of this plant in his 
kitchen garden at home for the sake of the 
beneficial ‘‘ tea’’ yielded by its aromatic 
foliage. The plant is a native of North 
America, and it enjoys the popular name of 
Oswego Tea. It is not on account of its 
dietetic properties that I am writing these 
notes. Rather is it on account of its tall 


The Night-scented Tobacco (Nicotiana affinis) 


crowded heads of deep red blossoms, which 
form such an attractive feature in the 
perennial border during the summer months. 
There are various forms of M. didyma, but 
even if I admitted them all to my garden I 
would not cast out the old-fashioned Oswego 
Tea. The Monarda is not a difficult plant to 
grow when its simple requirements are 
catered for. In its native habitat it is always 
found growing in moist conditions, so that it 
is unwise to attempt its cultivation in borders 
which are apt to suffer from over-dryness 
during the summer months. A deeply-dug, 


-well-manured, moisture-retaining soil is, per- 


haps, the best description of an ideal soil for 
this plant. Planting may be done in spring 
or autumn, and propagation is usually 
effected by root division. H. GREAVES. 
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THE WEEK’S: WORK 


Southern Counties 


Strawberries 


The earliest of these will now be approach- 
ing the flowering stage, and from this time 
until the fruits are set it is essential that drier 
conditions should prevail, air being admitted 
freely on favourable occasions. On fine days 
distribute the pollen by means of a camel’s- 
hair brush. Following a good set of fruit the 
plants may be subjected to a slightly higher 
temperature, 55 degs. by night, rising to 65 
degs.—or even more with sun-heat—by day. 
Syringe the plants freely to keep down red- 
spider until it is noticed that colouring of the 
fruits has commenced. 


Peaches 

When starting these it is not advisable to 
close the house and apply fire-heat at the 
same time. First close the house for a week 
or 10 days, introducing fire-heat gradually 
from that time, as sudden changes are liable 
to cause bud-dropping. See that the borders 
do not suffer from lack of moisture, and a 
slight dewing over of the trees on sunny after- 
noons will assist the swelling buds and help 
to maintain a moist atmosphere during the 
night. The same applies to Vines, the earliest 
of which will now be on the move, and where 
plants occupy the same house the stages 
should be damped down at least once each 
day. 


Apricots 

These are among the first of our fruiting 
trees to bloom, and if the pruning and train- 
ing of them are not already done they should 
be attended to without delay. Examine the 
ties—as the Apricot swells rapidly—and re- 
move any that are faulty, allowing for the 
swelling of the bark when refixing, especially 
in the case of young trees. If any branch 
has developed gumming it will be advisable to 
remove it, even though it affects the shape of 
the tree for the time being. Dress the border 
freely with spent lime-rubble and good fibrous 
loam. Complete the training of Raspberries 
and examine all supports, replacing any of a 
faulty character. 


Kitchen garden 


Continue the digging and trenching as 
weather permits. Heavy land should be left 
as rough as possible to allow of its being 
broken down by the frost and wind. Make 
up Mushroom beds in cellars or suitable 
darkened rooms, using short stable litter and 
horse-droppings. Turn frequently, and, after 
the heat declines, the beds should be made up 
to a depth of 3 feet after the materials have 
been thoroughly firmed down. When the bed 
has reached a temperature of 75 degs. the 
spawn may be inserted, breaking the bricks 
into pieces of the size of a hen’s egg, burying 
these about 2 inches deep, and after watering 
the bed with tepid water leave same for a 
week or 10 days, when a surfacing of about 
2 inches of fine sifted loam should be applied. 
Place traps in position for slugs and wood- 
lice, as these are very destructive among 
Mushrooms, 


Broad Beans 


may now be sown in pots or boxes to follow 
those raised in autumn in the open. Use a 
loamy soil with the addition of a little spent 
Mushroom-bed manure and place the boxes in 
a house having a temperature of 60 degs. 


Cuttings 

of hardy shrubs and plants struck in autumn 

and which have been wintered in frames may 

now be potted up singly. E. MarKHAM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Orchard-house 


Preparations may now be made for starting 
the orchard-house. Where pot trees are 
grown in preference to those planted out, 
these should be removed from the plunging- 
ground and the worms expelled from the pots 
with lime-water. When placed in the house 
stand them on a good bed of ashes and allow 
ample space between for light and air. Close 
the house and only introduce fire-heat when 
severe weather makes it a-necessity. With 


the first sign of growth admit a little air night ~ 


and day, varying it according to the weather. 
Fire-heat may be necessary during cold, damp 
weather to maintain a circulation of air and 
a temperature of yo degs. to 45 degs., air 
being freely admitted at 50 degs. See that 
the roots are sufficiently moist, and syringe 
the trees on all favourable o¢casions. 


~ 


Successtonal houses 


Successional houses of Vines and Peaches 
should be closed and started as requirements 
demand. The actual time of starting to 
maintain a succession must be governed by 
the varieties dealt with, many of which will 
ripen their fruit a month earlier than others 
when grown in the same structure. All 
arrears of work in late houses should be com- 
pleted as soon as possible. 


Dahlia cuttings 

Where these are required to increase the 
stock the tubers may now be placed in boxes, 
covered with soil, and watered. Place them 
in a gentle warmth fully exposed to the light 
to start growth. As the young growths be- 
come sufficiently long remove them and in- 
sert the cuttings into small pots of sandy soil. 
Place them in a propagating-case and, when 
nicely rooted, gradually harden them. to the 
atmosphere of the house. Repot in soil eon- 
taining a fair sprinkling of dried cow-manure 
and grow them on in a cool house until they 
can safely be placed in a cold-frame prior to 
planting. 


Gloxinia and Streptocarpus 

A sowing of these may now be made in 
well-drained pans of light, sandy soil. If the 
soil in the pans is not sufficiently moist, water 
it with a fine rose can a few hours before 
sowing. Sow thinly, and just cover the seed 
with a light dusting of fine soil by shaking it 
through a fine sieve held well above the pans. 


Plunge the pans in a warm propagating-case . 


and shade from the sun. As soon as the 
seedlings are large enough to move prick 
them out into pans of light, leafy compost 
containing a little peat and a good sprinkling 
of silver sand. 


Mushrooms 


Successional beds may be made up every 
month or six weeks, according to require- 
ments. See that the horse-droppings come 
from a stable where the horses are in good 
health. Thoroughly turn the manure every 
other day or so to prevent premature 
fermentation, and if inclined to be dry 
sprinkle it with water as it is turned. When 
forming the beds take care to make them 
firm and solid. As soon as the temperature 
falls to 75 degs. or 80 degs. spawn the bed, 
pressing the pieces of spawn into the dung 
about 8 inches apart. Cover the bed with 
¢ inch of-good loamy soil and well soak with 
tepid water. After allowing the surface to 
dry off a little cover the bed with straw or 
litter and maintain an atmospheric tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. A. J. Pope: 

Birmingham City Parks, The Gardens, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


~ hand-fork, after which they should be potted, — 


Scotland | 


Peas 

A sowing may now be safely made in the 
open, choosing a site on the south border. | 
Only a strip, two spades in breadth, need be 
dug over where each line is to be drawn. 
The intervening ‘spaces can be forked over 
later on. I prefer a white-seeded variety — 
such as the Pilot for this early sowing, but 
if a wrinkled variety is preferred Peter Pan 
is an early dwarf variety of good quality. 
Sow in drills 3 inches deep, and if some soil 
from the potting bench is available partly fill 
the drills with it. 


Broad Beans 


A sowing should now be made on a west 
border, in drills 3 inches deep and from 
24 inches to 30 inches apart, according to 
variety. Early Mazagan is more suitable for — 
a first sowing than the Longpod varieties, 
Arrange the seeds 6 inches apart in the drills. 


Strawberries a 
Where a spring planting is to be made the 
quarter should be forked over as soon as the — 
state of the soil will permit. Go over planta- 
tions made in autumn, and if frost has = 
slackened any of the plants tread them firmly. 
If established plantations have not been dealt 
with apply a dressing of half-decayed farm- — 
yard manure and dig it in. 'Z 
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Conservatory 

Keep the house gay by preparing and intro- _ 
ducing from time to time Hyacinths, Tulips, — 
and Daffodils; also Deutzias, Solomon’s 
Seal, Spirzeas, and Dielytra spectabilis. Cool- 
grown plants in bloom should include 
Cyclamens,- Primulas, and various hard- 
wooded plants. Prune and train climbers on 
walls and roof, including Passion Flowers, | | 
Tacsonia exoniensis, T. Van Volxemii, and — 
Cestrums. ; a 


Greenhouse . 
Apply a mild stimulant bi-weekly to 
Cinerarias, Schizanthus, and other annuals. — 
Young plants of Hydrangea hortensis, which — 
were rooted and wintered in small pots with — 
a view to produce single trusses, should now ~ 
be shifted into 5-inch pots, using a fairly stiff — 
compost with a liberal mixture of bone flour 
or bone-meal. Place them in mild heat until — 
growth becomes active. Specimen plants of — 
any of the varieties of Hydrangea should have 
the ball reduced somewhat by means of the ~ 


using pots a size larger than they previously ~ 
occupied. Use a fairly stiff, rich compost. 


Flower garden . a 
Place Dahlia tubers in heat for the purpose — 
of producing cuttings. Slightly cover the — 
tubers with some flaky soil. Gladioli and — 
Montbretia corms should also be started into 
growth in gentle heat. Arrange the corms — 
in propagating boxes partially filled with a 
flaky compost, allowing 3 inches between the — 
corms; then slightly cover with compost. Re-— 
move to a cold frame when they have made — 
about 3 inches of growth. Insert cuttings — 
when available of various bedding plants. — 
Herbaceous plants of all kinds may now be ~ 
planted. If it be decided to lift a whole bed — 
or border, trench the ground and replant. — 
Again, part of the occupants may be lifted to — 
admit of some modification of present — 
arrangements. Again, certain plants may be ~ 
benefited by being lifted, reduced, and re- 
planted; and lastly, certain subjects may 
have to be scrapped to make way for new-— 
comers. In carrying out any of these opera- ~ 
tions, bulbous plants should be handled very ~ 
carefully. CHARLES COMFORT. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. — 


is, 
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Answets to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Carnations failing 
(R. Formin).—Your plants must be badly 


~ affected with rust to so spoil the blossoms. 


This disease comes in the form of raised 
spots on the leaves, which finally burst and 
spread till, in the end, the whole are practi- 
cally covered with a blackish-brown dust. 
Undoubtedly it is the fault of the grower that 
plants get into such a state. Ifa sharp look- 
out is kept when the plants are in a small 
state, and the first spot has its leaf removed, 
this practice being followed up, there will be 
an eventual freedom. Try dipping the plants 
in warm water in which sulphide of 
potassium is placed at the rate of 1 oz. to 
2 gallons of water. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Yew hedge dilapidated 


(F. B. Brewer).—We think the best way to 
deal with the Yew hedge in question is to 


~ cut it back hard on both sides, say, to within 










g inches or 12 inches of the main stems, 
which will induce new growth being made 
from the base to the top. To ensure an even 
break, shorten back the growth on the top 
also to a uniform height. This may be done 
at the end of March or early in April. After 
completing the cutting back and clearing 
refuse away from the base of the hedge apply 
a mulch of well-decayed manure, the pro- 
perties of which, when washed out and 
carried down to the roots by rain, will serve 
to stimulate root action and _ accelerate 
growth. Water freely should the weather 
be at all dry. 


Evergreen fence 
(Y. E. N.)—The sketch you send gives no 
idea of scale, but the indications are enough 
to show that for the evergreen hedges both 
Thuya Lobbi and Fhuya occidentalis would 
be too large. Your conditions suggest that 
the best thing, and the least costly, would be 
the oval-leaved Privet, of which plants 3 feet 
high may be had for sos. a hundred. A good 
-alternative would be Hornbeam at about the 
same price-; it is not evergreen, but holds its 
leaves © nearly through the’ whole winter. 
Thuya 3 feet high would cost 3s. 6d. each; 
Yew or Holly would make ntuch the best 
hedge, but are slow and about seven times 
the price of the Privet. Unfortunately any- 
thing like hurry or impatience is the bane of 
good planting, and Conifers planted large 
usually die. The only way to have Conifers 


_ of any size is to agree with’a nurseryman to 


* 


plant them himself and to replace ‘failures, 
but even this would be comparatively costly. 
You could prepare some of the saplings in the 


~Wood to which you have access by cutting 
_tound the roots with a sharp spade driven in 
Baptight about 1 foot from the stem all round. 


hey would then form fresh rootlets and be 
fit to lift and plant in October. Thorns and 
Elm would be desirable, and Holly if there 
isany. Conifers 8 feet to 10 feet high would 
‘be very doubtful as to safe removal, for your 


“soil, being light, they would not move with 


a ball. Fruit-trees of that size could be 
“Moved, but not till October. Poplars’ grow 
fast but are undesirable for more than one 
teason. But none of this planting can be 


done with safety if operations only begin in” 
~March. The 6-foot paling to kitchen garden 


should be close-paled down to the ground. 


_ (G. S. E.).—This Nectarine, sent out by 
“Messrs. Thomas Rivers and Son in 1896, has 
“Size, flavour, free-cropping, and appearance, 


‘the last of importance from a market point 


of view. It ripens from a week to 10 days 
earlier than Early Rivers. Unfortunately, it 
is not suitable for the open air, but will do 
well in a cool house. The fruits set well and 
swell quickly. It is ‘a clingstone to a cer- 
tain extent, but scarcely enough to be noticed 
when fully ripe, and hangs well on the tree. 
When grown in pots the growth is by no 


means gross, and when planted out a limited 


border should be given. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Making nest-boxes 
(C. R. and Co., Leicester) —The Royal 
Society for the Protection of Birds, 82, 
Victoria Street, S.W., would be very 
pleased to give this correspondent all the 
information with regard to the making of 
bird-boxes. Once the nest-boxes are erected 
in their proper position the birds will need 
very little inducement, although it would be 
some help in that direction if food for the 
tits, such as old ham or meat-bones, were 
hung from the branch near by. A smaller 
hole is required for tits, otherwise starlings 
or sparrows will take possession. 


SHORT REPLIES 

H. M. O. Truell.—lberis Little Gem can 
be had from Messrs. Ingwersen and Jones, 
Baldock Road, Letchworth Garden City, 
Herts. 

W. Bulmer.—Yes, the Apple you mention 
should do with you. We think Messrs. 
Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, can supply it. 
We know of a garden in Sussex where it does 
well on a heavy soil_and fruits freely every 
year. 

Cornelia.—We know of no Clianthus with 
buff-yellow flowers, and imagine you are re- 
ferring to Tecoma radicans. If you could 
send some flowers at any time we could then 
verify it. 

George Banbury.—We fear you have not 
planted the bulbs deep enough if they are so 
far advanced as you say. You could mulch 
the beds with rotten leaf-mould, which would 
help them somewhat. You can only hope 
that favourable weather will prevail until 
they come into bloom. 

O. Evans.—You do not say whether you 
purpose growing annuals or perennials. You 
have a wide choice in the many fine annuals 
that are now to be had, while hardy plants 
can be bought very cheaply. 

W. M. Doubell.—Throw the lime over the 
trees on a damp morning. It will do a deal 
of good so far as the trees are concerned, as 
it will kill many of the insect pests and rid 
the trees of Moss, etc. 

Army and Navy Club.— Vines and Vine 
Culture’ (Barron), from Mrs. Barron, 13, 
Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, W. 4, ss. 6d. 
post free. 

F. G. S., Selborne.—We should strongly 
advise you to enlist the services of a practical 
mole-catcher. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


R. Williamson.—Campanula isophylla and 
C. isophylla alba. 

W F., Northallerton. — 1, Daphne 
Mezereum; 2, Berberis Darwini, probably; 
must see flowers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Sutton and Sons, Reading.— Farmers’ 
Year Book and Graziers’ Manual.”’ 

Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., 
Osmaston Park Road, . Derby.—C.W.S, 
seeds, 1924. 

C. S. Daniels and Son, 
Norfolk.—Seeds, 
garden, 1924, 


Wymondham, 


plants, and bulbs for the - 
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CHEALS’ NURSERIES 


Over 100 Acres 


CHEALS)’ Ornamental Trees and Shrubs 
in great variety ; Climbers, Forest 
Trees, etc. 


CHEALS:’ Roses; all sections. 
CHEALS)’ Fruit Trees; hardy, healthy, 


true to name. 
CHEALS’ Hardy Flowers for Borders, 
Bogs, Rock Gardens, ete. 
CHEALS) Dablias a Speciality. 
CHEALS’ Seeds, Bulbs, and Sundries. 
Catalogues of each Department free. 


CHEA LS, Landscape 


Garden Architects. 
and advice given in any part, 
trated Pamphlet free. 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 


Gardeners and 
Designs prepared 
Illus- 

















Offered for the First Time 


The new varieties of Scabiosa caucasica 
in separate named packets. 


Constancy, blue-violet Collarette, spectrum 
Diamond, Reo ee waste Aecct violet 
Isaac House, deep » pastel violet _ 
a purple Mary Mitchell, san 

Mrs. J. Smith, lavender ue 

: blue Perfecta, mauye 

All at 2/6 per packet; 

any 6 packets for 12/6 





Cultural Directions to every Purchaser. 


ISAAC HOUSE & SON 


The Nurseries, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol 


ROSES 


Guaranteed my own growing, on English 
Briar. First quality Plants. 


My selection, 9/- doz. ; 60/- 100. Carr. Paid. 


FRUIT TREES of all Descriptions 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
Guarantee Satisfaction. 


CHAS. GREGORY, 


CHILWELL, NOTTS. 

















SOW NOW to bloom in July and August 


BLACKMORE & LANGDON’ 


world renowned BEGONIA SEEDS (64 Gold Medals) 
DOUBLE 





none can equal this for quality, size, per packet 
and lovely form and colours of flowers 2/6 & 5/- 
' FIMBRIAT'A PLENA 
double frilled, very pretty... ......60... 2/6 & 5/- 
SINGLE 
of wonderful size and form............... 1/=, 2/6 & 5/= 
FRILLED SINGLE 
a beautiful selection .,......l....secc0006 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 
CRESTED SINGLE 
very, fascinating -:civiicsieee he Asecdsc he 1/-, 2/6 & 5/- 


CRISPA MARGINATA 
delightful novelty, frilled single picotee 


HANGING BASKET 


2/6 


a grand novelty, very graceful......... 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 
GLOXMINIA 

seed, mixed, in most beautiful selec- 

tion: of! COloUny.cccieutnaecdseek ckcock 1/6, 2/6 & 5/- 


For prices of tubers of above and other specialities, write 
Sor free catalogue and mention this paper. 


; BA T EL 
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GIVEN FOR ONE |: 
BROAD BEAN 


Also GREAT FREE GIFTS 


sow NOW GIBBS’ WORLD FAMOUS 
PERFECT ONE-FOOT LONG PODS. Un- 
doubtedly the LONGEST,STRAIGHTEST,and 
most PROLIFIC BROAD BEAN in cultivation, 
1/6 per pint Carriage Paid and Given Free 
with every order for a pint a 1/- packet (1,000 
seeds) of GIBBS’ NEW GIANT ONION, 
THE GOLIATH, grows beautiful exhibition 
onions, sound and round as a cannon ball; 
also Free a 6d. packet (1,000 seeds) of GIBBS’ 
NEW GIANT PARSNIP, grows splendid 
long parsnips as straight as a gun barrel. 
Seni 1/6 only for this Great Free Offer to 


; The Prize Seedsman, 

E,T.GIBBS,F.R.H. *» East Finchley, N. 
50,000 Testimonials. Gibbs’ Large 
Illustrated Seed Catalogue for Season 
1924 Now Ready. Contains all parti- 
culars. Post Free. 





GUERNSEY BROCCOLI 


Blica’s “White Lily” Broccoli Seed.— The 
most perfect Broccoli cultivated. As grown for years past 
by leading Guernsey Growers for English Markets. Produces 
solid snow-white heads fully protected by folding foliage. 
BLICQ’S ‘‘ White Lily ” Broccoli.—No. 1, to cut Jan.-Feb. 
BLICQ’S ‘‘ White Lily ” Broccoli.—No. 2, to cut Feb.-Man. 
BLICQ’S ‘‘White Lily ” Broccoli.—No. 3, to cut Mar,-Apr. 
BLICQ’S “ White Lily” Broccoli.—Late, to cut May. 

NEW (1923 Harvest) SEED, 2/6 oz. 3; 30/- 1b. 
Carriage Paid. Cash with order. 


GUERNSEY PARSNIP SEED 


1923 Crop, 3d. 0z.; 1/6 1b. 
Carriage Paid. Cash with order. 


MAISON BLICQ 


(Est. 1856) 
9, Bordage, Guernsey, Channel Islands 













GLADIOLUS 


Plant Gladiolus bulbs this spring to have a succes- 
sion of bloom from early August to mid-October. We 
can send you 200 bulbs in 10 of the newest varieties 
to name, or Hybrids, mixed colours, for 12/= prepaid; 
half the quantity, 8/-. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


HOLLAND NURSERY CO. 
— Hillegom, Holland — 





















EVERLASTING 
FLOWERS & GRASSES 
Lagurus ovatus (illustrated), 
SEEDS of all vars., 1/- a good pkt. 
PLANTS also supplied. 
CUT FLOWERS & GRASSES, 
1/- a bunch. 

(Postage, 6d. on1 punch, 1/- on 
3 bunches, extra.) 
ASSORTED HAMPERS from 10/- }- 
The French Intensive Gardens, 
PLOUGH LANE, CROYDON. 











COTSWOLD HILLS 


Crazy Paving and Rockery Stone, per ton or ‘laid com- 
plete. Gravels, Sea and Pit Sand, Loams. Estimates Sree 
for Sunken Fences, Dry Walling, etc., Grayelled and 
Tar-payed Footpaths and Drives, 
Write— 
MARK WILLIAMS & CO., Contractors; 
CHELTENHAM. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention 


‘‘Gardening Illustrated.” 


c 
KINNELL’S COKE } 
= CRUSHER 























Reduces 

at a Large, 40/- 

for Long ea Small, 20/- 
Cash Price. 


Burning. 








Carr. paid. 
es GEE h ee 








rt 
| 


Large 

Crusher one breaks 

breaks 42 Ibs. In 

1 owt. 20 minutes 
*Phone: 


Cc. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. — Hor 362. 
\_55) 65a, Southwark St.; LONDON, 8.E.1 
see ee eee ee ee a ee a ee a eS 
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“SERS Oe ee ee 
INMAN’S RUSTIC ARCHITECTURE FOR GARDENS 


ORDER NOW. 


ARBOURS ARCHES 
PERGOLAS BOWERS 
BRIDGES TEMPLES 


Tenant’s Fixture 
Our Buildings are 
well known for their 
substantial con- 
B struction; they are 
easy to erect, and 
made of only Red 
Meu Deal. Great Reduc- 
M tions. Carriage Paid. 
x46" £4 15 0 
x56" 5 176 
gyx6é"’ 617 6 
No better value 
can be offered 

























Made in complete 
sections, roof in- 
cluded, and erected 
before dispatch. 
¥x 6 £15 6 O 
10° x-7 “17.79 6 
1x 8 19 0 
4x9 2415 
1x10 27 5 
Carriage paid. : 
Only best timber mA 
used, and made by 


experts. 
Send for No. 3% 
cs Oe —~ MIDSOMER NORTON 
F. PRATTEN & Co., near BATH 5 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ALL HAND MADE. 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” quotations, or write for 
Price List—FREE. 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham 


ee 
COAL AND COKE All Descriptions. 


ROCKERY STONES “rtesue o7° 
TURF SEA WASHED 


In truck loads at any station. 


JAMES WALDIE & SONS, LTD., 
118, Queen Street, Glasgow 





Made 
‘in 
six 

complete 
sections 
ready 
for € 

‘erection «74 
from & 

ae 


£1200 


SS 


Soundly constructed in sections of red deal; they are readily 
erected without skilled help; 2l-oz. glass cut to suit each 
opening. 


GARDEN FRAMES from 52/6 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


Tenant’s Fixture 
Made of well-sea- 
soned, planed, ton- 
gued, and grooved 
red deal. Easily 
erected. 
Splendid Bargains. Carriage Paid 
Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
; of every description, post free. : 


Established in Radstock 32 Years 





W.& A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock, Somerset 


SPRING’S HOBBY. . 
HOUSES RUSTIC WOOD 
SEATS THATCHING 


FENCING — REPAIRS 
- Sectional Wood Buildings for all purposes. 


INMAN’S ROYAL WO 


Established 1859, Awarded 350 Medals for the quality of our work. 
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RKS, STRETFORD 













LIME. 


Cround 
Lime and 
Limestone 
For Lawns 

and Gardens. 


GRAZY FLAG 


FOR ROCK GARDEN WALKS, 
COURTYARD, FLOWER GARDENS, AND 
ALL KINDS OF RUSTIC PATHWAYS. 


SANDSTONE 
GRITSTONE 
B LIMESTONE 


ASHTON & HOLMES, Lid., 
QUARRY OWNERS, 
SUTTON SIDINGS, MACCLESFIELD 


For CARRIAGE 
DRIVES, 
GARDEN 

~ WALKS. 


All direct from the Quarries to Users. 


BURBERRYS 
SALE 


February 
Weatherproofs, Suits, 
Overcoats, Gowns. 


The TIELOCKEN 


Double-breasted Weatherproof 
with belt. Made in Gabardine, 
lined proofed check. 


SALE PRICE 43 Gns. 


Write for full Sale List. 


BURBERRYS LTD. 
Haymarket, S.W. 1 London 


















Tar 
Macadam 
For Drives 

and Paths of 
all kinds. 


SPAR 


For 
Greenhouse 
staging. 


















Telephone:. 
182 
Macclesfield 
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Stourbridge Heating Apparatus 


@f REDUCED 

— | PRICES 
IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY © 


SEND P.C. FOR LIST — 
AND QUOTATION = 
Hf Z Please state -size © 
: of House 


W. WOOD, Ltd. (Dept. H), STOURBRIDGE © 
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REDUCTIONS 
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C4 i 
wer POPE MLL 
sa 
Greenhouses from£6 18.6 “Store Huts from£3 17 6 

Heating Apparatus from £4 17 6 
Large Illustrated Catalogue, No. 3, post free 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, w.c. 2 


“PIFCO” 


* 100 Candle Power Incandescent 
Gas Light. 4 hours for 1d., th 
} Common Parafiin 


SAFE AND SIMPLE 
JUST USE A MATCH 


Beats Gas or Electric 


7203 FREE es" 30/- 
Send no Money Write for Catalogue 


PIFCO, LTD. 


19, High Street, Manchester 
_Stocked it 37 different styles. 
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| in the open which seldom fail 
i } to make a fine display in their 


Be than 
iz necessary until 
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_ temperature of 45 degs. Many 


beg 


No. 2345—Vor. XLVI. 


Answers to correspon- Cineraria,a fine blue 93 


NTIL the genial influences of spring 
U make themselves felt this beautiful 
flower commands attention. Those un- 
acquainted with the cultivation of the 
Camellia are often surprised that large plants 
exist in a good state of health with, 
so to speak, so small an amount of 
soil to feed upon. The thick substance 
of the large glossy leaves certainly sug- 
gests gross roots, but this is not the case. 
To overpot Camellias is bad; in fact, those 
plants seldom potted, provided they are in 
good compost and the drainage perfect, are 
generally the most luxuriant and most pro- 
~ ductive of flower-buds. Small-sized plants in 
pots are better for being potted every other 
year in the same-sized pots, or next size 
larger if necessary, according to the condi- 
tion of the plants. In the case of large plants 
in tubs and pots, they only require seeing to 
once in five or six years, and we have come 
across fine specimens quite healthy and pro- 
ducing fine flowers that have not been re- 
-tubbed or repotted for a much longer period. 
The constitution of the Camelli ia, seem- 


ingly, harmonises with a-.comparatively low 


diet, for the roots refuse to progress if grown 
in too rich a soil. In a compost of rough, 
fibrous loam and peat in equal parts, with a 
Bee criikt ing of sand to keep the whole porous, 
the plants will not fail to give a good account 
_of themselves. Plants imported from abroad 


are, for the most part, grown in leaf-soil and 


sand, and most of them certainly 
healthy. 

Two things—temperature and a_ proper 
amount of shade in summer—play an im- 
portant part in the healthiness of the plants. 


appear 


necessary during the 
period of growth. During the 
resting season the plants may 
_ be kept only 2 degs. or 3 degs. 
above the freezing “point, and 
they are certainly better in 
such a temperature than in a 


pare unaware of the fact that 
resist frost 


esusject to bad. dropping as 
those in a high and dry tem- 
=. Devon and. 

- Cornwall there are to be seen 
some specimens growing quite 


season. A higher temperature 
the above is not at all. 
the plants 
have finished flowering and 
young wood is beginning to 
grow. It is then a gradual 
rise should take place, and 


Zs 
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FEBRUARY 16, 1924 


Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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with it a corresponding degree of moisture at 
the roots and in the atmosphere, until the 
buds have swelled up to the size of small 
Beans. If the plants can be made to accom- 


_plish this early in the season there will be 


more chance of the buds sticking on and 
expanding into bloom. When the plants 
arrive at this stage, with their buds ad- 
vanced, place them out of doors, sheltered 
from sun and wind, or in a structure without 
artificial heat. 

Some varieties will bloom as early as 
November, and if there is a large collection, 
well managed, there will be an uninterrupted 
succession of flowers till well into April. It 
is most important to shade from sun. Not 
only are the young leaves impatient of the 
sun, but we find the old leaves scorch more 
quickly than those of any other hard-wooded 
plant we know. Plants in bloom and those 
about to flower require a warmer’atmosphere 
than those not so advanced. A little steady 
fire-heat every day, top ventilators open in 
all favourable weather and occasionally the 
bottom ones are most desirable. All light- 
coloured varieties are better for a nice circu- 
lation of air, as it is a preventive of the iron- 
mould-like spots that so frequently take place 
in a close, moist temperature. It is most 
important the plants are never allowed to 
become too dry at the roots or bud-dropping 
will take place sooner or later. A saturated 
condition of the roots is equally destructive to 
the buds. What should be the aim of the 
cultivator is a good medium. 

As to feeding, guano-water is good, but it 
must be applied very sparingly, and not at 
all during the short days, when the plants are 
least excited. On no account give stimulants 





Anemone Hepatica triloba, single blue: 


Peach-trees, -disbud- Royal Horticultural 
ding .. 97 Society’s Shew .... 106 
Plants in ‘bloom "Feb- Scholarships for chil- 
ruary 9th ... 93 dren of rural workers 92 
Preparing for spring 103 Seeds ander slaas; sow- 
Propagation by cut- ing.. 93 
tings ... 99 Shrubs, some Febru- 
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Pruning, winter 97 Sweet Williams... 96 
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de Mme. Boullet 93 ter ... : 92 


Winter-flowering Camellias 


to newly-potted plants, but those that have 
occupied their pots for two or three years 
will be greatly helped, and derive much bene- 
fit from an application occasionally. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Special Scottish number 

Next week we shall publish a_ special 
Scottish number. This is an innovation in 
horticultural journalism, and is the first occa- 
sion in which any gardening journal has 
worthily represented the keen enthusiasm of 
Scottish gardening. Among the special 
features will be :—‘f Burns and Flowers,” by 
the Rev. Lachlan Maclean Watt, D.D.; 
** Lilies in Scotland,” by Sir Herbert Max- 
Well=oRRE os VMeH -and= Rev; Dv R. 
Williamson ; “ Roses in Scotland,’’ by G. M. 
Taylor, Edinburgh; “The Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden,” ‘by Roe. Harrow; 
‘“The Seed Potato Industry of Scotland,” 
‘Famous Vines of Scotland,” by J. L. 
Carvel; ‘‘ The Bayley Balfour Memorial 
Scheme,” by A. Grove, V.M.H.; ‘‘ Glasgow 
City Parks,’ by Jas. Whitton, V.M.H.; 
** Sweet Peas in Scotland,’? By David Cuth- 
bertson. This interesting number will be 
considerably enlarged. The price will be as 
usual (two pence), but as there will be a big 
demand for this issue extra copies should be 
ordered in advance. 


Eupatorium Weinmannianum 

This slender-growing evergreen is not 
hardy in the open except in the favoured 
south-west, but farther north it will be found 
to succeed on a warm wall, where it will pro- 
duce numberless clusters of 
fragrant, white or  blush- 
coloured flowers throughout 
September and October. 

G. M. 


The common Hepatica 
(Anemone Hepatica) 
There is an old-world charm 
about the — spring-flowering 
Hepaticas, known as Anemone 
Hepatica or Hepatica. triloba. 
At one time the plants were 
held in high esteem as a cure 
for liver diseases—the cure ap- 
pears to have been based on 
the more or less liver shape 


of the three-lobed leaves. The 
flowers, which open in Febru- 
ary, vary in colour; alba has 
large pure white flowers, 
coerulea (blue), rubra reddish- 
pink, besides the double- 
flowered forms in all three 


shades of colour. Hepaticas 


92 


prefer a half-shady place in rich, light soil, 
forming grand clumps when left undisturbed 
for years. 


Cultivation of Nerines 

Many fail'to bloom these in mixed collec- 
tions of plants from mismanagement. This 
arises from their commencing to make new 
growth in late summer, just after they have 
bloomed. I have grown N. corusca, N. sar- 
niensis, N. undulata (crispa), and N. Fother- 
gilli major for 40 years in various places, 
always having abundance of flowers. 
Nerines need no coddling but plenty of air and 
light. The chief thing is to encourage them 
to make plenty of leafage and get this to 
ripen. This can only be done by giving them 
a light position. When in bloom many are 
apt to stand them in positions far away from 
the light. Many years ago, when living in 
Purbeck Isle, I grew them successfully in a 
brick pit, the frost being kept out by cover- 
ing. All through the winter they stood close 
to the glass. In this position they had abund- 
ance of light to ripen their leafage. When 
this turned yellow I laid them on their sides 
in a dry place, giving them no water till they 
showed their blooms. In another garden I 
gave them a position on a shelf through the 
winter. JOHN CROOK. 


Scholarships for children of rural 
workers 
The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 


expects shortly to announce the conditions 


under which scholarships for the sons and . 


daughters of agricultural workers will be 
awarded for the next academic year. The 
value of these scholarships is such that no 
outlay on the part of parents or scholar is 
necessary during the tenure of the scholar- 
ships. The scheme, which was instituted 
two years ago, has achieved a considerable 
measure of success, and it is most desirable 
that the facilities afforded by it should be 
widely known. At present 13 students are 
taking degree courses in: agriculture or an 
allied subject at Universities, 20 are taking 
diploma courses at Agricultural Colleges, and 
about 7o are attending Farm Institutes, etv., 
for short courses in agriculture, horticulture, 
dairying, or poultry-keeping. 


The proposed new hall of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 

An important announcement, as reported 
on page 106, was made at the annual general 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
when the following resolution was moved 
from the chair.—‘‘ That this general meeting 
of the Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society approves of the policy of the Council 
with regard to the site of a new hall, and 
authorises it to proceed with the scheme.”’ 
The present hall is inadequate both from the 
point of view of the exhibitors, who cannot 
obtain sufficient space for their groups, and 
from the point of view of the visitors, who 
are prevented by the crowded state of the hall 
from seeing the exhibits in comfort. A site 
for the new hall, more than twice as big as 
the present hall, has been found on adjacent 
land, which would allow the Society to retain 
its present building. Happily the finances of 
the Society are flourishing. The balance- 
sheet shows an income of 4:28,751 12s. froin 
annual subscriptions alone, with invested 
funds and assets amounting to £63,645 
15s. od. The total membership is nearly 
20,000. There wasan increase of 1,045 mem- 
bers during the past year. 


Violet runners in winter 

Those having Violets in frames in winter 
often have to pinch off the runners. It some- 
times happens that they need these to increase 
their stock. Do not do this; put them in 
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as cuttings in boxes or anything under glass, 
where they will root and make nice early 
plants to go into the open next spring. I 
have done this with the double kinds years 
ago. Last winter some of the best single 
kinds were treated thus, planting them out 
with the others in the usual way. Now mid- 
winter, they are much the best, giving the 
most and longest-stemmed flowers. If those 
runners that are taken off the plants in 
autumn when lifting are put into the open 
ground they are nicely rooted in spring. 
JORDANS. 


The Belladonna Lily (Amaryllis Bella- 
donna) 


I have seen rich and well-manured soil 
frequently recommended for growing these 
Lilies in, but a free, well-drained - compost, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Micromertia corsica and cats 


I have been much interested in the ex- 
periences of correspondents in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED — especially that of Mr. T. 
Ashton Lofthouse—concerning the attacks of 
cats on Micromeria corsica. I have had a 
small and flourishing little plant for about 
two years, 3 inches high, to which cats had 
free access, but I noticed no damage until a 
few weeks ago, when I found it eaten almost 


to the ground. Though I had read the warn- | 


ing I thought it too small to attract attention. 
However, I quickly covered the remains with 
wire-netting, which I found next day cast 
aside. I then put round it a guard of per- 
forated zinc, well pressed down with a sheet 
of glass on the top. Soon after a favourite 
kitten followed me to the spot and began 
sniffing and trying to move the glass. I then 
fixed it firmly with sticks all round, since 
which she has entirely failed to get at the 
plant, though I have watched her trying hard. 
The kitten takes no notice of any other plant 
in the rock garden—nor do two other cats 
attack the Micromeria. 

My gardener suggests a further remedy— 
i.e., to put a ring of vaporite outside the zine 
fender, as cats will not go near any disinfec- 
tant. This I shall do when the season obliges 
me to remove the glass. The plant is,be- 
ginning to recover. J. Race. 

Manor House, Lower Boddington. 


Chrysanthemum Jean Delaux? 


Your correspondent (p. 74) who inquires 
about the above is evidently mistaken in the 
name. Correctly speaking he must mean 
Jeanne Délaux, one of the earliest and most 


‘ attractive of the Japanese crimson Chrysan- 


themums. I remember it coming out, 
exactly 42 years ago. It was one of Simon 
Délaux’s earliest seedlings to reach us. 


It was also known as F. A. Davis, J. Délaux, 
and Japon Fleuri: In those days it was lovely 
in-its shade of deep velvety crimson-maroon, 
rich, and most effective. It remained on our 
show boards for some years, when, like many 
other of the old favourites, it was pushed 
aside by newer and bigger varieties. I should 
doubt very much whether the variety could be 
obtained now, unless from some old-fashioned 
collection in an out-of-the-way corner of the 
country, where novelties are not regarded as 
essential. There was a Jean Délaux sent out 
by the same raiser 20 years after the one in 
question, but it was at a time when our 
dealers had ceased to have such intimate 
dealings with him as before. Growers will 
remember that Ernest Calvat had then been 
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fully exposed to sunshine, is more important — 
than manure. The Belladonna Lily is a 
native of Cape Colony, and not of the West 
Indies, as sometimes stated, and was intro- _ 
duced to cultivation as long ago as 1712. 
There are several forms of this Lily, all of 
which are welcome for our gardens during 
August and September. They include rosea 
perfecta, speciosa purpurea, spectabilis, and 
a handsome form known as the Kew variety. 
If the soil is at all on the heavy side a trench 
should be taken out to a depth of 2 feet and 
a 3-inch layer of brickbats or clinkers placed 
over the bottom to ensure thorough drainage. 
After this replace the soil, incorporating 
plenty of sand and grit, firming it down as 
the work proceeds, and planting the bulbs, 
which are often very large, at a depth of 
9 inches. E. M. 


holding almost undisputed sway in the dis-_ 
tribution of new seedling Japanese show 
Chrysanthemums for a period of 10 years. 

C. HARMAN Payne. 


Grape Fruit 


Could you let me know through your 
paper about the Grape Fruit Tree, and in 
what country it grows to the greatest size? 
Could it possibly be grown in this country 
under glass? Anything you know of this 
tree would be of the greatest interest to a con-_ 
stant reader. F. M: W. 

Lake View, Lurgan, Ireland. 


Scarcity of Holly. berries 


When compared with last season one may 
say there are none. In this part (South 
Bucks), where there is abundance of fine 
trees and bushes along the wayside, I have 
not seen any this winter. Last winter I never 
saw the trees so laden. The idea of abun- 
dance of berries denoting a hard winter is — 
nothing to go by. There are no haws on the 
Thorn and but few heps on the wild Roses. 

5S. Bucks, “3 


Erica multiflora and E. umbellata 


I was interested to read the Rev. R. B. 
Curwen’s note on Erica multiflora at p. 64. — 
I fear the true species of that name is not 
now in cultivation in this country. One 
always gets a dwarf form of E. vagans with 
white flowers for it. Judging by the dried | 
specimens in the Kew Herbarium it does re- 
semble E. vagans in the arrangement of its 
flowers and in habit and general appearance. — 
{t has one marked distinction in the anthers; 
in E. vagans the two cells are united merely 
by a filament at the base, in multiflora they 
are entirely united except for a small notch 
at the apex. Several of the specimens at 
Kew were collected in the Var, north of 
Toulon, and in the Alpes Maritimes, so it 
really ought not to be difficult to get it. 

There is another Heath wild in the south 
of Europe which I have never seen in the 
living state. This is E. umbellata. It is — 
native of Monchique, in the extreme south of 
Portugal, perhaps a somewhat out-of-the- 
way spot, but also appears to be pretty com- 
mon in the mountains north of Algeciras, | 
near Gibraltar, especially about Ronda and 
Estepona. As Algeciras is now well known 
to English people as a winter resort there ~ 
seems no reason why some plant-lover should 
not introduce it from there. It flowers from 
March to May. It was in this region that 
the late Lieut. Robert Williams sought for, — 
and found, the beautiful white variety of 
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Erica australis, which he introduced and 
which now bears his name. E. umbellata 
was in cultivation in England in the early 
part of last century, and it is included in 
Aiton’s Epitome of the ‘‘ Hortus Kewensis,”’ 
published in 1814. It is there stated to have 
been introduced in 1782. Judging by dried 
specimens it ‘is a free-flowering and hand- 
some shrub, probably,like australis, not very 
hardy, but I imagine suitable for Mr. 
Curwen’s collection and likely to thrive well 
in our south-western counties and other 
localities with a similar climate. 
W. J. Bean. 


Sowing seeds under glass 


I should like to mention one other little 
item which might be of service to those who 
have not had much experience in this kind of 
work. JI have made it a practice now for 
many years, after making the soil perfectly 
level and firm, to sprinkle a little fine (dry) 
sand over the surface. This enables one to 
see more clearly when distributing: the seeds, 
and especially with seeds that are very similar 
in colour to the soil. It also acts as a guide 
when covering the same, as some seeds. re- 
quire very little covering, if any at all. I also 
firmly believe that it is an aid to better ger- 
J. PRESTON. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 


These tubers find more favour in some dis- 
tricts than they do in others, but in any case 
they ought (I think) to have allocated to them 
some out-of-the-way place, entirely out of the 
vegetable garden proper if possible. Difficult 
to eradicate when they have obtained a foot- 
ing, far from ornamental during the period of 
growth, and deplorably untidy after the stems 
have been frosted, they are from first to last 
an eyesore to me. The tubers will grow and 
thrive under the most adverse conditions, and 
why we are advised, year after year, to plant 
in well-manured ground, and to mould up the 
growths like Potatoes, I cannot for the life of 
me understand. The tuber is much over- 
rated. It may be a ‘‘ change”’ or a stop-gap 
when vegetables are scarce, but from my 
point of view it does not require, nor does it 
deserve, any special attention. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Clematis Ville de Lyon 


I notice the remarks of A. G. Jackson on 
my note on the above Clematis in your issue 
of November ioth. I still maintain that 


layered plants are in every way superior to 


grafted ones, no matter what the stock may 
be. Since I have grown these climbers from 
layers and cuttings, which is now many 
years, I have never had one suddenly collapse 
as was the case when I grew grafted plants. 
Without a doubt layered plants are far more 


_ vigorous and, in my opinion, more floriferous 
_ than grafted ones. 


I find writers in the gar- 
dening Press still condemn grafting of these 
i El 


_ lovely climbers. 


Plants in bloom February 9th 
Snowdrops in great variety, Polyanthus 


_ (various), Primroses, Violets in variety, Winter 


Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), | Anemone 
Hepatica angulosa in variety, A. H. triloba 


-/Bayonne Daffodil (Narcissus pallidus prae- 
_ cox), Crocos Sieberi, C. aureus, C. Imperati, 


Scilla taurica, Crocus biflorus, Saxifraga 
sancta, S. Megasea, Lenten Roses in-many 
colour, Helleborus  corsicus, 
Omphalodes verna, Iris stylosa, I. stylosa 
alba, Winter Heliotrope, Aubrietias in variety, 
Andromeda japonica, A. floribunda, Rhodo- 
dendron pracox, Laurestinus (three distinct 


kinds), Berberis japonica, B. j. var. Bealei, 


Daphne Laureola, Parrotia persica, Hama- 


_ melis (five kinds), Cornelian Cherry (Cornus 
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Mas), Jasminum nudiflorum, Erica Veitchi, 
E. lusitanica, E. mediterranea glauca, E. 
Darleyensis,, E. carnea in great variety, 
Garrya elliptica, Bolygala Chamezebuxus pur- 
purea, Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans), Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Arbutus, Rho- 
dodendron nobleanum. Ex M. 


Lupin Lady Godiva 


The new Lupin, Lady Godiva, has been 
such a marked success that I would like to 
draw the attention of readers to its merits as 
a border flower. It is one of the new 
Downer hybrids, and, incidentally, it is the 
least expensive of them. As doubtless most 
readers are aware, this strain comprises new 





Tall and stately Lupin Lady Godiva 


colours and distinct forms of the tall and 
graceful Lupinus. polyphyllus. Lady Godiva 
is a clear rose-pink with very tall and hand- 
some spikes of blooms that are very effective 
in the border. These new Lupins, including 
Downer’s Delight, Red Star, and the rich 
purple Bella Jones, are invaluable for com- 
bining with the June-flowering Irises for 
garden effect, as they may be planted to form 
either colour harmony or colour contrast, 
while those who would like to try their luck 
in raising new varieties should try raising 
this strain from seed. Some raisers of 
Lupins have secured breaks of yellow- 
flowered varieties. So far as I have heard, 
however, all attempts to cross L. polyphyllus 
with the yellow L. arboreus have proved 
futile. CoE. Be 
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A fine blue Cineraria 


I should like to draw readers’ attention to 
a‘very fine blue Cineraria. The variety is 
Sutton’s Intermediate Blue Gem. I have 
grown it this season for the first time. It is 
best described as an Oxford blue, and grows 
to 1 foot to 18 inches in height. It is a fine 
variety for those who like a good, compact, 
bushy Cineraria. The flowers are from 
14 inches to 2 inches in diameter, and the 
colour is the finest blue imaginable. I advise 
one and all to give it a trial. DUNSTABLE. 


Deterioration in Roman Hyacinths 


The article under the above heading by “ A 
Scottish Gardener,’’ in-the issue of January 
1gth, greatly interested me, as I have grown 
these the last year or two and have found that 
they only produce one good spike and several 
very inferior spikes. I had thought it was 
some fault in my growing, so the article was 
all the more interesting on this account. 

DUNSTABLE. 


Fragrance of tropical flowers 


A propos the fragrance of tropical flowers 
and the distance at which it can be perceived 
(issue February 9th, page 85), Mr. Ashley 
Gibson writes in his book on Ceylon, entitled 
‘“Cinnamon and Frangipani,’’ thus on the 
approach to the island :—‘‘ You may, or you 
may not, have sensed for 48 hours back 
vagrant and recurring wafts of a faint and 
indeterminate perfume, warm, aromatic 
breath of sleeping Lanka, zephyr-borne ex- 
halations of a red and tropic earth, prolific of 
organic life beyond all exaggeration, carried 
to you on steamy airs that have licked up in 
their passage a thousand flavourings of 
Cinnamon and Frangipani,” Exo, 


New Rose Souvenir de Mme. Boullet 


I was very glad to see a note (issue January 
26th, page 51) from Penpraze in favour of 
H.T. Rose Souvenir de Mme. Boullet. [am 
glad that someone has discovered this fine 
variety. It will undoubtedly supersede Lady 
Hillingdon, In that respect your correspon- 
dent is quite right. J 

There is another Rose that wants mention- 
ing, and that is Marcia Stanhope. This is 
the pure white Rose for which everyone has 
been waiting. It has the scent of the old: 
fashioned Cabbage Rose. Gy MF. 


FERNS 


Hardy Ferns in winter 


The passion for tidying up in late autumn 
and early winter leads to the removal of dead 
or decaying fronds, which are Nature’s form 
of protection for the crowns during winter 
and for the tender young growths in spring. 
Fallen leaves and rough herbage also assist 1n 
sheltering hardy Ferns in the wild, and those 
who transport them to more artificial condi- 
tions all too often forget this. Consequently, 
for the sake of appearance, the Ferns are 
deprived of shelter and protection, and the 
planter, when failure follows, wonders why. 
[t is no uncommon thing for even quite the 
hardiest of our British Ferns to be marred in 
the woods by late spring frosts—how much 
more, then, are they liable to be damaged 
when they are deprived of their natural 
covering in the garden or in the hardy 
fernery? Were lovers of hardy Ferns less 
obsessed by the fetish of cutting over and 
tidying up they would have more success and, 


certainly, fewer losses to deplore. 
Kirk. 
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Notes from Myddelton House Gardens 


By E. A. Bowtss, M.A., V.M.H. 


this garden year after year were about 
three weeks later than usual this season. 
The only Crocuses open on New Year’s Day 
were forms of C. levigatus, hyemalis, 


ee first flowers that bring spring into 





effect had gone, and a purple flower lay be- 
fore me. There must be a meaning in the 
dull-coloured or elaborately striped or freckled 
exterior of so many brilliantly-coloured 
flowers. 


Iris histricides var. sophenensis 
From a drawing by HE. A. Bowles 


vitellinus,-and caspius, all of which had com- 
menced to flower in the last days of Novem- 
ber. So it was a double pleasure to feel the 
warmth of the sunshine on my way home 
from church on January 2oth and to see the 
miracles it had wrought. Crocus Imperati 
made a flash of colour here and there in the 
rock garden*where the day before its un- 
opened buds failed to catch the eye. It is 
worth noticing how wonderfully inconspicu- 
ous are the closed buds of: many early- 
flowering plants compared with the show they 
make when open. The dull pinkish-grey of 
the outer surface of Iris unguicularis buds 
frequently matches the colouring of the tips 
of dead or injured leaves, and if the daily 
visit to the clumps has been left until the 
light is waning it is easy to miss some of 
them. The moment the falls unwrap, the 
flower is conspicuous from afar. Again that 
earliest of easily-grown bulbous Irises, I. 
histrioides var. sophenensis, in the bud stage 
seems designed on purpose to escape notice. 
It shows a small pyramid of deep indigo blue 
at its summit, so dark that it is not so con- 
spicuous as the white tips of the leaves just 
piercing the ground beneath it; also each of 
the falls before opening is marked with a 
central green band with black lines in 
the upper and small dots in the lower por- 
tions. At a certain stage of their develop- 
ment half-an-hour’s sunshine causes them to 
spring asunder, and a bright violet flower 
appears, as if by magic, on the brown 
ground. 

I gathered a bud to draw, and before I had 
finished its outline the warmth of the room 
caused it to fly open; the black and green 


guides leading to the store of honey, and in 
most flowers I thave noticed they seem to 
serve the purpose of rendering unopened buds. 
inconspicuous. 

I was much amused one day watching a 
large bumble bee fussing up and down the 
outside of a _ fully-expanded Gentiana 
Farreri. He followed the purple streaks 
downwards and then at their base thrust his 
proboscis into the calyx cup. 
there was no more honey there than bones in 
Mother Hubbard’s cupboard. He quivered 
with rage and began again. One could 
almost hear his bad language and imagine 
what he said, ‘f What are those fools of 
stripes here for, I’d like to know. There 
must be honey at their silly points. So I'll 
try again.”’ The rest was too bad to write 
down. He never thought of trying the white 
throat .inside the flower. Thibetan bees 
evidently work on other lines. The external 
markings on the buds and closed flowers of 
this Gentian iare as conspicuous as any I can 
think of, and so must serve other purposes 
than hiding. What can they be for? I re- 
member the first flower it produced in Mr. 
Farrer’s rock garden at Ingleborough was 
mutilated by an inquisitive bird, and he and I 
discussed it and thought it had been mistaken 
for a banded caterpillar. Would a Thibetan 
bird be warned by the brilliantly-contrasting 
colours if they resemble some gorgeous and 
ill-flavoured caterpillar common in that coun- 
try? No bird or lizard will eat the black and 
yellow caterpillars of our native cinnabar 


moth, and they avoid other insects with 


wasp-like coloration. 
I feel sure that so many spring-flowering 


These lines are certainly not bee 


Of course, _ 
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Croci are freckled, banded, or striped ex- | 
ternally,,that the unopened buds may escape 
the notice of some devouring demon in their — 
native lands. The same burst of sunshine 
that would open their blossoms would tempt 
from their hiding places the flower-visiting 
insects of the district. A great many flowers 
could be visited and cross-pollinated in an 
hour of sunshine. Great advantages would 
accrue to a flower that ‘responds quickly to 
sunlight, becomes very conspicuous in a dull, — 
wintry world, and can lie hidden until the — 



























' right moment arrives, and also retire into —~ 


obscurity again should clouds gather.» i 
Return we to Iris sophenensis. It was 
collected near Kharput, in Asia Minor, and 
sent to Sir Michael Foster, who named it ~ 
thus after the ancient name of the district. — 
He considered it a variety of I. reticulata, — 
but Mr.- Dykes, noticing its method of in- 
crease by numerous spawn-like bulbils, and 
the appearance of its flowers before the leaves 
have done more than just pierce through the 
ground, has more correctly placed it with 
histrioides. Its flowers are too narrow in the 
segments to compete for value with histrioides 
itself, but because it flowers about 10 days 
earlier, and increases rapidly, it is well worth ~ 
growing, and one wonders that it is still un- — 
known in so many gardens. 


The Californian Fire Cracker 


_ One of the tempting bulbous plants which — 
appeal to admirers of such flowers is the © 
Californian Fire Cracker, or Crimson Satin 
Flower, which is listed under one or other of 
two botanical names, Brodizea coccinea and 
Brevoortia Ida-Maia. This affords a good — 
deal of pleasure in gardens where it will 
stand the winter, and is quite worthy of the 
protection afforded it by a cold-frame, cool 
greenhouse, or Alpine-house. In very mild 
localities in warm, sandy soil it is hardy, but 
in colder districts some protection is essential. — 
This is best supplied in the above ways, — 
although in some places covering with ashes 
or straw during winter has proved sufficient. 
Few people appear to be acquainted with this, — 
and I have seen it but seldom in gardens, © 
It has rather flattened round corms 
covered with a tunic, and sends up a stem 
some 2 feet or 3 feet high and narrow leaves. — 
At the top of the stem are borne loose umbels — 
of drooping flowers of scarlet-or warm red 
blooms tipped with green. A few plants to-— 
gether spearing through some carpeting sub- 
ject, such as a Mossy Saxifrage or a 
Stonecrop, are quite bright and interesting. — 
Brevoortia Ida-Maia, or Brodiaea coccinea, is _ 
so little seen that readers interested in the 
less-common. bulbs may well consider its 
claims. It should have special consideration — 
when planted in the open air and unpro-— 
tected. The soil should be a light, sandy one, ~ 
deeply dug, and enriched with some 
thoroughly-decayed animal manure or. arti-_ 
ficial fertiliser. Planted in this at a depth of © 
at least 3 inches in a warm, sunny place it 
should bloom the following June or July. E 
ene ae ARNOT ES 





nothera missouriensis (the Mis- 
souri Evening Primrose) 
Few plants have given greater satisfaction — 
than the above during the past season. At 
the latter end of October the plants, which — 
carpet beds of Roses, were a feast of beautiful _ 
flowers, each 5 inches across and of a lovely — 
clear golden-yellow. I consider this one of 
the handsomest, as it is also one of the most 
valuable, perennial plants in cultivation. — 
About 150 of the plants referred to were — 
raised from seed ripened here in 1921, and the 
plants which the seed was gathered from still — 
occupy the same position. EoM. 4 
~ Sussex. ; 
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There is the natural copse where only 
the presence of choice Daffodils and cer- 
tain beautiful foreigners tells that ‘the gar- 
dener has had a share in the effect, and there 
is the studied informality of a region where 
nothing but the unrestricted profusion of 
. Fampant growers tells that there has been an 
aim at wildness. There are swamps and 
water gardens, Heath gardens, shrubberies, 
and wildernesses, and finally there is the 
lapsed garden, sometimes the most beautiful 
of all, where the wildness is not the result of 
premeditation, but of neglect. 

Why should we have a wild garden at all? 
‘There is something incongruous in the very 
idea. If we want wildness we can get it on 
Heath and hillside, in copse and hedgerow, 
and in our gardens we can surely secure a 
richer and more varied effect with all the 
resources that art and science have put at our 
command. Else what is a garden for? Still, 
‘there are many reasons, besides that of 
neglect, which will decide us to devote part of 
our ground to a wild garden. It may be that 
we possess a piece of unreclaimed woodland. 
Jt may be that the soil is too barren or 
shallow for any but wild growths. It may 
be that our domain is so large that we have 
satisfied all our desires for ordered brilliance 
and cultivated effect, and want the contrast 
of a wilderness as a foil. Having enjoyed 
our well-planned borders and the last new 


[there are wild gardens of many types. 


want to capture a little of the delight of the 
wild as a contrast and relief to trimness and 
massed colour. 

If we have a piece of natural woodland in 
_ our ground our best policy is to let it alone, 
for the less we interfere the better willbe the 
effect. One must interfere, it is true, to 
: _ check the rampant weeds that encroach upon 
_ more desirable things, to prune and train to 
- some extent, and one is often glad to supple- 
~ ment the existing Flora with imports of a 
E harmonious kind. One may well plant one’s 
- banks with Primroses and Violets, and estab- 
lish drifts of Bluebells and Anemones, and 
' put a Honeysuckle to ramble up a useless 
E tree, and many of us will like to scatter culti- 
= vated Daffodils on the banks of a brook or 
= pool, and set garden Roses of the bushy- 
growing kinds and those the nurserymen call 
e *“species”’ (as if there were any that be- 
~ longed to no species!) on our mounds and 
3 dingles. But one must make up one’s mind, 
- and keep to it, what sort of effect one wishes 
to secure. Is it to be simple, natural wood- 
land or bog or hillside, or a frankly-ordered 
-and beflowered plot treated in an informal 
| manner ? If it is to be really wild—and 
_ where there is existing copse or woodland I 
© think this is the better plan—I would admit 
- nothing that cannot find a counterpart in 
‘Nature. Plant it with Honeysuckle, Prim- 
roses, wild Daffodils, Bluebells, as you like, 
~ but don’t put the cultivated Narcissi there, 
nor Wichuraiana Roses, nor anything that 
| suggests a garden. Wild Cherries, Haw- 
E thorn, Crab-apple, Eglantine, Guelder Rose, 
| Blackthorn, and a host of lovely things be- 
aide will make it beautiful; or Oak and 
_ Bracken, Birch and Pine, if it is a light, 
sandy soil; or on chalk, Whitebeam and 
‘Service- -tree, Spindlewood, Dogwood, and 
~ Buckthorn, and the mealy Guelder Rose or 
| Wayfarer’s Tree, with Traveller’s Joy 
(3 clambering over all. You must be guided by 
_ what Nature first put there. This sort of 
_ wilderness cannot be manufactured or im- 


_ 


Rose or Gladiolus we may not unreasonably . 


4 ported, it must be developed from the existing 
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Garden Planning 
VII.—The Wild Garden (Concluded from page 70) 


Where flowers grow without acknowledging the gardener’s hand 


material. On a heathery hillside a wild gar- 
den of Broom and Gorse and Heath and 
Bramble might be made delightful. All that 
would be needed would be the clearing of 
paths and open spaces here and there, setting 
a plot of tall Heaths or low-growing Belled 
Heather in a good place, and seeing that tall 
Broom or Gorse occurred where height or 
shelter was needed, and preventing the en- 
croachment of the rampant growers. If 
there be water, pond, or stream, or marsh, in 
the garden, the possibilities are endless, and 
range from the formal Lily tank, at the 
furthest pole it is true from wild gardening, 
to the natural bog. 

The bog can be easily constructed wherever 
there is water, and even a scanty supply of 
that, and a bog, with clumps of the water- 
loving Irises, sibirica, or the gorgeous 
Japanese Keempferi, with masses of Forget- 
me-not and Marsh Marigolds, Sphagnum 
Moss, and Royal Fern and Bamboos and 
Reeds, is a thing of exquisite delight. It 
may be arranged, too, on a small scale where 
there is no natural stream. <A rain-water 
cistern at the house, with an underground 
pipe and tap, will provide moisture enough 
for a small bog. All that is needed is a low- 
lying piece of ground or an artificial hollow. 
Tt would be well to puddle the sides of the 
artificial hollow with clay, or even line them 
with concrete, making a shallow basin of 
irregular shape, which is then to be filled in 
with leaf-mould or peaty soil. Be careful to 
conceal the rim, either with rising layers of 
mould or stones laid naturally, or with 
clumps of vegetation. It must be backed, of 
course, with shrubs or trees, or a thicket of 
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sides swamp, the most attractive feature 
possible in a garden. But remember, if you 
are thinking of Water Lilies and Irises, that 
they must have sun; and this means space. 
In the open only a large pond will look well. 
A small one will have no good effect unless it 
is treated in a frankly artificial manner, with 
steps, smooth or rough, or irregular stone- 
work descending to a little open tank. I 
have’ seen such an idea charmingly carried 
out with plantations of Heath around the 
water. But then, though informal, this is 
not wild gardening. The natural sunny pond, 
the farm or field pond, would be no adorn- 
ment to our gardens unless large enough to 
be massed with vegetation along the banks, 
and to offer surface enough to mirror the sky 
beyond its spreading Lily-leaves. Whereas 
the pool, shaded with verdure and backed by 
rich growths of Fern or Reed, will be as 
beautiful in miniature as on the largest scale. 

And then one ought .to consider the less 
natural wild garden—not a woodland glade 
or bit of rough hillside or common, but a 
section of the garden where garden flowers 
grow without acknowledging the gardéner’s 
hand. In spacious grounds it may very well 
lie as a debatable land between the formal 
garden near the house (and by formal I mean 
orderly, confessing plan—not necessarily 
straight lines and clipped hedges) and the 
copse or woodland or bog or rock garden. 
There might be large beds here filled with 
vigorous. growers, mostly tall, in masses—a 
forest of the rich-coloured Rosebay or French 
Willow-herb, Evening Primroses, drifts of 
Foxgloves, spires of Mullein, all backed with 
shrubs that would prepare the way for those 
in the woodland beyond, or, if the beyond is 


sunny rockwork, then mountain shrubs, 
Juniper and prostrate Cotoneaster, dwarf 
Pines, Cistus, Box, and Holly, and so on. I 
would have only turf walks here, which 


should gradually lose their character of Grass 





A golden drift of Genista hispanica in the wild garden at Hallingbury Place 


tall Grasses, Reeds, or Ferns. A bog garden 
must not be approached abruptly from lawn 
and flower-bed, though, if there is a gently 
sloping lawn clumps of Rhododendrons or 
Briar Roses or other shrubs might provide a 
transition from-the tame garden to the wild. 
If one is so fortunate as to possess a brook 
or pond one can have a much more ambitious 
bog garden, with a pool of clear water be- 


paths and become earthen tracks bordered at 
first with turf and finally bare. But this sort 
of wild garden requires very careful planning 
and the artist’s eye for every detail. It is so 
easy to miss a good effect by indiscriminate 
planting. I am struck afresh every time I 
visit Kew Gardens with the hopeless failure 
of the wild garden there on the hillock sur- 
mounted by the Temple of the Winds. I 
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Daffodil Silver Plane 
One of New Zealand’s very best flowers 


consider it the worst thing in the gardens, 
and that notwithstanding a profusion of 
interesting-and beautiful growths. It is not 
easy to analyse the causes of failure, but it is 
worth attempting, as it gives one some in- 
sight into the principles of good planning. 


For a first and obvious cause it is naturally a. 


great drawback that one is excluded from it. 
One cannot examine things that attract one 
at close quarters. Then I think the sweep of 
the mound is too uniform. It rises in an 
unbroken curve, a mere pudding-basin; no 
vistas, no obstructions, and delightful open- 
ings to the eye. How beautifully a hillside 
in Nature is chequered with clumps of 
«bushes, thickets, and solitary Thorns. Of 
course, what is most wanted is some great 
rugged outstanding masses of rock, a cliff or 
huge boulders, and one can easily under- 
stand their absence on the artificial mound of 
the flat alluvial land of Kew. But in default 
of rock, an immense improvement would be 
effected by a dell or valley winding into the 
mound with steep, rugged sides. It could 
end in a piece of walling towering straight 
upwards and crowned at its summit by the 
temple, when a really striking effect might 
be obtained. There are magnificent trees, 
plenty of shrubs, storks nesting in, baskets, 
yet all fails of effect. Even Bluebells in 
masses’seem to have no colour there, no life, 
I would try to have them in drives planned to 
catch long rays of sunlight and overhung 
with Hawthorns and Hazels to supply the 
contrast of vivid young green, and introduce 
a Copper Beech to lighten them with the fire 
of its May-time leaves. - 

What is wanted, one finds by such an 
examination, in a wild garden, is variety— 
variety of level, variety of view, paths 
meandering through high clumps of bushes 
and low-lying drifts or -earpets of colour, 
ruggedness and picturesqueness of outline. 
One wants access; little paths, perhaps so 
narrow as to be invisible until one comes 
upon them, penetrating the closest thickets ; 
wide paths, Grassy drives, to open up vistas. 
Groups of shrubs and trees must be well 
planned; bold and graceful in outline, and 
studied both in foliage and contour and in 


their relation to each other and their back- 
ground. Where there is natural woodland 
the axe must be called in to throw beautiful 
forms into relief and give space and light; 
but oh, the long, careful thought and ob- 
servation necessary to avoid felling the wrong 
tree! A mistake here will take a quarter of 
a century to repair. It is not unreasonable 
to allow a few months in order to avoid it. 
Mrs. R. S. GARNETT. 


Silver Plane Daffodil 


Few Daffodils that have been raised either 
in Australia or New Zealand have appeared 
at any of our shows. — Mrs. D. V. West, a 
fine white trumpet, and Mr. Leonard Buck- 
land’s Pink ’Un (with its pleasing pink- 
rimmed, much-expanded cup), from Aus- 
tralia, and the Hon. R. J. Seddon, a good 
yellow incomparabilis from New Zealand, are 
about the only ones that I can remember see- 
ing. Doubtless a good many more have 
flowered in private gardens, but as far as the 
general public are concerned they, have only 
come here to ‘‘ blush unseen.’” J am one of 
the fortunate ones. Presents of bulbs on 
various occasions have enabled me to see 
some in my own garden. 

In my judgment Silver Plane is an easy 
first. It was raised by Mr. A. E. Lowe in the 
Otahuna gardens near Christchurch, New 
Zealand. When press of public duties com- 
pelled Sir Heaton Rhodes to give up hybridis- 
ing with his own hand, his-head gardener 
took up the work, and he has made such a 
success of it, and been at it so long, that he 
may surely be called the New Zealand Engle- 
heart. Lists of saleable bulbs are issued from 
time to time by Sir Heaton, who gives the 
proceeds to building a public library at Tai 
Tapu (at least he did in 1920 and 1921), so we 
get a good idea of Mr. Lowe’s output. There 
were 124 varieties in the 1921 list. Judging 
by the prices, the best varieties were Marshal 
Foch (a white trumpet), Red Trumpeter (a 
red-centred Incomp), Heart of Gold (a yellow 
Incomp), and Silver Plane (a Leedsii). Heart 
of Gold is quite ordinary compared to Silver 
Plane. I have not seen either Red Trumpeter 


. spent flowers, and the plants are helped with ~ 


-mass, and those who have been disappointed — 
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or Marshal Foch. In the opinion of the — 
Iditor of the Christchurch Sun they, too, are 
not in it with Silver Plane. He writes of it 
thus :-—‘* It is a peerless flower which has no 
rivals, imported or otherwise, in New Zea- 
land, It is also a fine, upstanding garden 
flower.’’ It is a ‘‘ gem of purest ray serene,’? — 
and a fit companion for the very best of our — 
flat-cupped Leedsiis. The widely-expanded 
cup opens a pale yellow, and with age goes 
nearly white. The perianth is everything that | 
one need wish for. The history of the flower | 
is extremely interesting. Mr. Lowe gives it 
in a lecture he delivered before the Hutt 
Valley Horticultural Society in the season 
1922-1923. He says:—‘‘ It illustrates how 
often the potentialities of a variety may be 
overlooked on account of the unassuming 
appearance of the flower. The seed parent of © 
Silver Plane was a variety that was purchased — 
by a syndicate, of which Sir Heaton Rhodes ~ 
was a member, from Mr. Engleheart. It was 
received under a number (103), and has never 
been named, and it is doubtful whether it has 
been retained anywhere but at Otahuna. It — 
is rather a small Leedsii with a much goffered 
small cup, and although of solid qualities is 
not a particularly striking flower.” I infer 
it was from a cross with Weardale Perfection 
that Silver Plane came. JOSEPH JACOB. 


Sweet Williams 


Amongst old-time garden plants that have~ 
received attention in recent years in a special 
degree one must include Sweet Williams. 
Few hardy florists’ flowers have been more 
improved in quality during the last 30 or 40 
years than these, and if it were possible to 
compare varieties of those days limited in 
colours, which were not always clear and dis- 
tinct, with the sorts offered by firms of repute 
to-day, we should quickly detect the advances 
which have been made. They are very easy 
to rear and grow. A packet of seed sown in 
well-prepared ground in May will furnish © 
plants that will bloom in the following year. 
Many treat them thus, as biennials simply, 
discarding the old plants, but it ought not to — 
be overlooked that propagation may be 
effected from cuttings which emanate from 
the base and which are quite ready by July. 
I have adopted this course for several years 
as being simple, and one which ensures good — 
sorts being retained. A good number of my 
plants last season bloomed much longer than 
usual, right on into autumn in fact, and this 
was due to the old flowering stalks being cut 
away, and probably owing to the absence of — 
any dry time for long. Most people, I think, — 
look upon them as being in beauty in May 
and June only; but if they are relieved of 





a mulch of old manure, the display can be — 
prolonged considerably. e ae 

In country gardens Sweet Williams are © 
sometimes left to themselves for years, but — 
the standard of flowers is not improved — 
thereby, and the old shoots become so brittle — 
that they break off at the base if any attempt — 
is made to straighten them, as country folk. : 
do sometimes. Plants raised annually either — 
from seeds or cuttings are better in every — 
Way. WoobDBASTWICK,. » 


Chrysogonum virginianum 

In the Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, I _ 
saw in autumn a mass of this in the rock 
garden, with great numbers of its starry — 


golden flowers open on stems of a foot or less 
in height. It is rarely seen in such a good 


with a small plant would do well to reserve 
judgment until they saw a good group or — 
mass of the ‘Golden Knee,” as it has been 
It will grow in practically — 
any soil, but is found in dry places ins its — 
native habitats. ~ S. ARNOTT. 
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FRUIT 


Disbudding Peach-trees 
Te disbudding of fruit-trees, especially 


stone fruits, is, perhaps, a simple opera- 

tion in itself, but care and forethought 
must be exercised if the best results are to be 
obtained. Peach and Nectarine trees un- 
doubtedly receive more attention in this direc- 
tion than do others which would benefit by 
it equally as well. But even with these one 
comes across trees at times which contain a 
considerable quantity of old and useless wood, 
where there should be that which is fruitful. 
When disbudding, whatever the trees may be, 
_only sufficient growth should be retained to 
properly furnish them with fruiting wood for 
the following year’s crop. In other words, 
growth should only be allowed to extend 
where there is ample room for it to develop, 
with its leaves fully exposed to the light. To 
allow the formation of an excess of growth 
results in a quantity of weak half-ripened 
wood, a good part of which must be cut away 
when pruning to allow space for further 
growth the following year. 

This brings me to an important point in 
the culture of stone fruits. It is a well- 
known fact that these trees are subject to 
gumming, but I am afraid there are some 
who do not realise the danger of the pruning- 
knife in that direction. Unfortunately, the 
pruning-knife cannot very well be done with- 
out, but by judicious disbudding its use can 
be reduced to a minimum. It is obvious that 
the removal by disbudding of small shoots 
does not leave wounds of any consequence; in 
fact, such wounds will heal in a very short 
time. If left until they become hard and 
woody, and a knife is necessary to remove 
them, healing will take considerably longer. 
When pruning is left until late in the autumn 
it is impossible for the wounds to heal until 
growth is recommenced. When disbudding 
is properly carried out, pruning, which is best 
done soon after the fruit is gathered, is re- 
duced to the removal of the old fruiting wood 
that is not required for extension, and per- 
haps the shortening of a few pieces of young 
growth at the extremities. 

It must be remembered when disbudding 
that every small shoot helps to maintain the 
flow of sap. Therefore by the removal of a 
large number of these at one time the re- 
maining growth receives more sap than it 
requires. When fewer are removed at one 
time the remainder is better able to receive it. 
It is obvious that the removal of a large 
quantity of shoots at onetime must cause a 
check to the flow of sap, and, in consequence, 
a certain degree of stagnation at the roots. 
Such a check can be avoided by looking over 
the trees daily for a few days, a few of the 
superfluous shoots being removed each day. 
It is the usual practice to leave one strong 
shoot at the end of each piece of bearing 
wood to draw the sap to the swelling fruit. 
With regard to basal growths, one or two of 
these may be retained, according to the space 
available, and here and there it may be neces- 
sary to leave one midway on a long piece of 
In selecting the shoots it must be 
remembered that they will form the fruiting 


_ wood of the tree for the following year, and 


therefore care should be taken to retain them 
in positions where they will form an evenly- 
trained and well-balanced tree. AS TOE. 


Stocks for fruit-trees 


Will you, through your much-valued 
columns, reply to the following questions? (1) 
Of what is grafting-wax composed? , (2) Are 
Pears grafted or budded, and on what 
stocks? Can White Thorn be used? (3) Are 
Cherries grafted or budded, and what stocks 


- are used, and how are Filberts propagated ? 
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I can both graft and bud decently for an 
amateur, but my agricultural books give no 
information as to the above questions. 

Any other hints or advice on same will be 
esteemed a favour, ‘* NEMO.” 


[Apples are grafted on the -Crab and 
Paradise stocks and budded also on the last- 
named stock. The Crab is usually employed 
for orchard standards, and sometimes for 
bushes and pyramids which are to be allowed 
to attain a large size. The Paradise is the 
stock in general use for pyramids, bushes, 
espaliers, and cordons, as not only is growth 
not so free or less luxuriant, but the trees 
commence to bear much earlier than they do 
on the Crab. Pears are grafted on the Pear 
or free stock for standards, also for large- 
sized bushes or pyramids, and what are 
termed garden trees, i.e., pyramids, bushes, 
espaliers, cordons, and wall-trained ex- 
amples, which are not a success on the 
Quince stock. Except for standards the last- 
named stock is used on which to work scions 
and buds to form the types of trees already 
enumerated. The White Thorn has been ex- 
perimented with both by ourselves and 
others, but the results are not satisfactory. 
It should be added that the effect of employ- 
ing the Quince as a stock for Pears is the 
inducement of precociousness or early fruit- 
ing and the obtaining of fine, well-developed 
fruit. 

Cherries, with the exception of varieties be- 
longing to the section of which the Morello 
is a typical example, and the Duke Cherries 
are budded, generally, on the Wild Cherry. 
Grafting may also be employed as a method 
of increasing stock. For the other two sec- 
tions the Mahaleb is the stock on which they 
are worked. 

The Brompton and Mussel are the stocks 
favoured in this country on which to graft 
and bud Plums for all forms of trees. The 
Mussel is generally used for Greengages and 
other dessert varieties of the Plum. On the 
Continent a stock named the St. Julien is, we 
believe, much~used. 

The grafting of Apples, Pears, Plums, and 
Cherries is generally carried out during a 
period ranging from the third week in March 
to the second week in April, but a great deal 
depends on locality and the nature of the 
season. Budding is carried out during the 
latter part of July and the early half of 
August, the time varying somewhat accord- 
ing to weather conditions. 

Filberts are increased by layers and 
suckers, the latter being taken from beneath 
existing trees of the desired variety or varie- 
ties, 

Grafting-wax consists of various in- 
gredients the principal of which are mutton 
fat- or Russian tallow, and resin, but you 
would find the ready-made article, as sold=by 
nurserymen and dealers in garden sundries, 
much more convenient to use, and would 
also save you the trouble of making.] 


Winter pruning 


REES that are summer pruned require 

to be further shortened, the leading 

shoots to the first bud below all secondary 
shoots resulting from that operation—that is, 
when any extension of the tree is practical as 
to space, also height. Such shoots ought not 
to be left more than 1 foot in length, or at the 
most 15 inches, in any one year. This also 
applies to trees that have not been pinched or 
had the knife for a whole twelvemonth. 
Summer shoots—that is, lateral growth 
emanating from spurs—require cutting back 
to two buds from their origin. Frequently 
such spurs on old trees are far too crowded 
and some too long. These should be thinned 
out, the latter reduced in length, or, if 
feasible, cut clean away, thus admitting a 
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greater amount of light and air to those re- 
maining. Not only spurs but a branch here 
and there can often be spared and prove a 
benefit to the tree. It would be an eye- 
opener to those who only prune at this season 
of the year to compare their trees with those 
of a neighbour who summer prunes, noting 
results as regards the formation of fruit-buds. 

Many fruit trees make very little wood 
growth, spending all their efforts as it were 
in building up fruit-buds. Such trees appear 
stunted. If these were relieved of half their 
buds, merely nipping off the point, many new 
shoots would often appear freely in a season 
or two, especially if the soil for a yard wide 
around the tree is surfaced with a few inches 
of half-decayed manure. The foregoing re- 
marks apply principally to Apples, Pears, and 
Plums. 

Peaches and Cherries require somewhat 
different treatment, as the finest fruit is pro- 
duced on well-ripened shoots made last year. 
These should be left intact unless the point of 
one here and there fails to mature. When 
this is the case the same should be shortened 
to a triple bud if possible. - The training of 
either fan or espalier trees usually goes with 
the pruning, whether upon walls or wire in 
the open garden, when the opportunity should 
be taken of replacing decayed string or 
shreds, loosening any that are too tight, or 
any nails that are pressing against the 
branches, a frequent occurrence among 
healthy young trees. 

Of Gooseberries, the best and greatest 
number of fruit is had on the extension prin- 
ciple—viz., shoots made the previous summer. 
Shorten any that appear unduly long, spur 
back to two buds all surplus ones, and, above 
all, avoid anything approaching a thicket, re- 
membering that the hand has to get among 
the shoots when the fruit is ready to gather. 
The shoots ought not to cross one another, 
all radiating from the centre of the bush, 
while in most seasons an exhausted branch or 
two pays for removal. Red and White 
Currants bear their fruit on spurs, cutting 
back to within two or three buds of their 
origin all shoots of this year’s formation, ex- 
cept any required for extension of the said 
bush. The Black Currant bears its fruit on 
wood made annually. The one point is to 
secure as much young wood as possible. The 
removal of exhausted branches is best done as 
soon as all fruit has been cleared. Postpone 
the pruning of all trees or bushes planted this 
season until the spring of next year. It is a 
debatable subject whether such should be 
pruned at all until a year after planting, but 
after. giving the latter a fair trial I have long 
ago come to the conclusion that it is abso- 
lutely necessary if you are to obtain a well- 
balanced tree. J. M. 


Spraying Fruit Trees , 

A start should now be made with the spray- 
ing of those trees which have been pruned. 
It is the practice in these gardens to complete 
the pruning of the trained trees first, follow- 
ing which, advantage is taken of still, mild 
davs for the application of their winter wash, 
leaving the larger orchard trees until this is 
finished, as all is then left free for the work- 
ing and cropping of the ground about the 
trained trees. I regard the winter spraying 
as the most effective application of the whole 
year, as it destroys not only Mosses, Lichens, 
and fungi, but many forms of dormant insect 
life. Great care should, however, be taken 
to see that all parts of the trees are wetted 
thoroughly and the worker’s hands protected 
by means of rubber gloves when using caustic 
washes. It is also advisable that a suit of 
overalls should be provided for this purpose, 
as, used continuously, it is very damaging to 
other garments, the slightest breeze throwing 
the fine spray back over the worker. 
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Garden 


HERE would be fewer complaints if 
more intelligent care were shown in the 


selection of Lilies for the garden. 
The list of Lilies which can. be grown 
in gardens is very long, but the num- 


ber which is actually worth while for any 
garden except that of the collector, or one 
where the most ideal conditions can be found, 


is comparatively small. Doubtless the 
Madonna Lily, : 
LittuM CANDIDuM, is the best known. Cer- 



























The new hybrid Lilium Sulphurgale 


tainly it is one of the most desirable, its pure 
white flowers, borne on stalks 4 feet to 5 feet 
high, being one of the floral delights of June. 
The Ma donna Lily looks well in almost any 
situation, but is particularly lovely when com- 
bined with Larkspurs or other flowers having 
deep rich colours. It differs from many 
other Lilies in its growing habits, and should 
be planted in August or September. It makes 
a certain araunt of growth the first season, 
and does not get well established if not 
planted until late in the Fall, at a time 
when most other Lily bulbs go into the 
ground. The bulbs should be planted at least 
6 inches deep, too, and if the soil is at all 
heavy a little sand should be run into the 
bottom of the hole. In recent years more has 
been heard about the Regal Lily (L. regale) 
than about any other kind. This is an intro- 
duction from North-Western China, where 
the bulbs were found by E. H. Wilson, of 
the Arnold Arboretum. Until recently the 
bulbs were sold at a high price, but are now 
cheap enough so that they can be used in 
any garden. They are amongst the hardiest 
of all Lily bulbs, and reproduce themselves 
rapidly. Moreover, this Lily is easily grown 
from seed. This being true, it would seem 
as though the stock would increase very 
quickly, “but various chec ks, like rotting of 
the bulbs, due to weather conditions, have 
interfered. The Regal Lily flowers in July, 
and makes a gorgeous display. Its flowers 
are white, slightly suffused with pink, and 
with a shade of canary-yellow in the centre. 
Few Lilies are so highly perfumed, the fra- 
grance filling the garden. The blooming sea- 
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Lilies 


son is comparatively short, but while it lasts 
the Regal Lily is the centre of interest in any 
garden plot. 

It is not easy to say too much in favour of 
this Lily as a garden plant, but some of the 
catalogues have gone rather too far when 
they have predicted that it will become the 
Easter Lily of the future, being easy to force. 
The truth is that it will stand forcing, but 
that it does not bloom satisfactorily until the 
second year, a fact which is pretty certain to 


prevent its being taken up by florists in a 
commercial way, at least on any large scale. 


L. AURATUM is a very gorgeous flower, 
blooming in August. It is large, white in 
colour, with a golden band. Unfortunately, 


it is a very erratic species. 
freely for a year or two and then suddenly 
disappear. For that reason it is not to be 
recommended to the average amateur who 
wants a permanent plantation. 

L. spEciosuM, both the white form (album) 
and the several kinds, like roseum and 
rubrum, spotted and flushed with red, are 
much more satisfactory. These Lilies have 
long blooming seasons, continuing from 





It will bloom. 


Lilium regale, the Royal Lily from China 


atrosanguineum is larger growing and rather _ 


-L. auratum should go 12 inches under the_ 
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August into September. They bear many 
flowers to the stem, and last unusually weil” 
when cut. 

L. Henryi is similar to the L. speciosum — 
varieties, but is bright orange in colour and, 
as a rule, grows taller. It is a very satis- — 
factory Lily, flowering freely and being very 
hardy. It is now being grown by nursery- — 
men from seed sown in America. 

The Lilies so far named, apart from L. 
auratum, are the ones most ‘desirable for the 
average garden. There are others, however, 
which. are worth growing. 

L. CANADENSE is a native American species, 
with yellow flowers spotted with brown. The © 
variety rubrum is less well known but even 
prettier. Both bloom in July and grow best 
in a moist place, not objecting to consider- 4 

able shade. If the bell-like flowers were not — 
so modest as to hang their heads the plants — 
would be more showy, but they are Bote) 
interesting. 

Most old-fashioned gardens have the Tiger — 
Lily (L. tigrinum), which will grow any- 
where and seeds itself freely. It is not very 
refined or very dainty, and not to be com- 
pared with the other kinds named above, yet 
many persons are very fond of it. There is a 
double form, tigrinum flore-pleno, which is a 
novelty, but which can hardly be considered — 
any more beautiful than the single variety. 
Then there are the Crimson Lilies of June, 
forms of 
_ L. Trunpercianum, all good and having © : 
the merit of blooming early; probably Thun- — 


q 
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bergianum elegans is the best char but T. 


more impressive. There is also a golden: 4 B- 
yellow variety called T. maculatum. 
Most Lilies like to be planted rather deeply. 7 















surface. Speciosum Lilies also like. deep — 
planting, but the Thunbergianum species — 
prefer less depth. One thing to make sure 
of in growing Lilies is that they have perfect & 
drainage as well as good soil. Almost all 
kinds give better results if a little sand en-_ 
velops them when the ground is at all heavy. 
Several of the native Lilies, like L. superbum 
and L. canadense, are used to advantage for 
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_ naturalising along the outskirts of woods or 
in Rhododendron plantings, because of their 
love for moisture and shade. 

Practically all Lilies are alike in their pre- 
ference for a cool soil, so that if the ground 
around them can be kept mulched with leaf- 
mould, or, if this is impossible to obtain, 
with Grass clippings, they will give the best 
results. -Decayed material of this kind is 
what they like, and manure should always 
be avoided. Mr. Wilson, in discussing the 
culture of the Regal Lily, has been quoted as 
saying, *‘ You should no more give manure 
to this Lily than you would beefsteak to a 
baby.’’—Horticulture. 


Lilium regale and its hybrids 


* No Lily of recent introduction has’ met with 
greater favour than L. regale—the Royal 
Lily from China. In the open it is very bold 
and vigorous, throwing up sturdy stems, 
3 feet or 4 feet high, densely covered with 
long, linear, lanceolate leaves, and each stem 
bearing as a rule two to four flowers, though 
there are gardens in which this Lily carries 
a dozen or more flowers to a single stem. 

- The constitution of this Lily is as good as that 

of L. Henryi, and it is one of the most 

beautiful of all species. We are indebted to 
that prolific collector, Mr. E. H. “Wilson, 
for the introduction of this fine Lily. 

L. regale has been crossed with L. sul- 
phureum, and the resultant hybrid is known 
either as Sulphurgale or Sulphurale. 

The hybrids show considerable variation in 

‘colour and form, but they take after L. 

regale. They are usually later to flower, and 

the centre of the flower is rather more flushed 

/ with yellow than in the case of L. regale. 
‘The flowers shade to white at the outer edges, 

- and externally they are streaked with 
crimson-brown, which shows through the 
almost translucent petals with delightful 
effect. So far, however, we have not seen 
any hybrid from L. regale that we consider 

an improvement on the species. Gest. kK. 


_ INDOOR PLANTS 


Propagation by cuttings 


_ FIXHERE must be many among our 
Be thousands of readers who, having a 
_ .4& theated greenhouse and a strong regard 
_ for plants raised by themselves, will be turn- 
_ ing their thoughts towards their propagation, 
_ supposing they have not already begun. 
_ February is one of the most important 
_ months of the whole year for the propagation 
_ of greenhouse plants. There are so many 
§ §©6kinds ready this month, and the best time for 
' taking cuttings is as soon as they are ready. 
_ The longer a cutting remains upon a plant 
after it is large enough to take, the wealkxer it 
* generally becomes and the less fit. If it at- 
' tains undue fength the tip only becomes 
- available, for lengthy cuttings are taboo. 
_ Most ordinary subjects should be taken when 
_ 2 inches to 3 inches long, in order that the 
_ base may be formed of the more solid wood 
_ which is formed close down to the old wood. 
__ Always a very sharp knife should be used, 
- because a blunter instrument is apt to 
= damage the membranes and fibres. 
- The next point of importance is that cut- 
_ tings must be inserted in soil of a very open 
_ character, containing a good proportion of 
__ sand. - As a rule, such soil should be firmly 
- pressed down, but not to solidity, only suffi- 
ciently to offer a good anchorage for the cut- 
_ ting anda firm grip. They, or at least many 
_ kinds, will also root in fibre, but this must be 
_ weighted with sharp sand and pressed to- 
gether. It must be open, if only for the 
| purpose of quick drainage, and my own prac- 
_ tice is to half-fill the pots or the pans with 
~potsherds broken small in order to ensure 
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case or light after they are rooted. 
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this. We have to remember that the greatest 
danger to unstruck cuttings is ‘‘ damping,” 
easily caused by the presence of too much 
moisture. What may be perfectly safe and 
helpful to ‘‘ rooted’ cuttings would be fatal 
to unrooted cuttings, because they have not 
yet the organs for absorbing the moisture 
about them. That is the second essential 


condition. 
Another condition is that cuttings, until 
-rooted, should be sheltered from cold 


draughts and also from the direct rays of the 
sun. Practically, if I may use the metaphor, 
they are in an incubator until they start root- 


_ ing. But they must not be too confined. At 


least once a day, preferably in the morning, 
fresh currents of air should be admitted to 


-carry off the moisture due to evaporation, for 


this must find a way of escape or the cuttings 
will ‘* damp off.’’ An intelligent appreciation 
of this is soon acquired in practice, but there 
is really no need why one should find his way 
to success through several failures when he 
has the various desiderata at hand. 

Among subjects which need treating very 


early we have, pre-eminently, the Chrys- 
anthemum and the Perpetual-flowering 
Carnation. The latter is an outstanding ex- 


ception to the rule of short cuttings with a 
firm base. The tip of the growth only is 
used, and this is obtained by pulling it off the 
main growth by sheer force and not cutting it 
at all except to remove two pairs of leaves. 


_ With regard to the Chrysanthemum, there 


are many amateurs who like to take these 
cuttings already rooted, but I have never 
adopted that practice, preferring to take the 
cutting as a cutting and induce it to emit 
a new and vigorous root-system of itself. I 
am, however, not prepared to argue against 
the former practice, as for those whose re- 
quirements in the number of plants required 
are very limited it may suffice. 

~ Nothing can be gained, but very much may 
be lost, if cuttings are retained in a closed 
The con- 
ditions which help to produce roots are detri- 
mental to healthy growth. Forced growth, 
until a thoroughly complete system of roots 
is working, is bound to be weak and 
attenuated, and all who raise plants from 
cuttings must know that the first stage to- 
ward healthy development is to encourage the 
roots while top growth is held back. Thus 
it is that immediately cuttings are rooted they 
should be exposed to less-confined conditions 
with full daylight. The sun must be kept 
from them for a few days and then gradually 
admitted. This produces a growth that. is 
sturdy even though it may be slow. 

Fs. J.E: 


Raising Begonias from seed 


HE seed may be sown any time during 

the first four months of the year; but 

where the plants are required to bloom 
during the summer of the year in which they 
are sown the work must be carried out during 
January or February.. The pots or pans 
must be scrupulously clean and. well 
drained to within 3 inches of the surface. A 
suitable compost in which to sow the seeds 
consists of equal parts good friable loam, leaf- 
mould, and sharp silver sand. This material 
should be thoroughly rubbed through a 
sieve with a j-inch mesh, the rougher por- 
tions being put on one side in order to place 
them over the drainage material. The leaf- 
mould must be of good quality, and, if pos- 
sible, from such trees as Oak and Beech. It 


will be a great advantage to thoroughly 
sterilise the soil before using. If eelworm or 
any other pests are present in the soil 


sterilising is an absolute necessity. The pre- 


‘pared compost which has passed through the 


qz-inch mesh may then be placed in the pots 
to within § inch of the rim of the pot. Press 
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down moderately firm and make level, but 
do not pat hard on the surface as is so often 
done. Next pass a little of the prepared soil 
through a sieve with 3-inch mesh, and finish 
off the pots or pans with a layer of this finer 
material. The soil must then be thoroughly 
watered. This is best done by placing the 
pots or pans in a vessel of water, which must 
be below the rims of the pots, the water will 
slowly enter by the hole in the bottom and 
gradually soak through the whole of the soil. 
After the pots have drained the seed should be 
sown while the surface is still wet, and on 
this the minute seeds will adhere. Great care 
must be taken to sow the seeds evenly and 
thinly ; afterwards give a very slight sprink- 
ling of sand on the surface. Place a sheet of 
glass over the receptacles till germination 
takes place. Stand them in a structure where 
an atmospheric temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. -is maintained and keep the sur- 
roundings damp. If watering is needed it 
should be done by placing the pots in a - 
vessel as before directed. 

As soon as the tiny seedlings are large 
enough to handle they must be pricked off 
into other pots, pans, or boxes. These should 
be prepared-in much the same way as for 
sowing the seed, omitting the finer layer of 
soil. The operation of pricking off requires 
great care, and is best done by -using two 
small pointed sticks. In one a notch should 
be cut in the shape of a narrow V, this being 
used to lift up the tiny plants by the left hand 
and place it in a hole previously prepared by 
the pointed stick in the right hand, carefully 
pressing the soil around the roots. The pots 
should then be watered as before directed. 
Shade from bright sun at all times. When 
the young plants are sufficiently advanced 
they must be potted singly into 23-inch pots, 
using much the same compost as before, but 
a little less sand and not sifted so fine. 

They must not be allowed to become pot- 
bound, and for their next shift—into 4-inch 
pots—a larger proportion of loam should be 
added to the compost. The plants must be 
kept growing in an even temperature of about 
60 degs., and watering done with care. 
Those intended for bedding must be carefully 
hardened off before planting out time arrives, 
at which period they should be good, sturdy 
plants. If required for greenhouse decoration 
they must be shifted into 6-inch pots. If 
carefully attended to they will flower through- 
out the summer and well on into the autumn. 
The principal pests which attack Begonias 
are aphides and the Begonia mite. Aphides 
can be easily destroyed by fumigating or 
vaporising, while this latter, if persisted in, 
will also keep the mite in check. T°: W.G. 

Lilford Gardens, near Peterborough. 


Swainsonas 


In the average greenhouse to-day Swain- 
sonas are not met with very frequently. It is 
not because they are difficult to cultivate or 
uncertain bloomers; they are neither one nor 
the other, but rather, I think, owing to their 
being among the forgotten race of plants that 
were appreciated more by a former generation 
of gardeners. Just ordinary loam and leaf- 
mould suffices for them, and the temperature 
in which ordinary plants thrive suits Swain- 
sonas. Their growth is slender and twining, 
and on this account can be trained up wire 
supports or rafters. One used to see them 
bedded out within houses and trained up back 
walls, where their rosy, pea-like blossoms 
were most prolific. Swainsona galegifolia 
alba is a white sort. Of late years they seem 
to have fallen out of favour. Propagation is 
effected from cuttings in early autumn. The 
white form used to be frequently seen for 
bouquet work and personal wear. 

MIDLANDER. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Some February-flowering shrubs 


T is remarkable that such a large number 

of shrubs should blossom in January, for 

though on first thoughts we may not think 
of more than two or three, closer considera- 
tion reveals the fact that there is a consider- 
able number. 


When thinking of February - flowering 
shrubs, the Hamamelis quickly calls for atten- 
tion, for in addition to the golden blossoms 
being peculiarly beautiful, the strangely- 
twisted petals of some of the species give 
them a weird appearance. The showiest of 
all is the strong-growing Chinese species, H. 
mollis, which has Primrose-scented blossoms. 
H. arborea, H. japonica, and the variety 
Zuccariniana are all lovely, however. 
Fragrant flowers are met with in other places 
on such plants as Lonicera fragrantissima, 
L. Standishi, Chimonanthus fragrans, and 
Its variety grandiflora,» and Daphne 
Mezereum var. grandiflora. Lonicera fra- 
grantissima is a sub- evergreen Chinese shrub 
which produces white flowers in pairs from 
the leaf axils. During mild winters some of 
the leaves are retained until well on into the 
winter, but they usually fall before the time 
for new ones to appear. L. Standishi, also 
of Chinese origin, differs from L. fragrantis- 
Sima in its larger leaves, which fall in early 
autumn, and its cream-coloured flowers. 
When planted at the foot of a wall it some- 
times perfects a crop of bright-red fruits in 
June. Chimonanthus fragrans is well 
known by reason of its cream and brown 
flowers, which are very useful for cutting for 
house decoration on account of their delicious 
perfume. The variety grandiflora has larger, 
golden blossoms. It is usually grown against 
a wall, but the type thrives quite well in the 
open ground, though it is possible that the 
branches of those plants which have the pro- 
tection of a wall flower more freely. Daphne 
Mezereum grandiflora is a glorified Mezereon, 
which bears its reddish-purple flowers six or 
eight weeks in advance of the type—in fact 
it may sometimes be seen in bloom in 
autumn, and for this reason the name of 
autumnalis has also been applied to it. Erica 
mediterranea hybrida, which has _ been 
blossoming for a couple of months or so, had 
a fine lot of flowers open during January, and 
towards the end of the month early blooms of 
Erica carnea were noted. Though it is not 
usual for Prunus Davidiana to be at its best 
before February, it has been known to be in 
full blossom on January 22nd. Jasminum 
nudiflorum is usually gay throughout the 
month, and few more showy objects can be 
imagined than this when covered with its 
golden blooms. Should the weather be open, 
the rosy-purple flowers of Rhododendron 
dauricum may be looked for during the 
month, whilst it is quite likely that a number 
of blooms will be open on R. Nobleanum. 
In woods and hedgerows the yellow catkins 
of the Hazels are conspicuous, and closer in- 
spection reveals the bright-red female flowers. 
Clematis offers a species in C. calycina, 
which blooms at this time, but it cannot be 
said to be really showy, though in some 
southern gardens it occasionally makes a fair 
display. The Laurustinus can generally be 
depended on to bloom well throughout the 
winter, and though it may have been in 
flower from the end of November, it is often 
at its best during February. Its pinkish buds 
and white flowers are well set off by the dark 
evergreen leaves. Where Cydonia japonica 
is grown against a south wall early flowers 
may be found during the month, though it 
will not be at its best for some six or eight 
weeks at least. In southern gardens where 
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Camellias can be grown well out-of-doors 
flowers will be found on some kinds as early 
as February, whilst in Cornish gardens 
several other Rhododendrons in addition to 
those already referred to are commencing to 
blossom. vO W5 


The Coral Tree (Erythrina 
crista-galli) 


There is no danger of confounding this 
Brazilian plant with any other occupant of 
our gardens, for it is quite distinct, and, what 
is more, it is towards the end of the summer 
remarkably showy. Given a sheltered posi- 
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in gardens, having been introduced as long 
ago as 1771. In order to increase it the 
weaker of the young shoots should be taken 
in the spring, when they are about 4 inches 
long, inserted as cuttings into a pot of sandy 
soil, and kept close in a gentle heat till 
rooted, which will not be long. 1 aaa EF 


The Golden-leaved Nine Bark 


Once classed among the Spirgeas, this 
handsome shrub is now more generally 
known as Neillia opulifolia aurea. Though a 
common object in many gardens at one time, 
it does not appear to be so often planted as it 


once was, this probably being due to the fact 


The Coral Tree from Brazil (Erythrina crista-galli) 


tion it is a good deal hardier than many sup- 
pose. It forms a stout, woody root-stock, 
whence are pushed up, as may be seen by 
the illustration, annual shoots to a length 
of from 3 feet to 5 feet, clothed with trifoliate 
leaves, and bearing on the upper part deep- 
scarlet flowers, somewhat pea-shaped and 
thick in texture. 

The princ#pal items towards its successful 
cultivation are to plant it in a warm position, 
to give it some good lasting material -into 
which to root, and to keep ‘the stump safe 
from frost during the winter. It is often 
grown in large pots for standing outside or 
for planting out in the summer. 
it seldom needs repotting, but should be well 
fed when growing. It is quite an old plant 


In this case. 


/ 


that, since the beautiful golden colour of the 
young foliage disappears as the spring 
advances, its place has been taken by shrubs 
of a “ faster dye.’’ Notwithstanding, N. o. 
aurea is still worth a place in any moist soil 
in sun or partial shade, for not only is the 
colour of the leaves a peculiarly soft and 
pleasing golden-yellow throughout the spring 
and early summer, but the large corymbs of 
rosy-tinted white flowers are distinctly attrac- 
tive. This species will attain the height of 
about 6 feet or more, the spreading, elegant 
branches covering a space of perhaps twice 
that in width. N. o. aurea is a deciduous 
shrub, and since the type is a ‘native of eastern 
North America it is perfectly hardy. 
{AR Cr 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


~ Southern Counties 


The kitchen garden 

Sow Peas in pots and boxes for the earlier 
supply, placing them on the stages of a house 
having a temperature of 50 degs. to’55 degs. 
until germination has taken place, following 
which they should be removed to a cold 
house or frame in order that the plants may 
be thoroughly hardened before being planted 
out. Watering during this period must be 
done with extreme care, otherwise the seeds 
will decay. Some writers recommend sow- 
ing in the open air if the weather is favour- 
able during the month, but on heavy soils at 
least this is inadvisable, and it will be found 
that seeds sown during the second week in 


March will surpass in every respect those ~ 


sown earlier, while the risk of losingshalf the 
seeds by rats and mice owing to their long 
period of germination and slow growth is 
avoided. 


Herbs s 


Often neglected is the herb garden, but at 
this time of year all vacancies should be made 
good, and those requiring pruning or divid- 
ing dealt with in a manner which will leave 
this important branch of the garden clean and 
interesting. 


The flower garden 
Clear out the old flower-shafts of Pampas 
Grasses, as these no longer add to the appear- 
ance of the garden. Owing to the dangerous 
character of their leaves gloves should be 
worn and the shafts drawn from the base— 
not cut off—whenever possible. In the case 
of very old specimens, the crowns of which 
are full of decaying matter, it is a good plan 
to set fire to them in order that a thorough 
cleansing of the centre of the plants can be 
made. No harm will arise from this, but the 
plants will increase in vigour and be a little 
later in blooming. | The present is a good 
time for making new plantations of these 
noble grasses, and large plants may be 
divided up to any extent by a pair of digging 
.forks placed back to back, thrust down 
through the centre, and levered outwards. 
~ Plant more Clematises to fill gaps on pergola 
and fence, and if grafted plants are used see 
- that a few of the lower buds as well as the 
roots are beneath the soil, as these will soon 
_ take root and may save the life of the plant. 
Pentstemons, Rosemary, Carnations, and 
- hardy Heaths struck from cuttings inserted 
in the autumn may now be potted off or 
placed in boxes and stood in an intermediate 
house in order that good stocky plants may 
develop. 
stir up the surface, soil among border Carna- 
tions, and the same applies to beds filled with 
Flaxes (Linum), such as L. narbonnense, L. 
perenne, and L. Lewisii. 


Indoor plants: Hippeastrums 
A few bulbs of these handsome subjects 
which have been dried off and rested may 
now be shaken out of their old soil, and after 
-repotting into a good mixture of loam, leaf- 
soil, old mortar-rubble, and sand, to which a 
sprinkling of guano has been added, place 
them near the glass in a house having a tem- 
perature of about 60 degs. Water should be 
applied sparingly until it is evident~ that 
growth is active. 
_ Conservatory 
Bring forward batches of Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, Primulas, Eupatoriums, and 
bulbs for the embellishment of this house, 
which should be kept gay with flowers at all 
_ seasons. E. MARKHAM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
_, Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


If the weather proves favourable ~ 


Midland Counties 


Melons 


Preparations should now be made for plant- 
ing these. Where artificial bottom-heat is 
available a layer of fermenting material 
about g inches deep will be ample. Placed 
on the slates above the pipes, this will protect 
the soil from the drying etfect of the fire-heat. 
The soil, consisting of rich, friable loam, 
should be placed on the fermenting material 
in a ridge about 1 foot wide and g inches 
deep. In about three days this should be 
warmed through and ready for planting. If 
the Melons are grown as cordons plant 
them 2 feet apart, taking care not to bruise 
the stems. Water must be used sparingly 
during the early stages, and should always 
be in a tepid state. Maintain a temperature 
of 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night and 7o degs. 
to 75 degs. by day. Ventilate very carefully 
during the early stages. During favourable 
weather a crack of air may be admitted at 
75 degs., but allow a steady rise by sun-heat 
to 85 degs. Close early to increase by sun- 
heat to go degs., with plenty of moisture in 
the atmosphere. Spray the plants morning 
and early afternoon with tepid water and 
damp walls and paths to maintain a moist 
atmosphere according to the weather. 


Cucumbers 

In the early stages the treatment of these 
is very much the same as advised for Melons. 
The compost, however, should consist of 
turfy loam with a fair sprinkling of leaf-soil 
and  half-decayed — stable-manure. Plant 
fairly deep and do not make the compost too 
firm. The distance apart must be governed 
by the method of training. It is the usual 
practice to allow the terminal growth to ex- 
tend to the top wire before being stopped, the 
side growth being trained horizontally along 
the wires. In this case the plants must be at 
feast 33 feet to 4 feet apart. 


Hydrangea 

Cuttings which were rooted last season 
may now be removed from the cold-frame and 
placed in a house with a temperature of 50 
degs. to 55 degs. Watering must be done 
with great care until growth becomes active. 
The supply must then be gradually increased 
and assistance given in the form of liquid- 
manure. 


Achitmenes 


Shake the tubers out of the old soil in 
which they have been resting and place them 
in pans of light, leafy soil. Plunge the pans 


in a warm propagating-case to start growth, 


and when about 2 inches high transfer to pots 
or baskets as required. Use a compost of 
light loam, dried cow-manure, peat and sand, 
and place from eight to 10 in a 6-inch pot. 
Keep the plants growing in a moist stove and 
give assistance in the form of liquid-manure 
as growth continues. 


Lawns and gravel walks 


Take advantage of favourable conditions to 
occasionally sweep and roll the lawns. The 
present is a suitable time to dress these with 
a reliable fertiliser, such as Ar lawn manure. 
Attention should also be given to trimming 
and repairing verges and renovating gravel 
walks. The latter may be loosened on the 
surface with a strong fork or pickaxe, raked 
even, and all the large stones removed. 
Where new gravel is required this should be 
spread over the loosened surface, raked even, 
taking care to preserve the crown, and well 
rolled. A. J. Pope: 

’ The Gardens, Warley Park, 
Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland. 


Vegetables 

Give autumn-sown Spinach a dressing of 
soot when weather permits. The Celery crop 
will row be getting over, and the vacant place 
should be dug over. It is a good plan to 
follow Celery with Peas, drawing the drills 
along the site of the well-enriched trenches. 
Chives prove a useful substitute for young 
Onions in times of scarcity. If a few old 
clumps are broken up and planted now they 
will be handy as a standby. If a few Leeks 
were sown early in the year in heat they will 
be suitable for exhibition. When they have 
produced the first pair of true leaves they 
should be potted off into 3-inch pots filled 
with rich soil and grown on cool or they will 
be likely to bolt. 


Early Vines 

As soon as these have made laterals 1 foot 
in length tying-down should commence. 
This is best done on the afternoon of a bright 
day, when the shoots are in a more or less 
flaccid condition. If this precaution is not 
taken some of the shoots are apt to snap, 
only inclining them a little way downwards 
at the first tying. 


Strawberries, 

when they come into flower, should be gone 
over with a camel’s-hair brush or a rabbit’s 
tail to ensure pollination. 


Flower garden 

The propagation of early Chrysanthemums 
should now be proceeded with. They can 
either be rooted in a miniature frame, as 
recommended for pot varieties, or they can 
be rooted in shallow boxes in any cool struc- 
ture without a covering. Make the soil firm 
and finish with a thin layer of clean sand, a 
portion of which will be carried down by the 
propagating-peg, for the base. of the cutting 
to rest on. Sprinkle the cuttings overhead 
with a fine rose on the afternoon of sunny 
days. This will prevent flagging. é 


Mignonette 

It is of great advantage to treat part of 
this as a half-hardy annual. This means an 
early supply, improved quality, and immunity 
from the attacks of birds. Mignonette does 
not transplant well, owing to the absence of 
fibrous roots. This difficulty is overcome, 
however, if only fibrous loam is used as a 
rooting medium both in the seed-box and in 
the boxes into which the seedlings are trans- 
planted. Sow now. Machet and Crimson 
Giant are good in their way. Anemones and 
Ranunculi, if not put out in autumn, should 
be planted in light, sandy soil in an open yet 
sheltered situation. Plant 2 inches deep. 


Greenhouse 

Sow Grevillea robusta in heat. It is a 
graceful plant either for conservatory decora- 
tion or for planting out in summer. Propa- 
gate by cuttings in heat. Callicarpa purpurea 
is an easily-grown warm greenhouse plant 
bearing annually a wealth of small bright 
purple berries. Continue to repot specimen 
plants-which have become potbound. See 
that the surface of the balls is somewhat 
loosened by means of the hand-fork as the 
work proceeds. 


Lawns 
Lawns showing signs of poverty should 
now have a top-dressing of fairly rich soil 
applied to them. Failing a sufficiency of soil 
substitute bonemeal in moderation. Brush_ 
the top-dressing in and then use the roller; 
in fact, it is difficult to overdo the rolling of 
lawns if the ground is not too wet when it is 
done. CHARLES COMFORT. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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ORCHIDS 


Calanthe 


Veitchii 


A popular Orchid which responds to generous treatment 


which deserves to be popular it is the 

Calanthe. It gives beautiful sprays of 
blooms of a joyful colour at a period when 
all flowers of that colour are prized, and 
it is valuable for cutting and as a pleasing 
feature in a warm house when the flowers are 
gracefully associated with Ferns or other 
suitable fine-foliaged plants. 

My purpose in this article will best be 
served by telling readers how I have achieved 
a fair measure of success. Nor do I rely 
entirely on memory for the details I am 
giving, as the following epitome of cultiva- 
tion taken from my diary will show. The 
dates serve only as a guide, though they are 
the actual dates in my own case. ; 

March t1oth.—Removed the pseudo-bulbs 
from the pots, freed them of soil, washed 


|: there is one Orchid more than another 


October 20th.—Arranged the plants with 
Maidenhair Ferns. 

October 31st—No more water will be 
given. 

November 15th.—Cut the best spikes for 
cut-blooms. 

February  12th.—All  Calanthes have 
finished flowering and the pots are put on 
their sides beneath the staging. 

This gives the bare skeleton of their culti- 
vation, which I must now fill in. 

After removing the plants from the old pots 
most of the old roots are removed, leaving 


only an inch to give stability to the plants - 


when they are potted. When laid on a bed 
of moist shingle they are sprayed daily and 
are ready for potting when incipient roots are 
seen on most of them. The soil used was 





A house full of well-grown Calanthe Veitchii 


them with insecticide, and laid them on a 
bed of shingle beneath the stone staging. 

March 18th.—Prepared the compost in the 
proportions shown later in the text. 

March 2o0th.—Potted the pseudo-bulbs 
singly in pots of different sizes. 

April 1st—Growth showing freely. Where 
two growths appear on a pseudo-bulb the 
weaker one is removed. 

June 2nd.—Set the pots further apart to 
give more space, air, and light. 

June 17th.—The young growths are be- 
ginning to bulb, and feeding with liquid cow- 
manure has been commenced. 

June 21st.—Slugs are attacking the 
Calanthes, so exterminating measures are 
adopted. 

August 9th.—The first sign of the flowering 
spike is seen. 

August 20th.—Some bulbs are throwing 
out a secondary flowering spike halfway up 
the bulb. 

September z2oth.—Pinched out some of 
these secondary growths which are not basal. 

October 1oth.—The colour of the flower is 
seen and the bulbs are losing their leaves. 

October 15th.—The first ‘*‘ pip” is fully 
out, 


built up in the following manner :—Two 
bushels of mellow fibrous loam broken by 
hand, 1 bushel of fibrous peat, 1 bushel of 
Oak leaves dried on the greenhouse boiler 
and rubbed through a 32-inch sieve, one 
1o-inch potful of each of the following: (a) 
Charcoal passed through a }-inch sieve with 
the dust removed; (b) hrick chips treated in 
a similar manner; (c) silver sand; (d) broken 
cow-manure; (e) chopped Sphagnum: Moss. 
All these are thoroughly mixed by repeated 
turnings and the soil is put in the stove to 
warm for a few days. The bulbs are washed 


with insecticide to clear them of brown scale, ~ 


and clean, dry crocks and pots are prepared. 


The bulbs were graded in their sizes, the - 


largest being put into 6-inch pots, the next 
size into 5-inch, and a few small ones into 
4-inch pots, it being made a rule to have only 
one pseudo-bulb in each pot. The pots were 
carefully crocked to one-third of their depth 
and the bulbs carefully potted, the soil being 
pressed firmly round the base of the bulb with 
an ordinary pricking-off peg, and care taken 
not to injure the roots and growths, and not 
to break the top of the pseudo-bulb. The 
base of the bulb is barely covered, and the 


soil is only brought to the same level as when 


“special attention will be needed until the new — 


yee at oe 
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potting other plants, such as Pelargoniums, 
etc. Pig eats 
Where more than one growth emanates 
from one bulb the weaker one is removed a_ 
week or so after potting, unless there is a 
desire to increase the stock, it being con- 
sidered that one large bulb will give more 
satisfactory results than two medium ones. 
About a week after potting, the first water-_ 
ing is given and the plants are stood closely — 
together with all the growths pointing to- 
wards the grower, so that he may watch their 
progress. With these plants, as with many — 
others, I like to use a trellis staging standing ~ 
4 inches or 5 inches over a solid staging © 
covered with moist shingle. The lower. 
staging can then be easily and frequently 
damped. 
Beyond careful watering, light shading, 
and a little extra space for development, no 


growths show signs of becoming bulbous. I 
always select this stage for beginning the ap- 
plication of manure-water—weak at first and — 
stronger as growth advances. Later the 
flower spikes will appear, and when these 
have so developed as to show colour: the — 
quantity of water, may be diminished by — 
lengthening the period between the water- 
ings. By the end of October most of the 
leaves will have fallen-and no more water 
will be needed. s 
Readers may. decide for themselves whether — 
it is advisable to let those flower spikes de- ~ 
velop which emanate from the upper portion — 
of the ‘bulb. Personally, I think it wise to 
remove them. As I have usually grown 
Calanthes in a comparatively cool tempera- ~ 
ture I have found it better not to syringe. ~ 
Once the leaves begin to develop, syringing, 
combined with a low temperature, invariably 
induces spotted leaves. 4 
As this method of cultivation gave a good 
measure of success I counted the pips on 18 — 
spikes cut November 15th. They totalled 669, 
giving an average per spike of about 37. The 7 
greatest number on one spike was 43, and the 
least 31. . Most of the spikes were about 
3 feet in length with 2 feet of flowers. One 
bulb produced four flower spikes, two at the 7 
base of the bulb and two halfway up. The © 
total number of flowers produced from this ~ 
one bulb was 82. I do not claim that these © 
results constitute a record, but they. are such ~ 
that one is inclined to pursue the same 
method of cultivation again. W. Boke 


Zonal Pelargoniums in winter 


I am now (January 20th) cutting really 
good blooms of Zonal Pelargoniums, such as ~ 
Decorator, double Paul Crampel, Raspail, — 
and single and double Denmark. The house 
in which they are growing is heated only to 
keep frost out, and occasionally in very damp 
weather, as it is filled with Zonals and some 
other cold-house plants. The plants which 
produce these blooms furnish the cuttings — 
needed for securing a stock of young plants — 
for bedding out. They are looked through — 
in July, and those that absolutely need it are 
repotted, the others being well fed. Some- 
times they stand in the open during the 
summer and early autumn months, cuttings 
being taken from them up to September. 
This, of course, is a rough-and-ready way 
of treating plants intended for winter flower- — 
ing. In order to ensure the best resuits — 
young plants in 23-inch pots that were rooted | 
in the summer should be put into 43-inch or | 
6-inch pots, according to their size in June. | 
If the cuttings were inserted singly in small | 
pots they will be sturdy, and they will be well © 
provided with active roots. They should be — 
potted firmly and should pass the summer — 
months in the open air where they get plenty 4 
of sun and air, and the buds should be picked — 
off up to September. J. Cornany. | 
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Club root 


[Repty To W. C. Brown.] 5 


_-- This disease is not caused by any insect, 
but by a fungus—one of the ‘‘ slime fungi * 
(Plasmodiophora brassicz). The spores are 
in the soil, having been matured in some 
plant which has been infested by the disease. 
These spores are liberated when the root 
decays in any way, and under suitable con- 
ditions the spores open, and their contents, 
which are small masses of a jelly-like matter, 
exude. The little masses have the power of 
creeping about, as it were, among the par- 
ticles of which the soil is composed. When 
one comes into contact with the rootlets of a 
plant of the nature of Cabbage, Turnips, etc., 
they are taken up into the root in the same 
way that the constituents of the soil are, and 
when they reach one of the cells of which the 
root is composed they increase in size at the 


expense of the contents of the cell, and the. 


latter, owing to its new occupant, grows 
much larger, so that when a large number of 
cells in a root are infested by this fungus it 
is not to be wondered at that the root becomes 
distorted. Eventually some of the large cells 
may be found to be full of spores ; these, when 
they reach the soil again, become sources of 
infestation. No portions of an infested crop 
should be left to decay on the ground, but 
should be collected and burnt. Lime appears 
- to be the best dressing for soil that is con- 
_ taminated by this fungus. Manures that 
contain acids, . sulphates, and phosphates 
should be avoided, as they are favourable to 
the growth of this fungus. All cruciferous 
weeds, such as Mustard, Charlock, Shep- 
herd’s Purse, etc., should be carefully. ex- 
terminated, as they are liable to be attacked 
by this disease. 
Experiments have been made that prove, 
without any possibility of mistake, that the 
fungus is the cause of the abnormal growth 
of the roots. Plants have been grown in soil 
that was perfectly free from infection by this 
fungus, Some were watered with water in 
- which some of the spores had been placed, 
and they were invariably attacked, while 
_ others planted in some of the same soil, but 
not watered with the spores, remained per- 
- fectly healthy, and showed no signs of the 
The spores of this fungus may re- 
main in the soil for some years, so that it is 
not advisable to plant a crop which is liable 
to attaek on infested soil for two or three 
years unless it has been well dressed with 
lime and kept free from all weeds that are of 
a nature to be infected. The spores are often 
_ transported from one field to another in the 
- earth that may cling to the feet of labourers, 
_ horses, and the wheels of carts. 


Winter Kales 


- Green Kale (Curly Greens) is pre-eminently 
a Scottish vegetable, and, alike in the large 
private garden, in the allotment, and in the 
modest plot of the ploughman, it finds a place 
of honour. Over the Border, Kales are, of 
course, grown to a considerable extent, but 
_ they are not looked upon with special favour, 
nor are they considered to be at all choice 
among vegetable crops. Yet, after a long 
| spell of severe weather, when early Broccolis 


| and late Cauliflowers are over, when Cole- 
| worts and Cabbages have been hard frozen 


and spoiled, and when a thaw has reduced 
_Savoys to a rotting mass, then we learn to 
appreciate the distinctive sweetness of Kales. 


. _~ Cut them, even when frozen stiff, wash them 


well in cold salted water, boil them, and serve 
_ them hot beaten up with butter, and sure it is 


that the Kale plantation will, in future, be. 


f greater dimensions. Sometimes, I think, 


- ated in a greater degree. 
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were Kale better grown it would be appreci- 
For a plant which 
is to give of its produce in winter, sowing is, 
as ia rule, done at too early a date. One of 
two things happens—the plants are permitted 
to become drawn and leggy in the seed-bed 
before being put out, or, if put out, they grow 
unduly strong and coarse, and have, there- 
fore, a rank flavour. It is much better to 
sow about the end, quite the end, of April, 
and to plant out towards the end of July. 
Another point, Kales must not be planted in 
ground which has been heavily manured or 
the plants will be gross, large-leaved, and out 
of character. Before planting, the soil must 
be made very firm by treading or otherwise. 
When this is done, stout, thrifty growth is 
secured, and such growth will withstand even 
the severest winter. There are, of course, 
many varieties of Kale, dwarf and tall-grow- 
ing. There is no necessity to give names, 
one variety being almost as good .as the 
others, and most seedsmen will recommend a 


reliable sort if asked to do so by one who is a 


novice where Kale is concerned. 
A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 


Preparing for spring 

The time will soon be with us for the sow- 
ing and planting of the various crops, and 
those who are well prepared will stand the 
best chance of success. Up to the time of 
writing the weather has been unfavourable 
for the preparation of seed beds; still, we 
must do the best we can and_seize every 
opportunity. Take advantage of a frosty 
morning to wheel on to the land manure in- 
tended for Beans, Peas, Cauliflowers, etc., 
and dig it in, even though the soil may be 
rather wet. In fine weather prepare the 
quarters for Onions, Carrots, etc., by forking 
in-a good dressing of burned refuse with a 
little lime mixed with it. Onions should fol- 
low Celery, and the Carrots do well on land 
that-was well dressed for Cabbages. The 
refuse and lime not only kill the insects but 
keep the ground open, and is a good dressing 
for Potatoes. F..H. 


Parsley in spring 

Always indispensable, Parsley is usually in 
considerable grequest early in the vear, and, 
for once in a way, many of us may have been 
caught napping. In mild districts a sowing 
made out of doors round about midsummer is 
usually a good insurance against spring 
scarcity. Others rely upon cutting a portion 
of the earlier sowings hard back about the 
same time, the resultant young shoots pro- 
viding pickings through winter and spring. 
The erratic weather, with its snowfalls and 
sudden frosts and thaws, has played havoc 
with Parsley in the open, and, once again, 
the lesson has been inculcated that, to be 
absolutely safe, it is necessary to lift a score 


or thereby of plants in September and _ to. 


plant them in a cold-frame. Such plants 
form a very useful standby, and even if 
Parsley be plentiful in the open, pickings 
from a frame are handy during snowy 
weather. A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Mushrooms 


Sometimes one may go to a deal of trouble 
in preparing in the orthodox fashion a bed 
made up of stable manure covered with loan: 
and spawned when the regulation heat has 
been reached in a frame, only to find that 
good results do not always follow. Many, I 
think, view the culture of Mushrooms in the 
light of a lottery, when failure is the com- 
mon-place and success the surprise. On the 
other hand, it has been proved more than 
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once, where manure has been used in a gar- 
den for various crops, such as Beans, Peas, 
Potatoes, etc., Mushrooms have in the course 
of the season, especially on the approach of 
autumn, appeared in a most unaccountable 
way, no spawn having been put in. In such 
cases one can only attribute the prevalence of 
Mushrooms to the quality of the manure. 
One may also, in warm seasons, be able to 
gather them if bits of spawn are dibbled 
about the garden where manure is known to 
be, and though no one can guarantee Mush- 
rooms appearing in such circumstances, the 
unexpected does sometimes happen, and the 
cost, of course, of the ‘‘ experiment” is 
trifling. June is early enough for getting in 
spawn out of doors, and anyone who has been 
fortunate enough to obtain good manure this 
season may put the matter to the test. 
TOWNSMAN. 


~ALPINES 


An Alpine greenhouse 


I have been interested in the articles from- 
time to time appearing in your paper on the 
above subject. I have here an old-fashioned, 
very lofty, cold greenhouse, facing due south, 
and getting very hot in the summer. In the 
winter it gets a certain amount of heat from 
the back of an anthracite stove in the adjoin- 
ing room—just sufficient to keep frost out. If 
possible I should like to erect (inside) a retain- 
ing wall, or an ordinary rockery, inside, and 
grow Alpines in the actual soil between the 
stones and-not in pans. Do you think this 
feasible or would the high glass roof tend to 
‘““ draw ” the plants too much? My outdoor 
rockeries do exceedingly well with the limita- 
tions caused by being so near to London.. Try 
as I may, there are some plants which I can- 
not get to flower—e.g., Gentiana acaulis and 
Iris stylosa. But possibly under glass I 
might be more suceessful. HIGHGATE. 


[The greenhouse you describe in-your in- 
quiry should be adaptable to the purpose you 
propose. The aspect is good and the ability 
to keep out frost without actually heating the 
house a great advantage. The chief question 
would be one of ventilation, which should be 
as ample as possible. To advise on this would 
really -need a personal inspection. 

There should be no difficulty in arranging 
either a retaining wall or some rockwork in- 
side, and you might be able to retain part of 
the staging for growing plants in pans. 
Good soil and plenty of chips would need to 
be introduced to give you a good growing 
medium for your plants. It would also be 
necessary to make arrangements for ample 
drainage after which you should find that 
you would probably succeed with many plants 
hitherto impossible in the open garden so near 
to London. 

Certainly Iris stylosa would revel in that 
house ‘and provide you with unlimited flowers 
throughout the winter, and Schizostylis coc- 
cinea and its new pink form would flower the 
winter through in such a structure. All the 
/Ethionemas, Acantholimons, Onosmas, Ero- 
diums, and all the Saxifrages of the Aizoon, 
Kabschia, and Engleria sections would revel, 
whilst Zauschneria californica would start 
flowering early and continue for months. 
Even the Gentians, including G. acaulis, 
would most likely succeed if the right soil 
were provided for them, and with the ventila- 
tion really ample there should be no danger 
of drawing the plants out of character. If 
there is room enough to erect the rockery in 
the middle, with a pathway all round, you 
could also grow Ramondias and Haberleas 
and similar plants to great perfection, and we 
think you will be well advised to put your idea 
into practice.—W. E. Tu. I.] 
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Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
mame and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designatior he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Water Lilies in zinc tanks 

(Lilies).—The tank you mention will do 
very well and is of good depth. You would, 
nevertheless, be well advised to sink it into 
the ground to a depth of 2 feet. After fixing 
it in position fill up to the depth of at least 
1 foot of good chopped fibrous loam, with a 
little short and well-decayed manure, the 
whole thoroughly mixed together. Plant the 
Lilies firmly in this and fill with water to 
within a few inches of the top. If you can 
fix a tap at the foot below the top of the tank 
it will enable you to drain off the surface 
water from time to time and thus prevent an 
unpleasant odour arising from the stagnant 
water during hot weather. The Lilies will 
also derive much benefit from this. A tank 
of the size you mention will, for at least two 
seasons, accommodate two plants only, un- 
less you choose the small-growing kinds of 
the N. odorata group. We would, however, 
recommend the following as being some of 
the most beautiful of the genus :—James 
Brydon (soft rosy-crimson), Froebelli (intense 
crimson, orange stamens, fragrant), Meteor 
(fiery crimson), N. Marliacea carnea (soft 
blush-pink), N. Marliacea Chromatella 
(chrome-yellow), N. Marliacea albida (im- 
mense pure white), N. Escarboucle (ver- 
million-red). 


Pergola planting 

(York.)—The addition of a pergola framing 
the coldest sides of your Rose garden—which 
we presume is fully open to the south—should 
add considerably to its beauty and attrac- 


tion, especially if a reasonable space 
separates the pergola from the nearest 
beds. As you mention that there are 14 


posts on each side of the pergola we pre- 
sume that you intend to plant at the posts 
only, and that the spaces between the latter 
are to be left open. Your suggestion to use 
a variety of climbing plants instead of con- 
fining yourself to Roses alone is a good one, 
and extends the season of interest. We re- 
commend the following as suitable for your 
purpose, omitting Roses of the Rambler type 
as being in flower far too short a_ time, 
whereas most of those enumerated bloom 


throughout the summer :—Roses; Bouquet 
d’Or, Reve d’Or, Zephirin  Drouhin, 
Cramoisie Superieure, Climbing Caroline 
Testout, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Mme. 
Hector Leuilliot, Mme. Berard, Climbing 
Lady Hillingdon, Lady Waterlow, Papa 
Gontier, and Paul’s Lemon Pillar. 
Clematis: La Lorraine, Perle d’Azur, C. 
nutans, C. Rehderiana, C. Jackmanni 


superba, C. J. alba, Lady Caroline Neville, 
lanuginosa, Nellie Moser. Vitis Coignettiz, 
V. vinifera purpurea, V. armata Veitchi, V. 
Henryana, V. Thomsoni. Jasminum mnudi- 
florum, Actinidia chinensis, A. arguta. Wis- 
taria sinensis, W. sinensis alba, W. multi- 
juga, W. multijuga alba, W: m. rosea, and 
Celastrus articulatus. E. MARKHAM. 


Asparagus Sprengeri 

(K. M.)—Now is a very good time to repot 
your Asparagus Sprengeri, and a mixture of 
fibrous loam three parts, and leaf-mould one 
part, with a sprinkling of sharp sand, will 
suit it admirably. This plant roots very freely, 
and often it is almost impossible to topdress 
owing to the numerous roots. If, however, 
you can remove the top soil do so, and replace 
it with the above mixture. When they have 
filled their receptacles with roots, and it is 
not desirable to place them in larger pots, the 
plants are cut down through the centre and 
then repotted. The result will be two strong, 
healthy plants. 


Veltheimia viriditolia 

(H. Palmer).—The name of the specimen! sent 
is Veltheimia viridifolia, occasionally referred 
to in catalogues as V. capensis. It belongs 
to the natural order Liliaceze, and {s a native 
of South Africa. It is a cool greenhouse sub- 
ject, and unless you possess a large stock we 
should feel inclined to keep them in the green- 
house. If you care to chance a few plants in 
the open they must be afforded a warm spot 
and protected during cold, frosty weather. 
The flower-spike bore evidence of good cul- 
ture. 


Sowing Auriculas 

(L. W.).—A good time to sow the seeds of 
Auriculas is the end of January or February. 
Use good vellow loam, two parts, and one of 
leaf-mould; add to it a little sharp sand. Fill 
the pots up to within half an inch of the top, 
make the surface quite level, sow the seeds 
evenly and thinly over the surface, and just 
cover them with finely-sifted soil. They 
vegetate more freely in a cool greenhouse or 
cold-frameé than they do in a hothouse or hot- 
bed. Lay a square of glass over the pot to 
maintain a moist atmosphere, which gives a 
uniform degree of moisture in the soil. The 
plants will begin to appear three weeks after 
the seeds are sown. The young plants must 
be pricked out as soon as they have formed 
the first leaf after the seed-leaves. They are 
very small, and require careful handling. A 
dozen plants should be pricked out into:a 
small 60-sized pot. When they have grown 
so that the leaves meet together they must 
again be potted off into the same sized pots, 
three plants in each. When these have well 
filled the pots they must again be repotted, 
one plant in each, until, by the end of the 
season, the large plants are in large 60-sized 
pots, and the small ones in the small 60 size. 


Libonia floribunda failing 

(F: L.).—The most probable cause of the 
failure to flower of the plants in question is 
that they have been allowed to become a prey 
to insect pests, especially red-spider, which 
very frequently attacks them, and, if allowed 
to gain a footing, will assuredly cause the 
foliage to fall off and the young shoots to 
wither away. The general treatment of 
Libonia is similar to that required by the 
Fuchsia—that is, a moist, genial atmosphere 


‘Hyacinths not developing . 


; 
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to grow in, thorough cleanliness of the foliage 
maintained by frequent syringings and fumi- 
gation with Tobacco occasionally, and when 
in active growth great care must be taken 
that it never suffers from want of water at 
the roots. If so, it will be sure, sooner or 
later, to lose its leaves and fail to flower 
properly. It is also very impatient of cold, 
cutting draughts of air. 


(C. M.).—The most frequent cause of 
Hyacinths of all kinds expanding their 
flowers down in the socket is that they are 
put into heat before the tops are sufficiently 
advanced, or that they are allowed to become 
dry at the roots, and then flooded with water. 
A uniform, moist. condition of the- roots is 
essential to the well-being of Hvacinths. 
Again, sometimes the evil complained of 
arises from the fact of the bulbs being badly 
ripened. Keep the Dutch Hyacinths covered 
over until they have made about 2 inches of 
growth and the flower-spike is distinctly 
visible. 


Aspidistra in poor condition 

(W. F.).—It would be well to supply the 
roots of the plant in question with fresh soil, 
as they are now evidently in exhausted 
material. About the middle of next month 
would be a good time to do so, if a comfort- 
ably warm and rather close greenhouse is 
available to place it in afterwards. Turn the 
plant out of its pot, and remove as much as 
possible of the old soil from amongst the 
roots, and repot it into a compost of turfy 
loam, peat, and sand, using a clean and well- ~ 
drained pot of a sufficiently large size. Fre- 
quently ‘syringe the foliage after_it has been 
repotted, and encourage it to grow freely, 
gradually inuring it again to full exposure to 
the air. 3 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Clematis Jackmanni not flowering 

(J. H. W. T.)—Your treatment appears to 
be correct, and the cause of your plants not 
blooming is not easy to determine. We would 
suggest. that you thin out the growths this 
year instead of cutting them to the ground in 
the usual way, and instead of manure this ~ 
season apply a dressing of lime. When in 
full growth compare the leaves with those of 
the plants flowering on your house, as we 
strongly suspect that the plants in the beds 
may turn out to be the stocks upon which the 
true Clematis was grafted. This is a com- 
mon occurrence and may be so in your case. 


Repotting Araucaria excelsa 

(KX. ‘M.).—If your plant has filled its pot 
with roots it would be quite safe to repot it 
at the present time. It will ‘thrive in good — 
fibrous loam three parts, with one part leaf- — 
mould and sand. When repotting make the 
soil fairly firm and see that the job is done 
thoroughly and no empty spaces between the 
ball of roots and the pot. To prevent this 
happening add the soil gradually and ram it 
down with a small, flat stick as the operation 
proceeds. When the repotting is finished 
give a thorough watering ; afterwards it must 
be afforded sparingly until the roots enter the | 


fresh soil. 
FRUIT 


Big-bud on Black Currant 


(W. H. B.)—Although it would undoubtedly 
be better to plant in another part of the gar- 
den, you may plant on the same quarter with 
reasonable prospects of success provided the 
soil is thoroughly treated with vaporite be- — 
fore planting. This should be applied at the — 
rate of 3 lb. to every square yard, sprinkling 
it on the surface, and working it thoroughly ~ 

(Continued on page 105.) 
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Answers to Correspondents 
(Continued from page 104.) : 


into the soil when digging. After the soil has 
settled (in a week or 10 days) planting may 
be done. It would also be advisable to dress 
the surrounding ground with vaporite. At 
the end of March thoroughly spray the bushes 
with the following mixture :—z2o ozs. of 
best quality soft-soap, 4 0zs. Quassia chips, 
1 gallon soft water. Steep the Quassia 
chips in cold water for 24 hours, then bring 
the water to boiling point and allow it to 
simmer for 20 minutes. Dissolve the soft- 
soap in a separate vessel and add to the 
Quassia liquor while warm. Spray with this 
mixture at the end of March and repeat it 
at intervals of a fortnight until the end of 
May. 


Apple-tree barked by hare 


(J. W. R.).—Whether your Apple-tree will 
recover will depend on the extent of the harm 
done. If the hare has eaten the bark off all 
round the stem, so as to leave none uniting 
the top and bottom bark, such tree is almost 
certain to die. If, on the other hand, the 
bark has been eaten in patches only, and in 
no-case have the upper and lower barks been 
entirely severed, but a union has been left in 
places, then the tree will live. Your only 
course is to get either gas or Stockholm tar 
and, having slightly warmed it, coat over the 
eaten places on the stems with it, then cast 
dry dirt over the tar to give it a dark colour. 
In time, as new bark is formed, that will 
push off the tar. In the meantime you must 
surround the tree with wire. 


 Perpetual-fruiting Raspberries 


(Mrs. MacGillycuddy).—Most of these are 
unobtainable in this country, but may be 
secured from Messrs. Barbier and Co., 16, 
Route d’Olivet, Orleans, France, or of 
Messrs. Millet et fils, Horticultural Estab- 
lishment, Bourg la Reine, France. The 
price is about 8s. per 100, but you had better 
get their revised lists. There is still time to 
plant them, but very little fruit, if any, would 
mature this year. 


VEGETABLES 


Artificial manure for Peas and Bzans 


(E. B.).—For Peas and Beans superphos- 
phate of lime and either sulphate of potash or 
kainit are the manures usually recommended 
to be applied to the soil some few weeks in 
advance of sowing. The proportions to use 
are twice the quantity of the first-named to 
that of either the second or third. Mix both 
together and apply 3 ozs. to the square yard 
and lightly fork it in. From this vou can 
easily estimate the total quantities you will 
require. When growth is from 2 inches to 
3 inches in height apply sulphate of ammonia 
at the rate of 4 oz. per square yard, and be 
careful not to let it touch the stems or come 
into contact with the leaves. If necessary. a 
similar dressing may be applied to accelerate 
the growth of the crop, but do not exceed 
the quantity mentioned. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Forming a bowling-green 


(Bessicar).—In the formation of a bowling- 
“green it is usual to remove about g inches or 
1 foot of the subsoil for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a lowered surface. Drainage, if neces- 
sary, is all-important. In addition to pipe- 
drains, surface-drains are formed for the re- 
moval of surface water on each side and 
“covered with narrow gratings. A well-made 
bowling-green should have a crown in the 
centre a few inches higher than the'sides. It 
would be well to employ someone who ‘is 
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conversant with the making of bowling- 
greens in order to have your bowling-green 
properly made. 


Lawn sand . 

(Thorpe).—Lawn sand is a sandy material 
that has presumably been steeped in some 
poison, perhaps. sulphuric acid, and then 
dried. It is then sold for sprinkling over 
lawn weeds. When settling on the broad 
leaves of Plantains, Daisies, and similar 
weeds it burns them but does not injure the 
Grass, because it does not settle on the thin 
blades.. If your Grass.is very weedy the best 
plan is to employ a woman or a boy to go 
over the lawn and cut out the weeds, extract- 
ing as much of the root as possible ; then top- 
dressing the holes with fine soil. The Grass 
will very soon cover the blanks. A thin 
dressing of sulphate of ammonia will do good 
after you have got rid of the weeds. 


Wormsinlawn | 

_ _(Thorpe).—Lime-water is as good a remedy 
as any. Pour 2 gallons of water on 1 Ib. of 
unslaked lime, or if more is wanted use the 
same proportions. Stir this well up and let 
the liquid stand for 48 hours. Water the 
lawn with the clear liquid through a fine-rosed 
can during damp weather, giving a good 
soaking on the evening succeeding that on 
which a good watering has been given or rain 
has fallen. This will bring the worms to the 
surface, when they may be swept up and 
destroyed. 


School of Horticulture for young men 


(R. R.).—We think your best plan would 
be to get into touch with the Director of the 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey. A 
number of young men students are trained at 


Wisley. 
SHORT REPLIES 


C. Carpenter.—Plants of Centaurea pul-_ 


cherrima can be had from Messrs. Ingwersen 
and ~Jones, Baldock Road, Letchworth 
Garden City. 

R. H., Salop.—Yes, the Black Currant 
shoots vou forward have fallen a prey to big 
bud. ‘ 

J. S. Wedderburn.—Not at all unusual 
when there are big breadths of Snowdrops. 

T. Lane.—Slugs and not worms are the 
culprits. Give the soil a good dressing of 
lime or one of the many soil disinfectants 
now on the market. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E, M, Simmons.—1, Asplenium viviparum ; 
2, Pteris’ serrulata cristata; 3, Juniperus 
sinensis. 


NAME OF FRUIT 
R. H., Salop.—Apple Hambledon deux ans. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Watkins and Simpson, Ltd., Drury Lane, 
W.C. 2.—Novelties and specialities for 1924. 

Cheal and. Sons, Crawley, Sussex.—List of 
Dahlias. 

R. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells.— 
Alpine and herbaceous plants; a short list of 
select seeds; Liliums and various other bulbs, 


Obituary 


M; PantTiA RALLt.—We regret to announce 
the death of M.- Pantia Ralli, a member of 
the well-known family of Greek merchants, 
at his residence, Ashtead Park, at the age of 
62. He will be missed in the district, as he 
was always ready to help. He was a frequent 
visitor at the fortnightlv meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society, of the Orchid 
Committee of which he was a member, and 
used to show some handsome groups of these 
flowers. 
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National Chrysanthemum Society 


HE annual general meeting of the above 

Society took place at the R.H.S. Hall, 

Westminster, on Feb. 4, Sir Jeremiah 
Colman in the chair. Others present in- 
cluded Messrs, H. J. Jones, N. Davis, E. F. 
Hawes, C. Harman Payne, A. Robertson, 
and W. J. Day. 

Correspondence was read from Mr. A. 
McAlpine proposing that the conference dates 
should be altered so as not to be on-a Mon- 
day, and that: the exhibition should be held 
earlier in the year. These proposals were re- 
ferred to the Committee. 

The report and statement of accounts 
showed that the increase of enthusiasm 
among cultivators and raisers of Chrysanthe- 
mums has increased, and although the old- 
time popularity of the Society’s name flower 
has not yet been regained, the prospects are 
very encouraging, as judged by the results of 
the year under review. The Society has 
always been admirably honoured and served 
by its Presidents, and Sir Jeremiah Colman, 
Bt., very kindly accepted the position of 


‘President, so long occupied by the late Sir 


Albert K. Rollit, and your Committee is 
grateful to him for many kindnesses and for 
generous gifts to the prize fund. 

Although the exhibition held on November 
ist and 2nd, 1923, was not. quite so extensive 
as the one held a year previously, neverthe- 


_less the Royal Horticultural Hall was well 


filled with excellent exhibits. The trade 
groups attracted a great deal of attention and 
received well-deserved praise. Mr. H. J. 
Jones again won the Clay gold medal offered 
to traders. 

The introduction of new varieties may be 
regarded as an indication of the return of the 
Chrysanthemum. to popular favour among 
private growers. . Raisers have been busy, 
but it is obvious they would not offer so many 
novelties unless there was a-good demand for 
them. During the year under review no 
fewer than 202 new varieties have been 
brought to the seven meeting's of the Society’s 
Floral. Committee. Forty-eight First-class 
Certificates and eight commendations were 
granted, and in one instance a sub-committee 
was appointed to visit the nursery and inspect 
a certain variety before an award was made. 
This brief reference to.one of the most useful 
features. of the Society’s work affords your 
Committee the opportunity of congratulating 
Mr. D. B..Crane,- who has served the Society 
faithfully and well for a period of 21 years as 
Chairman of the Floral Committee. |The 
publication of the ‘‘ Transactions ” was post- 
poned for a vear in the hope that a more 
attractive and useful issue might be prepared 
for 1924. On several occasions members have 
contributed short papers after the general 
business at meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and those will form the hasis of 
material for the next issue of the Transac- 
tions. 

The accounts showed a balance at the bank 
of £50, and a surplus of assets over liabilities 
of 4.117 12s. 8d. 

The report and accounts were duly adopted 
on the proposal of the President. 

Mr. E. F. Hawes proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to Sir Jeremiah Colman for his ser- 
vices during the past year, and also proposed 
his re-election as President for the coming 
year. This was carried unanimously. 

Amongst. other _ officials elected were :— 
Hon. Treasurer, John Green; Chairman of 
Committee, E. F. Hawes; Vice-Chairman, D. 
Ingamells; Foreign Corresponding Secre- 
tary, ©. Harman Payne; Secretary, C. H. 
Curtis, -Messrs. W. J. Godfrey, H. Wool- 
man, and J. Collier were elected to fill the 
vacancies on the Committee. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


February 12th, 1924 


T this, the annual meeting, there was a 
A brilliant gathering of all that is best in 

garden and greenhouse, Cyclamens 
holding sway. Every department was well 
represented, this being particularly true as 
regards Cyclamens; a more imposing group 
than that staged by Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
we have seldom seen, while the alpines. in 


pots were wonderful, the handsome _pot- 
grown masses of such as Saxifraga 
3urseriana var. Gloria, Faldonside, and 


Irvingi being especially noteworthy. Orchids, 
too, were well represented. 


HARDY PLANTS AND ALPINES 

From Messrs. Prichard, Christchurch, 
came some very handsome Saxifrages, a 
mass of bloom, the several hybrid forms be- 
ing distinct and good. Mr. Fenwick filled, 
or nearly so, a table composed mostly of 
Sax. Burseriana Gloria, the flowers set 
thickly over the surface of the soil. Messrs. 
Cheal and Son, Crawley, arranged a rock 
garden, using to good effect Irises in several 
forms, Primroses, Pulmonarias, Saxifrages, 
hardy Cyclamens, Saxifraga apiculata, S. 
Haagi, Hamamelis, and Skimmia Fortunei. 
The group was tastefully arranged. Barr 
and Sons had in their group Primroses, 
Snowdrops in varietv, Hyacinths, Christmas 
Roses, with well-flowered spravs © of 
Jasminum nudiflorum. Messrs. Tucker, of 
Oxford, sent some very handsome potfuls of 
Saxifrages, including S. Burseriana_ sul- 
phurea (verv distinct in pale lemon), S. 
Obristi, S. Faldonside, Mrs. Leng (vellow), 
and Kewensis (pink).  It-is a pleasure to see 
such well-grown pieces. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp also had some verv interesting plants 
in their groups. R. H. Bath, Ltd., brought 
their first instalment of bulbs in nots, show- 
ing Tulips, rather drawn, Daffodils, and 
Hvacinths. Mr. F. G. Wood showed some 
fine potfuls of S. Burseriana Gloria, as also 
the old Primrose Pompadour, just coming 
into bloom. Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co. had 
masses of Hvacinths and a. fine bank of 
Primula malacoides. Messrs. Whitelegg and 
Co. showed Conifers and several of the more 
distinct Brooms. Messrs. Cutbush and Co. 
had a piece of flat rock garden in which were 
displaved Muscari Daffodils, as also some 
very handsome masses of the Christmas 
Rose. Messrs. Pulham also had alpines in 
varietv. Messrs. Carter Page and. Co, 
showed hardv Cvclamens, Scillas, and Crocus 
in good condition. 


STOVE AND GRFENHOUSE 


Carnations were shown, as usual, by 
Messrs. Engelmann, Low, and Allwood, a 
new exhibitor of these flowers being Mr. K. 
Luxford, whose blooms were fresh and rich 
in colour. Mr. Russell brought from Rich- 
mond some well-flowered Azaleas, with 
Bilbergias and a good form of Anthurium 
Scherzerianum. From the Dell, Egham, 
Baron Bruno Schroder sent some well-grown 
‘Amarvllis, the flowers of good form and 
manv of them richly coloured. It was not 
possible to see them to advantage, as they 
were crowded somewhat. Thev. would: have 
been more effective had they been arranged 
on one of the long tables. From Messrs. 
Sutton and Sons came one of the finest 
groups of Cyclamens we have ever seen, the 
plants well grown, the flowef in all the 
various colours large and clear. The group 
‘of white was outstanding, the blooms’ freely 
borne and very large. Several of the other 
groups were excellent, showing that the 
greatest care had been taken in their cultiva- 
tion. In many of the forms the leaves were 
silvered over. Groups of Cyclamens were 


also sent by Hon. Vicary Gibbs and Mrs. O. 
Hea. Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg 
sent a group of their Covent Garden strain 
of Cinerarias in blue, pale blue, and salmon- 
pink. The plants were very dwarf and 
carried fine heads of bloom. Violets came 
from Miss Heathcote and the Misses Allen 


Brown. 
ORCHIDS. 

The outstanding exhibit in this section was 
the handsome group of Ccelogyne cristata 
sent by Captain Drummond, Cadland Park, 
Southampton. The plants were splendidly 
flowered and were much admired. Messrs. 
Sander, Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., and 
Messrs. Low also showed Orchids. 


FRUIT 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co. brought from 
Maidstone 12 varieties of Apples now in sea- 
son. This exhibit at each of the fortnightly 
meetings is very interesting, showing, as it 
does, the value of the various sorts. We 
append a list of those shown :—Baxter’s 
Pearmain, Braddick’s Nonpareil, Manning- 
ton Pearmain, Roundway Magnum 
Bonum, Sir J. Thorneycroft, Reinette du 
Canada, Washington, Hormead’s Pearmain, 
Heusgen’s Golden Reinette, Ballinora, Rose- 
mary Russet, and Brownlee’s Russet. Messrs. ~ 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Annual General Meeting 
A PROPOSED NEW HALL 


general meeting of the above Society was 
held in the lecture-room at Vincent 
Square, Westminster, in the afternoon of. 
February 12th. There was a large attend- 
ance, and the meeting was presided over by 
the Rt. Hon. the Lord Lambourne, who we 
were pleased to see looking so remarkably 
well after his recent vovage. Lord Lam- 
bourne had just returned from South Africa, 
and, as he explained, he had made a special 
journey of 6,000 miles in order to be present 
at this important meeting. 
In moving the adoption of the report, the 


ip HE one hundred and twentieth annual 


President referred to the Society’s very 
prosperous year, which was, in a large 
measure, due to : 


The high standard of excellence of the 
Socizty’s exhibitions 

The level of excellence among the exhibits 
in the Hall, which was noticed in 1922, has 
been well maintained during 1923. At times 
the number of visitors has been so great that 
the Council realises that the greatest problem, 
with which it is faced, is to provide adequate 
accommodation for the groups staged by ex- 
hibitors and ‘for their inspection by the 
Fellows of the Society. The problem is un- 
doubtedly difficult, but it has been, and is, 
receiving very serious attention, and it is 
hoped that it will be solved before long. 


The Chelsea Show 

The Chelsea Show was a success in spite 
of the weather which, on the opening day at 
any rate, could hardly have been worse. 
Fellows and visitors came in vast numbers, 
determined to see the flowers in spite of 
everything. 

Lord Lambourne paid a high tribute to the 
King and Queen, who, in spite of the 
weather, made a thorough inspection of the 
show, when the King incidentally remarked 
that it would be a good plan to wear hob- 
nailed boots when visiting a flower show! 
Those who were present at this “ shower 
flow ’’ will readily endorse these sentiments. 
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Cheal sent some very handsome specimens of 
their Apple Crawley Beauty. From Messrs, 
T. Rivers and Sons came a fine collection of 
Orange in pots with fruits. : 


VEGET ABLES 


Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, sent a 
fine collection of vegetables, including Pota- 
toes, Onions, Parsnips, Beet, Kales, Broccoli, 
and a well-blanched dish of Chicory. : 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON FEB. 12, 1924 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
First-Class Certificate 
Moraes Sieberi Hubert Eddson, from The Royal Gardens, 
ew. 


Awards of Merit 


Rhododendron mucronulatum, from The Royal Gardens, 
Kew; Eranthis Tubergen, from Sir Wm. Lawreuce; Crocus 
chrysanthus Bullfinch, from Mr. E. A. Bowles; Crocus Moon- 
light, from Mr. E. A. Bowles; Cotoneaster lactea, from Mr. FP. 
Stern, Montague Square, W.1; Cymbidium Curlew, Weston- 
birt var., from Sir G. Holford. 


Cultural Commendation 
Mr. Fenwick, for Saxifraga Faldonside, Irvingi, and Burseri 


ana Gloria. 
Medals 
GOLD.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Cyclamens. 
SILVER GILT KNIGHTIAN.—Capt. Drummond, for Coslogyne 
cristata (Gr., Mr. Lewis Suuth). 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN —Messrs. Sutton, for vegetables. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Baronu schroder, for Amaryllis; 
Messrs. Allwood, for Carnations; Mr. Fenwick, for Alpines; 
Messrs. Charlesworth and ‘'o., for Orchids, 


etc.; Mr. G. Reuthe, for hardy plants; Mr. L- R. Russell, tor 
forced shrubs; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for hardy 
plants; Messrs. Sander, for Orchids. 

BRONZE’ BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for hardy 
plants; Messrs. Cutbush, for rock garden; Messrs. Barr, for 
hardy plants ; Messrs. Tucker, for hardy plants; Misses Allen 

rown, for Violets; Messrs. Cuthbert, for  Hyacinths; 
Mr. C, Engelmann, for Carnations. 


The catering arrangements made _ by 
Messrs. Lyons and Co. were most successful, 
and it was unfortunate that the weather 
robbed the firm of the reward of its enter- 
prise. 


Holland Park Rink. : 

The autumn show produced a fine display 
of flowers at Holland Park Rink, but th 
fruit was hardly up to the average, which 
was only to be expected in such a bad fruit 
year. The difficulty of combining the 
arrangement of the floral groups, which must 
be settled some weeks in advance, with the 
competitive classes, for which entries should 
be accepted to within a short time of the 
show, led the Council to decide, on the ex- 
perience of two years, that in 1924 an autumn 
show, consisting chiefly of flowers, should be 
held at Holland Park Rink on September 
23rd, 24th, and 25th, and a show of competi-. 
tive classes for fruit and vegetables in the 
pall at Vincent Square on October 7th and 
8th. 4 


Rose Trial Garden at Wisley aes 

The tests of Roses for value in the garden, 
announced in the last report, have made a 
satisfactory start, a large number of the new- 
est Roses having been planted along with 
well-known ones for comparison. The re- 
quest issued to raisers for their new varieties 
has been met with a gratifying response, and 
the new ground will be open for inspection 
by Fellows, and judging will commence 
during the coming summer. The oppor- 
tunity has been taken in forming back- 
grounds to the Rose-beds to use a number of 
different plants as hedges in order to enable 
visitors to judge their comparative merits. 
The Rose Trial Garden is about half-a-mile 
from the old entrance to the garden and to- 
wards Byfleet. — * ; 


Fruit-testing Ground is 

Good progress has also been made with the’ 
fruit tests which are being carried out in con- 
junction with and aided by a grant from the 
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Ministry of Agriculture. These are near the 
Rose Trial Garden and the Fruit Experiment 
“Ground, and will be open for inspection 
during the coming season. In connection 
with them and for the information of Fellows 
a large number of varieties of all kinds of 
hardy fruit will be grown in addition to or in 
‘substitution for the old fruit collections. 

Adequate treatment of the road near the 
laboratory front and of the entrance to the 
garden is now under consideration, and refer- 
ence was made to a proposed memorial to 
the late Rev. W. Wilks, which is soon to be 
erected at Wisley. 


School of Horticulture 

The full complement of 30 students is in 
attendance in the school, but this branch of 
the work is still handicapped by the need for 
a hostel, for suitable lodgings near the gar- 
den are increasingly difficult. to obtain. 
Twelve students have completed their course 
during the year. The question of the re- 
cognition of the Wisley School of Horticul- 
ture as a school of the London University is 
again under the consideration of the Council. 

After the adoption of the report had been 
formally moved from the chair, Mr. C. T. 
Musgrave, the retiring Treasurer, presented 
the balance-sheet. The Society has had a 
most successful year financially. There is a 
‘great increase in annual subscriptions, \ the 
total for the past year being £28,751 12s., 
and £30,000 had been added to the general 
reserve fund in the last two years. The posi- 
tion of the Society was thoroughly sound. 

Sir William Lawrence, Bart., was elected 
Treasurer, and the new members of the 
Council are Mr. G. Munro and Mr. C. G. A. 
Nix. 

Lord Lambourne brought 
scheme for 


The proposed new hall 

For some time the Council has been fully 
aware that the present hall is inadequate, 
both from the point of view of the exhibitors, 
to whom the Society cannot grant sufficient 
space for their groups, and also from the 
point of view of the Fellows, who are pre- 
vented by the crowded state of the hall from 
examining the exhibits in comfort. 

The present hall was built in 1904, when 
the membership was about 8,o00. Since then 
the Society has grown enormously, and at 
the present time there were nearly 20,000 

Fellows. 

Some months ago a Committee was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the possibility of find- 
ing a site for another hall, and has gone into 
_ the question very carefully. 

_ Everyone will probably agree with the 
Council that, if sufficient accommodation 
<ould be found on adjacent land, and so allow 
the Society to retain its present building, this 
would be the most satisfactory solution. Such 
a site has been found behind the present hall, 
and it would provide ample space for a new 
hall more than twice as big as the present 
one, and enable the Society to retain its 
offices in the present building. This could 
then be re-arranged to provide the increased 
accommodation, which is urgently necessary 
for the offices, for the library, and for a lec- 
ture-room adequate to the purposes of the 
Society. 

The following resolution was moved from 
the chair :— 

‘““That this general meeting of the 
Fellows of the Royal Horticultural 
Society approves of the policy of the 
Council with regard to the site for a new 
hall, and authorises it to proceed with 
the scheme.”’ 

_ The Treasurer stated that the new hall 
could be constructed at a figure well within 


‘the resources of the Society. 
Mr. R. W. Wallace, who referred to this 


forward the 


x 
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meeting as being one of the most momentous 
in the annals of the Society, made a vigorous 
speech in which he characterised the Council 
as being too cautious and the Treasurer as 
being far too modest. With a cash reserve of 
approximately £575,000 he urged the Council 
to look to the future and to erect a hall that 
would in every way worthily represent the 
Society and the horticultural industry of the 
country. The Society, he stated, owed its 
great success to its shows, and new Fellows 
came unsolicited. If the Society made a real 
home for horticulture, and well advertised it, 
another 10,000 Fellows would soon be forth- 
coming. 

Mr. George Yeld also spoke in favour of 
the. proposed new hall, and the resolution 
was carried unanimously. 


Presentation of medals 

Veitch memorial medals, which are given 
to those who have helped the advancement 
and improvement of the science and practice 
of horticulture, were presented in gold to Mr. 
E. A. Bowles, the well-known amateur and 
authority on Crocuses, Colchicums, and 
many other garden plants; to Mr. R. Irwin 
Lynch, the late Curator of the Cambridge 
Botanic Garden; and to Mr. John Heal, who 
was for many years foreman to Messrs. 
James Veitch and Sons, and to whose skill 
we owe the development from wild species of 
many of the good garden plants introduced 
by the firm. The medal in silver was 
awarded to Mr. J. O’Brien, for 34 years 
Secretary of the Orchid Committee; to Mr. 
Sydney Morris, for his work on the develop- 
ment of garden varieties of Montbretia; and 
to Mr. T. G. Hodgson, the Chairman of the 
Council of the York Gala, to whose enter- 
prise the success and reputation of that ex- 
hibition have been largely due. The medal in 
silver and a prize of £25 have also been 
awarded both to Mr. W. Dallimore and to 
Mr. A. Bruce Jackson for their work on the 
Coniferze, which has recently been published 
in the form of a valuable handbook. 

Mr. Sydney Morris was not present, having 
just left for the south of France after a 
serious operation from which we are pleased 
to hear he has made satisfactory progress. 

Mr. R. Irwin Lynch was also unable to be 
present. 


Victoria Medal of Honour 

Vacancies among the 63 ‘holders of the 
V.M.H., caused by the deaths of Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour, Mr. Thomas Challis, Mr. 
J. W. McHattie, Mr. John Seden, Mr. Owen 
Thomas, and the Rev. W. Wilks, were filled 
by the election of Mr. N. F. Barnes, Mr. A. 
Grove, Mr. F. J. Hanbury, Mr. T. Hay, Mr. 


. S. Morris, and Mr. Charles E. Pearson. 


Lawrence Medal 

The Lawrence Medal was presented to 
Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. for their ex- 
hibit of Orchids at the Chelsea Show. 


TRADE NOTE 


SANDBANKS NuRSERY. —The _ interesting 
announcement is made in our advertisement 
columns that this nursery, in the fruit and 
market-garden district of Dartford, Kent, is 
for sale by private treaty by order of Mr. H. 
Vigers, whose attractive exhibits of Del- 
phiniums, etc., in the last few years will be 
remembered by visitors to R.H.S. and other 
shows. Full particulars can be obtained from 
H. and R. L. Cobb, Cathedral Chambers, 
Rochester. 


Trial of Broccoli at Wisley 

The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of Broccoli during the next sea- 
son. A packet of one of each variety for trial 
should reach the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, 
Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, by March 15th, 1924. 
The necessary entry forms may be obtained 
on application to the Directors. 


GREEN’S 


WORLD-FAMOUS 


LAWN MOWERS AND ROLLERS 


Make Perfect Lawns, Tennis 
Courts, Bowling and Golf Greens. 
MOTOR MOWERS A SPECIALITY 
Made in sizes 20in. to 42in.j 
SUPPLIED BY ALL ITIRONMONGERS. 
Please write for List No. “15,” Free. 
Exhibiting at the BRirIsH EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 
London (April to October), SranD H.S. 11. 


THOMAS GREEN & SON, Ltd. 
Smithfield Iron Works, LEEDS, 
and New Surrey Works, South- 
wark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 
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KINNELL’S COKE 









Reduces CRUSHER 
Nib eee z Large, 40/- 
for Long Seay Small, 20/- 
Burning. i Cash Price. 

Carr. paid. 











Large and Small 
Crusher one hreaks 
breaks 42 Ibs. In 
1 owt. 20 minutes 
a ’Phone: 


Cc. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD. Hor 362. 
65, 65a, Southwark St,, LONDON, 8.E.1_) 
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Makers of all Kinds of 


Baskets & Hampers 


MARKET GARDEN, :: :: 
FRUIT AND FLOWER, 
COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, 
HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


WICKER GHAIRS & TABLES 


For House and Garden. 
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: Special ‘Offers: 
from Stock at | 
REDUCED PRICES Unknown oD 


These Green- 
houses are made 
specially for 
Amateurs at a 







pee Possibilities  k& 
I: YOU BUY WIRE NETTING see: 






nominal figure, 
He «thereby coming 
iz within the reach 
ities of those who re- 
quire a strong, 
but not expen- 
sive, structure. 
Can be erected by any handy man in a few hours. The 
framework is substantially constructed of Red Deal, the 
lower part being filled in with good, sound, tongued, "and 
grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of good oil | 
colour. Supplied with all necessary ironwork and 
stages for each side of house. Complete with 21-oz. | 
glass for glazing. | 


Length. Width. Height to eaves. 
7 ft. se 5 ft. rs 4 ft. Sis 








of unknown make it is advisable to 

look once—twice—and thrice at the 
quality of it. And even then you won’t 
aA know just what you’re buying. The 
thickness may be there; the galvan- 
own 









izing may look good; but the weight 
may be anything but what it should 
be, and if the metal is bad the netting 
“~ is bad and the buyer is sold. When 
you buy B.W.N.M.A. Netting, you 
pee know that not only does it look right 
but it is right, and in buying it you 

are buying the best you can find. 





GARDEN FRAMES 


Made of best 1-in. tongued 
and grooved boards, have 
| necessary parting pieces and | 
Fa aide: for Lights, which are 
a in. by 2in. and fitted with 

F < ron handle. Glazed with 
21-0z. glass, and all qosdnerk painted tWo coats. 


x3ft... 0 $ Light, 12 6 ft. £5 00 | 
Wooshtieoer cel 


7 eth 710 0 | 















24 x 6 ft. 


ROUND TOP 
RUSTIC ARCHES 


» 

a Seva No.l. Special Offer of 
7 ‘Ga 5,000 superior make 
wn Round Top Rustic 

Ya Arches, made in two | 

#48 cections to bolt together 

S68 at top, bottoms of posts 

gq tarred. Sft. high, 3ft.- | 


M2 10/6; 8 ft. high, 4 tt. | 
sq path, 15 jn. deep, 13/6 
v4 8ft. high, 4ft.6in. path, | 
72 16 in. deep, 17/6; 
ea csem high, 5 ft. path, ie td | 
“Sd dee 2p, 22/ e a se high, 
5 ft 6 in 26/ 16; 
St. high, bit, aon 33) 16 


$0 SRR BANK POULTRY HOUSES. 30/- 








British Wire Netting is made in the 
factories of the British Wire Netting 
Manufacturers’ Association and is 
marked with their brand. No un- 
SSe marked wire netting is made by the 
Association. 
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aml THE BRITISH WIRE NETTING MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


25 Temple Row, Birmingham 





ae in stock reac ay fc for aamedtate Hogs sp EN 
Made in complete sections, constructed of strong fram- 
| ing, covered planed, tong cued, and grooved boards. Up 
and down sliding shutter as show. n, hen exit at side. 


5 ft. x 3ft. x4 ft. £1100 .. Floor 7/6extra. | 
6ft.x4ft.x4ft. _ £1160 .. Floor 9/- extra. | 
7 ft. x 5ft.x4ft.6in. £2180 .. Floorl4/- extra. | 
8 ft. x 6 ft. x5 ft. #4 0090 .. Floorl&6 extra. | 






SEED FRAMES 


~ These Frames are very useful for | 
., preserving seeds and bulbs against 
Be frost; are made of tongned and 
: grooved boards and very warm. 
The light is hung at bac ok , and can be opened to different | 
pos sitions. Glazed 21 oz. glass. Two coats paint. | 
3 ft. jones 7 tt wide, 150 to clear, 13/ 3/6 each. 


| 
GARDEN LIGHTS 
Unglazed, Reduced Prices | 
. 4ft. x 3ft. wis 5/- each. 
5ft. x 3ft. Gin. .. 7/- each, 
6ft. x 4 ft, a 88 each, | 


~ ALLUSTRATED LISTS FREE | 
STATE REQUIREMENTS | 


eA. TURRELL & SONS © 


(Dept. G.I.) 
t Stanstead Rd., Forest Hill, S.E. 23 


Sicwyavd: over i Mile Toe 
*Phone: Sydenham 1268, Estd. 75 years 
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SPEAR & JACKSON'S 











: **Neverbend"® quality applies to all patterns without extra come 
Are the greatest improvement in garden tools since the invention of steel. 
Made from Saw Steel, they weigh 4 to 2? 1b. lighter than old types and are yet 
stronger and last longer. Are far less tiring to use and better balanced. 
With their razor edge and thin blade they dig much easier in hard soil. 


LH 


Ask your Tool Dealer for descriptive deafiat and to shom you samples. 


‘Made only by SPEAR & JACKSON LTD., TNA WORKS, ‘SHEFFIELD, 
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horticulture. 


- were cited, 
- stated that there the 
returns from gardens 


| great.” 
was urged that there 


- became more and more 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 


Answers to corres- Celery and Leeks, lift- Horticulture in Scot- 
pbondents an Vy ing... 118 land, the advance of 107 


Apple-trees, misman- Chrysant h em “um La Mortola: A memory 108 


agement of aro wy, LE Jeanne Delaux .. 109 Lawn, worms in » 108 
Abble Wellington ... 121 Chrysanthemums in LILIES IN _ SCOT- 
Abricot, the elusive ... 120. wineries... .. ++ 109 LAND. 110 

BAY L'RY.B A L- Garden, moles in Melons and Cucum- 

FOUR MEMORIAL the .. - 108 bers in greenhouse 

SCHEME, THE ... 114 Garden, the kitohen . 11s and frame... ee 3! 
Burns and Nature ... 115 Garland Flower, the 111 Micromeria  corsica 
Carrots, growing .. 118 Grape Gros Maroc .. 121 and cats ++ 109 





‘Sound, sound the clarion! fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim ; : 
One crowded hour of glorious life ; 


= Is worth a world without a name. 
=-Seorr: 


HIS being the first occasion on which we have published a 

special Scottish Number, it is appropriate that we should at 

least make some brief reference to the history which has led to 
the advanced standard of horticulture in Scotland as it exists to-day. 

There can be no question about the success of gardeners from 
Scotland: We in the south have only to recall to mind the heads of 
the Royal Gardens and many leading private gardens or the Royal 
Parks and Public Gardens to be convinced of this. As in politics so 
‘in gardening, men from over the border get more than their share of 
the plums. The success of gardeners, both amateur and professional, 
in Scotland and from Scotiand is only too well known. Moreover, 
there is no lack of good and enthusiastic writers on gardening in 
Seotland. This number bears evidence on that score if such were 
needed. And now for a few words on the history of gardening in 
Scotland. 

The art of gardening was introduced into Scotland by the Romans, 
but the unsettled nature of the people made cultivation of the soil 
practically impossible, and it is, therefore, not surprising that the 
only places where any attempt was made to cultivate gardens were 
behind the walls of the monasteries, where the monks could practise 
the art undisturbed. It was not until the beginning of the 15th 
century that the barons began to encourage their retainers, and 
gradually were laid the foundations of those seers which have been 


found for such a long period of time within the policies of old castles. 


In 1675 an_ effort 
was made to interest 
the Scottish people in 
To em- 
phasise the importance 
of this step the bene- 
fits which had followed 
the extension of 
gardening in England 
it being 





—— 


had been ‘ speedy and 
At that time it 


were so many tfocks 
and such bleak winds 
in Scotland that it 
could never be hoped 
to cultivate such fine 
Begerdess and orchards - 
as had been possible 
_ in the south. 

The more _ setthed 
' nature of the country 
in the 18th century 
and the introduction of 
the Potato provided a 
stimulus, and in suc- 
Steed ing generations 
cultivation of the soil 


-common. From_ 1700 


Advance of . Horticulture 





Flagged terrace at Invertrossachs, showing well-head and established 
Alpine planting designed by Maxwell M. Hart 





Montbretia rosea pa 8’ Preparatory work tere Seed-house, an old- 
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in Scotland 


gardening practice in Scotland advanced by leaps and bounds. 
Vineries and Peach-houses were built everywhere, while con- 
servatories were to be found attached to country houses and to the 
houses of the merchant princes. Well-kept lawns and flower gardens 
were to be seen on all hands, and the interest in open spaces and 
public parks which municipalities have displayed during the last half- 
century has done much, to foster public interest in everything which 
added beauty to the landscape. 

‘In this development horticultueal societies have played no mean 
part. To-day there is hardly a parish in Scotland which does not 
boast of an annual exhibition of garden produce. There are also 
shows in the larger centres which attract exhibitors, while Edinburgh 
and Glasgow are, in turn, the Mecca of all garden lovers. A modern 
growth is the Scottish National Sweet Pea, Rose, and Carnation 
Society, whose annual show provides an outlet for the enthusiasm of 
lovers of those various flowers. Space considerations make it im- 
possible to give a complete review of the histories of these Societies, 
but a few references to the activities of the Royal Caledonian Horti- 
cultural Society, which is ‘generally regarded as the leading Society 
in Scotland, will not be out of place. 

Prior to 1915 spring and autunin shows were held, but, like most 
others, the Society had difficulty in making any headway, and the 
shows were discontinued until 1919, since when only an autumn 
show has been held. The spring show will, however, be revived this 
year, and will be held in Edinburgh on April 11th and rath, while 
arrangements are well in hand for holding an International Show in 
September, 1925. 

In 1913 the Scottish Horticultural Association commenced to raise 
a fund for founding a Horticultural Institution. Owing to the war 
this matter had to lie in abeyance, but a sum of over £2,000 has been 

collected to date, and it 

ee ee Lee is the Society’s inten- 

‘ tion as soon as condi- 
tions are favourable to 
push this matter for- 
ward. During the last 
two years examinations 
have been held for 
Certificates in Horti- 
culture under the terms 
of the Society’s bve-law. 
Candidates entering for 
this examination must 
possess an_ intimate 
acquaintance with the. 
theory and practice of 
horticulture and an 
elementarv knowledge 
of. the following sub- 





jects so far as thev 
relate to horticul- 
ture :—(a) Physics; (b) 
Cheat st mys ~(c) 
Meteorology; (d) 
Botany; (e) Entomo- 
logv; (f) Mensura- 


tion and Land Survey- 
ing; (g) Book-keeping. 
Entrants must also 
satisfy the Society that 
they’ have served an 
apprenticeship of at 
least three years in an 


108 
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Spring Snowflake now flowering in Mr. S. Arnott’s garden in Scotland 


approved private or commercial horticultural 
establishment. 

So long’ as the governing bodies of the 
Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society and 
the other leading societies in Scotland are 
composed of so many enthusiasts, and so long 
as the smaller associations scattered up and 
down the country receive so much support 


from. their many members, there is little 
danger of interest being lost, particularly in 
the case of Roses, Sweet Peas, Carnations, 
and florists’ flowers. ‘There is no fear for the 
future of horticulture so far as the Scottish 
people are concerned, for they have in recent 
years shown that love of the beautiful which 
is only to be found expressed in flowers. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


The Spring Snowflake 
[ies Spring Snowflake is one of the early 


flowers too seldom seen in the majority 

of gardens. It is a very old flower in 
British gardens, and Parkinson gives us de- 
scriptions of practically all the Spring Snow- 
flakes we know at the present time. The 
botanical name is Leucojum vernum, but 
there are several delightful forms. It is ex- 
ceedingly lovely with its pendent, open bells 
of almost snowy whiteness, and decorated 
with a green or golden spot on the exterior 
of each segment towards the apex. It is as 
easily grown as the Snowdrop, and in Grass, 
in border, or in. rock garden. | There 
are several forms, the ordinary L. vernum, 
which has generally only one. flower on a 
stem, being a desirable plant indeed. There 
is a rare double variety called L. vernum 
multiplex, but it is a shy bloomer’ and 
possesses no claim for consideration, except 
its rarity. Exceedingly fine is the tall form, 
L. vernum Vagneri, sometimes erroneously 
called carpathicum, which has generally two 
flowers on a stem, with larger blooms and 
with darker. green spots. _It is also the 
earliest, and the photograph reproduced 
above was taken in February in my old 
garden at Sunnymead, Maxwelltown, Kirk- 
cudbrightshire, but the same. variety was 
in bloom in my present garden at Dumfries 
by February 8th this year. It is a lovely 
flower indeed. A very charming little form 
is L. v. carpathicum, which has yellow in- 
stead of green spots. It is later with me 
than the others and is dwarfer, but is a most 
attractive plant. All of these are easily culti- 
vated and will flourish in places where the 


Plant in autumn 
S. ARNOTT. 


Snowdrop will grow. 
2 inches to 4 inches deep. 
Dumfries. 
Worms in lawns 
I was interested in your reply on this sub- 
ject in the issue of Feb. 16th (p. 105), and as 
this is a common trouble I suggest that your 
correspondent and others whose lawns are in 


‘this condition should use ‘‘ Vermol,’? which 


speedily eradicates the pest and revives turf 
to a remarkable degree. It is in powder 
form, very pleasant to handle, and will not 
injure Grass in any way. Well watered in, 
it permeates the soil thoroughly, bringing all 
worms to the surface, where they promptly 


perish. It is quite harmless to pets and 
birds. With regard to broad-leaved weeds 


on lawns, referred to on the same page, 
‘* Vermol’”’ lawn sand sprinkled on a weedy 
lawn is retained on such growths as Moss, 
Plantains, Dandelions, and Daisies, which 
it shrivels to the ground under the influence 
of the sun. The blades of true Grass allow 
the sand to fall and be absorbed into the soil, 
and the highly soluble and manurial charac- 
ter of the sand soon effects -brilliant new 
growth of healthy tuff. I understand that 
‘“Vermol’”’ is ~being used extensively 
on many famous golf greens and tennis 
grounds. It will be sufficient testimony to 
readers who are familiar with ‘‘ Gleneagles ”’ 
to learn that it is, in a large measure, re- 
sponsible forthe condition of the putting 
greens there. Rooke 
Plants in bloom February 48th 
Lenten Roses in several varieties, Winter 
Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans), Saxifraga 
Megasea in variety, S. sancta, S. Elizabethe, 
the Greek Anemone (A. blanda), Anemone 
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Hepatica angulosa (various), A. H. triloba 
var. Barlowi, Scilla taurica, Crocus aureus, 
C. Imperati, C. Sieberi, C. biflorus, the 
Bayonne Daffodil (Narcissus __pallidus 
praecox), Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), 
Omphalodes verna, Helleborus _ corsica, 
Polyanthus in “many varieties, Primroses 
(several), Sweet Violets in variety, Wall- 
flowers, Leucojum vernum, L. vernum 
canpathicum, L. v. var. Vagneri, Iris stylosa 
(quantities of beautiful blooms), I. stylosa 
alba, Snowdrops in great variety, Rhodo- 
dendron preecox, R. Nobleanum, Chimon- 
anthus fragrans, C. fragrans var. grandi- 
flora, Daphne Laureola, Garrya elliptica, 
Erica carnea in great variety, E. lusitanica, 
E. Veitchi, E. mediterranea glauca,. E. 
Darleyensis, Laurustinus (three kinds), Ber- 
beris japonica, B. j. var. Bealei, Jasminum 
nudiflorum, Andromeda _ floribunda, “A. 
japonica, Berberis Mahonia, B. fascicularis, 
Parrotia persica, Hamamelis japonica, H. © 
j. var. rubra, H. j. arborea, H. Zuccariana, 
H. mollis, the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus 
mascula). kk. -M. 
Sussex. 


La Mortola: A Memory 


It was on February 26th, 1920, that I first 
saw that wonder garden. Just out from Eng- 
land, how I marvelled at the yellow Crocuses 
elbowing the gaudy Cinerarias and Primulas 
in what seemed a pert attempt to open 
rivalry. Unabashed by the splendour of 
regal blues and purples, the homely Wall-- 
flowers were glowing contentedly in their 
even ranks—for they are honoured guests in 
Italy. Yet-I think they must have been.a 
trifle bewildered and perhaps a little envious 
to see the Geraniums clinging to the rocky 
walls near—the tables turned indeed. Helio- 
trope clothed the rustic work and hung in 
tangled masses amongst the coarser plants. 
Great deaf Datura hung out his big ear- 
trumpet and asked the Nemesias to whisper 
the secret of their multi-shaded yellows, but 
they only smiled and exchanged glances with 
the drooping Lantania near. There were, — 
too, little blue Violets and dainty Cyclamen 
content with humble places, whilst Freesias 
did their utmost to sweeten the air made foul 
by tiny starlike blossoms  reeking of 
Garlic. Dimorphottheca aurantiaca, blazing 
gloriously, contemptuously regarded the little 
cushions of Forget-me-nots not yet in flower ; 
and then, away neath the soft grey shadows 
of the Olive trees, one was startled to see gay 
companies of the familiar Daffodil and Nar- 
cissi picnicing. Can you wonder that people 
speed away in the blue trains to such dreams 
of loveliness ? M. S. M. WILLiaMs. 


Moles in the garden 3 
If ‘‘ A Scottish Gardener ’”’ fails to secure — 
an expert mole-catcher, as per his reference 
to the subject of moles, page '86, issue 
February 9th, ‘he may succeed in clearirg his 
garden himself if he sets the traps in the ~ 
right place. Tit is almost useless to set them 
in the garden where the hillocks are raised. 
The mole lives in a dry place—a wood or ~~ 
bank—where he and this family sleep. There 
is always 4 main run from the home to the ~ 
hunting-ground, and this run should be ~ 
found and one or more traps set in it. Gloves _ 
should be worn while setting the trap, noon 
being a good time in the day. All daylight 
must be excluded from the run where the — 
trap is set, and this is done by using thin 
pieces of turves, carefully placing them, 
Grass-side outwards, but in such a manner 
as not to wedge or interfere with the trap 
when the latter is sprung by a passing mole. 
The main runs are, usually, about 6 inches 
below the surface and ‘in firm ground. It is 
almost useless to set a trap in loose soil, as — 
the mole will work its way round the trap. 
Moles may be dug out while heaving the — 
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hillocks if watched for by anyone standing 
about 20 yards away. When the hillock is 
about complete the watcher should step 
lightly and thrust in the spade about 18 
inches away from it on the run side. Moles 
usually work at g o’clock, 11 0’clock, 
3 o'clock, 6 o’clock, and, lastly, at 9 o’clock 
in the evening. GEORGE GARNER. 


Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux 
The inquiry of, and reply to, F. W.-Harris 
on page 74, in respect to Chrysanthemum 


Jeanne Delaux, is interesting, if only.to show, 


that very old varieties are sought after now 
and again. I grew it and exhibited speci- 
men plants as far back as November, 1888. 
It was regarded in those days as a beautiful 
crimson variety amongst the Japanese sec- 
tion, but was soon outdistanced by _others 
with larger blooms. To the best of my recol- 
lection it was of a rather dwarf habit, as I 
remember that in a group of plants I put up 
for exhibition it occupied a place near the 
front row. It is some years now since I saw 
Jeanne Delaux, and hope ‘‘ F. W. H.”’ will 
be successful in his quest for it. It is possi- 
ble that he may obtain it, as other old varie- 
ties contemporary with Jeanne Delaux, viz., 
Sceur Melanie (white) and Source d’Or (old 
gold), are still procurable. ~ LEAHURST. 


Micromeria corsica and cats 

With reference to the notes on this subject 
that have appeared in recent issues, I would 
like to suggest that correspondents should try 
putting sharp short-pointed sticks in and 
around the patches. I have found that this 
has been quite successful in warding off the 
marauders. M. G. 

Bonchurch, I. W. 


Chrysanthemums in vineries 

I fail to agree with the statement in your 
issue of February 9th that Chrysanthemums 
in a vinery are harmful to the Vines. I am 
a gardener of some 25 years’ experience and 
for many years have grown large quantities 
of Chrysanthemums. (all up to show 
standard) in my vinery without in any way 
defoliating or cutting back my Vines. I get 
large quantities’ of Grapes every year, and 
quite equal in quality to any grown in a 
vinery where no other plants are allowed. 

-I think the reason for Vines not being so 
easily rested as formerly is owing to the 
_ border now being made inside instead of out. 
I have a. large number of gardener friends 
and they all agree with me that Chrysanthe- 
mums in a vinery are not harmful. 

tos 5 fed ws pr OG 


The Shrub Hardy 


A “hardy ’”’ shrub in a garden grew ; 
Chill rains swept it, cold winds blew. 
Poor tenderling! Alas! ‘Too frail, 
It perished in a Southron vale. 


But a hardy shrub in Scotland grew, 
Deluge struck it, blizzard blew ; 
-And it laughed in the teeth of the Northern 
gale, 
Spreading its spathes like a vilking’s sail. 


On rocky peak it nobly grew, 
Roots in granite, crown in dew, 
Three centuries, so runs the tale, 
Until it stopped the Scottish mail. 


For a week a hundred men did hew 
_ At root and branch, and then withdrew. 
To dynamite they laid a trail, 
In vain, nor earthquake could prevail. 
And there it stands a wondrous view, 
Home of the pewit and seamew. 
Bean does not quote it in his tale, 
But cuttings of it are for sale. 
(See catalogues of principal Scottish hardy 
; plant nurserymen.) 
“ Rusiin LIEvEs.” 
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Tender Plants in South-West Scotland 


First’? Scottish Number, may it be the 

forerunner of many more! It may 
interest some readers, even in Scotland, to 
know that in their own country certain 
corners can boast of a climate nearly as mild 
as Devon or Cornwall, where many tender 
plants flourish freely out of doors without the 
least protection. 

One such corner is to be found in the 
Rhinns of Galloway, three gardens there be- 
ing noted below. 

The first is Logan House, the residence of 
Mr. A. K. McDouall.. This is situated on a 
narrow peninsula about g miles from the 
Mull of Galloway, and is a+very favoured 
spot for tender plants. Here can be seen, 
growing freely in the open, fine specimens of 
Dicksonia antarctica, planted on raised posi- 
tions, some with trunks 8 feet high; Drimys 
Winteri, an attractive evergreen shrub with 
pale yellow fragrant flowers (no plant looks 
more pitiful during frost, yet it recovers very 
quickly); Tricuspidaria- lanceolata, Calceo- 
faria integrifolia, and C. violacea, with its 
beautiful violet helmet-shaped flowers; the 
rare Chatham Isle Forget-me-not—M yoso- 
tidum -nobile—with its blue flowers and 


LTHOUGH this is, presumably, ‘‘ The 


handsome shining _— foliage; = Clianthus 
puniceus, (the gorgeous New Zealand 


Parrot’s Bill), ramping at will and flowering 
from January-onwards; Mesembryantheums 
covering yards of rock, growing as freely as 
though they were in the more sunny 
south; Solanum crispum; S. jasminoides ; 
Eucalyptus in variety; Palms ;’Chamearops 
Fortunei; and the Australian Club Palm 
(Ciordyline australis), specimens of which can 
be seen up to 26 feet high. The writer 
planted an avenue of these in 1910 and they 
have now reached a height that gives the 
whole garden quite a tropical effect. Many 
other interesting plants could be mentioned 
if space would permit. 

Situated about 20 miles further north, with 
an eastern aspect overlooking Loch Ryan, is 
Corsewall House, the residence of Mr. A. C. 
Buchanan. Here the plant enthusiast will 
find some very fine specimens of Chilian 
plants. The following are the dimensions 
of a few :—Tricuspidaria lanceolata (this is 
one of the treasures of the south-west, grow- 
ing freely and exceedingly pretty 
covered with its brilliant, coral-red, wax-like 


“high and 7o feet in circumference. 


when 


flowers), 17 feet high and 74 feet. in circum- 
ference; Olearia macrodonta, 16 feet high 
and 78 feet in circumference; Viburnum 
rhytidophyllum, 14 feet high and 45 feet in 
circumference; Escallonia montevidensis, 18 
feet high and 42 feet in aircumference; 
Hoheria populnea (the New Zealand Ribbon 
Wood, with its large white flowers and hand- 
some foliage), 15 feet high and 4o feet in 
circumference ; Desfontainea spinosa, to feet 
This, 
surely, is one of the largest specimens of 
Desfontainea in the country, and, when in 
flower, is a wonderful sight, with its 
thousands of orange-scarlet, trumpet-shaped 
flowers. The South American Fire Bush 
(Embothrium coccineum), in its vivid scarlet, 
stands alone with its gorgeous flowers; 
Azara microphylla, 18 feet high and 51 feet 
in circumference, a fragrant evergreen shrub 
or small tree with small glossy green leaves. 
Of Rhododendrons, too numerous to men- 
tion in detail, fine specimens of the 
Himalayan and Chinese species are to be 
seen. Rhododendron Falconeri, with its bold 
foliage, is now 14 feet high and 45 feet in 
circumference. 

To the writer it was always a great 
pleasure to have the privilege of seeing these 
fine specimens growing so freely in the open, 
and to note such care and attention as they 


. received from the proprietor and his able and 


enthusiastic gardener, Mr. McComb. 

Castle Kennedy, the residence of the Right 
Honourable the Earl of Stair, is not so 
favourably situated for the growth of these 
tender plants as the two aforementioned 
places, yet many fine specimens can be seen 
here in these extensive grounds. In the part 
known as Hew’s Circle a very fine plant of 
Eucryphia cordifolia can be seen over 20 feet 
high and to feet in diameter. This rare 
evergreen seems to be quite at home here, 
growing much more freely than. the more 
common KE. _ pinnatiifolia. Eucalypti in 
variety grow and flower freely, some attain- 
ing the dimensions of fair-sized trees. Of 
the less hardy, it is interesting to note that 
E. globulus, the blue Gum of Australia, is 
over 60 feet high with a girth of 23 feet. Of 
Eucalyptus Gunni and E. coccifera (which 
are much hardier), some very fine specimens 
can be seen. Planted in 1tg00, they are now 


between 50 feet and 60 feet high. 





’ Rhododendron arboreum, 20 feet high, and in full bloom at Castle Kennedy 
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This, with its mild climate and heavy rain- 
fall, is, naturally, the home of the Rhodo- 
dendron. In the grounds of Castle Kennedy 
some very fine examples of this noble family 
may be seen. Many fine plants of R. 
arboreum, raised from seed sent home in 
1849, are now of quite small tree proportions. 
Some of the single stem plants are over 22 
feet high and 16 feet in diameter, with~a 
clear stem of 6 feet. These, in a real Rhodo- 
dendron season, are a sight never to be for- 
gotten. The present proprietor is a real 
Rhododendron enthusiast, and is planting 
all the later arrivals from China which, 


Lilies 


in 
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in-a few years, will make these grounds 
doubly interesting. Groups of the noble 
Himalayan Lilium giganteum are a great 
feature of these grounds with their extensive 
lawns and unique terraces.. 

From these notes it will be seen that Grey 
Galloway is a favoured spot for plant growth, 
and to the plant enthusiast from the North 
or East it is a revelation to see these plants 
grow and flourish, and attain such a size out 
of doors, whilst they need greenhouse pro- 
tection in the colder parts of the country. 


R. Finp.iay. 


Scotland 


By SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, F.R.S., V.M.H. 


N complying with the Editor’s request for 

news about Lilies in Scotland, I do so, not 

because I can lay claim to exceptional suc- 
cess with that difficult family of plants—far 
otherwise, a list of my failures would greatly 
outnumber the successes—but because long 
perseverance has convinced me that in the 
past I have done those things which I ought 
not to have done, and left undone others 
which I ought to have done; a confession 
which may prove of some slight service to 
fellow amateurs. 

Justly regarded as the royal family among 
bulbous plants, Lilies, like all other royal per- 
sonages, exact attention to their special re- 
quirements. Unfortunately, the precise 
nature of what several fine species require is 
not thoroughly understood by many persons 
who have gone to much trouble and expense 
in attempting to cultivate them. Quite lately 


the owner of an exceptionally well-known 


garden, himself an experienced and successful 


cultivator of a large collection of shrubs and 
herbs, told me that it was useless for him to 
plant Lilies because his soil was too heavy. 
Now, given sound drainage, it is perfectly 
practicable to‘ prepare a suitable space for 
Lilies in the heaviest soil by making up a 
compost of sharp sand, peat, or failing that 
leaf-mould, and plenty of wood ashes. Even 
if the staple is cretaceous (as it is in the gar- 
den referred to) there are many species of Lily 
that rejoice in lime—even demand it—and will 
not suffer from the infiltration of water 
charged with that mineral. Peat, of course, 
cannot be had in every district. It is prefer- 
able to leaf-mould because of its antiseptic 
quality, and it does not afford harbourage to 
slugs, click beetles, and other vermin; but it 
must not be fresh, sour peat from a wet moss, 
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although even that, when well pulverised 
after some months’ exposure to sun and air, 
becomes perfectly wholesome. Failing peat, 
well-rotted and well-aerated leaf-mould is a 
satisfactory substitute. 

As regards the cultivation of Lilies in Scot- 
land, while I am far from being qualified to 
prescribe any treatment that would lead to 
universal success, I can at least indicate those 
species which, in our experience on the west 
coast, succeed most readily under conditions 
prevailing there, and note those mistakes in 
management which we have learnt to avoid. 
I will begin with that fell fungus Botrytis 
cinerea, which for many years defied our 
efforts to control, still less to expel it 
altogether. The species we have found most 
susceptible to infection are L. candidum, 
testaceum, chalcedonicum, and Humboldti. 
The last-named has been sorrowfully written 
off our list, inasmuch as all the sedulous 
care bestowed upon it in the matter of soil 
and situation has failed to keep it in vigour. 
But as regards the others I have become con- 
vinced that, if they can be kept in vigour, 
there is no danger to be apprehended from 
Botrytis—that fungus being the symptom, not 
the cause, of declining health. The summer of 
1923 was very different in Scotland from that 
experienced in England, where many losses 
were caused by drought. In the north we had 
to endure months of low temperature, sunless- 


ness, and incessant rain—the very conditions, 


one should think, to favour Botrytis. In 
effect, and to my surprise, we were nearly 
clear of it, because we had hit upon means of 
keeping -these Lilies in vigorous—growth. 
Some plants of L. chalcedonicum were dis- 
figured by the fungus during the downpour-—- 
5 inches—of a dismal August, but others 





The noble Himalayan Lilium giganteum in open woodland in 


the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 
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escaped, and the Madonna and Nankeen Lilies 
were practically free. I attribute our success 
to a free, loamy soil full of stones, with no 
manure, but a liberal application of wood 
ashes both in planting and annually as a top- 
dressing. The value of this material does not 
seem to be generally appreciated by amateurs ; 
at least one seldom sees due precaution taken 
_to keep it dry until it is applied. A single 
heavy shower of rain suffices to wash out of 
it all the potash, which is highly soluble and 
constitutes the safest of all stimulants for bul- 
’ pous plants. The truth about Botrytis seems 
to be that it is present in every garden, that 
the spores are ready to find a nidus in any 
weakly growth, and that spraying and other 
palliatives are futile if the plants are not in 
robust health. If they are so, they may be 
trusted to repel the fungus. Protection from 
injury from high winds is essential for all 
Lilies, because their vitality is lowered if the 
foliage gets bruised or broken. 
The chief difference between the summer 
climate of England and Scotland is_ the 
greater humidity of the atmosphere in Scot- 
land, especially on the west coast, whereby 
the scorching power of bright sunshine is 
much mitigated. It is well to remember this 
in choosing a situation for, say, the Panther 
Lily (L. pardalinum), which in America is a 
swamp lover, but in the moister atmosphere 
of North Britain is far more likely to thrive in 
ordinary border soil (free from lime) than in 
_ the bog garden. That, at least, is our ex- 
- perience here; but I should note that the finest 
display of this Lily that I have ever seen is 
in a very boggy hollow where it was planted 
many years ago by Lady Dartmouth at Pats- 
hull, in Staffordshire. 
L. monadelphum is one of the kindliest of 
Lilies, and very handsome withal, requiring 


lished. The variety Szovitzianum, with rich 
canary-yellow flowers, is finer than the straw- 
coloured type, but I doubt whether it is in the 
- British market now. It increases very slowly 
from bulb offsets, but produces plenty of seed. 
- L. Martagon is best in the white variety and 
- the dark claret-coloured variety—possibly a 
distinct species—called dalmaticum. The 
finest specimens of the latter known to me are 
growing in peat and granite sand, 1,250 feet 
above the sea level, in Corrour Forest, surely 
very different environment from the torrid 
~ jimestone of Dalmatia. The least exacting 
- of all Lilies is L. pyrenaicum, disliked by 
some people because of its odour, which I am 
- able to enjoy, probably because it is associa- 
~ ted with a distant childhood. The scarlet- 
flowered variety is a cheerful ornament either 
_ for garden- or woodland, and is sometimes 
- supplied by nurserymen in mistake for the 
more brilliant L. pomponium from southern 
_ France, a Lily now, for some occult reason, 
difficult to come by. It is a good doer in Scot- 
~ land but increases very slowly. L. giganteum 
_ is perfectly at home in that country, and, 
~ unlike most of the family, is grateful for 
plenty of farmyard manure.— Partial shade 
and a deep rich soil encourage it to send up 
_ great shafts of flower, and if these shafts are 
pulled up in late autumn they bring up with 
them plenty of small-and medium-sized bulbs, 
furnishing the quickest. means of propaga- 
tion. L. regale, a lime lover, excels Ih. 
 Sargente, a lime hater, in splendour by 
reason of its golden anthers, whereas those of 
Mrs. Sargent’s Lily are of russet hue; but 
‘L. Sargente has the desirable faculty, lack- 
ing in the other, of producing bulbils in the 
- Jeaf-axils, whereby the stock may be rapidly 
increased to any extent. 
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oR Admirably adapted for our northern climate, 
as is evident from the lavish profusion with 
which it thrives in a few gardens whereof 
the owners were lucky enough to get a 


only to be left undisturbed when once estab-- 


L. auratum is a veritable heart-break. 
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Lillum monadelphum Szovitzianum 
from the Caucasus 


Colour: Rich canary yellow, spotted black 


healthy lot of bulbs to start with, the ex- 
perience of hundreds of other amateurs is that 
imported bulbs arrive almost invariably in- 
fested with a pernicious fungus—Rhizopus 
micans, or with swarms of voracious mites, 
or with both parasites; so that even if a 
flowering stem is thrown up in the first year 
the bulb is so exhausted by the effort that it 
expires. I have never been lucky enough to 
get a healthy consignment of this splendid 
Lily, and have had to fall back on the plan of 
breaking up the bulbs and growing a fresh 
stock from the scales. It is a tedious process, 
but. effective. : 

Now these notes will run to undue length 
unless I set a limit to loquacity, the foible 
that besets every enthusiast. I will therefore 
merely note the species which have taken 
more or less kindly to the environment pro- 
vided for them, mentioning later those which 
have hitherto proved hopelessly refractory. 

Besides those of the Martagon group 
_already referred to, L..superbum, Willmotte, 
pseudo - tigrinum, Burbanki, testaceum, 
Duchartrei, and columbianum have behaved 
in an exemplary manner.. Among the 
Isolirion group we have had no difficulty 
with L. croceum and davuricum, the finest 
varieties of the latter being those named in- 
comparabile and Tuteum. The Eulirion 
group has received a valuable recruit lately in 
L. philippinense formosanum, a _ lovely 
fragrant Lily which has come unharmed 
through three winters; very mild ones, it is 
true, but extremely wet. L. regale and Sar- 
gente present no difficulty, indemnifying us 
by their freedom for the coyness of L. 
Browni. With L. candidum and testaceum 
the difficulty has been overcome or got round, 
we hope permanently. In Archelirion L. 


- speciosum thrives all right, but requires ex- 


ceptional summer heat to bring it early enough 
into flower in northern gardens. L. auratum, 
especially the variety platyphyllum or mac- 
ranthum, once established is secure, flinching 
neither from frost or wet. L. tigrinum is apt 
to weary of garden soil, but revels in wood- 


see 


land, where, as aforesaid, L. giganteum’ will 
uphold the dignity of the cardiocrinum group 
if the soil is generous enough. 


Now for our failures, some of which, as 
with L. philadelphicum and canadense, may 
be due to subterranean ravages of slugs, 
grubs, or mice; but I am afraid some inherent 
disaffection for our climate must be held 
accountable for the disappearance of L. 
Parryi, Browni, and Humboldti magnificum 
from soil and situations prepared with utmost 
regard to their respective wants. “L. tenui- 
folium is a short-lived creature. |When it 
vanishes one who has good store of L. pom- 
ponium need not worry about replacing it, 
although few indeed are those happy persons 
who enjoy that alternative, inasmuch - as 
this brilliant Lily, though far from scarce in 
parts of the Maritime Alps, seems to have dis- 
appeared from the British market. 


Lilies, as I began by observing, take rank 
as the royal family of bulbous plants, and as 
such are entitled to positions allotted to them 
after careful thought. To employ them for 
bedding-out is an outrage, as, for example, 
when L. auratum or speciosum are huddled 
together by the hundred in Princes Street 
Garden, Edinburgh, thereby vulgarising a 
class of plant which, almost more than any 
other, demands tasteful environment to en- 
hance its charms. 


The Garland Flower 


Those who have a difficulty in growing this 
most beautiful of dwarf shrubs (Daphne 
Cneorum) should first make sure that the 
plants have plenty of lime in the shape of old 
broken mortar about their roots. Good 
drainage is another essential. We have also 
found that the groups which flourish most 
abundantly with us are those in which the 
plants have rooted their branches into the 
compost of leaf-mould, loam, and old mortar, 
which is annually applied as a top-dressing. 
The latter also doubtless helps to maintain 
moisture in summer—another important 
point to bear in mind. Let those who have 
failed with this charming subject try the 
above treatment, which is practically that 
usually recommended for D. Blagayana, and 
I feel sure results will be happier. Though 
the branches of the latter species are gener- 
ally weighted down with stones, this is not 
always necessary, or even desirable, in the 
case of D. Cneorum. In hot, gravelly ~soil 
some peat may be added to the above com- 
post with advantage. Fz. 


Potentilla rupestris 


Though an excellent plant for a dry ledge 
or crevice in the rock garden, this beautiful 
Potentilla is not often seen. It is a native of 
one or two mountains in» Wales, and occurs 
locally in various districts in the European 
Alps. .It seems to prefer the limestone,* being 
usually found on that formation, but it is not 
unknown on granite. P. rupestris is a hardy, 
herbaceous, and long-lived perennial, which 
produces from a short, woody stock a tuft of 
large, pale-green leaves, above which the 


flower-stems rise in early summer to the 
height of 1 foot or more. These latter are a 
bronzy-green, and, breaking into several 


branches, they yield at their extremities a 
long succession of charming white flowers, 
which have beer likened to those of the Grass 
of Parnassus. A very distinct variety often 
listed as P. r. var. pyzgmezea (or nana) is a most 
choice little plant, a replica of the type in 
miniature, it being only a few inches in 
height. Both of these are of the easiest cul- 
ture in any free soil with full exposure. 


N. Wales. 
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The Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh 


OR a considerable number of years the 

Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh,~ has 

undergone many changes. When the 
last addition of- 27 acres—which is now 
known as-the Arboretum—was purchased by 
the town and presented to the Crown in 1876 
many alterations became necessary in order 
to amalgamate the ground thus added with 
the older existing garden. The work en- 
tailed—planting, making of roads, and 
general rearrangement now being finished. 
Probably at no time of its history has the 
garden held more of interest and attraction 
to the general public or to the enthusiast in 
gardening in its many forms. 

The whole of the plant-houses have also 
been reconstructed and additions made during 
the last 30 years, and the accommodation 
now provided for this class of plants, both 
tropical and temperate, is now on an-up-to- 
date scale. During the past few years the 
collections have been very largely. increased. 
In the case of trees and shrubs this is especi- 
ally apparent, and is largely due to. the col- 
lecting of Wilson, Forrest, Farrer, and 
Ward in ° Northern ; China. . The genus 
Rhododendron, which only a few years ago 
did not exceed, perhaps, more than 100 
species in cultivation, now shows a fourfold 
increase. 

The rock garden has long been a popular 
part of the garden, and in its season always 
attracts considerable attention. The space 
devoted to the culture of alpine plants extends 
to about 2 acres. The comprehensive collec- 
tion always contains something of interest to 
enthusiasts in this favourite form of garden- 
ing. Here may be found many of the newer 
introductions. Shrubs of the smaller-grow- 
ing kinds, considered suitable for such posi- 
tions, are grown in masses to give a clothed 
appearance, as well as shelter for less vigor- 
ous herbaceous subjects. Included among 
these shrubs are many Rhododendrons, 
Daphnes, Cytisus, Helianthemums, and others 
adapted for this purpose. Numerous species 
of Gentiana, Primula, and Meconopsis are 
also represented here, and generally seem to 
enjoy the climatic conditions of Edinburgh. 
This is also true of many New Zealand 
plants, such as Celmisia and Veronica, both 
of which thrive, while the latter only in a 
very few species ever show signs of injury 
from frost. 

The wild garden is entered from the rock 


garden by Grass walks which are pleasantly 
shaded, and when the ground is carpeted 
with the flowers of numerous bulbous plants 
in spring and early summer, is_always a 
favourite walk. A glance at the illustration 
of Lilium giganteum. (p. 110) shows a portion 
of the garden. Here the giant Lilies were 
grown mixed with Meconopsis Wallichi, the 
cultural requirements of both being similar. 
This provides an effective grouping. The 
Lilies shown in the group were the gift of 
the Earl of Stair, who at Lochinch succeeds 
so well. with this species. Among the trees 
in the more open spaces many species of the 
larger Rhododendrons have been planted, 
which in the. future will do much to lengthen 
the display of flowers here. 

The margins of the pond provide space i 
growing many of those species of Prim 
which require a moist, retentive position, all 
here may~be seen many of the newer intro- 
ductions from. N. China, such as- P. 
Bulleyana, Beesiana, and burmanica, a 
plant somewhat resembling P. japonica. The 
red counterparts of P. sikkimensis P. vittata, 
as well as P. secundiflora, both revel here. 
Another nearly allied to this group’ is the 
miniature P. flexilipes, only a few inches in 
height. P. Wardi and P. chrysopa also de- 
light in the moisture, while the old favourites, 
such as P. rosea, muscarioides, and others, 
are represented. The Rodgersias give evi- 
dence of their liking. for this. treatment, 
showing vigour both in foliage and flower, 
whilst. the parasitic Lathraa Clandestina 
abounds in dense masses upon the roots of 
the Willows, forming carpets of its purplish 
flowers in its setting of Grass, and continues 
to flower. for a very long period. The Water 
Violet (Hottonia palustris) and the Cape 
Pond Weed (Aponogeton distachyon) form 
splashes of white in the illustration upon the 
surface of the water. In regard to trees and 
shrubs in the grounds, grouping in their 
natural orders is followed as far as possible, 
and for the purpose of comparison the collec- 
tion is large and up-to-date. As_the 
introductions are becoming -established a 
more clothed appearance is gradually de- 
veloping. 

From the higher portions of the garden 
a magnificent view of the town is obtained. 
The range of glass open to the public is com- 


pact, the houses being connected by a cor- 
ridor, from which access to tropical and tem- 
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Celmisias from New Zealand are at home in the Edinburgh. Botanic Garden 
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perate houses is made in comfort. Amongst 
the latest additions is a large span-roofed 
structure given up to the cultivation of 
Rhododendrons in great variety. The more 
recent as well as the older species inhabiting 
our gardens, which require shelter, may here 
be found. Leading into this house is a well- 
filled indoor rock garden, where an endeavour 
is made to cultivate those plants favouring a 
more dry or slightly warmer condition than 
that prevailing in our northern winter and — 
which cannot be successfully grown out of. 
doors there. The corridor includes many 
fine climbers and wall plants planted in- 
narrow borders on either side of the path. 

The occupants of the houses are here gener- 
ally planted out in prepared beds, and ‘under 
this method of culture a vigour and luxurious- a 
ness of foliage are the result seldom attain- 
able under pot culture. Insectivorous plants — 
are a feature here, both tropical and cool, and 
are always a source of attraction. Besides 
those. mentioned are the Orchid-houses, 
Cactus and succulent house, the stoves and ~ 
fernery, with the Palm and temperate house ~ 
for plants of larger stature. 

To attempt to refer to the many plants off 
interest in any detailed account is impossible — 
here, but a visit by those interested, either 
hotanically or in horticulture, will convey 
some idea of the collections which have 
gradually been gathered together. over a long 
period of years. R. L. Harrow. 


Sweet Peas and Scotland 


N amumber especially devoted to Horticul- 

ture in Scotland a big omission would be » 

made were the mention of Sweet Peas and 
Sweet Pea personalities not included in the 
general survey. I do not wish my nationality 
to influence my observations, and I shall try — 


.to be quite impantial and unbiased in my 


remarks. I do feel, however, that Scotland 
has played a part in the popularisation and 
improvement of the Sweet Pea that is not 
generally acknowledged, or shall I say not 
generally realised. 

In this little article it will be my pleasure 
to try and introduce you to a few of the big — 
men in the Sweet Pea world in the ‘‘ wee 
wild country north o’ the Tweed.’’~ Of these 
big men there is one who stands head and 
shoulders above all others. I make no excuse 
for such a statement, neither do I attempt to 
qualify it, for in saying what I have said I 


~feel I am backed by all who know this out- 


standing figure. -Alexander Malcolm, I be- — 
lieve, has done more for the Sweet Pea than 
any other man or woman in the whole history 
of the flower. Those who know him, I am 
sure, feel privileged, those who do not know 


‘him should cherish the desire to meet him. 


A big man with a big heart, an energetic man — 
with an energetic brain, a great worker, a 
deep thinker, a true sportsman, a Scot to be — 
proud of. The list of varieties of Sweet Peas 
he has raised is too long to mention here, but — 
who thas not seen,’ and loved, and grown 
Masterpiece, Melba, Lady Millar, Orchid, 
Mrs. Tom Jones, Dignity, Tangerine, Royal 
Scot, Mary Rose, and Royal Sovereign ? His 
motto in life seems to be “ Aye ready and 
ave willin’.””, He has given us much, he will — 
give us more, for his enthusiasm is like a 
cork, it can’t be drowned. ‘The word Failure — 
does not exist’in his vocabulary. Lack of 
success the does not consider as such, but — 
merely another channel explored and, con-- 
sequently, a step nearer his ultimate ‘objec-_ 
tive. “His ambition in life seems to be to do 
everything he does to the best of his ability. 
Tous who are young he is a great in- 
spiration, to those who have attained to years 
of maturity he is a great acquisition, 


So much, then, for our leading hybrids 5 ¥ 


What of our growers ? 
I have seen the best efforts of the best. 
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The world-famous rock garden at Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 


growers in France, in England, in Wales, 
and in Scotland, and I think-that the best 
blooms I have ever seen were staged by Mr. 
Tom Jones, of Ruabon, Wales, at Carlisle in, 
I think, 1912. That is a long time ago, and 
as I was: then only about 15 years of age 
some may doubt if I am qualified to make 
such a statement. Nevertheless, that is my 
honest opinion, and the impression of that 
group of perfect flowers will remain in my 
mind for all time. 

What a “ Field Day” it would be, how- 
_ ever, could we see the cream of England and 
Wales matched against such ‘ Bonnie 


- Scottish fechters’’ as Paul, Smith, Smellie, 


Grigor, Smart, and a few others! 
- These men,*one and all, 
supreme merits. 


Mr. Paul, that quiet. little great man, 


growers of 


- almost unbeatable when in form. 


Mr. Smith—who can forget his 12 at Glas- 


gow last year?—keen as mustard and 
revelling in his work. 
Mr. Smellie, the indefatigable. The en- 


thusiastic Secretary of the Scottish Sweet 
Pea Society and a great grower. 

_ Mr. Grigor, from the far-off Banff, out of 
touch one might think, but try to get the 


_ better of him at Aberdeen Show and see what 
happens. 


Mr. Smart, hailing from the lowlands and 


~ under the spell of Mr. Malcolm—well, one 
__ need say no more. = 


: One more name I must mention, and that 
is Mr. J. B. Macfie. Though not a grower 


_ he is one of the best known Sweet Pea men 


fs 


in the country. As Messrs. Dobbie’s seed 


department manager he has a vast and inti-' 


mate knowledge of the flower and is acknow- 
ledged as one of the best judges at all the 
leading shows. Perhaps his greatest accom- 
lishment is his marvellous ability in staging 
arge exhibits. 
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It would not be politic of me to speak of 
my father or our firm, Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Ltd., but perhaps I will be allowed to 
claim, on his part and on the part of the 
firm, an honest endeavour and an en- 
thusiastic effort to sustain, encourage, and 
support the interest of the Sweet Pea. 

And now what about the wandering Scot? 
Stay-at-home Scotsmen always think, with 
pleasure and pride, of their adventurous 
brothers carrying on, the traditions of their 
calf country in other lands, and in an article 
such as this I would be false to custom did I 
not remember them. Their name is legion, 
and I can only mention a few. 

Donald Allan, John Ness, Andrew Ireland, 
George Kerr, Frank Cuthbertson, and 
Charles Shaw. 

Mr. Donald Allan is the manager of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co.’s seed farm at Marks Tey. 
A great Sweet Pea enthusiast, a splendid 
grower with, perhaps, more R.H.S. gold 
médals to ‘his credit in one year for the flower 
than any living man. 

Mr. Ness, the Sweet Pea manager for 
Messrs. Dickson’s,-another of these Malcolm 
lowlanders who, by his ability as a grower, 
has forced himself to the position he@ccu- 
pies. A 

Andrew Ireland, one of the best known 
Sweet Pea personalities. A grand grower, a 
keen exhibitor, and one who has a profound 
knowledge of the flower. 

Mr. Kerr is in charge of the trial grounds 
of Messrs. Burpee and Co., of Philadelphia, 
U.S.A., and worthily stimulates the interest 


of the Sweet Pea in the United States. He 
was once one of Dobbie’s men. a 
® Mr. Frank Cuthbertson, Secretary of 


Morse and Co., of San Francisco, controls 
one of the biggest acreages of Sweet Peas in 
the world. Three to four hundred acres of 
the flower are under his personal charge each 
year, and extensive trials both of novelties 


_pleasing in the border. 
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Photographs by Robert Adam 
View from the west side 


and for classification purposes are carried out 
each season, 

In conclusion I would like to say a word 
about the many thousands of keen amateurs 
who, though not figuring amongst the big 
guns, are growing the flower for the sheer 
joy it brings to them. From the far north 
down to the borders, east and west, they 
strive each year to have a few rows of good 
blooms. Sometimes their efforts are almost 
cruelly spoiled by the inclemency of the 
weather, but, never altogether downhearted, 
they carry on and hope on. The bad years 
are forgotten by the contemplation of the 
pleasure which the good years afford them. 
May such a spirit long prevail. 


Davip C. CUTHBERTSON. 
ec 


Montbretia rosea 


A beautiful but neglected plant is that 
named Montbretia rosea. It does not vie in 
brilliancy with the better-known Montbretias 
of the crocosmizflora and Pottsii descent, 
which are now so justly popular, but it founds 
its claims for our favour upon its soft rose- 
coloured flowers and its undeniably elegant 
habit. It has not the stiffness of the other 
Montbretias, and is exceedingly graceful 
when cut and placed in vases, while it is also 
It likes a sunny place 
and a light but rich soil, where, if a few 
corms are planted 2 inches to 3 inches deep 
and left alone for a few years, they will form 
quite a good clump. It does not crowd itself 
up with numbers of corms, as is the manner 
of the other Montbretias, although it in- 
creases with fair freedom,-so it does not call 
for semi-annual division, and jt flowers quite 
well even if left undivided for years. Of its 
hardiness I have little doubt, as I have grown 
it in the open border for years and have met 
with it satisfactorily established in several 
gardens well north of-the Forth, where it had 
been left unprotected. we AS 
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The Bayley Balfour Memorial Scheme 


By A. GROVE. 


IR ISAAC BAYLEY BALFOUR devoted 

his life to the cause of science and horti- 

culture, and one cannot doubt that he left 
both appreciably richer than he found them 
when he began his official career as Regius 
Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden 34 
years ago. 

During his tenure of office Sir Isaac made 
a number of friends at home and_ abroad. 
His accessibility, readiness to assist in the 
elucidation of the many problems which 
so often confront those interested in the study 
and the cultivation of plants, and his genial 
hospitality endeared ‘‘ The Professor ’’ to all 
who came into contact with him. It is but 
natural that his friends should seek some way 
by which his memory may be honoured for 
all time. 

Of the many forms of memorial suggested 
in one direction or another, that proposed by 
some of Sir Isaac’s friends, who have recently 
formed a committee for the execution of it, 
would doubtless have appealed to him mere 
than any other, because it embodies a scheme 
he himself conceived some years ago, but was 
unable to bring to fruition before ill-health 
compelled him to relinquish his official duties. 

It is known that for many years past, 
thanks to the far-sighted policy of the patrons 
of successive expeditions, much of the ‘‘ loot ” 
sent home by our intrepid countrymen who 
have been exploring the flora of western 
China was placed in Sir Isaac’s keeping for 
determination and, where possible, for culti- 
vation. Jn the skilled hands of his staff the 
cultivation of western Chinese plants in 
general reached a high level at the Inverleith 


Burn in the valley 


wood seen near the foreground of the 
above illustration 


Garden, but Sir Isaac never disguised his 
view that the east coast of Scotland hardly 
provided so happy a combination of climatic 
conditions- for such plants, and. particularly 
for Rhododendrons—a genus in which he was 
especially interested—as could be found else- 
where. 

With the soft climate of the other side of 
his country in mind, Sir Isaac bethought him 
of forming, in direct connection with the 
Edinburgh Botanic Garden, a_ planting 
station or plant sanctuary, in a suitable dis- 
trict on the west coast, where certain genera 
of the western Chinese flora would find them- 
selves in a geographical and climatic sense 


























more happily 
placed than_else- 
where -in  Scot- 
land, or possibly 
in England as 
well. He com- 
municated his 
ideas to friends, 
but such places 
are> not. to. be 
acquired in a 
hurry, and, as 
already explained, 
Sir Isaac was not 
able to see his 
scheme consum- 
mated before his 
retirement. 

On Sir Isaac’s 
death the. ques- 
tion of a _me- 
morial very natur- 
ally presented it- 
self to his friends, 
and some of those 
who knew of his 
intentions in res 
gard to a western 
sanctuary for 
plants, trees, and 
shrubs, thought 
that if those in- 


Balfour Valley, showing nature of the wood near 
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tentions could be translated into tangible 
shape it should prove as happy and 
appropriate a tribute to his memory as 
could be conceived. We can _ hardly 
doubt. the wisdom of their view, for not 
only does this plan embody Sir Isaac’s 
own ideas and proposals, but it appeals to the 
imagination as few memorials to a great 
botanist and gardener could. 

The site of the proposed memorial area is 
a wooded valley—about 50 acres in extent— 
in the forest of Glenbranter, between Lochs 
Goil and Fyne, in Argyllshire, and | im- 
mediately to the nonth-west of Loch Eck. To 
the southerner, without working knowledge 
of that magnificent country, Glenbranter may 
perhaps seem rather inaccessible, but though 
in the wilds, as such a spot should be, it is 
easily reached by car from Dunoon, on the 


the foreground 


Clyde, whence it is but 15 miles distant. The 
Climate is so mild that frosts, if not unknown, 
are rare, and the atmosphere has that quality 
of humidity which amateurs of Rhododen- 
drons on the west coast have turned to such 
excellent account, as forexample, at Poolewe, 
Stonefield, and Loch Inch. With the favour- 
able climate is combined a true forest soil— 
deep and rich in humus, a combination as rare 
as it is ideal for the purpose. 


Glenbranter forest is in the hands of the 
Forestry Commission, and the allocation of 
the land to the purpose Sir Isaac Balfour had 
in view-is due to the wise foresight of that 
body. Happily, the Office of Works, the 
Department under which Sir Isaac served for 
so long and with such distinction, as Regius 
Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
appreciates the importance to practical horti- 
culture of such a testing station, and will 
assume responsibility for the planting of it 
from the ample resources of the Edinburgh 
garden. 


It then only remains for Sir Isaac’s friends 
to help on the memorial to the best of their 
ability. This they can do by providing funds 
wherewith to erect a simple dak-bungalow, or 
rest-house, in which students and those visit- 
ing the Balfour valley may study the flora at 
their leisure. It is proposed to equip the 
rest-house with a modest library of appro- 
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_ priate botanical books, and to place in it a 
_ tablet to Sir Isaac’s memory. 

_ The memorial is in the sympathetic hands 
_ of a Committee of Sir Isaac Balfour’s friends, 
~with a small Executive Committee for Scot- 
land under the chairmanship of Sir John 
Stirling Maxwell, and another for the South 
with Sir David Prain as Chairman. It is 


er 


OBERT BURNS is usually spoken of 
asa poet of Nature or a Nature-poet. 

And one is driven to inquire, What is a 
Nature-poet? Now, in this there are two 
methods which have been the characteristic 
of poetic writers in regard to.Nature—first 
the objective, as in most of the work of Sir 
Walter Scott, and second the subjective, so 
characteristic of the work of Wordsworth. 
In the former Nature becomes a background, 
whereby the characters are thrown forward 
into light without, in reality, a living con- 
nection between them. The early painters 
were apt to use landscape glimpses for this 
effect, setting their figures against rock.or 
winding river, which, without’ detracting 
from the personality depicted, had yet a 
character of their own and-had no connection 
with what the painter concentrated upon. 
The real skill of the artist lay in the fact that 
| there was no distraction on the part of the 


truth that every man, whatever his own per- 
sonality, was set in the world in an environ- 
/ ment which had relation to him somewhat 
like that of the coat he wore. Scott was 
‘extremely particular in this matter, jotting 
in his notebook full and very accurate details 
of the flora and fauna of the locality in which 
_ he was to place the activities of his heroes. 
| The other method, the subjective, is that in 
which the soul of the poet is merged in the 
beauty of hill and stream. He cannot be 
| separated from his environment. His joy or 
sorrow is a part of the song of the lark or the 
/ gloom of the misty valley. The river he 
_ loves runs through his own heart. He has a 
_ share in the sunrise and the sunset, and the 
‘wind that wails across the westering wave 
/-carries a bit of his life with it into the un- 
_ known, on the quest of saddening inquiry, 
baffling the soul. 
' The merely descriptive poet may set the 
Salient points of a landscape in the light, 
| lingering on the beauty of sunshine or star- 
gleam, and the ripples of shadow and sheen 
» that chase each other across the fields of 
/ wheat. But the greater spirit sets the soul 
of humanity in the dusky woodland ways, or 
where the moving waters meet in lambent 
_wonder along quiet. shores till one cannot 
'-separate human thought and feeling from 
| Nature’s drift and change. In fact, to the 
_one Nature is an intellectual problem, and to 
_ the other Nature is an emotion. 
__ Now, the love of Nature found voice in 
| Scottish poetry somewhat late. Gawain 
Douglas, in the Prologues to his translation 
of Virgil’s Aineid, has several charming and 
-vivid touches, descriptive of morning, the 
rivers in flood in winter weather, when the 
_ wind makes wave the red weed in the dyke. 
_ But they are the notes cf an observant eye 
‘Yather than the glamour-dipyed sictures of a 
loving heart. William Drummond, of Haw- 
_ thornden, was the earliest of our poets to see 
| beauty in a snowclad mountain, probably be- 
_ cause his heart had been moved by the chaste 
, Majesty of the Alps. Montgomerie, in The 
mer and the Slae, gave a wonderful 








& 


pioneer picture of a waterfall, to which Burns 


e later day owed a debt, though he en- 


spectator, but rather an accentuation of the _ 
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understood that £600 has been received in 
contributions and that a further sum of about 
the same anrount will be required to carry 
out the Committee’s proposals. The 
memorial can be heartily commended to the 
many who at one time or another have de- 
rived pleasure and benefit from Sir Isaac’s 
work. 


\ | Burns and Nature 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN Watt, Author of “ Scottish Life and Poetry,” &c. 


riched it beyond measure. Scottish poetry 
was rather the poetry of action, and its 
emotion the result of what men. and women 
did. Allan Ramsay’s Nature writing was the 
work of a city man, though country born, 
meant for city folk to read, giving them a 
mental change of air. : 

But Robert Burns and Nature were neigh- 
bours, comrades, and friends from the be- 
ginning ito the end of his passionate career, 
and there was an entirely mutual under- 
standing between them. The vocabulary of 
woodland, field, river, and flower was 
familiar to his heart, and often Nature her- 
self plucked a blossom for him and set it in 
the bosom of his song. 

In his famous letter to Mrs. Dunlop he 
says, ‘I have some favourite flowers in 
spring, among which are the Mountain 
Daisy, the Harebell, the Foxglove, the wild 
Brier. Rose, the budding Birch, and the 
hoary Hawthorn that-I view and hang over 
with particular delight.” All sounds_ of 
Nature touched him. deeply, moving his feel- 
ings to a powerful mysticism. He says, “ I 
never hear the loud, solitary whistle of the 
curlew in a summer noon, or the wild mixing 
cadence of a troop of grey plover in an 
autumnal morning without feeling an eleva- 
tion of soul, like the enthusiasm of devotion 
or poetry.”” And, again, ‘‘ There is scarcely 
any earthly object gives me more—I do not 
know if I should call it pleasure, but some- 
thing which exalts me, something which 
enraptures me—than to walk in the sheltered 
side of a wood, or high plantation, in a 
cloudy winter dav, and hear the stormy wind 
howling among the trees and raving over the 
plain.” 

His open-air life made all the world of 


Nature like a many-paged book of the soul to - 


him. 
dialect, as in the ancient fairy tales. 
says :— 


Birds and flowers taught him their 
He 


The lav’rock in the morning, she’ll rise 
frae her nest, 
And mount in the air wi’ the dew on her 
breast, 
And wi’ the merry ploughman she’ll whistle 
- and sing. 


And he in a phrase or two makes a whole 
world live, thus :— 


The partridge loves the fruitful fells, 
The plover loves the mountains, 

The woodeock haunts the lonely dells, 
The soaring hern the fountains. 

Through lofty groves the cushat roves, 
The path of man to shun it, 

The hazel bush o’erhangs the thrush, 
The spreading thorn the linnet. 


Over and over again he touches on his love 
for the simple Daisy, which has so mioved 
the hearts of poets since Chaucer and before 
his time. And it has a significance for his 
love. 


The opening gowan wat wi’ dew 
Nae purer is than Nannie. 


, 
In his Epistle to Davie he makes an immortal 
appeal for the free life of Nature, beauty- 
environed :— 
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What tho’ like commoners o’ air 

We wander out, we know not where, 
But either house or hall? 

Yet Nature’s charms, the hills and woods, 

The sweeping vales and foaming floods, 
Are free alike to all. 

In days when daisies deck the ground 
And blackbirds whistle clear, 

With honest joy our hearts will bound 
To see the coming year. 


He can fling a phrase around the whole 
country sufficiently descriptive to clothe her 
entirely, as when he says :— 

We'll sing auld Coila’s plains and fells, 
Her moors red-brown. wi’ heather-bells. 


The changes of Nature are inseparable, with 
him, from the fluctuations of the lot of man. 
When he sings, 
The Catrine’s woods were yellow seen, 
The flowers decayed on Catrine lee, 
Nae laverock sang on hillock green, 
But Nature sickened on the e’e, 


he feels that Nature is a commentary on 
human life itself. 

His outlook is that of aman whose morning 
track is over early meadows. When he sings 
most sweetly of his love he lifts from the 
grass at his feet the jewels for her crown. 
He says, 

Her lips aré roses wat wi’ dew, 
and the whole picture is eternally complete. 
He is, of course, fond of the common flowers 
whose beauty is around him. And nowhere 
does his love for such find fairer or tenderer 
utterance than in his immortal address to the 
Daisy upturned by his plough. 
Alas, it’s no thy neighbour sweet, 
The bonnie lark, companion meet, 
Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet 
Wi’ spreckled breast, : 
When upward springing, blythe to greet 
The purpling east. 
Not only an utterance of real love for a 
beautiful thing, but a marvellous piece of 
verbal mosaic—a fragment of exquisite 
music. 

“The blude-red Rose,’ ‘‘ the summer 
Lilies,” “ the wild scattered Cowslips’’ are 
strewn throughout his verse. With a fine 
touch of fancy he sees in the maiden kiss, 
“* Love’s first Snowdrop.” And as he stands 
rapt in thought of her he loves he sees her 
“in the dewy flowers,” and hears her speak 
through the wind-blown song of birds. 

Out of his Nature love he wrote the finest 
description of falling water, moon-touched, in 
a linn, in his Hallowe’en, unparalleled and 
unexcelled in literature. And there is some- 
thing unforgettable in the simple picture of 

Yon lone glen o’ green breckan, 
Wi’ the burn stealing under the lang 
yellow broom. 


Sufficient notice has never been taken of 
the very finely vivid description of opening 
winter, in his Jolly Beggars, 

When lyart leaves bestrew the yird, 
And waverin’ like the bawkie bird 
Bedim auld Boreas’ blast— 


where one sees, just as if by looking through 
the window, the last brown crisp loot of the 
frozen foliage torn from the boughs that are 
tossed by the winter wind and sent drifting 
on the breeze like the fluttering bats in the 
dim shadows of the gloaming. 

He was, indeed, a bit of Nature herself. 
And when his day fell into bitterness, and 
the enveloping shadow began to enfold his 
life, how poignant his appeal to flower, and 
bird, and seaward-slipping stream :—‘‘ How 
can ye bloom, how can you sing, and I so 
Weary, fu’ o’ care? Give over for pity!” 
And surely there fell a stillness in Nature’s 
heart when her poet sank to his sleeping, for 
she has not spoken to any other so richly 
since. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK . 


Southern Counties 


Frames 


Look these over carefully at frequent in- 
tervals and remove all leaves showing signs 
of damping, as this, if left, spreads rapidly, 
especially in’ unheated frames which occa- 
sionally during severe frosts have to remain 
unopened for two or three days together. Re- 
move from these sufficient of the bulbous 
plants—which were started in ashes—every 
10 days, to keep a supply for the flowering- 
house and for indoor decoration. These 
should, however, be brought on gradually and 
not subjected to extremes of heat, which are 
the cause of many failures. 


The flower garden 


Although November should see most of the 
Roses planted, this is not always possible as 
very often the plants cannot be procured by 
the end of that month. It is advisable, never- 
theless, to bring forward this work without 
delay whenever the soil can be caught in a 
workable condition. 


Climbing plants 

The pruning and training of Vitis, Roses, 
Wiisterias, Jessamines (summer flowering), 
Actinidias, Akebias, Clematis, and Escal- 
jonias occupying pergola, wall, or fence 
should be completed without delay. Borders 
filled with early spring flowers, such as the 
Carpathian Snowflakes (Leucojum), Anemone 
Hepatica, A. blanda, Crocos, and those con- 
taining Snowdrops, should now be cleaned or 
top-dressed and put in a state of orderliness, 
as these are already moving fast. 


Planting flowering shrubs 


Excellent weather has prevailed for this 
work, which is nearing completion, but as 
such planting may be carried on until the end 
of March any ground required for this pur- 
pose should be now prepared, and whenever 
possible it is a good plan to prune the shrubs 
before placing them in position. In the case 
of Barberries, Lilacs, bush Honeysuckles, 
and many of our choice evergreens it is really 
a careful thinning more than actual pruning 
which is required to bring about a nicely- 
balanced, elegant, and shapely shrub. In the 
case of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Andro- 
medas, and similar shrubs which carry a tight 
ball of roots,-it is essential that the soil 
should be judiciously rammed around them 
and the whole made thoroughly firm. 


Planting Irises 

Divide the clumps into. pieces and 
plant freely. Although moisture is essen- 
tial during summer, sunshine is equally 
so. This applies particularly to 1. Kampferi, 
I. sibirica, and the handsome  beardless 
species, such as I. aurea, I. Delavayi, I. 
ochroleuca, I. Monnieri, and others. Bring 
forward the digging of beds not occupied 
with early spring flowers, and, proceed with 
the planting of the edges of same on all 
favourable occasions. Where hardy flowers 
are used to carpet. Roses this. work may be 
proceeded with. Plant hedges of White 
Thorn and Barberry without delay, and 
where Sweet Briar is used for this purpose 
there is still time to get such work completed. 
Endeavour to complete the pruning and 
training of climbing plants, as in many in- 
stances their buds are swelling freely and 
‘are easily damaged if left too late and the 
growth is entangled. 

- E. MARKHAM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
‘ Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Schizanthus Wisetonensis 

For preference these should have a position 
on a shelf in a late-started orchard-house. 
They enjoy cool treatment and free ventila- 
tion; great care, however, must be given to 
watering. Only when the pots ring dry 
should water be given at this period of the 
year, but the pots must be well filled when 
water is given. Plants which have been 
placed in comparatively small pots may need 
a little assistance in the form of liquid- 
manure, but specimen plants in large pots 
still have ample root-room. 


Clerodendron fallax 

This may be easily propagated by root- 
cuttings as well as seed. The latter should 
be sown singly in thumb-pots and plunged in 
a good bottom-heat. Root-cuttings, consist- 
ing of the roots of old plants cut into pieces 
about 1 inch long, should be spread out and 
nicely covered in pans of light, sandy soil. 
Plunge the pans in bottom-heat and cover 
with a sheet of glass. 


Cleanliness 

This plays an important part in-successful 
cultivation under glass, and no time should be 
lost in thoroughly cleansing both woodwork 
and glass and lime-washing the walls of 
greenhouses. If necessary remove the plung- 
ing material in propagating cases, all parts of 
which should be thoroughly sprayed with a 
suitable fungicide before introducing fresh 
plunging material. Should. the staging 
material—i.e., shingle or ashes—have any in- 
clination towards sourness, remove it and 
wash down the slates before replacing with 
that which is fresh and clean. Gravel may 
be well washed and returned to the stage. All 
dirty pots should be cleaned and stacked under 
cover. 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
Cuttings of these may, be inserted now, 
selecting young side sHoots in preference to 
the more hardened growth. © A compost of 
sandy loam, with the addition of a fair 
sprinkling of leaf-soil and sand, will suit them 
well. Small thumbs are convenient re- 
ceptacles, for if one cutting is placed in the 
centre of each there is no danger of breaking 
the roots when potting. Where this cannot 
be managed four or five cuttings may well be 
inserted in 24-inch pots. Water with a fine 
rose and plunge the pots in a bed with a good 
bottom heat, and maintain an atmospheric 
temperature of 55 degs. to 60 degs. 


Forcing shrubs 

If a batch of flowering shrubs have not 
already been started no time should be lost in 
doing so. Successional batches, if started 
about every third week, will keep a con- 
tinuous supply. A night temperature of 4o 
degs. to 45 degs. will be ample for the first 
fortnight or so, when a gradual rise of 10 
degs. may be made. Avoid hard forcing; it 
is not only harmful to the shrubs, but con- 
siderably shortens the period over which the 
blossoms will last. Keep the roots well sup- 
plied with moisture, and spray the shrubs on 
all favourable occasions to hasten the de- 
velopment of the flower-buds.. The time of 
starting these and various kinds of bulbs, 
i.e., Narcissus, Tulips, and Dutch_ and 
Roman Hyacinths, must be determined by 
the needs of the establishment. But it 
should be plain to all that the steadier the 
forcing the better the results. 

A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland. 


Vegetables 

Shallots form a useful. standby when 
Onions fail, and they are generally popular 
with amateurs. Plant now in rich soil in 
lines 1 foot apart, allowing 6 inches between 
the bulbs. Give Rhubarb a liberal dressing 
of organic manure and fork it in. Parsley 
and Lettuce that were sown in heat should 
be pricked off into boxes as soon as they are” 
fit to handle. Keep them in heat for a few” 
weeks yet and then transfer them to a cold- 
frame to tharden off. 


Greenhouse 
Sow seeds of the following Primulas :— 
sinensis, obconica, malacoides, and Kew- 
ensis. -P. floribunda,’ a  small-flowered” 
yellow species, is well worth growing. Fine~ 
foliaged Begonias of the Rex type strike a” 
distinct note in the greenhouse or conserva- 
tory. Now is the time to break them up and) 
repot them. Give the pots ample drainage 7 
and employ a compost of equal parts of 
fibrous peat, loam, and sand, all in a rough, | 
lumpy state, as these Begonias like a rather 
loose root-run. Give them the benefit of 
some warmth until they are established in 
their pots, by which time the sun-heat will 
have increased considerably... Shift Sweet 
Peas into their flowering pots, which should 
be from 9 inches to 10 inches in diameter, 
Support them by means of light twigs— 
Hazel for preference—and keep them near 
the glass. 


Hardy fruit i 

All arrears of winter work should be com= 
pleted before the advent of March. Winter-" 
washing of fruit-trees is now regarded as a 
necessity, and should not be omitted. Abol” 
can. be recommended, being economical,” 
handy, and effectual. Pruning, too, should 
be completed forthwith, as the sap is on th 
move. Where birds are severe on the 
Gooseberry fruit-buds they can generally be 
kept well at bay by threading the bushes. 
This means the stretching of black thread 
irregularly along the tips of the terminal 
shoots, and when the birds dash themselves 
against the all but invisible taut thread they 
generally act on the principle of ‘* once bit, 
twice shy.’? When supports are being sup~ 
plied to Loganberries and similar fruits it is” 
advisable to make them take the form of a 
double trellis. By adopting this system the 
fruiting canes are trained over the one trellis 
and the succession canes on the other, Th 
double trellis is erected by fixing a line of, 
wooden standards to which ‘the requisite” 
number of stout cross-pieces 1 foot in lengthy 
is nailed. Partially-driven staples or *‘ eyes 
with screwed stems are fixed on the ends of 
the cross-pieces and the wires are passed 
through the ‘‘eyes’’ or staples and then 
stretched tight. This system prevents un 
tidiness and gives both wood and fruit the 
benefit of the possible maximum of light and 
air. : 


Flower garden ; 

The Winter Jasmine (Jasminum nudi- 
florum) has been rather late in flowering this 
season. It may now be pruned. It flowers 
on the young wood, so the shoots which hav 
just borne flowers should now be well shoe 
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out to make way for young succession shoots: 
As soon as Dahlias in heat have made from 
2 inches to 3 inches of .growth cuttings 
should be taken and inserted in. sandy soil in 
bottom heat. Coltness Gem is about he 
most-telling plant we have for massing, and 
should be propagated freely. Sow Asters, 
Nemesias, Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, and 
Scabious. CHarLes ComFort. — 

Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. — 

Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian, 
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what.were termed ‘ florists’ flowers.’’ In 

Loudon’s famous ‘‘ Encyclopedia of 
Horticulture,’’ published nearly a century 
ago, it is stated that the gardens of Scot- 
land excelled in Turnips, Potatoes, Rasp- 
berries, Strawberries, and Gooseberries. The 
cottage gardens were carefully cropped with 
the more common vegetables. Utilitarian 
gardening was the general rule, and flowers 
were not appreciated as they are to-day. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth century, 
however, florists’ societies began to be 
formed in Edinburgh, then, as now, the 
spiritual home of horticulture in Scotland, 
and upon one of these was founded, in 1809, 
“the Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society, 
which is still the premier horticultural insti- 
tution on this side of the Border. In 
Loudon’s day the principal florists’ society 
was at Paisley, a town famous for many a 
' day for the excellence of the Pinks grown by 
-its weavers. 

The Pinks of Paisley, dear to the hearts of 
that western town, as the Roses, mentioned 
by Dean Hole, were to the bricklayers of 
Nottingham, were destined to create a love 
of flowers in the hearts of the vegetable-loving 
northerners. From Pinks they went on to 
Auriculas, Polyanthuses, Ranunculi, _Pent- 
stemons, Antirrhinums, Marigolds, Pansies, 
and other subjects, and these were all grown 
on the rigid lines of the true florist. Keen 
_ rivalry existed between growers, and a flower 
was useless unless it was of perfect formation 
and faultless marking. 

A survival of these old competitions still 
| exists in the Pansy and Viola shows of West 
Lothian. In that county the spirit of the 
grand old florists of bygone days still lives, 
and it is an education to watch the staging 
and judging of the flowers. Most of the en- 
thusiasts are miners. 
The Scottish florists were too severe in 
their ideals of floral beauty. In the old days 
it was said that the Kirk was a tyranny; so, 
too, were the florists. The result is that their 
ideals are now discarded, and for many years 
their favourite flowers were not popular. 
_ Decorative beauty was never their ideal; it 
was mathematical accuracy in the formation 
and in the marking of the flower. 

The Rose, for a reason that need not be re- 
_ ferred to here, was never a florist’s or show 
flower in Scotland in. the ald days. We 
“modern growers, in Scotland at least, have 
no cause to regret this. Our gardening fore- 
fathers would have welcomed such a Rose as 
Horace Vernet. They would have worked 
and worked upon it and its progeny until 
they had improved the formation, multiplied 
_the petals, and increased the size. The last 
' consideration was not of much consequence. 
_Megalomania was not a fault of- the. old 
Becwers, but is a sin of the more modern 
horticulturist. Roses like Red Letter Day, 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, and other similar 
lovely decorative varieties would have been 
_ ruthlessly consigned to the rubbish heap. We 
would, inter alia, perhaps be a little the better 
for some of the floral discipline that existed 
amongst the old florists. They had a 
standard ; we, I am afraid, require one badly. 
___ It was the advent of the decorative Rose— 
the free-flowering Hybrid Tea—that gave the 
| Impetus to an extended cultivation of the 
_ Queen of Flowers in Scotland. And it was 
\ discovered, too, that Roses were actually as 
easily grown as vegetables. It has been 
found that the Rose is one of the most adapt- 
able plants we have in northern gardens. 
_ The Scotsman has a more enlightened atti- 
; tude towards the root system of his plants 


Seeeseet was at one time the home of 
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The Most Popular Flower in Scottish Gardens 


(By GEORGE M. Taytor, Edinburgh.) 


than has his southern brethren, who have 
never seen fit to break away from the fallacy 
of Rosa canina-as a stock. In this respect 
the Englishman is wedded to an ancient 
ritual entirely out of all sympathy with the 
songs of joy of, the modern world. The 
climate of Scotland, maligned though it may 
be, enables the rosarian to have his plants in 
flower from about the middle of July right 
on to late October. Sometimes in mild 
winters we can cut good Roses at Christmas 
time. I have done so on many occasions. 
What other flower can rival the Rose for a 
long and prolific period of bloom? There is 
none. Can one wonder at the Rose now 
being the most popular flower in Scottish 
gardens? Its only enemy is the heathen— 
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done with Roses in Scotland. It promises to 
be the largest exhibition of Roses ever held 
in the north, and when it is finished I hope to 
write of it as one of the finest of its kind in 
the history of the Society. 

Visitors to the trials at Bagatelle (Paris) 
last season were greatly struck with an im- 
pressive new variety named John Russell, 
which was then undergoing its first season’s 
trial. It scored the maximum number of 
points. This Rose, which was raised in Edin- 
burgh, gives every promise of proving to be 
the ideal deep crimson Hybrid Tea for which 
rosarians are waiting. 

The horticultural section of the Empire 
Exhibition at Wembley will have its garden 
of Roses. The Rose is the national flower of 


England, but I think I am right in saying 
that it has been left to Scotland to maintain 
the ancient dignity and royalty of the Rose 
on this occasion, 





The new Rose John Russell 


A deep crimson H.T., for which rosarians have been waiting 


usually a casual gardener—who will treat it 
as a hedge plant and crucify it most un- 
mercifully when he prunes .it. 

And what are the best varieties in Scot- 
land? The reply is a simple one. Every 
really good modern Rose, with the few excep- 
tions of such sorts as require heat to develop 
and intensify their colours. | Sunburst and 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet are examples of 
these exceptions, and fortunately such varie- 
ties are few. We can get grand, deep tones 
in our crimsons, rich golden hues in our 
yellows, exquisite soft. shades in our pinks, 
and vivid colours in our apricots and bronzes. 
Our fairly cool summers are really kindly to 
the Rose, and this flower of the immortals is 
now supreme in Scottish gardens. 

The provincial show of the National Rose 
Society will be held this year in the great 
Kelvin Hall, in Scotland’s greatest city, 
Glasgow. That show, I feel sure, will 
demonstrate more convincingly than any 

“article that was ever written what can be 


Rose Betty 


This Rose is apparently most at home when 
growing in a well-drained soil and fully ex- 
posed, for I notice that in such positions it 
does not cast its leaves or suffer from at- 
tacks of rust, whereas if planted in low-lying 
positions I have known it to suffer badly in 
this way. A number of plants was discarded 
from the flower garden two years ago for this 
very reason and planted on the higher ground, 
where they have produced such numbers of 
remarkably handsome flowers that we are 
again tempted to find another spot for them 
inside the flower garden. The beautifully- 
shaped buds are of ruddy gold, often 3 inches 
in length and deliciously perfumed. It 
is not at all unusual to find vigorous 
growths carrying six or seven magnificent 
buds. Looking over a small garden last 
autumn in the village of West Hoathly 
(Sussex) I saw a solitary specimen of this 
Rose among hardy plants, its robust growths 
crowned with many fine blooms. E. M. 
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Seasonable 
Prrce' sulted 3 green vegetables have 


not suffered so much this winter as 

was generally anticipated. Brussels 
Sprouts are still yielding useful supplies, and 
the plants which were raised last February 
under glass and pricked out into cold-frames 
have well repaid for the little extra trouble. 
No winter vegetable requires a longer season 
of growth than this, and in a spring like last, 
when March-sown seedlings in open beds 
stood practically still for weeks, the season 
when most progress is made is shortened 
considerably, with the result that the crop is a 
light one. Sprouts in plenty there may 
be, but for the most part without hearts. 
The season of Cauliflowers was cut short7in 
November by frost, but a batch of the variety 
Mammoth I lifted and heeled in in a cold 
lean-to kept up the supply until Christmas. 
Early Broccoli shows clearly the effects of 
the weather, for the frost came before the 
curds had begun to form in most kinds. Of 
three varieties, namely, Osborne’s White, 
Winter White, and Snow’s Winter White, 
the Jast has stood the best. These plants 
were raised on an open border from seed 
sown last March. Successional varieties do 
not appear to have taken any notice of the 
frost, and it is reasonable to assume they will 
now be able to withstand any further cold 
we may have. ‘As yet they show no signs of 
secondary growth, but some time in March, 
at the latest, will pay for a light dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia about the roots. The 
Borecoles, or Kales, are worthy of more 
notice than they receive in many instances, 
for their ‘hardiness is never in question, and 
it is just now when vegetables of their order 
are none too plentiful that they come in; in 
fact, some of them are decidedly unpalatable 
until they have nearly stood the winter. 
Scotch Kale, with its Moss-like heads, is one 
of the best, and-it cooks tender and_ is ~of 
excellent flavour. The Asparagus section, 
which is well represented by Sutiton’s 


Favourite, is a valuable hardy Kale producing © 


large quantities of delicate-flavoured-sprouts. 
Drumhead is a Kale which hearts somewhat 
like the Cabbage of that name, and is very 


acceptable. Cottager’s and Thousand- 
headed are noted hardy sorts, and when well 
cooked are acceptable at this season. In 


common with other gree vegetables, Kales 
require well doing. They also require a 
long growing season, and seeds should be 
sown in March. 


Leeks had a season to their liking, and the 
quality throughout is better than usual. 
Seeds will be sown this month in pots to pro- 
duce plants for putting out in prepared 
trenches in April. A later sowing in ithe open 
will furnish useful samples for a succession. 
Celery seems to be looked upon as much as a 
vegetable as anything nowadays, and the 
crop is an important one, but it does not keep 
well in seasons like the present has been 
unless protected. For the latest rows I use 
two boards nailed together V-shaped to keep 
out snow. and rain, and there is no doubt the 
roots keep sound longer. Parsnips are now 
at their best, owing to being left in the 
ground until wanted. August-sown Turnips 
are proving acceptable, although a good gar- 
den Swede finds most favour. Carrots are 
always acceptable. As a vegetable the im- 
ported Spanish Onion seems more in demand 
than English-grown, on account of its tender- 
ness when cooked. In spite of the wet sea- 
son Potatoes are remarkably free of disease 
and are keeping well. Our heaviest-cropping 
late variety was Rhoderick Dhu, and it is 
also possessed of excellent cooking qualities. 
With me Majestic and The Bishop are not to 
be compared in the yield with Crusader and 
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Vegetables 


Tinwald Perfection, although the latter is on 
the small side. 

Of forced vegetables Seakale is just now 
first, and roots will be potted up to maintain 
a supply until growth, which is hastened in 
standing beds by means of pots and ferment- 
ing material, is available. Asparagus will 
soon be available from strong roots on fer- 
menting material in heated frames. French 
Beans are slow in the absence of sunshine, 
but seeds were sown in December, and the 
lengthening days will warrant a little higher 
temperature. 


Growing Carrots 


Please give me advice on the cultivation of 
ground for Carrots. Last year my Carrots 
were all grub-eaten. They came up fine, and 
after thinning, the Carrot-fly must have at- 
tacked them, for they withered away. I 
would spare no trouble to gain success. How 
can I prevent the Carrot-fly laying its eggs? 

Can I spray the young Carrots with a 
paraffin emulsion, or what spray should I 
use? In preparing the soil I worked in a lot 
of refuse ashes and soot, but it did not help. 

A. ABBEY. 


[This crop requires careful preparation of 
the soil, or forked roots will be plentiful 
when lifting time arrives in autumn. A 
piece of ground that has been manured for a 
previous crop of Peas, Beans, or even Pota- 


toes, will come in suitable for this sowing, | 


and all that will be necessary is a moderate 
dressing of equal parts lime and-soot, digging 
the plot two ‘spits deep and allowing it to 
settle for a few weeks, as the end of March 
or early in April is soon enough for the main 
crop to be sown. 
sowing the seed give the ground another 
light dressing of wood-ashes, forking back 
the piece a couple of times.and getting it 
‘into as fine a tilth as possible, raking off 
stones, etc., before drawing the drills, which 
should be 1 inch in depth, 15 inches apart. 
Sow the seed only moderately thick, and it is 
best to mix some sand or fine dry earth with 
it first, as some varieties cling together. — Fill 
in with the feet and finally rake over the 
plot, or if beds are preferred they should not 
be more than 4 feet wide, having an_alley of 
1 foot between, so that cleaning and thinning 
can be better carried out. Further sow- 
ings should be made up to the end of July, 
when nice voung Carrots should be forth- 
coming daily ups to nearly Christmas. 
Thinning of the crop should be undertaken 
in time, though it need not be done too 
severely when frequently pulling for use, but 
for exhibition a distance of 6 inches or 
8 inches is a necessity. A watch must be 
kept on the tiny seedlings should the weather 
be very showery, as slugs in some seasons 
play havoc with them. If the Carrot-fly puts 
in an appearance the Carrots should be 
spraved with paraffin emulsion or sand, 
wood-ashes, fine cinder-ashes, or sawdust 
should be soaked in paraffin oil and strewed 
between the lines with a view to keeping the 
flies away.—A. G.] 


Preparatory work for Easter 


a 

The old style of doing things which 
obtained in many quarters of ‘‘ making a 
start at Easter,’’ irrespective of the date it 
fell on, is fast going by the board, and it is 
now recognised that, like the early bird, if 
there is any advantage to be gained, it is by 
those who commence operations long before 
Easter, doing an hour’s work now and again 
when daylight and opportunity serve. Apart 
from actual seed sowing, there is much pre- 
paratory work. Digging must be attended 


A few days previous to ~ 


_ quire a long season of growth, and may be 


-.mens are required boring to a depth of 2 feet 


of fine soil. eee Seas UN 4 
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to, trenches got out, beds made up, manure 
procured, and as much useful work as pos- 
sible got through until weather and soil con- 
ditions admit of sowing. Experience has 
proved that early preparation of the ground 
is more likely to bring successful results than 
where, as on former occasions, ground was 
allowed to lie uncultivated and untouched 
from October to April. - LEAHURST. 


The kitchen garden > 


-It is not a bad plan to keep the different 
kitchen crops by themselves. That is to say, 
the earliest crops should be kept in the 
earliest part of the garden, plot, or border, - 
while the late crops have another part allotted 
to them. This can be done when putting in 
the crops. Rows of Peas, Runner Beans, and 
Broad Beans can be sown at intervals. These ~ 
will shelter the dwarf crops as they come on, 
and, moreover, form a sort of screen to the 
coarser kinds of vegetables. Owing to the | 
wet condition of the ground digging has been 
much delayed, and as a consequence, when— 
the work can be proceeded with, no time 
must be lost in getting it done. It is much 
better, however, to wait until the soil is quite 
dry before beginning to dig. A job that we- 
may do in wet weather is to fill frames with 
fresh leaves for an early crop of Potatoes” 
and Radishes. The firmer the leaves are 
placed in the frames the longer the heat will 
last. A mild and slow heat suits. they 
Potatoes best. Just now is a good time to) 
cut Pea stakes and have them tied up in” 
bundles. When cut now they will last longer 
than when the sap has begun to flow in the 
spring time. If cut’early they will last two” 
seasons quite well. Onion stores should be~ 
looked over and all unsound ones picked out. — 


Sears; 
Seakale in the open 


It is now hardly worth while to force | 
further batches of Seakale. The crowns out — 
of doors begin to show signs of movement, — 
and if these be covered with Seakale pots, or 
some rough-and-ready substitute (I have used © 
old zine pails), and if a barrowful of manure — 
be placed round these good Kale may be cut 
in a comparatively. short time. In addition, 
mounds of well-weathered ashes may be 
heaped over other crowns, and these will suc- 
ceed in turn those under the pots. Seakale is 
always appreciated, and is worth any little” 
trouble which its production in quantity may — 
entail. Kirk. © 


Lifting Celery and Leeks 


With the approach of another seaso 
everyone is desirous of getting the cropping” 
ground cleared, manured, and dug in 
readiness for its future occupants. To further 
this work there is no reason why the balance — 
of Leeks and of Celery should not be lifted 
and laid in at the base of a wall or in any” 
other convenient place. Many object to this» 
procedure, but their objections are fanciful, — 
for both Leeks and Celery at this date keep 
perfectly well when laid in until they are re-— 
quired. A ScortisH GARDENER. 
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Sowing Parsnips 3 

See that the ground intended for this crop” 
is deeply trenched and ready, as Parsnips re-_ 
sown as soon as the surface can be freely” 
worked. Sow the seeds thinly in drills” 
15 inches apart, and if the natural soil is” 
heavy and lumpy cover the seeds with fine soik 
from the potting-shed. . Where show speci-_ 


6 inches must be carried out, and after the 
holes have been filled with prepared soil sow 
a pinch of seed, covering same with 13 inches” 
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_ Growing Potatoes for seed in the 
far north 


OSAIC and leaf curl diseases are seri- 
ous troubles to the grower of Potatoes 
for seed. Our illustration to-day 

depicts a block of 50 acres of some of the 
leading varieties growing for seed between 
the mountains and the North Sea in far-off 

Ross-shire. These Potatoes are controlled by 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh. 

It is an endeavour to isolate the crops from 

the stereotyped Potato\lands of Scotland, and 

to keep them free from the infection of 
| diseases common to soils where crops are 
| wont to be grown. 
| The migration of bird life northwards, 
season after season, to their nesting places 
has long been known to the naturalist. The 
young are born in these cold districts, and it 
is thought that this endows them with a 
| stamina which ensures their well-being in 
| their struggle for existence later in their lives. 


| the farther north Potatoes are grown the 
| better do they thrive when brought south- 
| wards. The Ross-shire Potatoes should give 
a good account of themselves on English 


soils. 


| An old-established seed house 
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EW seed houses are better known than 
that of Austin and McAslan, of Glasgow. 
For over 200 years they have served the 
_ community with éver-increasing success, and 
_ they occupy a leading place in the trade now. 
“In 1717 John McAslan rented ‘a piece of 
“ground in the centre of Glasgow from 
}| Hutcheson’s Hospital as a nursery garden, 
' where, in company with his brother Duncan, 
| he laid the foundation of the present busi- 
ness. Ten years later part of the lands of 
pcanside were let to Duncan McAslan. The 
| first printed reference to the seed shop took 
the form of an advertisement in the Glas gow 
| Journal of January 17th, 1760, when the busi- 
ness had passed into the hands of John 
_McAslan, a nephew of the founder. 
| ° The nursery was removed from Deanside, 
| and the ground rented from Hutcheson’s 
eeeoepital given up in 1788 for a more suit- 
| able— site called ‘‘ The Hill,”’ where the 
| family mansion was built. 
|) * In 1782 J. McAslan assumed as partner 
Robert Austin, who had been foreman in the 
' nursery for some time, and the business was 
then styled McAslan and Austin. The new 
ember of the firm had gained considerable 
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| It has definitely been established, too, that - 
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Seed Potato growing in Ross-shire 


experience in London. Before returning to 
Glasgow, in 1779, to enter the employment of 
Mr. McAslan, whose daughter Margaret he 
married in 1786, he was for a time with Mr. 
Chamier at Epsom. For 25 years he took a 
prominent part in the municipal life of Glas- 
gow. In 1817 he was elected a correspond- 
ing member of the Royal Horticultural 
Society of London. The nursery was re- 
moved to Little Govan in 1798, to a site on 
the opposite side of the river to Glasgow 
Green, a subsequent removal to Coplawhill 
being made in 1828. When the Glasgow, 
Barrhead, and Kilmarnock Railway was con- 
structed the firm had to seek new quarters, 
as the railway passed through the nursery. 
This time a suitable site was secured at Tit 
wood, on the Pollock Estate, to which they 
moved in 1868. 

In 1800\James Austin, a younger brother, 

after a time in London, returned to Glasgow 

-as foreman. John McAslan retired from the 
business in 1803, and his son Alexander was 
then assumed a partner by Robert Austin, 
and the designation of the firm was changed 
to Austin and McAslan. James Austin was 
admitted a partner in 1812. In 1841, when 
the last-named became sole partner, he 
assumed’ his son, Hugh, and Robert Thom- 
son, who had been in the employment of the 
firm for a number of years, as partners. A 
further change took place after.the death of 
James Austin and his son, when John Lowe, 
who had been gardener to the Duke of 

\ Hamilton, entered the firm. In 1859 William 
‘Austin, a nephew of Robert and James, who 
had been in business as a nurseryman at 
Partick, became a partner, and following the 
death of Mr. Thomson, a year later, Mr. 
Austin was joined by James Hunter. Under 
their joint management the business was 
very much extended, and began to assume its 
present dimensions. 

The nursery was removed to its present site 
at Cathcart in 1886, and the present seed shop 
premises in Mitchell’ Street, Glasgow, were 
acquired. ; 

Notwithstanding the vagaries of the 
northern climate the firm has many achieve- 
ments to its credit. It has always held a 
foremost place in catering for the needs of 
the gardener, and takes a pride in supplying 
the best possible seeds and plants. It is up 
to date in every respect and the motto is now, 
as it ever has been: ‘‘ Once a customer, 
always a customer.’’ In the remote fast- 
nesses of the Highland glens, and in the 
populous suburbs, on the workman’s allot- 
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ment and in the estate garden, Austin’s seeds 
are equally well known. 

The nurseries; which extend to nearly 50 
acres, have been long known for the quality 
of their stock. Roses make a fine display in 
their season, all the leading varieties being 
included. 

Practically the whole range of bedding 
plants is covered, and attention is also given 
to the cultivation of forest trees, fruit trees, 
and shrubs, while the growing of vegetables 
for seed is a prominent feature of the work. 
The firm exhibits at the principal horticul- 
tural shows. Last season they staged very 
fine displays, especially at the Glasgow Show 
and the Royal Caledonian Horticultural 
Society’s Show in Edinburgh, at both of 
which they received the highest award. 

The firm is in the agricultural seed busi- 
ness as well. eg Pre Ce 


The stoke-hole 


A reliable stoker is a valuable-asset at all 
times, but trebly so-now fuel is so expensive. 
Assuming that the chimneys. were swept in 
early autumn, the next important item is to 
keep the flues thoroughly clear of soot and 
the ash-pit clear of débris so that the best 
draught possible is maintained. This does 
not mean that more fuel will be consumed. 
On the contrary, less will suffice when a fire 
goes well, likewise less attention. The man 
in charge must observe weather conditions, 
as the fires should be slowed. down, if not en- 
tirely shut off, during the few hours’. sun- 
shine we get at this time of the year, 
husbanding the solar heat. wherever possible 
so as to save the fire being started afresh for 
an hour or so. Happily, we have an im- 
proved method of heating glasshouses than 
of yore, when someone had to be up all night 
during hard weather. Now, with an up-to- 
date boiler and better setting, this is no 
longer necessary. What a relief to the gar- 
dener to feel all will be well next morning, 
provided nothing goes wrong with the boiler, 
A point should always be made of reserving 
a heap of damp ashes in a corner to damp 
down the fire when necessary and when bank- 
ing up at night. The regulation of the 


“damper, too, requires much thought at all 


times, not omitting the bottom draught, or 
you may find by the morning the fire has 
burnt itself out and the required temperature 
of a given structure far too low, and frost 
actually got in. It is only strict observance 
to the working of the boiler that will prevent 
this happening. J. Mayne, 
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Two Famous Scottish Vines 


HE growing of Grapes has ever pro- 
vided an outlet for many a gardener’s 
enthusiasm. It is not, however, every 
gardener who has the good fortune to grow 
a Vine which will eventually become one of 
the best in the country. In Scotland there 
are several Vines which have become famous 
for their excellence and productivity. There 
is hardly an estate or large private garden 
which does not have its Vine; whose produce 
has at one time or another secured for its 
raiser high awards at the leading exhibitions 
in the country. In addition there are a few 
cases where the cultivation of a Vine has be- 
come an industry, whose owners have 
achieved fame by their skill and enterprise. 
Who has not heard of the Tweed Vineyards 
at Clovenfords? There, right in the heart of 


Mr. Duncan Buchanan, at Kippen, Stirling- 
shire. Established 30 years ago the Forth 
Vineyard has brought fame to its owner, who 
showed in his choice of site that foresight 
which has been a conspicuous feature of his 
whole career. For many years the superiority 
of his exhibits of Grapes at the leading shows 
was unchallenged. The principal Vine is a 
Gros Colman, which is one of the largest in 
the world. Grown on the extension system, 
it now cevers Over 4,000 square feet of roof, 
while the stem exceeds 4o inches in girth. 
Succeeding years have recorded steady in- 
creases in. the yield of this Vine. For 
example, in 1914 933 bunches were matured, 
in 1915 the thousand limit was exceeded, 
while in 1922, 2,032 bunches were harvested. 

Additional varieties under cultivation at 
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came collapse, sometimes at once, sometimes 
gradually. I have often wondered whether 
the stock upon which the Apricot is worked 
may not have some connection with failures. 
The stock most commonly used—or at least 
in my experiepce—is the Mussel Plum. This 
is naturally'a rampant grower, and it may be 
possible that the stock communicates its oyer- 
exuberance to the Apricot by supplying it 
with more vigour than its more delicate 
tissues can make use of, and by the rupture 
of these ‘‘ branch-perishing ’’ may be, if not 
directly caused, at least induced. 


I offer the following suggestion to nursery- 
men who specialise in fruit trees :—Raise a 
batch of seedling Apricots, and when these 
reach a suitable size let them be grafted with 
a reliable Apricot such as, for instance, Moor 
Park. 


ment, 


Stock and scion would be in agree- 
the combination 


would be a natural 





View in one of the large Gros Colman houses at Clovenfords 
These houses, 250 feet long, were planted about 1870 and have yielded heavy crops ever since 


the Scott country, the foundation of this 
famous vineyard was laid by the late Mr. 
William Thomson in 1868, which is now ably 
managed by his grandson, Mr. W. H. Thom- 
son. This garden covers an area of about 
6 acres, the “greater part of which is under 
glass. From ‘the very outset there has been a 
popular demand for Clovenfords Grapes, 
whose excellence is known alike in London 
and Edinburgh. It is in theJatter city that 
by far the greater part of the crop is now dis- 
posed of. Some 15,000 lbs. are marketed 
every year, the varieties including Muscat of 
Alexandria, Black Hamburgh, Buckland 
Sweetwater, with Gros Colman as the staple 
crop. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the. stock 
has been renewed from time to time by the 
planting of young Vines, the bulk of them 
has been in bearing for over 40 years. The 
prolific crops are noteworthy and. speak 
volumes for the methods of cultivation. 

Another famous vineyard is that owned by 


Kippen include Muscat of Alexandria and 
Diamond Jubilee. 


| 


The Elusive Apricot 


HERE has recently been some cor- 

respondence regarding the Apricot, and 

this is all to the good, because it is only 
by the exchange of opinions and of the ex- 
periences of the contributors that the truth 
may possibly be arrived at. I think it may 
be taken for granted that the Apricot is the 
most unreliable fruit tree which is grown in 
this country. The mysterious disease, which 
is known variously as ‘ branch-perishing ’’ 
and ‘* branch-dying,’’ appears to have baffled 
all investigators, and repeated failures have 
eventually discouraged many from further 
planting the Apricot. Among the latter I am 
one. Time after time have I planted trees 
time -after time they have temporarily suc- 
ceeded, even for a number of years. Then, 
without warning, and without visible cause, 


one, and there would be more likelihood of 
ultimate better results. Many of us who are 
interested in this-and in similar matters are 
debarred by obvious reasons from experiment- 
ing in this direction; but nurserymen who 
nowadays are, to speak colloquially, up to 
date, and who have more resources than the 
private gardener, might, and with profit to 
themselves, look into the matter. I believe, 


\ too, that if we had sufficient patience to wait 


until seedling Apricots reached a fruiting 
size these would be stronger, healthier, and 
better bearers than the grafted tree. The 
obvious objection, of course, is that the fruits 


might not be so good as those of existing 


varieties. Better a healthy tree which 
bears admittedly less fine fruits than -one 


which, bearing fine fruits, is always a cause 
of anxiety. These few notes are the outcome 
of a considerable amount of thought and 
much very modified success with the elusive 
and disappointing Apricot. W. McGurroe. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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PRUIT 


Melons and Cucumbers in 
greenhouse and frame 


T is possible to grow Cucumbers very suc- 
cessfully in the greenhouse during the 
summer. The Melons require a higher 
temperature and a structure to themselves, 
_so if the greenhouse is devoted entirely to the 
plants fine crops of fruits may be secured. 
Amateur cultivators, however, would, | 
feel sure, succeéd_better with these plants in 
a frame on a hotbed than in:a greenhouse. 
An amateur cultivator in Lancashire, who 
possessed a span-roofed greenhouse, used to 
grow Cucumbers so well in it that young 
gardeners from the neighbouring large estab- 
lishments made a point of going to see the 
crops every year. The structure had low side 
walls and a roof with a sharp pitch—an angle 
~ of 60 degs. The beds were made up on both 
sides and faced with turves cut and placed in 
position whole, and so sustained the com- 
post, specially mixed, between the walls of 
- the turves. ~ 
MeEtons.—In the various catalogues and in 
advertisements in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
readers will see that there are suitable varie- 
ties for growing in structures not highly 
heated. That exquisite littke Melon, Munro’s 
Little Heath, may be grown in a cold-frame 
and without the aid of any hotbed. The 


One seed should be sown in a very small pot 
~ covered with 1 inch of soil, the pots being 
plunged to their rims in Cocoanut-fibre or 
leaf-soil, stood in a box or propagating-frame. 
The soil should be in a medium state as re- 
gards moisture, then watering will not be 
necessary till the resultant plants are pro- 
ducing their second rough leaf. A safe way 
of applying water is by immersing the pots 
in a vessel of tepid water for a few seconds; 
it is better than watering at the top and 
wetting the stems. : 
- In the meantime, the bulk of the soil for 
the bed, in. house or frame, should be dealt 
' with. The best soil is that inclined to be 
heavy, not sandy, but it should be dry, kept 
under cover, and not contain the roots of 
' live weeds or Grass. A gentle hotbed, even 
_ “in the greenhouse, will help the young plants 


f 


the growth throughout. The hotbed must be 
well firmed and the compost placed on it 
_ 1 foot deep. When the soil is warmed 
through nicely the young plants should be 
planted 18 inches apart and grown as 
cordons. In this form they will be more 
interesting to amateurs, and certainly they 
yield more fruits than grown as spreading 
specimens on a given space. The soil 
should be well firmed and the plants very 
‘carefully watered at all times. Only a small 
chink of air, at the top of the house, will be 
. needed till later in the season, and the 
internal atmosphere should be medium as 
_ regards moisture. The 
TRAINING.is done by confining the plants to 
Re one main stem. When the latter has grown 
_ three-parts up the trellis the point is pinched 
off; side shoots will grow rapidly, but the 
basal ones will be the most forward, and 
Ais these should be stopped at one joint beyond 
the embryo fruit that forms. The fruits 
_ should be ‘‘ set’ about noon on a bright day, 
* one or two fruits to a plant being sufficient 
~ to retain to mature, the ones selected being 
. of about the same size. I have matured, on 
= the cordon system, 90 fruits where I could 
/ — only ripen 30 on the extension. When the 
_ young fruits are swelling nicely apply weak 
% liquid-manure at alternate waterings and 
be give a rich surface mulch, just enough to 
| cover the roots, every week. Apply water 
| See ; ST : 
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compost for the seeds should not contain any 
manure, a nice loamy compost is the best. 


— to get established more quickly and benefit _ 
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through a rosed watering-can. As the fruits 
approach the ripening stage a drier atmo- 
sphere must be maintained and more air ad- 
mitted. Less water should be given, and not 
any to the 6-inch circle of soil around the 
plant’s stem. 

CucuMBERS are treated in much the same 
way, but in their case half loam, half leaf- 
soil, and a fourth part of rotted manure form 
the best compost. The plants are trained 
differently, too, the shoots being allowed to 
extend to fill up the trellis in the house or the 
frame-space, as the case may be. When 
young fruits form at a joint the shoot is 
stopped, the next one being treated in a simi- 
lar way, thus Cucumbers are borne at nearly 
every joint. The border soil is not made so 
firm as it is for Melons, and the top- 
dressings are of lighter compost, with manure 
added and applied frequently. Weak doses 
of clear soot-water are, as well as ordinary 
clear liquid-manure, very beneficial. The 
heat should be maintained and a moist atmo- 
sphere, too. Sun-heat in both cases is very 
beneficial. Old, seared leaves should be re- 
moved and all very weakly shoots to prevent 
overcrowding. Hero of Lockinge (white 
flesh) and Blenheim Orange (scarlet flesh) 
are two reliable varieties of Melons, and 
Telegraph Cucumber. for all amateurs or 
beginners to grow. Hants. 


Mismanagement of Apple-trees 


In the West of England the majority of 
orchards are pruned during the early months 
of the year, and it is highly interesting to see 
how this work is performed in many orchards. 
A very useful lesson may be learned how not 
to do it, more especially in cases where the 
trees are of large sizé and of considerable age. 
The mode of operating generally is to saw off 
large branches without any piarticular care as 
to a clean cut, and to get the work finished as 
rapidly as possible without any other con- 
sideration as to whether the work has been 
properly performed or not. If ‘ daylight,”’ 
as it is locally termed, is let into the trees, 
a sort of satisfied feeling prevails. Another 
source of satisfaction is that the faggot-heap 
is replenished and plenty of wood obtained for 
another 12 months. With trees of large size 
it is needless to state that this wholesale saw- 
ing away of large limbs is most injurious, 
and cannot be too strongly condemned, as the 
trees are crippled for years, and in many in- 
stances never recover from such severe dis- 
memberment. As a case in point, I may men- 
tion one particular orchard of large Apple- 
trees that was pruned in the ruthless manner 
above described eight years ago. At that time 
the trees were in a healthy and vigorous con- 
dition, with every prospect of continuing so 
for many years, the only objection being that 
the growth was rather congested. ‘This 
objection, however, was remedied with a 
vengeance. On seeing the same orchard a 
short time ago it presented ia miserable spec- 
tacle. Most of the trees were dying from the 
bottom upwards; many had been blown down 
by gales, and all looked wretched—in fact, 
cumbering the ground. Yet in spite of many 
such instances of bad pruning, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, mutilation, farmers will per- 
sist in engaging men who have no practical 
knowledge of the work to prune their orchard 
trees, agreeing to give a certain sum to go 
over all the trees and give them a good prun- 
ing. No wonder the so-called pruning is done 
in a reckless and barbarous manner. I think 
no class of men needs lessons more than the 
farmers. They possess a splendid climate, 
good soil, and every opportunity to grow the 
finest Apples, but they lack the necessary 
knowledge to make the orchard one of the 
most remunerative portions of the farm. For- 
tunately, there are a few farmers who do 
manage. their orchards in a style that would 
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be a credit to the most skilful fruit-grower, 
but these few exceptions only go to prove the 
rule, and it is a pleasure to observe the care 
and sound judgment exercised by them. 
Every year they go over all their trees, lightly 
pruning and removing any small branches 
that cross orf have been broken by fruit or 
wind, and cutting back any shoots that would 
throw the head of the tree on one side or out 
of shape. Afterwards, all prunings are col- 
lected and put into a heap with other refuse 
and burnt. The ashes are returned to the 


_ orchard and spread among the trees ; these act 


as a capital fertiliser, and in a great measure 
return to the soil that which was taken from 
it. Not only so, but the orchard gets manured 
like any other portion of the farm from which 
a crop is taken; the result is fine, clean, 
healthy trees, producing beautiful fruit and a 
thick sward of sweet Grass underneath, ex- 
cellent for early lambs, thus proving advan- 
tageous in several ways. Another point in 
favour of this light annual pruning is that 
there seldom, if ever, arises the necessity for 
removing a large limb from a fruit-tree. The 
crops, too, are far more certain and the fruit 
much finer both in colour and size, conse- 
quently realising ia greater value in the mar- 
kket, and causing purchasers to be anxious to 
secure further supplies. I could name several 
farmers who bestow proper attention on their 
orchards, and who always make very re 
munerative prices yearly, to the astonishment 
of those who are disciples of mismanagement. 
W. 


Apple Wellington 


Those who may not be averse to a rather 
acid Apple, but one which, in spite of that, 
has quite a good flavour when cooked, will 
find such-in Wellington. The variety is 
known by various synonyms, and this I take 
to be proof of popularity in any Apple; and 
that Wellington is popular no pomologist will 
deny. The variety is what may be called a 
‘« district ’’ Apple—that is to say, it succeeds 
in a marked way in certain neighbourhoods, 
while in others it is rather unreliable. Per- 
sonal experience has led me to the conclusion 
that on deep, rich, rather moist soils, Wel- 
lington is predisposed to canker. Even in 
more kindly soils this failing is not unknown, 
but I am almost, I may say quite, certain 
that in the case of this Apple the use of the 
knife is responsible for the disease. If trees 
of Wellington be allowed to extend almost as 
they will there will be but little canker and 
the crops will be heavy. Individual fruits 
vary according to the stock employed. Thus, 
on the free stock, they are large and of a 
pale-green colour. When the broad-leaved 
Paradise is used the fruits are smaller and 
flushed with a rosy-red. It must be said, too, 
that the smaller fruits keep better than the 
larger ones. I-have had them in good order 
in April. I once found a tree under the name 
of Dumelow’s Seedling on a west wall, and 
never beforé, or since, have I seen such mag- 
nificent fruits of this fine Apple. 

W. McG. 


Grape Gros Maroc 

Why is it that Gros Maroc is such a 
favourite with many good fruit growers? 
Admittedly, the variety makes a “nice” 
bunch, it is not difficult to manage, and the 
magnificent bloom which covers the berries 
renders Gros Maroc very pleasing to the eye. 
The crucial test of a Grape is its flavour, and 
here, I think Gros Maroc fails. In that re- 
spect I would hesitate to rank it higher than 
Gros Colman, and were I planting a new 
vinery neither of them would find a place. 
The bunches and berries of both are very 
handsome and, no doubt, they are less liable 
to shanking than more thighly-flavoured 
Grapes, but, after all, ‘‘ handsome is as 
handsome does.’”? A ScotrisH GARDENER. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


The annual meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Horticultural Society (which has 
been established nearly 100 years) was held 
in the Oak Room of ‘the Guildhall, Norwich, 
on February 16th. Captain J. H. Mander 
presided. The annual report prepared by the 
Secretary records that the spring show, 
which, owing to shortage of funds, had been 
suspended for two years, would be revived 
again this year as a three-day show in St. 
Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, on April 24th, 25th, 
and 26th. During the past year over 100 new 
subscribers were obtained, bringing the 
membership to 480. The finances were in a 
good condition, with a balance of over 4100 
on the credit side. 

Captain Mander was elected President and 
Sir Bartle Frere Vice-President. Captain 
A. Sandys-Winsch was re-elected Secretary 
and thanked for his efforts during the past 
year in making the Society in so strong a 
position. There were a few alterations to 
the retiring Committee, owing to death and 
resignation. Mr. H. Harper-Smith and Mr. 
Herbert Perry were re-elected Hon. Auditors 
and thanked for theiriservices. 

It was agreed to hold the summer show 
this year on July 3rd in the grounds~of 
Carrow Abbey, Norwich, the residence of the 
Lord Mayor. 

Reference was made to the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Honours which had been re- 
cently conferred upon Mr. Sydney Morris, a 
keen supporter of the N. and N.H.S., anda 
letter of congratulation was sent to him, with 
a hope for a-speedy recovery to good health. 

AyTcu-PEA. 
United Horticultural Benefit and 
Provident Society 


The monthly meeting of this Society was 


held in the. R.H.S. Hall on Monday, 
February 11th, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis pre- 
siding. Nine new members were elected. 


Two members over the age of 70 years with- 
drew the sum of £60 3s. 8d. from their 
deposit accounts, and the sum _ of 
428 18s. 2d., plus £10 funeral benefit, was 
passed for payment to the nominee of one 
deceased member. The sick pay for the 
month on the private side was £96 gs., State 
Section £86 12s., and maternity claims £6. 

Grants amounting to #15 12s. were made 
from the State Section to four members for 
dental treatment and £1 13s. to two mem- 
bers for optical treatment. Three other 
cases were also considered. 

The Trustees reported that they had in- 
vested a further sum of £1,000, and instruc- 
tions were given to invest a further £1,000. 

The arrangements for the annual meeting 
were made, also for the alteration of rules 
for new members to become eligible for bene- 
fits after six months, and that the sum of 
420 in future be paid to the nominees in 
Scales X and A, £15 in B, and £10 in Scales 
C and D, which it is hoped may be the means 
of securing a greater influx of new members. 

A. C. Hitt, Secretary. 


The Horticultural College, Swanley 

A féte at which there will be stalls : horti- 
cultural, home-grown produce, handicrafts ; 
side shows, competitions, and dramatic enter- 
tainments, in aid of the College Development 
Fund, will be held at Swanley on Saturday, 
March 1st. Lady Fitzgerald will open the 
féte at 2.30 p.m. 


Honour for Mr. C. Harman Payne 

The French Government has sent Mr. 
Harman Payne, through the Minister of 
Agriculture, an official notification of his 
appointment as Commander of the Order of 
the Mérite Agricole. This is a very high dis- 
tinction, and so far as we are aware this is 
the first time it has been bestowed upon an 
English horticulturist, _ 


_leaf-soil and peat. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS - 


Ceratostigma Willmottiana 

Is it advisable to cut back old-plants of 
Ceratostigma Willmottiana or merely remove 
the seed-pods? I call this the best and 
easiest of all shrubs. E. C. Buxton. 

[Ceratostigma Willmottiana requires but 
little cutting back as a rule, but it is advisable 
to remove old flowering growths and weak 
shoots. 
you, it is undoubtedly one of-the finest of all 
flowering shrubs, with a long season of 
beauty. People in cold and exposed districts, 


even a few miles north of London, have a 


difficulty in bringing the plant through the 
winter. ] 


Soil for top-dressing rock plants 

(©. H. Spring Rice).—The majority of 
Alpine plants thrive best in deep, cool, and 
gritty soil. In this they can root deeply, and 
when once well rooted they will not suffer 
from drought. Any good, free loam, with 
plenty of sand and grit, will be found to suit 
many Alpines. Peat is required for some, 
such as Trillium, Cypripedium, and various 
other mountain and bog plants. Hence, 
though the general mass of a rock garden 
may be of an open, loamy nature, there 
should be here and there masses of sandy 
The soil of one or more 
parts might also be chalky for the plants that 
are known to thrive in such. Any other 
varieties of soil required by individual kinds 
can be given as they are planted. Loosen up 
the surface and top-dress your soil with the 
various materials that the plants need. 


Ornithogalum lacteum 

(P. E. M.).—This is the Chincherinchee, of 
South Africa, about which we have had many 
inquiries recently. Bulbs may be -obtained 
from Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. We doubt if it will 
succeed in the open, but it is a most desirable 
plant for the greenhouse. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Size of a tennis court 

(Anxious).—The tennis court should be’ 78 
feet long and 27 feet wide for a single-handed 
game, and for a double-handed game 78 feet 
long and 36 feet wide. It is divided across 
the middle (of the length) by a net, which 
should be 3 feet 6 inches high at the posts 
and about 3 feet high at the centre. The 
half-court line is half-way between the side 
lines and parallel with them. The service 
lines are 21 feet from the net and parallel 
with it. Stretch a line along and run the 
marker, filled with liquid whiting, ‘along this 
to mark out the court. 


Tobacco dust 

(C. S. P., Shanghai).—The Tobacco dust, 
obtained -in quantity from the floor of a 
cigarette factory, should be of great service 
for fumigating your greenhouse. In a large 
greenhouse it might be smouldered in a pan 
over a brazier of red-hot coals; in a small 
house it could be heated by a spirit lamp. 
We do not consider that the Tobacco dust 
would be of much use, if any, for digging 
into the ground, but an extract might be pre- 
pared for spraying purposes as an insecticide 
or plant wash. 


Fertilising mixture for lawn 


(A. Abbey).—You do not give the size of 
your lawn, but if you mix your material ac- 
cording to the instructions given on page 71, 
February 2nd, and apply 1 bushel to every 
28 square vards you will find it quite satis- 
factory. Of course, if a smaller quantity 
than that given is required, all you have to 
do is to halve the various items. E..M, 


Where this plant succeeds, as with 
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Schools for lady gardeners 
(Mrs. - W. <A: -H.,~ Ballater, N,B.).—Thess 
best-known schools for lady gardeners are :— 
The Horticultural College, Swanley, Kent. 
The University College, Reading. a 
Lady Warwick’s School for Gardening, — 
Studley College, Studley, Warwickshire.  ~ 
Royal Botanic Society’s School of Garden-  ~ 
ing, Regent’s Park, London, N-W.1,5 0 | 
Garden School, Ragged Lands, Glyn, — 
Sussex. : 
Mrs. Fisher, Mayny, Tiverton, Devon. 
The only college in Scotland for ladies with 
which we are acquainted is the Edinburgh 
School- of Gardening for “Women, - Corstor- _ 
phine, Midlothian. ee 
Application for prospectuses and particu-— 
lars should be made to the Principal in all 
cases, - 
The firm in Tunbridge Wells who specialise. 
in Irises is Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., 
Ltd., The Old Gardens, Tunbridge Wells. 


SHORT REPLIES ee 


~ Poplar, Gravesend.—You cannot do better 
than use Holly_as a screen. Get vigorous 
young seedlings and prepare the ground well — 
by trenching and manuring the site for the 
hedge. Se he =e 
T. W.—1, Any nurseryman who supplies 
bedding plants ought to be able to supply 
Gazanias; 2, write to Amos Perry, nursery- 
man, Enfield. ; = 
Ed, C. Ede.—Anything in the way of de- — 
cayed leaves may be used in both cases, and 
should be applied in the spring. is 
E. L.-C. Ede.—Certainly not. Allow all 
the decayed leaves to remain, as, if you will 
examine them, you will find that they area _ 
mass of fibrous roots, so necessary for the ~ 
welfare of the various plants. All too often 
one sees these decayed leaves removed, and 
the legitimate inhabitants suffer in con- 
sequence. 
C. Carpenter. — Centaurea pulcherrima. 
This plant can be obtained of Isaac House 
and Son, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
S. Meddick.—1, Cedrus Libani; 2, Sequoia ~ 
gigantea; 3, Pseudotsuga Douglasi. 
C. Reid.—Goat Willow (Salix caprea). 
A. Donovan.—Ornithogalum lacteum. See 
reply to ‘‘ P. E. M.”’ on this page. 


The Kew Guild “Journal” 
Kewites in all parts of the world will be 
glad to know that the ‘* Journal”’ of the Kew 
Guild is now ready for distribution. This 
year’s issue is dedicated to John Masters 
Hillier, the member of the staff at Kew with 
the longest record of service. The list of » 
appointments, especially in the tropics, does > 
not appear as imposing as in former years, 
but the good average attendance of young 
gardeners at the ~Mutual Improvement 
Society is a sure indication that the meetings 
are enjoyed—the attendance is approaching — 
that of 20 years ago, when very heated de- 
bates took place. The Kew men who have 
passed away during the year are William 
Robson, Montserrat, British West Indies; ~ 
G. H. Richards, of XL-All fame; William 
Coomber, for 20 years Superintendent of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park; 
Robert Mearns, nurseryman, Toronto; Alfred 
Parsons, Simla, who, during his 58 years’ ~ 
residence there did much to foster horticul- 
ture in India, and Justin Allen, who, from _ 
1879 to 1911, was connected with the Works 
Department, Kew. The Secretary of the 
Kew Guild is Mr. E. G. Dunk, 197, Kew 
Road, Kew, Surrey, - ae 
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-may be planted any 
“time between early 
“November and __ the 


“will provide a splendid 


| yarieties of Asters are 
free from this 


_rule, form neat, com- 


about 18 inches high 


_ gested mass to one or two thick stakes. 
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Michaelmas Daisies to Plant in March 


ERENNIAL Asters are refined in colour 
and form, and great improvements are 
being effected each year as new varieties 


are placed on the market. The flowers 
are loved by bees and butterflies, and the 


plants may be used in varying positions in 


both large and small gardens. <A border en- 
tirely devoted to Michaelmas Daisies, with a 
carpet of Tufted Pansies for the spring and 
early summer, is a striking sight. 

Seed may be sown under glass at the end 
of January or early in February, and will pro- 
duce plants which will flower in the autumn 
of the same year. Young shoots from 3 
inches to 4 inches long may be pulled off 
from the old plants in early spring and will 
soon make fine plants. The stools should be 
lifted and divided every 
two or three years, re- 

taining the younger 
_outside portions, whilst 
the older centre parts 
are thrown away. They 


middle of April, and 


display of colour the 
following autumn. An 
objection that used to 
be raised against most 
of these Daisies was 
that the roots formed 
runners and _— spread 
‘over the beds where 
they were planted, 
robbing the soil and 
‘spoiling neighbouring 
plants. The newer 


fault, 
“and the roots, as a 
pact clumps. All kinds 
-may be cut down when 


without damaging the 
plants. Fresh growths 
will soon be made, 
and these, although bearing much shorter 
stems than usual, will bloom at the same 


} time as those which~have been allowed to’ 


‘grow naturally. 

Staking is of the greatest importance. This 
is often carried out in a very perfunctory 
fashion, and the growths are tied in a con 
t is 
_ always best to use three or four light stakes, 
_and either Willow or Hazel wands are excel- 





lent. Another good plan is to place Pea- 


sticks amongst the plants, but care must be 
taken to ensure that these are perfectly sound 
and that the ends of the sticks are inserted 
deeply enough in the ground to withstand the 
autumn rains and winds. There are several 
distinct sections of these Asters, and in them 
are to be. found many variable species and 
garden hybrids. The majority of the varie- 


“ties grown in our gardens belong to the 


Novr-BEteir section. The original. species 
came from North America, where it grows 
4 feet high and in September bears pale blue 
flowers. It has spreading rhizomes by means 
of which it increases rapidly and can always 
be identified by its lance-shaped leaves. The 
flowers remain open day and night, whilst in 
the case of Aster Nove Angliz the flowers, 
which are showy by day, close at night. This 





Transplanting large Rhododendrons to the British Empire Exhibition 
= at Wembley 


species, has erect growth often 6 feet in 
height, and the large flowers vary from pink 
to purple. The leaves are very woolly. Three 
good varieties in the latter section are Lil 
Fardell (with large rose-pink flowers), Mrs. 
S. T. Wright (rosy-purple), and Ryecroft 
Purple (a fine purple). In the Novi-Belgii 
section the varieties are so numerous that it 
is difficult to pick and choose, but the follow- 
ing 12 are well worthy of cultivation :— 
White: Sam Bamham. Climax, a seedling— 


this is the best white; Maid of Colwall, long 
graceful spikes of large white single flowers 
which do not fade to pink. Pink: Aldenham 
Pink has deep pink flowers of medium size; 
Pink Pyramid has brilliant rich rose flowers; 
Louvain is a lovely soft pink variety ; Rapture 
bears pale pink flowers; Dick Ballard is a 
good dwarf mid-season kind bearing double 
rosy-pink flowers. Blue and Grey: Blue 
Gem, one of the best late blues, is a dwarf 
grower; Anita Ballard is of an exquisite 
shade of soft Cornflower-blue—the individual 
flowers are 2 inches in diameter and are 
gracefully recurved. ; Lavender is a very early- 
flowering variety with extra large and semi- 
double flowers of a rich shade of lavender; 
Little Boy Blue is, perhaps, the best blue yet 
raised, and the plant forms erect little 
pyramids smothered in 
bloom; Grey Lady 
rather resembles a 
Japanese Chrysanthe- 
mum—the semi-double 
flowers, with their 
Fo n. g«- ray ~ florets 
arranged very loosely, 
are of a beautiful opal- 
grey colour. The 

A. CORDIFOLIUS: sec- 
tion has broad _ basal 


heart-shaped leaves, 
and in many of the 
varieties the  under- 
ground rhizomes 


spread very freely. The 
small blue starry 
flowers- are borne on 
long slender branches. 
Two of the prettiest 
varieties are  Photo- 
graph, a pale laven- 
der, and Little Bo- 
Peep, which has 
silvery - blue flowers 
with dark centres. The 

A, ERICOIDES section 
is recognised by its 
Heath-like growth and 
graceful sprays of 
Blue Star, Silver 
medium-sized flowers. 
Queen, and Hon. Edith Gibbs are three of 
the best. The 

DiFFUSUS AND VIMINEUS sections are noted 
for their tufted habit of growth. In the 
former section we get medium-sized flowers, 
whilst in the latter, with its small, dainty 
blooms, we have varieties such as Starlight 
(lilac-mauve) and Lovely, which well deserves 
its name on account of its graceful growth 
and soft blush-pink flowers. The 

AMMELLUS section is quite distinct. The 
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jlants are of dwarf habit with broad leaves, 
and the roots do not spread much. The best 
variety is King George, with large trusses, 
the individual flowers of which are often 
2 inches to 3 inches in diameter. The colour 
is a blue-violet, whilst the disc is golden- 
yellow. 

Before leaving the Michaelmas Daisies ] 
would like to mention a very interesting 
species of Aster which comes from the West 
Indies—Aster sub-coeruleus. This bears 
‘lowers as large as those of Marguerites, ofa 
lovely shade of mauve with orange centre. 
They flower in June and only grow 2 feet 
high. Seedlings raised in spring or autumn 
will flower the following year. 

Ropert W. ASCROFT. 

The Flower Cottage, East Molesey. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


‘as 
Forty-five years of “Gardening” 

It was in March, 1879, that the first num- 
ber of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED made 
appearance. It was founded, as all the world 
knows, by William Robinson for all who 
enjoy the charms and the many healthful and 
profitable advantages of gardening. During 
these 45 years a great advance has been made 
in gardening. Its progress, when followed 
step by step, may not appear to be specially 
impressive, but, taken in the aggregate, it is 
little short of a revelation. The introduction 
of hardy trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
from China alone has almost revolutionised 
the outdoor garden. It is our aim to keep 
abreast of the times and to be of real help 
and assistance to our readers. We want to 
help in the better cultivation of flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables, and all who garden success- 
fully are encouraged to come forward and 
sive others the benefit of their experience. 


Transplanting large Rhododendrons 


The illustration on the preceding page de- 
picts the removal of large specimen Rhodo- 
dendrons from the nurseries of Messrs. R. 
Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, to 
the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley. 
Many of the trees are between 20 feet to 
30 feet high, and over 60 years old. - No 
matter how large, these Rhododendrons are 
taken up with ‘good balls of soil and moved 
by experts with impunity. As a rule it-is 
safer to transplant all trees when they are 
young. The older they get the more pre- 
carious does the operation become. There are 
occasions, as in the case at Wembley, when 
it is necessary to transplant large specimens, 
and the operation-can only be successfully 
performed with considerable labour and skill. 
Rhododendrons transplant better in March 
than-at any time of the year. At Wembley 
these specimen Rhododendrons are being 
planted on an extensive scale, and the effect 
‘s verv fine even when the trees are not in 
flower. 


A tare Spindle tree (Euonymous yedoen- 
sis) 

Such attractive shrubs as the subject of 
this note are by no means common. The 
large leaves, each nearly 5 inches in length 
and 3 inches broad, are of a brilliant red in 
the autumn. Even more striking than its 
leaves are the large quantities of fruits, which 
are of a lovely soft pink shade, quite unusual, 
even among this most interesting genus of 
ornamental shrubs. S5 


Aralia sttuenensis 

This is a very distinct and interesting shrub 
for a sh®ltered border, where it becomes quite 
ornamental during late summer, owing to the 
large quantity of purplé-black fruits, which 
are borne at the tips of the slender, drooping 


hase 


sans 
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branches. These very much resembie the 
fruits of the Ivy and are borne in rounded 
clusters, each 2 inches in diameter. There is, 
however, something more striking in their 
appearance than is found in those of the Ivy. 
The woody stems are tinted with red, and 
spiny, and the leaflets, usually three in num- 
ber, are of a glaucous hue. ELM, 


Hardiness of Asparagus Sprenger 


A plant of this in a 6-inch pot remained in 
a vinery after the Grapes were cut and is 
still there. It-has been repeatedly frozen as 
hard as a brick, but is as fresh and bright as 
plants that have been all through the winter 
in ordinary greenhouse temperature. Had the 
pot been plunged I should not be so much 
surprised, but the roots were frozen through 
and. through. It is evident that this 
Asparagus can endure much cold, and I am 
convinced that it would thrive in the open air 
‘ny the warmer districts of the British Isles. 
Even where sharp frosts occur its safety 
would probably be secured by protecting the 
crowns with leaves, and it may be that the 
shelter afforded by a_ superior vegetation 
would be enough to” guarantee its safety in- 
the warmer counties. The experiment is 
worth trying, for this Asparagus is such.a 
vigorous, strong-rooted thing that it would 
quickly form big specimens that would have 
a very nice appearance. BYFLEET. 


Berberis Wilsone 


One of the best Barberries for the rock 
garden is this Chinese species, whose some- 
what pendent habit of growth makes it an 
admirable shrub for draping a large rock. 
Not only is it beautiful when covered with its 
pale yellow flowers early in the year or later 
on with its attractive bright pink berries, but 
all through the summer the soft green foliage 
is very pleasing, and it is capable of giving a 
fine effect in autumn with the vivid colours 
which the leaves sometimes assume. Cut- 
tings, unlike those of many of its relatives, 
which are not all so readily propagated in 
this way, root with the utmost ease. 

W.<0."= 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responstble for the 
views expressed by correspondents. - 


Cthionema Warley Rose 

This is the best of all alpines. C&thionema 
Warley Hybridi ‘‘ not in it.” saa 
E. C. BuxTon. 

[We quite agree that Githionema Warley 
Rose is much superior to the plant more 
widely known as Gf. Warley Hybrid, free- 
flowering and continuous as that plant is, 
and it is a pity fhat G2. Warley Rose is so 
difficult to obtain; at least, in the form Mr. 
Buxton grows in-his famous garden.—Ep.| 


Plants in bloom February 23rd 
Omphalodes_ verna, Petasites fragrans, 
Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), Polyan- 
thus and Primroses in variety, Wallflowers, 
Aubrietias in variety, Anemone blanda, A. 


Hepatica angulosa in variety, A. Hepatica 
triloba in variety, Helleborus  corsicus, 
Lenten Roses in many shades of colour, 


Scilla taurica, Crocus biflorus, C. aureus, (Or 
Sieberi, C. Imperati, Sweet Violets, Snow- 
drops in great variety, Snowflake (Leucojum) 
vernum, L. v. carpathicum, L. v. Vagneri, 
Saxifraga Megasea (various), S. Elizabethe, 
S, sancta, Rhododendron nobleanum, R. 
precox, Chimonanthus fragrans, C. fragrans 
var. grandiflorus, Grevillea rosmarinifolia, 
Daphne Laureola, Polygala Chameebuxus, 
Andromeda japonica, A, floribunda, Berberis 


“this handsome shrub is not by any means 
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Caryopteris glutinosa Se 
Growing into a shapely bush 4 feet or so ine 
height and superjor in colour to the better-. 
known C. mastacanthus is this. I consider = 
that shelter from cold winds is of greater — 
importance than sunshine in the successful © 
cultivation of this charming shrub, which is © 
well worth a position in the choicest collec- , 


tion. S 


oT 


The Winter Heliotrope (Petasites frag- 
rans) et ; ee 
Colonies of this rampant plant are now — 

developing a profusion of stout flower-stems, > 
terminating with panicles of dingy lilac, ~ 
sweet-smelling flowers, which fill the aif a 
with fragrance. It is not a plant to introduce, | 
into the garden proper owing to its evil- a 
spreading nature, but there is room for such ~ 
in the outlying parts of most ‘gardens. Ash= 
heaps and hedgerows, and as ‘a carpet to 
thinly-planted trees, are positions very suit- 4 
able to both growth and flowers. Although — 
the colour of the flowers is unattractive, a few 
spikes cut and placed in vases with leaves of — 
the Great Rock Fol (Megasea) are always 
appreciated. Ev~ Mors 


Clerodendron foetidum 2 oe 


Introduced from China by Fortune in 1844, 


» 


4 


common, which may be accounted for by the 
fact that it is generally cut to the ground each 
winter. This, however, need not debar any- — 
one from growing it, as each yearit develops ~ 
vigorous, erect. growths, which may range — 
from 2 feet to 6 feet high, clothed with large — 
heart-shaped leaves, and quite attractive in- 
themselves on account of their large size and 
deep colour. About the end of August these — 
stout shoots are terminated by rounded 
corymbs of attractive purple-red flowers, each 
corymb measuring quite 5 inches across. 
Once established, the plants soon form little 
thickets of stems» by their spreading root — 
suckers, and in spite of the unpleasant odour. 
of their leaves when crushed, are really very / 
distinct and welcome by reason of the un 
usual colour of their flowers, : 


Mahonia, B. japonica, B. j. Bealei, Jasminum. 
nudiflorum, Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas.), — 
Laurestinus in variety, Garrya  elliptica,— 
Hamamelis, five kinds, Ericas in a grea 
many varieties. E. MARKHAM. 


Strawberry beds 
At this season a good dressing of soot, 
well hoed in, will be .of much’ service to- 
-Strawberry-beds. This will not only stimu- 
late the roots, but will} in addition, help, to 
kill stugs and insects. New plantations 
ought not, of course, to carry fruits: during 
fhe present season. Pick off the trusses as 
soon as they become visible and plant or sow 
a line of Onions between the rows. This will 
compensate to some extent for the loss of the 
fruit, and in the course of another season the 
Strawberry plants will be going strong. 
KIRK. 


. Hybrid Lupins 4 

I was interested in the article on Lupins in 
your issue of February 16th. Your corre- 
spondent ‘‘C. T. K.” will be interested to 
Ienow that L. polyphyllus and the yellow L. 
arboreus were successfully cross-fertilised 
several years ago, and that the seed is now 
obtainable from several seedsmen. 1 would 
strongly recommend “ C, T. K.” or any- om 


ook 
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_ give these hybrids a trial. If sown-at once 
~ ina greenhouse or frame and given the same 
treatment as half-hardy annuals a large per- 
centage will flower this year, but their true 
beauty is not apparent until the following 
year. All shades found in the ‘‘ Tree’ and 
‘‘ Herbaceous”’ types are represented, and, 
» owing to their branching habit, they continue 


and summer months. In. habit of growth 
~the majority of the seedlings will be found to 
be intermediate between the two types. 
E. R. BLuNSDEN, F.R.H.S. 
The Bungalow, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 


_ Are there two Edwin Beckett 
Michaelmas Daisies? 


‘I ask this question because in the autumn 
of 1921 two distinct varieties came to me 
from two of the best houses in the trade, 
under the name of Edwin Beckett. 
good things, but one, which I have always 
considered to be the true Simon Pure, is 
much more than a good thing—it is super- 
excellent. This I can best describe as having 
medium-sized rosy-lavender flowers borne in 
great profusion, but not too close to one 
another, on tall plants which to some extent 
feature those of the cordifolius section. The 
other Edwin Beckett has not the same light 
~. look, nor is the main stem so well feathered 

with subsidiary branches. The plant, as a 
“whole, has much the look of Magnet or 
rs Oucen, 
_Cleopatras on the market. Can 

throw any light upon this? JosEPH JAcop. 

[We have referred this interesting question 

to Mr. Edwin Beckett, who has done so 

-- much to improve the Michaelmas Daisy. He 
replies :—* 

Being the namesake of the said Aster I 

can give the official description thereof, viz., 

4 feet tall, of strong growth, . cordifolius 

section, flowers large, colour pale clear blue 

with a slight lavender tinge. I do not think 
this can be said to agree with the term 
aaa medium-sized rosy-lavender’? of Mr. 
*~ Jacob’s plant. The true thing is one of the 
_ largest-flowered cordifolius varieties, -fairly 
- early flowering, and increases with new root- 
growth strongly each season. I do not like 
it greatly, and have really not considered it a 
first-class plant, but therein, be it confessed, 
I have disagreed with many who can be 
classed ‘‘ experts’? on Asters. So much for 
individual opinion ! 
It is very likely that there are two ‘Edwin 
* Beckett ’’ Asters,- one true and the other 
masquerading under a borrowed name. This 
~ fhas occurred in other instances where the 
strictest care is not used in keeping plants to 
their right labels. ; 
As an instance, we grew at one time an 
_ Aster of the vimineus group, by name ‘‘ The 


Merge & 
hide 
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at all times, making practically no increase 

‘at the base. Then one season it failed us 
entirely, and in our subsequent efforts to re- 

place we were more than surprised to receive 

from various quarters a plant claiming to be 
~ the true thing, but which was really only a 
— yery poor imitation of Aster * Hon, .Edith 
Gibbs” of the ericoides section; clearly a 
case, I should say, of wrong nomenclature. 
Another likely cause of confusion 1s 
“\ duplication of names in different quarters of 
'_-raising. There.are, I believe, two distinct 
» and good Asters under the name ‘* Blue 
Gem,” belonging (I speak from memory) to 

two different sections. 2 

Another instance! Some years back I 
raised a beautiful. cordifolius variety of clear 
blue, which I gave the name of “ Little Boy 
- Blue,’ and under such nomination, it went 
= out into ciretlation’ and through the trade. 
7 _ 
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your other readers interested in Lupins to 


in bloom practically throughout the spring. 


Both are. 


I am not sure if there are not two | 
anyone ~ 


Hon. Vicary Gibbs,” a most difficult plant 


tae , ‘, 
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Now another of the same appellation appears, 
this time of the Novi Belgii group, and on 
being placed .before the R.H.S. Floral Com- 
mittee received an Award of Merit, despite 
the ‘older variety known well in cultivatton 
bearing the same title. 

What a demand for registration of plant 
names by a responsible authority this makes! 
Otherwise duplication cannot be well and 
completely avoided, and, if a raiser liked, he 
could use a name over and over again. I 
could, for instance, have raised six Asters 
and called them all ‘‘ Edwin Becketts,’’ and 
nothing to prevent it, other than the abso- 
lutely ridiculous position created by such a 
step.—Epwin BEcKETT. | 


< A Molemcoloured Calceolaria 


Among the tender plants in south-west 
Scotland described by Mr. R. Findlay in the 
Scottish number, page 109, is Calceolaria 
violacea. It is interesting to note that in 
southern and midland gardens this some- 
what uncommon plant is looked upon as a 
greenhouse subject, making a most useful 
pot plant for greenhouse or conservatory, 
although I am told that it does well in the 


“ 





Calceolaria violacea 
~ Helmet-shaped flowers of beautiful violet colour 


open in Devon, ‘The flowers, as your cor- 
respondent remarks, are helmet-shaped and 
of a beautiful violet colour, spotted within the 
helmet. The flowers are not slipper-shaped, 
as the name Calceolaria implies, but open 
mouthed; the two lips are not saccate, as in 
most Calceolarias, including the  large- 
flowered, spotted varieties, sometimes re- 
ferred to as the ‘‘carpet-baggers.”’ C. vio- 
lacea is of more or less shrubby habit and is a 
native of Chili. It is a plant of unusual in- 
terest and beauty, and is worthy of extended 
cultivation. Gx Ta Ks 
Prunus subhirtella var. Miqueliana 
It is strange that the merits of this de- 
lightful shrub are so little recognised by 
gardeners. One would think that everyone 
wants a shrub that blooms from November 
until April. A branching shrub which grows 
into. a small tree, it begins flowering in 
November. On its twiggy, leafless branches 
in twos-and threes the flowers are arnanged; 
they are slightly pendulous, open, and pure 
white, and, as they go. off, become ‘a pale 
pink. The petals are slightly notched and 
have a semi-double appearance. A night’s 
frost destroys them; however, in a few days 
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_west of Scotland. 
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another set of blossoms opens, and until April 
it never lacks flowers. This plant was intro- 
duced to Kew from Japan in 1895 and was 
then known as Prunus Miqueliana, named 
after the Russian botanist Miquel. Mr. T. 
Smith, of Newry, early recognised its charms 
and distributed it wherever he laid. out 
shrubberies in Ireland. The finest specimen 
I know is a tree 20 feet high at Mr. Wisdom 
Hely’s residence, Rathgar, Co. Dublin. On 
a cold, grey, February day it was covered 
with, flowers, defying the east wind and 
gloomy sky. W. P. Moore. 


Co. Dublin. 
Rhododendrons and Ribes 


Already, in mid-February, and in what is 
by no means a sheltered place, the early 
Rhododendrons are blooming bravely, and 
welcome they are in the grey days. Clumps 
of Ribes sanguineum, too, are showing their 
racemes, and these are sufficiently far 
advanced to be useful for cutting. Both give 
a very pleasing note of colour in shrubberies 


of some extent, and promise to remain 
effective till the neat flowers of the Andro- 
medas, the Pernettyas, and the Azaleas 
follow on in their wake. KIRK, 


Ceratostigma Willmotte 

It is interesting to see the reply to E. C. 
Buxton in your issue of February 23rd. _ It 
may be of interest to others than Scottish 
readers, so well catered for in that issue, to 
say that this most delightful shrub is hardy 
in some gardens known to me in the south- 
I know of one which is 
not in a specially-favoured district where C. 
Willmottz is perfectly hardy. It is, however, 
in a sheltered garden with high walls and 


with plenty of other shrubs about. It ought 
to be more generally tried. S. ARNOTT. 


What is the Royal Horticultural Society 
doing for the amateur exhibitor ? 

I have read with interest the report in your 
issue of February réth of the successful year 
which the Royal’ Horticultural Society has 
enjoyed, and the very sound financial posi- 
tion of the Society. If success is measured 
by the balance-sheet, then the Royal Horti-- 
cultural Society has every reason for 
congratulation. I cannot help feeling, how- 
ever, that if better prizes. were offered to 
private exhibitors of fruit, vegetables, 
Daffodils, Orchids, etc., that it would greatly 
enhance the interest of the shows. 

The modern spectacular effect of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s shows is almost en- 
tirely due to the horticultural trade. At one 
time, however, amateurs were given far 
greater encouragement to exhibit, but what 
is the case to-day? Let us examine the 
balance-sheet for the year. With an income 
of £2,875 12s. from subscriptions alone, and 
invested funds of £70,000, the Society has 
spent a total of 4459 in prizes and medals for 
the year. This expenditure, which is exceed- 
ingly small considering the number and 
magnitude of the shows, includes awards to 


the trade. Where does the amateur come 
in? Po Be A 


Snowdrops 

It is strange how the time varies in connec- 
tion with the flowering time of Snowdrops, 
even when conditions appear to be almost 
normal. I have, on occasion, picked the 
earliest flowers on New Year’s Day, but from 
January 10 to January 17 may be taken as an 
average date. This year, January 25th, I did 
not see one which, even by stretching the 
imagination, could be styled “in flower.”’ 
The early Daffodils appear to be further 
advanced than the Snowdrops. W. McG, 
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Early-flowering Rhododendrons 
[By Lapy Moore, Co. Dublin.] 


HODODENDRON dauricum, the de- 

ciduous species from N. China, flowers 

early in January, its bright, rosy-lilac 
flowers appearing long before the leaves. Its 
period of flowering is lengthy, the flowers 
being produced from a cluster of scaly buds 
at the end of the previous summer’s growth, 
where there are usually but one or two 
flowers open at a time. It makes a bush 
5 ft. to 6 ft. high. 

RHODODENDRON MUCRONULATUM Closely re- 
sembles R. dauricum in being deciduous and 
in having single flowers from terminal buds. 
They are pale rose-purple in colour, and 
usually larger, about 14 inches across, and 
more sparsely distributed on the stems than 
those of R. dauricum. The leaves also are 
larger, thinner in texture, and hairy above. 

RHODODENDRON PRACOX is also deciduous 
in the bud state; the colour is deep rose, 
changing as the flowers expand into a soft 
rose. It flowers freely, smothering the bush 
in February. It is said to be a garden 
hybrid between R. ciliatum and R. dauricum. 
The flowers are more tender than those of 
R. dauricum, succumb to a slight frost, and 
do not recover. 

RHODODENDRON EMASCULUM (Hort.).—This 
hybrid closely resembles R. praecox both in 
habit and time of flowering. It seems to be 
a very little known variety. It is distinct 
and beautiful. There is a fine plant at 
Glasnevin which flowers regularly each year 
at the same time as R. preecox. The flowers 
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The February-flowering Rhododendron mucronulatum in Mr, T. H, Lowinsky’s 
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The earliest Rhododendron to flower—R, dauricum 
The bright rosy-lilac flowers appear in January long before the leaves 





garden at Sunninghill, Berks : 


are larger and deeper rose colour. Unfor- 
tunately, its history is obscure. It was de- 
termined at the Edinburgh Herbarium under 
above name, and is stated to be a hybrid of 
R. dauricum. 

RHODODENDRON PARVIFOLIUM is a_ small 
evergreen shrub from Siberia, with small 
dark green leaves, rather scaly. The flowers 
are a darker shade of rosy-lilac than in R. 
dauricum, borne in small clusters, terminal- 
It is a delightful little plant that has a pro- 
longed period of flower. 

These plants withstand many degrees of 
frost if sheltered by Conifers, especially if 
they can get protection from the early morn- 
ing sun. Care should be taken not to 
plant them near R. nobleanum and other 
early-flowering sorts with red flowers which 
are open at the same time. A carpet of 
Erica carnea and its many varieties (E. 
mediterranea) carry out the same colour and 
greatly increase the effect as well as pro- 
viding shade in summer for the roots of the 
Rhododendrons. On a bright January day 
they are a very beautiful sight. Another 
very charming early-flowering Rhododendron 
is the Chinese species, 

R. MOUPINENSE, a dwarf evergreen shrub 
with heart-shaped leathery leaves, fragrant 
white flowers 2 inches across with soft purple 
spots. Unfortunately, they spoil quickly in 
heavy rain; a very few degrees of frost ruin 
them. <A small piece of matting stretched 
over four stakes, which can be easily re- 
moved in the morning secures a long period 
of enjoyment of this beautiful little shrub, 
which is very useful and suitable for the rock 
garden. It was introduced by Mr. Wilson in 
1909. 

[Rhododendron mucronulatum was ex- 
hibited by the Director, Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Kew, at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society held on February 12th, 
when it received an Award of Merit. The 
flowers, which open almost flat, are of rich 
rosy-purple, larger than those of R. dauri- 
cum, but, as Lady Moore points out, they 
are more sparsely distributed on the stems. 


The habit of this plant is well portrayed in the 3 


accompanying illustration of a bush of this 
species in the famous Rhododendron garden at 
Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, Berkshire.—Ep.] 
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the best possible of its kind’if we are to 
obtain therefrom the best and most 
abundant crops of Roses. Those words do 
- not imply that the growth should be the 
» thickest or the most gross possible, but that 
it should be strong and well ripened. I have 
in mind a Maréchal Niel. This, as a young 
plant, came under my care in either 1875 or 
1876. It remained under my care until the 
end of March, 1886. During that period it 
produced some thousands of its golden 
flowers. This Maréchal Niel grew so well 
that it was decided to plant it at the west end 
of an old and flattish-roofed greenhouse 
which faced south. Some wires were already 
attached to that roof, and others were 
strained along to devote to the Rose. There 
was an old and disused flue at the west end 
(and covered in by flag-stones) built close up 
to the end wall. On this old flue, and as far 
as possible from the end wall, I built a wall 
with bricks on edge set in cement in three or 
four courses, This gave space for a few 
~ cubic feet of soil. It was a small space, but 
I crammed as much good food into that space 
as was prudent and carefully planted the 
Maréchal Niel, which had been in a large 
pot, and trained around tall sticks, until its 
new home was ready. All being ready, the 
Rose was taken from the pot, with a good 
ball of soil, with all its roots intact, and care- 
fully planted, its long roots spread to right 
and left along the little border. This border 
proved a complete success. The Rose-tree 
flourished, freely responding to the improved 
conditions, and producing the long and 
moderately strong growth usual with the 
_ Maréchal Niel, the shoots being trained to 
the wires horizontally to the glass roof, and 
fully exposed to the beneficial influence of 
sunlight and fresh air. This Rose-tree was 
in no wise pampered. Heat was applied only 
_ to exclude frost, miscellaneous flowering 
plants occupying the body of the structure. 
So well did this Rose-tree grow that in four 
or five years it covered an area of about 240 
square feet overhead, and its hundreds of 
large and golden flowers gradually fell—by 
their Own weight—down to and below the 
wires along which the flowering wood had 
been trained. The smaller and lighter buds 
_ did not droop so low, but remained above the 
wires and met the eye as the gaze passed 
_upward from the larger and more weighty 
flowers. When the tree was at its best it is 
thought that the largest number of flowers at 
‘one time that season was 1,200. ~Readers 
“who are familiar with this lovely Rose will 
be able to imagine the glorious sight it pre- 
sented. : 


~ (CankeR.—This disease manifested itself 
after three or four years on the main stem 
about 16 inches above the border. Having 
_ behaved so well, measures were taken to pro- 
long its life, and a box capable of holding at 
least 1 cubic foot of soil was made in two 
parts, on four-legs, to raise and enclose the 
box around the cankered part. That part had 
exhibited a strong inclination to develop root- 
lets, and it was decided to encourage those. 
Whilst the box had been under consideration 
the canker had been enclosed in a thick layer 
_of long Moss, enclosing several handfuls of 
rich soil and sand specially prepared for it. 
When the rooting at the cankered part took 
' place satisfactorily the intention was to sever 
the stem below the cankered part and to 
| lower the roots—with their Moss and soil— 
into a new border on the old flue. I was 
transferred to a much larger field of opera- 
tions and lost sight of this Rose and many 


T HE growth produced by Roses must be 
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Rose Pruning Under Glass 


An article of special interest to all who appreciate abundant blooms of 
Maréchal Niel and Gloire de Dijon 


other fine examples of cultural skill under 
very adverse influences. 

Another good example of Rose culture was 
at the same place, but in a different struc- 
ture, yet where theré was space for freedom 
of growth without crowding or unnecessary 
pruning. It was an. old loose-box no longer 
required. Its dimensions were 30 feet by 
24 feet in length and width. A triangular 
brick pit with stone coping was built into the 
north-east corner of the structure, sufficiently 
large and deep, without any excavation, to 


~hold about 14 cubic feet or 15 cubic feet of 


soil on the drainage. The soil prepared for 
the reception and nourishment of the Rose to 
be planted therein was a mixture of turfy and 
slightly heavy loam, one-fourth rather fresh 
leaf-mould and about g Ibs. of blood and bone 
manure. _To the whole were added a few 
handfuls of crushed bones, for the twofold 
purpose of reserve food and aeration of the 
soil, excessively vigorous growth not being 
an objective, but good and abundant flowers. 
A healthy young plant of Gloire de Dijon 
was turned out of a pot several hours after it 
had been well watered and planted in the 
above-named compost, the top of the ball of 
soil and roots about an inch below the level 
of the new soil, the object being to have the 
ball of soil and roots still slightly the lower 
after the new soil had settled. By attention 
to this apparently small matter we secure to 
the larger number of roots the larger supply 
of water when watering the plant. Wires 
upon which the new growths could be trained 
were fixed to long staples which were screwed 
into the extra strong sash-bars of the roof, 
and, as those bars were more than 1 foot 
apart, the space between each wire was occu- 
pied. Strong string was drawn as taut as 
possible and a long and young growth of 
Rose trained along the string where such 
growth was available. Where 3 feet or 4 feet 
only of young growth was available the 
beauty was enhanced by these semi-pendent 
short lengths being allowed to depend at their 
own matural angle. Moreover, all who 
know the possibilities of a really healthy 
Gloire de Dijon Rose are aware that it is not 
an exaggeration to add that fine Roses, by 
the half-bushel, could easily, and almost at 
any time during the flowering period, be cut 
for decoration. So numerous were they that 
the counting of them was quite out of the 
question. These flowers were large for their 
variety, deep and rich in colour, from pale 
cadmium-yellow of the outer petals to a mix- 
ture of the yellow with a strong or deep rose 
madder in the centre, a blending of colour at 
once very pleasing, and accompanied by a 
delicious perfume. The pendent branches 
laden with flowers, with the- leaves, formed 
a lovely floral curtain, vet thick, with a fore- 
ground of clean and bright Camellias and 
Dijon Roses above the wires and reaching 
towards the roof-glass. The lesson is :— 
Make vour plants capable of producing these 
pictures. Do not cut off all the flowering 
wood or wood capable of producing Roses 
and then throw it on the fire-heap as so many 
do! Take your crop of flowers, then prune 
the plants. Allow your Rose-trees to grow 
vigorously and to produce floriferous wood 
by seeing that it has light, heat, and air 
during its period of growth. Then let it have 
its period of rest before commencing its new 
season of growth and of flower-production. 
On no «account practise drying-off with the 
Rose. Allow the soil in which the roots live 
to be normally moist right through the 
dormant period so-called. 


Pruninc.—We have already seen that 
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Maréchal Niel is a Rose tolerably long and 
strong in growth. We have seen, too, these 
flowering nearly the whole length of the 
growth last made. Too frequently, at this 
point, the courage of the pruner fails. 

The old growths should be cut right back 
to a good bud, the best of those that did not 
develop into flower or growth of any kind. 
By pruning, divert and concentrate the sap 
of the tree into as many strong and living 
buds as there are old growths to cut out and 
be replaced; if there are several surplus buds 
so much the better. Briefly expressed, aim 
at replacing all wood which has flowered by 
new and strong wood. Growth that is too 
weak to flower is more likely to be a source 
of filth than of beauty and_ usefulness. 
Having cleared out the old wood, carefully 
train the new growth along each wire or 
string, one shoot only to each, but when a 
new growth obviously cannot be long enough 
to extend to the end of the wire or string 
affixed a second growth from an adjoining 
wire may be carried across and trained to the 
vacant wire or string. By the above-men- 
tioned procedure the Maréchal Niel may be 
kept in good condition for a goodly number 
of years. A word about the wire may be use- 
ful. I found that a coat of paint on the wire 
(a thick coat) materially reduced the liability 
to canker at the points of contact with the 
Rose, or it appeared to have that effect. 

The distance of the wires or strings from 
each other is a matter of importance. Eight 
inches or g inches*is not too much, since a 
healthy Rose leaf is frequently found to be 
4 inches in length, and as they are formed 
around the axis of growth a leaf on each side 
will extend to a width of 8 inches. The 
leaves must receive a maximum of light and 
air if they are to be capable of properly doing 
their work of manufacture of new material - 
—wood, flower, etc. Any further pruning will 
consist in cutting out any growth too weak 
to flower, any dead or diseased wood present 
or dying wood, cutting back to a stronger 
part any extremity of shoot too thin and 
feeble to produce either a nice flower-bud or 
good leaves. 


GLOIRE DE Dijon.—This is a Rose of more 
robust growth than Maréchal Niel, therefore 
its pruning may be more varied and not less 
successful. It conforms to what we will 
term ‘‘ long ”’ pruning, ‘‘ medium ”’ pruning, 
‘short’? pruning, and ‘spur’ pruning. 
The specimen already described was subjected 
to the ‘‘long,’’ ‘‘ medium,” and ‘“‘ spur” 
pruning, -each at the same time, those styles 
best meeting the particular requirements of 
the case and place. Under conditions of 
starvation in food and temperature a Rose of 
such a nature as the above cannot exhibit its 
true beauty. Such Roses luxuriate in an 
atmosphere temperately warm, _ slightly 
moist, and fresh. Jn.U- 


A noble Mimulus 


One of the handsomest, and certainly the 
most prolific, of the Mimuluses I have ever 
grown is M. Bartonianus. This, said to be 
a hybrid between M. Lewisi and M. 
cardinalis, makes a tall, bushy plant, 
its flowering stems sometimes attaining a 
height of 3 feet and covering a square yard of 
space. The blossoms borne by these stately 
growths iare very large and of a full-toned 
rose-pink with a yellow throat. The first of 
them will open in the later spring, whence a 
succession is maintained until August, or 
even jinto autumn, should the season be 
favourable. M. Bartonianus, which seems to 
be quite hardy, will thrive in any good border 
soil that is not too dry. It is easily propa- 


‘gated from cuttings taken in early autumn, 


and these will often flower during ie 


fol- 
lowing summer. Cc. 


_grow to perfection. 
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Now is the Time to Plant Pyrethrums 


To those wishing to plant Pyrethrumts, 


spring ts undoubtedly the safest 


time. Plants may be procured now, and planting may be safely con- 
tinued until. the middle of April, but the early planting undoubtedly 
gives the best results the tirst season 


OR those requiring quantities of cut 
flowers for house ‘decoration’ and for 
market, there is no flower to surpass the 
Pyrethrum, which should be planted this 
month. Blooming from the middle of May 
until the end of June, it gives huge quan- 
tities of long-stemmed, brilliantly-coloured 
flowers from the purest white to the most 
brilliant crimson, It is a fine plant for the 
herbaceous border, where its beautiful foliage 
and lovely flowers are always appreciated. 
It is a most accommodating plant, as it 
will grow and flower freely in any soil, but 
prefers a medium loam. In this soil it will 
The severest winter will 
not kill it, and it suffers from no disease: Its 





and should a generous rain fall a nice crop 
of flowers will be produced in the autumn. 
Named varieties of Pyrethrums are, propa- 
gated by division of the root, the plants being 
lifted and divided in the usual way. Pyre- 
thrums are-easily raised from seed, but to get 
new and improved: varieties is quite another 
matter. To those wishing to.raise new 
sorts. they must first procure the best 
varieties money can buy. These, when in 
flower, must be carefully cross-fertilised. 
This is done by cutting the flower you 
wish to use for pollen and placing it on 
the cone of the variety you have selected for 
seed, carefully turning it round so that all 
the protruding stigmas are covered with 


A sundial walk flanked.with Phloxes, Calceolarias, and other flowers 
of late summer 


only enemy is the slug, which, during the 
winter and early spring, feeds upon its young 
shoots. This can be prevented by looking over 
the plants now and then and by an occasional 
dusting of soot. 4 

After the flowering season is over planting 
can be continued from the end of July to the 
end of September, when-the plants are well 
established before the spring. Where large 
quantities-of Pyrethrums are grown they are 
best planted in nursery beds 6 feet wide, 
1 foot from row to row, and 9g inches from 
plant to plant. Where possible it is best to 
grow one variety in each bed. Wider beds 
than 6 feet are not recommended, as many 
flowers are destroyed in cutting. A 15-inch 
alley between the beds gives ample room for 
hoeing the ground and for cutting. 

After the flowering season is over the plants 
must be cut down. Where a moderate num- 
ber of plants is grown a pair of garden 
shears are best. Where large ‘quantities are 
grown a scythe gives best results. When-the 
plants are cut down the ground should be 
hoed and cleaned, and a top-dressing given. 
Old potting soil is ideal for this purpose. The 
plants will immediately commence to grow, 


pollen. This operation must be performed 
every day until the stigmas at crest of cone 
are fertilised. After each operation the 
flowers must be carefully bagged to ensure a 
genuine cross. After two days the bag may 
be taken off, but must- be replaced as soon 
as the seed ripens, as during very dry, windy 
weather the seed is quickly scattered, with- 
the result that all vour labour is thrown 
away. Immediately the seed is ripe it must 
be sown in shallow boxes placed in a cool 
frame or greenhouse. In about a month the 
first seedlings will show, and will. continue 
to.appear right into the following spring. 
As the seed germinates rather unevenly it 
is best to prick off the seedlings as_ they 
show their second leaf. These are best 
wintered in a cool greenhouse and planted 
outside in the bed where they are to flower 
in March. Nearly all these seedlings will 
flower the first year, but will not show their 
true character until the next year, when they 
will make a fine display. The raiser must be 
prepared for many disappointments, and he 
may have to try again and again before suc~ 
cess. comes. Aim for strong growth, 
strength of stem, purity of colour, size and~ 
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the cone must balance the remainder of the 
flower. \ 3 

The following list contains good and 
reliable varieties :—Singles:, Agnes Mary 
Kelway (rose), Comet (crimson), Snow White 
(best white single), Benedict (pink), James | 
Kelway (brilliant crinison), Virefly (crimson), / 
Stewart Clarke (rose pink), Mrs. Bateman 
Brown (crimson). Doubles: Queen Mary 
(finest double pink), Aphrodite (white), J. Neg 
Tweedy (crimson), Wilson Barrett (purple), | 
Lord Rosebery (crimson, brilliant), La Neige 
(white), Yvonne Cayeaux (cream), Madeline 


(pink). a 
Among the best new varieties are Eileen 
May Robinson (single pink), one of the finest 


single Pyrethrums in commerce (certificates | 
of merit London and Haarlem); Harold 
Robinson (scarlet-crimson, a most brilliant 
colour) (certificates at London and York 
Gala), Eileen May Robinson may be obtained 
from all the leading nurseries. Harold 
Robinson will not be distributed until 1925. 
Langport Scarlet, a lovely.colour, but not a 
strong grower. More often than not a wrong. 


variety is sent out for this, but the true 
‘one is beautiful. Queen Alexandra is a) 
BURBAGEENSIS. 


? 


fine double white. 


Borders of late summer flowers 


HEN special flower borders can be 
assigned to definite seasons there need 
be no difficulty about securing goo 

effects. The flowers that bloom from the end 
of July to the middle of September comprise 
some of the most effective of the whole year, 


for they include Phloxes, Dahlias, Pent-@ 
stemons, Hollyhocks, Heleniums, _Sun= 
lowers, both annual and perennial, and all 


the best of the half-hardy annuals: Among 
these the. Marigolds alone would make a good. 
show, the tall African and French as well as 
the dwarfer kinds. Then there are Zinnias 
and Salpigtossis, and the whole range of the 
capital modern Snapdragons in every shade 
of white, yellow, pink, and red. Where good 
purples are wanted there will be Canterbury 
Bells and Ageratum, so useful for filling up 
spaces between purple and white flowers. It 
is well to gtow both kinds, the taller Ag 
mexicanum for middle fillings and one of the 
several good dwarfs for the extreme front 
edge of the border. Where the colouring of 
the border is of white and pale yellow, with 
the Primrose, annual Sunflower, and 
Artemisia lactiflora at the back, and yellow 
and lemon-white Snapdragons in the middle, 
Golden-Feathered Feverfew will be in place 
beautiful if combined with the good old 
Calceolaria amplexicaulis, the warm, white, 
variegated Mint, and the fine striped form of 
the handsome Grass, Glyceria. It should be 
- remembered that Phloxes like a cool place. 
all the better if partially shaded, as several 
of the finest burn in- hot sunshine.. G.-J. J 


Nepeta Mussini (Catmint) 

| was looking over some cluinps of Nepeta 
the other day; most of the old, straggling 
shoofs had been frosted, but the young shoots 
close to the roots were intact. But it is a 
hardy plant and is seldom lost owing to bad 
weather. Presently it will be time to lift the 
plants and divide them, as if this is not done 
they make over-big specimens and take up 
room belonging to other plants. Particularly 
is this so where Nepeta has been used as af 
edging to a border. It is a remarkable plant 
to bloom and remains in a good state for 
many months. ~The flowers are borne © 
-spikes, blue-grey in colour, and the foliage i 
aromatic. 44 ~“ WoobBasTWICK. — 
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The value of grey-foliaged plants 


in the flower garden 
The time has now arrived for making 
arrangements in sowing and propagating the 
‘various subjects that are to occupy the flower- 
-beds for the coming summer months, and to 
those who have a taste to associate grey or 
-silver-leaved plants in some of their flower- 
ibeds, the accompanying illustration may be 
of interest. This depicts a bed in Greenwich 
-Park of Begonia cristata, with dot plants of 
Leucophytum Browni carpeted with Alyssum 
maritimum and edged with Centaurea candi- 
_-dissima. - Another most effective bed during 
summer was Begonia fulgens entirely car- 
peted with Leucophytum, and the same was’ 
used as dot plants about 18 inches high. This 
gave a wonderful, bright, and artistic effect 
-—the silver-grey of the Leucophytum and the 
soft red of the Begonia. These beds proved 
-a source of great attraction to the general 
public during the flowering period, as the 
worn-out turf surrounding them indicated. 
¢ Another valuable grey-foliaged plant is 
Artemisia ludoviciana.. This, I=noted, was 
- most effectually used during early summer in 
“Regent’s Park through a bed of the newer 
‘varieties of Hydrangeas. When seen the 
‘combination was most pleasing. These, and 
“many more grey-leaved plants, judiciously 
used in summer bedding, seem to give a quiet 
and restful effect in the flower garden, and 
are an admirable setting to many flowering 
ptants. 

Centaurea candidissima used as an edg- 
‘ing, apart from enhancing the value of 
flowering plants associated with it on large 

‘lawns, gives the outline of the flower-beds 
much more effect. =~ "Ry FInDLay. 

Greenwich Park, 


Se 


Isatis glauca 


I believe I was one of the first to cultivate 
this in this country, as I had seeds sent me 
by a correspondent in Asia Minor. The re- 
sulting plants attracted the notice of a good 
hardy plantsman, who obtained seeds from 
me, and, with my consent, disposed of his 
‘stock to a firm of nurserymen. It is not 
‘effective except when of a good size, but then 
it forms a nice plant 3 feet or 4 feet high, 

_~ with pleasing, glaucous foliage and masses of 
‘very small bright yellow flowers. It requires 
‘little attention beyond staking and tying. So 
far as soil is concerned it does not appear to 
be fastidious, as I have known it to flourish 
-in poor, dry soil as well as in a good garden 
‘loam. It evidently likes a sunny place, and 
-is perfectly hardy. S. ARNOTT. 
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HerbaceousPhloxes 


HERE are few-gar- 

dens, be they large 

or small, in. which 
a’ .home. fora few 
Phloxes could not be 
found. Even where 
occasionally one may 
find a good selection 
of these plants their 
appearance betokens 
neglect or indifferent 
cultivation. This is the 
outcome of the let-alone 
policy, a system all too 
often carried to ex- 
tremes, and invariably 
SOs Withee nl Oo xe°s, 
Where  Phloxes are 
grown well there are 
but few things in the 
garden at their season 
of blooming that better 
repay good culture, and 
where the best results 
are looked for biennial 


propagation will be 
quite successful, and 
then let it be by cut- 
tings of the young 
shoots, such as may be 
secured at the end of 
March or the early 


weeks of April. Divi- 
sion of the old stools is 
to a certain extent satis- 
factory, and greatly de- 
pends on the age of the 
stools; but if they are 
four years old and over, 
take cuttings and dis- 
card the old ciumps. 
Some advise thinning 
out the shoots from old 
clumps, but those who 
do this will find’ out 
that the base of the plant simply becomes a 
thicket of shoots at once useless and = un- 
sightly. Those who require fine heads of 
well-developed flowers must have young, 
vigorous, healthy plants from cuttings that 
have been grown on without a check from the 
Guiting sys Aee 

CULTIVATION.—Phloxes are gross feeders. 
Those, therefore, who expect fine heads 
‘should trench the ground deeply and manure 
heavily. Should dry weather prevail give 
the bed a good soaking of water and a 
heavy mulch of manure, watering very freely 
should the weather continue dry. This is a 
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Greenwich Park 





Phlox Eugene Danzanvilliers, large trusses of lilac-blue 


flowers 


very important detail, but one that is too often 
neglected. 

There is only one other way of growing 
Phloxes, and that is growing them in pots 
for conservatory decoration in the autumn. 
The cuttings may be taken off and rooted in 
a frame any time during April. Pot thei 
into 5-inch pots and grow them on, giving 
them much the same treatment as is required 
for Chrysanthemums grown for the produc- 
tion of big blooms. No stopping is neces 
sary, and in the end a rich and telling dis- 
play will be had. 

VaRIETIES.—T wo excellent white kinds are 
Sylphide and Mrs. E. H. Jenkins, Etna 
(orange - red), LEclaireur (carmine and 
salmon), Coeur de Lion (rosy-purple, red eye), 
Coquelicot (vermilion), Wm, Robinson (rosy- 
salmon), Iris (bluish-violet), Roi des Roses 
(salmon-red), Esperance (mauve, white 
centre), and Eugene Danzanvilliers (rosy- 
lilac, white centre). Ae Ge 


Phlox Eugene Danzanvilliers 


There are almost endless varieties of 
perennial Phloxes, but this one should find a 
place in every garden. The flowers are of 
a lovely shade. of soft lilac-blue with 
large white centre. | The colour reminds one 
of the old-world print dresses so much worn 
a generation ago. Not only is the colour so 
pleasing, but this variety is very free flower 
ing and the trusses are ‘splendid for arrang- 
ing inthe house. Moreover, a large clump 
of it is very effective in the border. In hot 
districts—if there are such places in this 
country—it is a good plan to plant Phloxes in 
partial shade. ‘The flowers last much longer 
than when grown in full sun. Clo: 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Kitchen garden : 


It is customary during this month to make 
up hotbeds of fallen leaves and stable manure, 
The former should be dry and the whole well 
mixed together. This should be built accord- 
ing to the sizes of frames it is intended to 
support, and thoroughly trodden down, 
finishing at not less than 4 feet 6 inches from 
the ground. After this has been made up a 
period of 10 days should elapse before the 
frames are placed thereon, when 9 inches to 
1 foot of good soil should be added and the 
frames left ready for use, whether planting 
or sowing is intended. 


East Lothian Stocks 


Seeds of these may now be sown in a warm 
house, pricking the young plants off- into 
boxes and pans as they become large enough 
to handle. Few plants suffer so quickly from 
excessive moisture as do these sweet-scented 
flowers, therefore water with great care. Sow 
also Begonias, Snapdragons, Salvias, and 
other plants which require a long season of 
growth, using well-drained pots and pans and 
fresh soil to which have been added a little 
peat and sharp sand. Water with a fine rose 
and, after placing the receptacles in a brisk 
heat, cover with a sheet of glass. 


Hardy fruit garden 


Bring forward the pruning of Apples and 
Plums, and follow this up by spraying the 
trees. Remove all crossing branches on old 
orchard trees and endeavour to keep the head 
open and free to sun and air. 


Sow Melons and Cucumbers, 
plunging the pots up to their rims in hotbeds 
made up for the purpose. 


Fruits under glass 


Great care will be needed in the ventilation 
of. early fruit-houses at this season, as the 
earliest Peaches will have set their fruits and 
Vines will be very tender. With regard to 
the Peaches, many more fruits set than are 
required for a crop, and these must be 
thinned gradually, leaving the best-shaped 
and best-placed fruits, which at their final 
thinning should average 9 inches apart each 
way all over the tree. The disbudding of the 
trees will also need attention, and, like the 
thinning of the fruit, must be carried out at 
intervals. As these buds provide the fruiting 
wood for next year it is important that a 
sound basal one is left to each shoot and also 
the términal growth, removing the rest 
according to the length of the old shoot and 
the requirements of the tree, as in the case of 
old trees where gaps have occurred more buds 
must remain for refurnishing them. 


Dahlias 


Where an increase of stock is desirable 
place a few roots of the favoured varieties in 
gentle warmth. Boxes will do for the roots, 


with a mere.sprinkling of leafy material 
worked in amongst them, and when the 
young shoots have grown to 3 inches- or 


4 inches in length sever them, with a small 
portion of the old tuber, and pot into 3-inch 
pots filled with a sharp sandy soil. Stand 
the pots in a house having a temperature of 
about 60 degs. and shade from bright sun- 
shine. _When rooted remove the plants to 
cooler quarters, and as they gain strength 
give them a shift into larger pots. 
: E. MarkHAM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East.Grinstead, Sussex. 


‘Midland Counties 


Flower garden 

Where the digging of borders has been de- 
layed this should be pushed on during favour- 
able weather and completed during the 
month. Where hardy plants and bulbs are 
present pointing with a fork must be very 
shallow, and a dressing of fresh soil among 
the plants will prove beneficial. 


Fruit garden 

Autumn-fruiting Raspberries should now 
be cut back to the ground, and a dressing of 
well-decayed manure lightly forked into the 
soil about the roots. Decaying leaves should 
be removed from Strawberry plants, and a 
similar dressing lightly forked into the soil of 
established beds. Attend to newly-planted 
beds and make firm any plants which have 
been loosened by frost. 


Kitchen garden 

Where failures have occurred among the 
Spring Cabbage these should be replaced by 
plants from the reserve bed. <A sprinkling of 
nitrate of soda during showery weather will 
be of great assistance to these. Cabbage and 
Cauliflower for summer and autumn use may 
now be sown in a cold-frame. Whether sown 
broadcast or in drills sow thinly, covering the 
seeds with fine soil and watering with a fine 
rose-can. Cover the frame with a mat and 
keep it close until the seeds have germinated, 
when abundance of light and air will be 
necessary. Sow a pinch of Parsley-seed in a 
pan of light soil and place in a warm house 
to germinate. As soon as the seedlings are 
large enough prick them out into boxes about 
2 inches apart, and grow them on in a cool 
house or frame until planted out. Continue 
to cover down successional batches of 
Rhubarb and Seakale. Mint roots may be 
placed in boxes in a warm house and Mustard 
and Cress sown as requirements demand. 


Early Figs 

Pot trees. started in November should be 
making strong growth, and will require 
stopping and thinning of the side shoots. 
Allow the terminal growths to extend, as the 
crop of fruit should keep them short jointed. 
The majority of the trees will have rooted 
through the surface soil and will benefit by a 
good top-dressing. Place turves round the 
rims of the pots and\top-dress, using a liberal 
quantity of manure. Maintain by fire-heat a 
temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. at night 
and 7o degs. by day. 
bright mornings to give ventilation, increas- 
ing it as the sun gains power, and close to 
allow a rise to 80 degs. or 85 degs. Use the 
syringe freely on bright oceasions, but avoid 
it on dull afternoons, when dampiig the 
walls and paths will suffice. Proceed with 
the disbudding of border trees started at the 
New Year. Excepting a slight rise in the 
night temperature, the treatment of these 
should be continued as advised in a previous 
calendar. 


Fuchsias 


These should now be shaken out of the old 
soil, pruned, potted, and started into growth. 
A suitable compost consists mainly of loam 
and leaf-soil with a fair sprinkling of dried 
cow-manure and a dusting of sand. - When 
potted, place the plants in a warm-house, 
spray with a syringe morning and early after- 
noon, and attend to stopping as the method 
of training demands. 5 

APF. Popg. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland. — 
Vegetables Ac 


A second sowing of Peas should now be © 
made without delay, either on a south or west — 
border. It is advisable to employ one of the — 
earliest varieties for this sowing. Gradus as- 
a wrinkled variety, and The Pilot as a 
smooth-seeded variety, can be recommended. — 
If the crop is to be kept together allow 4 feet — 
between the rows for the varieties indicated, — 
sowing a line of Spinach between the rows. — 
It is a good plan, however, to sow in rows — 
about 8 feet apart, cropping the intervening — 
space with such early crops as Potatoes or _ 
early Cauliflowers. The spaces between the 
rows of the first sowing should now be forked — 
over and a line of Spinach sown in each. A ~ 
full sowing of Broad Beans should now be — 
made in rows 23 feet apart, with 6 inches be- — 
tween the seeds in the row. Bunyard’s Ex- — 
hibition is one of the finest varieties on the — 
market. At this early season, when food is — 
still scarce for the rodents, it is well to damp — 
both Peas and Beans and roll them in red — 
lead prior to sowing. Those who omitted to — 
sow onions in autumn, ‘or under glass in 
January, should sow now, or as soon as the | 
soil is in working order. Taking it for ~ 
granted that the ground was liberally — 
manured and deeply dug or trenched, it — 
should now be forked over after giving it a — 
dressing of wood ashes or soot. It should — 
then be trodden firmly and the seeds sown in 
quite shallow drills 12 inches apart. A 
moderate-sized variety, such as Trebons or 
James’ Keeping is to be preferred to the ~ 
larger-sized varieties for sowing in the open 
now. As Parsley takes six weeks to ger-—— 
minate a sowing should be made forthwith. 


Fruits under glass 


Stop the laterals of early Vines after they — 
have made two joints beyond the bunch. 
When the flowers open increase the tempera- _ 
ture somewhat and endeavour to maintain a _ 
rather dry, buoyant atmosphere. Smartly tap” 
the rods daily for a week towards mid-day. 
If the buds of succession Vines are swelling — 
maintain a night temperature of 55 degs. or — 
thereby. If the rods are sprayed in the after- — 
noon with a fine spray it will accelerate the ~ 
swelling and bursting of the buds. Peaches — 
generally set too many fruits, so when the 
fruits are the size of marbles they should be — 
partly thinned with the Grape scissors, and if — 
a considerable amount of thinning is neces-_ 
sary it should be done by degrees, going over ~ 
the trees at intervals of a week. Straw- — 
berries, too, should, if necessary, be thinned — 
to six to eight fruits in a pot. Spray on fine — 
afternoons to keep down red-spider and thrip. — 
Apply a weak stimulant twice a week till the — 
fruits begin to show colour. ee 


Frames 


All subjects which have been wintered in 
frames should be very freely, ventilated, the — 
sashes being drawn down their full length on — 
fine days. Sweet Violets should now be en- — 
couraged to make a certain amount of — 
runners for furnishing young stock. “i 


Greenhouse : 


Cannas which have been at rest should be 
divided and the pieces potted up into 33-inch — 
or 4-inch pots and placed in heat for a time. — 
Cyclamens which were  wintered — in 
‘thumbs’ should be shifted into 33-inch — 
pots. A compost of equal parts of fibrous- 
loam, good leaf-soil, and sand suits them at — 
this stage. Start Gloxinias in heat. - 

CHARLES COMFORT. | 

Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. 

Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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The Gladiolus: 


O great is the improvement of the 

modern Gladioltis and so important its 

future that anyone not familiar with its. 
_ rapid development in recent years cannot 
realise its value. Varieties and forms con- 
sidered beautiful not many years ago are to- 
day, with few exceptions, considered com- 
monplace compared With hundreds of mag~ 
nificent new varieties. | The Gladiolus is now 
easily the king of the summer flower garden, 
and its friends, which are legion, can rest 
assured that many beautiful new varieties 
from the hands of the skilful hybridist are 
yet in store for the future. 

Thousands of garden lovers are each year 
beginning to fill their gardens with these 
beautiful flowers and adding the fine new 
things to-be seen from year to year. Many 
business men and women having seen the 
newer Gladioli are bringing together large 
- collections and making their cultivation and 
‘collection their principal garden attraction. 
No other. flower is so universally adaptable 
and successful in every soil and climate as is 
the Gladiolus. ‘The ease of culture, freedom 
from disease and insect enemies makes the 
Gladiolus easily the most satisfactory flower 
of any to grow, even by the most inexperi- 
enced. No other flower gives such great and 
certain returns for the same amount of labour 
and effort. Many of our most beautiful floral 
subjects, such as Peonies and Irises, have 
a comparatively short season of bloom, 
whereas the Gladiolus from periodical plant- 
ings can be had in bloom from late in June 
and early. July until hard frosts begin, often 
very late in the autumn. 



















-The ancestors of our modern Gladioli 
‘These are what are commonly called 
* species. The best of them are principally 
natives of Southern Africa. A few species 
: are to be found in certain other sections of 
Africa and a few in southern and south- 
eastern Europe and Asia Minor. Only a few 
- of the species are sweet-scented, but no great 
-success has yet been achieved by the plant 
* breeder in giving us a really sweet-scented 
race. The first great strain of Gladioli was 
_ known as the Gandavensis type. 
type with many close-set flowers of moderate 
size open at a time. Our old- fashioned 
common red ‘‘ Brenchleyensis’’ is the 
~ original one of this race. It is the result of 
a cross between the (so-called) species 
psittacinus and cardinalis, produced in 
Belgium and introduced in 1841. This 
strain has been much improved in later years 
_in_ England and elsewhere, and is still very 
i _ popular. The next great ‘strain came from 
- Victor Lemoine, of ‘Nancy, France, and is 
known as Lemoinei. Its varieties are dis- 
‘tinguished mainly by their ~ many-varied 
beautiful throat blotches. Tihis strain is the 
[s _ offspring of crosses on Gandavensis varieties 
ith the species purpureo-auratus. Monsieur 
Bemoine soon after gave to the world his 
~ Nanceianus type with large widely-expanded 
flowers, the offspring of an additional species, 
“Saundersii x Lemoine hybrids. Next came 
the famous Childsi strain, originally known 
as Leichtlini, originated by Max Leichtlin, 
Leichtlin ob- 


= 
of Baden-Baden, Germany. 
_tainéd this strain by crossing the species 
_ Saundersi direct with Gandavensis varieties, 
_ omitting: species purpureo-auratus, which 
_Lemoine had used in producing the 
ae race. The Leichtlin hybrids are 
a more vigorous and dependable race, as a 
whole, than the Nanceianus varieties. With 
these forerunners of the Gladiolus family for 
a foundation Luther Burbank, Matthew 


This is*the | 


GA RDENI NG ILL USTRA TED 


Its fyisoriace Care, and Future 


By A. E.. KUNDERD, Ex-President American Gladiolus Society and 
: the Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 


Crawford, and others began to bring out 
many new and beautiful kinds. 


The Groff hybrids 


The most famous and successful work 
along this line is the famous strain of Groff 


Kunderd’s Gladiolus Chalice Flower 


hybrids, produced by Mr. Groff, of Canada. 


-In this remarkable strain were to be found 


many colours and shades in every previous 
type, also many new forms of varying types 
with large and showy flowers. These, as a 
whole, perhaps surpass in variety and beauty 
any other class up to their time. They 
achieved their greatest fame and popularity 
about 1900-10. 


The Ruffled Gladiolus 


While America up to this time had pro- 
duced many beautiful new seedlings within 
the various older types, no American raiser 
had developed a distinct and entirely new 
type or race until the introduction by the 
writer of: that now well-known and remark- 
able new and entirely distinct type known as 
the Ruffled Gladiolus, about 1907-8. This 
widely different type was founded on the best 
of all preceding strains, with the addition or 
infusion of several new species having wavy 
or ruffled petals, 
striking and distinct appearance. Several of 
the species having a ruffled-like petal also 
have a tendency to give a more or less 
laciniated petal to a small per cent. to ,their 
descendants; in fact, a few of the species 
have this characteristic, but only in a very 
slight or hardly noticeable degree. The 





giving their offspring a very. 
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writer, early in the development of the 
Ruffled type, noticed this, and began to de- 
velop the character into what he hoped would 
become as fine a strain of Gladioli as any, 
the Laciniated-petalled type, and last year 
introduced the first variety of this type, 
‘* Laciniatus,’’ ever offered to the public. 

All these varied races of Gladioli, together 
with their endless combinations of colours, 
tints, and markings, constitute, perhaps, the 
widest range of varieties of any kind of 
flower. They afford the collector and 
amateur unending opportunity to satisfy his 
or her taste for new and beautiful varieties 
for garden ornamentation, home, and other 
decorations. No doubt but that still other 
different types or races will be produced, and 
even yet not existing shades of great beauty 
will appear, and so on ad infinitum, 
enough to satisfy the most exacting taste for 
newer things of beauty for their, gardens 
from year £0 year. 

(To be continued.) 


Iris orientalis Snow Queen 


While there has from time to time been 
some difference of opinion as to which class 
of the great genus Iris. this variety should 
belong, there has been no conflict regarding 
its loveliness. It has ‘soon come into favour, 
and no garden in which the Iris is repre- 
sented ought to be without Snow Queen. It 
seems now pretty well accepted that it belongs 
to the orientalis group of I. sibirica, and it 
has all the good qualities of the numerous 
varieties which are so deservedly favourites 
with Iris lovers. It is truly one of the most 
charming of Irises. It thoroughly deserved 
the award of a First-class Certifi@ate it ob- 
tained from the Royal Horticultural Society 
as far back as 1902, and in the 22 years wHich 
have elapsed it has constantly grown in 
favour. It is about 3 feet high, has good 
foliage, and broad, open petals of pure snowy 


whiteness decked with a golden blotch. For 
garden decoration it is excellent, and its 


flowers are lovely for cutting, although they 
ought to be cut before fully expanded in order 
to last longer. Iris Snow Queen does not 
appear to have many likes or dislilkes in culti- 
vation, as it has grown well with me either 
by the side of water-or in a dryish border. It 
should, I think, have sun to do it justice, but 
in this case plenty-of moisture is required. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Cathcartia villosa 


One of the choice Himalayan plants, some 
of which are easy and others difficult to re- 
tain, is Cathcartia villosa. It may be said to 
belong to the latter category; at least, in 
places with a heavy rainfall and spring frosts. 
It forms a tuft of very downy or hairy foliage, 
on which the raindrops stand too long and in 
wet seasons is liable to damp off. From this 
tuft of foliage rise the stems, carrying 
pleasing yellow Poppy-like flowers. It is 
allied to the Meconopsis and in wet districts 
is subject to the misfortunes which too often 
await such of these grand flowers as are 
densely hairy. It is worth while, even if only 
a season or two of success should follow, to 
raise a few plants of Cathcartia villosa in 
order to visualise its beauties in a more 
tangible way than merely from an illustration 
or a verbal description. It is not difficult to 
raise from seeds, which I prefer to sow under 
glass, to prick off when large enough to 
handle into small pots, and to plant out in 
summer. It has been flowered the same 
season from seeds.sown in heat, but cooler 
treatment gives more satisfaction and the 
plants are more likely to resist the rigours of 
the seasons we experience. A moist, peaty, 
but well-drained compost is the most suitable. 
Its height is about 18 inches and it blooms 
from June onwards. S: A. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Fertilisation of Vine Flowers 


HERE are two or three varieties of 

Grapes which are not self-fertile. One 

of these is Alnwick Seedling, and there 
was another—I think it was Black Monukka 
—grown in the large conservatory at Chis- 
wick, which produced full-sized berries 
without seeds. The late Mr. Barron-induced 
this variety to form seeds by pollinating it 
with B. Hamburgh, and raised plants from 
the seeds thus produced, but there was 
nothing worth keeping. Alnwick Seedling, 
on the other hand, if not pollinated, only 
forms berries the size of a Pea, but properly 
fertilised it makes a beautiful bunch. 
Growers used to consider ,Muscat of Alex- 
andria a shy setter, but I think they are 
gradually getting rid of this idea now a 
more rational system of cultivation is prac- 
tised. It is idle to expect perfect fertilisation 
unless the previous year’s system of culture 
has been such as to produce perfect buds. If 
these are absent the best treatment in. the 
world will not produce good fruit. 


It is impossible for anyone to produce good 
results in one season from Vines which have 
been unskilfully treated. If the conditions 
are such that one can produce well-developed 
foliage, and the Vines retain such till it 


ripens naturally, there will be some hope for ~ 


the future. We do not want extra large 
leaves, but we want them of good substance, 
for a thin leaf has not sufficient room for all 
the different lavers of which it should be 
composed and by which there is such an enor- 
mous amount of work to be done. Remem- 
ber that®every leaf which is not exposed to 
the light is unable to perform its functions. 
The bunch is generally formed opposite the 
fifth leaf on the lateral, and the leaves im- 
‘mediately beyond the bunch are important 
factors in bringing that bunch to perfection. 
When the Vine rods are 4 feet apart there is 
generally room for three or four leaves be- 
yond the bunch, and these should be well 
cared for. Any secondary growth should be 
removed as soon as it shows, with the excep- 
tion of one sub-lateral in the axil of the first- 
formed leaf-stem on the lateral, and this sub- 
lateral should be kept stopped to one leaf. If 
the Vines are vigorous there is a danger of 
the first bud becoming too much excited, and 
sometimes it starts into growth. This bud 
we want to develop as perfectly as possible, 
for it is the one to be pruned to in the 
autumn, and if it is a good one it will contain 
the embryo of the bunch as well as some 
leaves to be developed during the following 
season. The one leaf on the sub-lateral of 
vigorous Vines acts as a sort of safety-valve. 
We only allow this one sub-lateral, and, be- 
ing near the main rod, it gets a fair amount 
of light; others produced higher up the 
lateral would not do so, and if the buds 
situated there start growing thev can_ be 
stopped, and the part of the branch on which 
they are produced will be cut off at pruning 
time, 


The flower of a well-cultivated Muscat of 
Alexandria is perfect in everv way and should 
set as freely as a Black Hamburgh. 
is a failure it is to be attributed to either the 
cultivator or the weather. In the latter case 
we can generally manage .to cope with the 
difficulty. Sometimes there is a bright day 
or two just when the Vines commence to 
flower, and this may be followed by a week 
of dull weather. A few flowers may be set 
by the aid of the sunlight and the fruit will 
immediately commence swelling, while the 
later flowers are almost at a standstill. These 
early flowers will act something like the 
cuckoo in the wagtail’s nest, and appropriate 
all the~ food material. In such a case I 
examine the bunch, and if there should be a 


If there > 


sufficient number of flowers set things are 
allowed to proceed naturally, but if there are 
only enough to form a-ragged bunch all the 
earliest-fertilised berries are removed, and 
though we may lose a few days by this opera- 
tion, we can generally make sure of a good 
bunch, but there must be no delay. Flowers 
will not refuse to set in continuous dull 
weather if we manage to have the pollen dry 
by mid-day, but if some become fertilised this 
week and the remainder next we are not 
likely to have a perfect bunch. * The fore- 
going contingency does not happen every 
season, but I have known failures when they 
might have been easily prevented, and, as the 
improbable often happens, it is well to know 
how to act in emergencies. ; 

Many growers fail with Muscats simply 
from giving them too high a temperature in 
the early stages, especially before the roots 
are active, which in a comparatively warm 
border is not before some of the leaves are 
three-parts expanded. Up to this time they 
can take up little, if anything, besides water 
by the roots, and have to depend on material 
stored up during the previous season. If we 
force the tops to an unnatural length before 
the roots_can respond it will be something 
like what an old garden labourer friend called 
‘“ pulling ‘them by the hair of the head.” 
Even if you place healthy Vines in pots over 
hot-water pipes you cannot induce the roots 
to start simultaneously with the stems. 
Starved plants are more likely to do so be- 
cause of the lack of stored-up energy. 

We should, therefore; aim at going slowly 
till such time as the roots make a start, 
which will be indicated by the first-formed 
leaves assuming a darker colour, in patches, 
at first almost blue. 

A minimum of 55 degs. is quite high 
enough till flowering time, even. when, the 
fruit is required early. A fairly high maxi- 
mum by sun-heat will do no harm. 

When the border is inside and the Grapes 
are wanted to be ripe before the autumn it is 
advisable, if the soil is at all dry, to give it 
some warm water, but do not give it any- 
thing in the shape of nitrogen before the 
roots start, because it may retard their start- 
ing. Potash and phosphatic manures, if re- 
guired, will do no harm at any time in 
reasonable quantities, and nitrogen in the 
shape of nitrate of soda or sulphate of am- 
monia, at the rate of 1 lb. to a perch, may be 
applied as soon as the roots have started, and 
repeated in a month’s time. 

Many growers have to labour under the 
disadvantage of having their Vine rods too 
near the glass. There was some excuse for 
this in old-fashioned dark houses, but not in 
our modern light buildings. I never have 
them less than 2 feet from the roof, and if 
the fixed wires are not that distance away the 
rods ate slung on wire hooks. There are 
other advantages besides that relating to 
temperatures, but that is an important one. 
We have all seen the leaves frozen to the 
glass in the morning and scorched by the sun 
at mid-day. The thermometer is frequently 
hung in a sheltered spot and does not indicate 
the actual. temperature where the young 
shoots are situated. For showing the differ- 
ence.of temperature in the two positions two 
registering thermometers which worked 
exactly alike side by side were emploved. One 
was placed near the glass and the other 
immediately under the Vines in a small house 
from which Grapes took a high position at 
Shrewsbury, Edinburgh, and Bath in the 
samie season. From April 3rd to April 16th, 


inclusive, the average minimum temperature - 


in the body of the house was 54 1-7 degs., 
while the average near the glass was 46) 


~ 
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degs. Yn a colder climate, or earlier in the 
season, the difference would be much greater, 
The Muscats commenced flowering on Apri 
14th, and as the blue patches in leaves previ-” 
ously alluded to only showed on March 15th 
(though swe may presume they would not 
show till a few days after the roots had com- — 
menced action) there was not much more- 
than a month between root-action -com- — 
mencing and the time of flowering. So we 
see how necessary it is to have everything in 7 
working order for the short time that elapses 
between the commencement of root-feeding 
and flowering. I believe that in some cases — 
where a comparatively high temperature is 
kept in the atmosphere and the roots are in 
a cold border that flowering, such as it is, | 
may be in advance of root-action, a 
On the day when the darker colour was_ 
first observed many of the shoots were 43° 
inches long, and, two days after, some of the 
leaves measured 33 inches across. On the 
18th, i.e., three ‘days after the signal was 
seen, the forwardest shoots were 7 inches” 
long, and all but the weaker ones were 
stopped by taking out the merest speck at 
the tip. No more leaves will be allowed to 
form, yet these laterals will stretch out to 
3 feet or more. - The blue colour was still 
confined to the first two leaves on each — 
lateral, and these two leaves were, and con- 
tinued to be, quite smooth, while the others: 
were somewhat wrinkled. White globules o 
extravasated sap were now seen on the stems 
and leaves, telling us that the commissariat, 
was in full working order. These globules 
do not appear on starvelings. - 4 
What about the nabbit’s-tail, camel’s-hair 
brush, etc., for setting ‘the Muscats 2” 
Neither of these is required for fertilisation if 
you follow a system of culture such as will 
produce perfect organs. Then if you do not, 
obstruct her with’ some old-fashioned fads 
Nature will do the rest. ei a 
It may sometimes happen, if there has been 
much condensation of moisture on the 
flowers, that the caps will not readily fall 
away, and, if allowed to remain, they may 
disfigure the tender skin of the berry. This 
should not happen, but it may do so, Then 
one may with advantage use a very light 
brush. I have never found any difficulty in 
the setting of self-fertile varieties. There is 
always a hundred times more pollen formed 
than is actually required. Wn. ‘TaYLor. © 
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Vines and manure 

Where only loam-of a light texture can be 
obtained I have known clay and marl to be 
used advantageously. Where the loam i 
good no‘manure which is likely to clog up 
the soil ought to be employed—bone-meal, 
wood-ashes, phosphates, something not too 
rich to begin with. Later, when the rods are 
doing good work, something more substantial 
can be used. Regarding the manuring of 
Vines, we are, evén yet, groping in the dark. 
Some do not manure at all, some manure 
wrongly, and some are afraid of manuring 


too much. _ W. McG, © 


Apple Ellison’ . Orange 


I do not often see this Apple included im 
lists of desirable varieties, but, in my experi- 
ence, it is one of the very- best of dessert 
varieties. The flavour, I think, is~ fully 
equal fo that of Cox’s. It grows much 
larger and is a much better cropper and 
grower, succeeding often where Cox’s fails. 
It is of a more upright habit of growth than 
Cox’s, and, consequently, demands less room. 
I have grown it for many years and am 
highly satisfied with it. It has never missed 
a crop with me. It ripens somewhat earlier 
than Cox’s and is not, perhaps, quite so good 
a keeper. Ww 
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ALPINES - 


Saxifraga marginata 


This, an easy, everybody’s plant in the 
Kabschia group of Saxifragas, gives its name 


ber of very attractive species that still await 
introduction to our gardens. from the moun- 
tains of India, China, Afghanistan, the 
Caucasus, etc. Indeed, judging by Engler’s 
monograph before me as I write, we only 
-fnow the very fringe of this handsome sub- 
section in our collections so far. 

Sub-section Marginatz has given us up to 
the present S. seardica, chiefly in its form 
S. obtusa. The red-flowered form, S._ s. 
erythrantha, ~still awaits introduction, and 
typical scardica is so rare in collections that a 
re-introduction of it would be welcome to 
most of us who care for these plants. Under 
the wing of scardica, Engler places also the 
plant met with at times under the name of 5S. 
pseudocoriophylla. All these belong to 
Greece. S. marginata itself belongs to Italy, 
and is, like most of these. Saxifragas, very 
polymorphic. Under its ample wings are 
placed, besides its beautiful self, which varies 
in roundness of petal, S. Rocheliana, which 
falls into two well-marked forms—S, corio- 
phylla, of which two forms are also recog- 
nised, and S. karadzicensis and S. subuni- 
flora, which are apparently not in cultivation. 


- The tiny, compact plant known as S. Boryi 


in gardens, and really very like a compressed 
‘form of S. marginata, must be, according to 
Prof. Engler, something altogether different, 
as its name is a synonym of S. marginata. 
Searching through his work leads me to the 
belief that this plant might be S. iranica 
(Bornm.) as both the Latin description and 
the illustration appear to fit very well. Per- 
haps some authority will look into this and 
let us have the benefit of his considered 
opinion. ; ; 
S. lilacina, with a form known as variety 
from Arco Valley, brings us to the end of the 
species of this sub-section as known in gar- 
dens. No; I forgot S. Spruneri, another 
Grecian and Macedonian native that has 
lately found its way into a few collections, 
but what of Saxifragas ramulosa, Alberti, 
pulchra, Stolitzkee, Andersonii, afghanica, 
Dinnikii, unguipetala, likiangensis, subses- 
siliflora, kumauensis, imbricata, quadrifaria, 
and Duthiei, of which both descriptions and 
illustrations are given in most cases, and 
which make one’s heart long for them. One 
of these, I believe S. Stolitzka, or something 
strikingly like it, they had at Wisley in 1918 
from Farrers’ seed, but it seems to have died 
out again. Is there no one with connections 


in those parts who could collect and send 


“a 


to a sub-section which includes quite a num~ 
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The beautiful and easily grown Saxifraga marginata 


seeds of these and distribute, them to various 
keen enthusiasts instead of laying all the 
eggs into one basket and so risking failure 
in one fell swoop? Besides those known to 
science there are bound to be others in those 
vast districts awaiting discovery which would 
be of the greatest interest to the many en- 
thusiastic growers of these plants in this 
country. I hope these notes will meet the eye 
of someone who can help, and, what is more, 
will help, to gain us these treasures for our 
gardens. W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


The large-leaved Saxifragas 


HAT section of the genus Saxifraga 

formerly included under Megasea gives 

us several garden plants of incontestable 
merit possessing qualities of remarkable 
hardiness and adaptability to various condi- 
tions. Whether grown as border plants, to 
furnish corners in the rock garden, or semi- 
shaded banks of the wild garden, in fully- 
exposed positions, in dry or moist soils, and 
even in the atmosphere of towns, these plants 
flourish to an extraordinary degree. 

Their value from the decorative point of 
view is also of a high order, as they remain 
in beauty to a greater or less degree during 
the whole year. Appearing in spring and 


The large-leaved Saxifraga cordifolia_and Iberis in the 
rock garden at Bayham Abbey 


nN 


early summer, their large panicles of pink, 
red, or purple flowers provide a rich floral 
display. The large glossy leaves are per- 
sistent, making the plants quite’ attractive 
after they have passed out of flower, and in 
the“autumn and winter they take on charm- 
ing tints of red and crimson, creating a 
winter colour effect of no mean merit. 


S. cRASsIFOLIA, introduced from Siberia in 
1765, is one of the best known, and the most 
largely grown. Its large, tender rose flowers, 
erect on opening, are disposed in thyrsoid 
panicles and appear from March till May. 


S, CORDIFOLIA, a Siberian species. introduced 
in 1779, has large red flowers with roundish 
petals and heart-shaped, glabrous leaves. 

S. PURPURASCENS is a very distinct species 
of Himalayan origin, having been introduced 
from the Sikkim mountains in 1850. It has 
large handsome leaves the petioles and mid- 
ribs of which are coloured a deep red and 
the corymbose, few-flowered panicles of 
flower appear in June. It is recommended 
that this species should be grown in poor 
soil, when the coloration of the foliage is 
greatly intensified. 


The propagation of these plants is readily 
effected by means of division, and when new 
plantations are being made it is preferable to 
carry this out in the autumn. W. Auton. 

Pyrford Court, Woking. 


Potentilla Farreri prostrata 


This is an: excellent trailing shrub for the 
rock garden, with the same bright yellow 
flowers as those of the tvype—if anything, 
somewhat larger. The foliage, too, is rather 
coarser than in the true species. Flowering 
in the autumn makes it a useful subject for 
the rock garden. Nook 





Senecio Grayi 


For a fine-foliaged shrub this is handsome, 
the oval greyish leaves being very decorative. 
It is a good subject for the large rock garden, 
and its yellow flowers in summer, if slightly 
coarse, are very bright and pleasing on the 
whole. To my mind there is something quite 
aristocratic-looking about this shrub. 

W. O. 
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. Dendrobium nobile var., grown by Messrs. Sander, St. Albans 


ORCHIDS 


Dendrobium nobile 
[ Benarobiam nearly a century ago, 


Dendrobium nobile has been a popular 

plant with amateurs and those possess- 
ing an ordinary plant stove or warm 
greenhouse. It may be had in bloom from 
January to April. A typical form has white 
sepals and petals more or less tipped with 
deeper or paler amethyst-purple, and the lip 
has a rich maroon-purple disc surrounded by 
yellowish-white. Of the named varieties, 
that known as nobilius is the largest and 
most richly-coloured, while D. n. Cookson- 
ianum is characterised by the deep maroon 
blotch at the base of each petal. Of the 
white forms no doubt D. virginale is the best. 
It is a itrue albino, the only trace of colour 
being a shade of palest primrose in the lip. 
It has been raised from seed in several col- 
lections, and the seedlings have proved more 
vigorous than the imported parent and very 
free-flowering. There is a number of rare 
Orchids in cultivation, and, wherever possi- 
ble, they should be raised from seeds, by 
which means they could be more rapidly in- 
creased than by the usual method of division. 
Only strong, healthy, and well-rooted plants 
should be chosen to carry a seed-pod. 

CuLTURE.—This section of Dendrobium is 
by no means difficult to grow, provided 
enough heat can be maintained during the 
growing period. During the season of 
activity the temperature ought not to fall 
below 60 degs. to 65 degs. Fahr., but as the 
Dendrobiums make their growth during the 
late spring and summer there is really little 
difficulty in keeping the thermometer at the 
figure quoted. 


Repotting is carried out when ‘the new 
shoots are about 3 inches long, and as 
Dendrobiums thrive best when brought well 
up to the light, shallow pans without side 
holes are better than ordinary flower-pots, 
because wire handles can easily be attached, 
whereby they are suspended from the rafters. 
The plants will succeed equally as well if 
placed on the stage, provided the houses are 
low. The rooting medium should consist. of 
Osmunda fibre and Sphagnum Moss in equal 
parts, to which is added a moderate sprink- 
ling of sharp sand. For a few weeks after 
being disturbed careful watering must be ob- 
served, as an overdose will render the com- 
post so wet that the new shoots will decay, 
especially if from any cause the temperature 
happens to drop below the normal. During 
the growing season the atmosphere is kept 
on the moist side. Shade is afforded when 
the weather is bright, particularly through 
the spring and summer, and sufficient air is 
admitted to keep the atmosphere moving. 
When the plants have completed their growth 
less water is needed, but sufficient must be 
given to prevent the pseudo-bulbs from 
shrivelling. At this stage more air is allowed, 
the atmosphere is kept less moist, and the 
temperature may fall as low as 50 degs. and 
no harm will accrue. After a few weeks’ 
rest and with the approach of longer days 
signs of flowers will be in evidence, when a 
few degrees more warmth are beneficial. Do 
not over-water the roots, or the flower-buds 
will fall and the plants start into premature 
srowth. ow B. 


-Anguloas 
Wherever Orchids are cultivated space 
should be afforded a few Anguloas, or Cradle 
Orchids as they are often called, and more 
particularly the comparatively mew - A. 


Cliftoni, a plant reasonable in price and of 
more than ordinary mefit. Other fine 
Anguloas are A. Clowesi, A. eburnea, and 
A. Ruckeri, with its variety 
These Orchids require somewhat similar 
treatment to that for Lycastes, and may be 
grown in the same house or at the cool end of 
the Cattleya division. The Odontoglossum- 
house is also suitable if they are given the 
warmest part. 

The plants should be repotted when growth 
commences, employing a mixture of peat or 
Osmunda fibre, Sphagnum Moss, and loam 
in equal parts. Well-drained pots are the 
most suitable receptacles, a layer of Moss 
being placed over the drainage to prevent it 
being choked by small particles of the rooting 
medium. After being disturbed water should 
be afforded sparingly, but as the new growths 
increase and root-action is evident the supply 
can be more generous. They enjoy a de- 
cided rest when growth is completed, but 
sufficient moisture must be given to keep the 
pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. Angulocaste : 
This is a genus created to include all_the 


hybrids raised between Anguloa and Lycaste, * a 


and..seyeral have been shown from time to 
time. They require the same treatment as 
the parents. A. Sandere (A. Clowesii x L. 
Skinneri) and A. Bievireana (A. Ruckeri x L. 
eruenta) are noteworthy. B. 


Carnations under glass 


Continue to propagate Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations. Those struck earlier will be 
ready for potting off into 3-inch pots and 
grown on in a temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. Fumigate the houses containing 
those coming into flower periodically as a pre- 
ventive against attacks of aphis. 
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ned che Shaded Garden and Its Flowers 


N reading the article on ‘“‘ The Wild Gar- 
den,” which appeared on February goth, I 
was reminded of some that I have visited 
lightful little islands by the ‘‘ College backs ”’ 
at Cambridge may well be included. The sight 
of a small wooded island, densely carpeted 
with the lovely mauve Anemone apennina 
mingled with Primroses is not easily for- 
gotten. 
< One of the most charming wild gardens I 
have seen was that made for the late Mr. 
Lockett Agnew at Hallingbury Place. Here 
there was a beautiful lake naturally planted 
with water plants and those that live by the 
water side. Here, also, there was a great 
stretch of rising sunny moorland, » where 
many varieties of Heaths flourished. . 
The writer of ‘‘ The Wild Garden ” chiefly 
concerns himself with woodlands and shade- 


loving plants, and gives good hints to those 


who only possess a modest garden. Although 
now too late to introduce spring-flowering 
bulbs, such as Aconites, Crocuses, Ch:ono- 
doxas, and the like, no one who has seen a 
wood full of Snowdrops or wild Daffodils will 
fail to introduce them at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. As the writer states, Wood Anemones 
may still be planted, and with them a few of 
the early-flowering A. blanda and the delight- 
ful Apennine one must assuredly be included. 
Although Bluebells should be planted in the 
autumn, these could also be put in now. The 
mention of them reminds me of the late Dr. 
Osburne’s garden near Norwich. “When 
walking through the wild part of it with him 
on one occasion I ventured to remark that a 
good drift of White Bluebells (Scilla nutans 
alba) and another of the blue ones would 
look well under the Beech trees. He replied, 
‘“The same thought struck me, and I have 
put in 5,000 of them! ”’ 

~My own garden is shaded by a belt of ‘tall 
trees at the south end furthest from the 


house, which encircles a large garden and 
orchard belonging tg a neighbour. 


It was quite useless to attempt to grow 
fruit and vegetables near these trees, or 


_ plants which love full sunshine, so about 


eight years ago I decided to make there a 
informal garden for shade-loving 
plants. The first thing done was to conceal 
all boundary lines, and at the present time it 
is difficult to see where my small garden 


ends and where my neighbour’s big one 
begins. 
_ through a screen of Rose-covered arches. On 
the right-hand side there is a group of Rhodo- 


This wild part is approached 


dendrons, a Sumach (Rhus laciniatus), with 
its Fern-like, sub-tropical leaves, so lovely in 
their rich autumnal tints. I am fond of 
the Laurel, with its great, glossy, clean- 


- looking leaves, and between them are Laurus- 


tinus, Bay trees, the small-foliaged Lonicera 
3 Behind these stand an 
Almond tree, the pretty Prunus triloba, with 


its rich, pink, double flowers, which are seen 
against a background of Prunus Pissardi, 


beautiful alike in its white, scented blossom- 
The 


cirele of evergreens, and amongst them is a 


covered seat, raised rather above the level of 


the surrounding ground. It is clothed in 


_ Ivy, over which Clematis Vitalba or Travel- 
 ler’s Joy rambles, decorative both in summer 
_ and late autumn. 


On one side of it there is a Laburnum 


festooned with early and late Dutch Honey- 


suckle. On the other side of it there is an 


old Apple treé that I found in its present 
position. 


It occasionally flowers, but gives 
little fruit; I therefore allow Clematis mon- 
tana to run about it. On the left side of the 


Among them, the de-_ 


-and Bluebells find a congenial home. 


garden a golden-leaved Elder was planted 
because of its rapid growth to form a blind. 
‘An Apple tree, a silver-leaved Maple, Paul’s 
Searlet Thorn, a pink double Cherry, an 
Arbutus, and a flowering Peach complete the 
list of trees. Near these trees there are 
several handsome Bamboos, and on each 
side of the central Grass walk there are 
Yucca gloriosa and Y. filamentosa. Under 
the second Apple tree mentioned, which 
flowers and fruits well, Lilies Of the Valley 
Near 
the Bamboos, Lilium croceum, L. davuricum, 
and the Martagons blossom freely, and in 
front of them the rich purple-flowered 
Geranium ibericum have formed a beautiful 
picture every year since it was first 
planted. Foxgloves séed themselves about, 
and the colours vary from pure white to pale 


pink, and the so-called purple Campanula 
persicifolia, C. glomerata, and C. urtica- 
folia are very happy. The last-named is 


-a seedling from a plant I brought back from 


the Lake District more than 30 years ago. 
The flowers last far longer than when grown 
in full sun. Lupins do well. Génotheras seed 
themselves about, and if they sare rather 
‘leggy’? the flowers of these again last 
longer than when grown in a sunny position. 
On the opposite side of the central walk a 
group of various Azaleas balanees the Rhodo- 
dendrons, and they do quite well on our light 
loam, as it is free from lime. Near them 
the lovely Trilliums grow contentedly. Some 
of the best coloured varieties of the English 
Primrose find a place in these shady quarters, 
and also P. japonica and P. cashmiriana. 
Strong-growing Violas, such as Maggie 
Mott, are truly perennial and flower early and 
late. Meconopsis cambrica—the little Welsh 
Poppy—was brought to this neighbour- 
hood by my great grandfather about a cen- 
tury ago, and its descendants brighten up 
the shady nooks of my garden every year. 
The Rose-bay Willow-herb, which flowers in 
the densest shade after the Foxgloves are 
over, is a most useful thing for providing 
colour. | There is a white form of it named 
Epilobium angustifolium album, which I 
have seen used with fine effect in the wild 


_garden at Holland House. 


Weigela, Syringa, Lilacs, and crimson- 
flowered Ribes may not flower so abundantly 
as in a more sunny position, but they give 
sufficient blossom to make them worth grow- 
ing. I grew the Aristolochia Sipho for the 
sake of its noble leaves, and was delighted 
to find that it produces its curious * Dutch- 
man’s Pipe’ flowers quite freely where it 
seldom gets any sun. A delightful shade- 
loving plant is the Solomon’s Seal, and near 
a patch of it Dicentra spectabilis never fails 
to bloom I rescued.a plant of it from the 
front garden of an empty house some 20 years 
ago, and it still flowers annually. Anemone 
japonica certainly prefers the shade, as the 
plants grow stronger and produce more 
flowers in a northern aspect where the sun 
can scarcely ever reach them. Mention must 
be made of the little Scotch Briars, pink, 
white, and_ yellow, the Ayrshire Roses that 
climb a tree when they want more light and 
space. The Wichuraianas are as rampant 
and hardy. In’ the spring Myosotis provides 
a blue carpet, and seeds itself about, too 
abundantly, though neighbours are always 
glad of it. In the late autumn Michaelmas 
Daisies give their bright colouring to the 
picture. Ordinary Flag Irises prefer a more 
sunny position, but our mative foetid Flag, 
or the Gladwin Iris, flowers freely in the 
densest shade, and iits scarlet seeds give the 
wild woodland this rich colour even in the 
depth of winter. Various Colchicums, 
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especially the large speciosums, greet one 
every autumn. Vinea major and minor have 
somehow managed to find their way into this 
shady retreat. ‘They are terrible strayers and 
trespassers, but it must be confessed that the 
white and purple-flowered small Periwinkles 
make a pretty picture at the foot of an old 
tree; but they have to be carefully watched, 
as close to them there are some hardy 
Cyclamens. The rich crimson flowers of C. 
Coum are just appearing as I write. They 
grow together with their autumn-blooming 
relatives, the Ivy-leaved ones, which give us 
a number “of their pure white and pink 
blossoms in September. The Alpine Straw- 
berries must also be mentioned, beautiful 
alike in’ flower and when fruiting. Our 
native Wood Sorrel, with its fresh, light- 
green leaves and delicate-veined flowers, I 
could not do without. Neither could I spare 
the fragrant Woodruff. 

The mention of the small Strawberry re- 
minds one of the Raspberry. The North 
American flowering Raspberry, Rubus odora- 
tus, with its bright, rose-purple blossoms, 
provides colour for a long period beneath the 
trees, The Brooms also do so, and I look 
forward every year to the flowering of the 
white Spanish Broom, our fine yellow native 
one, and the rich red-brown C. Andreanus. 
In my neighbour’s large garden, before re- 
ferred to, ~ the lovely Flame Flower, 
Tropeolum speciosum, luxuriates. It clings 
to the low-growing boughs of a Fir tree, 
grows many feet in height, and flowers pro- 
fusely where the sun can scarcely ever reach 
it. Various Hellebores, including the Christ- 
mas Rose, also decidedly prefer. the shade. 

The value of shade, and the flowers that 
bloom-in the shade, are never so welcome as 
on a hot summer’s day, when one can sit in 
comfort and enjoy them. As Bacon so 
quaintly puts it: ‘‘ In the great heat of the 
year or day, you ought not to buy the shade 
in the garden by going in the sun.”’ In the 
winter the value of evergreens perhaps be- 
comes more evident. 

A garden well planted with them looks 
clothed and cosy when others look bare and 
desolate. Throughout the whole year they 
serve as wind and sun screens for more tender 
things just putting forth their new-born 
fragile leaves. They also form a beautiful 
background, against which all flowers appear 
to better advantage. H. H. W. 

East Herts. 


Holly hock fungus 


I am a-lover of Hollyhocks, but am un- 
able to ward off the disease. Kindly let me 
know of a preventive for same. Do you think 
the usual Potato spray (blue stone) would 
have the desired effect of warding it off? I 
am about to purchase some plants. The 
single Hollyhocks are more immune. 

JosEPH LARMOUR. 


[There is no real remedy for this fell 
disease, and the best plan is to pull up all in- 
fected plants and burn them. Those that do 
not show any signs of the fungus should, as 
a precaution, be washed with soapy water in 
which a liberal portion of flowers of sulphur 
has been dissolved. The sulphur will settle 
at the bottom of the vessel and must be freely 
stirred when the mixture is being used. 
When spraying the plants see to it that both 
sides of the leaves are thoroughly wetted. 
Sulphur is very effective in destroying almost 
any fungus, and may do so in the case of 
this one in its earliest stages, but when estab- 
lished it will not do so. The only possible 
way of combating this fungus at all satisfac- 
torily is to raise plants from seeds every year, 
not saving from diseased plants, but purchas- 
ing seeds of a guaranteed clean stock, as even 
the seeds will be found to carry spores. ] 
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March Work in Kitchen Garden and Allotment 


Under glass the cultivator will be busy 
transplanting seedlings raised from seeds 
sown late in January and early in February. 
In the open air he will be sowing seeds when 
the soil and weather permit. 


DIGGING HEAVY soILs.—There are many 
soils similar to my own—heavy and tenacious. 
In very wet weather it resembles mortar ; in 
very dry, bricks; but when neither too wet 
nor too dry it crumbles readily and is quite 
easy to deal with. To satisfactorily deal with 
~such seils they must be trenched or roughly 
dug curing the autumn, so that the frost and 
weather generally act upon them and render 
them workable in spring; or they should be 
left undug till the month of February, and be 
then dug one spit deep and the sub-soil well 
broken up. In both instances the soil will not 
be difficult to work when seeds are sown or 
plants put out. It is a mistake to dig such 
ground late in December or in January, as if 
rains come the soil is beaten down, becomes 
sodden, and very unkindly to work in spring ; 
the lumps, too, remain hard throughout the 
summer. I refer to this matter now as so 
many cultivators are puzzled as to the correct 
thing to do when dealing with heavy soils. 


TRANSPLANTING SEEDLINGS. — Seedlings 
raised in pans, pots, or boxes under glass, in 
a greenhouse or frame, should be carefully 
transplanted to boxes not less than 4 inches 
deep, or to beds in a frame, the prepared soil 
being of a similar depth. Seedlings of Cab- 
bages, Cauliflowers, and Brussels Sprouts 
may be buried in the new soil almost to their 
seed leaves, but their tender stems should not 
be pressed unduly hard by either soil or 
dibber, else losses will occur. Very careful 
watering is essential to success, none being 
applied until the third day after the trans- 
planting. The seedlings should be planted 
2 inches apart each way. Leeks and Onions 
need boxes 5 inches deep, the bottom layer 
composed of quite rotten manure, and a small 
quantity of such should be mixed with the 
compost itself. For exhibition transplant at 
3 inches apart; for general use at 2 inches 
asunder. It is not possible to move these 
seedlings from one compost to another with- 
out breaking off a few roots, but every care 
should be exercised as intact roots mean pro- 
gress of plant. At this stage of growth the 
Leek shows more weakness than the Onion, 
but in the case of both I would like to warn 
cultivators against undue coddling, as if sub- 
jected to much artificial heat under glass the 
plants will run to seed in the early part of the 
summer and be worthless. Few plants from 
seeds sown in the open border ever run to 
seed in this way. The Tomato seedlings will 
thrive best in a good heat. In frames this 
amount of heat cannot be given, and the tiny 
plants should be grown in a box partly 
covered with loose squares of glass and the 
frame lights at night should be covered with 
bags or mats. 


SEEDS TO SOW UNDER GLASS.—The main- 
crop Tomatoes should be raised this month, 
whether for growing under glass or ripening 
in the open-air. Amateurs should sow the 
maincrop Celery, too, in a frame for prefer- 
ence, and bring on the resultant seedlings 
slowly and hardily. Vegetable Marrows 
raised now, and duly potted, will be in fine 
condition for planting out about June Toth 
from 6-inch pots. 


SPRING CaBBaGES.—Much depends upon he 
weather and the state of the soil as- to 
whether early or late hearts will be available. 
Even in the absence of weeds the Dutch hoe 
should be used whenever the soil is dry, to 


loosen the surface and let in the sun’s rays. | 


A teaspoonful of nitrate of soda per plant, 


applied in showery weather, or just before 
hoeing the soil, will hasten the growth and 
render both colour of leaves and flavour more 
perfect. I am referring to those plants estab- 
lished in their final quarters last September 
and October. Plants put out now from the 
nursery beds should not, of course, have 
nitrate of soda or any strong stimulant at this 
stage. Well-worked soil, freely manured 
with farmyard or similar manure, is the ideal 
one for them. ° 


EARLY CAULIFLOWERS.—Not on any account 


should a check be given to these through per- 


manent exposure in the open quarters. The 


_plants are tender and must be gradually har- 


dened. Even the autumn-raised stock should 
be retained in their temporary quarters till 
about the middle of April. 


SOWING ONIONS OUTSIDE. — In_ good, 
friable, loamy soils Onion seeds may be sown 
with great success in February, but in 
general soils the month of March is more 
suitable. J would urge cultivators to take 
extra pains with the preparation of the soil. 


Peas.—Full sowings should be made this 
month of first and second-early sorts—about 
the middle and end of the month respectively. 
The marrow-fat varieties will be quite’ safe 
sown now. 


CELERY. TRENCHES should be formed, 
Jerusalem Artichokes planted, trenches*made 
for exhibition Leeks, early Peas sticked, 
maincrop Potatoes planted, and Spinach and 
Turnips sown in small quantities. 


G. .G>-B; 


Grow more Onions 


T has often occurred to me that we do not 

grow sufficient Onions in this country. 

Gardeners in private establishments, it is 
true, must try to grow enough to last the 
year round, but market gardeners, amateurs, 
even allotment-holders, seem to produce but 
very small quantities when one takes into 
consideration the amount that- must be used 
by the multitudes in the course of 12 months. 
Importation is, in consequence, once again 
necessary to meet the demand. We all know 
the Onion is not always a successful cropper. 
as a matter of fact it will often do very badly. 
Few plants have such a wide range of culti- 
vation as the Onion, for it is grown from the 
tropics to the coldest verge of the temperate 
zone. In this district—the north-east corner 
of Gloucestershire—the Onion crops were 
particularly bad last year. Growth seemed 
retarded, and the bulbs in most cases attained 
scarcely a medium size. 

From a cultural point of view Onions ate 
not difficult to manage; yet there are a few 
points one should always bear in mind, and 
it is worth while to spare a little extra atten- 
tion to them. Invariably they succeed best in 
an open situation where there is a strong, 
loamy: soil. Onions grown in a strong soil 
are much less liable to be attacked by the fly 
or maggot than in a light, dry, sandy soil. 
At the same time a situation that lies rather 
damp should be avoided. The ground should 
be dressed with well-rotted manure, trenched 
deeply, and ridged up early in the autumn, 
so that it will not have to be disturbed during 
the winter, when ground is generally wet 
and sodden. The precise time of 

SowInG the main crop cannot be definitely 
stated, for it depends on the district, the state 
of the weather, and the nature of the soil. 
From the middle of February to the middle 


of March is the usual period, but do not be 


in a hurry if the season is bad and the situa- 

tion is cold. Meteorological phenomena over 

different districts have a big influence on the 
aBee =5 
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sowing of seed during the early part of the: 
If the soil is light it should be trodden — 


years | 
or rolled, then rake and pulverise the surface, 
making it as fine as possible. 


The simplest 
method of sowing is the old plan of drawing 







drills 12 inches apart, but in cold, low-lying © 7 


positions the ground may be marked off’in 
4-foot beds with 1-foot alleys between.— The 
drills should then be drawn 8 inches apart, or 
12 inches for the larger sorts. Seeds should 
never be sown deeply; so long as they are just 
covered with a little fine soil it is sufficient. 
The next operation is rolling or pressing the 


surface of the bed, according to the nature — 


of the soil. Where the soil is close and heavy 
pressing should only be done in moderation. 


Weeding and perhaps an occasional water- 





ing are all that is necessary till the time 


comes when thinning must be done. This 
operation should be done carefully. | 


about it in a careless manner, and conse- 


Many set _ 


quently damage and dislodge the Onions that 


are to remain. An occasional feeding with — 
some sort of liquid manure when the bulbs 
have started to swell will prove very bene-_ 


ficial, but,it must only be applied when the 


ground is moist. Guano used in the form of — 
a liquid is to be strongly recommended for ~ 
this purpose. Common soda crushed and 


sprinkled over an Onion-bed just before raiftces 


is practised by many growers, and the effect 
on the leaves is perceptible very shortly after 


‘in increase of size and the production of a 


beautiful bloom on them. Pigeons’ dung has — 
long been employed as a manure for Onions, | 


and is undoubtedly one of the best, but un- 


fortunately the supply is never equal to the 
demand, and only a few growers can make 
use of it. 
dust, and soot, are-other fertilisers especially 
good for onions. H. W. STENNING. 
The Gardens, Ebrington Hall, 
Campden, Glos. 


FERNS 


Two fine hardy Ferns 


In the process of cutting over, much ~ 
against my will, a collection of hardy Ferns 
in order that “ tidiness ? may be attained, 


Superphosphate of lime, salt, bone- — 


= 


~ si 


among the victims were some very fine pieces ‘s 


of Polystichum angulare and P. aculeatum. 
Both are very charming Ferns, equally effec- 


tive as single specimens or when grouped. — 


These varieties of the Shield Fern are quite 
hardy, and of a very accommodating nature, 


although I find that they like rather a-damp — 


—but not a wet—situation best, and while 
they will grow in very average soil, their 
fronds are more characteristic if, when plant- 
ing, a liberal quantity of well-rotted leaves’ 
has been placed in the station. There are, of 
course, several varieties of both of these Poly- 


rr. 


a, 


stichums which, while equally hardy, are 


scarcely so vigorous as the types. Some of 

these finer forms make admirable pot plants, 

and specimen pieces can be grown to a BES 

size in g-inch pots. 
A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Ferns for the window ~ 


One is sometimes asked to recommend a 


good Fern for the window, one which will 
be, at least, passably effective during the. 
winter. There are three which are pre-. 


eminently useful for this purpose—Pteris 


cretica, its variety albo-lineata, and P. 
tremula. 
to improve on this trio. All of them are 
vigorous and well adapted for window culti- 
vation. They succeed well in an ordinary 
potting compost. They appreciate a little 
peat, but it is not absolutely necessary, and 
they object to an over- supply of water. 2 
Kirk. 
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I do not think it would be possible <3 
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|BARR’S CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS| 


HK few Novelties and Specialities for 1924 





kt. - 
ANCH ital bord F as 
HUSA. avalio’ Lissadell, a beautiful border plant producing large 5. d. | LILIUM Regale, a very beautiful Chinese Lily bearing large trumpet-shaped  s. d, 
y yentian-blue, h p., 5 ft. a “ae = a) he is wo 26 fragrant flowers, white flushed yellow, with ruby-red on back of petals, hardy 
ANTIRRHINUM. New Giant Strain. Flowers of wonderful size, plants bulb. 36. to5ft. blowers in two years from seed .. sv» os ues 2G 
eee ee growth. _ ist LUPINUS Paynei, a fine new Californian species producing massive foliage and 
Peer Kine. flowers rich blood-crimson with fiery red lip, very showy and stately branched spikes varying slightly in shades of pink, h.p, growing up to 6 ft. 
active, en “3 +: - = ve =, = ie a won is 6 and over. It can be flowered the first yearfromseed ..» a . 1s.6d.& 2 6 
The Kose, a very charming colour, beautiful old rose with yellow lip, 3ft. 1 6 | MYOSOTIDEUM nobile the Giant Forget-me-Not of the Chatham 
Mixed Colours containing many varied and beautiful colours; splendid Islands bearing large corymbs of beautiful blue flowers edged white, 14 ft. 
border plants, 3ft. .. ae * = + i = . 1s 6d. 26 Vera gear cs s: epg Si es Se i 6 leg oo Se 0 2 6 
AQUILEGIA, Barr’s New Rose and Scarlet Shades, extra selected MYOSOTIS Barr's Alpine Bing, tn eevee: Of all FORGET. re 
strain, very beautiful large flowers, mostly with long spurs colours rose-scarlet fl ere sea ath se Bane wea Bene OF laveny ee hee re 
and rose to amaranth-pink with white or yellow corolla, h.p. oft. .. is 64 & 26 det Shee producing a most striking effect in the flower Spas Tock Se 16 
d EDs aac ara bce ne ve ae are as “eo ove oe . 1 s.& 
CALENDULA ORANGE KING, Barr's Extra Selected Strain, ao PAPAVER nudicaule “Pearls of Dawn,”\a most lovely new strain of 
, g : = a “ i & = AG = rap a CELAND POPPIES, producing satiny crinkled flowers of delicate shades of pink 
CAMPANULA, Telham Beauty. a grand variety of CO. PERSIC.EFOLTA. intro- with orange or salmon glow, salmon shaded blush, orange shaded cream, rose 
ep ad us, yee the ele flouse Show on July 4th, 1916, was given the a eg ap pink, ete., h.b., 1 ft. -. = ee on <¢ BS ¥ Ye -is.& 16 
“HLS. AWARD OF MERIT. Produces on long stems immense bell-shaped (U Mi tena j ariety » New Zea- 
flowers, beautiful clear lavender-blue, h.p. een Me > ; : os. 6d, & 3 6 land Flax, 10 to 14 i Fev orscoure xeriory: : we. — a a a 16 
CANDYTUFT. Barr's ‘Brilliant Gem,” a remarkably effective variety POPPY, New Double Queen Poppies. a lovely new strain of hardy annual 
with flowers of a brilliant deep ruby rose, a beautiful plant for flower beds and : roppies of the Shirley type, flowers double and semi-double, of the most delicate 
borders, h.a., 1 ft. = = = es z = <2 = FS = 42 Q re es the tag) apes wie sees eps or crimson margin, fiery rose-scarlet 
CENTAUREA Cyanus Double “Silver Queen,” a ver: beautiful d ding to white, brilliant scarlet with white centre, etc., all showing. yellow 
white Cornflower which will be highly ideo for Satting. tt Sigs anthers, 2 ft. ; yaluable for cutting, oes so és * a Be = - 10 
For this novelty we were given an AWARD OF MERIT, R.HLS., 1922 eae ae O SORES Pepble Munstead Cream, a beautiful Pwony-lowered annual 
CHRYSANTHEMUM. New Large-flowered Single Varieties a ver DDY, hamoterote oS emanate AO 
decorative strain producing large flowers of many varied and rich Soloure: SCHIZANTAUS, Dr. Badger’s New Giant-flowered Hybrids. a 
valuable for borders and pots and for cutting. h.h.p., 2 ft.; seedlings of . grand strain with very large haudsome flowers, measuring 4 ins. to 1} ins. across 
February flower outdoors in July ¢ - is fa = pee = 10 in great variety of colours and markings, roses blotched salmon-red, etc., ruby 
CHRYSA‘VTHEMUM Maximum Muyfield Giant, fowort'of great aize plenehet SON SOT dee a blue ae I i dal? ay etc., h.h.a., 1 ft. 5 2 8 
and fine form, h.p.,4ft. .. = = a im a a we a ha Loe G a pgs Ieee Oe Was ay ae i 4 5 
DIGITALIS (Foxglove), “The Shirley.” a magnificent Ped STREP TOSOLEN Jamesoni. a lovely cool greenhouse shrub of elegant 
the late Rev. W. Wilks ue pedvines 23 heat to7 ft-high, JOM aha habit, bearing corymbs of showy brilliant orange-yellow flowers, 3ft. to 4 ft. 1-6 
carrying flowers of great size rangmg from white to dark rose, handsomely SWEET PEA, Beautiful New Varieties in Mixture, a wonderfully 
blotched and spotted crimson, maroon, and chocolate, h.p. 5 ie ..1s.& 2 6 fine mixture containing some of the best newer sorts of Sweet Peas, which 
ECHIUM Wildpretii, a wonderfully striking biennial plant from the Canary cannot fail to give satisfaction to buyers Seanad dane fash beseh 
Islands, producing a dense rosette of silvery silky foliage, 1} ft. high, from which THUNBERGIA Gibsoni, a beautiful greenhouse climber, flowers brilliant 
ieee or manly ae 2 ft. or — long exerted wich purplish pink flowers. glowing orange «. <i ae oe a se 33 Ae p= ye E> 26 
vod pot slant for the sunny part of a greenhouse , in the Scilly Isla it g) : 
freely outdoors ae ae s 4: Liste =; eae cows VERBENA, Barr’s New Giant-Flowered Mixed, surpassing all other 
IM { : ‘e ~ nd - 26 Verbenas in size of bloom and variety of colours producing a very decorative 
PATIENS foylei White Queen, clusters of snowy white flowers, prized effect in flower-beds and borders; all the flowers have a brilliant white eye, which 
for cutting, and a beautiful border plant, I 5 to 6 f i ye 
g; rder plant, h.a.,5to6ft. ..  .. Hue aL Ss oe 256 enhances their beauty, h.h.p., Lfte= 6. +) ee te woe sashes. 22,6 


BARR'S SEED GUIDE for the most Beautiful Flowers and Best Vegetables Free on Application 


BARR & SONS, 1], 12 & 13, King Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2 
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“CutWatered aniRolled 
for T ree Hundred Years” 


SS a 
That’s the secret at the back of some of 


NSS i | 
ue Britain’s finest Turf. 
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Good Turf deserves good treatment—and 
to keep it at its best it should be cut 
with the ATCO Motor Mower. 

Over 5,000 users testify to ATCO Merit: 
Send for Testimonial Booklet ‘Notes of 
Praise” and Illustrated Catalogue, offering 
demonstration on your own grass FREE 
of cost or obligation. 


CHAS. H. PUGH, LIMITED 
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5: ! Fit your ATCO Motor Mower with the 3 
> ATCO Turf Cultivator. It aérates grass ; 
roots, removes moss, destroys weeds, &C. ee 


< Magdelen College 


Oxfor 


ZAtTco 
MOTOR MOWER 


PRICES: 16in., £50; 22in., £75; 
30 in., £95. Personally deliv- 
ered. Guaranteed 12 months 
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eet ACQUISITIONS 
FOR 








ECONOMICAL 
and i 
crrective | AMATEURS | GREEN’S ~ 
~. WELL WORTH WORLD-FAMOUS 
FOODS GROWING LAWN MOWERS AND ROLLERS 
(a Make Perfect L — 1 
for all on Courts, Bowling and Galt Gnoe 
GARDEN Martovifat sPaviale a7 Seat oe MOTOR MOWERS A SPECIALITY 
- Champion erie Lee ey Made in sizes 20in. to 42in. 
Masterpi coe ee ~ 
CROPS. sacri Pettaee ae Ga! SUPPLIED BY ALL IRONMONGERS. 
Perfection Celery --- =. - 6d. Please write for List No. 15,” Free. 
Reliance Globe Beet - ~6d. Exhibiting at the Brrrisn EMPIRE EXHIBITION, 
Used by Mammoth Cauliflower : As London (April to October), STAND H.S. 11, 
Vanguard Broccoli ... fe : 
Thousands aaron Savoy te a. _ od: Uy ue GREEN & SON, Ltd. 
. Emperor Cabbage -.. zp 1GG: mithfield Iron Works, LEEDS, 
of Emperor Tomato ... . I~ : and New Surrey Works, South- 
oY Senator Pea ... .. Dint 2/= ; wark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 
Successful Gigantic B. Bean- ..: wn A /6 é 
Growers. Standard Carrot ... oz. 1/3 


Webbs’ Special Potato Manure. — Bag containing 7 lb., 2/3; me 
14 1b., -/-; 281b., 7/-; 561b., 12/6; 112 1b., 22/6 


Webbs’ Special Tomato Manure.—Bag containing 7 lb., 2/9; 
14 Ib., 5/-; 28 1b.,9'-; 5 Ib., 16/-; 112 Ib., 30/-. 


Webbs’ General Purposes Manure,—Bag containing 7 lb,, 2/3; : 





























Webbs’ 14 Ib., 4/-; 28 Ib., 7/-: 56 Ib., 12/6; 1121b., 22/6. See 
; Webbs’ Special Vine sapere Sa containing 7 1b., 2/9; 14 lb., , 
Manure s/-: 28 Ib., 9/-; 56 Ib., 16/-; 112 1b., 30/- Webbs 
Works Webbs’ Special Rose Manure.—Bag containing 7 lb., 3/-; 14]b., Catalogue 
5/6; 28 1b., 10/-; 56 1b., 18/-; 112 1b., 32/-. 
at Webbs’ Special Chrysanthemum Manure.—Bag containing of 
; 7 1b., 2/9; 14 1b., 5/-; 28 Ib., 9/-; 56 1b., 16/-; 112 Ib., 30/-. ‘Soote 
Saltneg ’ Webbs’ Special Career Manure,—Bag containing 7 lb., 3/-; g 
Chester, 14 1b., 5/6; 28 1b, ; 56 1b., 18/-; 112 Ib., 32/-. and 
Webbs’ Special ea Grass Manure.—Bag containing 7 lb., 
6 acres 2/6; 14 1b., 4/6; 28 Ib., 8/3; 56 1b., 14/6; 112 1b., 25/-. Manures, 
: Webbs’ Special Sweet Pea Manure.—2ag containing 7 lb., 2/9; Dost Pr 210z HORTICULTU FAL GLASS 
an extent. 14 ib , 5/-; 28 1b.. 9/-; 561b., 16/-; 112 lb,. 30/-. Os ree. 00 sa. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
x7 in. ee ¥ af 0/- 34/- 
10, 12x8in. wide . <5 t= BU 35/- 
Seedsmen to H.M. the King and Manure Manufacturers, i 1 10a ee a4 a 
x x In. Wi - os 
WEBB & SONS, Ltd., STOURBRIDGE 18, 20 § i, 13,14, 16, 18,20, 22, i BEN: 
5 16, 17, 18, 20x 13in. wide .. .. 29/6 53/- 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24x 14in. wide . 30/- 55/- 
20, 22, 04x 15, 18, 20, 22, 24x 16 in. wide 31/- 56/- 
20; 22) 24x 18in. wide 32/6 57/- 
One size only packed in a case. ‘g 
Best. Soft PUTT ee cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/- a 
cewt., 6/-; 14 1b., 3/6. 


eget 
FESR! 















DIAMON Ds, 7/6 and 10/6 each. 

GLASS CUTTERS. 1/6 and 2/6 each. 

Best Mixed PAINTS, in7 lb. lever tins, 8/6 stone. 
All f.o.r. Hull. Net Cash with Order. Allsent promptly. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., Ironmongers, etc., 
Estd. 1843. MYTON ST., HULL 
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Uhnoughot ia Wane 
The Letchworth 
WALL FRAME 


A BIJOU HOTHOUSE—Portable, Simple, & Economical 


ensuring the delightful advantages of flower cultivation all the year round. Can be 
used with the utmost success “by every amateur with a limited available space. 


Designed on scientific lines, fully proved, containing a 
unique heating device, impervious to all climatic conditions. 
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| ORSETT 
BASKET WORKS 


Makers of all Kinds of 


Baskets & Hampers 


MARKET GARDEN, ::  :: 
FRUIT AND FLOWER, 
COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, 
HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


WIGKER CHAIRS & TABLES | 


For House and Garden. 
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Dimensions : 
Height, 6 ft. 10ins.; Width, 6 ft.; 
Depth (at base), 2 ft. 7 ins. 


PRICE (as illustrated) 


£9-9-0 


These Wall Frames can be capped 
without the heating apparatus, the back, 
and the shelving, for the purpose of 
Wall Fruit protection, for the sum of 
£6 - 10 - O each 
Write now for full particulars and details of Hire 
Purchase Facilities to the Sole Manufacturers— 


Woodworkers Wt, 


(DEPT. 14), 


5 & 6, TEMPLE FORTUNE ARCADE, 
LONDON, N.W. 11 
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Write for Catalogue :— 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, 


ORSETT, GRAYS, ESSEX. 
Telephone: ORSETT 5. 
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cut a fine Savoy off the top as well. 


cee 
\ : 
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“ Scientific Plant-breeding ” 


HIS was the title of an address which 
was delivered on Monday last at the 
weekly meeting of the Reading Rotary 
Club by Mr. Walter F. Giles, chief of Messrs. 
Sutton and Son’s Seed Production Dept. 
_-If a flower or vegetable plant could speak, 
remarked Mr. Giles, it would probably say 
that many generations ago its ancestors lived 
in a wild-state, probably in a foreign land 
With no one to care for them or to take an 
interest in them, and that they owed their 
‘present beauty and usefulness to the guiding 
hand of man. In those far-off days a time 
eventually came when. primitive man com- 
menced to take a little intelligent interest in 
wild plants, and, as though grateful for 
notice, their condition of life improved. One 
of the most interesting subjects to refer to 
iy that respect was that of the Brassicas, or, 
in other words, that great family of plants 
usually known under the names of Cabbage, 
Savoy, Kale, Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, etc. 
All the hundreds of distinct varieties of those 
subjects belonged to the same natural family, 
and the wild ancestor was still to be found 
growing on the sea cliffs round this country. 
The type as it grew wild very much re- 
sembled the plants known to-day as Kales, 


and that type of cultivated plant was probably 


the nearest relative to the wild one. But just 
when that wild type began to “ sport ’”’ or 
produce varieties there was no record to 
show, but it must have been hundreds of 
years ago. The reason why plants ‘‘sported”’ 
or varied could not yet be explained. It was, 
however, a fact that there was always some- 
thing in Nature, an indescribable something, 
which caused plants to do that, and it was by 
observing these slight variations and pre- 
serving them for seed that many new forms 
were, in the first place, produced. Those 
new forms might not in themselves have 


“much merit, but when Nature had once pro- 


duced them they often responded to scientific 
improvement and could best be embodied in 
other plants of the same family by cross- 
fertilisation. It was at this point that the 


science and skill of the plant breeder were 
brought in, for he was able, by careful 


calculation, to know approximately how to 
combine in one plant the good qualities 
formerly possessed by the many. The ap- 
plication of the ‘‘ Mendelian laws of Breed- 


ing” had revolutionised the breeding of 


plants. Mendelism was a wonderful and 
fascinating subject to study, for it meant that 
the laws of breeding had been reduced to 
figures, and that within certain limits of their 
present knowledge plants and many animals 
could now more or-less be built to order. Mr. 
Giles gave examples of several instances of 
cross-breeding and calculation. His firm 
thought they would like to see what a dwarf- 
growing Pea looked like with purple pods 
instead of green ones. ‘Such a type of Pea 
did not exist, though the purple-podded 
character was found on a 6-foot plant. So 
crosses were made, and, sure enough, the 
new type of plant arrived exactly as calcu- 
lated. Then they thought they would like to 
have a Brussels Sprout with a big. Savoy 
growing on the top, so the order was given 
for the new plant to- be made, and in due 
course it arrived, a type from which they 
could pick Brussels Sprouts off the stem and 
Then 
there was the case of the beautiful Gloxinia 
Her Majesty, which was perfectly white ex- 
cept for a band of pink at the top of the 
throat, which spoilt its fine appearance. It 
was decided that the pinkish blemish must 


be removed, and again it responded to the ~ 
_ skill of the plant wizard, and to-day the 


purity of those blossoms was a pleasure to 


behold. Some of the most wonderful types 


of plants had had their birthplace in Reading. 


‘ . 
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Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, L.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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- Answers to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
mote than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received — 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Christmas Roses failing 

I have a-large bed of these, probably 20 
years old, which, up to the last three years, 
have flourished exceedingly, but of late years 
the foliage has been afflicted with a disease 
from which all the leaves decay and die off 


after making their full growth. The disease 


appears to be in the ground, as the decay 
begins at the root of the leaf and, working 
up the stem, gradually destroys the leaf, seg- 
ment after segment. I have tried spraying 
with sulphide of potassium, 1 0z. to I gallon 
of water, and dressing with bone-meal, but 
without effect. If no remedy is forthcoming 
the bed will soon die out. Should I trans- 
plant, and, if so, how get rid of the disease 
in the soil? Is a cold frame placed over the 
plants in winter beneficial or otherwise 
G. G. BAKER CRESSWELL. 
Preston Tower, Chathill. 


[Your plants are evidently badly attacked 
by the Jeaf fungus, which is so harmful to 
the Christmas Rose. All you can do is to 
clear away all the affected leaves and burn 
them. It is most important that every vestige 


of the diseased foliage be gathered up and, 


burnt, and in this way endeavour to keep the 
disease in check another year. When the 
disease appears in early summer much harm 
is done to the plants, and these are, in con- 
sequence, greatly weakened; but less harm 
ensues when the disease does not put in an 
appearance till August. One instance came 
under our notice last year, during a spell of 
cold and unseasonable weather, of a huge 
tuft 23 feet across being completely over- 
whelmed with the disease in less than a 
week; and, curiously enough, another fine 
clump, the leaves of which in some instances 
touched the other plant, remained absolutely 
healthy. The disease in the above-named in- 
stance appeared to start at the ground-level. 
You had better obtain from the seedsman or 
sundriesman a supply of sulphide of 
potassium, and spray the soil round about 
and into. the clumps. Another season use 
the same material at intervals from the end 
of April. A frame-light or a bell-glass placed 
over the clumps is very useful, in that it 
tends to keep the flowers clean.] 


Species of Liatris 


I am anxious to procure Liatris pycno- 
stachya and Liatris graminifolia dubia (and, 
indeed, any of the Liatris except scariosa and 
spicata, which I already have). I have 
ordered seeds or plants from each of the 
catalogues that list them, but they all reply 
they are ‘‘ out” of them. Mrs. CLIVE. 


Yeovil. 
[Messrs. Barr and Sons, II, 12, and 13, 
King ‘Street, Covent Garden, London, 


W.C. 2, can supply plants, also seeds, of the 
two species you mention of Liatris. In addi- 
tion, they can_ supply Liatris callilepsis, 
which has leafy stems terminating in sprays 
of carmine-pink flowers.] 


Narcisst after forcing 

(F. B.).— After the bulbs have flowered you 
ought to stand them in a frame and keep 
them well watered until the foliage has died 
down. They may then be shaken out of the 
soil and placed in an airy shed to dry off. 
When this has taken place clean.them and 
put them away until the time comes for re- 
planting in some spot in the garden. You 
may get a few flowers the first year and 
more as time goes on, but several years must 
elapse before they can again be forced. You 
will, if you want to succeed, have to buy 
fresh bulbs every year. Bulbs are so cheap 
nowadays that this is the wisest course. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
The age of an Oak-tree 


(H. A.).—It is, we fear, impossible to state 
the age of the Oak-tree without cutting it 
down and counting the annular rings. From 
the photograph and the dimensions sent we 
should imagine the tree to be somewhere 
about 70 years old. 


LEGAL POINT — 


Damage by stray fowls 

(E.c, On Wry Carnforth).—Whosoever keeps 
fowls must prevent them damaging neigh- 
bours’ property by the erection of an adequate 
fence. The course our correspondent should 
adopt is to write a letter to the owner of the 
fowls calling his attention to the damage they 
are doing and warning him that unless the 
nuisance is abated proceedings will be taken 
against him. ‘This letter should be sent by 
registered post, and the receipt for same kept 
so as to prove, in the event of legal proceed- 
ings being taken hereafter, that due notice 
of same had been given. Should the warn- 
ing-not have the desired effect an action 
should be brought in the local County Court 
by the person whose crops are damaged 
against the owner of the fowls, but the 
evidence must be clear as to the ownership of 
the fowls doing the damage. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Paraffin emulsion 

(G.).—What is termed paraffin emulsion is 
made by dissolving 2 lbs. of soft-soap in 2 
quarts of boiling water in an old saucepan, 
and when removed from the fire, but still 
boiling hot, pour in a pint of paraffin-oil, and 
with a small syringe keep working or churn- 
ing the mixture until it is one mass of lather. 
Then add 1o times its body of water, and it 
is ready for use. When being applied it 
should be first worked through a syrifge to 
ensure being well mixed. This solution may 
be sprayed with,an Abol syringe on to any 
description of plants or trees that:are insect- 
infested. The plants should be well washed 
with clear water 24 hours afterwards. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O., and not to individuals. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
February 26th, 1924 


HE hall was crowded with visitors’ on 

this occasion, when exhibits of spring 

flowers were brought from all parts of 
the country. The attendance was so great 
in the afternoon that it was with difficulty 
that visitors obtained a glimpse of certain 
exhibits. Foremost among the exhibits were 
Tulips and Daffodils from Wisbech, Azaleas 
from Southgate, Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions, Cinerarias, Callas, Camellias, Roses, 
Orchids, alpine flowers in great variety from 
various growers, and a superb collection of 
vegetables from Reading. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
COMMITTEE. 


The only exhibit of home-grown fruits was 
a collection of Apples shown by Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., Maidstone. -The 
varieties _ included: — Sanspareil, _ Allen’s 
Everlasting, Crawley Reinette, King of 
Tomkin’s County, Cornish Aromatic, 
Wagner, Mabbott’s Pearmain, Lord Burgh- 
ley, Rhode Island Greening, Sturmer Pippin, 
Sir John Thorneycroft, and Hensgin’s Golden 
Reinette. These collections of Apples in sea- 
son which have been shown from Maidstone 
regularly throughout the winter have been 


greatly appreciated, more especially. by the 
discriminating amateur fruit grower. 
Messrs. Sutton and Son’s vegetables are 


always worthy of close inspection, and their 
exhibit on this occasion, which gained a 
silver-gilt Knightian medal, was particularly 
fine. It included the tender-looking Lettuce 
Golden Ball, well-grown Cucumbers Pride of 
the Market, still carrying their flowers, 
Onions. A1, Cranston’s Excelsior, and Bed- 
ford Champion, all in first-class condition. 
Parsnips Tender and True and Student 
almost a yard long, Dwarf Beans Plentiful 
and Ne Plus Ultra, together with forced 
Rhubarb, Chicory, and Seakale, enhanced the 
interest of this well-grown display of vege- 
tables, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE, 


The Rey. Joseph Jacob brought with him 
some exceedingly beautiful new Lachenalias 
and Freesias, and was successful in gaining 
three Awards of Merit—two for Lachenalias 
and one for a Freesia. 

The two lLachenalias. singled out for 
award were named Spa and Siam. 

Lachenalia Spa was the pick of Mr. Jacob’s 
seedlings. The flowers are orange-yellow 
tipped with a maroon ring on the edge ‘of the 
corolla, The variety Siam is a lov ely tone of 
vellow somewhere between chrome and 
Indian yellow. - We were attracted by the 
variety Leiden, with dull orange flowers 
freely borne on dark stems. Another pro- 
mising Lachenalia was named Switzerland, 
in which the green was eliminated and the 
flowers were tipped with crimson-maroon, 
but why the plant is named Switzerland is 
not easy to tell. 

Passing on to the Freesias, the variety we 
liked most was Goldmine, a real deep golden- 
vellow, much deeper than Apogee or Butter- 
cup. Many of the Freesias were powerfully 
scented, but we were unable to detect fra- 
grance in a_ well-named novelty, Mauve 
Queen. Possibly it requires a warmer tem- 
perature to bring out its fragrance. The 
vellow varieties were the sweetest-scented. 

Iris Little Boy Blue, a lovely form of I. 
reticulata, was shown by Mr. F. Herbert 
Chapman, Rye, and received an Award of 
Merit. 

Canarina campanulata, a cool greenhouse 
plant from the Canary Isla nds, also received 
an Award of Merit, It has been in cultiva- 


tion for a great many years 
very little known. 

Messrs Allwood  Bros., =Wivelsfield 
Nurseries, Haywards Heath, staged one of 
the most outstanding exhibits on this occa- 
sion. . Their Carnations were remarkably 
well grown, and staged with great skill and 
good ‘taste. 

Flower portraits ‘of Tul ip species and draw- 
ings in monochrome by Miss E. Kaye to 
illustrate a handbook of garden Irises, by 
Mr. W. R. Dykes, were on view, and were 
greatly admired as faithful reproductions of 
rare and beautiful flowers. 

Messrs. Stuart Low and-Co., Bush Hill 
Park, staged a particularly bright and inter- 
esting collection of Carnations, together with 
Australian and Cape greenhouse plants. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE RLS. 
MEETING ON FEB. 26, 1924 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


Medals 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN FOR GROUPS.—E. R. Ashton, Esq., 
Broadlands. Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells, for a group of 
Cattleyas and Odontiodas; J. J. Bolton, Esq , Claygate. 
SILVER BANKSIAN —Messrs. Cowan and Co., Southgate; 


, but is apparently 


Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Enfield. 


BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans, 


First-Class Certificate 
Miltonia William Pitt, var. Rosslyn, Mil. Isobel Sander x 
M. Bleuana Reine Elizabeth, shown by H. T. Pitt, -Esq., 


Stamford Hill. 
Awards of Merit 
Odontioda Purple Emperor, Odon. Armstrongi var. Peerless 
x Odon. Coronation, shown by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells; Odontoglossum Leander, parentage unknown, 
shown by R. Gerrish, Esq., Milford Manor, Salisbury. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


Medals 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations. 

SILVER BaNnKSIAN.—Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for 
Carnations; Mr. E. J Hicks, Twyford, for Roses; Messrs. 8. 
Low and Co.. Enfield, for Carnations and greenhouse plants; 
Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for Primulasand Polyanthus; Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Taplow, for hardy plants; Mr. Cuthbert, South- 
gate, for Azaleas and Hyacinths; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, 
for forced shrubs; Mr. Tucker, Oxford, for alpines in pans and 
alpine shrubs ; Messrs. Waterer Sons and Crisp, Twyford, for 
hardy plants. ; 

BRONZE BANKSIAN. — Messrs. Carter Page, London Wall, 
E.C., for alpines and shrubs; Messrs Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
for hardy plants; Messrs. Cutbush, Barnet, for a rock garden}; 
Messrs. Paul, Waltham Cross, for Camellias; Mr. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent, for hardy plants and cut Rhododendrons; Messrs. 
Skelton and Kirby, Pirbright, for alpines and shrubs; Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, for shrubs and hardy 
plants, including Daffodils for the rock garden; Mr. F. G. Wood, 
Ashtead, for hardy shrubs and rock plants; Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, Histon, for Cinerarias; Messrs. Gill and 
Son, Falmouth, for ‘Arums; Mr. George Prince, Oxford, for 


Roses. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
J. Forbes (Hawick), Ltd.—Catalogue for 


1924 

Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex. 
—The modern Gladiolus. 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, King Street, 
Covent Garden, and Taplow, Bucks.—Bulbs 
and tubers for winter and spring planting; 
Lawn Grass Circular, 1924. 

Bowell and Skarratt, Cheltenham.—List of 
hardy Orchids. 

C. L. Curtis, Chatteris, Canbs —Seed list 
for 1924: 


The York Gala 


We are all pléased to hear that the Grand 
Yorkshire Flower Show and Gala is to be 
held again this year. After much difficulty 
the Committee-have found a site at Fulford 
Gate, York, which is quite near the city and 
well served with trams. The Secretary is 
Mr. Arthur Anderson, the Assembly Rooms, 


York. 
TRADE NOTE 


A new pruner having some good points is 
being manufactured by John Shaw and Sons, 
Wolverhampton, Ltd. It cuts with ease on a 
fibre block running the length of the under 
jaw. The ‘ Orag’’ pruner will not jamb, 
and, on account of the smooth cut, it is par- 
ticularly adapted for grafting purposes. 











Glorious Gladioli| 


No Garden Is complete without these lovely flowers. 


GRAND FOR CUTTING. NEVER SO CHEAP. 
Per doz. Per 100, 


America, lilac rose Se OA 1 5/- 7/6 
Baron Hulot, dark blue . Ie V6 7/6 -10/- 
Brenchleyeasis, scarlet .. 9d. 1/- 5: 7/6 
Corry, beautiful lilac blue - 1/6 Q/- 10/- 15+ 
Edith Cavell, white, lilacstripe 1/6 10/- — 

Electra, orange red, white spot — 2/- — 15/- 
Halley. tine salmon ia OE ed 5/- > 7/6 
Hilda, beautiful blood red . IU 1/6. 7/6 10/- 
L’immaculee, pure white .. 1/- 12/6 %/6 10/- 
Lovefire, grand scarlet .. .. 41/6 <—2/— 10/-~15/- 
Loveliness, creamy white .. 1/- 1/6 7/6 10/- 
Marechal Foch, tinepink .. $d. 1/- 5/-- 76 
Maestic, brilliant orange — 386 — 25- 


Niagara, creamy yellow.. —~ / 
Panama. deep pink 9a. -1/- 5/- 7/6 
Pink Beauty pink, red ‘spot.. 1/- 1/6 -7/6 10/- 
Pink Perfection, delicate 

‘apple blossom 1/3 41/9 86 13/6 
Prince of Wales, beautiful 

salmon 9a. 
Princeps, scarlet, white spot .._1/- 1/6 7/6 10/- 


Schwaben, yellow, red spot .. — /- — "4/6 
Vesuvius, blood red, very fine — 2/6 — 17/6 
War, deep scarlet .. ~~ — 16 — 10/- 
White Giant, largest white -- 1- 1/6 7/6 10/- 
Willy Wigman, pink, red spot 9d. 1/- 5/- 7/6 
Yellow Hammer, pure yellow 1/- 1/6 7/6 10/- 
Mixed colours,. 3/6, 5/-, 7/6, 10/- per 100, 
(Small flowered section) 

3 Doz. 100 
Hermione, orangesalmon .. .. .. 9d. 5/6 
Maidenblush softpink .. .. .. 13 86 
Orange Brilliant, choice .. oe - 16 10/- 
Psyche vivid orange red.. .. m ¥ 1/3 86 

Souvenir. golden yellow S = - LWé6 10/- 
Thecela, beautiful sulphur yellow ag re 13 86 
Mixed colours (as above) .. a 1/3 86 

Per doz. Per 100 
Single, red, white, valor rose, 
orange . . 9d. 1/6  5/-” -10/- 
Double, ‘ditto, ditto, Az, dl Q/--— V6 15 /- 


Every bulb guaranteed sound and of flowering size. 
Orders value 5/- carriage paid. 


LONGSTAFF & SONS, 


Bulb Growers and Merchants, 


Chelsfield Station, KENT. 





EVERLASTING 
FLOWERS & GRASSES 
Lagurus ovatus (illustrated), 
SEEDS of all vars., 1/- a good pkt. 
PLANTS also supplied. 
CUT-FLOWERS & GRASSES, 
1/- a bunch. 

(Postage, 6d. on 1 bunch, 1/- on 

bunches, extra.) 
ASSORTED HAMPERS from 10/- 
The French Intensive Gardens, 
PLOUGH LANE, CROYDON. 





Fruit Trees 


Descriptive Catalogue post free on demand. 
Inspection Invited. 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


(Estd, 1830), 
The Nurseries. HOUNSLOW, MDX. 


CHEALS’ NURSERIES 


Over 100 Acres 
CHEALS)’ Fruit Trees; hardy, healthy, 


true to name. 





CHEALS’ Hardy Flowers for Borders, 


Rock Gardens, ete. 
CHEALS’ Dablias a Speciality. 
CHEALS:’ Seeds, Bulbs, and Sundries. 


Catalogues of each Department free. 


\ 
CHEALS, Landscape Gardeners and 
Garden ‘Architects. Designs prepared 
and advice given in any part, 


Hlustrated Pamphlet free 


J. CHEAL & SONS, Ltd. 
The Nurseries, CRAWLEY 











Rose Trees 
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Chrysanthemum 
Jeanne Delaux... ... 141 
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ITH the advent of March the 
: Gladiolus lover takes advantage of the 
_ ¥ Y first suitable day to prepare his beds 
for planting. It is assumed that he has, 
during the autumn and winter, dug over or 
trenched the ground which -he has selected 
for his beds this year. If this is so, he will 
proceed much in the same way as he would 
if preparing an Onion bed. While the 
Gladiolus will thrive under ordinary garden 
_ conditions, in any kind of soil, and with very 
little care, like most things, any extra care 
and trouble will be well repaid. Therefore, 
_in preparing the soil carry it through as if:you 
were intent on getting a fine crop of garden 
vegetables. 

-Many more firms are now publishing cata- 
logues of Gladioli, as will be seen by the 
advertising columns. The old standard 

_varieties, perhaps, preponderate in most of 
‘the catalogues, but do not confine your atten- 
“tion to these; break away and order some of 
the more up-to-date varieties. During the 
“war very few Gladioli were grown in 
| England, but many new varieties were raised 
/in Holland, America, and Australia, and 
| great improvements have been made in‘ this 
flower, so do not be content with what you 
-remember of the Gladiolus prior to 1914. 
Two years ago I had several visitors to see 
“my flowers, and they expressed surprise at 
the variety of form and colour, one lady re- 
~marking, ‘‘ I have grown Gladioli for years, 
“but I had no idea that G. primulinus had 
“such a wealth of delicate shades of colouring 
_as I see here.” 
| Some varieties are in great demand, and 
it is as well to get your order posted as early 
‘as possible to avoid disappointment. I 
‘ordered a certain variety, and under date 
| February roth I have the reply :—‘‘ I am sold 
“quite low on the variety, so will take the 
liberty of sending you...” 
a - Having secured your bulbs the planting can 
| proceed as soon as the ground is ready and in 
b t condition. Some plant at intervals of 10 
to 14 days. On the other hand, planting can 
‘proceed from day to day until completed. 
The later plantings in April and May will 
“come into bloom in a shorter period after 
planting than the earlier plantings, because 
the weather and soil are warmer, but you 
need not fear that all the bulbs will bloom on 
the same day, even if planted on the same 
day. Large bulbs bloom sooner than small 
ones. Plant the bulbs so that they have at 
Teast 4 inches of soil above them. This 
depth, although not doing away entirely with 
4 the necessity for staking, will obviate a good 
eo of this work. After planting, keep the 
hoe going, more particularly after rain or 
vatering, so that the surface may at no time 
become caked over. As the spikes throw up, 
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the cultivation should not be so deep, but 
sufficient to keep the top surface in a fine 
tilth. If grown in rows plant 6 inches apart 
in the row and at least 18 inches between the 
rows. If in clumps let the bulbs be 4 inches 
to 6 inches apart. 

~ Where the bulbs are grown for indoor 
decoration you will find it better to cut the 
spikes when the first two blooms are open. 


L’Immaculee, a splendid pure white 
Gladiolus : 


Remarkable for the number of flowers 


open at one time; grand for cutting 


In cutting the spikes do not remove any more 
of the foliage than is necessary, leaving at 
least four strong leaves to develop the bulbs 
for next vear’s use. By removing the wilted 
blooms and cutting off a short piece of the 
stalk each day the whole of the flowers will 
open up. Fresh water daily is, of course, 
also necessary. The Gladiolus is, perhaps, 
the most economical flower one can grow for 
home decoration. Most spikes will last a 
week, and many twice as long. 

After blooming do not cease to cultivate, 
but less watering will be required. The bulbs 
may be dug four or five weeks later, when 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Preparing for the Gladiolus Season 


the foliage begins to turn. Do not wait 
until the foliage has died down. No benefit 
to the bulb: will accrue, and much more time 
will be needed in lifting. It is much better to 
dig the bulbs when some portion of the 
foliage remains, which can be cut off during 
the operation. Leave the bulbs to dry in the 
open air for a few days, sheltering from rain, 
then remove under cover, and in about two 
weeks the bulbs can be cleaned and stored 
away in shallow trays until the spring. 

If you have not already sent your order for 
bulbs do so without delay; it is the same with 
Gladioli as with other things—orders are 
taken in rotation, and as the busy season 
comes along a late order means: many days 
of worry and possibly the loss of good plant- 
ing days. 

If you have not already tried the primu- 
linus section select some of the following :— 
Ada, Altair, Atalante, Fire Queen, Golden 
Girl, Hermione, Nydia, Orange Brilliant, 
Pansy, Salmon Beauty, Scarletta, Souvenir, 
Linton, Zenobia, and Alice Tiplady. 
SMILAX. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Planting Gladioli _ 

In recent issues, including the present num- 
ber, we have-devoted considerable space to 
the modern Gladioli, and there is good reason 
for so doing. There never was a time like 
the present, when Gladioli could be purchased 
in such a variety of colours and at prices 
within the reach of all. The cultivation is 
very simple. The corms may be planted 
from March to May in well-worked soil at a 
depth of 3 inches to 5 inches, according to the 
lightness of the soil; that is to say, the lighter 
the soil the deeper may the corms be planted. 
The soil should be in good heart, but not 
heavily manured. Instead of applying farm- 
vard manure we have found it a great ad- 
vantage to use a light sprinkling of Wakeley’s 
Hop-manure at the time of planting. If 
planted in clumps the corms should be, at 
least, 6 inches apart, but if in the reserve 
garden for cutting they may be planted in 
rows af a foot apart, or in double rows 6 
inches apart with a foot between each pair, 
placing the corms 4 inches to 5 inches apart 
in the rows. Gladioli appreciate full sun, 
and no pains should be spared to prevent the 
ground from drying out. 


An Orchid wondrous to behold 

In recent years no-branch of horticulture 
has made such tremendous advances in 
hvbridisation as the Orchid. New hybrid 
Orchids since 1916 have left all other flower 
hybrids a very long way behind. Perhaps the 
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most wonderful of all Orchid hybrids is-a 
Miltonia raised by Mr. Pitt and exhibited at 
the R.H.S. Show on Tuesday, February 26th, 
when it received a unanimous First-class 
Certificate as a seedling flowering for the 
first time. In spite of the most remarkable 
Orchid hybrids shown throughout the. past 
few years every Orchid expert who saw it 
was dumbfounded with sheer astonishment. 
Imagine a Miltonia the colour of a blood-red 
ruby all ovér, with the eye surrounded with 
paler ruby circular rings and spots that one 
usually associates with Odontoglossums. 
Hybridists do not yet realise what tremendous 
wonders in the floral world lie before them 
if only they pasteurise the growing media 
and semi-pasteurise their hybrid seed. 


Display of native woods at Wembley 

A village hall, a house, and a pavilion built 
of home-grown timbers and containing every 
manner of wooden article made in Great 
Britain will form an important forestry ex- 
hibit at this year’s Britis Empire Exhibi- 
tion at Wembley. It is being organised by a 
Timber and Forest Products Committee, with 
Lord Lovat as its Chairman and Mr. W. 
Dallimore, of the Royal Botanic Gardens at 
Kew, as Secretary. The Committee has been 
divided into Scottish and English sections, 
with Sir Robert Lorimer designing for the 
former and Mr. Harold G. Turner for the 
latter. The Federated Home-Grown Timber 
Merchants’ Association is giving expert at- 
tention to construction. The village hall will 
be built of Scottish Pine and Larch. It will 
be 7o feet long and 20 feet wide. The other 
house will show the uses of English Oak ina 
half-timbered 15th century house, in which 
s,o00 feet of Oak will be used. The pavilion 
will be erected solely from English hard 
woods, 


International Horticultural Show at Lille 

If any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
is desirous of seeing what a French flower 
show is like without travelling a long 





Hamamelis mollis 
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journey and incurring much expense it may 
be useful to point out that such an oppor- 
tunity occurs in the coming autumn. Lille 
is such a short and direct run from London 
that it would be no trouble to do the show in 
a week-end. The Horticultural Society of 
the North of France will celebrate its jubilee 
by a show of an International character of 
flowers, plants, and products of the autumn 


Correspondence 
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season, which will open Thursday, September ~ 
25th, and close on the following Monday, the ~ 
2oth. It will be held in the Palais Rameau | 
and surrounding gardens, a __ building 
eminently suitable for the purpose. Schedules ~ 
will be published later. A little week-end 
trip to the show might also easily include am 


run round some of the adjacent battlefields. — 
c C. Hora 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 4 


Plants tn bloom 

Sweet Violets in variety, Aubrietias in 
variety, Polyanthus, Primroses, Scilla taurica, 
Crocus Imperati, C. biflorus, C. aureus, Gi 
Sieberi, C. Cloth of Gold, Iris stylosa, Saxi- 
fraga Megasea in variety, S. Elizabeth, S. 
sancta, Lenten Roses (many colours), 
Helleborus  corsicus, Narcissus pallidus 
preecox, Winter Aconite (Eranthis hyemalis), 
‘Anemone blanda in variety, A. Hepatica 
angulosa, A. H. triloba, Leucojum vernum, 
L. v. carpathicum, L. v. Vagneri, Winter 
Heliotrope (Petasites fragrans), Omphalodes 
verna, Snowdrops in variety, Berberis 
japonica, B. j. Bealei, B. Mahonia, Grevillea 
rosmarinifolia, Rhododendron Nobleanum, 
R. pracox, Andromeda japonica, A. flori- 


bunda, Daphne Laureola, Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans), ©. fragrans 
var. grandiflorus, Jasminum nudiflorum, 


Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas.), Laurestinus 
(three kinds), Chinese Witch Hazels in five 
varieties, Garrya elliptica, Erica carnea in 
great variety, E. mediterranea glauca, E. 
Veitchi, E. lusitanica, E. Darleyensis, Poly- 
gala Chamzbuxus purpurea. : 


The Chinese Witch Hazel 


There have been many appreciative notes 
on Hamamelis mollis in recent issues, but it 
would be hard to over-rate 
the value of this beautiful 
winter - flowering shrub. 
No matter how cold the 
winter may be, it never 
fails to flower; indeed, 
the colder the weather 
the better it seems to 
flower. It is by far the 
best of all the Witch 
Hazels that I know 

The bush -here _ illus- 
trated is about 4 feet or 


s feet high, and every 
leafless twig is laden 
with. fragrant golden- 


yellow flowers that light 
up the shrubbery in 
winter. Gen ae 


Chrysanthemums in 
the vinery 


Despite a recent note 
on this subject, I imagine 
that the majority will 
agree that Vines must 
suffer if they are made 
subsidiary to Chrys- 
anthemums, or, for that 
matter, to other plants. 
Admittedly the Vine will 
endure a good deal of 
‘“Ienocking about,’ but 
that is not the point. 
The Chrysanthemums are 
housed in the end of 
September and __ placed 
upon the . Vine_ border. 
They must be watered, 
and superfluous moisture 


‘drains through, keeping the Vine roots . 
active when they ought to be resting. The — 
question of too early pruning is immaterial, ~ 
What is of more importance is this. In 
order to expel damp, or to keep out frost, the 

pipes are put to work. During a spell of 

frost the Vines, already excited by unneces- ~ 
sary and untimely waterings, begin — to 

push their buds—not much, perhaps, but they 

do, as any observer can testify. The frost ~ 
goes. The fire is cut off and the ventilators — 
are thrown open. I have seen, in addition, ~ 
the doors opened as well. Surely, common 
sense will tell us that this alternate heating 

and chilling cannot possibly be to the ad- § 
vantage of Vines.. We cannot have it both 
ways; we cannot have first-rate Chrysanthe- 
mums and first-rate Grapes. The thing is7 
impossible. A ScotTisH GARDENER. — 


~Ceratostigma Willmottiana 
This plant, given me-about six years ago 
by Miss Willmott, is quite hardy and has stood — 
20 degs. of frost several times without injury. 
It is over 3 feet high, planted with the roots — 
between large stones facing west; full sun all 
day. It wants shelter from high winds. This 
is secured by a Sweetbriar fence. There is’ 
any quantity of seed in the seed-pods. C. 
Willmottiana flowers from early in June to” 
September; very good in 1923. C. Larpente, 
which was covered with buds in September, | 
did not open a single flower. ; 
E: C. BUXTON.“ @ 
Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. LS 4 
Applying artificial manure to lawn — 
In the issue of December 22nd last year ~ 
the following dressing for lawns was recom> 
mended to follow a dressing of lime, viz. :— 
Per squaré yard, 4 lbs. superphosphate, 2 Ibs. 
nitrate soda, 1 bushel burned earth, 1 bushel ~ 
sand. The cost of the first two items alone™ 
for a tennis lawn just large enough for one 
court would amount to: 412 10s., and be-~ 
comes therefore almost prohibitive. Are the” 
quantities correctly stated? a 
JAMES J. COWAN. = 
[The proportions recommended are correct, 
but, by a rather inexcusable slip, I appear fo 
have written ‘‘ yard ’’ instead of ‘‘ rod ’’—1.e., ~ 
304 square yards. The mixture,thinly sown, — 
and worked into the lawn with a Birch (or 
other) broom, will be found beneficial. _ 
W. McG.] - a 


The Coral-tree (Erythrina crista-gallt) 
In your issue of February 16th the illustra-— 
tion and notes by ‘A. G.’’ should induce 
many having a warm spot or by the seaside — 
to plant this. When I saw the illustration ie 
called to my memory some plants in a gar- 
den in Perbeck Isle more than 40 years ago. 
When I had charge of this garden. the first 
autumn I was astonished to see a large group” 
of it in full bloom. This plant, the owners— 
told me, had been in this position more than 
20 years. This was at the foot of a south 
wail. It had as companions on one side 
Belladonna Lilies in a big group and a bush 
“of double Myrtle on the other. Th 
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Erythrina and the Belladonna Lilies being in 


When the foliage had ripened in late autumn 
the Erythrina was cut close to the ground, 
covering it with rotten.manure. The three 
years | was there the results were equally 
good. . DorsET. 


Dianthus Allwoodi 


Of all the new plants introduced of late 
years is there another novelty equal to this 
range of plants? zh 
> Well called fool-hardy—for I certainly have 
~ been fooling about with ro varieties, trying 
all sorts of tricks, just as a little trial of their 
worth to the common or garden amateur. 

What a wonderful plant to propagate—easy 
in the extreme. Simply pull it to bits, cut 
every short growth clean, and dibble into the 
soil. Presto! A garden full in a few years. 

So far Mary is my favourite, being a short- 
legged beauty. MuRALis. 


The Citrange 


“In the interesting notes from Myddelton 
House Garden, which appeared in GARDENING 
ILLustTRATED of January 26th, I was pleased 
to see that Mr. Bowles had proved the hardi- 
ness of the Citrange by having grown it suc- 
\ cessfully in the open.. In East Herts we 
cannot even grow the shrubby Veronicas, 
although they do so well in Kent and Sussex 
and along the south coast. 

The Atgle sepiaria, or, as I prefer to call 
it, Citrus trifoliata, has certainly handed 
down its hardy character to its offspring, the 
Citrange, but unfortunately the flavour of 


although ornamental, a failure as a fruit. 

There are two American trifoliata seedlings, 

known as the Rusk and the Norton Citranges, 

both of which are grown by Messrs. Rivers, 
of Sawbridgeworth. The former is a one- 
leaved variety, and one would have hoped 
that, as it is in this respect more like its 
parent the Sweet Orange, it might have in- 
- herited some sweet qualities, but at Saw- 
~ bridgeworth they state that the flavour re- 
~ sembles concentrated ammoniated quinine! 
The other variety, which possesses larger 
and flatter fruit, is somewhat similar to the 
~ Shaddock, or Grape Fruit, in taste. Although 
as a fruit the Citrange has proved worthless, 
and C. trifoliata a failure as a seed parent, it 
was at one time tried as a stock to graft on, 
-with the idea that it would impart a greater 
hardiness to the Sweet Orange when grown 
in cold soils. 

Messrs. Rivers have found that the Lemon 
_ stock is much superior for this purpose, as it 
gives a hardy, strong, free stock, and it is 

grown largely by them from seed for pot 
~ work. 

The C. trifoliata is a most ornamental little 
tree for the open garden, and at the Botanic 
Garden, Cambridge, a fine specimen in the 
open flowers and fruits freely every year. 
Pe SOW 


Bas (Ethionema Warley Rose 
I gave cuttings last June to Stormonth and 
- Son, Kirkbride,~ Carlisle, and to Mr. 
Ingwersen, Stevenage. In June last an Irish 
_ gentleman came to see my garden. There 
was a fine lot of this Githionema in flower. 
J found him walking round and round it. 
__ “Never saw such a sight in my life.” I 
@easked —what, he referred to... * Daphne 
_ rupestris, of course!’ I could not persuade 
him that it was an Céthionema and not a 
‘Daphne. I believe Mr. Ingwersen knows 
several plants, but it seems he made the same 
mistake as my Irish friend. 
[9 When he got out of bed one morning in 
some place where he spent the night he sawa 
| splendid bed of what he believed to be Daphne 
_rupestris. It turned out to be C&thionema 
_ Warley Rose. \E. C. Buxton. 
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bloom at the same time were a glorious sight. 


‘the Sweet Orange is absent, and it is, 


Scotland. 
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Daphne Mezereum in a reader's garden 


Daphne Mezereum grandiflora 


‘* A. G.’’ in that interesting note at page 
100, on Trees and Shrubs, mentions this, and 
speaks highly of it. I have a bush of it 
growing in my garden in a cold and exposed 
position. It began to open its blooms at the 
close of December, and by the end of January 
it was a mass of flowers. By growing the 
two kinds a lengthened period of bloom may 
be had. Neither this nor the type is difficult 
to grow. My plant is growing in loam and 
leaf-mould. The type I have seen in cottage 
gardens, big bushes filling the air with. their 
scent. In) North Hants, on a light soil, I 
grew it in a group with Erica mediterranea, 
covering the ground. Good as it is in 
the open, it is quite as useful in a cut 
state. I have on my sitting-room table 
sprays cut from my plant more than a fort- 
night ago. When first brought into the room 
the scent was fine, but it went off gradually. 

JOHN CROOK. 


A violet-coloured Calceolaria 

Like your contributor ‘‘C. T. K.”’ (page 
125), 1 read with great interest the notes by 
Mr. R. Findlay, on page 10g, on plants in 
gardens in south-west Scotland. I know all 
the gardens mentioned by the latter, and am 
in entire agreement with what Mr. Findlay 
says. Respecting Calceolaria violacea, it 
may interest readers to know that this is 
hardy in at least a number of gardens in some 
parts of Ireland. I recollect on one of my 
several delightful visits to Mount Usher, in 
County Wicklow, being much impressed with 
C. violacea there, it made one envy those 
who could grow it in the open, and, despite 
some doubts as to its success with me, I tried 
it in my seaside garden in the south-east of 
Kirkcudbrightshire. My doubts of its hardi- 
ness there, were, I regret to say, only too well 
confirmed, as it did not stand the winter 
there, although very many plants were hardy 
which I cannot grow further inland. 
who know these western Wigtownshire gar- 
dens can hardly help envying their owners 


.the mild and equable climate which enables 


them to cultivate successfully in the open 
many charming subjects we cannot induce to 
flourish even in other parts of south-west 
For example, to visit Monreith or 
that wonderful garden at Logan is a revela- 


Those 
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tion to those who have not been there before, 
but I hope many others may be induced to 
attempt Calceolaria violacea even further 
north on the coast of the west of Scotland or 
in the more favoured districts of England and 
Ireland. S. ARNOTT. 


Comments on the Scottish num ber 

This evening the first thing among my 
papers was the Scottish number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, which I have read carefully, 
and congratulate you upon it. I specially en- 
joyed Mr. Groves’ article on the Bayley 
Balfour Memorial Scheme, and I hope the 
desired amount will soon be forthcoming. 

Why-did you start the number with a mis- 
quotation ? 

Immediately I read the verse from Scott I 
felt it was ‘wrong, and turned up ‘‘ Old 
Mortality,” Chapter XXXIV., ‘to which it 
forms an introduction. 

‘Sound, sound the clarion! fill the fife! 

To all the sensual world proclaim, 
One crowded hour of glorious life 
Is worth an. age without a name.” 
You make the last line run: 
‘Is worth a world without a name.” 


W. CUTHBERTSON. 
Maitland Lodge, Duddingston, 
Midlothian. 


[We thank Mr. Cuthbertson for his ob- 
servations on the Scottish number. With 
regard to the quotation from Sir Walter 
Scott, there is, apparently, a difference of 
opinion concerning his most expressive lines. 
The version we used is in accordance with 
that given. in the ‘‘ English Men of Letters,” 
edited by John Morley. If we have erred we 
have done so in good company.—Ep.] 


Are there two Edwin Beckett Michael- 
mas Daisies? 


I was greatly interested in the paragraph 
under the above heading (issue March rst, 
page 125) and in Mr. Edwin Beckett’s re- 
marks about there being two ‘‘ Blue Gems.”’ 
I am evidently the proud possessor of both 
these ‘‘ Blue Gems.’ Needless to say, they 
came from different nurserymen. One 
(which I take to be the true article) came 
from Gloucestershire, and has lovely dark 
blue flowers answering catalogue description 
—-height 3 feet to 4 feet. The other came 
from Somerset, and may well be described as 
a dwarf form of: Blue Climax, with flowers 
of a much lighter and different blue. Height 
much the same. Both plants would appear 
to-belong to the same (Novi-Belgii) section, 
though of this I cannot be certain till the 
foliage reappears this year. 

(Captain) E. A. SAUNDERS. 

Great Stukeley Vicarage, Huntingdon. 





Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux 

I note the correspondence referring to this 
old dark-crimson Japanese variety. It is 
doubtful if’ its revival, like that of many 
another once favoured variety, would serve 
any other save a sentimental purpose. In the 
gardening papers of the time—1885—I find 
that a very fine specimen of the above was 
shown, so that one can claim a knowledge of 
the same. Compared, say, with the new 
variety of last year, named Norman Davis, 
its blossoms would be as wide possibly, but 
much less deep and not so graceful in forma- 
tion. There is one old crimson variety, how- 
ever, I should like to find, this is Edwin 
Molyneux. H. SHOESMITH. 

Woking. 

New Lachenalia Rutland 

Re report on R.H.S. Show, issue March’ 
ist, page 138. The Floral Committee gave 
an Award of Merit to Rutland and not to 
Spa. Some person put the wrong label to the 
pot. Please correct. J. Jacos. 
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Some Early-fowering Dwart Rhododendrons 


its first flowers in January’s third week, 

and a woodland group of this pretty 
ciliatum x dauricum hybrid is now a blaze of 
that soft rosy-lilac which associates so de- 
lightfully with natural surroundings and the 
colour of the winter-flowering Heaths. The 
blooms which throng the branches of these 
little bushes are, in spite of their delicate 
appearance, wonderfully resistant to rough 
weather. But to hoar frosts they succumb as 
quickly as do those of most others of the 
tribe, and for that reason we always try. to 
give our early-flowering Rhododendrons (in- 
cluding Azaleas) the sheltering screen afforded 
by the branches of tall deciduous trees. 

R. NOBLEANUM, though hardly a dwarf, is 
one of the many fine hybrids of the Caucasi- 
cum group, which are of distinctly slow 
growth, often remaining no more than 3 feet 
or 4 feet high for many years. These include 
such well-known kinds as Jacksoni, sul- 
phureum, Rosa Mundi, and others. But 
nobleanum is always the first to flower here, 
its bold trusses, of a rich rose-crimson, often 
preceding those of praecox. There is a lovely 
white variety (album), also a clear pink 
(pulcherrimum). 

R. citiatuM, a native of Sikkim, is usually 
seen as a shrub of 4 feet. It has a somewhat 
stiff habit and is an evergreen, none too 
hardy, with bluntly oval, slightly hairy leaves 
and terminal flower-clusters. Like the leaf- 
age, the blossoms are large for the size of 
the shrub, being well over 2 inches across and 


‘Tis year Rhododendron przcox opened 


Rhododendron preecox in full bloom 





borne in lax clusters of three to five blooms. 
These are a fresh, Apple-blossom pink and 
white. ‘Since they. are not so well able to 
stand wintry weather, especially wind, R. 
ciliatum should be given a sheltered place. 
We have had this species in flower in early 
February, but it is usually a month later. 

R. SILBERRAD is in quite another category, 
for it is as hardy as ponticum and better able 
than most to bring its flowers safely through 
spells of inclement weather. This Rhodo- 
dendron makes a shapely, rather densely- 
foliaged bush of 5 feet or 6 feet, and the close, 
medium-sized trusses of pale silver-pink, 
prettily-crimped flowers are singularly attrac- 
tive in these early days of the year. 

R. rRHopORA (Rhodora canadensis) is a 
favourite with most rock gardeners, for it is 
of the easiest culture in any. cool soil, it is as 
‘hard as nails,’’ and with unfailing regu- 
larity will it adorn its slender, leafless twigs 
every March, or even earlier, with its count- 
less blossoms. These latter are a _ bright 
rosy-purple, and, with their long, protruding 
stamens, look like gay and dainty butterflies 
poised at the tips of the wintry. branches. R. 
Rhodora is sometimes grouped along with the 
Swamp Honeysuckles of Eastern N. America, 
which include such deciduous species as R. 
nudiflorum, viscosum, and others. 

R. RACEMOSUM, a neat evergreen up to about 
5 feet in height, lowers from March to May, 
according to locality and season. 
of the most distinct of the dwarf Chinese 
species, the pale blush flowers being produced 


in the third week of January 


_R. racemosum is quite hardy and easy in any 


It is one’ 
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in axillary clusters at the ends of the newer | 
wood, so that the latter may present a dense 
spike of blossom 6 inches or more in length. 


oleifolium comes near to this, if, indeed, it 
is not a form of the same thing, but it flowers 
rather later. There is a good variety of 
racemosum with flowers in-a full-toned rose- 
pink, an exceedingly taking little shrub. 


R. GLAucuM is a neat-habited dwarf up to_ 
about 4 feet, possibly more in favoured places, — 
with dark green, leathery, Box-like leaves — 
‘which have white undersides. This little | 
Himalayan flowers here in March or early 
April, and its wide-mouthed, bell-shaped © 
flowers in a rosy-pink possess a quiet refine-_ 
ment which always gives this shrub an air of — 
quality. R. glaucum is hardy and can be 
relied upon as a regular bloomer. The variety 
known as ‘‘ Rosy Bell” is of a better colour — 
than the type. “= 


R. PUNCTATUM (3 feet) is not a brilliantly-— 
coloured species, but, like the last-mentioned, — 
it has a gentle way of. winning one’s admira- 
tion. Its broad and glossy leaves in a full © 
_and lively green, the ruddy stems, graceful — 
habit, and clusters of almond-pink flowers in — 
April, together go to make a shrublet which — 
one would not like to be without. Coming ~ 
from Eastern N. America, R. punctatum is” 
quite hardy, and it possesses a most amenable — 

- temperament, two good qualities which it has 
bequeathed to such well-known and useful — 
dwarf hybrids as R. Wilsoni, arbutifolium, — 
and myrtifolium, all of which are happy 
enough in any average loam. ¥ 

R. INTRICATUM is a dainty diminutive which ~ 
Mr. E. H. Wilson introduced from China 20 
years ago. It: is quite hardy, produces a 
crop of charming lavender-coloured flowers in — 
April, and may be made at home on a cool 
ledge in the rock garden. Closely allied to 
this is R. fastigiatum, with bluish-violet— 
blossoms in spring and often throughout the ~ 
summer. R. flavidum (primulinum) “is — 
-another miniature, also one of Mr. Wilson’s — 
Chinese introductions, and it is very distinct 
with its. clear primrose-yellow blossoms— 
(April) and dark green leathery leaves. These — 
are exceedingly choice rock garden shrubs, 
and they present no difficulties in culture. 

N. WALES. ~ 


Notes from a Cornish garden 


N January 23rd my children went out to” 
a wood alongside the river, known to 
them as ‘‘ the Snowdrop place,’’ and, ~ 


lime-free loam which is not too dry. R.- 





_ besides. getting wet through, returned with — 


the finest lot of the scarlet fungus, thought to © 
be Peziza coccinea, I have ever seen. Almost — 
1oo of them there were, and some were fully _ 
2 inches across and beautifully curved from — 
the centre to the edges like some shells. . 
They grow on dead sticks in very damp 
woods, and, arranged with Feather Moss and — 
a few Snowdrops and Primroses in flat bowls, 
especially those made of Japanese bronze, are ~ 


~ exceedingly beautiful. 4 


A bed of Windflowers in the wall garden 
is providing a nice lot of cut flowers, and, — 
with Iris stylosa and the early Rhododen- ~ 
drons, makes amends in the house for the — 
fact that the one greenhouse and every avail- — 
able frame is packed with Rhododendron — 
seedlings. a 

The editor tells me that some notes on 
Rhododendrons suitable for the rock garden 
would be of interest, and this I can well be- 
lieve, for whilst many people go in for alpines 
and have devised a home for them, but few 
have realised the wealth of material they — 
have at their disposal in this genus. ae 

Where there is plenty of room R. mucronu- 
latum, from Korea, should not be omitted. 

1 mentioned it last month, and have just seen — 
that it got an Award of Merit at the R.H.S. — 


~ 
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All these .early-flowering species 
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meeting of February 2nd. It-is a_ small 
semi-deciduous shrub with plentiful reddish- 
purple flowers, larger than those _ of 
dauricum and parviflorum, to which it is 
_allied, and of a better colour than that of the 
former, whilst,,so far as my experience goes, 
it is much more floriferous than the latter. 
This is usually the first of the smaller species 
to flower, but it is quickly succeeded by R. 
moupinense. This Chinaman is a really 
first-class plant, but I will not dilate on its 
merits as | wrote on it last month. Suffice 
it to say that it is hardy, evergreen, and has 
-lovely white flowers, very large for the size 
Sometimes it has not a good 
habit, but this is, I think, largely a matter 
of aspect and treatment, for there is certainly 
nothing to complain of in the largest plant 
here. About two years ago I raised a lot of 


seedlings of this, but on planting them out 


a few weeks ago found that their roots had 


been badly mangled by the cockchafer grub, - 


so that their chances of survival are some- 
what-problematical. ~ - 
Next to this in order of time comes the 


oblong lanceolate leaves and_pale-vellow 
flowers in clusters of five at the end of the 
-shoots. Mr. Millais says it is not sufficiently 


attractive to warrant recognition as a garden 


ornament, which leads me to think that he 
has not seen it grown properly, for it is a very 
beautiful little plant and blooms when only 
3 inches high. 

should 
have a place where they do not get the morn- 
ing sun, and sooner or later they usually get 


frosted, but although Keiskei has suffered 
this year, mucronulatum, moupinense, etc., 


* 


‘had finished flowering before the severe frost 


from which we are just emerging had set in. 
Almost contemporaneous with Keiskei 


comes the form of R. racemosum known as 


var. oleifolium, some flowers of which have 
been browned but most are still to come. It 
_is evergreen, grows up to about 5 feet high, 


Japanese R. Keiskei, a very slow-growing ~ 
evergreen shrub of spreading habit, with. 
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Rhododend ron moupinense 


and is very floriferous. The flowers, which 
appear at the end of the shoots and up the 
stem in the axils of the leaves, are very 
variable, sometimes being almost pure white, 
and sometimes different and often beautiful 
shades of pink. 

It is‘therefore worth while to raise a batch 
from seed and select the best varieties, which 
can afterwards be propagated from cuttings. 
The varietal name oleifolium is’ unfortunate, 
for it leads to confusion with Franchet’s R. 
oleifolium, a distinct species very closely 
allied to R. virgatum. 

Not long after this comes R. sulfureum, of 
which Miss Snelling has lately painted a 
charming figure for the Botanical-Magazine. 
This is a low shrub of the Boothi section, the 
leaves being elliptic, dark green above and 
whitish, glaucous beneath. It has rich 
golden flowers of fleshy texture, in umbels of 
five to eight, spotted with red dots and dis- 
tinguished by the curved style peculiar to this 
and one or two other sections. It is .a par- 
ticularly beautiful plant, and though I am not 
sure that it would be hardy everywhere it is 
well worth trying in a sheltered nook where 
it escapes the early sun. The crooked style 
leads to the supposition that it will not 
hybridise readily with others of the genus not 
thus equipped, but since I have got Boothi 
pollen successfully on to ciliatum I imagine 
sulfureum pollen would be equally effective 
and produce a hardier plant: ; 

An immediate successor to this is R. 
flavidum (syn. primulinum), a little upright- 
growing shrub with tiny leaves and wide- 
open flowers of a pale primrose shade 
adorned with conspicuous light-brown 
stamens. 

This again Mr. Millais stigmatises as un- 
attractive, and again I must venture to dis- 
agree with him, for, as grown here, it is an 
exceptionally beautiful and_ refined-looking 
plant, and I should be very sorry indeed to be 
without it. Some seedlings raised from it 
have produced pure white flowers, larger 
than in the type and very pleasant to look at, 
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though I am at a loss to know what pollen 
has taken a hand in the cross. 

Another early-flowering Rhododendron is 
the well-known przecox, an old garden hybrid 
between ciliatum and dauricum. It is per- 
haps too large for most rock gardens, 
though it blooms when quite small. The 
flowers are produced in abundance and are 
rosy-purple, rather a difficult shade perhaps, 
but since there is so little else out at the time 
this really. does not matter. 

Another ciliatum hybrid, this time with R. 
virgatum, is R. multiflorum, the flowers of 
which somewhat resemble those of ciliatum, 
but are rather more- tubular and appear in 
the axils of the leaves as they do in virgatum. 
This, too, grows rather large, but is worthy 
of a place in all but. small gardens. 

Lastly, there is ciliatum itself, an invalu- 
able little bush which gives us its large, pale- 
pink flowers when only a few inches high. It 
is hardy as far north as Edinburgh, and in 
that cold climate grows dwarfer than in the 
west country, and suffers little from frost. 
Some years ago I raised a curious dwarf 
hybrid between this and Keiskei, of which 
the flowers are rather smaller and paler than 
in the first-named, while the habit is abso- 
lutely prostrate. 

Most of these small shrubs are evergreen 
and ornamental even when out of flower, nor 
are they likely to spread much and invade the 
territories devoted to the choicest Alpines. 

PETER THE HERMIT. 


The Fern-leaved Beech 


Of late I have met with this handsome tree 
on several occasions, and have admired its 
beautiful form. Its long, narrow leaves (each 
4 inches long) on young trees render it the 
most attractive of all the Beeches. In addi- 
tion to the beauty of its large and spreading 
frond-like branches it makes a shapely tree, 
which is decidedly ornamental. Various 
other names have been applied to this tree 
from time to time, but the above is the cor- 
rect one, and well describes it. E. M. 
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GARDENS 


LYMPIA is the Mecca of the World and 
his Wife when the ever-popular ‘‘ Ideal 
Home’”’ Exhibition is staged there, and 
the eighth of the series is in progress this 
year and will remain open to March 22nd. 
In the Gardens Annexe are examples by lead- 
ing firms showing how to make the most of 
limited spaces. In a few instances are to be 
noted anachronisms that we have commented 






















A view in the Japanese garden by 
Messrs. James Carter & Co. 


ae 


upon. previously—tendencies to ‘‘ idealise ”’ 
for the sake of effect, without regard to prac- 
ticability. We do not like to see Crocus, 
Daffodil, and the forced Azalea hobnobbing 
together in’ the garden, nor are Cinerarias 
permissible in the bulb border among 
Hyacinths and Narcissi. .Fern subjects for 
the greenhouse, too, have~no place in the 
woodland garden. 

The Japanese Garden, by Messrs. James 
Carter and Co. will. prove, deservedly, the 
most popular of the series. It is a hillside 
garden .with a charming waterfall effect 
amidst sloping banks of Conifers, flowering 
shrubs, and bulbs. A rustic bridge crossing 
the stream leads to a tea-house at the summit, 
the whole environed by quaint stone lanterns 
and a pagoda. Admirable effects are ob- 
tained with Japanese Cherry Hisakura, 
Prunus triloba, Pyrus Malus Schiedeckeri, 
Azalea Anthony Koster among shrubs, and 
drifts of Daffodils, Orange Cup, Southern 
Gem, King Alfred, Vanilla, Primrose 
Phoenix, Dielytra spectabilis, and Primula 
malacoides. 

Mr. George G. Whitelegg has arranged 
a delightful pool-and-fountain formal garden 
brilliant with borders of orange and pale 
yellow Azaleas and shrubs in variety, in- 
cluding Magnolias, Cytisus, Viburnum, and 
Wistaria, together with an adjacent example 
of his well-known rockwork.- Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Co.’s creation is a formal garden 
in restful tones of Box and Yew in topiary 
designs, relieved by wall planting of Saxi- 


frages, Hyacinthus (Muscari), Pulmonaria 
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azurea, Polyanthus, and Dianthus. A spring 
formal garden of simple design containing 
beds of Hyacinths and Narcissi, together 
with dwarf, standard, and climbing Roses 
not in. flower, is the work of Winder and 
Thomson, who show also another of their 
interesting model gardens in the main build- 
ing. Orpington Nurseries Co. have designed 


an attractive undulating woodland planted 
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esting for its treatment of an irregular 
pentagonal plan elaborately designed with 
dry walls and Yew hedges, a water rill 
running throughout miniature lawns and 
flower beds of pale blue Hyacinths, Daffodils, 
and Narcissi. A terrace and stone’ bridge 
and summerhouse are included. Mr. Ernest 
Dixon describes his small formal garden with 
paved court and old walls as a ‘‘ workless ” 
garden, in that it requires a minimum of 
attention. A centre bed in the court is 
planted entirely with shrubs, and the sur- 
rounding borders include Daffodils and 
Narcissi,. and shrubs chiefly Berberis and 
Rhododendron in variety. Capt. Symons 
Jeune’s garden is reminiscent of his success 
at Chelsea last year, and he has created a 
charming effect of undulating moorland with 
a stream meandering through grassy banks 
and a bold mass of Westmoreland limestone. 


Ericas, yellow Crocus, Primulas,  Cam- 
panulas, Narcissi, Cyclamens, Lenten 


Roses, and Saxifrages figure in the planting 
scheme, and clusters of Azaleas light up the 
outlying slopes. A terrace garden is laid out 
by Central Garden Supplies. The first tier, 
a lawn bordered with shrubs, leads on to a 
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Formal paved garden and fountain by Mr. George G. Whitelegg | 


with choice Conifers and Birch, and with a 
stream ambling. through the dell, where 
Daffodils and Crocuses thrive. Here and 
there are drifts of Ericas, rare Ferns, and 
Azaleas. A Carnation garden was only to be 
expected from the well-known Allwood 
Brothers, who enclose a selection of their 
finest varieties within a low-walled garden 
containing a quaint thatched summerhouse— 
the work of Messrs. Wm. Wood and Son. 
Massed Tulips, mauve and yellow, are a 
striking feature of Messrs. A. Luff and Son’s 
formal garden with Lily pool and fountain. 
Laburnum and Wistaria trail prettily over a 
pergola. 

Messrs. R. Neal and Sons’ exhibit is inter- 


formal garden having flowering shrubs in 
variety, and rockwork completes the scheme. 
All are simple in character and everything 
planted is perennial and hardy. Baldwin 
Pinney’s is the smallest exhibit, befitting its 
subject—the modest Violet, which appears in 
various shades. Saxifrages, Aubrietias, 
Lily-of-the-valley, and dwarf Irises contribute 
to the dainty effect with Wistaria for back- 
ground. 

Garden lovers with find much to interest 
them, horticulturally and otherwise, in the 
various sections of this great exhibition, and 
those desirous of seeing it should make a 
point of visiting it as soon as they can. 

R. CL: 
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Alpine plants at home 


Perhaps you or some of your readers could 
tell me the best place to see Alpine plants 
_ growing naturally, and if a place of the kind 
is suitable for elderly people to get about 


sible and with a fair hotel ? 
DiantTHus ALPINUS. 


[A good centre for seeing Alpine plants in 
their native habitats in great profusion is 
Arolla, in the Valais Alps. Arolla is in one 


Rock and ‘stream garden by The 
Orpington Nurseries Co. 


of the high valleys south of the Rhone, and 
not difficult of access. I know of few other 


~ good hotel. There is no need for climbing 
__as the valley is a high one, 6,000 feet, and an 
immense, old, silted-up moraine comes up to 
the hotel gardens. This is full of treasures in 
_ itself, and on the opposite side of the hotel is 
a wide, marshy tract full of Lilium Martagon, 
_Gentiana asclepiadea,  Trollius, 
_ Geraniums, Phyteumas, Polygonums, 
_ Primula farinosa, and other handsome plants. 


_ Aquilegia alpina is found here and there in 


_ the copses, and the district is rich in several 


_ Androsaces, including A. imbricata and A. 


_ glacialis, besides the more common ones. 


Ranunculus glacialis occurs in masses, and 
- some of the higher pastures are white with 
‘ As limestone and granite 
meet in this valley two distinct floras exist 


- R. pyrenzus. 


“opposite to one another, and add to the in- 
terest of this picturesque, quiet place. Geum 
_ reptans, Anemone alpina, sulphurea, 
__malis, narcissiflora, and Saxifraga biflora, S. 


-oppositifolia, and all the more usual rank and 


~ file abound, and all may be seen without any 


actual climbing. The accommodation at the 


Hotel de Mont Collon is good and reason- 
able, and from the end of June onwards the 
flower harvest one of the richest I know of. 

The late Mr. Reg. Farrer was, partial to 

_ this valley, and found there some of his finest 

' treasures, and I have to thank him for my 

| acquaintance with that district. Arolla is a 

_ good few miles from the nearest railhead, and 


without much climbing, and if easily acces- ~ 


places where so large a number of choice~ 
' plants may be found within easy walks of a 


Calthas, 


ver- 


. valley. 


~ 
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close to the Italian frontier, and best reached 
via Lausanne and Montreux, leaving the 
Simplon Railway at Sion or Sitten, and pro- 
ceeding thence by carriage or motor to 
Evolena, where it is wise to spend a night 
and proceed next day on foot or mules to 
Arolla. This will acclimatise one gradually 
to the high elevation of Arolla, and it is well 
worth while to spend a day botanising around 
Evolena, which has considerable attractions 
in scenery and plants, and is the last village 
of any size in the Val d’Heren. Arolla itself 























’ 


Bold rock garden scheme 


consists of two hotels and a few chalets, and 


is only inhabited during the summer months, 
and the very fact of its distance from the 
usual tourist centres preserves its many 
attractions. Climbers, geologists, and keen 
plant lovers are its chief patrons, and are well 
catered for, but there is little inducement for 
gay holiday crowds to visit this peaceful 
The hotel has every modern con- 
venience and a wide choice of rooms, and the 
meals are surprisingly varied and attractive 
considering that no roads lead to the place, 
and that every commodity reaches there on 
mule-back. In spite of all this there is no 
tax on the endurance of elderly people to 
reach Arolla if the journey is made in two 
stages from the railhead, and the hotel at 
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Arolla and the chief hotel at Evolena are 
under the same management by the Anzevuis 
family, so that it is easy to make arrange- 
ments in advance.—W. E. Tu. I.] 


Ceratostigma Willmottiana 


The flowers of this species seem almost 
identical with those of the better-known 
C. plumbaginoides, but the habit is quite 
different, and for a rock garden not nearly 
so good, the growths being tall and up- 
right instead of low and spreading. It has 
one great advantage, in that the flowers 
always seem to open well, whereas those of 


\’ C.-plumbaginoides are very uncertain in this 


respect, and are dependent upon a hot summer 
to show them in their full beauty. At any rate 
this is my experience in London, where, 
although the latter plant grows luxuriantly 
in my rock garden, and flowers*profusely, it 
is only occasionally that-the blossoms open 
properly. In the abnormal summer of 1921 
the clumps were simply wonderful. The 
weather suited them admirably, and the 
blossoms were perfect ; but I think that is the 
only year out of the last five or six that they 
have been really satisfactory. In the south 
and west it is different; there the blossoms 


‘ 
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“Gardening L[llustrated” photographs 


by Capt. Symons Jeune 


almost always open well. No doubt the lateness 
of flowering has much to do with the proper 
development of the blooms. Even with this 


‘drawback I find C. plumbaginoides very well 


worth growing for its. many other good 
qualities. C. Willmottiana comes into flower 
quite a month or six weeks earlier than its 
relative, and no doubt this fact helps the per- 
fect development of the flower. It is a lovely 
thing, and valuable for cutting. A dry, sunny 
position suits it well, and it appears to appre- 
ciate lime in the soil. Many people find a diffi- 
culty in propagating it, but I have found that 
side growths taken off with a heel close to the 
ground root quite readily if put into a frame 
exposed to full sun and kept damp. 
WO. C 
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Up-to-date Garden Equipment 


With special reference to labour-saving on the lawn 


ORTICULTURE has not lagged be- 

hind other arts and industries in de- 

vising labour-saving methods to relieve 
man of some of his most arduous tasks. 
Those who have been interested in gardening 
for a lengthy period can best compare the 
present with the past, and appreciate the 
many mechanical contrivances that have 
been devised to ease them of their hardest 
toil. They will remember how they used to 
carry round a heavy step-ladder when they 
wanted to prune their bush and half-standard 
fruit-trees, and balanice themselves on its in- 
secure apex while cutting the trees. Now, 
the long-handled pruner has been improved, 
so that quite efficiently the tops of the trees 
can be pruned from the ground without 
leaving a rough or jagged cut. 


Neither is it necessary now, when one 








To-day he can even gather the fruit from 
the outlying branches and tops of trees, if not 
too tall, with his mechanical fruit gatherer. 
The spade and the fork have not yet been 


superseded for digging in gardens, but we 
question of - 


have litthe doubt that the 
‘* power”? will yet be. overcome, and, except 
for work on a very small scale, the spade 
itself will become almost obsolete. 

Potatoes, when grown in quantity, need no 
longer be lifted (and often pierced) with a 


fork, but a light horse Potato-digger will do~ 


the worl better and quicker, shake the soil 
from the tubers, and deposit them clean and 


neatly in rows ready to be put into bags. 


Perhaps it is just as well that mechanical 
devices have not yet entirely displaced man, 
and that there remains much which he must 


accomplish by the ‘‘ sweat of his brow,’ 


: i H ." ie. tors. 
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\ 
The latest lawn-mower in use on the spacious lawns In front of the Temperate House at Kew 


wants to spray his trees, to carry round a pail 
of some insecticide and convey it to the trees 
with a syringe—a slow, cumbrous, and not 
very satisfactory method—but now he com- 
fortably straps his knapsack sprayer on his 
back and conveys the insecticide to the trees 
in a fine spray which does not wash off like 
that applied with a syringe. The old draw- 
hoe was the tool of all tools which made gar- 
deners wonder why men were not made with 
a hinge in their back, but now for hard 
ground we have mechanical hoes, for softer 
soil we have the 5-tined and also the rotary 
cultivators, which are exceedingly light to 
handle, require no ‘‘ blow,’’ but stir up the 
soil and kill the weeds. _ 

For watering seed-beds and beds of trans- 
planted seedlings, also for watering the lawn 
in times of drought, we have the autonomic 


sprayers, which efficiently do the work while - 


the gardener is busy with other duties. Thus 
in many respects he is not the hard-worked, 
perspiring ‘‘slave’’ he used to be when 
almost the-only mechanical assistants he had 
were the wheelbarrow and water-barrow. 





otherwise he may come to value his garden 
less, seeing that a thing is valued by what it 
has cost. 


The upkeep of lawns 


I suppose that the upkeep of lawns, those 
lawns which Bacon has said are “ so pleasant 
to the eye,’ and which are our country’s 
pride, has involved mote strenuous labour 
than any other part of the garden and 
grounds. It is well, therefore, that the in- 
genuity of mechanicians has been constantly 
turned upon the problem how best to mini- 
mise the severity of the labour required, but 
also how to improve the general result. I 
can remember a class of gardeners who 


prided themselves upon their skill with the | 


scythe and had nothing but contempt for the 
‘newfangled machines.” It must be ad- 
mitted that their skill was superb, but their 
cost was something to be reckoned with, and 
if but for the purposes of economy, the 
coming of the machine was more than wel- 
come. From the original mowing machine, 
made to Budding’s patent in 1832, to the 


~“ Lion” mower for cutting banks is at the 


also provided against by the improved “ front 
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42-inch motor mower, as used at Lord’s 
ground to-day, is a long step, the latter being 
simply ‘‘ IT.” There have been many inter- 
mediate designs, and the evolution of the 
perfect machine is interesting to trace. With 
some of the older types I had a considerable 
experience, and have sometimes been any. 
thing but amiable when using them. The 
mechanism would persist in getting wrong; 
at times the knives would not cut, and 
always, when the Grass was thick, they were 
harder to work than a scythe. But by simpli-_ 
fying the mechanism and perfecting the 
machine in all its parts all those difficulties 
have been overcome, and in Ransome’s 
patent gear automaton we have its highest 
development. There are triple and quintuple 
mowers, workable by a horse, or, better still, 
by a “* Cletrac ”’ tractor, which gives a cutting 
11 feet 6 inches wide, most useful for very 
extensive lawns and for golf courses. The 


other extreme. The machine made for edge- 


trimming supplies a much-felt want, for it 
completes the work as none of the ordinary 
machines could, for they all left a narrow 
ribbon at the edges uncut. ‘This difficulty is 


4 
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runner,” which supports the machine while 
the outer wheel is ‘‘ in the air.” Be it under- 
stood that the work of the edge-trimmer and 
the ‘‘ front runner”’ is not the same. With 
the implements now at our disposal the keep- 
ing of the largest lawns has become compara- 
tively inexpensive, and certainly far less 
laborious. ee ; 


Old tools compared to new 


We may, for a moment, glance at other 
and humbler tools and equipments. The old- 
fashioned spade has been made to do good 
work, but it was never a good tool; at least, 
those which, touched up with vermilion, are 
seen in the window of the ironmonger. 
Nurserymen have long known this, and one is 
never seen in use by them. The spade for 
work is one with a good steel blade, not con- 
cave; one that in usage will cut like a kni 
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and will make clean work. It is made by 
specialists whose names are a guarantee. 
_ Then there is the old painted or galvanised 
~watering-pot with an impossible rose which 
__ spreads the water over such a wide area that 
-- it waters nothing. The truly ideal rose is 





The correct way to hold the secateurs 


one after the fashion patented by Haw’s, 
__ which is the watering-pot used by all experts. 
It is made of varying depths—those intended 
_ for watering plants on shelves in the green- 
house are made squat, while those for general 


_ save that the handle is bowed over the top 
from back to front. For rakes, edging tools, 
daisy forks, trowels, and other useful but 
subordinate tools we still have to rely upon 
the shapes and conditions devised by our fore- 


_ scarcely be improved upon. To complete the 
_ equipment a sharp pruning-knife (a smaller 
- one for cuttings and budding) and a handy 
_ pair of sharp secateurs are practically essen- 
tial. Certainly the lot of the gardener to- 
day, shorn of much of its heaviest labour, is 


and the time and labour spared in that direc- 
_ tion are now spent upon the higher branches 

of gardening which contribute so much to 
_ their pleasure and efficiency, - Po2) tak", 


Sa are 
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' 
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- Watering pot plants in winter 

_ Far more plants are lost owing to being 
_ kept sodden than there are by comparative 
dryness at the root during the dark, dull days 
of winter. It is a season of rest for the 
majority of plants growing under cool condi- 


ny 


grown in the open, the.cold state of the soil 
acting as a deterrent of being excited into 
growth or flower until warmer weather and 
longer days are again with us. Where arti- 
ficial heat is given, the occupants naturally 
_ become dry much sooner than if only a little 
_ is used to prevent frost from damaging them, 
_ so require more root moisture. Under the 
first condition they should be very carefully 
_ examined ere water is applied, and this not in 
_ driblets, but in sufficient quantity to moisten 
_ the soil throughout, avoiding any spilling of 
_ Water over staging or paths. Again, some 
_ plants resent water being poured over the 
_ stem—notably Primulas and Cyclamens— 
“ causing the young flower-spikes of the latter 
_ to decay, while the former frequently die out- 
right. Plants potted firmly in peat frequently 
_ require a second or even a third supply of 
Water so that the whole ball of soil is 
ae Ves . 
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_learnt by long experience. 


use are made of the same shape as other pots, » 


fathers, for, simple in design, they can 


a great improvement upon the old régime, 


_ tions under glass, somewhat similar to those | 
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thoroughly moistened. This attained, it is 
surprising the length of time a plant will go 
before another application becomes necessary. 
Furthermore, should frost unavoidably enter 
the structure a plant on the dry side would 
pass through the ordeal far better than if the 
reverse had been the case. The safest plan 
to test whether water is required or not is to 
feel the surface soil, although many rely upon 
tapping the pot either withthe knuckle or a 


kind of wooden hammer fastened to a stick. | 
This is useful when one cannot conveniently — 


reach a plant, otherwise the first-named ap- 
pears to be the surest way of ascertaining the 
plants’ requirements. A careful man with 
the water-pot among a valuable collection of 
plants from November to early March is a 
gold mine to the owner, and this can only be 
JAMES Mayne. 


The right use of secateurs 


A secateur is made up of a blade-handle 
which revolves on an axil, and a guard- 
handle into which the axil js firmly fixed. 
This is the bolt. 
the blade-handle is actuated, because, like a 
wheel, it revolves on its axil (the bolt). The 
guard-handle should never be actuated, but 
should remain rigidly immovable. If 
actuated in cutting, like the blade-handle, the 
axil would revolve. Wheels revolve on their 
axils, axils do not revolve inside wheels. The 
secateur is held between the thumb and first 
finger of the right hand, across the palm of 
the hand, with the lower end of the guard- 
handle against the base of the thumb, and all 
four fingers across the blade-handle. The 
branch to be-cut is placed on the guard with 
the left hand and bent on to the guard, at 
the same time all four fingers close, bringing 
the blade on to the bent branch, which it cuts 
like cheese. The secret of cutting is bend- 
ing. If the branch is bent quickly and the 
blade made to come down on it slowly the 
cut branch will split (the portion which re- 
mains on the tree, not that thrown away). 
The action of the left hand in bending and 
the right hand in cutting must be simul- 
taneous and equal. If the guard-handle is 
actuated the cut is liable toybe imperfect, the 
spring is actuated from inside the coil, which 
is bad for it, and the guard pushes the branch 
against and on to the blade-edge, which has 
to bear all the strain, which is bad and wrong, 
Secateurs are neither scissors nor shears used 
with one hand, but scientific pruning tools 


which require both hands to use properly. 


MARULA. 


How to make a turf pit frame 


In former days turf pits were fairly com- 
mon, but nowadays they are seldom seen, 
because cheap glass and cheap timber pushed 
them out. Where, however, turves are to be 
had for the cutting, the allotment holder 


-might take advantage of the Opportunity and 


construct a pit or two in favourable situa- 
tions. The site chosen should be sunny, 
facing south if possible, and at the same 
time sheltered by a wall or hedge from cold 
winds. If but one light is required a space 
6 feet by 3% feet should be marked out, or 
where turves are to be had in plenty, and 
sufficient lights can be acquired, the site may 
be 6 feet by three or six times 33 feet, pro- 
vided space is available. : 

To build a pit, say, 6 feet by 32 feet, a post 
3 inches by 2 inches should be driven into the 
ground at each corner, the two back ones to 
stand about 30 inches out of the ground, and 


‘the two front posts 15 inches or 18 inches. 


On the outside of these stakes four walls of 
turves should be built up. The turves must 
be cut 3 inches thick, 15 inches long, and 
about 12 inches wide, and laid carefully and 
firmly so as to make the walls 15 inches thick 


In cutting a branch only 
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and some 3 inches higher than the stakes. 
“On these latter and connecting them it is 
necessary to nail stout battens on which to 
rest the light. 
Both two, four, and six-light frames are 
all very useful, but in the two latter cases it 





All the fingers close when cutting. The 
thumb and wrist remain immovable 


is not necessary to provide more than two or 
three glazed lights. A turf wall must, how-. 
ever, be made down the centre, so that the 
light-covered part may be divided from the 
outer position and kept warmer. By adopt- 
ing this method any plants raised under glass 
may, as they grow, be placed in the un- 
covered part, and be protected at night by 
canvas supported by stout Bean rods laid 
crossways. In the glass-covered part of a 
turf pit Cucumbers and Tomatoes may be 
raised, and the pit will serve for raising and 
‘“ hardening off ’’ Marrows, Tomatoes, Ridge 
Cucumbers, Dahlias, and many other sub- 
jects. R. E. Daviss. 


Orchard and fruit garden 


Fruit trees and bushes may be planted if 
the weather is favourable. The soil must be 
well dug and prepared in advance. The prun- 
ing of newly-planted trees should be pro- 
ceeded with only after they begin to show 
signs of having become established. Until 
growth starts in the spring, and the soil has 
settled down, there is nothing gained by too 
early pruning. 

If a tree or bush gets loose, and the soil 
gets puddled by the swaying movement, it 
will never do well. This is a point that is too 
often overlooked. In standard trees a 
judicious thinning out of the oldest wood 
will generally be all that is required. In the 
case of pyramids, encourage fruit spurs by a 
free use of the knife. Thin out any that are 
too long or too old. Introduce new ones by 
a proper cutting back of the young lateral 
shoots to two or three buds. Trees well 

~ studded with fruit-buds seldom require much 
pruning. Branches of Apples, Pears, and 
Plums do nicely at from 9 inches to 11 inches 
apart. Cherries do much closer. In damp 
and low-lying districts Cherries are some-. 
times disappointing. The Morello is a fine 
variety for a north wall. Raspberries should 
be thinned to five or six of the best canes of 
last season’s growth. Remove all the small 
shoots and mulch the surface of the ground 
with well-rotted manure. Avoid digging the 
beds, as the roots are near the surface and 
digging destroys many of them. J. W. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Cannas 

which have been stored for the winter in 
frost-proof sheds may now be shaken out and 
divided, and a limited number of the best 
tubers potted up into 5-inch and 6-inch pots, 
using a mixture of one-half turfy loam with 
leaf-soil, spent Mushroom-bed manure, 
wood-ashes, and a free addition of sharp sand. 
The plants should be given an early start by 
placing them in gentle heat until a growth 
of 9 inches has been made, when they should 
be gradually hardened off and eventually 
occupy cool frames, by which time healthy, 
vigorous plants, such as will commence to 
bloom early, will have developed. The 
failure to flower Cannas satisfactorily in the 
open air is mainly due to a late and unsatis- 
factory start and weak plants, therefore select 
only the stoutest tubers. 


Salvia patens 
This may be similarly treated and in- 
creased to any extent in this manner. 


Kitchen garden 

Where the soil is too heavy to be worked 
with the hoe at this season among beds of 
Spring Cabbage, Hardy White Cos Lettuce, 
and autumn-sown Onions the digging-fork 
should be used to point over the surface to 
the depth of 14 inches, as this breaks up the 
solid surface beaten down by the winter rains 
and facilitates growth. Give frequent dust- 
ings of soot to all these plants while in this 
small state, and an occasional dressing of 
sulphate of ammonia will be found to assist 
growth. 


Broad Beans 


A sowing of these may now be made in the 
open, and while many—where space is 
limited—favour the double row, I prefer 
planting the seeds at 18 inches apart each 
way, the plants being more evenly distributed 
over the ground and less subject to attacks of 
dolphin. 


Lettuce 

Sowings of both Cos and Cabbage varie- 
ties should be made in boxes of fine soil to 
provide plants for pricking out in the open 
later. The same applies to Cabbage and 
Cauliflowers. 


Hardy fruit 

Continue with the pruning of Apples and 
Pears and spray Peach-trees with lime-wash, 
as by this means both walls and trees are 
cleansed at the same time. Spraying of both 
trained and orchard trees must also follow 
the pruning and be carried on whenever the 
weather is favourable. 


Plants under glass 

Most of the soft-wooded plants can now be 
propagated freely, and in many instances 
cuttings are available and should be taken 
off and inserted in pots of sandy soil. This 
applies to Salvia splendens and its allied 
kinds, Ageratums, and a host of subjects 
used for bedding. Plunge the pots in brisk 
heat. 


Fruits under glass 

The earliest Vines will have made suffi- 
cient growth by this time to enable one to 
judge which shoots are the best to leave, and 
therefore those not required should be taken 
off without delay. Encourage growth by 
light sprayings early in the afternoon and by 
closing the house early on sunny days, 
ventilation being given with tle greatest care 
at all times. E. MarkHaM. 

Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


’ ‘ 6 
Midland Counties 
Pot Strawberries : 

In the course of a week after the fruit has 
set, raise the heat 5 degs. and make a similar 
rise the following week, bringing the ther- 
mometer up to 60 degs. at night and 65 degs. 
during the day by fire heat. Maintain a 
warmer and moister atmosphere as the fruits 
begin to swell by raising the temperature to 
65 degs. at night and 70 degs. to 75 degs. by 
day, allowing an increase to 80 degs. or 
go degs. by sun heat. Continue syringing 
morning and early afternoon during bright 
weather, damping the walls and paths suffic- 
ing during dull weather. _ Cease syringing 
with the first sign of ripening, and keep the 
high day temperature, by sun-heat, down by 
freer ventilation. 


Gloxinias 

Bulbs of these should now be potted, and 
started into growth in a warm, moist atmo- 
sphere. Compost consisting of loam, leaf- 
soil, peat, and a fair sprinkling of sand will 
suit them well. The pots should be well 
drained, nearly filled with compost, and the 
bulbs pressed into the middle of each pot and 
just covered with soil. Provided the soil is in 
a moist condition, water should not be needed 
until growth commences. 


Anthurium and Alocasia , 

The repotting of these should be attended 
to before active growth commences. Use 
clean pots-and drainage material. If the old 
compost has any inclination towards sourness 
wash it clear of the roots, which must be cut 
back if. in a bad condition. A suitable com- 
post consists of four parts fibrous peat, two 
parts fibrous loam, one part Sphagnum, 
and a sprinkling of small pieces of charcoal 
and silver sand. Work the compost in be- 
tween the roots and heap it up well above 
the rim of the pot in the form of a mound, 
and cover the surface with Sphagnum Moss. 
These plants delight in a warm, moist stove 
atmosphere and require liberal supplies of 
water when in active growth. 


Flower garden 

The present is a suitable time to plant the 
summer-sown subjects now in the reserve 
beds. These will include Geums, Canterbury 
Bells, Sweet Williams, and  Gaillardias. 
Avoid planting in ones and twos, for such 
invariably possess a hungry appearance, 
especially in large borders. Plant in good 
numbers with the object of making a bold 
display. 


Early Celery 

Where there is a demand for this a pinch 
of seed should be sown now and placed in a 
warm house to germinate. Use well-drained 
pans of light, rich soil, sow thinly, and just 
cover the seed with fine soil. Stand the pans 
in tepid water until the soil becomes moist to 
the surface, and cover with a sheet of glass 
and brown paper until the seedlings appear. 
As soon as forward enough prick them out 
into boxes of rich soil and keep them moist 
in a position near to the glass. 


Parsnips 

These require a long growing season and 
should be sown without delay. Choose a 
plot which has been trenched or deeply dug, 
but not recently manured. Unless fine speci- 
mens are required sow the seed thinly in 
drills from 12 inches to 15 inches apart. 
Cover with fine soil and give timely attention 
to thinning the seedlings. \A. J. Pope. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood; Birmingham, 


Cyclamens 
Seedlings which were sown late should | 
now be transferred from the seed-pan to ~ 
Use a light soil, sifted loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand in equal proportions. ~ 
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Scotland. - 


The Black Currant mite See 
Where the bushes are badly infected with — 


this destructive pest advantage should be 
taken of its period of migration, extending 
over the next few weeks, of doing-battle with 
the enemy by occasionally 
bushes with equal parts of lime and sulphur ; 


or, if preferred, the mixture can be applied 


dry with a dredger. Where the pest is only 
present in smalt numbers it will be sufficient 


to pick off the affected buds and burn them. — 


They are easily distinguished, being large 
and globular instead of being elongated with 
a sharp point. 


Planting Strawberries 


Strawberry runners which were taken in 


September, and were wintered in nursery 
lines, should now ‘be planted out. The 
ground, having been duly prepared during 
autumn or winter will now only require to be 
forked over. 


30 inches apart, according to the vigour of 
the variety, and on the same principle allow 


12 inches to 15 inches between the plants in 


the row. By spring planting a season’s fruit 


is lost, and any flowers which may appear as*4q 
-the season advances should be promptly re- 


moved. The ground need not go idle for a 


year, as early Carrots, Lettuces, and biennial ~ 


flowers may be sown between the rows. 


Parsnips et oe 
The ground having been deeply trenched, 


the seeds of this useful vegetable should be —— 
sown’ after the soil has been forked over. Sow 
thinly in lines from 15 inches to 16 inches ~ 


apart. Student and Hollow Crown are two 
well-known superior varieties.” . 


Carrots 

A sowing of one of the stump-rooted 
varieties, such as Early Scarlet Horn or 
Scarlet Model, should now be made, either in 


the open on a warm border, or in a cold frame | 
facing the south, into which have been placed : 


8 inches of a_light compost, suchas old 
Chrysanthemum soil passed through a sieve. 


_ 
Beware of the common error of sowing.too — 


thickly. 


Brassicas 


Autumn-sown Cabbages’ and ° Brussels _ 


Sprouts should now be planted out, and a- 


sowing should be made of Cabbages Early 
York and Winningstadt, Brussels Sprouts, 


Scots Kale, Savoys, and Asparagus Kale. 4 


Autumn-planted Cabbages should have a ~ 


stimulant such as soot, sulphate of ammonia, 
or nitrate of soda applied to them, after 


which the Dutch hoe should be run through 


the crops. 
Flower garden 


arnations which have been wintered in a ~ 
It 4 
will be an advantage if some old lime mortar ~ 


cold frame should now be planted out. 


can be forked into the soil. After forking the 
soil over it should be trodden firmly, but not 


when it is in a wet condition. Plant with thes 


trowel, allowing 14 inches between the plants. 
Sow Ten-week Stocks. Sow Sweet Peas in 


the open and pot off Chrysanthemums as they | 


become rooted. 


thumb-pots. 


Lift the seedlings very carefully with a 


wooden label rounded at the, end. The F 


brittle roots are very easily injured. 
7 Cuas. COMFORT. | 
Formerly Head Gardener to Mrs. Haig, 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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ies 


spraying the — 


Lift the plants carefully and — 
_plant with a trowel in rows from 24 inches to — 












~ ~-shoots. 





the wise gardener. 
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Black Currant Mite 


LTHOUGH ~— gardeners~ and fruit 
growers have been familiar with this 
pest for many years it seems to have 
eluded any attempts at eradication. But what 
is more tragic is that many novices in gar- 
dening pass by the ‘‘ beautiful’? plump buds 
in complete ignorance of the pernicious pests 
which are harboured therein. Only recently 
“my attention was called to the fine plump 
buds on a neighbour’s Black Currant bushes 
with innocent pride at their apparent promise 
of fruitfulness. It is imperative that all 
growers of Black Currants should be able to 
detect at once the existence of this invisible 
foe. The matter of identification is quite 
simple. Those buds which are abnormally 
large and globular in shape may be unhesi- 
tatingly condemned as infected, and the term 
‘‘ big bud,’’ which has been given to the pest, 
needs no explanation. If you cut one of these 
-buds open, and place a section under the 
microscope, you will see a countless number 
of mites in restless activity. They have been 
likened to shrimps shorn of their hinder legs, 
and the simile is not a bad one. As these 
tiny mites measure no more than one- 
hundredth of an inch in length it is easy to 
see that a very large number can be accom- 
modated in a single bud. These microscopic 
animals feed on the tissues of the bud, 
causing it to swell abnormally, and, of 
course, rendering it of no further use to the 
plant. 

In gardens where only a few examples are 
found the obvious course is to cut away the 
affected parts and burn them. If a single 
bush is very badly attacked it would be wiser 
to dig it up and burn it entirely. In the-case 
of several affected bushes in one garden 
certain measures may be taken to prevent the 
further spread of the pest, and this is where 
a knowledge of the mite’s life history is of 
signal service. From March until early 
summer the buds which have nourished the 
mites become exhausted, and either die or 
produce immature and sickly foliage. At 
this period the mites have need to migrate to 
more congenial quarters, and although they 
are wingless many of them are successful in 
reaching the bases of the leaf-stalks of 
‘healthy plants in theif neighbourhood. How 
they actually effect migration is more or less 
a matter of conjecture. In some cases they 
probably adhere to birds or insects, while in 
others they may be carried by the agency of 
wind. They remain in their new quarters— 
i.e., in close proximity to newly-forming 
buds—until about July, when they enter the 
buds and produce by egg-laying a fresh and 
multitudinous generation of mites. These 
buds eventually develop into the familiar big- 
buds. © 

It is obvious from the foregoing that any 
attempt at eradication must take place during 

the season of migration, and the most fertile 
method of dealing with them so far is that of 


_. dusting the plants periodically with a mix- 
ture of one part of ground quick-lime and 


four parts of sulphur, or equal parts of 
powdered slaked-lime and sulphur. The later 
sprays may be of sulphur alone. The spray# 
ing is usually performed when the dew is on 
the plants, so that the powder will adhere to 
them. It is hardly necessary to suggest/that 
no cuttings should be strucksfrom affected 
Where whole plants have to be 
destroyed it is not wise to replant the same 
soil with young plants, as some of the mites 
may be lingering in the soil. Hover flies and 
ladybirds are among the natural enemies of 
‘the Black Currant mite, and these friendly in- 
sects will, of course, be always unmolested by 
Seabrook’s Black and 
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Black Currant shoot-attacked by mite 


Boskoop Giant have been found to be im- 
mune from the attacks of this pest in certain 
districts, and these sorts might well be given 
preference where the mite is troublesome, 
although - complete immunity cannot be 
guaranteed everywhere. In the accompany- 
ing drawings. Figure 1 represents a shoot of 
Black. Currant showing both diseased and 
healthy buds, and Figure 2 depicts the mite 
highly magnified. H. GREAVES. 


Disbudding and stopping of Vines 
O little importance should be attached 
to the part these play in the successful 
cultivation of the Vine. It is a mistake 

to be too severe at first in the removal of 

superfluous growth. To remove too much 
at one time will cause a check to root action, 


—and, in consequence, will weaken the remain- 


ae 


ing growth. If this work is done gradually, 
the worst breaks being removed first, the re- 
maining growth will continue to grow with- 
out the slightest check. In disbudding, the 
object. should be to retain the strongest 
growths bearing the best bunches, giving pre- 
ference to those which are nearest to the base 
of the spur. As a rule, one growth on each 
spur is sufficient, but it may be necessary to 


‘leave two where the spurs are wide apart. 


It should be remembered, however, that 
while it is necessary to furnish the roof, 
growth should only be allowed where there 
is ample room for its development. On 
strong, thealthy Vines the young shoots 
should show two or three bunches by the time 
they are between 2 inches and 3 inches in 
length, and the selection can then be made, 
and those not required removed. 

Much damage is ‘often caused by leaving 
the superfluous bunches too long on the Vine 
with the object of securing the best. In do- 
ing so I am afraid it is forgotten that the 
bunches are robbing each other of nourish- 
ment. I do not say that it is unwise to leave 
an extra bunch or two for a time, but it is 
very necessary that the superfluous embryo 
bunches are removed as early as possible. 
With a little experience it is fairly easy to 


.tell which of the embryo bunches is likely to 


prove the heaviest and most characteristic of 
the variety, and with the removal of those 
not required the rapid growth of those re- 
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maining is surprising. Only those who have 
practised pinching off the superfluous 
bunches at a very early stage know how the 
remaining bunches develop in length and 
breadth. Some may prefer to leave a num- 
ber of extra bunches on shy-setting varieties, 
a practice which is fairly common, I believe, 
but they will find that by the above treatment 
that defect is considerably lessened. In fact, 
when the berries are set they not only swell 
up rapidly, but also attain a larger size than 
those on Vines that were not relieved so 
early. 

STOPPING is another operation which 
should not be delayed. Within a few days 
of the removal of the superfluous bunches 
this work may be commenced. It should be 
done while the leaf to which the growth is 
stopped is hardly large enough to call a leaf. 
It is a good plan to stop the strongest first 
and leave the weaker ones to gain strength 
before taking out the point. As a general 
rule the shoots are stopped at the second leaf 


‘past the bunch, a third leaf being allowed 


where the Vines are planted wide apart. This 
must be governed by the available space, 
allowing for the development of sub-lateral 
growth as well as that of the lateral without 
overcrowding. 

TyInGc DowN.—The inexperienced are often 
in too great a hurry to see the laterals tied to 
the wires. So long as the points can be kept 
clear of the glass there should be no hurry to 
complete this operation. Many varieties may 
safely be brought down to the wires in a 
comparatively short time, but to try to pull 
some of the more vigorous growers down is 
to court disaster. Those who wish to have 
them down as soon as possible must proceed 
carefully, pulling them down a little at a 
time. But they may well be left until the 
growth becomes woody, when those which 
are carrying fruit will gradually begin to 
come down of their own accord, and all can 
then be safely secured to the wires. 

A oeh-2 Ps 


Pear Winter Nelis 


In a season when Pears are none too plenti- 
ful those who have been fortunate enough to 
harvest a sprinkling of fruits from cordons 
of Winter Nelis have reason to congratulate 
themselves. Doubtless the fruits are smaller 
than usual, but, in spite of the sunless ripen- 
ing time the flavour is all that can be desired. 
Although not a showy Pear, Winter Nelis 
ought to be met with more frequently. It is 
a safe cropper and a heavy bearer—in Scot- 
land requiring a wall, although in warm 
districts I have known it to succeed as a 
pyramid. Personally, I prefer the variety as 
a cordon and grafted on the Quince. In this 
form, and upon this stock, the fruits are ap- 
preciably larger than those from trees on the 
free stock when grown in the usual shape of 
wall trees. A ScoTTisH GARDENER. 


Fruit trees for ornament 


The beauty of Apples, Pears, Cherries, and 
Plums when in bloom is not exceeded by any 
other trees, and they are a joy in autumn 
when laden with fruit. Some of the Apples 
would be worth planting for the rich colour 
of their fruits alone, apart altogether from 
the satisfaction in the feeling that they have 
a value in their usefulness as food. There is 
no reason why these trees should be relegated 
to the kitchen garden and orchard, seeing 
that we include the non-fruiting species of 
Pyrus and Prunus among the trees that are 
grown for ornament. Groups of the fruiting 
sorts would be very effective in parks, and 
there is no more picturesque tree than an old 
Pear or Apple or a wide-spreading Cherry. 
The colour of their leaves in autumn alone 
entitles them to recognition by the landscape 
artist.—The Field. 
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Sowing Vegetable Seeds in the Open 


weather has prevented the early sowing 
of seeds, so that the following observa- 
tions will not be out of date. It is too early 
yet to treat of flower seeds out of doors, so 
we will turn our attention to the sowing of 
vegetables, and perhaps Sweet Peas. The 
first step is also first in importance, for it is 
nothing less than the preparation of the seed- 
bed. There are two kinds of beds, those on 
which the seedlings are to grow and mature, 
and those from which they are to be trans- 
planted to their permanent quarters. The 
latter need much less preparation because of 
their temporary use, and I can dismiss them 
with the remark that they need not be deeply 
worked, but they must be thoroughly 
worked, that is, completely broken up and 
disintegrated. It is bad workmanship to 
sow seeds in lumpy soil, and any seed-bed 
should, to the depth of 3 inches or 4 inches 
of surface soil, be as fine as though passed 
through a j-inch sieve. With the permanent 
beds the preparation has to be more drastic. 
Almost without exception vegetable seeds 
should be sown on beds which have been 
broken up two spits deep. I know that this 
is the system adopted by several very famous 
vegetable growers, and I have proved that 
soil, double-dug, will not only withstand 
drought far better than that which has had 
shallow treatment, but will also produce a 
vastly increased crop. As a concrete ex- 
ample let me relate one experience. I 
planted a certain acreage of Potatoes one 
year, part of which was on soil ordinarily 
tilled a spit deep, and the other part-on that 
which had been tilled to the depth of 18 
inches, and when the ordinary tilth gave me 
approximately 10 tons per acre the doubly- 
dug portion gave 23 tons. If this was an 
isolated case I would not use it, but happily, 
it has been confirmed again and again by the 
results attending other crops. Thus, I am 
justified in saying that the preparation of the 
bed is a matter of the very first importance. 
The depth at which seeds are sown is also of 
some importance, for I have seen seeds so 
barely covered that the birds have made free 
with them, and the remainder suffered con- 
siderably when they germinated. On the 
other hand, I have seen small seed so buried 
that it never could come up. The larger the 
seeds are, as a rule, the deeper they should be 
buried, and certainly not less than three 
times their own thickness. Only large seeds 
like Peas and Broad Beans are sown very 
early, and the earlier these are sown the 
deeper they should be buried for warmth and 
protection. I have sown Broad Beans 
4 inches deep in December and January, but 
later, 3 inches have been the maximum for 
these, and 2 inches for Peas. To sow 
Onions, Carrots, and Lettuce an inch deep is 
practically to bury them, 3 inch to 2 inch 
being sufficient. The rule is, be guided 
largely by the size and character of the seed, 
neither exposing nor burying it. 
Sow1nc.—Do not sow seeds in soil when it 
is wet. You not only do harm to it by tread- 
ing upon it, but it does not make a comfort- 
able bed, and, above everything else, the seeds 
should find themselves in a warm, dry, and 
comfortable bed. Wait, even if it be for 
days, for congenial conditions. Do not sow 
thickly. We all use too much seed, which is 
a waste, but a waste which bears no com- 
parison to the real loss, for seedlings, germi- 
nating too thickly, are bound to be weak, and 
a weakness in infancy practically affects the 
life of the plant, which is comparatively 
short. An.experiment in sowing Peas showed 
that by placing each individual seed at a dis- 


(| weather has pe England, generally, the 


tance of 4 inches from its neighbour, sowing 


in a double row triangularly, the cost of seed 


‘of the soil and to retain moisture. 


was less than half than when it was thinly” 


sprinkled along the row, and the crop about 
double; I am confident if anyone will try that 
as an experiment he will only confirm this 
statement. A Pea needs space to tiller out 
and to branch, and when seeds almost jostle 
one another in the ground they cannot do 
this. See, too, what a business it is to thin 
out Carrots, Beets, Turnips, etc. This 
would be greatly minimised if we would drop 


two or three seeds at appropriate distances 


apart, and then, after germination, pull 
out one or two, as the case may be, leaving 
the strongest to carfy on. 

PROTECTION.—The protection of seeds from 
mice and birds claims a little attention, and 
may prevent many disappointments. There 
is a preparation sold by salesmen, which 
is known as Corvusine, which effectually 
circumvents the enemies. A few drops can 
be put on hard seeds like Peas, Radishes, 
Cabbage, etc., which, when shaken together, 
coat them all with the preparation, and if 
we want to make doubly sure, a little red lead 
is added. This in no way interferes with the 
germination. For softer seeds like Lettuces 
the Corvusine is not so applicable, and we 
have to rely upon a little oil to moisten the 
seed and red lead, which will adhere best 
when such moisture is applied. 

Rak1nc.—When covering the seeds use a 
fine rake, but use a much coarser one in 
finally raking the bed. The reason for this is 
that the surface should not be fine enough to 
become pasty when it rains, for when soil 
does this it presents a-caked surface which is 
bad for the soil beneath. Especially between 
the rows I like to see the surface compara- 
tively rough, for this assists the aeration, 
from which the seeds will derive full benefit. 

For Sweet Peas, if you want finest results, 
dig out a trench 2 feet or 23 feet deep. Put 
drainage in the bottom and fill up with good 
soil. A fair amount of rotten manure may 
not be needed for feeding nitrogen to the 
plants, but it is needed to correct the texture 
Dress the 
seeds well with Corvusine and sow very 
thinly, 1 inch deep. <A slight depression 
should be left along the line, which will be 
more than filled up later when the soil is 
drawn up around the growing plants. 


F.Jek 


Carrots in frames 


It is customary at this time to make a sow- 
ing of Carrots in a frame in order that tender 
young roots may be available as early in the 
year as possible. Naturally, a mild heat, 
which is at the same. time steady, must be 
provided. To ensure this nothing is better 


than a good body of freshly-collected leaves— * 


that is, leaves which have been gathered 
during the past winter and which have not 
yet been allowed to heat in the heap, for if 
they have done so, and have become dry, their 
usefulness is gone. Procure them in a suf- 
ficient state of dampness and tramp them 
very firmly into the frame to the depth of at 
least 2 feet, and they will, in a short time, 
give off just the exact amount of heat which 
suits Carrots.. When, by testing, the heat is 
considered to be correct, a few inches of light, 
sandy soil can be placed on the top of the 
leaves, and when this is warmed up the seeds 
may be sown. Some sow in drills; I prefer 
to sow broadcast, and rather thinly. After 
sowing, the frame may be matted up until 
germination takes place. Then the seedlings 


must be exposed to the light and air by 


degrees, So treated, Carrots in frames will 
be satisfactory, and the same procedure is 
advised in the case of Turnips .and- of 
Radishes. A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


ties in question constitute a very desirable 


_tity of sharp sand. 


Market is, I may mention that we are now 
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Potatoes with a reputation - 


In the excellent article by Mr. Edwin 
Beckett, V.M.H., on page 72, I was pleased 
to read that he recommends, amongst Pota- 
toes, the inclusion of sorts like Snowdrop, 
British Queen, and Golden Wonder, all 
favourites of mine of many years’ standing. 
These have outlived numerous sorts, that ap- 
peared for a little time and then were seldom 
heard of afterwards. Those enumerated are 
popular with quite a large number of growers © 
to-day, and I had evidence of this when 
scanning orders given some weeks ago by the 
members of a large Horticultural Association. 
They are not noted for big tubers, those men- 
tioned above, but it is well known that they 
are very productive, and, above all, service- 
able for table, inasmuch as they are good 
keepers. Anyone who has to do-with sandy 
soil and has not grown Golden Wonder (often 
referred to as the Khaki Potato) will be 
pleased with it, as disease rarely attacks it, 
and the tubers are so hard and firm that I 
have had them in good condition for nearly a 
year after they have been lifted. The varie- 


LEAHURST. 


Cabbage Early Market i 


If there is a better Cabbage than this for 
early cutting I shall be surprised. I have 
grown it for several years, and in one re- 
spect have proved its reliability, for I have 
not had one single plant run to seed. This 
is a valuable characteristic, and must cause 
this variety to be very largely grown by — 
market men, for it is well known that in 
some years some of the earlier varieties, such 
as Flower of Spring, will bolt in a wholesale 
way, which, of course, is very disappointing 
and_seriously diminishes the profits. Some 
30 years ago Cabbage growers made a prac- 
tice of sowing in August and planting in 
October. It was not considered safe to do 
so earlier, but nowadays there is so much — 
competition, and every grower wishes to 
secure a Share of the early markets. In order. 
to cut early one must sow early, therefore 
the grower has, in some degree, to chance 
his luck and commence sowing early in July; 
in fact, very little seed is now sown in- 
August. In order to show how reliable Early 


trio. 


cutting. from plants sown in July before last. 
Owing to small demand many were not sold, 
and remained in the seed-bed, and not a single 
plant has gone to seed. BYFLEET. 





Sowing Tomato seeds 


When would be a good date to sow Tomato 
seed so as to commence picking ripe fruit. 
towards end of July, but not before? J. M. 


[The Tomato from a-March sowing usually 
takes about four months to perfect its fruits, 
but much depends-on the character of the 
season and on skill and attention. To ensure 
ripe fruit by the end of July the seeds should 
be sown about March 2oth. Sow the seeds 
thinly in well-drained pots or pans filled with 
a compost consisting of three parts good — 
loam, one part leaf-soil, and a liberal quan- — 
Immediately two, or at 
the most four, leaves are formed transfer the 
seedlings singly to 2-inch pots. The soil for 
these pots should be stored in the greenhouse 
for a few days in advance of the transfer, so 
that the compost may acquire the proper 
temperature and save the plants from an un- 
timely check. Place the plants near the glass 
that they may remain short in the joint, but 
on very cold nights they should be taken 
down to avoid injury from fluctuations of 
temperature. In due time shift into 5-inch 
pots, from which they can go straight to 
borders, or into a larger size if they are to be 
fruited in pots.] ; 
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BEES 


Advice on feeding 


Z EBRUARY and March are critical 
months for bees, because by then food 
may have become scarce inside the hive, 

and may even be insufficient in quantity to 

carry them through until food can be ob- 
tained out of doors. But they are critical 
months, also, because the keeper of bees is 
tempted to do what is really harmful, though 

_ often recommended as helpful. I refer to 

the provision of flour candy, that is, candy 

with pea-flour, or an equivalent, added to it. 

This is sometimes recommended to en- 

courage breeding. It undoubtedly does this, 

_ but it must be remembered that an undue, 

or ever so slightly forced, supply of this type 

of candy introduces an unnatural condition 
of things into the hive, with the result that 
other things become unnatural, too, 
cluding the desire for movement beyond the 
confines of the hive. Breeding in normal 
circumstances commences in early January 
if the colony be in fit condition, but the 
wisdom of the bee refuses to allow the 
process to be developed beyond an extent 
which can be satisfied, and that gradually, 
by the conditions of Nature prevailing at the 
time. The result clearly is that there is no 
excitement aroused among the bees such as 


' is the case when they find an abundance of 


food and pollen suddenly introduced into 
their very midst. Whereas the breeding, 
when commenced naturally, takes place in 
the centre of the cluster, consequently offer- 
ing no inducement to excitement, the reverse 
is the case when. the bee-owner foolishly in- 
vites unseasonable flight in search of neces- 
sary water at a time of year. when flight 
means death to hundreds of bees which can 
never get back home through cold or other 
impediment not expected by the unsuspecting 
forager. 

It is to be advised, therefore, that such 
artificial feeding- as -is mentioned above 
should never be undertaken until spring is 
well on its way and is permitting the col- 
lection of natural pollen. . The cluster will 
then break up finally, because it will be in 
the ordinary course. The progress which 
the bees are expecting to make will then go 
forward, but will be assisted by man’s help 
at such a time and in such a way as 
harmonise with the calendar and the pro- 
vision of requisites which the bees find sup- 
plied, in gradually-increasing quantity, 
outside. : ; 

I am rather inclined to feed with spring 
syrup, given in plenty and very warm, early 


until: young bees hatch out. Bv~supplying 
spring syrup in small quantity the bees iare 
led to think that food is to be found out of 
doors, which is probably not the case. They 
sally forth and fail to get back. Of course, 
the perfectly-kept apiary will not want heavy 
winter and spring feeding. All beekeepers 
-say that the hive well provided with food 
before September will always do well the 
- following summer, whereas the hive arti- 
ficially fed in winter and spring, even though 
_ its population be raised to full strength by so 
doing, will not gather honey to store in any 
‘satisfactory quantity except in a most 
favourable season. B. R. H. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


British Carnation Society Bulletin No. 1, 
_ February, 1924. Price 2s. to non-members, 
- from the Hon. Secretary, P. F. Bunyard, 57, 
Kidderminster Road, Croydon. 


SHORT REPLY 


- C. J. Davies.—See leading article in 


_ this issue, and also articles to follow on 


in-— 


\ 
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_ Answets to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
' follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
“sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. . 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Sweet Williams failing 

For some years Sweet Williams have done 
well in the garden, but for the two last 
seasons they have been a failure through be- 
ing attacked by a disease which appears 
about early ‘September, at first in an occa- 
sional drab spot on the leaves, which during 
late autumn and winter extends over the 
leaves until they look to be withered all over 
the plant. The seed was sown in May. The 
seedlings, planted out in nursery lines, grow 
into dwarf, vigorous, bushy plants which, in 
October, are planted into their permanent 
quarters. The soil is good loam. Can you 
help me to a remedy for the failure, and 
must the disease be attacked by some dress- 
ing of the soil or by application on the 
foliage? In the latter case please mention 
whether the application should be put on asa 
preventive before there can be any sign of the 
spots, or will it answer to watch carefully 
and apply when seen? Would several ap- 
plications be necessary? Is it possible that 
the seed can be affected and convey the 
trouble to the young seedlings? If any 


chemical application is suggested, please give 


the strength. ‘* Sweet WILLIAM.” 


[The disease you mention is often brought 
about by the saturated soil of badly-drained 
land. The best thing you can do at the pre- 
sent time is to give the plants a good dusting 
of slaked lime, repeating the application in 
a fortnight’s time. Before planting out from 
the nursery lines during the autumn see that 
your beds are well drained, and work into the 
top spit a good dressing of old lime-rubble in 
order to get the soil as porous as possible, 
and we think your trouble will disappear. 
We do not think your seed is affected. At 
the same time, if you have been saving it each 
year from these plants it would be advisable 


in the season, and to leave candy-feeding ~ to obtain a fresh stock from a totally different 


source. ] 

—— Your Sweet Williams have evidently 
been attacked by a fungus, Puccinia arenaria, 
a by no means uncommon pest. Take off as 
many of the infested leaves as you can with- 
out depriving the plant of too many leaves 


_and burn them, washing or spraying the re- 


mainder with a 3 per cent. solution of copper 
sulphate (bluestone), or a_ solution of 
potassium permanganate of a rose-red colour. 
The plants will, in all probability, outgrow 
the disease if treated as suggested. On no 


- account save seed from those plants that are 


suffering from the fungus. 


The Hollyhock disease 


(J. Larmour).—Perfect Hollyhocks quite 
free from the dreaded fungus, Puccinia 
malvacearum, can be grown if the following 
simple directions are followed :—Obtain each 
season a fresh supply of seed of some well- 
known and well-tried strain. Sow in, July 
in well-drained pans filled with equal parts of 
loam and leaf-soil which has been passed 
through a 3-inch sieve, adding sufficient sand 
Place in a cold 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





frame, and when the seeds have germinated 
and the seedlings are sufficiently large to 
handle prick off into 33-inch pots containing 
the same compost as above and which has 
been passed through a 34-inch sieve. When 
the plants have begun to move give all the 
light and air possible for the remainder of 
the season and then winter in a cold frame. 
At the end of March the following year, if the 
weather is propitious, plant out in their per- 
manent quarters in rich ground. They will 
flower the same season and be clothed with 
beautiful clean foliage from top to bottom. 
At the end of the season burn them. D. W. 


FRUIT 
Peach buds dropping 


(Anxious).—In nine cases out of 10, bud- 
dropping may be traced to the common error 
of allowing the border to become dust-dry 
during the winter, the grower acting under 
the delusion that such treatment is necessary 
for the proper ripening of the wood. Under 
these conditions the buds remain on the trees 
until the time comes for them to begin swell- 
ing. Then, instead of the buds gradually 
expanding, they turn ‘brown and fall off. 
You can, by testing the soil of the border, 
find out if such is the case, and, if so, the 
remedy is in your own hands. Give the 
trees a thorough soaking of water, though 
we may tell you that this will not stop the 
bud-dropping, the injury having already been 
done. In future never allow the border to 
become too dry in the winter, but always see 
that it is in an equable state of moisture, and 
give a good soaking after the leaves have 
fallen should the border appear to be dry. 
Keep a watchful eye on the border during the 
winter, and do not wait until starting time 
before applying water again should it be 
necessary, and then you will not lose the 
buds. Always give enough water to moisten 
the soil down to the drainage. Some Peaches, 
including the American varieties, are more 
liable to bud-dropping than some of the 
other. varieties in cultivation. Are any of the 


‘ plants you. say you grow in the house planted 


out? If so, it may be that the soil is sour, 
hence the trouble. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wire-netting 

(A. Wooley Dod).—It would not be wise to 
use wire-netting of a larger mesh than { inch 
for the purpose mentioned, otherwise young 
sparrows would be apt to find their way into 
the enclosure. If Pea-guards would answer, 
a cheap pattern can be had at 8s. 6d. per 
doz. If you contemplate covering in a con- 
siderable area of ground 20-gauge netting 
would suffice, and for a large, quantity you 
should be able to get a special price by apply- 
ing to one of the makers of galvanised wire 
mesh netting. 


‘-NAMES OF PLANTS 


Lotus.—1, New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax Colensoi); 2; Adiantum. gracillimum ; 


~ Gladioli. to keep the whole open. 


~ 


a 





Bins Se 


3, the Common Spleenwort (Asplenium 
Trichomanes); 4, probably Lastrea dilatata. 

E. Simmons.—1, Chinese Juniper; 2, 
Arbor Vite; 3, Polystichum angulare; 4, 
Helxine Solieroli. 

M. and L. S., Exeter.—Clematis calycina. 
We hope to refer again to this. species in an 
early issue. 

W. F., Northallerton.—Forms 
borus orientalis. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Reamsbottom and Co., The Nurseries, 
West Drayton, Middlesex.—Anemones and 
other hardy plants, 1924. 

Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath.—Carna- 
tions. 


of Helle- 


Cirencester Mutual Improvement 
Society 


Irises and Lilies for English gardens 

In spite of a heavy snowstorm there was a 
good attendance at the Bingham Library, 
Cirencester, on Monday evening, March 3rd, 
when Mr. Herbert Cowley, Editor of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED, gave a lecture on “ Irises 
and Lilies for English Gardens.’’ Professor 
Blundell, late of the Royal Agricultura! 
College, Cirencester, presided, and among 
other — horticulturists’ present were Mr. 
Edward A. Jefferies, of the well-known firm 
of John Jefferies and Son, -Ltd., Mr. T. 
Arnold, gardener to Lord Bathurst, and Mr. 
C. A. Tutt, gardener to Major Gordon 
Dugdale. 

Irises were described in the order in which 
they flower. Speaking of the winter-flower- 
ing Iris stylosa, the lecturer advised those 
who were unable to flower this delightful 
species to’ try cutting down the foliage in 
June to about half its length, this having met 
with satisfactory results in many gardens. 
Early-flowering bulbous Irises, such as 
histrioides major, reticulata, tingitana, and 
the new Dutch Irises, were dealt with, and 
many cultural hints given. The lecture 
throughout was: illustrated by avery fine 
series of lantern slides, some of which were 
of great teaching value, showing the best 
methods of transplanting and division of the 
fibrotis-rooted Siberian Iris. Referring to 
the Japanese Iris (1. Kampferi), the lecturer 
drew attention to the very expressive names, 
such as Morning Mists, Deep Blue Waters, 
Moonlight Waves, Excited Bear, Silver 
Stars, and White Waterfall, which names 
the Japanese had given to varieties, and in 
subsequent discussion it was generally agreed 
that the English nurserymen would do well 
to adopt descriptive names for new varieties 
instead of naming flowers after indviduals 
who. may or may not be in any way as- 
sociated with the varieties in question. 
Speaking of the glorious bearded Irises of, 
June, around which. great interest is now 
centred, the lecturer referred to the valuable 
work that is being carried out by the well- 
known English raisers, Mr. A. J. Bliss, Sir 
Arthur Hort, Mr. George Yeld, and Mr. 
W. R. Dykes; also to the very successful 
raisers of new Irises on the Continent and in 
America. 

Passing on to Lilies, it was pointed out 
that, whereas June-flowering Irises were very 
easily grown, the Eastern Lilies were not so 
amenable to cultivation in English gardens. 
Many beautiful Lilies of Japan were de- 
scribed and illustrated. Of the new species 
introduced from China, special praise was 
bestowed upon Lilium regale and Lilium 
Willmottiz, both of which were sent home by 
that intrepid collector, Mr. E. H. Wilson. 
The leéture concluded with some delightful 
scenes in the Dolomites and Maritime Alps, 
showing the Turk’s Cap, or Martagon Lily, 
in its native habitats. 
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FRUIT TREES. §& 

i 
AWARDED PREMIER HONOURS at all the au 
Leading Exhibitions inthe United Kingdom, and (\o 
have produced some of the finest and most remark- al 
able crops, which, for quality and size, are il 


unequalled, | 0 


NEW FRUIT TREE CATALOCUE 


replete with Practical and Reliable Information, 
free on request. One of the most popular and 
reliable Fruit Tree lists ever issued. 


KING’S ACRE ROSES 


Herefordshire Loam are vigorous 
with a good root system, and transplant most 
satisfactorily. They are specially grown for 
Retail Sale, and being fully ripened can be cut 
back without loss. 
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New catalogue free on request. 
Special value in collections. 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., 
HEREFORD. 
. Nurseries 160 acres in extent. Est b. 1785. 
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HARIDGE’S BARGAINS 


Popular goods at popular prices. 


GARDEN TOOLS 


Made in BEST QUALITY STAFFORDSHIRE STEEL 
direct from factory, NOT EX-GOVERNMENT STOCK. 
Forks, 5-pronged round, 5/- each ; 4-pronged flat, 4/6 each. 
Spades, closed socket, rivetted both sides, 4/6 each. 

An Open sockets. vetege nN ee tO) each. 
(Handles of best wood with rivetted eyes.) 
Carriage and packing 9d. each article, or 1s. 3d. for tivo, but 
orders of 11s. or over carriage free. z 
SEND A POST-CARD FOR FULL PRICE LIST of 
(Syringes, Hatchets, Riddles, Shears, Sickles, Rakes, 
Hoes, Trowels, and Hand Forks. 





Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


G. HARIDGE, Lincoln St., Newark 


CAULIFLOWER 


“MAY QUEEN” 
The fastest growing, quickest heading variety in 
existence, Plantedin March, large white heads may 
be cut during May and June. Plants, ready now, 
3/6 for 100; 500 for 16/-; 1,000 for 80/-, Carriage 
paid. Packed in boxes, with Cultural hints. 


DANIELS & SON, “Fugnera™ 
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* The Best Motor 


Mower on Earth 


Simple, Efficient, and Reliable, the ATCO 
Motor Mower is undoubtedly a satisfactory 
solution to all Grass Cutting problems. 

It will mow over 1,000 square yards in 20 
minutes at fuel cost of 2d. If you have 
much grass you should have an ATCO. 
PRICES: 16in. £50; 22in. £75; 30in. £95, 
British throughout. Over 5,000 in use. 


Ask for ‘‘Turf Needs” and “‘Notes of 
Praise’’ Booklets—also 


FREE Demonstration on your own grass. 


Every ATCO Motor Mower should be fitted 
with ATCO Tur. Cultivator, Ask about it. 






March 


A Great Floral Fete 


including Horse Leaping 


(promoted by the Corporation of 
the County Borough of Southport) 


will be held in the 


VICTORIA PARK, SOUTHPORT 


: sO 
Wednesday, Thursday, & Friday, 
August 27th, 28th, & 29th, 1924 





Cash Prizes, with fourteen Silver Trophies, 
also Gold and Silver Medals, offered to the 
total value of over £2,000. 


MUSIC BY FAMOUS BANDS 
NO SIDE SHOWS 





Over 240 Classes 


Comprising sections Open to All; and_ for 
Gentlemen’s Gardeners and Amateurs (open), 
Amateurs only (open), Gentlemen’s Gardeners 
and Amateurs (local), Allotment Holders 
(local), and Fruiterers only; also Classes for 
Floral Decorations for dinner tables (open to 
‘all except the trade). 4 
Leading Horticultural Firms have offered 
more than £100 in Cash as prizes for collec- 
tions of Vegetables, dishes of Potatoes, and 
vases of Sweet Peas. 


SCHEDULE. ‘ 
Copies of the Schedule may be obtained 
post free on application to the 
Publicity and Attractions Manager, 
2, Town Hall, Southport 


NICOTINE WOOL 
FUMIGATOR — 


Each packet fumigates 2,500 cubic feet 
Post paid, 20/- per doz. box 


JOHN HEPWORTH, HORT. CHEMIST, LOUCHBOROUCH 
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CHAS. H. PUGH, LTD. 
Whitworth Works, 33. Tilton Road 
BIRMINGH*SM 
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CHERRY, A FLOWER- 
IN SCOTLAND ... 156 


ING. FROM JAPAN 154 _ 





or glaucous look to the foliage of Carna- 
tions is already here, while in the north we 
may see it come any day. This glaucous 
hue is the harbinger of spring, and it re- 
joices the heart of the Carnation grower. 
_ Now we may be generous with the supply 
of water when the sun is hot under glass and 
the wind cold but drying outside. Each 
-causes the plant to grow and use more water, 
as well as to dry up. Sometimes under such 
conditions the sun causes plants which have 
become soft under sunless_ conditions for 
many weeks to flag, but this is normal and 
to be expected. An interesting phenomenon 
at this season of the year is the brittleness of 
stems, which, made during the past sunless 
months, are suddenly hastened in their de- 
velopment by a rush of spring sap. This 
sign of the season is more noticeable in some 
varieties than others. Some years ago I 
arranged a fine vase of the old variety 
Baroness de Brienen the night before an ex- 
hibition. The following morning I was 
astonished to find the majority of the flowers 
“had snapped off by their own weight. A 
similar thing sometimes happens with the 
‘flowers while on the plants, especially in 
some seasons and with large- 
‘flowered varieties. The best 
“method to.check the tendency 
‘is to give ample top ventilation 
and avoid quick softening 
‘manures. Yet another in- 
‘teresting phenomenon with 
Carnations at this date is un- 
expected. We may have had 
-nice spring weather, and the 
plants may be looking much 
better, yet the flowers do no 
‘improve in ratio with the 
weather and plants. This, 
however, is quite normal, and 
but the result of stems and 
flower-buds being grown under 
sunless conditions. 
just as the first swallow 
does not make a summer, so 
the spells of March, spring- 
like weather do not necessarily 
mean that winter has been left 
behind. It may yet hold us in 
its grip for a time, but we may 
carry on knowing that it will 
- not last. 
The grower who has not 
until now taken his cuttings 
' must see to this at once if 
autumn - flowering plants are 
Tequired. To be successful 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 











Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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in raising young Carnations it matters 
less the date rather than the condition 
of the cuttings and conditions under which 
they can be grown. A healthy, vigorous 
March cutting, rooted quickly and grown 
without a check, may make a better plant in 
autumn than a hard cutting of December 
grown under dark conditions, although some 
amateur experts may be very successful with 
an early autumn-rooted plant which has-been 
grown under good conditions on a light shelf 
during the winter. : 

Early-autumn rooted plants will now need 
attention. “If grown in small 2-inch pots 
many growers make the mistake of stopping 
them in this” size pot, the resulting break 
coming weak. It is far better to shift them 
into a 3-inch or 5-inch pot and stop them at 
the fifth to eighth joint (according to the 
variety) after the roots reach the sides of the 
new pot. When potting a Carnation the 
golden rule is to pot firmly, but never deeply. 
Each succeeding potting should be but a 
mere fraction deeper than before. This 
fraction should not exceed §th of an inch, as 
at the final potting we run the risk of having 
our plants too deep, with the vexing stem- 
rot in winter as a result. 





“Loveliest of trees, the Cherry now 
Is hung with bloom along the bough” 


Spring Cultivation of Perpetual Carnations 


Plants which have been flowering through- 
out the winter will pay for a top-dressing by 
dusting the surface of the soil with a mixture 
of three parts light soil and one part Carna- 
tion fertiliser, or the soil may be omitted and 
a pinch (a teaspoonful) of Carnation fertiliser 
only used. If the latter is given once a 
month for the next three months to healthy 
growing plants only they will be much bene- 
fited. 

The Perpetual Carnation of to-day has, of 
course, been evolved from the American and 
the British Tree Carnation. There is more 
of the former than of the latter in the best of 
our varieties, which were at one time some- 
what widely known as the Winter-flowering 
Carnation to distinguish them from the old 
border type. Now that itis better known 
and understood, the more correct term, Per- 
petual-flowering; abbreviated to Perpetual 
Carnation, is used, and the name has much 
significance, for it has been found that it 
flowers as well out of doors, planted in the 
open border, as under glass. 

IN THE CARNATION-HOUSE.—A walk through 
the house just now brings many queries. 
Several scarlets are in flower, but the best one 
last. autumn is not the best to-day, for it is 
showing the common fault of 
the. scarlets at this date, the 
familiar white .strealk; yet 
Aviator, although not large, ts 
free and in good colour; so 
likewise is Brilliant, which 
shows no sign of streak. The 
one-time best crimson, British 
Triumph, shows signs of age, 
and the more youthful Topsy 
is better. Some plants which 
had been badly affected with 
‘“‘ rust ’? have, as a result of 
dusting with lime and sulphur, 
and‘ judicious ventilation, 
grown out of the malady. ._We 
do not fear rust these days, of 
course, and.never throw plants 
‘away that have it. As a re- 
sult of bringing our plants 
under glass before the heavy 
autumn rains set in we had no 
spot which we should fear if it 
made its appearance. 

As we pass on we are glad, 
in spite of a keen watch for 
fly, not to observe its appear- 
ance in the young growths 
until we reach the end of the 
house. A small patch of green- 
fly is observed, and as there are 
only three plants we spray 
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Iris histrioides, now flowering in rock garden and alpine house 


these, although many people quite wisely 
adopt the more costly method of fumi- 
gating as a preventive. There has been 
no sign of spider, the greatest enemy of the 
Carnation, and had there been we should have 
easily mastered a winter attack with an emul- 
sion of flowers of sulphur, lime, and soft soap 
painted on alternate lengths of the hot-water 
pipes. We only disbudded’a fortnight ago, 
but with the quicker development of the buds 
this will need attention again in a few days. 
We are anxious to have an extra cut of flower 
in three weeks time, and it is satisfactory to 
observe that a fine lot of buds is showing 
colour. For use in three weeks time we shall 
keep all young blooms from now on, for they 
remain fresh on the plants for this period. 

LauRENCE J. COOK. 

Bush Hill Park. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A flowering Cherry from Japan 

Of all the lovely things sent to us from 
Japan few can compare with the double- 
flowering pink Cherry called Hisakura. It has 
been cultivated in this country for about 20 
years, having first been grown in the west of 
England, and no garden is now considered 
complete without it, for Hisakura is generally 
recognised as the finest of all the deep pink, 
double-flowering Cherries. It is splendid as 
a pot plant for gentle forcing, forming a most 
beautiful and conspicuous subject for the con- 
servatory at this season, while in the open the 
trees give a lovely display in spring. The 
flower-buds are tipped with crimson, and the 
flower-clusters are so densely. packed that 
every branch is laden with blossoms, as seen 
in the illustration on the preceding page. 


Iris histrioides 

This belongs to the I. reticulata set, and, 
flowering in the open in February, is of con- 
siderable value either in the rock garden or 
alpine-house. On level ground much of its 
value is lost, while its flowers would soon be 
ruined by heavy storms. Even in the rock 
garden it pays for a dense carpet of greenery 
or a mulch of fine stones to protect’ the 
flowers, which are large and spreading, as 
may be seen by the illustration, their rich 
blue colour producing a fine effect. The 
plant is seldom more than 4 inches or 6 inches 


high, yet is one of the most striking of the 
early bulbous Irises. The variety I. h. major 
merits notice because of the larger size of the 
blooms, and a mass of it in full beauty is 
singularly rich and striking. As, 


The Iris Society 


The annual general meeting and dinner of 
this Society was held recently atthe 
Grosvenor Hotel, London. Mr. George Yeld 
presided, and among those present were Sir 
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_ April 17th. The exhibition this year, under 


William Lawrence, Bart., Messrs. W. Cuth- - 


bertson, V.M.H., Major Churcher, R. W. 


Wallace, V.M.H., J. L. Gibson, P. R. 
Barr, P. B. J. Murrell, and. G.  L._ Pil- 
kington, Hon. Treasurer. The question 


of a trial garden was discussed, and it is 
hoped that trials of Irises will be arranged 
in the near future. The expansion of the 
Society also came under discussion, and it 
was decided to retain the present 32 members 
as foundation members, and to throw the 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 
views expressed by correspondents. 


Micromeria corsica and cats 


A correspondent in a recent issue of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED made inquiry as to 
the best method of preventing cats attacking 
Micromeria Corsica. 

I have much pleasure in sending a remedy 
which I think will be found highly effective. 

Bury several small bottles up to the neck 
in the soil.round the plant and put into each 
one teaspoonful of liquid ammonia. Cats 
dislike ammonia, and. I think your corre- 
spondent will find this an effective barrier to 
their depredations. A. W. ScorGIE. 

Balgreggan Gardens, 

Stranraer, Wigtownshire. 


Flowerless Daffodil bulbs 


Looking round the grounds the other day 
the earlier Daffodils came under review, and 
I was struck by the great proportion of 
flowerless bulbs. Lifting one, here and there, 
they appeared to be of a flowering size, but 
although the foliage was some 4 inches in 
length no appearance of flower was visible. 
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Society open for an unlimited membership 
A letter was read from Mr. A. J. Bliss urging 
the publication of an Iris Annual. The Hon, 
Secretary, Mr. G. N. Bunyard, The Roya 
Nurseries, Maidstone, will be very pleased to 
supply particulars of the Society to all 
interested. ; 2 3 
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Recent architecture of gardens a3 

The Architecture Club’s second exhibition 
at Grosvenor House, which the Duke of 
Westminster has again placed at the disposal 
of the committee, was formally opened by 
the Marquis Curzon of Kedleston on March 
11th, and will remain open to the public till 


the title of ‘‘ British Architecture of To-day,” 
comprises four sections—‘t Recent Architec 
ture’? (since the war), ‘‘ Gardens” (of the 
last 20 years), ‘‘ Housing ”’ (since 1913), and” 
‘‘ Memorials.” A continuous lantern show 
is provided, and a special rota of lecturers 
provide informal afternoon talks. 


The opening of a new Garden Club 


The Garden Club, originated by Mrs. Cran,” 
was opened on Tuesday, March 4th. The 
house is in Mayfair, and there are 50 bed- 
rooms available. Many garden lovers fro 
overseas will be in England this year for the 
British Empire Exhibition, and it is a matter 
for congratulation that this Garden Club 
will be ready for them. The house contains) 
a fine library in which it is hoped to form ay 
comprehensive collection of standard garden 
books. The Duke of Northumberland is the 
first President of the Garden Club, and Mrs.) 
Sutor one of the founders. Full particulars” 
may be obtained from the Secretary, The 
Garden Club, 9, Chesterfield Gardens, Curzon 
Street, Mayfair. = 


Spring-flowering shrubs g 

Here, at some elevation and in a rather ex=_ 
posed situation, the earlier Rhododendrons 
are making a fine display. Good-sized 
colonies of Ribes sanguineum are in bloom, ~ 
Laurustinus begins to show colour, and~ 
Andromeda floribunda will shortly expand. 
Most unfortunately the starling plague is) 
acute, thousands of these birds roosting in 
the policies, and many fine shrubs are greatly 
disfigured. We are about to try the effects 
of a nightly feu-de-joie among these un 
desirable visitors. W. McG: @& 

Mabie. ~ a 


Dissection showed that there had been no 
embryo flower, and I am driven to the con- 
clusion that. the abnormally cold and wet 
summer and autumn prevented the bulbs 
from ripening properly, with this regrettable 
result. W. McG. 


Mimulus Burneti x 

The interesting note by “J. C.,” on page 
127, respecting Mimulus Bartonianus, which 
I doubt is not entirely hardy, reminds me 
that notice is seldom taken of the much 
dwarfer and less showy, but exceedingly uses 
ful M. Burneti, sometimes mis-spelled 
Burnati. This, which was raised by the late 
Dr. Burnet, of Aberdeen, is the result of 
hybridisation between M. luteus and M. 
cupreus. Its stature is practically inter. 
mediate between those of its parents, and its 
colour may be said to be intermediate also, 
being a kind of buff. In some places M. 
cupreus is not quite hardy, but M. Burnett 
has proved hardy so far as I can ascertain. 
Like M. luteus, it likes a damp place, but is 
remarkably easy in other conditions, 
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although, apparently, not happy in a very 
light and dry one. It does well, however, 
in gravel over a sandy soil, with the surfacing 
of gravel about an inch deep. Unfortunately, 
many of the finer Mimuli are not too en- 
during in some districts, but I believe some of 
the fine hybrids exhibited at the last Chelsea 
Show are better in this respect. 
S. ARNOTT. 


Comments on the Scottish number 


Sir Charles -Cook, K.C.B., writes under 
date March 6th :—It is a mistake to attribute 
‘the lines (see issue March 8, page 141) 
“Sound, sound the clarion,’ etc., to Sir 
Walter Scott. They were shown in The 
Times Literary Supplement for July 2oth, 
1920, to be from a poem of a. good many verses 
by a writer named Mordaunt. When Scott 
put the verse in question at the head of 
Chapter XXXIII. of ‘‘ Old Mortality’ he 
subscribed it ‘‘ Anonymous.’’? He had prob- 
ably forgotten where he had seen the lines. 
The rest of the poem is of little merit. 


Chrysanthemum Jeaune Delaux 

I thank Mr. Shoesmith for his reply re 
Chrysanthemum Jeaune Delaux. I know it 
is an old variety, as it is over 30 years ago 
since I grew it, but it was a beautiful colour, 
if not so full in the flower as it might have 
been. I also used to grow Edwin Molyneux 
but did not care a lot about it. It is possible 
‘your correspondent, W. McGuffog, might be 
able to supply him with Edwin Molyneux 
variety, as a few years since he said he could 
Jet me have a plant of Jeaune, but I suppose 
it slipped his memory as I never saw it. 
a F, W. Harris. 


Sweet Peas and introduction of novelties 
It does not always follow that a novelty is 
an improvement in every respect on its pre- 
decessors, and I have come to the conclusion 
that many of the new varieties of Sweet Peas, 
which are being ‘ puffed’? and pushed for 
all they are worth, are—for the ordinary 
grower, at any rate—little better than sorts 
‘sent out a few years ago. This eagerness to 
“place on the market varieties that cannot 
have had a fair trial in the matter of “ fixity,” 
“etc., is not without its advantage to the one 
_who desires to grow a few rows in his garden 
-for cutting for home decoration. It has 
‘brought down the price of many really worthy 
Sorts. A. G. 


% Tender plants on Clydeside 

__R. Findlay’s article (page 109) on ‘* Tender 
Plants in S.W. Scotland.”’ I read with great 
-interest.- I often wonder why people having 
-small gardens fill them up with plants of a 
‘very common type. Here, in Skelmorlie, we 
find such places filled with Rhododendron 


|-many more easily-grown plants, which is 
' their best point. When one compares the 


beauties of the many different plants grown 
at Kilmory, the residence of Mrs. J. Fleming, 
one cannot help wondering why people will 
<3 on growing poor varieties... Arbutus 
_ Unedo. just now is at its best; flowers and 
berries are both very fine. Our three varie- 
ties of Hamamelis are just- past, but what a 
welcome sight they are in the dark days! 


—_ 





| grow and flower equal to those under glass. 
| Desfontainea spinosa always does well. 
_ Crinodendron Hookeri, a plant 14-feet high, 
_ ts a wonderful sight when covered with its 
_ coral-red flowers, each the size of a thimble. 

_ On the top of a bank we have a plant r4 
_ feet high of Embothrium coccineum which, 
_ when in flower, surpasses all the rest. Its 
| bright scarlet flowers can be seen a long way 
_ off. Eueryphia pinnatifolia (9 feet) is a 
| glorious sight with its hundreds of white 
. ens: Magnolias do well here, our best 
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_ponticum, Olearia Haasti, Escallonia, and. 


_ We have three varieties of Camellia which- 
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being M. hypoleuca, which has-reached the 
height of 20 feet and in the summer of 1923 
bore close on 200 blooms; a really wonderful 
sight. This variety has a most peculiar 
perfume. 

A few more of the finer plants grown here 
include :—Himalayan Rhododendrons in 
eight varieties, the finest of which I consider 
Aucklandi; Ceanothus do well; Carpenteria 
californica I lost by fall of wall; Olearia 
macrodonta, O. nitida, and O. Gunni, etc., 
do well; Eucalyptus (three varieties) all do 
well; Bamboos in variety are also fine; 
Mitraria coccinea is a lovely little shrub; of 
Palms three varieties do well,-and of Pitto- 
sporum two varieties succeed; Lapageria 
rosea and L. alba grow and flower here on 
the wall during late autumn and winter; 
Garrya elliptica and Wistaria (two varieties) 
also grow freely; Viburnum rhytidophyllum 
is growing well; Buddleia globosa and B. 
variabilis are also doing well; Yucca recurva 
and Y. gloriosa are also grand; Cordyline 
australis is 20 feet high; Dracaena in variety 
and many more also succeed. 

There is only one enemy we have to guard 
against, and that is wind. Frost never does 
very much harm. The great cause of failure, 
to my way of thinking, is, when people 
are buying any of those ‘‘ plants worth grow- 
ing,’’ they very often buy too small a plant to 
begin with. I would like to see hundreds 
more of the good things growing along the 
shores of the Clyde, for with a little care and 
patience it can be done. H. M. 


Depth at which Lilies should be planted 


In the article on garden Lilies written by 
an American hand, issue February 16th, page 
98, it is advised that Lilium auratum and L. 
speciosum should be planted 12 inches deep. 
Now deep planting is doubtless of advantage 
in the States, but only death would ensue if 
the advice is followed in Britain. It should 
be-made quite clear that this advice is not in- 
tended for this country. Even on hot, sandy 
ground the bulbs ought not to be covered with 
more than half that depth of soil. There is 
now a plentiful supply of Lilium auratum and 
other Lily bulbs imported from Japan, all of 
which may be planted or potted this month. 
The accompanying illustration shows how 
Lily bulbs were planted last March between 
Rhododendron bushes, where they flowered 
magnificently. The bulbs were planted in 
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groups, eight bulbs in each group. Well-pre- 
pared soil, consisting of peat, loam and finely- 
sifted leaf-mould, was placed in the holes and 
silver sand was placed under and around the 
bulbs at the time of planting. The bulbs 
were then covered with 4 inches or 5 inches of 
soil. The depth to which Lily bulbs should be 
planted is to some extent governed by the 
size of the bulbs. Speaking generally, the 
bulbs ought not to be covered with more than 
twice their own depth of soil. Cyr be Ik 


Forcing Rhubarb 


Apple barrels at 1s. each or Grape barrels 
at 6d. each with one end intact make splen- 
did covers for forcing Rhubarb. These were 
purchased and put over the roots in the open 
the last week in December. Having plenty 
of tree leaves and aftermath Grass from part 
of the pleasure-grounds at my disposal this 
was heaped up to 4 feet or more in height. 
‘A nice brisk heat was produced with this 
material and splendid produce was pulled by 
St. Valentine’s Day. This was of the best 
possible colour and flavour, and, on account 
of the scarcity of Apples, was very useful and 
much appreciated, having none of the earthy 
flavour as when all stable manure is used. 

OBSERVER. 


Choosing Seeds 


With garden books and catalogues of seeds 
I pore at leisure o’er my future needs ; 

Sure never yet was garden so divine 

As in my winter dreams I picture mine. 
Oblivion holds the failures of last year, 
Success, and colour schemes alone are clear, 
For many new delights I hopeful choose, 
And old delights that I can ne’er refuse, 
With flowers admired in gardens of my 


- friends, 
And flowers the genial seedsman recom- 
mends ; 
And Rose, oft sown, that never yet have 
«sé done be 


I buy again; once more I trust the sun 

To give my garden of his golden best, 

That rain and good brown earth may do the 

rest. 

Oh, hard to limit that entrancing list 

Lest some sweet indispensable be missed! 

So still I read and still I order more, 

Until I find I’ve added to my store 

What sober judgment had cut out before. 
CARMEN IRELAND. 





Planting Lily bulbs 


among Rhododendrons 
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Pruning Roses 


Having obtained a good supply of flowering wood on Rambler Roses, the 
pruner must not cut that wood to waste, which he may eastly do, and 
Srequently does. 


dealt with Gloire de Dijon as it has been, 

and may be, grown under glass. We will 
now consider the popular Rose, Devoniensis, 
whose delicate and creamy-white flowers are 
freely produced upon well-matured growth, 
as well as upon moderately strong growth, 
and upon long and short spurs, the key to 
success being. the quality of the wood from 
which the flowers are desired. 

This Rose naturally produces one or more 
strong growths and a small number of 
medium growths. It is better to arrest the 
subsequent free flow of sap in those strong 
growths rather than to unduly prune them or 
shorten them, if there are some medium 
growths present to utilise that sap in the de- 
velopment of flowers. The strong growths 
are usually more or less inclined to grow per- 
pendicularly ; but it is usually possible to 
gradually depress them-from the perpendicu- 
lar. Care must -be exercised in the work of 
lowering, lest the tender, though strong, 
growth cracks at the point of junction with 
the parent stem. 

All the pruning required by this lovely rose 


[« our issue of March ist, page 127, we 


is to first cut out all dead or dying wood; 
second, shorten the ends of the strong shoots 
to a moderately strong or flowering part; 
third, prune moderate growth to a bud cap- 
able of yielding a -good shoot or flower; 
fourth, after the crop of flowers has been 
gathered, cut the wood which has flowered 
right back to a good wood-bud and encourage 
new growth for another crop of flowers 
another year. 

RAMBLER Roses.—The nature of the growth 
of these Roses indicates a policy of bold prun- 
ing as being the most natural for their re- 
quirements. Their annual long growths, de- 
veloping during the flowering period of the 
growth of the preceding year, necessitate the 
exposure of those growths to light and air, 
in order that they may adequately fulfil their 
duty during the following year. When these 
Roses are flowering in the summer of the cur- 
rent year we will see, if we closely examine 
about the base of these trees, new growths, 
3 feet to 6 feet in length, thrusting. them- 
selves outward from near the base of each 
tree and attempting to reach daylight. If we 
are wise we will assist them to attain their 





Garrya elliptica on St. Michael’s House, Musselburgh 


' be so pruned as not to form a lodgment or | 


_ frame or at the foot of a south wall. 
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object, and help them into the light and air — 
they seek. Too frequently they are allowed 

to be smothered, since in the absence of atten- 

tion they are left to fall, and remain where ~ 
they fall, which is rarely to their good. These 

long and pliant growths have a beauty of 7 
their own in their young and delicate green™ 

foliage, which forms the natural foil to the © 
beauty of the flowers on the older growth, ~ 

the whole presenting a charm which is ~ 

absent when the more youthful and elegant ¥ 
new growths are hidden. The proper prun- a 
ing of the Ramblers cannot very well take 
place until the majority of the flowers has 7 
passed, and the leaves give indications of 7 
having nearly completed their/ work. Then, © 
without any serious injury, the most effete of 
the old flowering growths may be cut down 
to their base, taken away and burned, the 
best of the new growths being slung loosely 
by means of strong string to the posts or 
pillars, to which the old growths had been 
tied. Under these conditions the young 
growths will complete their growth, and in 
their turn become floriferous and strong. In 
cutting down these growths, particularly if 
strong, they should be cut pretty low down 
towards the root-stock, but not so low as to ~ 
cause any possibility of injury, yet not left so 
high above the ground as to be a source of 
injury to anyone walking or working near to 7 
them. Strongly-made and large secateurs, | 
or a strong and sharp knife, is usually used 
for this pruning. Whichever tool is used the 7 
base of the branch or growth cut down should 
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resting place for water, which so frequently © 
leads to decay. 

All old growth should be cut out, and thus 7 
leave more food, light, and air available for ‘g 
the good which remain. So the pruning of 
Rambler Roses becomes simplified to about 
three rules :—(1) Cut out the growths which 
have flowered; (2) cut out those that are too- 
weak ; (3) cut out any that are dead. 

Lastly, we tie-in the new growths and train © 
them as desired, while we turn our attention 
to the encouragement of the growths which 
are to produce the next crop of flowers. 
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Garrya elliptica in Scotland 
This Californian shrub, like the Holly, the ~ 
Aucuba, and various other plants, bears its © 
male and female flowers on_separate plants. 
It is the male-bearing plant that is mostly 
cultivated, for the sake of its beautiful 
catkins, borne in great profusion when the 
plant is in a suitable environment. It can 
be grown out in the open shrubbery, where if 
it has sufficient air and light it will produce || 
its catkins quite freely, but it gives of its 
best When grown on a south or south-west ~ 
wall, where the wood gets perfectly ripened. — 
Grown under such conditions it is a sight to ~ 
behold during the month of February, when ~ 
it takes the place of the Winter Jasmine 
(Jasminum nudiflorum). The Garryas can ~ 
be propagated by cuttings taken in autumn” 
and inserted in sandy soil either in a coid 
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Statice tatarica 


A pretty Sea Lavender -with white flowers 
is that named S. tatarica. It is about 18 
inches high and has good-sized racemes of — 
small flowers, not unattractive by any means 
on the plant. The flowers should be cut when 
fully open, and dried slowly in a cool, dry 
place. It is a hardy perennial and can be 
grown in ordinary light soil in a sunny ~ 
border. Seeds.are inexpensive, and if sown 
in spring will make good plants forflowering 
the following year. S. ARNOTT. 
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_ Catkin bearers 


HE awakening of spring is most 
apparent among those trees and shrubs 
which for some mysterious reason begin 
their round of active life bv flowering before 
the leaf-buds burst. The most familiar is 
the common Hazel, which begins to flower be- 
fore even the Nuts are browned in September, 
and which throughout the winter is thickly 
hung with catkins, which in February and 
March give a glow of soft yellow to hedge- 
row and enliven the woodland—so beautiful, 
indeed, that a young wood of Hazel in full 
catkin is among the most delightful phases of 
country life: 
usually banished to the orchard and kitchen 
garden, are worthy of the garden lawn, as no 
small trees are better for shade when full 
grown, and give interest to a lawn through- 
out winter and spring by their multitudes of 
dangling catkins. In late autumn, too, the 
_ foliage when dying off puts on « rich yellow 
hue, and ranks amongst the richest of autumn 
tints. The purple-leaved Hazel, now com- 
moner in gardens, has the same appearance 
in catkin as the commoner sort, as also do the 


American Hazels, C. americana and C. 
rostrata. : 
THE CONSTANTINOPLE ~ Nut , (Corylus 


Colurna), a rarer Hazel only to be found in 
old places, where it grows sometimes 50 feet 
or 60 feet high, also bears catkins freely when 
leafless, and its long fringed nut-cups add 
interest to it in autumn. It is a worthy tree 
to plant, and ought to be more readily obtain- 
able from tree nurseries. ; 
Tue Poptars are all catkin-bearers, but are 
“not of equal value in this respect. Everyone 
must have noticed the ground beneath the 
great trees of the Abele, Black, Grey, Balsam, 
and Balm of Gilead Poplars strewn with 
ruddy-tinged caterpillar-like catkins, but for 
the garden the Aspen and its relatives, being 
of less stature, give the best spring effect in 
catkins. The Aspen is a beautiful lawn tree 
to plant wherever the soil is moist or even 
_wet, not otherwise. Of all the Poplars for a 
lawn the graceful weeping form of the 
American Aspen is the best. This is the 
Parasol de St. Julien (P. tremuloides var. pen- 
dula), or, as named in some collections, P. 
‘Juliana pendula. In early spring one sees its 
leafless twigs thickly festooned with large, 
ruddy, drooping catkins in a most graceful 
way. Its branches are long and pendulous, 
its foliage pale green, and, like that of the 
true Aspen, sensitive to the breeze. 
- Tue ALDERS are, perhaps, in spring more 
’ beautiful than at any season, when hung with 
male catkins. The great trees of the cut- 
leaved Alders (A. glutinosa laciniata and A. 
incana incisa) one sees by old garden lakes 
-are of great beauty in catkin time, as is also 
that most valuable Alder A. cordifolia, the 
greenest of trees, and one which flourishes in 
the driest soils. = 


Tue WILtLows, in all their bewildering © 


variety, are among the commonest of catkin- 
bearers, and the most familiar in this respect 
is the Goat Willow (Salix caprea), found in 
all dampish woods and hedgerows. Its 
flowering branches are what country folk call 
Palm, and its association with Eastertide is 
quite orthodox. It is represented in gardens 
in a more refined way by the Kilmarnock 
Willow (S. caprea pendula), one of the best of 
the Weeping Willows, as it is so pretty in 
spring when in flower. Among _ choicer 
Willows that bear catkins, and may be 
planted by a garden stream or pond are S. 
daphnoides, purpurea, acutifolia (violacea), 
_ which, in addition to their catkins, have 

_richly-tinted bark, so pleasing in winter. One 


of the best for catkins is S. mollissima, called 


the Velvet Osier, which bears a profusion of 


The Filbert and Cob Nuts, - 
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A spray of Garrya elliptica 


silky catkins, but it is doubtful if it is grown 
for sale in nurseries. 

Tue Boc Myrtie (Myrica Gale), the 
delicious aromatic shrub which is often the 
only growth in swampy places, bears winter 
catkins so sweet when bruised that it is worth 
growing in damp spots in the garden in com- 
pany with its relatives, the Wax-berry Myrtle 
(M. cereifera) and the grateful, Fern-like 
Comptonia asplenifolia, both of which can, 
fortunately, be bought in nurseries. : 

There are various other native catkin- 
bearers, such as the Birches, Oaks, Horn- 
beams, and others, some of which are beaut!- 


_ ful in later spring, but not so conspicuous as 


those that bear catkins early. 

Among foreign catkin-bearers the most 
popular is Garrya elliptica, a plant that does 
well in our warm coast gardens as a bush. 
In more inland gardens it must be grown 
against a wall, where it is quite hardy. The 
male form is by far the better to grow, being 
more graceful in catkin than the ee - 

> I. 


Evergreens under trees 


There is always a great difficulty in-induc- 
ing shrubs to grow in the shade of large” 
deciduous trees, as the ground being occupied 
with their roots, these soon spread into the 
loosened soil made when the shrubs are 
planted, rendering the soil too dry for the 


establishment of the evergreens. Rhododen- 
drons, Aucubas, Laurustinuses, and Hollies 
all do well under trees. Yews and common 
Laurels are good, as is also evergreen Privet. 
Portugal Laurel grows too weak and leggy. 
Next the turf I should plant Berberis Dar- 
wini, then Laurustinus, as these will bear any 
amount of cutting back that may be required, 
at the back of these Rhododendrons, complet- 


‘ing with_evergreen Privet, common Laurel, 


Yew, and Holly. © For such places I prefer 
promiscuous planting to any formal arrange- 
ment which shotild be adhered to, except for 
the front lines, and in these uniformity in 
height and outline is best. FE. 


The Yunnan Barberry (B. yun- 
nanensis) in winter 


Very striking at the present time is this 
Chinese Barberry, which was first discovered 
in Yunnan by the Abbe Delavay in 1885 at an 
altitude of 10,000 feet. It is a very beautiful, 
loose-growing shrub by reason of its flowers 
and fruits, which are about the largest of the 
genus, and on young plants its leaves also. 
I do not think that any other Barberry shows 
such brilliant colouring of the woody stem, 
which renders: this so useful. | For its rich 
colour alone, during the early winter, it 
should find a place in every garden. 

G. M. S. 
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from white to rich carmine or crimson, some ~ 
of the coloured kinds being particularly rich. 
One of the brightest of allis L.s. Melpomene, _ 
; whose flowers are of a bright carmine-- 
crimson colour with a white margin. In — 
order to have Lilium speciosum in flower for 
the greenhouse or conservatory in September — 
the bulbs should be potted about February 
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Japanese Liliums 


The importations of Lily bulbs from Japan have been much less this season 

than in previous years. This ts doubtless due to the devastating earth- 

quake which occurred there last year. L. longiflorum Sormosanum was 

the first to arrive, and followed by L. longiflorum giganteum, L. speciosum 
rubrum, and L. auratum. 


ILIUM LONGIFLORUM jgields to no 
L member of its genus in beauty, and when 

grown in pots is desirable for furnish- 
ing the conservatory and room. It cannot be 
said that its fragrance is of so overwhelming 
a nature as to unfit it for use in either. ~L. 
longiflorum formosanum is a superb variety, 
often bearing eight to ten large flowers on a 
single stem, which frequently attains a height 
of 43 feet. If potted up before the end of 
November there is little difficulty in flower- 
ing it by Easter. L. longiflorum giganteum 
is another grand variety, and is perhaps more 
largely grown than any other. It is dwarfer 
than formosanum and forms a good succes- 
sion to that variety. Others usually imported 
from Japan include longiflorum Takesima 
grandiflorum, remarkable for. its dark- 
coloured stems, and Wilsoni, a large flower, 
while the habit of the plant is particularly 
sturdy. 

Single bulbs may be placed in 5-inch or 
6-inch pots, according to size, or several bulbs 
placed in larger sizes. The soil should con- 
sist of good fibrous loam three parts, leaf-soil 
one part, spent Mushroom-bed manure one 
part, and sufficient coarse sand to render the 
soil porous. In potting it is a good plan to 
place a little clean sand around the base of 


the bulbs. Space should be left for a top- 
dressing of good soil when the plants are 
rooted, After potting they should be placed 
in a cold frame in order to encourage root 
action. Enough water must be given to 
keep the soil moist, but an excess must be 
guarded against. As soon as the shoots 
make their appearance above ground they 
may be placed in moderate heat, under which 
conditions they will grow away freely. 

During the growing period it must be re- 
membered that these Lilies are very liable to 
be attacked by green-fly. This caution is 
very necessary, as the pest congregates in 
the growing points and may do a great deal 
of damage before its presence is suspected. It 
may be destroyed by vaporising with nicotine 
compound or dipping in some insecticide. If 
the latter plan is adopted be careful not to 
use the insecticide too strong as the young 
points are very tender and easily damaged. 
As the pots get full of roots an occasional 
stimulant will be beneficial. 

Littum speciosum, syn. L. lancifolium, if 
potted and allowed to come on in a natural 
manner, will bloom at a time when the latest 
of the L. longiflorum varieties have passed 
out of flower. The variety among these, too, 
is numerous, the flowers ranging in colour 
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Part of a group of Lilium longiflorum formosanum at Lilford Hall 


“Lilies need is to keep them well supplied with — 
water and to give an occasional stimulant as. — 


and stood in the open on an ash-bed, covering 
the pots with coal ashes that have been ex- 
posed to the weather. As soon as they start 
into growth they must be removed from the 
plunging bed and placed in a frame from 
which frost is just excluded, or they may be 
left in the open and mats thrown over them _ 
in the event of sharp frost. In this way they ~ 

will grow. sturdily and not come into flower | 
before their normal period. In potting, a— 
good-sized bulb will need a 7-inch pot. A 
suitable compost is two-thirds good loam and 
one-third peat, with a liberal sprinkling of 
sharp sand. This Lily develops a great num- 
ber of roots from the base of the flower-stem, 
and just above the bulb; for this reason, a 


liberal space should be left for top-dressing as 


soon as the roots are sufficiently advanced. 
During the growing season all that-these — 


the pots get filled with roots. The plants may 

be left in the open till the flowers are on the 

point of expanding. F. W. G. 
Lilford Gardens, near Peterborough. 


Sweet Pea Novelties and Popular 
Varieties 


NE often hears the question, Which are ~ 

the best 12 varieties of Sweet Peas? In 

my opinion there are no 12 best varieties. 
There are so many sorts of equal merit that 
it is impossible to name 12 that will be sure 
to give satisfaction to everyone; forexample, ~ 
we find Edna May Improved is preferred in — 
the North to Constance Hinton, also Austin 
Frederick Improved to R. F. Felton, and so 
on. A much simpler question would be, 
Which are the most popular 12? We could — 
then refer to the National Sweet Pea — 
Society’s audit of varieties or the Glasgow 
Citizen Collection. Taking the former first, — 
we find the following at the head of the — 
audit :—Constance Hinton, Picture, Royal ~ 
Scot, Mrs. T. Jones, Matchless, Hebe, Royal 
Purple, Charity, Mrs. A. Hitchcock, Hawl- | 
mark Pink, Warrior, and Elegance. Some | 
of these are real old favourites. Royal 
Purple we find in the first 12 as far back as — 
1915, With Constance Hinton also in the — 
audit. The following year we find Royal 
Purple up to second position with Constance — 
Hinton, and Warrior in the audit.” At the — 
1920 show we get Hawlmark Pink, Con- 
stance Hinton, and Royal Purple leading, 
with Mrs. T.-Jones, Charity, and Warrior 
occupying fifth, sixth, and seventh positions, — 
and Mrs. A. Hitchcock and Elegance tenth . — 
and eleventh. Coming to 1923 we find the 
leading 12 the same as in 1922, except that we 
have Hebe in place of Tangierine Improved, 
the latter occupying thirteenth position. <2] 
As the National Sweet Pea Society’s show _ 
is always held in July it is rather early for 
the North Country growers to compete, so 
to get their favourites we must refer to the 
Glasgow Citizen Collection, in which we find 
Picture, Mrs. T. Jones, Royal Purple, Royal 
Scot, Charity, Matchless, Austin Frederick 
Improved, Valentine, Annie — Ireland, — 
Warrior, George Shawyer, and Edna May 
Improved. Looking back to the previous 
year’s collection we find exactly the same 
varieties, but in different order. It is rather 
curious that in the N.S.P.S: list we find-no 
lavenders, but we get four pinks. In the 
Citizen collection we get one lavender, but no 
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I think “the majority of Sweet Pea 
_ lovers would name one of Sark if asked to 
_ name a twelve.. 

~ Referring to both collections we find Pic- 
ture, Mrs. T. Jones, Royal Purple, Royal 
| Seog, Charity, Matchless, and Warrior, there- 
_ fore we are safe, I think, in saying these are 
the most popular, but I know one or two 
_ growers who would not grow all these 
varieties. 

It is not everyone that has the opportunity 
of seeing all the Sweet Pea introducers’ 


_ many varieties are introduced in a season. 
With the aid of catalogue descriptions, 
where [I have not seen the variety I en- 
deavour to give a very brief note on each 

novelty that has been introduced this season. 


ALMA Beauty. — Rather 
variety, a deep cream base overlaid with 
canmine, with carmine veins at the base. 
BonrireE.—This I consider an ideal decora- 
tive variety producing plenty of fours. It has 
a standard of cherry-pink and wings cream 
slightly veined with pink. 

CeLeste.—A very bright blue; will un- 
doubtedly be a rival to Mrs. T. Jones. : 
CHAMPAGNE.—A very rich primrose, Sore 
ally in the young stage. 

_ _ CHARMING.—A striking variety and one 
that is sure to be popular. It is a gorgeous 
deep rose. 

ComravE.—This I consider one of the best 
_ novelties of the year. It is a cream-pink 
coloured with apricot, and is a real exhibition 
variety. 

Crimson Kinc.—An American variety. 
The colour is a very deep crimson, described 
as true ox-blood colour. 


~  Darropit.—Another addition to the ranks _ 


of the creams; a very deep primrose. 

_ Fexiciry.—Best described as a blush-pink 
Fair Lady on a white ground; very telling in 
the bunch. 

_ _GRANDEUR.—This year seems to be one of 
- purples, as we have three of this shade. It 
_ will be interesting to watch the progress of 
Fae the three. Grandeur is a rich rose-purple. 
/ ImMprRovED Conguest.—A . very _highly- 
— coloured Conquest; an ideal Pea for decora- 
tion. 

~ Improvep Datsysup.—A lovely rose-pink 
—on white ground; should prove useful as an 
exhibition Pea. 

’ IMPROVED FaERIE QUEEN.—This is a very 
deep and rich form “of Faerie Queen, like 
_ Improved Conquest, ideal for decoration. 
Kitty Curtis.—Described as a beautiful 
cerise with a toning of rich salmon; a really ~ 
é good Pea. 2 ; 

Lorp LasceLLes.—This is a Pea we have 
~ been waiting for. As other varieties of its 
_colour are rather on the small side this ap- 

pears to fill the bill; a pure lavender. 
_ Lucrrer.—A deep salmon-cerise; should 
prove a good Pea for all purposes. 
~. Mary Rosg.—A beautiful rose on salmon 
‘ground. Unfortunately, it requires a little 
shading, but this shoutd be an excellent Pea 
: for under glass. € 
- Mascorr’s PurpLe.—A rich rose-purple; 
plenty of size and stem, 
Mrs. Cuas. W. J. UNwin.—<A deep salmon- 
Spink on white ground, with cream base; a 
lovely variety. . 
Mrs. Stirtinc Stent.—Described as a 
-salmon-rose ; ideal for-inside culture. 
ae -Nancy.—A striking bicolor standard, bright 
_ carmine, wings cream. 

=. Purpte Perrecrion.—A rich rose-purple, 
aes similar to the two previously mentioned. 
gee ROSY: Morn.— A peau otk rose; ideal 
a far decoration. Tiere 
: Royat | Sqversin.—A. “deep. of 
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A single spike of Lilium 


said to be more sunproof than any other of 
its colour. 

. RADIANCE. —Another American variety, de- 
scribed as a cream-pink. 

SAPPHIRE.—Described as a_ bright Del- 
phinium-blue. If such is the-case it is a 
variety long looked for; an American intro- 
duction. 

SKYLIGHT.—This is quite a breakaway in 
colour. To describe it is almost impossible, 
therefore I must refer to the raiser’s descrip- 
tion, lavender and lilac flushings over stan- 
dard and wings, leaving a distinct edge of 
pure cream. 

THE PRESIDENT fiance: — A variety 
greatly advertised; although never exhibited 
at shows in this’ country. It received an 
Award of Merit at the N.S.P.S. trials, being 
the first American variety to obtain this 
award. Described as-peach-red. 

THe Farry.—Rosy-mauve standard 
light violet wings. 

Uniguge.—In the young stage this variety 
is almost grey, but as the flower opens it is a 
‘purple self. 

Wizarp.—A very rich. salmon-scarlet and 
very attractive; should be excellent for ex- 
hibition, 

W. J. Unwin.—Salmon-pink on- cream 


with 


ground with cream base to standard and 


wings ; 
variety. 

Youtu.—A white ground picotee | variety 
of American introduction. 


When one goés through the list it appears 
a long one, and naturally, the question arises, 
Surely we must be getting to the end of new 
varieties ? 
and criticise them, and room for new colours 
and improvement can be easily seen. We 
want a pure white in the form and size of 
Picture, also a cerise-scarlet of the same type, 
a sunproof orange, a real blue, and so we 
could make up a whole list of improyements 
we require. Many of the varieties of this 
season will soon be accepted as really good, 
while others less popular will take a back 
place with the thundreds of varieties which 
we seldom hear of now. I-wonder how many 
varieties ‘have been “aise Personally, I 
have a record of over 1,400, with the date of 


quite distinct from any existing 


But go into the varieties we have. 
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longiflorum formosanum 


introduction and the raiser from 1900 up to 
the present*year, and it is interesting to refer 
to it from time to time and see the progress 
made since the Spencer varieties were first 
introduced. G, IRELAND. 


Tulipa persica 


The nomenclature of some of the Tulip 
species isa little tangled, as any reference to 
the ‘* Index Kewensis ”’ and the Kew Hand- 
list will soon show, and Tulipa persica is 
sometimes to be found as T. australis and T. 
breyniana, as well as T. Clusiana. It matters 
little, however, to fhe ordinary amateur, who 
is more concerned to have a flower of beauty 
and with a popular-name than to master the 
intricacies .of botanical questions regarding 
titles. The Persian Tulip is the recognised 
title of. the flower under consideration, ‘and it 
is generally catalogued as T. persica, though 
occasionally as T. australis. It is one of the 
species which may well be grown in the rock 
garden, where it is quite in “accord with other 
gems of diminutive stature. It is one of a 
comparatively small class of Tulip species 
which may be planted with ‘profit in the rock 
garden, and there it will thrive and increase 
without frequent pigeon important point 
in such conditions. It is also excellent as an 
edging or in clumps in the border. I have 
never met with it in Grass, but, should it 
thrive there it would be most char ming. It is 
cheap and beautiful. It loves a light, dry 
soil, and a sunny situation is needful, as it is 
in sunshine that this Tulip opens up its de- 
lightful flowers. . Here it may be planted 
with the top of the bulbs about 2 inches below 
the surface. It is quite hardy. 

To describe this charming T ulip is difficult, 
indeed, so as to do it justice. It is only from 
6 inches to.9 inches high, and in poor soil or 
in a-moraine I have seen it even less than the 
6 inches mentioned in works of reference. 
It has narrow leaves of a deep green, prettily 
‘edged with red, and wonderfully large, rather 
starry-shaped flowers of a good deep vellow, 
prettily suffused with bronzy- red in the ex- 
terior of the segments. It is really a 
fascinating little flower of much value and of 
high beauty. S. ARNOTT. 
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Across the Great Craterland to the Congo* 


160 Weitc 
T is a long time since we read a book on 
East Africa with so much __ pleasure. 

The author made a special journey to the 

Eastern Congo on behalf of Mr. James J. 

Joicey in search of a very rare butterfly which 

had been reported in a certain district of the 

Eastern Congo. We are kept in the dark 

about the capture of this rare butterfly, which 

is reported to be the largest in the world and 
very richly coloured, until the very last pages, 
but during the chase across Africa we en- 
counter lions, gorillas, elephants, and many 
other animals. We are taken through the 
great Congo forest by the s‘opes of steaming 
craters, across Lake Kivu, and the Mokoto 
lakes. In our travels we are talsen to places 





animals are now, we believe, to be seen in 
South Kensington Museum, including the 
very rare Kivu chimpanzee. The chapter on 
African apes is exceedingly good, and in parts 
it is very exciting, more especially with refer- 
ence to the gorillas in the Bamboo forests, 
but the adventures of this explorer are never 
over painted. The training of children to 
capture the rare butterfly was. no easy 
matter, and it was some time before things 
began to straighten themselves out, after 
which insects were brought in by native 
children in ever-increasing numbers. At one 
time it would be a naked black piccaninny 
with a large and valuable Emperor moth 
crushed in his hand and demanding a franc 


Crater flowers: Thistles and Delphinium candidum 


which make a strong appeal to the present- 
day explorer, who, by the way, has very 
nearly worked himself out of a job. We pass 
through a jungle of luxuriant growth and 
flowers of rich and glowing colours that are 
found only in the tropical highlands of Africa. 
Among the animals new or rare the follow- 
ing are noted :—A weird brush-tailed porcu- 
pine with a variety of quills and hairs that 
looks as if someone had been playing a joke 
in trying to produce a new kind of animal; 
various baboons, scaly pangolins,  Ituri 
leopards, a pig-like water antelope with long 
tusks but without horns, a large morgoose, 
otherwise known as dindi, and a potto lemur, 
the weirdest animal with a stump tail and 
long, big toe claws. Many of the types of 

* “Across the Great Craterland to .the Congo,” by 
T. Alexander Parns, F R.G.S., F.F.S., with an introduction 


by J. W. Gregory D.Sc., F.R.S. Publishe: by Ernest 
Benn, Ltd., 8, Bouverie Street, E.C 4, 25s. net. ‘ 





for it. On another it would be a round-eyed 


Mubali woman with a great moth stuck” 


through the body with a thorn and flapping 
itself to pieces as she hurried up to the house 
breathless with excitement. Then there were 
butterflies brought in plaited. wicker cages, 
but even the author is quite at a loss to know 
how the captures were made without nets. 


The Ituri Forest produces some strange 
things—insects, animals, and strange men— 
but, alas, the butterfly for which Mr. Barns 
was in search was not amongst them. That 
elusive insect was not on the Lindi, with the 
result that the explorer decided to go further 
afield, making his way to the western Kivu 
region. With what appears to be a stroke of 


uncommonly good luck he there met Sir _ 


Charles Ross, an enthusiastic sportsman, 
who was out with a party on big-game shoot- 
ing bent. The two parties joined forces and 


a 


bad aor“ . fA 
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journeyed together. The author does not. 
claim to be a botanist, but from his descrip- 
tions of plants and the splendid plant photo- 
graphs with which this work is illustrated it 
is quite clear that he has a keen appreciation 
of wild flowers. , He describes swamps and 
glades full of Alpine flowers, grand Orchids, 
Gladioli, Bamboo plants, and tiny blue Irises. 
Rare plants and insects go together, and as 
the author observes, entomologists and 
botanists should go in, pairs. 

The author could have brought home many 
rare plants and seeds, and we wish he had 
done so, but his attention was given more to 
animals. 

It is a fascinating book. The author has 
added greatly to our knowledge of the Congo 
wilderness and the great Congo forest. This 
work will appeal to explorers, hunters, and 
scientists, and all lovers of adventure, as it 
lifts the curtain from that extraordinary tract 
of country in the Tanganyika territory 
which was formerly in German occupation, 
and is now termed the Highlands of the Great 
Craters. 

This work is well illustrated throughout its’ 
272 pages, and there are many useful maps. 
Altogether it is admirably produced, and is 
one of the best written narratives we have 
read for some time. We have thoroughly 
enjoyed it. f- 


Rapid progress at Wembley 
The vanishing Mud 


[From A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT] 


of the fact that the building of the British 
Empire Exhibition has involved the use of 
an enormous mileage of railways and a huge 
number of motor lorries during an excep- 
tionally wet season, has been altogether un- 
deservedly associated with a welter of mud. 
It is really astonishing what a succession of 
only two fine days will do. 
To-day it is possible to traverse the grounds 
with a very definite degree of cleanliness and 
comfort, and the visitor can take an intelli- 
gent and unprejudiced view of the astonish- 
ing progress which is being made there. 


Fer a long time Wembley, by reason — 


What really has been happening is that the. 4 


framework of the buildings has been 


approaching completion, and the ornamental 


facades and artistic front elevations have been 


waiting to be placed in position. Now, whole ~ 4 


frontages appear to have been completed as 


within the space of a week, and whereas a 
month ago pessimistic views were heard, it is 
now quite clear that, granted there be no pro- | 
nounced set-back, a vision of great architec- 


tural beauty will be ready for the public by 
the beginning of April. ; 

One of the most striking enclosures will be 
that which has been built upon the West 
African section, which includes the Gold 


Coast, Nigeria,andSierraLeone. The smiling, — 


red-tinted, and loop-holed walls of an old 
West African fortified township are prac- 
tically complete, and the impression they con- 
vey is one which has never, in my opinion, 
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been associated with any country’s exhibit in — 


any previous national or even international 
exhibition. Eee 


It may sound invidious to select what we 


. 
be 


— 


have always regarded as a small Crown | 


Colony for special mention, but the fact that 


the Gold Coast, which has made such im- — 


mense strides in connection with the export of 
cocoa and the development of Empire ship- 


ping during the last 50 vears, has put so much _ 
money, thought, and ingenuity into its ex- — 
hibit at Wembley is eloquent of the poten-— 


tialities which attach to the various com- 
ponent States of our Commonwealth, regard- 
less of their actual status within the realm. 
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The West African authorities have proved 
themselves wise in reserving for themselves 
such a large portion of the grounds at 
Wembley. Their compound within their red 
walls conveys to the visitor the necessary 
atmosphere of space and freedom with which 
the tropical colony is associated. The in- 
terior decoration is well fitted to the big and 
imposing exterior. All that could be done in 
the way of reproducing the native symbolic 
interiors in which the Hausas, the Fantees, 
the Fulain, and the Ashantees indulge their 
artistic whims. is there for the world to see, 
and on entering the heavy and typically 
African gateways one has the feeling that one 
is leaving far behind what might be called 
the flimsy civilisation of to-day and is enter- 
ing the romantic lands which Livingstone, 
Emin Pasha, and Stanley did so much to en- 
lighten us about. 


Climbing plants in conservatories 


In lofty conservatories the use of climbing 
plants is universal, and, while many of them 
are desirable, it is more than questionable if 
others are _ worth their space. Cobza 
scandens, the commoner Passifloras, and 
such Tacsonias as, for instance, T. Van 
Volxemii, with certainof the Loniceras, make 
such exuberant growths that constant re- 
pression is necessary’ if the plants on the 
staging underneath are to be even moderately 
successful. Where, however, such things are 
already planted, the best must be made of 
them, and, at this time, attention ought to be 
given to them and to other and choicer climb- 
ing plants. This Class of plants is very often 
misunderstood. Indiscriminate pruning is 
practised—that is, at this season every variety 
is operated upon alike. This is entirely 
wrong. For example,- Habrothamnus (Ces- 
trum) elegans should not be pruned now— 
rather retain every shoot and prune after 
these have flowered later in the season. Simi- 
larly Bougainyillea spectabilis, which, unlike 
B. glabra, flowers upon the terminals of last 
season’s growths, ought not to be pruned at 
present. The growths of the charming 
Lapagerias are seldom too numerous, but at 
this season no harm will follow on the re- 
moval of the weaker shoots.” Shortly young 
basal growths may push up; these must be 
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Oldonyo-Lengai, the Rose and Silver “Mountain of God ” 
This volcano is venerated by the Masai as the giver of all good things 


carefully protected from slugs, which are in- 
ordinately fond uf them, and the plant must 
on no account be permitted to suffer from 
lack of moisture. In the case of Tacsonias 
it appears to be more satisfactory when the 
pruning is done rather in the way of spurring 
than of wholesale excision of the growths. 
On the other hand, the Passifloras may be 
cut back rather drastically. I confess. to be- 
ing rather an admirer of Solanum jas- 
minoides as a climber in a cool conservatory, 
but it must be cut back very severely from 
time to time or it soon takes charge and be- 
So, too, does 
Cobea scandens—surely the least effective of 
all greenhouse climbers. .The only effectual 
way to deal with this plant is to drape the 
growths thinly, allowing them to hang down 
as far as possible, and to cut out ruthlessly 





Illustrations from ‘ Across the Great Craterland to the Congo” 
Crater flowers: Clematopsis StuhImanni 


all the succeeding growths. Roses are en- 
couraged in some conservatories, and, at this 
time, they may be rather awkward to 
manage, owing to their tendency to start into 
precocious growth. This tendency may be 
checked, to some extent, by keeping the 
plants on the dry side. White scale often 
attacks conservatory climbers which are of a 
woody character, and, where this is known 


‘to exist, it Ought to be attacked with vigour 


before work becomes pressing in other direc- 
tions. * A ScottTisH GARDENER. 


Lachenalia pendula 


Do people know what a good February 
flower Lachenalia pendula is? I have a fine 
bunch on my study table which was sent me 
from Guernsey. Before 1916 I always had 
some of my own growing in flower at this 
season, so it must not be inferred that it is 
only in the favoured Channel Islands that 
this is possible. Anyone may have a good pot- 
ful if the bulbs are potted at the beginning of 
August and then grown slowly on in a cold, 
airy greenhouse until about the beginning of 
October, when very gentle heat may be given, 
which may be slightly increased towards 
the end or middle of November, ac- 
cording to the season. I used to find 
that pendula never produced nearly as many 
offsets as the hybrids like Nelsoni did. Prob- 
ably trade stocks depend very largely on seed. 
This reminds me of a-pendula variety called 
aureolina, which once used to be listed in 
catalogues. It is said to have been found 
growing wild somewhere in the neighbour- 
hood of Nimes, in southern France. It has 
a more rosy or cerise tone than the type, 
which is a curious yellowy brick-red. I used 
to find aureolina seedlings varied consider- 
ably; they never had the stamina or robust 
appearance of the old typical pendula. May 
I ask for your readers’ experiences with re- 
gard to pendula producing offsets? 

JOsEPH JAcoBs. 
Iris stylosa 

Those who desire to increase their stock of 
this lovely flower may now do so by dividing 
up the old specimens. They will then become 
well established, and if the season and posi- 
tion aré favourable bloom the following 
winter. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Peaches 

Where these are grown in quantity a con- 
siderable amount of time will be absorbed 
each day in fertilising the flowers, which must 
be attended to between the hours of 12 noon 
and 1 p.m. A camel’s hair brush may be 
used for conveying the pollen from flower to 
flower, or what is even more satisfactory is 
a couple of rabbit tails fixed to a light cane, 
as this enables the operator to reach all parts 
of the tree—unless it is a standard—without 
the aid of ladders or steps. This work must 
be done with extreme care, otherwise many 
flowers will be damaged. Keep the house on 
the dry side until the fruit is seen to have set, 


and a little opening in the ventilators night - 


and day will effect this. Disbud and thin 
out the fruits of those growing in the earlier 
houses and pinch the shoots of those growing 
in pots not required for extension to within 
three eyes of their base. Where these latter 
trees are carrying good crops of fruit a little 
stimulant may be applied every few days. 
Avoid over-crowding of the shoots on trained 
trees, otherwise thin, unripened, and fruit- 
less wood will result, and if more wood has 
been left in than is desirable through in. 
sufficient disbudding, cut away the least desir- 
able shoots to within three buds of their 
base. 


Propagating 

Keep the propagating cases filled from this 
date with cuttings of winter-flowering Be- 
gonias, Coleuses, Heliotropes, Salvias, and 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, as these root 
‘freely now. Pot on singly those recently 
taken from the cases, placing them as near 
to the glass as possible. 


Cannas 

which are kept for blooming under glass may 
be freely increased if the young suckers are 
severed — with a portion of the old root 
attached—from the parent plants and potted 
singly into 3-inch pots. If stood on a bed of 
ashes in a house having a temperature of 
60 degs. to 65 degs. they will root freely with- 
out the assistance of the propagating case. 


The flower garden 

Pentstemons, Snapdragons, Calceolarias, 
etc., raised from autumn cuttings will now be 
ready for planting out in beds specially made 
up for them in rough frames which can be 
protected during severe weather, as by this 
means fine, strong plants will develop for 
future use, and each with a large ball of soil 
attached. 


Hippeastrums 

which have passed out of bloom should have 
their old flower-stalks removed and be grown 
on for a time in a temperature of 55 degs. 
to 60 degs. in order that good, sound bulbs 
may be built up for next season’s flowers. 
These plants. are gross feeders, and liquid 
manure may be given twice each week and 
the plants syringed freely to keep down red- 
spider and thrips. 


Vegetable Marrows 

A few seeds of the small varieties may be 
sown to fruit under glass. Sow more Peas 
and fork over the sheltered spots intended for 
early Potatoes. Bring forward more roots of 
Seakale and Chicory in order to keep up an 
unbroken supply. Sow more Lettuce in boxes 


and prick off earlier sowings for planting in. 


the open later. E. MARKHAM, 
Gardenér to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Cucumbers 


The early plants should now be making 
rapid growth, and timely attention must be 
given to stopping and thinning out of the 
sub-laterals. Avoid over-crowding the foliage. 
Top-dressing will be required as the roots 
push through the soil. This should be given 
in comparatively thin layers, the compost 
having been allowed to remain in the house 
for a day or two to become warmed through 
before being used. Maintain a warm, moist 


atmosphere, syringe freely, and take advan-. 


tage of favourable occasions to give ventila- 
tion. 


Strawberries 


Continue to introduce successional batches 
of these into the forcing-house every third 
week until May. The latest batch will then 
afford ripe fruit until the earliest varieties of 
the outdoor crop are ready. Plants of earlier 
batches will need increased supplies of water, 
which should be liberally supplemented with 
liquid manure. During bright weather use 
the syringe freely, except during the flower- 
ing and ripening periods to keep down red- 


spider and maintain a crack of air throughout - 


the night. Air should be freely admitted on 
all favourable occasions, closing early to 
allow a slight rise in temperature after doing 
so. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 


Cuttings of this should now be inserted in 
a leafy, sandy compost. Where only a small 


quantity is required the cuttings may be in- 


serted in thumb-pots and plunged in a propa- 
gating case with a good steady bottom heat. 
By so doing the roots are scarcely disturbed 
when potting, but where large quantities are 
grown they may be inserted in boxes or in a 
shallow bed made up in the propagating case. 
Keep the frame close and shaded from bright 
sunshine, and when rooted gradually admit 
air to harden them to the atmosphere of the 
house ready for potting. 


Sweet Peas 


Make a sowing of these in well-prepared 
ground. Sow slightly more closely than the 
plants will require to remain owing to the 
danger of loss owing to mice, etc., and pro- 
tect by Pea-guards. Draw the soil up in a 
ridge round the clumps, or rows, to give some 
protection- from cutting winds, and stake the 
plants early. A sowing may also be made in 
small pots. These can with advantage be 
raised in a gentle warmth and then trans- 
ferred to a cold frame and afforded protection 
from: frost. 


Hardy Fernery 


This should now be cleared of weeds and 
decayed foliage. Lightly fork the ground be- 
tween the plants and give a top-dressing of 
leaf-soil, which will both nourish the plants 
and keep the roots cool. During favourable 
soil and weather conditions further planting of 
Ferns may be carried out in suitable situa- 
tions. Deep digging is essential, and if the 
soil is of a heavy nature, or deficient of 
humus, a good proportion of leaf-soil and 
common peat should be incorporated with it. 


| Ay. Pope. 


Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


‘main crop. Sow in an ordinary propagating- 


‘turn, be transferred to 3-inch size. 


‘The rock garden 


‘should now take place. 


‘tha necessary appliances. 
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Scotland 3 


Kitchen garden 

Early Potatoes should now be planted as 
soon as possible, choosing a warm situation. 
Draw drills with the draw-hoe 2 feet apart 
and allow 1 foot between the sets in the drill. 
Witch Hill and Arran Rose, two immune 
early varieties, can be recommended. 
Autumn-sown Onions should ‘he thinned out 
to 6 inches or 8 inches by means of the hand- 
fork, and as many of the thinnings trans- 
planted as circumstances may require. Some 
cultivators rely entirely on transplanted bulbs, 
but I have found that Onions left in situ are 
less liable to develop thick necks than those 
transplanted, Onions sown in heat should 
now be transferred to a cold frame to harden 
off. A sowing of an early variety of Lettuce 
should now be made in a warm position. 
Tom Thumb or Early Ohio should be selected 
for this sowing. : 


Vegetables under glass = 


Celery should now be sown to provide the 


box, using a fairly rich compost. Place the 
box in a temperature of from 55 degs. to 60 
degs. and cover with a sheet of paper till 
germination takes place. Leicester Red, 
Grove Pink, and Grove White are excellent 
varieties in their respective classes. The 
early-sown batch should now be ready for 
pricking off into boxes filled with equal parts 
of sifted loam and old hotbed manure, plus a 
dash of sand. Allow 2 inches between the 
seedlings. A sowing of Cucumbers_ should 
now be made for summer supply. Sow the 
seeds singly in 33-inch pots, allowing room 
for top-dressing. Plunge the pots in a mild 
bottom heat. The seeds can be tested prior 
to sowing by placing them in a small quan- — 
titysof water. Those which float are worth- 
less. . Lockie’s Perfection and Tender and _ 
True are hard to beat. Tomatoes in 3-inch — 
pots should be transferred to those 5 inches — 
in diameter, and those in thumbs should, in 
Pinch “4 











out all laterals promptly. 


Some of the more precocious subjects here 
will now be in flower,-and with the advent of _ 
April there will be much to admire. If not _ 
already attended to, a general overhauling 
Most of the bare 
soil in the pockets will be benefited by being _ 
pricked over with the handfork, and many of 
the plants will be the better for a light top- — 
dressing, the character of the top-dressing- 
varying according to the nature of the sub- | 
ject. Sandy loam with a little grit in it will 
suit many things, while peat will have to be — 
supplied to some. i 


Lawns 


The mower must again be brought into play 
after the lawns have been swept and rolled 
and allowed to settle for a couple of days. 
Grape-thinning / 

This should be commenced as soon as the 
fruit is properly set. A Grape scissors and a 
slender piece of wood with a forked end are — 
The following are 
the main points to be observed :—Do not 
allow the berries to come into contact with 
hands or hair. Do not reduce the circum- 
ference of the bunch, which means that most - 
of the thinning should be in the centre. Thin 
uniformly. Do not thin too severely at first, 
as things can then be put right at the second ~ 
thinning. Where-there is danger of over-- ~ 
cropping, a certain number of bunches should 

e cut out. Cuas. CoMFoRT. 


Formerly Head Gardener to Mrs. Haig, = 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. — 
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more of the care and cultivation of the 
Gladiolus. It has often been said that the 
Gladiolus is the easiest of all flowers to grow, 
and that it will succeed under most difficult 
conditions. It is true that few, if any other, 
fine flowers can be grown under almost any 
kind. of soil conditions and with very little 
care and give as good results as_ the 
Gladiolus. But, whoever will give a little 
extra care and proper attention will be amply 
- repaid if he will follow the simple require- 
ments for greater success. First, of all it is 
necessary to begin with good bulbs (corms) 
of good varieties. This does not mean only 
the higher-priced ones, for many moderately- 
priced kinds are among the best, owing to 
the fact of their having become plentiful. 
Any good garden soil is suitable. If of 
clayey or heavy composition it can be 
mellowed by the addition. of sand, sandy 
loam, and ‘*‘ muck.’’ To economise in time 
and material it is often sufficient to cover 
only the bulbs with the more mellow 
material. In preparing the soil it is only 
necessary to follow such methods as would 
give you a fine crop of garden vegetables. A 
good method is to prepare your soil by 
digging or ploughing under a good covering 
of rich stable manure the previous season or 
late in. the fall before planting in the 
following spring. Those who have not done 
this in time can still obtain about the same 
result by giving their ground a good top- 
dressing of manure during the winter pre- 
ceding the planting. In fact, a good garden 
soil will give a fine crop of flowers and per- 
fect satisfaction without manure or fertiliser. 
Complete commercial fertilisers, shredded 
_ sheep-manure, etc., can be added sparingly 
during the planting and growing seasons in 
some cases, with additional benefits. Plant- 
ing in any section of our country should 
begin as soon as early garden-making will 
permit and be followed by successive plant- 
ings at intervals of, say, two days until early 
July in our northern States. Planting may 
all be done at one time if desired. The later 
plantings will come into bloom in a shorter 
period after planting than the earlier season 
plantings, simply because of the warmer 
weather and soil as the summer heat comes 
on. Larger bulbs, if of equal quality, come 
* into bloom a little sooner than the smaller 
young ones. Smaller young bulbs (corms} 
may not produce quite as large flower spikes, 
nor come into bloom quite as soon as larger 
ones, but their individual flowers will gener- 
~ ally be as large, and such bulbs, if of high 
quality to begin with, will be more valuable 
over a period of years, and also give a much 
larger increase in new bulbs and_bulblets. 
This is especially important with the higher 
priced new things, as a customer wants as 
much increase as soon as possible. It is the 
smaller young bulbs that are preferred by the 
commercial grower. 
_ PLantinc.—Almost any space you may want 
to plant, if fairly sunny or not too shaded or 
near trees, is suitable. Plant the bulbs so 
that when the soil is filled in over them they 
— will be about 4 inches below the level of the 
ground. Deeper planting may hold the 
plants more upright, but even so, in stormy 
weather well-grown plants will likely blow 
over unless supported by some sort of stakes, 
_ such as canes, stiff wire, etc., or tied to 
lateral wires fastened to stakes at the ends of 
the rows. Bulbs should be placed from 
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: The Gladiolus: Its Importance, Care, and Future 


By A. E. KUNDERD, Ex-President American Gladiolus Society and 
3 , the Originator of the Ruffled Gladiolus 


(Concluded from page 131) 


4 inches to 6 inches apart in the row, with 
the rows from 18 inches to 2 feet apart, but 
you would have good success by planting very 
much closer, as the Gladiolus is a flower 
which will stand quite close crowding. This 
enables anyone confined to a very limited 
amount of. space to get the most out of it. 
Space may also be conserved by planting 
bulbs among Roses, shrubs, and other sub- 
jects. Often one may plant other flowers, 
such as tall Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds, etc., 
among Gladioli. Very beautiful Gladiolus beds 
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= Gladiolus Byron L. Smith 
A magnificent variety raised by Mr. Kunderd 


can be arranged in this manner. Frequent 
good cultivation is necessary for best results 
and should be deeper when plants are grow- 
ing than when they begin to bloom. At 
blooming time continue good and frequent 
surface cultivation, but only to a depth of 


_ about 2 inches. This will help to conserve the 
moisture in the soil and avoid breaking off 


many small rootlets, which by this time will 
be coming closer to the surface. During a 
drought the beds must not be allowed to dry 
out. Thorough waterings’ at intervals of 
several days, as may appear necessary, are 
more valuable than merely light sprinklings 
daily. 

Personally, for blooming purposes, I pre- 
fer to flower the Gladiolus in the house, cut- 
ting the spikes when the first two or three’ 
blooms have opened. Cut the spikes so as not 
to remove any more of the foliage than is 
necessary, leaving about four good strong 
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leaves to develop new bulbs for next year’s 
use. Each day change the water once or 
twice, remove the wilted blossoms, and cut 
off carefully a small part of the stems and 
rinse the stems thoroughly. Gladiolus blooms 
may be used for many beautiful decorations 
in. the home, office, store, and public places. 
Even single flowers and tips of spikes can be 
used to very good advantage, beautifully dis- 
played in various forms, such as rounds, 
ovals, and fan forms in various receptacles or 
shallow dishes. In combination with Fern 
leaves, foliage, florist’s Asparagus, or the 
common garden Asparagus, and with other 
flowers many beautiful floral arrangements 
can be designed. Very beautiful effects can 
be arranged with a combination of Gladioli 
and branches of Bridal Wreath. After the 
blooming season is over shallow cultivation 
should be continued, but less watering is 
needed, especially as the time for harvesting 
the bulbs approaches. The new bulbs will be 
ready to dig as soon as the foliage begins to 
turn a yellowish-green, usually in four to six 
weeks after blooming. Plants should never 
be allowed to become ‘“‘ dead ripe.’’ Bulbs 
that are dug as soon as well formed are as 
good as the best. This often is not long after 
flowering time. Where the greatest increase 
of cormlets is desired plants can be left to 
grow a longer season. When digging, cut 
off the tops at the bulbs. Tops may be left 
on the bulbs, as it will cure the bulbs a little 
faster, but is not necessary, as it has no 
other advantage and is often inconvenient. 
Bulbs should be well cured either in the sun 
and wind or in a warm room, cellar, etc., and 
stored in a good fruit or vegetable cellar, or 
other suitable location. Keep at a moderate 
temperature, at about 40 degs. as near as pos- 
sible. 

Much has been written as to treating the 
Gladiolus which is not at all important for 
good success, but the reader will find the 
simplified instructions contained in this article 
to be amply sufficient to assure abundant re- 
turns. Try at least a small collection of the 
newer Gladioli in the coming summer and 
add to these from year to year as you feel you 
can afford, and you, no doubt, will find no 
more pleasant occupation nor hobby than the 
time you will spend among these beautiful 
flowers. 


Plumbago Larpentze in pots 


Those who grow this hardy plant know 
that there is some difficulty in placing it so 
that its beauty can be fully enjoyed. It loves 
sun and a free circulation of air, but if 
placed where it can obtain these conditions it 
is at the mercy of autumn frosts, which gener- 
ally mar and sometimes destroy its beauty. [ 
take it for granted that in the Midlands and 
North of England this hardy plant has but 
little decorative worth. Two years ago I had 
it in perfect beauty. It came into bloom in 
September. There was no frost, and a good- 
sized clump formed a glorious mass of blue. 
Why not grow this Leadwort in pots for the 
decoration of the conservatory? Blue flowers 
are scarce in late autumn, and it would form 
a complete and agreeable contrast to Chrys- 
anthemums and other things used at that 


time of year. A group of white Chrysanthe- 


mums with Plumbago in the foreground 
would make a pleasing feature. The plants 
should be grown in 7-inch pots and given 
generous treatment, feeding well when they 
become well established. It is said to grow 
freely on old walls at Shanghai, in China; and 
should, therefore, make a good wall plant in 
this country. The best place for it in gardens 
is, of course, at the foot of a sunny wall. If 
so much protected that it is not fully exposed 


to the sun the flowers do not open. 
BYFLEET. 
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Tomato Culture 


hkaising the plants from seed 


into three classes—those who attempt 

early crops and would, perhaps, be in the 
minority, and those who try to get ripe 
fruits before the great majority, the latter 
including the bulk of amateurs and others 
who do not provide fire-heat, and may, in- 
deed, not even have the assistance of glass. 
The first start with sowing the seeds well 
before the Old Year is out, and to keep the 
young plants going a considerable amount of 
fuel is necessary, for if the temperature be 
allowed to fall much below 60 degs. things 
will not go on satisfactorily. Cultivators for 
sale, however, find the prices of the first 
crops in spring tempting, and there is a 
tendency to an increase in this direction. 

What is indicated by the middle-class of 
grower usually thinks of a start early in the 
New Year, and it is to this division a few 
~ reminders may be useful. In the first place, 
it is advisable not to start the seeds unless one 
is sure of maintaining a brisk heat, for the 
tiny plants will only linger on till spring 
sunshine comes to their aid. February and 
March are trying months. 

Sow the seeds thinly in shallow pans or 
boxes, using a mixture of fresh, sifted loam 
and leaf-mould. Pot the small plants when 
a couple of inches high singly in similar soil, 
and place these so that they be'as near to the 
glass as possible. In early stages an item of 
the greatest importance is the employment of 
warm soil and tepid water. Great care, too, 
must be given to the watering, the soil being 
allowed to become on the dry side before 
moisture is given, and it is not advisable to 
sprinkle any on the leaves. The plants grow, 
or should grow, quickly, and it is well to 
begin with a fixed idea of how they shall be 
grown, whether in pots the whole time or 
planted out. 

For early fruits I prefer the former method, 
and, that being so, the manner of procedure 
will be given in this instance. The plants 
may be put straight away from their small 
pots into, those that will hold them per- 
manently. In this way one does not risk a 
check of any sort. Pots of g-inch size will 
answer well, but those a size larger would be 
better if only in a saving of labour in water- 
ing, and soon. Not only this, but the plants 
in the latter will go on cropping the longer. 
Use a sound, sweet compost. Experience 
teaches that the requirements are met by 
providing loam free from animal manures, 
strengthened, however, by the addition of 
bone-meal at the rate of 1 lb. to 1 bushel of 
soil. One may use with good effect, too, the 
old soil after Chrvsanthemums have finished, 
but the Tomato is, of all things, catered for 
best when new compost is given. Ram the 
soil into the pots firmly after having put in 
one good piece of crock to prevent the drain- 
age becoming clogged. The soil being moist, 
do not water unless this becomes absolutely 
necessary before the first flower-trusses show. 
This greatly assists in keeping the plant 
sturdy. The leaves should not flag through 
drought. 

If out-of-pot culture be carried out see to 
it that the small plants are put into the 
ground before they have become either drawn 
or stunted by being too long in the small pots. 
Failing planting, give the same a shift into 
larger ones, and the same idea is carried out 
as to the nature of the soil as noted. A 
small quantity at least of fresh loam is used 
to provide a good start, then later, additions 
may be made by emploving good soil that has 
done duty for other plants. No kind of green- 
house seems so suitable as the one of 


(jit nee of Tomatoes can be divided 


medium or, indeed, low build, so that the 
plants may be trained immediately under the 
glass. This position gives a maximum of 
light and air. It should be the aim to en- 
courage sturdiness by giving air whenever the 
weather is favourable, if, indeed, only for an 
hour or two in the morning, and, of course, 
taking advantage of any sunshine. As the 
time goes on it may well be that the ventila- 
tors should never be quite closed. Want of 
air leads to no end of troubles in the culti- 
vation of this plant, and when little beads of 
moisture are noticed on the leaves one knows 
that conditions are too cold or over-close. 
The well-known method of growing to a 


‘single stem has everything to recommend it, 


and the side shoots should be removed while 
yet small. 

There is no difficulty in getting a good set 
of the fruits if a gentle tap be given to each 
plant once or twice daily. This is done 
especially when there is sun to dry the pollen, 
and the shake distributes it. Even when 
planted out I would not provide a great 
amount of soil at first, or, for that matter, at 
any time, preferring to add a top-dressing 
occasionally. I have never had a satisfactory 
crop when the soil has not been limited. A 
wide root-run tends to gross and, therefore, 
soft growth. That of medium size and of a 
firm nature is always aimed at, and I find no 
necessity to thin or even shorten the leaves. 
The thinning that does take place is from the 
bottom as.the fruits ripen; a different plan 
from the general shortening of foliage so 
much practised, but, from my point of view, 
condemned. It is, indeed, a sure means of 
faulty and unripened samples. 

The soil, being limited as to quantity either 
in pots or otherwise, the need for water at the 
roots is pretty regular when the plants have 
reached the fruiting stage. Tepid water has 
been noted, and, in early spring particularly, 
a good time should be chosen to give it; that 
is, in the morning of a likely fine day. 
to find things on the side of dryness when 
evening closes in. Stimulants are provided 
regularly, too. Tomatoes.may be fed with 
liquid from soot, or from farmyard manure. 
A sprinkling of bone-meal is a fine thing. 
The other concentrated fertilisers on the mar- 
ket, each bearing a well-known name, are 
used as well. They are beneficial if in 
strength one does not go beyond the direc- 
tions given in any case. A warning again 
may be advisable in the case of liquid from 
the farm. This car’ easily be too strong, and 
it is the better plan to use it weak and often. 


If in general culture the leaves are never 
allowed to flag through want of moisture, 
and the same kept of a nice healthy colour 
with ‘‘ feeding,’’ one knows that all is well, 
and a close-feeling atmosphere should be 
avoided. With thorough ‘cleanliness, which 
means clean glass and woodwork to start with 
and freedom from other subjects that carry 
green-fly and the like, diseases and pests should 
not bother the grower. At any rate, by follow- 
ing such details I keep a clean bill of health, 
and up to now the white fly is unknown or, 
rather, it is kept at bay. In respect to varie- 
ties, there is plentv of good ones. The 
smooth, rounded form of Ailsa Craig is the 
one favoured, not only on account of its per- 
fect fruits, but the habit of the plant is such 
that the foliage is not so dense as that of 
many, and it therefore lends itself to the mode 
of non-thinning of leaves which is practised. 
I have found this type excellent for early 
crops, for main ones, and also for out-of-door 
cultivation. ip Res 


_ to firm it and the seed sown. 


I like | 


just before moulding up. 


~ March 15, 1924 


Onions: Sowing in the open 


Many people think these are tender. Some — 
of the best crops I have ever seen were grown 
in the gardens at Didlington Hall, West Nor- — 


folk. When I went there I was surprised to 


see how early the seeds were sown. The rule — 


was to sow them the first half of February, 
according to the weather. The soil being 


light, I have often seen the young seedlings _ 


just through the soil covered with snow for- 
days. This had no bad effect on them. The 
land was dug and manured in the autumn. 
Early in the year the ground was forked over. 
When the soil was fit the ground was trodden 
I have never 
seen such a fine strain of Nuneham Park as 
this was. Last spring, in an open field close 


to me a big patch was sown early and treated’ 


in much the same way. Pig manure was 
used. When the crop was growing, and 
about 6 inches high, a dressing of artificial 
manure was applied. Little thinning was 
done. When pulled I counted four to six 
fairly large bulbs growing close together. I 
had some of them and they are—end of 
February—keeping splendidly. ; 
SoutH Bucks. 


Onions: Larze versus medium- 
sized sorts 
It was only to be expected after a season 


_ like last that the first bulbs to show signs of @ 
decay were the large ones—those which in 


some instances were grown with a view to 
exhibiting. It is very commendable to -be 
able to produce super-bulbs of the Ailsa Craig 
type, but it is a disappointment to find, after 


all the labour expended, that unless they are @ 


used in the kitchen quickly there is no 
guarantee that they will keep. For years I 
have made it a rule to sow seed of smaller 
bulbing varieties like James’s Long Keeping, 
and have never had cause to regret doing so. 
It is not, of course, ‘‘ in it ? with many sorts 
to-day, as far as size is concerned; but one 
has the satisfaction of knowing that it will 
not prematurely decay; on the contrary, I 
have had bulbs from a previous crop still in 
sound condition when I have lifted bulbs the 
following September. MIDLANDER. 


Manure for Potatoes 7 
I shall be obliged if you will be good 

enough to tell me what is the best dressing 

to apply to ground for a Potato crop on which 

Potatoes have been grown, and which has_ 
been dressed with stable manure for the last 
five years. The soil is fairly heavy in 

character, with limestone beneath. 

JNo. S. GASKELL. 


[As the ground has in previous years been 
manured with stable manure we think you 
cannot do better than apply a mixture of 
superphosphate of lime, kainit, and sulphate 
of ammonia’ If you require a good quantity 
take 23 cwts. of super, 13 cwts. of kainit, 
and 1 ecwt. of the sulphate of ammonia, and 
mix all intimately. 
3-0zs. to 4 ozs. per square yard, according to 
the fertility of the soil, and incorporate with 
the soil when digging the plot. If already 
dug fork in the manure some 4 inches to 
5 inches deep. Apply a 2-oz. dressing of the 
mixture per square yard between the rows 
If the quantities 
mentioned will be more than you require you 
can reduce and make them proportionate. A 
ready-made Potato. manure such as is sold 
by dealers in manures or by makers of the 


same would also suit your purposes.] ~. 


ali correspondence on editorial matters 


should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar- — 


dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O., and not to individuals. + 
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_ The fortnightly show of the R.H.S. was 
held on the above dates at the Society’s hall 
‘in Vincent Square, S.W., and was, as usual, 
, Boyett aetemded=—téo well, indeed, for visitors to 
view the exhibits with any degree of com- 
fort, the crowd, especially on the first day, 
“becoming at times an impassable crush, 
_which strongly emphasised the necessity of 
“more spacious accommodation for these 
-shows, which have deservedly become the 
popular rendezvous of garden enthusiasts. 
On this occasion the exhibits were, if pos- 
sible, rather above the average merit. Early 
in the day the hall resembled an exaggerated 
spring garden in full glory. In the after- 
| noon, viewed from the gallery, it rather gave 
one the impression of a swarm of bees on a 
‘richly-coloured carpet. 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and other 
spring flowers were the predominant feature 
_ of the show, but other branches were well re- 
presented, and practically all floral tastes 
were catered for. sol 
-In the bulb section the outstanding feature 
was a magnificent display of Tulips from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading. This 
exhibit, in the form of a huge oval-shaped 
~bed, occupied the centre of the hall, and con- 
sisted of 4,000 Tulips in 80 varieties. . The 
least we can say of this wonderful exhibit is 
that it surpassed even Sutton’s usual efforts, 
which are always so much admired, and de- 
servedly carried off the Society’s Gold Medal. 
Messrs. Carter,.of Raynes Park, con- 
tributed a charming table display of Narcissi, 
of which the bold trumpet Daffodil, King 
Alfred, formed the centrepiece. 
From R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, came a 
_ splendid display of bulbs grown in fibre i 
_fancy bowls as exhibited. Hyacinths, Tulips, 
~ Narcissi, Crocus, and even Fritillarias were 
shown to the best advantage by this method, 
and the group was much admired. 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lid., of 
“Lowdham, Notts, brought a well- -displayed 
collection of Natcissi, including many new 
~ and popular varieties. Firetail, a large bloom 
of the poeticus type, with a bright brick-red 
centre, claimed special attention, and many 
_ other novelties too numerous. to describe, 
_- made up a most interesting exhibit. 
Flaming Azalea mollis, with a collection of 
Biorced shrubs from J. L. Russell, Ltd., Rich- 
_.mond, contributed a splash of bright colour. 
R. and G. Cuthbert, Ltd., Southgate, staged 
a pretty display of Azaleas and Hyacinths. 
_ Fredk. J. Wood, of Ashtead, Surrey, brought 
_a refreshing foretaste of spring delights. The 
latter firm showed for the first time a truly 
_ magnificent white variety called Jan van Tol, 
~ which is claimed to be the largest flowered of 
all the Lilacs. We hope to refer to this 
"variety again in the near future. 
a Charming model rock gardens, 
| Beéniccs'of attraction, were tastefully staged by 
She following :—Messrs. Skelton and Kirby, 
_ Pirbright, Surrey, a pretty, not overdone, 
_ garden, with a background of Golden For- 
\sythias ; Maurice Pritchard, Christchurch, a 
_ delightfully arranged garden containing 
| many choice and beautiful Saxifrages and a 
_ bright clump of the scarlet Anemone fulgens ; 
Es Cheal and Sons, Crawley, a_ well-filled 
corner display of which the chief feature was 
the blue Pulmonaria azurea. 
~ R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, exhibited a 
_ most interesting” collection of Alpine subjects 
in pots, including Saxifrages, Primulas, and 
many other popular rock plants. 
' ‘Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
Dorset ; Barr and Sons, Covent Garden; 
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ase Horticultural Society’s Show 
March {ith and 12th, 1924 


EF; GoW ood, Ashtead; John Waterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, Twyford; Pelham and Sons, 
Bishop’s Stortford ; and Messrs. Carter, Page, 
and Co., London Wall, all staged interest- 
ing and attractive exhibits of alpine and other 
spring flowers. 

Another striking feature of the show was 

a gorgeous display of Cyclamens by Messrs. 


J. W. Forsyth, Putteridge, Luton. These 
were called the ‘‘ Caledonian strain,’’ and in- 


cluded a wide range of colours, and were a 
collection of remarkably well-grown plants. 
Carnations. were, as. usual, well repre- 
sented, ‘Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, K. Luxford 
and Co., Harlow, and C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, all bringing their brilliant displays, 
which have become such a well-known fea- 
ture of the shows. Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
also showed a collection of their Carnation- 
Pink hybrids, Allwoodii, and the new Per- 
petual Border Carnations, which, according 
to the claims of their introducers, bloom in 
from spring till 
autumn, Several pleasing mixed groups of 
flowering plants and shrubs added to the at- 
traction. John Peed» and Sons, West Nor- 
wood, staged a group of flowering shrubs, 
Palms, Amaryllis, and other plants. Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, brought a 
charming group, consisting of flowering 
Cherries, Azaleas, and choice _ evergreen 


. shrubs, interspersed with Irises, Fritillarias, 


Narcissus cyclamineus, and other spring 
flowers, while a large and interesting group 
of choice evergreen shrubs from the Orping- 
ton Nursery Co., Orpington, provided a 
pleasing and restful brealx in the surrounding 
riot of colour, 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Barnet, 
built a brilliant ornamental garden, Azaleas; 
Acers, Magnolias, and Viburnums being con- 
spicuous amongst its numerous subjects. 

Violets from the Misses Allen-Brown, 
Henfield, and Roses from Elisha J. Hicks, 
Hurst, Berks, added their quota to the 
general display, and found many admirers, 
while cut spravs of Magnolias, Rhododen- 
drons, and other flowering shrubs from the 
gardens of Sir Arthur P. Vivian, K.C.B., 
Bosaham, Cornwall, brought a welcome 
breath of spring from the Cornish Riviera. 

Messrs. L. J. Endtz and Co., Boskoop, 
showed a corner group of well-grown Lilacs, 
including nice plants of Mont Blanc (single 
white), Souvenir de L. Spath, and Princess 
Clementine (double white). 


ORCHIDS 


- Seldom have we seen finer displays of 


—~ Orchids at a fortnightly meeting. The Gold 


Medal collection shown by Messrs. Sanders, 
St. Albans, was especially good and well 
staged. Cymbidiums were shown by many 
exhibitors; it was, in fact, -a_ special 
Cymbidium show, 

A gold medal was awarded to Sir George 
Holford, K.C.V.O., for a truly magnificent 
display of Cymbidiums, including Macaw 
(madder-brown with crimson lip, which, like 
many others, gained an Award of Merit), Gt 
Vesta superbum, Pink Shell, Bullfinch 
(Westonbirt variety), Redstart, Rosy Morn, 
and Miranda. It was the most sumptuous 
display of Cymbidiums we have ever seen. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Surrey, showed a most ‘interesting collection, 
comprising Lycastes, Lalio-Cattleyas, Den- 
drobiums, and Cypripediums in variety, for 
which a gold medal! was awarded. 

Messrs. Cowan and = Co., Southgate, 
showed many beautiful Orchids of unusual 
interest, notably Cattleya Tityus, of enormous 


4 


Pearmain, 
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size and grand colour; this is one of the 
largest of all Cattleyas and flowers well pro- 
portioned; Lzelio-Cattleya Hassalli alba, 
with white petals and deep crimson lip; a 
flower of grand colour and noble proportions. 

Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards 
Heath, showed a very choice collection, com- 
prising Cattleya Trianz albida, Dendrobium 
atro-violaceum (which attracted a great deal 
of attention by virtue of its curious colour), 
Odontiodas Lydia, O. Lorna, and the superb 
Miltonia William Pitt. 


FRUIT 


The only exhibit of British-grown fruit was 
that of Apples in season exhibited by Messrs. 
George Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone. The 
varieties shown on this occasion were :— 
King of Tomkin’s County, Calville Rouge, 
Norfolk Beefing, Calville Malingre, Old 
Royal Russet, Rhode Island Greening, 
Nanny, Wagener, Sturmer Pippin, Claygate 
and Allen’s Everlasting. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON MARCH 11 and 12, 1924 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


¢ Medals 


GOLD, FOR GRoUPS.—Messrs. Sanders, St. Albans; Sir 
Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park; Sir George Holford, 
Westonbirt, Tetbury, Gloucester. 

SILVER GILY BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Charlesworth, Haywards 
Heath; Cowan and Co, Southgate; Stuart Low, Bush Hill 
Park, Enfield. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—H. T. Pitt, Esy., Stamford Hill, 


Awards of Merit 

Odontioda The Torch ; Odontoglossum ardentissimum x Odont- 
ioda Sanderz, from Messrs. Sander, St. Albans: Cymbidium 
Ceres rubrum, from Messrs. Sander; Cymbidium Alexanderi yar, 
Princess, from J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge. Cymbidium 
Ring Dove var. Ruby, Cymbidium Macaw, Cymbidium Linnet var. 
Olive, Cymbidium Redstart var. Rosy Gem, Cymbidium President 
Wilson, Westonbirt variety. These last five Cymbidiums were 
all shown.by Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, Tetbury, Glos, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit 

Viola odorata rosea, from Mr. C. Duruz, Hythe; Crocus wrius 
Celeste, from Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent; Cyclamen Giant 
White Wonder strain, from Messrs. Forsyth, Putteridge; 
Syringa Jan van Tol, from Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead ; Crocus 
Tomasinianus, var. pictus, a seedling, from Mr, E.A, Bowles, 
Myddelton House, Waltham Cross. 


Medals 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Forsyth, Putteridge, for Cyclamens; 
Messrs. Cutbush, Highgate, for rock garden. 

Sin-"ER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Carter Page, London Wall, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Russell, Richmond, for forced shrubs ; 
Messrs. Tucker, Oxford, for Alpines; Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, for hardy plants; Sir Arthur Vivian, 
Cornwall, for early flowering shrubs; Messrs. Allwood Bros., for 
Carnations ; Messrs. Cuthbert, for Azaleas and Hyacinths; Mr. 
Engelmann, for Carnations; Mr. E. Hicks, for Roses. 


NARCISSUS AND TULIP COMMITTEE, 
Medals. 


GoLD.—Messrs, Sutton and Sons, for Tulips. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. J. R. Pearson, Lowdham 
Notts., for Narcissi. 


Plants in bloom 


Chionodoxa sardensis, Scilla taurica, Iris 
reticulata, Sweet Violets, Polyanthus, 
Aubrietias in variety, Gentiana  acaulis, 


Petasites fragrans, Lenten Roses in variety, 
Helleborus corsicus, Crocus Sieberi, C. 
pubes rati, C. biflorus, C. aureus, C. Cloth of 
Gold, and several other varieties, Snowflakes 
(Leucojum) in variety, Snowdrops in great 
variety, Iris stylosa in various shades, 
Anemone blanda, A. Hepatica angulosa in 
variety, A. H. triloba in variety, Omphalodes 
verna, Saxifraga Megasea ~(various), S. 
sancta, S. Elizabethe, Narcissus pallidus 
preecox, Primroses, Erica carnea in great 
variety, E. lusitanica, E. Veitchi, E. 
mediterranea, E..m. var. glauca, E. 
Darleyensis, Hamamelis Zuccariniaria, Fi. 
mollis. Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas), 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Berberis japonica, 
B. j. Bealei, B. Mahonia, Laurustinus (three 
kinds), Andromeda japonica, A. floribunda, 
Chimonanthus fragrans (two kinds), Rhodo- 
dendron Nobleanum, R. precox, Daphne 
Laureola, Jasminum ‘nudiflorum. 
E. MARKHAM. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions—Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBpIsHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Iris tingitana 

(R. A. Foster Melliar).—At its best this is 
a very handsome Iris. Grown in the open it 
should be given the warmest position obtain- 
able, a sunny border at the foot of a green- 
house wall in very sandy soil being the best. 
It was one of those plants that baffled all 
attempts on the part of the late Rev. Henry 
Ewbank to flower it in his sun-kissed garden 
at Ryde, he not having realised that, apart 
from warmth of soil and locality, an annual 
out-of-ground rest was essential. We have 
seen it growing in the Hampton district at the 
foot of a south wall where the Belladonna 
Lily was a success, but though the plants 
grew and multiplied, flowers were few and 
far between unless annual lifting was re 
sorted to; and even so the big bulbs that pro- 
duce flowers were none too plentiful. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Mistletoe not fruiting 

(A. S., Maidstone).—Mistletoe bears male 
and female flowers on separate plants, and it 
is, of course, only the female plant that is 
capable of producing berries. We think it is 
very probable that yours is a male plant. On 
the other hand, it is possible that you have a 
female plant and that there are no male 
plants in the immediate vicinity to pollinate 
it. If yourwill send a flowering spray we 
shall be able to determine this point for you. 
The female plant may be pollinated by simply 
tying up a spray of the male plant, at the 
time when the pollen is ripe, among the 
branches of the female plant. 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes in bad condition 

(B. and S., Matlock).—The large kidney 
tuber, which looks like Majestic, is affected 
with rhizoctonia, a disease contracted from 
the soil, which works inward on the tubers. 
The round tubers seem to us to be affected 
with sprain. - This is an internal disease, the 
origin and cause of which are very imper- 
fectly understood. It is only recently that 
the organism causing it is said to have been 
discovered. Last season was an unfortunate 
one for all sorts of diseases. Our readers are 
advised to do their Potato land well, and at 
planting time distribute in the drill an arti- 
ficial manure with a good percentage of 
potash (6 or 8 pér cent.). In good years they 


-may never be troubled with the two diseases 


referred to above. Potatoes affected with 
sprain always boil black. 


The Sweet Potato (Batatas edulis) 


I should be greatly obliged if you or one of 
yaur contributors could give me any informa- 
tion concerning the Japanese Sweet Potato, 
which grows wild on the commons and waste 
lands in Japan. The tubers are extensively 
used as food by the poorer class of the people 
of Japan, and, owing to the climate being 
similar to that of our country, it should grow 
here. If cultivated on the lines the ordinary 


Potato is done it should add_a most useful 
vegetable to the already existing list. Also 
please state whether any of the hardy plant 
nurserymen in this country can supply seed 
tubers of this plant. T. C. FRENCH. 

[This belongs to the Convolvulus family 
and, under the name of Sweet Potato, is 
largely used in many warm countries as an 
article of food. The plant has a creeping, or 
sometimes twining, stem 5 feet or 6 feet long, 
either running along the ground or rambling 
over other shrubs. Its flowers resemble those 
of the common Convolvulus, of a pale purple 
colour, and arranged in threes or fours on a 
stalk. At the present day Sweet Potatoes are 
largely grown in many tropical and sub- 
tropical countries, such, for instance, as 
India, China, Japan, and the Malayan Archi- 
pelago in the east, and in the west very 
generally throughout tropical America; also 
in Texas, Alabama, Carolina, and other 
Southern States of America, extending even 
as far north as New York, where, however, 
they are not found to be a profitable crop. 
They are also grown in the south of Europe, 
and more extensively in the Canary Islands, 
Madeira, and North Africa. They have an 
agreeable sweetish taste and contain rather 
more flesh-forming properties than the com- 
mon Potato, considerably more sugar, and a 
slight excess of starch. We do not know 
where tubers can be had. Try MM. Vilmorin 
et Cie, 4, Quai de la Megisserie, Paris, or 
Wildpret Bros., Canary Islands.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Name of grub 

(A. M. C.).—It is probable that your plants 
are attacked by the grubs of the Vine weevil. 
Kindly send a sample of the grubs, together 
with a little of your soil, and we shall be in 
a better position to advise you. 


Contents of cesspool utilising 

(Jas. F. Clark).—Your best plan will be to 
mix the clearings with lime and let the whole 
stand for a year, turning the heap frequently 
so as to get the lime thoroughly mixed with 
the contents of the cesspool. Such a mixture 
will do well for Cabbagés, Peas, etc. Spread 
it on the ground and dig it in. You must on 
no account use the clearings as they are taken 
out. Another way is to add soil twice the 
bulk of the clearings, letting this lie for a 
year and frequently turning it. _ = 


School of horticulture for young men 
Will you kindly let me know name and 
address of schools where a boy of 18 would 
be trained in horticulture? I know of 
Wisley. Do any of the schools board and 
lodge the students? Is there a horticultural 
school anywhere near Liverpool ? Fir. 


[Wisley is the only school of horticulture | 


for young men that we know, and there the 
students. are. boarded in. the village or in 
private houses at Ripley. There~ are, of 
course, many agricultural colleges where lec- 
tures in horticulture are given, though we do 
not know of one near Liverpool. We suggest 
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that you apply to Leeds University Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Particulars may be ob- 
tained from Mr. A. S. Galt, lecturer and 
organiser in horticulture at Leeds University.] 


SHORT REPLIES a 

I. Lane.—The injury to your Arum Lilies_ 
has undoubtedly been caused by the oil 
fumes. We have seen the same thing happen 
on several occasions. ‘ 
B. M.-H.—You must exercise patience, 
They will both fruit in due course as they 
gain strength. — 
A. F. S.—Yes, the manure you refer to will 
answer, but if you want another good one 
then get Clay’s, but you must be careful to 
use it according to directions. = 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


G. H. S.—1, Salvia splendens; 2, Salvia 
Bethelli; 3, Pteris cretica albo lineata; 4, 

G. F.s—1, Cotoneaster microphylla; 2, 
Cyperus laxus; 3, Pteris serrulata; 4, Pteris” 
serrulata cristata. : 

E. S.—1, Forsythia suspensa; 2, Daphne 
Mezereum; 3, Daphne Laureola; 4, Garrya 
elliptica. 

Yorks.—1, Clivia. miniata; 2, Habroth- 
amnus elegans Newelli; 3, Sparmannia 
africana; 4, Linum trigynum. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Wm. Yandell, Castle Hill Nurseries, 
Maidenhead.—Beautiful hardy Chrysanthe- 
mums; beautiful Violas. . 4 

Amos Perry, Hardy Plant Farm, Enfield.— 
New and rare Alpines, perennials, and Water 
Lilies. , 

Winfields, Bulb Growers, 
Wisbech.—Gladioli, 1923-1924. 5 ; 

Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, Dorset.— 
Plants for rock and alpine gardens, etc. “3 


Jubilee Show of the Shropshire Horti- 
cultural Society : 3 

A great effort is being made this year to 
worthily celebrate the Jubilee of the famous 
Shrewsbury Flower Show, which was first) 
held in 1875. The date is fixed for August 
2oth and 21st, and the great floral féte will 
again be held in The Quarry, Shrewsbury- 
Upwards of £1,200 are offered in cash prizes, 
also many silver cups, trophies, and medals. 
Particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Mr. W. G. Brazier, Shrewsbury. 


Newcastle and District Horticultural 
Society se 

The spring show of this progressive Society 
will be held on April 12th and not on April 
rgth as previously announced. This Society 
is enjoying a splendid series of lectures by 
well-known horticulturists. Mr,A. Standing, 
4, Major Terrace, Felling, is the enterprising 
Hon. Secretary. a 


~ TRADE NOTE: <== 
Readers who are considering the questio 
of purchasing garden netting would be well 
advised to consult the new list issued by W 
Oliver Allen and Sons, Porthleven, Cornwall. 
This firm has a 50 years’ reputation. 
Samples of nets can be obtained if required. 


Obituary 
_. Mr. George Cooling 


“The death has occurred at Bath of Mr. 
George Cooling, at the age of 95. The Apple 
Beauty of Bath-is associated_with Mr. Cool 
ing’s name. Although he did not raise this 
variety, it was his nursery firm, Messrs. 

-George Cooling and Sons, of Bath, who sent 
it out in the year 1864, the fruit havi a 
originated-at Bailbrook, Batheaston, which is» 
in the Bath district. = 


Emneth, | 
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Autumn trimming is an unwise procedure, 


litter, until the spring. After long years 


wintry blast. 


that is. depending on runners 


planted for the main crops. 


cessful, but for general culture it is best to 
- guided by the condition of the plants. 
plantation may have an ex- 
haustéd appearance betimes, 
- and should the plants partiallv 
miss a erop, and the bed is 
“highly manured, they will 
grow very coarse, which is the 
_ frequent precursor of barren- 
“ness. Then “sometimes. the 
grub does damage to the 
— plantation, so, taking all these 
circumstances into considera- 
tion, it becomes a_ matter 
whether to break up _ the 
“plantation after the first, 
_~ second, or third year. At any 
__ rate, I do not advise the con- 
-tinuance beyond the third 
crop, as the plants are gener- 
ally exhausted by that time, 
__and probably their duration in 
a state of nature is not very 
/ much extended beyond that 
F time... As to spring dressing, 
| 





_ my practice is to go over the 
beds and cut down decayed 
and decaying foliage during 
_ March. The plantations all 
_ being cleaned up, a good 
a is put on of half- 


i] 
{re "a 
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spring cultivation of the plants, as the 
Strawberry crop is one of considerable im- 
portance. In March it is a-good plan to go over 
the beds and give them a good dressing, for 
the plants will need assistance of some kind. 


[: is well to call timely attention to the 


as 


tending to starve, and in many cases to 
_ destroy, the crowns or to so paralyse their 
energies that a partial barrenness may result. 
Our plants in pots we cover with dry litter 
in order to protect both root and crown; 
therefore why not leave the old decaying 
leaves, which are a protection, and as good as 


of 


experience I am firmly convinced this is the 
right procedure. The crowns undoubtedly re- 
quire this protection if fine crops are desired. 
Yet I- frequently see in gardens the beds 
trimmed up sprucely in autumn and made 
neat, with nothing to be seen but bare 
crowns exposed to the tender mercy of the 


The best practice in Strawberry culture is a 
frequent renewal of the stock. Some growers 
' favour what is termed the runner system ; 
; annually 
In the hands of 
experienced and skilful men with the neces- 
sary appliances this will certainly prove suc- 


be 
A 


The early-flowering Primula Juliana, flowers violet 
It is said to be’ the best of all the hybrids from P. Julie 


- of the rows. 


decayed material from the linings of pits, 
etc., consisting of leaves and manure, which 
have been reserved when breaking up old 
beds for manuring vegetable crops. 

After it has all been chopped up with the 
spade it is a splendid dressing, and when 
plenty of soot can be obtained this is strewn 
over the mulch before application, it then 
falls down and mixes with the manure as the 
barrows are filled. This is put on 2 inches or 
3 inches thick between the rows. 

Before this is applied I should have stated 
that the hoe is run rather deeply between the 
rows and afterwards raked, taking care to 
destroy every weed. Plants so treated be- 
come covered with healthy new foliage, which 
grows freely. As the plants are coming into 
flower clean new straw is placed on each side 
This is drawn quite straight out 
of the bundles and is laid so lengthways, prop- 
ping the blossoms several inches above the 
soil, and keeping the berries from touching 
the ground. There is then a free circulation of 
air, and they attain a high degree of flavour, 
are quite clean, and easily gathered. With 
the laying of the straw comes trouble, how- 
ever, for the mouse, which is a great pest, 
makes its appearance. It takes up a snug 
residence in the bed in anticipation of a 
luxurious feast. The only wav to keep the 
pest under is to lav down a dozen or so of 
traps directly the straw is put on, otherwise 





Spring Cultivation of Strawberries 


nearly the whole crop will be damaged. Only 
those who have experienced this pest know 
what enormous damage mice are capable of 
doing. Before using traps I have had quite 
three-quarters of the fruit rendered worthless, 
the mice nipping off hundreds of berries and 
also devouring the seeds on the surface of the 
fruit. See that the beds are kept free from 
weeds, for if this is not seen to weeds like the 
Groundsel will spring up unperceived and 
seed, the offspring from which will give un- 
told annoyance. 

In Strawberry culture a great essential is 
watering. Much labour in respect of this is 
saved if the mulching I have described is 
carried out. If the weather is dry my prac- 
tice is to give a thorough soaking when the 
first fruits are swelling. Mind, there must 
be no mere sprinkling, but a thorough soak- 
ing, especially if it be a light, sandy loam. If 
the watering is carried out thoroughly it will 
carry the plants through a fortnight of dry 
weather, by which time, if the drought con- 
tinues, they will require more by repeating 
the application. After this they seldom re- 
quire more. FUE. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Primula Juliana 

There are many hybrids of the ruddy purple- 
flowered Primula Julie, and the species itself 
seems most variable. There 
appear to be at least two very 
distinct forms of P. Julize, but 
of all the seedlings ae have 
seen P. Juliana is one of the 
most pleasing. It is very freé 
flowering and the bright violet 
or brilliant amaranth, golden- 
eyed flowers stand up well 
above the young, deep-green 
leaves. It is a splendid early- 
flowering Primula, either for 
pans or for the open rock gar- 
den where if is in flower at the 
present time. It is as easily 
grown as the common Prim- 
rose, and many Alpine en- 
thusiasts sav it is the best of 
the P. Julia hybrids. 


Trial of Daffodils 

The Royal Horticultural 
Society will carry out a trial 
of the newer Daffodils at Wis- 
ley during the next season, 
and raisers are invited to send 
not less than three nor more 
than six bulbs of each variety 
they wish included to the 
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Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, 
Surrey (if by rail via Horsley Station, 
Southern Railway), to reach him by August 
12th, 1924, at the latest. Only one-nosed (or 
apparently one-nosed) bulbs can be accepted 
for the trial, and it is proposed to treat by the 
hot-water method all bulbs received unless 
they are accompanied by a certificate stating 
that they have already been so treated. The 
plants will. be grown for two years, or until 
‘ it is possible to form a sound judgment upon 
their merit. At the end of the trial (which 
will not necessarily be at the same time for 
all varieties, and which will be announced to 
senders), but not before, senders will be able, 
on request, to receive back the whole (or part, 
at their option) of the bulbs resulting from (or 
left after) the planting of the bulbs they sent 
to Wisley, but they will not be entitled to 
claim them after the end of. September in the 
year in which the trial concluded. The neces- 
sary entry forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripley, Surrey. 


The Persian Ivy (Hedera colchica) 


Clothing the trunks of a pair of white 
Willows (Salix alba) growing near-the water- 
fall is this fine Ivy. The handsome large 
leaves, each often 10 inches long and wide, 
are effective during the winter when the 
Willows are bare. The luxuriant growth and 
wealth of rich green leaves provide an aspect 
of warmth and shelter, where hitherto bare- 
ness reigned supreme. E. M. 


Polygon wm compactum 


Most readers are familiar with the strong- 
growing P. cuspidatum, but we want some- 
thing not quite so vigorous and aggressive. 
In P. compactum we have a dwarfed and 
compact form of P, cuspidatum. It is of 
Japanese origin, grows to about 3 feet, and is 
hardy. The leaves are ovate and slightly 
crimped, of a deep green, and the racemes of 
white flowers are produced in most of the 
leaf-axils in the autumn. Deki: 


A Market Floral Committee 

The British Florists’ Federation have just 
instituted a Market Floral Committee to give 
special attention to novelty, colour, form, 
habit, petal, stem, beauty, grace, and adapt- 
ability for packing, transport, and market 
handling of plants, flowers, and foliage sub- 
mitted to its judgment. .Mr. W. E. Wallace, 
Eaton Bray, is Chairman, and the following 
have been elected members of committee :— 
Mr. D. Ingamells, Covent Garden Market ; 
Mr. Ernest Stevens, Cheshunt; Mr. D. Sweet, 
Whetstone; Mr. F. W. Ladds, Swanley ; Mr. 
P. A. Cragg, Heston, Hounslow; Mr. C. 
Engelmann, Saffron Walden; Mr. E. Hill, 
Edmonton; Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton; Mr. 
George Monro (or representative), Covent 
Garden; Mr. G. Shawyer (or representative), 
Uxbridge; and Mr. A. A. Fincham, South- 
gate; with Mr. C. H. Curtis as Secretary. 
The Floral Committee will meet monthly on 
the Monday immediately before the second 
Royal Horticultural Society’s meeting of each 
month, the dates for the next few meetings 
being April 28, May 26, June 23, and July 21. 


Jasminum nudiflorum and Iris stylosa 


I saw these lately in beautiful condition, 
the former clothing loosely the walls of a 


picturesque old Sussex cottage with its grace-_ 


ful flower-laden sprays of bright yellow, and 
at its feet grew several clumps of the 
Algerian Iris carrying many of its delightful 
sky-blue flowers. Such pleasing effects pro- 
duced bv hardy flowers during winter speak 
volumes for their extended culture, a warm 
wall and a medium soil being all that are re- 
quired. To those not possessing greenhouses 


- 
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wherein to grow flowers for winter decora- 
tion I would say plant these valuable subjects 
freely and fill bowls, from Christmas on- 
wards, with their graceful flowers. The 
white form of the Algerian Iris is now bloom- 
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ing with me, but, in comparison with the 
choice flowers of the type, is poor and thin, — 
Those who grow the latter well need not 
worry much about this albino. : 

7 E. MARKHAM... ~ 


; 


Correspondence. @ 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is not responsible for the 


views expressed by correspondents. 


Grape fruit 
In answer to “‘ F. M. W.,”’ issue February 
16th, page 92, who requires information 
about the Grape Fruit tree. This badly- 
named ffiit is a variety of the Citrus. It is 
grown under glass by Messrs. Rivers, of 


Sawbridgeworth, Herts, and specimens in — 


pots have frequently been shown by them at 
various exhibitions. ‘‘F. M. W.”? asks in 
what country it attains its greatest size, and 
doubtless some of the finest trees are now to 
be found in California, where an immense 
number are grown and the fruit from them 
exported. The commonest variety is known 
as the ‘‘ Marsh’’? Pomelo. The large fruits 
are obovate in shape, the colour light yellow, 
the rind smooth, juice abundant; seeds may 
be absent or there may be as many as Six. 
The fruit season lasts from March to July or 
later, and hangs on the trees well all through 
the summer. 
‘ Citrus Fruits,’? writes :—‘‘ It is doubtful 


whether an entirely new variety of Orange or 


Lemon, however good, could gain much 
recognition in California in face of the 
popularity of the * Navel’ and ‘ Valencia’ 
Oranges. and the ‘ Eureka’ Lemon. The 
greatest field for hybridisation work lies with 
the Pomelos.”’ 

The Nectar is a seedling brought from 
Florida to California, and first fruited at 
Duarte. nwa 

The Duncan is another variety from 
Florida, with grey-green flesh, ripening late 


in the season, but of good quality. The - 


fruits are flattish in shape. 

The Triumph is a variety of very fine ap- 
pearance, but lacks flavour somewhat. 

The Imperial possesses a fine flavour, and 
a well-known. grower states that ‘‘ It is one 
of the best keepers and shippers.” The tree 
is a-strong upright grower and a heavy 
cropper. f 

The Colton, a seedling grown at Colton, 
California, produces large fruits with many 
seeds with a curious but not unpleasant 
bitterness mingled with the sub-acid flavour. 

The Pink-fleshed is a prolific variety from 
Cuba. The trees grow to a large size and 
are very ornamental, but the fruit is of poor 
quality. 

The Pomelo makes excellent marmalade, 
and one Orange and“ one Lemon to one 
Pomelo adds pleasingly to the flavour. 

The Citrange, or the cross between the 
Sweet Orange and the Trifoliate Orange, was 
referred to in a recent number. The flavour 
is not so good as that of the Orange, but it 
may be grown 100 miles beyond the northern 
limit for Sweet. Oranges. 

The Tangelo is the result of crossing the 


Pomelo with pollen of the ‘* Dancy” 
Mandarin known to the. trade as_ the 
Tangerine. 


The Thornton is a loose-skinned Tangelo, 
but the flavour is marred by the bitterness of 
the Pomelo parent.- There are also varieties 
known as the Weshart and Trimble. 

Several thousand seedlings of several 
generations are now being grown by the De- 
partment of Agriculture of U.SA., and it is 
hoped that varieties with better flavour and 
size may be placed on the market within the 
next few years. In this case the Pomelo will 


be recognised as an important seed-parent. 


Mr. J. E. Coit, in his work on- 


§ 


-ful flowers in May and June. 


; 
The Shaddock also» produces a large, — 
round, light-coloured fruit. which somewhat ~ 
resembles the Pomelo, but the juice is often — 
very bitter and of no commercial value what-— 
ever. If these cheap inferior fruits are mixed — 
with Pomelos or substituted for them, as has 
been the case, it may prevent the unwary — 
purchaser from. ever buying the Pomelo,” 
which, although not to be compared to the — 
Sweet Orange in flavour, is not bad eating® 
and becomes an acquired taste. ; 
In California there are only three root- ~ 
stocks in general use—the sour-stock, chiefly 
for the Orange and the Lemon;-the sweet-_ 
stock, where the land is high and well — 
drained; the Pomelo, on low-lying, heavy, 
wet soils. It is said that Lemons have re- — 
cently been grown with great success on © 
Pomelo stock in an open gravelly soil, so that 
its use is likely to increase. / ia 
East Herts. H. H. WarnER. 


Dianthus Spencer Bickham 


We have so many hybrid Pinks nowadays 
that one needs to be constantly reminded of — 
the existence of the really good ones when 
ordering plants for the garden. May I re- © 
mind readers who are thinking of procuring —) 
some of the most charming of the dwarf © 
hybrid Pinks for planting this spring of that — 
little gem called Spencer Bickham? It is, at’ 7) 
the most, only 8 inches high—generally less ~ 
with me—and makes a close mat of pretty — 
leaves above which rise many small delight- — 
They are of a ~ 
charming shade, of rose-pink, and, in addi- — 
tion, have the virtue of fragrance, not always ~ 
present in hybrid Pinks. I have found it do- 
well either on a flat pocket of the rock gar- — 
den, in loam, leaf-mould, and sand, or in a~ 
moraine of whinstone chips, grit, and sand, ~ 
with some lime-rubble intermixed. 2a 

; S. ARNOTT.. 





Protection of bush Roses in the — 
Highlands 


The winter protection of \bush Roses in 
these high altitudes of ours (830 feet above ~ 
sea-level) gives Rose lovers some anxious 
thought when storms visit us with frost from ~ 
22 degs. to 30 degs. I am often asked what ~ 
is the best protection, and where soil is heavy - 
I recommend withered Bracken fronds put — 
lightly round the bushes. In some cases” 
where advice has been asked and given I find, © 
on inspecting badly-frosted bushes, a thick — 
mulch of rich cow-manure which has been 
there for three or four months. The ground — 
is hard, cold, and sodden underneath, and — 
the buds that are covered well started. The 
result is that the whole sodden mass, buds — 
included, are frozen the first hard frost that ~ 
occurs. Try to get the wood ripened in 
autumn as well as possible by cutting out 
thin useless growth; long shoots should also 
be shortened, thus allowing sun and wind — 
full play. Fork beds over lightly and work — 
soil well round base of bush, leaving surface © 
as rough as possible. If bare frosts occur a 
few Bracken fronds lightly placed round 
bushes are quite enough protection. We dare 
not prune sooner here than in April. -The re- 
sult will be seen by stronger buds, and the — 
soil drier and sweeter. When removing the 
covering you will find all basal buds fresh. 
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supply a dressing of well-rotted dung, and 
~ fork in at once. To prove the value of above 
I have just examined 200 Rose bushes in my 
charge, which have had no covering what- 
ever, and growth was moving when the severe 
weather came on; all wood was perfectly 
sound and buds fresh. G. Troup. 


Onions and Leeks at Chelsea 


One may well ask why Leeks and Onions 
are banned from exhibits of vegetables at 
Chelsea. We understand that the Council, 
owing to the odour of these in the tents, has 

~ come to the conclusion that they are not to 


individual exhibits. Such a rule will bar 
from vegetable exhibits those which show the 
wonderful size to which these vegetables have 
now, owing to cultivation, reached. These 
two vegetables clearly prove their value in a 
collection of vegetables, and also indicate 
what selection can do. What about the fine 
‘strains that several of our seedsmen have 
selected? _Are these, owing to their odour, 
~ which is not perceptible, so far as the writer 
- has found, to be kept at home and not shown 
so that visitors may have some idea as to the 
size they have reached? We do not: think 
vegetable growers as a body will agree with 
the Council, and it is to be hoped this fad 
will be put on one side and that the 
marvellous specimens that one has seen in 
days gone by will find a place in the vegetable 
classes. : A. G: 


A rare and beautiful climbing plant 
(Codonopsis convolvulacea) 


OUSINS of the Campanulas from the 
great mountain ranges of Asia and the 
E Himalayas in particular, various Codo- 

nopsis have found their way into our gardens 

from time to time, but few have so far be- 
come plentiful or weil known. There appears 
to have been a good deal of, uncertainty, too, 
as to the right name of the species best 
known in gardens which commonly but 

erroneously goes as C. ovata, but is really C. 

clematidea, and occasionally hides under the 
__ name of Glossocomia. Of late years several 
new species have appeared, and as often as 
not disappeared again shortly from our col- 
lections from want of understanding or the 
too assiduous attention of slugs, which 
‘readily realise the relationship of these plants 
to the Bellflowers of Europe, and devour 
them quite as eagerly. 

Most of these Codonopsis have rare beauty 
and quaint markings, but it must be admitted 
that in some, like C. Meleagris, the quaint- 
mess exceeds the beauty, and that most of 
' them are endowed with the peculiar and pun- 
~ gent smell that afflicts Crown Imperials and 

Crucianella (Phujopsis). However, this is 

only noticgable when the plants are disturbed 
and the flowers picked, and need not militate 
against their inclusion in the gardens of the 
_ most fastidious. C. convolvulacea is of great 
- beauty, and, as our illustration shows, of 
climbing habit. A few short, twiggy 
| branches should be provided for it to enable 
it to lift its glorious sky-blue flowers and 
_ great balloon-shaped buds above the ground. 
| The root is thick and fleshy and likes a well- 
* drained pocket of sharp, gritty soil and leaf- 
mould and fairly deep planting. It is a good, 
~ sound perennial and comes readily from seed, 
flowering in its second year from sowing. 
__ When established, cuttings may be made from 
the young shoots when about 1 inch above the 
ground and réoted in a cold frame under a 

bell-glass. At present it is‘a rarity and seeds 
are difficult to obtain. It is to be hoped that 

efforts will be made to make this beautiful 
%. plant more generally available in the future. 
5. : Wit eo Hele 





Prune back to them, clear away prunings,, 


be shown in collections of vegetables or as ~ 
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’ Trapping moles 

‘The mole lives practically: underground ex- 
cept during summer, when it can be seen 
occasionally on the surface. One must be 
careful in trapping. New traps should be 
well smeared with clay until the newness has 
worn off. The trap should be set well down 
in the run, excluding daylight. A mole-hill 
on a lawn near a tennis court is not a 
pleasing sight to a gardener or his employer. 
Ouring the hot, dry, summer of 1921 I was 
much troubled with moles after watering with 
a hose and giving Celery, Peas, and Beans a 
thorough drenching. Each morning the 
rows of trenches would be simply honey- 
combed by moles. The watering was going 
on one evening; suddenly a mole appeared 
on the surface out of his run and commenced 
to. quench his thirst. He was quickly 
dispatched.- Ten minutes later another ap- 
peared, it, too, was dispatched. 

Trapping moles reminds one of an unusual 
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They grow in peat and leaf-mould on a 
sloping rock formation facing east, with very 
little sun after midday. In 1915 I planted 
Gaultheria pyroloides and G. nummularioides 
elliptica in a similar part of the rock garden. 
Nothing would induce G. elliptica to grow, 
and for eight years there were only a few 
unhappy-looking leaves. In July of last year 
I determined to pull it up and throw it away. 
There being a quantity! of G. tricophylla 
which was too much in the shade close by, | 
dug it up, intending to replant all the space 
available. To my surprise I found a quantity 
of berries buried in the soil. I counted 20, 
double the size of any I ever saw before, and, 
if possible, of a brighter blue colour. My 
idea is that the plant had buried them as a 
protection against mice and other pests. 


years ago, and are practically ~naturalised. 


A very bad storm of thunder and lightning 
put an end to my operations, and I did not 
visit the pestilent Gaultheria for a week. It 


Codonopsis convolvulacea 
A rare climber with balloon-shaped buds and sky-blue flowers 


occurrence many years ago when acting as 
foreman of a kitchen garden near Shrews- 
bury. Moles were tunnelling. some rows of 
dwarf Peas in trenches. Two traps were set 
under a 12 feet high Peach wall in a firm 
run, On examination one morning a trap 
was sprung. On lifting it it had caught not 
one mole, but two. The only explanation I 
could form was that one mole must have 
been surveying the trap when its mate ap- 
peared in the opposite direction and both were 
caught. Other fellow-gardeners would not 
believe this, even when they were shown the 
trap as taken from the run, but I assured 
them I was playing no tricks. History says 
moles are great pugilists, so these two moles 
may have been preparing to fight. 
OBSERVER. 


| Gaultherias and dwarf Conifers 


Some curious things happened here last 
summer. Gaultheria tricophylla and G. 
nummularioides were planted here nearly 30 


certainly looked more cheerful, so I deter- 


mined to give it a respite. A week later it 


>was making growth, and by October there 


were two fine strong tufts. No top-dressing 
had been given. G. pyroloides had produced 
good crops of berries four years in succession, 
but made little growth. Between July and 
October it became double the previous size. 

Between 1893 and 1896 many dwarf 
Conifers were planted in the same rock gar- 
den. . All did extremely well, and in the 
spring of 1923 I thought there was no more 
they could. do. Quite a mistake. Abies 
Clanbrasiliana made not a mere growth, but 
a fine branch. Abies pygmzea, which I am 
told is a very fine specimen, put up a growth 
about 6 inches high in the centre, and several 
smaller growths, Abies Gregoryana—l wish 
Mr. Hornibrook could see it and tell me what 
has happened to it. The rainfall for 1923 
was 62 inches. Nothing unusual. 

E. C. BuxTON. 
Coed Derw, Betiws-y-Coed. 
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Delightful Delphiniums 


Replanting cannot be undertaken at a better time than the present, just 
as new growth is about to appear 


spikes towering to fully 6 feet high, the 

Delphinium of to-day is a-handsome plant. 
The coming days and weeks are of great im- 
portance to these plants in so far as their best 
interests may be served, and to bring about 
their fullest beauty and worth. To this end, 
therefore, a few words will be in season. 


I: the heyday of its flowering, with giant 


CuLture.—A good garden soil will suit the 
plants quite well, but the better and deeper 
it is the better will the results be. A well- 
trenched soil, with ample manuring, timely 
planting, and frequent hoeing, are all im- 
portant. Those who merely shovel out a 
shallow hole and stick in a plant in a basin of 
earth, as it were, with the best half of the 
plant’s roots doubled beneath, destined to a 
speedy decay probably, cannot expect to suc- 
ceed half so well as he who trenches the soil 
2 feet deep and does other things equally well. 


JIME FOR PLANTING AND PROPAGATION,— 
New plantations, or the replanting with root 
divisions of the stock in hand, cannot be 
undertaken at a better time than when the 
new growth is appearing—i.e., March or 
early April. The work should, if possible, be 
completed by the end of March. The best 
class of plant for this purpose is the newly- 
divided ground plant. Replanting .without 
breaking up is not recommended. © Portions 
with three crowns and a good root thong are 





large enough, even whensstock plants are the 
reverse of scarce. Starved pot plants, that is, 
those which have been in 3-inch pots for a 
year, are useless, and should never be 
trusted to do any good and never be planted 
as received. If shaken out, however, and 
every particle of soil washed from the roots, 
they will soon recover. Many have been the 
failures through planting such things with 
the ball intact. All newly-planted Del- 
phiniums should be planted 3 inches deeper 
in the soil than formerly. Many new roots 
issue as from the base of the growing crown, 
hence this advice. Freshly-established pot 
plants may be planted intact, but a scrap of 
a plant merely placed in a pot to execute an 
order should be shaken clear of all soil. The 
smallest plants and any novelties may be 
started in a little good fibrous loam, or potted 
for a month before planting out. All reason- 
ably-sized plants, however, are best planted 
direct. Such as these will only flower 
moderately this year while forming fine tufts 
for another season. Effective groups may be 
made by planting six plants or more over a 
3 feet area, 18 inches being ample space be- 
tween any two of these. So arranged the 
group will make a fine display, and the 
plants, if well mulched every year, could be 
left alone for three years. Watering and 
feeding are all important when flowering, and 
should not be overlooked. In the third year, 


Delphinium Nettie 


F A delightful novelty with bold, tapering spikes of sky blue flowers 
with conspicuous black centre 


- blue, white eye). 


ie oe Pate at a ra cde — 3 
: ‘ ; 
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if the plants have been well done to, they will — 
be very effective. — ee 
Very effective masses for’ the shrubbery — 
border, or like places as the margin of the — 
woodland, may be secured by growing seed- 
lings planted in good soil and away from — 
hungry tree roots. Seeds of a good strain — 
are now cheap, and such are of great value. — 
Seeds are best sown in the open in drills. If - 
sown very thinly the plants may remain in the — 
seed-bed for a year, finally transferring to — 
their flowering quarters in due course. © ~~ 
_ There are now many fine varieties, a good ~ 
selection embracing Belladonna (Cambridge ~ 
blue, white centre), King of Delphiniums 
(indigo blue, large individual flowers), Boy 
Kelway (sky blue, with rosy tint), Monarch of ~ 
All (violet and purple with black-brown eye), — 
Nettie (bold, tapering spikes, sky blue, with 
conspicuous black centre, see illustration), — 
Lord Rosebery (indigo blue shot with purple, ~ 
white eye), Moerheimi (white), Rev. E. ~ 
Lascelles , (dark _blue with central white — 
rosette, one of the best), The Alake (outer — 
sepals royal blue, inner sepals violet-purple, — 
spikes very massive), and Lorna Doone (soft 
Av Gr 
Anyone interested in the culture of — 
Delphiniums cannot fail to have noticed the 
multiplicity of varieties offered. It may be 
said that so far as names are concerned the 
distinctions are many, but when the spikes 
of blooms on clumps growing side by side — 
are compared the real differences are few. ~ 
Everyone who grows these very charming, 
stately border plants knows that the principal 
colours are to be found in gradations of blue — 
and purple; that plants are easily raised from — 
seed and will bloom the second year. This, I — 
submit, accounts for many Delphiniums — 
differing only very slightly, yet possessing 
different names. Raisers of new sorts are, 
of course, open to name them, as they think — 
fit, and this is what is apparently being done — 
by several people who specialise in them. I 7 
have heard the remark more than once in 
regard to spikes of Delphiniums with — 
separate names. There is much of a much- 
ness about them. It is a difficulty which has — 
gradually crept in of recent years, and is, I 
think, due to so many seedlings being raised. 


MIDLANDER. | 








Dahlia Propagation 


There are various ways of increasing these 
plants, the easiest, perhaps, being division of — 
the tubers, which is well-suited to those who 
want only a few. The thing to do is to cut © 
through the base of the stem of last year so 
as to include a part of such stem, for it is here ~ 
new growth takes place. Tubers may not-be — 
severed, but large ones can be shortened, and — 
then the parts may either be potted or put ~ 
into shallow, boxes, covered with soil, placed 
under glass until safe to plant out at the end ~ 
of May. At first be most particular as to — 
water, as too much moisture is likely to pre- — 
vent satisfactory progress. The greater num- ~ 
ber of young plants is reared annually from — 
cuttings, and in this way they are produced — 
by the thousand by growers for sale, The ~ 
tubers are at.this period placed on a moist 7 
bottom in medium warmth, and they soon 
push up new. growths. As a rule the first of © 
these do not provide good material, especially ~ 
if stout and sappy. Cut these back close to — 
the old stem, but at the same time doing no 
damage to the bark low down, for it is here ¥Z 
that the “eyes ’’ should follow to produce the ~ 
cuttings of a wiry nature. Cut these when 
not over 3 inches in length and dibble in, — 
about six around the rim of each small pot. — 
Use a sweet, fresh loam, with leaf-mould and_ 
sand added. When finished soak thoroughly — 
with water; then place the pots in a closed 
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Saxifraga Obristi 


ILLUSTRATED 


GARDENING 


iF A rare hybrid with pure white flowers - 


frame within the greenhouse.. An ideal place 
to root the cuttings is where bottom-heat can 
be given and less of the closed frame, for then 
roots form quickly without the top being 
forced up spindly. As the spring advances 
the cuttings will root without warmth other 
than that of sunshine, but at that period it is 
well to have the closed frame within the glass- 
house. Shade during the brighter part of the 
day and sprinkle with water on occasion. 
Rooted cuttings should be potted singly into 
small pots the moment rooting has taken 
place. If left to get pot-bound they do not 
recover easily, and later a shift into those of 
s-inch diameter will produce the bigger plant 
to put outside. 
What is known as a pot root or tuber gives 
a capital start to a grower. Such are formed 
by keeping rooted cuttings of one year in this 
small space till the following. They cannot 
- get large, but if started into growth and 
_ given a shift into a bigger pot their progress 
is more rapid, indeed, than in those plants of 
- the current season. They flower earlier, 
- which is an advantage in districts usually 
notable for frosts in early autumn. 
Satisfactory young plants are those which 
are kept going in the young state by potting, 
and by bringing along in a cool frame after 
March. It is not safe, generally, to plant out 
- before the end of May. Meantime, the neces- 
_ sary protection at night should be provided, 
' for the Dahlia is one of the first of outdoor 
- subjects to feel the effects of cold. Hes. 


aA 


be 


Godetias to Sow Now: 


_ / Godetias are showy and_ free-blooming 
annuals. The introduction of the variety 
~ Lady Albemarle, —with its rosy-crimson 
_ flowers, evoked much interest at the time, 
and may, I think, be said to have opened the 
way to a wider popularity of an annual that 
_ only needs to be sown in borders open to the 
sun, and where the soil is fairly light. During 
the last 20 years much progress has been 
made with Godetias, and to-day it is possible 
__.to have them in a variety of shades, em- 
_ bracing rose, lavender, white, scarlet, and 
pale pink, in double and single forms in 





- some instances. At one time they would not 


| have been considered ideal flowers for cutting. 


To-day we have the choice of dwarf, compact 


' varieties with double flowers that are valuable 


_ for cutting. Towards the end of March or 
in April is the best time to sow the seed. 
nd : MIDLANDER. 
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Saxifraga Mrs. Leng 
Flowers golden yellow 


Saxifrages at Brookside 


FEW days ago we called at Brookside 
A Seseies Oxford, just in time to see a 
number of pans of flowering Alpines be- 
ing packed for an exhibition at Westminster. 

Mr. R. Tucker’s pans of Alpines are well 
known to visitors to the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s shows; have they.not been a centre 
of attraction to lovers of Alpines at the spring 
meetings this year? 

Saxifrages form the chief attraction at 
Brookside and are particularly well repre- 
sented. The new variety, Brookside, which 
gained an Award of Merit this year, was just 
passing over at the time of our visit. It is, 
indeed, a splendid Burseriana form with pure 
white flowers as large as a shilling and borne 
in abundance above tight cushions of silvery 
leaves. One has only to see this new form 
by the side of Burseriana Gloria to realise 
that it is in all respects a much finer plant. 

The rare hybrid, S. Obristi, was just at its 
very best, and what a glorious plant it is, 
with large pure white flowers and yellow 
anthers. The individual flowers are about 
2 inch across and freely borne on slender 
stems about 1 inch above compact grey 
rosettes of foliage. 

S. kewensis, a little-known hybrid with 
small pink flowers and crimson-red stems and 
buds, was flowering; also Burseriana 
sulphurea, with pale sulphur-yellow flowers 
not so deep in colour as the better-known 
Faldonside, which everyone seems to agree 
is the best of the yellow-flowered Kabschias. 

There is an-art in making up Alpines in 
pans, especially for exhibition. We were ad- 
miring a pan of the golden-yellow-flowered 
Saxifraga Mrs. Leng that looked so well- 
established that it might have been in the 
same pan for years. The Moss-covered rock 
was firmly embedded in the soil and the 
Saxifrages had all the appearance of having 
grown between the stones, and yet, as Mr. S. 
Jacobs told us, he had made it up that very 
morning ! ;” 

There were many Alpines in addition to 
Saxifrages to attract attention, and among 
those in bloom were the violet-flowered 
Primula Juliana, the soft rosy-pink Pasque 
Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla Mme. van der 
Elst), and the lovely Anemone vernalis with 
flowers. and stems clothed in silvery down. 

At-one time Mr. Tucker used to collect 
Alpines in the Tyrol and other mountains of 


Europe. 


The heart-breaking rosettes of Saxifraga 
florulenta, from the Maritimes, still linger at 
Brookside. : 

There is a good stock of collected Saxi- 
fraga tombeanensis and the rare Daphne 
rupestris and its superb variety, grandiflora, 
with heads of waxy pink flowers twice the 
size of those of D, rupestris. 


Oxalis floribunda - 


What a favourite plant this is with 
cottagers! In some villages it is one of the 
commonest sights to see large clumps of it 
grown in tubs on each side of the house-door, 
and it always seems to be full of flower. It 
revels in sunshine and the rosy-pink blossoms 
are very cheerful. There is a white form, 
too, which is very good and quite as vigorous 
as the type—which is not always the case 
with white forms. It appreciates a light, 
rather sandy soil, but, given full sun, it is not 
at all fastidious. N. L 


Carnation blooms splitting 

Will you please tell me the cause of my Car- 
nation blooms splitting the calyx? I have about 
two dozen different varieties and they nearly 
all suffer with this complaint, and I am ata 
loss as to the reason. I keep them in a tem- 
perature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. by day and 
s degs. lower at night time. I give full air 
on all favourable occasions and leave a crack 
on during the night. They are not crowded 
in any way, and the plants are perfectly 
healthy, having richly-coloured foliage. I 
feed them once a fortnight with prepared 
Carnation manure, very weak. They are in 


-no way forced. They have not been like this 


in. previous years, but I was wondering if 
propagating from the same stock year after 
year would be the cause. 
A REGULAR READER. 

[It is pretty certain that the trouble of the 
split calyx this year is caused by the unusual 
absence of sun of late; at any rate complaints 
are general. There is nothing that can make 


up for want of light, and consequent slowness 


of development. The fault named has been 
noted in the case of varieties hitherto found 
perfect.. As your treatment seems so sound, 
and the appearance of the plants so good, it 
is probable that as the spring advances all 
will be well.] 
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New Forms in Twuberous-rooted Begonias 


Varieties may be raised from seed, or dry tubers should be purchased 
within the next few weeks 


LTHOUGH wonderful improvements 

have been effected among many kinds of 

greenhouse plants during recent years, 
there are few in which such remarkable’ de- 
velopments have been achieved as in tuberous 
Begonias. _Not only have new colours been 
secured; the form and size of flowers have 
also been greatly improved. The p'ants are 
beautiful ornaments of the conservatory and 
greenhouse for several months, and _ ex- 
perience has proved them invaluable as bed- 
ding plants, enduring unfavourable weather 
which is fatal to many of the older bedding 
subjects. From the best strains of seed it is 
easy, with a little care and patience, to raise 
a fine stock of plants possessing the highest 
decorative qualities, with the possibility of 
securing some striking novelties, equal in 
merit to choice named Begonias. 

FO W2G. 


When seen at its best it is almost im- 
possible to imagine a more beautiful pot plant 
than a double- flowered, tuberous - rooted 
Begonia. The neat habit, the luxuriant 
green foliage; and the perfect form of the 
large, brightly-coloured flowers place it fore- 
most amongst flowering plants for groups. 
But quite as important from the view of those 
who must have variety for greenhouse decora- 
tion are the several other types.. The oldest 
is the single flowered, and in a good Strain 
the flowers are remarkable for their size and 
rich colours. The crested type, which is also 
single, has a peculiar, often distinct growth 
on the centre of each petal, and is very pretty. 
Another Single group is.the frilled, and in 
this case the petals are deeply waved and em- 
brace many delightful shades of colour. But 
these do not exhaust all the types, for raisers 
have been busy of recent years, and have been 
successful in evolving a group with flowers 
closely resembling a double Daffodil, and 
another set bears Pzeony-like flowers. And 
then there is the drooping set for hanging 
baskets, gems of their class, capable of con- 
verting ordinary Moss-lined wire baskets into 
a shower of- beautiful flowers under green- 





house conditions. And all may be raised 
from seed, or they can be purchased as dry 
tubers from now until May. ~ 

Seed should be sown early if not already 
sown, and if the seedlings are well grown 
they make nice plants fit for 5-inch pots in 
July, and will bloom until November. Be- 
gonias need a night temperature of 60 degs. 
to ensure rapid germination, and if this is not 
available it would be wise to purchase seed- 
lings from specialists, which are available 
from May onwards. Contrary to the general 
imagination these travel without apparent 
suffering, and develop into quite as large 


plants as those raised under ideal conditions 


at home. Begonias resent a dry atmosphere 
at any time, and yet to treat them, except in 


’ the early stages, as anything but cool green- 


house plants is to run risks of weakened 
growths and mite, the pest which all who 
know these plants and their enemies fear 
most. 


PRICKING OUT THE SEEDLINGS. 


The seed, which is very small, should be 
sown on the surface of a well-drained pan of 
fine soil. No time should be lost in pricking 
out the seedlings when they have reached the 
rough-leaf stage, for very often it is through 
waiting for them to grow larger that many 
fail in their first attempt. Light shade in a 
moist temperature of about 60 degs. will soon 
start them growing strongly, and over-crowd- 
ing must be avoided by potting singly into 
small pots when ready. It is important not 
to overlook the small or backward plants, for 
it is often that in'so far as doubles are ¢on- 
cerned these yield the best blooms. 


SYRINGE DAILY WHEN GROWING. 


Artificial heat may safely be dispensed with 
after May is out, but a dry atmosphere ought 
never to be permitted. Syringe between the 
pots. daily, and overhead until the flowers 
begin to open, and while affording all clear 
light possible protect. from strong sunshine. 
Pot on into the flowering pots when the root 
action indicates that more room would be 





A pretty corner in the flower garden at Easterton, Milngavie, designed 
by Maxwell M. Hart 


atmosphere of a dry greenhouse or frame. The 


~ bloom should result. 
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acceptable, using a compost of two parts — 
fibrous loam, one part leaf-mould, and some — 
sharp sand to keep it porous. Artificial fer- — 
tilisers should be used sparingly, as better re- — 
sults follow by feeding with natural liquid ~ 
manure when the pots are well filled with 
roots. + oe 

Many lose good tubers in winter through — 
not being careful in ripening them off. As 
the plants cease flowering water sparingly, — 
and as soon as the stems fall discontinue 
altogether. The crowns of the tubers must — 
then be carefully dried by exposure to the 


K 


best way of storing for the winter is to shake ~ 
the tubers free of soil and store-in dry sand — 
in a temperature of 50 degs. To start them 
into growth again in spring, place in shal-— 
low boxes of light soil and do not cover the ~ 
crowns. A moist atmosphere will soon be— 
followed by signs of life, and when 3 inch of — 
growth has been made pot up as before. — 
Where intended for summer bedding, a pur-_ 
pose for which double Begonias are now very 
popular, it is not necessary to pot, as placed a ~ 
few inches apart in boxes, and kept cool, they ~ 
can be planted out very easily and show no ~ 
ill effects. Named varieties are numerous ~ 
and_are fully described in specialists’ cata- 
logues. “< 
Border Carnations 


F only people could be convinced how — 

hardy the modern border Carnation is I 

am certain it would be more generally — 
grown in town gardens, but as practically 
every bloom exhibited-is grown in pots under — 
glass the prevailing idea seems to be that it 1s 
useless to try and get a decent show any other 
way. So far as trouble goes no plant can do- 
without attention if it is to thrive, and if 
properly staked when planted, and a few 
strands of black cotton criss-crossed between 
them, the Carnation asks little more except © 
treading in firmly after frost than any other 
perennial, for such it certainly is, and if left 
will make sturdy growth, from which, for — 
gardén or house decoration, quantities of 
| As to expense, the ~ 
many layers to be taken from a good plant 
make the Carnation, as a matter of fact, very _ 
cheap indeed, even tdking the price of a 
novelty into account, while the good old, 
tried, and valued varieties are within any-— 
one’s reach, and if layered the cost is far less — 
than buying from that plausible merchant 
with his basket of ‘‘ Jacks’’ labelled with all_ 
the best-known names, and from which one 
is hoping such great things, for, as is always” 
the case with these rogue plants, they are 
very fine specimens. era: 

An even cheaper, and at the same time 
more interesting, way is to grow from seed, 
and March is the time to start if a little heat~ 
is available, otherwise it is better to defer 
sowing until April. Good seed will germinate 
quickly in seed pans of firm, damp, sandy soil, — 
kept shaded until the seedlings appear; then _ 
give plenty of air and light. Plant each seed” 
separately, thus ensuring proper space, so 
that the tiny roots will not be injured when it” 
is time to prick out, which can be done any 
time after the first pair of leaves form; but I 
advise waiting until there are two pairs at — 
least. About the middle of July is a good 
time to plant out, and as seedlings are usually — 
hefty subjects, 15 inches to 18 inches is not 
too much space to allow between each plant. 
They generally flower profusely the follow-— 
ing summer, many being quite good enough — 
to grow on, and in some lucky cases to show. — 

I have often been asked if yellow-ground © 
fancies are as hardy as selfs. I should say 
quite, for one cannot always answer for an 
individual failure. In light soil most apricots 
and yellows seem to do well, and Lieut. | 
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Shackleton, considered a shy grower, 
flourishes with me and layers well. Link- 
man, Melton Prior, Gloriosa, Sweetheart, 
and Edenside, although some find the last 
named a‘‘ burster,’’ are well-known varieties, 
while nothing can beat Viceroy, Bookham 
Belle, and Highland Mary among the novel- 
ties, to which I would also add Dr. Connor, 
a strong and shapely, grower of good form. 
In white grounds, Steerforth, Prospero, Fair 
Ellen (very early), Maharajah, Mrs. Hawks- 
bee, and Mrs. Murray are handsome and 
strong, although one does not seem to see so 
many in general cultivation; while in shades 
of rose and pink Margaret Keep, Salmon 
Clove, Bookham Rose, Cherry Blossom, and 
Pearl Clove will satisfy all and sundry. For 
fancies other than white or yellow grounds, 
there are The Cadi, Saracen, and Mrs. 
Andrew Brotherstone, while among’ selfs 
generally it is hard to choose, but I should 
certainly grow Elizabeth Shiffner (orange), 
Gordon Douglas (crimson), Grenadier (scar- 
let), White Fox, Cleopatra (madder ticked 
red, always reliable and a profuse bloomer), 
and last but not least The Grey Douglas. I 
think this beautiful heliotrope variety and the 
unique fancy Kelso are still to be beaten so 
far as colour is concerned, and they can both 
be grown in the open border with confidence. 
One thing must always be remembered in 
planting Carnations: they must have lime, 
and delight in old mortar rubble. Crushed 
oyster shell adds to their lustre, and a dress- 
ing of old soot, particularly in the spring, is 
always beneficial. J. B. WELLS. 


Daffodil Harvest Moon 


Harvest Moon is a triandrus hybrid, and I 
believe was first exhibited by the Donard 
Nursery Company at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Daffodil Show in 1921, when their 
group was awarded a gold medal. As may 
be seen from the picture, it more or less re- 
sembles a trumpet Daffodil, like the well- 
known King Alfred or Empress, and but for 
its parentage would appear at shows under 
the ‘‘ Trumpets.’’ The colour is a beautiful 
shade of pale yellow. To the man in the 
street this soft colouring is what probably 
differentiates it more than anything from the 
other class. J. T. Bennett-Poé is one of the 
oldest and best known of the triandrus 
hybrids—bar, of course, the lovely Queen of 
Spain, which is as old as the hills. Marie 
Hall and Princess Ena are newer varieties 
and more nearly approach Harvest Moon in 
their general appearance. The yellow-toned 
triandrus* hybrids are the result of a cross 
between a yellow incomparabilis or a yellow 
trumpet with either Narcissus triandrus, or 
Narcissus triandrus calathinus.. The last- 
nAmed is far the best pollen parent to use. 

JosEpH Jacor. 


Sunny Borders 


Complaints are made in a dry summer of 
the disadvantage of south borders by reason 
of plants becoming parched. There is, of 
course, something to be said on this account, 
but not infrequently it is because the soil was 
not properly prepared in the first instance, or 
neglect in use of hoe or hand-fork. - Even in 
a summer of abnormal heat one may, by 
mulching with old manure and leaf-mould, 
extend the gayness of the border. One does 
not forget certain plants, such as Godetias, 
Tagetes, Senecios, Portulacas, and Antir- 
rhinums. WOODBASTWICK. 


China Asters 


Usually Asters are not wanted much before 
September, and, that being so, there is really 
no need to raise them in March.. For some 
years now I have sown seed out of doors in 
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May in a sunny position, in well-drained soil, 
and. with which have been imcorporated leaf- 
mould and coarse sand. Last year—a very 
indifferent season—plants bloomed in Sep- 
tember, only about a fortnight later than 
those brought up in the orthodox fashion. 
Asters are hardier than many people imagine. 
In the open air one has to watch the seedlings 
when they appear and keep slugs at bay, but 
they are sturdier when grown-out of doors, 
flowering just as-freely. ~ WOoDBASTWICK. 


2 


Primroses and Polyanthuses 


Those who desire to have a good display of 
these flowers next year should sow the seed 
now in a cold frame. In’ April the seed ger- 
minates well on’a sunny border, but those 
who sow now gain an appreciable start. At 
this season germination is not rapid in a 
cold frame, therefore a good layer of silver 
sand should be placed on the surface soil after 
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Daffodil Harvest Moon 
A soft shade of pale yellow 


sowing to prevent the formation of Moss. If 
the pot or pan is well watered before placing 
in frame, and covered with a sheet of glass, 
no more water will be required until the seed- 
lings are up. Before they become crowded 
prick out into boxes of rich soil, afterwards 
planting them in a well-manured border. One 
facing east is the best. Here the plants may 
remain until required for filling beds, etc., 
in November. In this part (Devon), if we 
plant a few batches in a very sheltered posi- 
tion we obtain flowers all through the autumn 


and winter. | ERS Oe 


Pricking off 

Numerous seedlings and newly-rooted cut- 
tings will now have to be pricked off. Use 
ordinary propagating-boxes unless ready- 
mades can be secured from a fishmonger. A 
compost of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould with half quantity of sand will prove 
suitable. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Gloxinias and Begonias 


These may now be shaken out, and after 
repotting into a mixture of two parts loam, 
one part peat and leaf-soil, and the remainder 
wood-ashes, sharp sand, and a sprinkling of 
bone-meal they should be placed in a house 
having a brisk and moist atmosphere, under 
which conditions healthy growth will quickly 
develop. Introduce the plants in batches ac- 
cording to requirements; as the later plants 
may be retarded if kept on the staging of a 
cool house, or even in a dark frost-proof 
room. Seedlings should be pricked off singly 
into 24-inch pots as soon as they become large 
enough to handle and placed on shelves near 
the glass, where a brisk temperature is 
maintained. Perpetual-flowering Carnations 
should be given diluted manure-water at fre- 
quent intervals, as these are blooming freely 
and the strong growths now developing are a 
considerable drain upon the plants. Those 
raised from early batches of cuttings should 
now be ready for placing in 4-inch pots, and 
when these have attained 6 inches in height 
break out the leading growth and thus force 
the cutting to form a bushy plant. 


Forced shrubs 

Any pruning necessary with those which 
have flowered should now be carried out, and 
if these are to be used again next year any 
repotting should also be done without delay, 
and the plants, whether Lilacs, Prunus, 
Azaleas, Staphyleas, or Deutzias, should be 
pruned and placed in a warm house, where 
they may be~ frequently sprayed. and en- 
couraged to form strong new growth. 


Melons and Cucumbers 


These should be sown at intervals to main- 
tain an unbroken supply. A brisk moist heat 
is essential for the successful cultivation of 
these, and, as the plants are subject to at- 
tacks of red-spider, the water-troughs should 
never be permitted to get dry. 


The kitchen garden 


If the weather is favourable and the soil in 
good working condition the sowing of 
Brussels Sprouts, Winter Greens, Leeks, 
Cabbage, etc., on well-prepared ground may 
be carried out, but should the soil be at all 
pasty this work should be deferred for a few 
days. After the sowing and filling in of the 
drills protect the beds with nets—raised a dis- 
tance from the ground—or by well-bushed 
Pea boughs, from the ravages of small birds, 
and keep a sharp look-out for mice. Sow 
main crop Peas, and a start may be made 
with the planting of second: early Potatoes, 
choosing well-drained soil and allowing 2 feet 
6 inches between the rows and a foot between 
the sets. Seakale will now respond more 
freely in the open if covered with jars, the 
latter buried in leaves and stable manure. 


Flower garden 
If the beds havebeen well prepared before- 


hand a start may be made with the sowing of 


hardy annuals. The soil should be light and 
well aerated and in good, workable condition. 
Scatter the seeds thinly. It is a common 
practice to see these bright flowers sown as 
thick as Cress and thus prevented from de- 
veloping their true character. Stir up the 
surface soil among plantations of Wall- 
flowers, Sweet Williams, Polyanthuses, and 
other spring flowers to encourage growth and 
complete the pointing over of the surface 
among flowering shrubs. E. MarkHaM. 
Gardener to William Robinson, Esq. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early pot Figs 

If started in November these are now at 
the most critical period. While the fruits re- 
main apparently stationary it is essential that 
the treatment remain steady. Maintain a 
night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs., 
and yo degs. by day artificially. During 
severe weather, however, a fall of 5 degs. 
should be allowed in preference to maintain- 
ing the above temperatures by means of ex- 
cessive fire-heat. Take advantage of favour- 
able weather conditions to give ventilation on 
the sheltered side of the house. Close early 
to allow a rise of 10 degs., with plenty of 
moisture in the atmosphere. During the 
flowering period it is advisable to discontinue 
the use of the svringe. Afford liquid mafure 
as needed and keep a sharp look out for 
brown-scale and red-spider. The latter should 
not appear, however, if sufficient moisture is 
maintained in the atmosphere. 


Primula obconica - . 

Make a sowing of this in a well-drained pan 
of light, sandy soil, which has been passed 
through a fine sieve. When prepared, water 
the pans of soil with a fine rose and allow it 
to drain before sowing. The seed is some- 
what slow to germinate, and should not .be 
covered with soil. Place a sheet of glass over 
the pan to conserve the moisture and shade 
with a piece of brown paper. Place in a warm 
greenhouse, and as soon as the seedlings are 
sufficiently strong enough prick them out into 
pans of sandy soil; or, for preference, singly 
into small thumb-pots. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 


Plants raised from summer-sown seed will 
now be ready for placing in their flowering 
pots. Use clean, well-drained receptacles, 
and a compost consisting of one part good 
yellow loam, half part leaf-soil, a good 
sprinkling of silver sand, and a dusting each 
of a reliable fertiliser and soot. The com- 
post should be carefully firmed round the ball 
of soil, taking care not to press it too firm. 
It is advisable to finish the surface of the soil 
in the form of a mound round the stem of the 
plant. Water must be given with care, 
especially at»first; but as the pots become 
nicely filled with roots afford liquid manure 
at frequent intervals until the flower-heads 
begin to show colour, 


Rock garden 


Constant care and attention to the removal 
of weeds while in a young state are absolutely 
essential. If allowed to become established 
they are not only more difficult to dislodge 
but apt to seriously disturb-and damage the 
other plants when removed. Keep a sharp 
look out for snails and slugs, which, if not 
quickly detected and destroyed, soon play 
havoc among the various subjects, and only 
too often these are the choicest specimens. 
After the winter frost and rain a suitable top- 
dressing will prove of great benefit. Some of 
the choicest subjects will probably require a 
little special treatment, but a compost con- 
sisting of refuse from the potting bench, 
mixed with sharp sand and grit, may well be 
used for general purposes. The surface of 
the whole garden should be gone over, and 
wherever roots or offshoots are exposed they 
should be covered. Frost also tends to loosen 


the plants, and such should be made firm - 


again. 25 
A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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- Carrot should now be made. St. Valery and — 


bed about 2 feet deep, place them in a conical 


over the entire surface of the bed and be 
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<< -Scotlands<.-- 
Vegetables We 


A sowing of an intermediate variety of © 


James’ Scarlet Intermediate are both excel- 
lent varieties of this class. .On shallow soils 
it is advisable to rely more upon an inter- — 
mediate variety than on the long varieties, as 
they are apt to “ fork ’’ under such condi- 
tions. If not already done, plant out 
autumn-sown Cabbages, Savoys, and ~ 
Brussels Sprouts in rows 2 feet apart and 
13 feet apart in the row. Make another sow- 
ing of Peas. Senator is an excellent 23 feet 
second early variety. If the lines of Peas are, 
say, 4 feet apart, sow ‘Spinach between the 
rows. If not, make another sowing of ~ 
Spinach elsewhere. Apply some stimulant— 
soot, dry sifted fowl-manure, wood-ashes, or — 
some approved artificial fertiliser—to autumn- — 
sown crops of Spinach and Onions, also 
Spring Cabbage, Seakale Beet, and 
Asparagus Kale, and after the application ~ 
run the Dutch hoe through these various ~ 
crops. < aa 


Peaches 

As soon as late Peaches have set their — 
fruits the trees should be vigorously syringed ~ 
to rid them of the decaying flowers. When ~ 
trees in the early house have begun to make 
new wood freely the work of disbudding™~ 
should be taken in hand. In the case of 
partly-developed trees sufficient properly-— 
placed growths must be left to form. the 
framework of the future tree, but fully-~ 
developed trees need only have retained a ~ 
number of shoots left equal to those left last — 
year, which means that from near the base — 
of each 1923 shoot bearing fruit this year a 7 
succession shoot should be provided for and ~ 
ultimately trained in. All other shoots should — 
be disbudded, but the work should be done by — 
degrees so as not to give a check to the tree. — 


Melons ; 


Early Melons should now be planted out; — 
for early crops’ especially. A good plan is to” 
simply build a square about 13 feet by 13 feet, 
with inverted loamy turves for each plant, © 
and plant in the centre of the square. Later ~ 
on, when the roots show on the surface, some — 
top-dressing can be added. Maintain a night = 
temperature of 65 degs., allowing 5 degs. 
more during the day, which may be increased — 
another 5 degs. or rather more with sun-— 
heat. Another sowing may now be made for 
later crops. — - 4 


Mushrooms 3" ae 

A crop of Mushrooms can now be more ~ 
easily raised as the solar heat increases. Any 
outhouse can be utilised for. the purpose. - 
Collect sufficient horse-droppings to form a 


heap,. and when fermentation commences 
turn them over into a similar heap and repeat 
the operation. Next form the bed, beating: 
the materials firm with the back of the fork 
as the work proceeds. When the bed attains. 
a temperature of 80 degs. spawn. it. Break — 
the spawn into pieces the size of a pigeon’s 
egg and insert those about 2 inches below the 
surface at about 9 inches apart. A thin layer 
of finely-sifted loam should then be spread 


beaten firm with the back of a spade. 


Pentstemons : 4 
These should now be planted out in deeply-— 
dug, well-enriched soil. They look best 
either in entire beds or borders, or in large 
drifts in a mixed arrangement. Plant about 
1 foot apart, handling them carefully, as their 
fleshy roots are somewhat brittle. E. 
: - CHARLES COMFORT. ~ 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig. — 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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Buckinghamshie Chrstinas Potato Planting Society 


Lord Lincolnshire’s Presidency 


The interesting scheme propounded by Mr. 
Joseph R. Holmes, of Christchurch Vicarage, 
High Wycombe, for the cultivation of Christ- 
mas new Potatoes, has sufficiently interested 
the Marquis of Lincolnshire, a former Presi- 
dent of the Board of Agriculture, to accept 
the presidency of the Buckinghamshire 
Christmas Potato Planting Society, which 
has also come under the notice of His 
Majesty the King and his gardeners at 
Windsor and Sandringham. The object of 
_ the Society is to broadcast the advantages to 
all interested horticulturists and to popularise 
_ the utility of planting the eee year’s seed 


' Potatoes for Christmas cul linary purposes. 


_ The simplicity of the process is manifest from 
the success of last year’s highly satisfactory 
results, Through the organisation of the 
_ Society the scheme has spread all over the 
country with great enthusiasm, and the 
Executive are now issuing instructions to 
enable growers to mature their own ‘seed to 
meet the coming season’s requirements. ~ It 
is pointed out that Potatoes of the following 
-classes are recommended, where obtainable, 
, King Edward, Arran Chief, Abundance, 
and Great Scot. At the same time any sound 
seed Potato can be planted, preferably of the 
medium-crop class. Planting should take 
place not later than the first week in August 
in the usual manner, and instructions should 
be followed thereafter as to preventing the 
growths from the attack of frost, due regard 
being paid to covering the rows with straw. 
With reference to maturing seed for the en- 
suing season, obtain sound seed from last 
year’s growth and place them singly in small, 
airy trays in a dry, draughty shed with plenty 
of light. They will gradually begin to 
assume a greenish hue, and they will remain 
sound up to July next ‘provided they are not 
allowed to get heated in any shape or form. 
Last season’s plantings were undertaken 
_ as far south as the Scilly Isles, and as far 
north as the Orkneys, with highly satisfac- 
- tory results. Through the instrumentality of 


“Mr. Holmes, who is a well-known expert in 
- nautical affairs, 


the Brethren of Trinity 


House have been een hare te with, with 
the result that most of the lighthouse keepers 
round the eastern and western coasts are join- 
ing in the scheme by planting their own 
little garden enclosures with tubers. It may 
be claimed, therefore, that the Buckingham- 
shire Society has done much to popularise a 
movement which, if taken up with real in- 
terest and enthusiasm, should be attended 
with very satisfactory results. 


Hints to planters 


For the guidance of intending planters the 
following hints will be found useful :— 

It is necessary to select some sheltered 
ground facing south, and protected as much 
as possible from the north-east wind. Turn 
well over and loosen the earth with the usual 
garden fork, and once the drill or allotted 
spot is ready, slightly manure with fresh 
stable refuse (if obtainable), and plant a 
whole seed Potato of last year—at least 
7 inches deep—and cover with loose soil. On 
the appearance of the plant above the sur- 
face, slightly press down carefully all sides 
within 2 inches or 3 inches of the growth, 
and cover the whole to a depth of 2 inches or 
3 inches, rising in the centre with loose earth 
other than that about the plant, so that the 
tuber root may have all the earth protection 
it can get against prospective frost. On the 
appearance ‘of frost, cover the whole plant 
with a layer of stable straw’ bedding or such 
other suitable material as will protect the de- 
veloping expectations maturing below ground 
from being so affected, when all will go well, 
and the result amply repay the labour of cul- 
ture perseverance. Do not dig for Potatoes 
until two days before Christmas, and then 
only lift what is actually required for use, 
taking care to protect the next plant at its 
base. 


Preparing for Onions 
The plot intended for this crop having been 
deeply cultivated and enriched early in the 
winter, should now be pointed over and ex- 
posed to drying winds for a few hours, fol- 








Tubers as lifted from one row on 
December 22nd last 


lowing which the surface should be raked 
down as finely as possible. Should the soil 
be of an unusually heavy nature a dressing of 
wood-ashes applied before the raking takes 
place will assist considerably in the formation 
of a fine tilth. Shallow drills should then be 
drawn. at 1 foot apart and the seeds sown 
thinly and evenly. After covering in and 
firming the seeds with the feet rake-the bed 
neatly over, taking care to remove all stones 
and other substances which would in any way 
interfere with the future development of the 
seeds. GSM: 


Tests of Potatoes for immunity 


from wart disease 


As the result of the trials carried out during 
1923-at Ormskirk, and by the Board of Agri- 
culture for Scotland, the following varieties 
have been added to the list of Potatoes ap- 
proved as immune for the purposes of the 
Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1923 :— 


_Karly: Balcarres. - Second earlies: The 
Massie, Wild Rose. Late or Main Crop 
varieties: Avondale, Beauty of Bute, Benalt 


Buchan Beauty, Dundarave, Early Manistee, 
Edinchip, Footprint, Golden Marvel, Keay’s 
Champion, Liddesdale Lad, Mains Surprise, 
Royal Stewart, Scottish Chief, Spion Kop. 
The Ministry of Agriculture will continue the 
seasonal tests of Potatoes and Potato seed- 
lings for- immunity to wart disease at the 
Potato Testing Station of the National In- 
stitute of Agricultural Botany at Ormskirk 
during the present year. Growers wishing to 
avail themselves of the facilities should apply 
to the Potato Testing ‘Station, Lathom, 
Ormskirk, Lancashire, for a form of entries, 
which should be filled in and returned to the 
station. > 


Sowing Turnip 
A sowing of a fast-growing Turnip may 
be made on a warm border to follow those 
sown in frames. Sow thinly in drills 
12 inches apart on a fine tilth. As soon as 
the seedlings are large enough to handle thin 


them out to 9 inches apart. During showery 


ape ne “ iS 


Se Fe s New Potatoes at Christmas : weather benefit may be derived by giving a 
a. _Winter covering and manure removed from the sides of one row before lifting dusting of soot to promote quick growth. 
af E 
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ORCHIDS 


The Broadlands collection 
R seine the we had the pleasure of 


seeing the finely-chosen collection of 

Orchids so well grown by E. R. 
Ashton, Esq., at Broadlands, Tunbridge 
Wells. Taking into consideration the cold 
weather we have had, it was_- really 
wonderful to find such a number of Orchids 
flowering so freely. The Odontoglossums 
were particularly fine, and a large percentage 
of the Cattleyas was lighting up the winter 
day with the very varied and wonderfully 
coloured blossoms. Perhaps the most striking 
of the Odontoglossums were O. triumphans 
Lionel Crawshay, with large, deep, lemon 


flowers heavily blotched with chestnut- 
brown; O. St. Wright, white, heavily 
blotched with pure light- mauve, the lip 


shading to maroon, with a pure white tip, 
and each petal possessing a sharply-defined 
white tip. O. crispum Mary Gratrix, a 
pure white round flower with delicately- 
fringed petals and a pure yellow throat, is a 
great beauty; Odontioda Joan (Fowler’s 
variety) is rich yellow, fine shape, red blotch. 

O. Cleopatra, with maroon blossoms 
shading into a deep cream with a lip of a 
still darker tint shading to snow white at the 
tip, is a most distinct variety, and there is no 
trace of any blotching in the beautifully- 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Some of the Dendrobiums were just coming 
into flower, and amongst them was a very 
rare form of D, Phalaenopsis hololeuca, with 
pure white blossoms. Ccelogyne cristata and 
one or two Oncidiums were also in bloom, 
and so can be added to the list of February 
flowers. 

Such a feast of colour as these Orchids 
afforded on a bleak, sunless, winter day was, 
indeed, a treat after gazing at grey skies and 
the bare trees on the hillside: 

H. H. Warner. 


Calanthe Veitchi | = 


This ought to be more widely known, were 
it but for its value to those who have to 
supply choice blooms at the Christmas and 
New Year seasons. It may be cut in quan- 
tity during December and January, and 
spikes nearly 3 feet in length, with from 
24 to 30 fully-expanded blooms on each, are 
serviceable. I have known them to last in 
good order for over a fortnight, provided the 
water was changed twice weekly and the 
end of the stalk shortened a little. Kirk. 


Maxillaria venusta Z 

I have, in my moderately-heated conserva- 
tory, an Orchid, Maxillaria venusta, which 
does not flower freely, I shall be obliged if 


you will be so good as to advise me as to 
treatment. 


Should the plant have full sun 


The first potting of seedling Cyclamens, showing the stage at which 
the seedlings should be at the present time 


shaded petals. Odontioda St. Andre was 
flowering well, and its rich crimson flowers 
were, indeed, charming. Odontioda Keighley- 
ensis (Fowler’s variety) at once attracted my 
attention by its distinct crimson-bordered and 
regularly-marked rounded flowers. 

Amongst the glorious Cattleya group C. 
Octave Doin (Brockhurst variety), with pale 
cream petals shading to mauve at the margins 
and a rich magenta lip reticulated to a deep 
yellow throat, isa marvellous feast of colour. 
C. Leda, with mauve petals and a very deep 
mauve labellum heavily stained with orange, 
must also be noted. 

The Lzlio-Cattleya Ariel, with its narrow 
petals of brilliant orange and blood-red lip, 
could not possibly be missed by any visitor, 
but perhaps Lzelio-Cattleya Prospero, with its 
deep, soft, apricot-tinted petals and deep 
cerise-crimson lip, was even more pleasing 
and subtle in its wonderful colouring. 

The Sophro-Lzlio-Cattleya Isabella, with 
‘its petals of pure Cattleya-mauve and deeply 
fringed lip of dark, rich, intense mauve, 
illustrated both the beauty of colour and 
form in this great feat of the hybridiser. 

Amongst other Orchids we noted a pure 
white form of the Masdevallia, with the 
usual widely-expanded lip. Near. it Ada 
aurantiaca, with long, pointed petals and 
narrow, pointed lip, forming a flower of the 
richest and deepest, yet mellow orange, lit up 
the whole end of the house like.a flame. 


/ 


or shade, much water, repotting? Any hints 
you can give me as to proper treatment will 
be much appreciated. SEAW Rie 

[This Maxillaria usually flowers in winter, 
and your moderately-heated conservatory 
should suit it very well so far as temperature 
is concerned if a minimum of about 45 degs. 
or 50 degs. is maintained. During the sum- 
mer and spring the plants should be shaded 
from strong sunlight, but in winter a light 
position fairly near the roof-glass is needed. 
The plants are kept more or less moist: 
throughout the year, the greatest quantity of 
water being required when they are making 
their new pseudo-bulbs, but at other times 
the soil is kept just moist. On no account 
must the pseudo-bulbs be allowed to shrivel 
from want of water. Repotting is only neces- 
sary when the new growths reach the edge 


_of the pot, or the soil is exhausted. When it 


is decided to repot, the plant is turned out of 
its receptacle, all the old soil and dead roots 
removed, and any useless back pseudo-bulbs 
cut away. As a rule, three are left behind 
each lead. The remainder are of no use 
whatever to the plant, but they may be potted 
up, when, usually, they break into growth, 
thereby increasing the stock. The pieces 
with leads or growing points are made up 
into a compact specimen, seeing that the leads 
are evenly distributed over the surface. Ordi- 
nary flower-pots or pans are filled to one- 
third of their depth with drainage, and the 


Ne tig nae -. “4 
rooting medium should consist of Osmunda 


‘the double purpose of promoting sleep and © 


~choice from Watercress, 
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fibre or good quality peat three parts, and one | 
part clean, live Sphagnum Moss. Press the 
soil fairly firm, and trim it off neatly with a_ 
pair of scissors when the operation is com- — 
plete. For a few weeks afford water in- 
moderation. Before any repotting is contem- 
plated roots should appear at the-base of the ~ 
young growths, then the plants will soon 
become established and hardly feel the check 
of being disturbed. —A light spray overhead 
will be beneficial during a spell of hot 
weather, and freedom from insect pests is — 
essential. ; x 7 

From the above remarks you may be able © 
to see where you go wrong. ‘Too dense shade ~ 
may be the cause of its non-flowering, or it~ 
may be in such a poor, starved condition that — 
the pseudo-bulbs are not strong enough to- 
produce a spike. If so, repot and afford — 
more liberal treatment.] a 


— 


_ Grow your own medicines 
AVE you ever thought of turning part — 


of your garden into a doctors © 
dispensary? It will provide you with all — 

the simpie remedies for minor ailments ita 
only you know what to grow. a 
If you suffer from sleepiessness try fresh 
Lettuce leaves for supper. Their juice eon—— 
tains a powerful sedative, which will help to — 
send you off into a sound, refreshing sleep. — 
Another soporific is the Onion, which, when ~ 
stewed and eaten last thing at night, answers 


curing a chill, if you should happen to have ~ 
one. Of blood-purifiers you can make your — 
Tomatoes, - and — 
Apples, eaten raw. The old saw, “* An Apple ~ 
a day keeps the doctor away,” is true enough, ~ 
but you must choose your timefor eating the | 
fruit. Have it-early in the day, so that it has — 
plenty of time to digest. If you eat the Apple — 
late at night your slumber may be disturbed. — 
Apples also help to cleanse the teeth and to — 
keep the mouth sweet. = 
Freedom from the troubles due to impuri-~ 
ties in the blood can be secured by eating 
Rhubarb’ regularly. Stew it with a litthe” 
sugar and your skin will always be bright and — 
clear. For a sore throat there is nothing so _ 
soothing as Black Currant tea, made with a — 
spoonful of Black Currant jam in hot water, 
Stir well and strain before drinking. Stewed ~ 
Black Currants are a well-known remedy for 
anzmia. Inflamed eyes can be cured by the 
application of Watercress leaves. Pound 
them with your hands, and apply them at_ 
night to your eyelids until you feel a smarting 
sensation. Then remove and go to sleep. — 
By-morning all traces of inflammation should § 
have disappeared. a 
Any of the~ green vegetables—Cabbage, 
Brussels Sprouts, Cauliflower, ete.—are_ 
valuable for cooling the blood. But, as they 
contain a good deal of an indigestible sub-— 
stance known. as cellulose, people with weal _ 
digestions should eat them sparingly. As a- 
tonic when you are feeling run-down try 
Spinach, a daily dish of which bucks you up 
amazingly. Spinach is also good for 
rheumatism and gout; so is Celery. Beetroot 
is another vegetable which acts as a tonic. 
Take a few slices with your dinner every day 
for, say, a fortnight, and you will be sur- 
prised ‘how much more alert you ~ feel. 
Asparagus needs rather a lot of room in the 
garden. Its flavour requires no recommenda-— 
tion, and, as a medicine, it is good for the 
kidneys, keeping them in_ perfect working — 
order... = R.-B. N. Everett.” © 
\ Par Station, Cornwall. — * : 
All correspondence on editorial matter 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar-— 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, 8.0., and not to individuals. — 3 
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\—that.is, spread out. 
~ is more easily said than done; but, frankly, 
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- would thrive under it. 
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The Principles of Potting 


The first potting up and the mixing of composts 


while there is much that is mechanical 
about the potting of plants there is also 
considerable art. I know this to be true, for 
while the mechanical part of the work_can be 
so perfected that 500 young plants could be 
potted into 3-inch pots in one hour, there are 
certain principles to be strictly adhered to, 
varying with different subjects, if those 500 
plants are going to thrive. These principles 
become more and more defined, and of 
greater import, too, when it is a matter of 
moving established plants from one-sized pots 
to larger. Some plants are so tenacious of 
life, and so little particular as to conditions, 
that if they are only dumped into pots and 
- given halfa chance they will grow. Potting is 
not the mere dumping of plants into pots and 
surrounding the roots with soil. Quite apart 


Pitre Ws gardeners tell us that 


~ from the question of compost, the mixing of 


which is an art in itself, and upon which I 
shall touch presently, the way the soil is 
handled and the disposition of the roots in the 
pot are very important details. The matter is 
simplified when the subject potted is a rooted 
cutting whose system of roots is as yet in 
course of formation, but when strong seed- 
lings with an abundance of roots are in ques- 
tion we have to give particular attention to 
their placing. I have often seen amateur 
friends of mine fill the pots with compost, 
flatten it with the palm of the hand, take a 
dibble and make a hole, then cram the roots 
~into the hole and-firm the soil. With all due 
respect to my friends, I venture to say that 
this routine is not right, neither is it good, 
and that only the easiest plants to grow 
I suggest that when 
being potted the roots of the seedling should 
be distributed in the soil very much as. they 
had distributed themselves in their seed-bed 
This, you may. think, 


I find it easy enough. My pot has a single 
crock over the bottom. Standing it on the 
potting bench, my right hand lightly fills it 
with soil, and at the same moment my 
fingers are inserted down one side and press 
the soil back so that one-half the pot only is 
filled. As this is sloping my left hand takes 
the seedling -and carefully, yet quickly, 


manipulating it, the roots are “spread out 


against that bank of soil as’ I have en- 
deavoured to show in Fig. 1. Then the right 
hand fills up with soil, places the index and 
middle fingers on either side of the plant, and 
presses down. Then both hands. grasp the 
pot, with the thumbs pressing down the com- 
post, and a rap or two on the bench concludes 
the operation. I have myself potted 12 plants 
like this in one minute, and I mention this 
only to prove how simple and facile the opera- 


- tion is when once mastered. 

'.. That is the first potting up of a seedling’ 
or a cutting. Now let me take a plant estab- 
- lished in a 5-inch pot which I wish to transfer 


to a 7-inch pot. The circumstances are 
different, therefore the procedure is different, 
though the principles remain the same. 
First, the pot being quite clean inside, I 
‘place a fairly large crock, concave, over the 
hole and add nearly 1 inch of crocks broken 
up into 3-inch pieces. Then I take a hand- 


_ ful or two of the coarser particles of the com- 


post, filling it into the pot with the left hand. 
The right hand holds a potting stick, with 


_ which I quite lightly ram down the compost. 


_Then, taking the plant from the 5-inch pot, I 
take off the top edge of the soil and the 


erocks from the bottom, thus liberating a_ 


few roots, but I do not otherwise disturb the 
ball. 4 stand it then in the oentre of the 


of. 


7-inch pot, at such depth as to bring its top 
about 1 inch below the rim of the pot. This 
leaves r inch all round to be filled in with 
the new compost (Fig. 2). I add this gradu- 
ally with the left hand, while the right is busy 
with the potting-stick, ramming it to its re- 
quired condition: Always there should be 
1 inch between the finished surface of the 
compost and the rim of the pot. Directly a 
plant is potted it should have one good water- 
ing, and then only very light wettings until 
the roots begin to grow. This routine 
applies to all established plants being re- 
potted, though it is modified or increased 
according to the size of the pots. <A few 
words as to 

Composts, for without some knowledge of 
héw to make and mix them nothing. but un~ 
deserved good luck can bring success. That 
for young plants, whether seedlings or cut- 
tings, must be free from nitrogenous 
manure. To give them manure would be 
equivalent to feeding a baby on beef steak. 
They can get all they need from loam and 
leaf-mould and sand. Their business is not 
to get fat, but to make much root, and the 
more these have to meander in search of 
nutriment the longer they will grow and the 
more they will branch out. So, as a simple 
and sufficient formula let me prescribe two- 
thirds sandy loam, one-third sifted leaf-soil, 
and a generous addition of coarse sand. Bear 
in mind they must be potted reasonably firm, 
but not hard. For established plants a general 
formula would be one-half chopped fibrous 
loam, one-quarter each of sifted leaf-soil 
and coarsely-sifted rotted manure, with sand. 
To these may be added other feeding in- 
gredients, such as crushed bone or super- 
phosphate or other chemical, according to 
the needs of particular plants. Let the com- 
post be free from foreign ingredients—clean, 
sweet, wholesome, for plants are quite as 
fastidious as any of us as to their likes and 
dislikes. They do, however, respond to 
sweetness and cleanliness. Rae ae bs 


Ricaardn Elliottiana (Golden 
Arum) 


Wanted, cultural hints. I have failed to get 
it to flower. SHARPITOR. 


[The Arum Lily, Trumpet Lily, or Lily of 
the Nile, as Richardia or Calla zthiopica is 
popularly termed, is such a general favourite 
that when the yellow-flowered Richardia 
Elliottiana made its appearance we were all 
on the tip-toe of expectation, as it was at first, 
and, indeed, has been many times since, 
spoken of as a golden-flowered form of the 
Arum Lily. Its habit of growth and cultural 
requirements are, however, so different that 
many who have given it, or any other yellow 
forms, the treatment so successful with the 
common kind have to a great extent failed. 
The behaviour and requirements of Richardia 
Elliottiana may be thus summed up. It is a 
native of Natal, and consequently needs a 
little more warmth than R. ethiopica, which 
occurs wild in the southern portion of Cape 
Province. Next, it passes the winter in a dor- 
mant state, during which time it must be kept 
quite dry in a minimum temperature of 
45 degs. Then (early in March) the tubers 
must be shaken clear of the old soil and 
repotted in a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, 
decayed manure, and sand, after which they 
should be placed in the warmest part of the 
greenhouse or in an intermediate tempera- 
ture, giving just enough water to keep the 
soil slightly moist. With this treatment roots 
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will quickly make their appearance, the pretty 
spotted leaves develop, and in May or the 
early part of June the flowers open. At first 
they are a good deal tinged with green, then 
become of a beautiful golden hue, after 
which, instead of shrivelling, the spathes 
gradually become green again, and retain 
their freshness for some time. After the 
flowers are past the plants must be watered 
as before till the leaves commence to turn 
yellow, when the supply should be gradually 
diminished, and by the end of the summer or 
early autumn they will be quite dormant, and 
must then be kept dry throughout the winter. 

In potting, it should be borne in mind that 
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the roots are produced like those of a 
Caladium, not from the base of the tuber, 
but from the upper part, just around the 
crown, whence the future growth pro- 
ceeds. This being the case, the upper por- 
tion of the tuber should in potting be buried 
about 1 inch below the surface of the soil. 
When the leaves and spathes are developing, 
aphides or green-fly are apt to attack them, 
and soon cause permanent injury unless 
checked. The first place among these golden- 
flowered Richardias or Callas is undoubtedly 
held by 

RiIcHARDIA ELLIOTTIANA, a vigorous grower, 
whose bright-green leaves are irregularly 
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marked with translucent white blotches, while 
the flower is large and of a rich, golden- 
yellow colour, without any purple at the base, 
which occurs in many other kinds.—A. G.] 


Cycas revoluta flowering 


Visiting a neighbouring garden recently I 
was shown a plant of Cycas revoluta in 
bloom. This is rather uncommon, though 
not exactly rare, for C. revoluta merely re- 
quires age and size to reach the flowering 
stage. Being asked whether possible seeds 
would be fertile I was able to reply that they 
would not, because all the Cycads are 
dicecious, and it very rarely happens that the 
male and female specimens are in bloom at 
the saine time under artificial cultivation, and 
as the plant in question is a solitary one the 
seeds, obviously, will be abortive. KIRK. 


a 
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Cucumber Culture on Hot-beds 


A useful system for restricted gardens 


in a house or pit heated with hot water 

and built expressly for the purpose, but 
the occupiers of small gardens may grow some 
very good Cucumbers in frames placed on 
hotbeds. Therefore in the following notes I 
will give the details of the latter system in 
such a way as to enable the novice to secure 
satisfactory results. 

Preparation for making the beds may com- 
mence at once where materials are plentiful, 
but amateurs should note that the later thev 
commence, the less material will be required 
and the plants easier to raise. The prepara- 
tion of the material to have it in the best 
possible condition for .the bed is important. 
If this is not carried out, but the bed made 
up with manure taken direct from the pit, it 
will become overheated and charged with 
noxious vapours. It is best to procure long 
stable manure, and if a like quantity of 
Beech and Oak leaves can be procured so 
much the better. Throw the long manure 
into a heap and allow it to remain for three 
or four days, when thoroughly turn it inside 
out and well shake the whole out. Repeat 
the process three or four times until it has 
become quite prepared. If it should become 
rather dry it should be well watered to cause 
it to heat in a satisfactory way. After the 
heap has been turned twice incorporate the 
leaves. Select for the bed an open site facing 
south in a dry position and sheltered from 
cutting winds. Make up the bed in the 
following way:—Mark out a space quite 
8 inches wider than the frame to be used, and 
then at each corner drive in a stout stake and 
commence to place the material in, but not in 
layers, and tramp down, as so many. do. 
Commence at one end, well shaking out 
the manure, and work to the other, beating it 
down as the work proceeds with the back 
of the fork, especially the edges, when it will 
bind together. A very good height is about 
4 feet 6 inches at back and in front 6 inches 
less. It is now ready for the frame to be 

placed on, and the best way to do it is to 
Ese two ‘planks across the bed about 2 feet 
from each end, then with a man at each end 
lift up the back of the frame on to the planks, 
when it can easily be run on to the bed with- 
out trampling on it. To allow all rank steam 
to escape leave the lights open about an inch, 
and in three or four days the frame is ready 
for use. When the heat of the bed begins to 
decline place a fresh lining of manure around 
the frame, packing it well around the sides. 
When the temperature again goes down re- 
move the outer coating and replace with 
fresh, but if this is not at command then 
utilise the lawn-mowings. 

On all cold nights, especially during the 
spring, cover the lights with mats. Accord- 
ing to the heat of the frame so must be the 
quantity of covering, the aim being not to let 
the night temperature fall below 65 degs. or 
rise above 70 degs. As to the day tempera- 
ture, this will rise naturally as the day goes 
on, but when the temperature reaches 75 
degs. admit-a little air, which should°always 
be at the back of the frame. So leng as the 
temperature does not rise above 85 degs. no 
more air should be given. -The thermometer 
inside must be shaded from the sun, other- 
wise it will be misleading. Our next con- 
sideration is the 


PREPARATION and after-management of the 
plants. As soon as the rank steam has*sub- 
sided place the soil in the frame—about a 
bushel under each light—consisting of three 
parts loam to one of well-rotted manure, 
which will be enough to give the plants a 


Te: best way to grow the Cucumber is 


start off, but it is advisable before placing in 
the soil to lay down a layer of turves, Grass- 
side downwards, under each hillock to pre- 
vent the young roots from being burned, 


which is likely to be the case if the bottom - 


heat should become too great. Should the 
loam be of an adhesive natute a little mortar- 
rubbish is good to mix with it. The frame 
being now ready, procure the plants. Keep 
them in the frame for a day or two before 
planting, keeping them moist with water of 
the same temperature as the frame. .One 
plant under each light is sufficient. Insert 
the plants on each hillock up to the seed 
leaves, pressing the soil rather firmly about 
the roots, If the groWer wishes to raise the 
plants from seed procure 3-inch pots, placing 
in each a piece of rough turf and halfMll 
them with soil. Place ae peas in each pot 
2 inch below the surface. Plunge the pots to 
the rims in Cocoanut-fibre or similar material 
and in a few days germination will take 
place. The young seedlings must be care- 
fully watered, and as the young plants rise 
above the rims of the pots fill these up with 
soil. As the plants gain strength, and before 
they become potbound, plant them out. As 
soon as the plants show three or four leaves 
nip out their centres, which will cause two 
or three more shoots to push forth, which 
should be trained at equal distances apart. 
Directly these shoots reach to within a foot 
of the sides of the frame nip out the points 
and afterwards nip out the points of the side 
growths a joint beyond the fruit. During 
the early stages of growth do not allow the 
plants to bear too freely, and no fruit should 
be allowed to hang on the plants longer than 
nine or 10 days from opening of the flower, 
as it greatly exhausts the plants. Never 
allow the plants at any stage to suffer from 
want of water, therefore.a thorough watering 
with warm water should be given once a 
week from the time the plants commence to 
grow freely until the end of the season. 
Every afternoon, when the sun is losing 
power, syringe the foliage and sides of the 
frame with warm water. 

When the roots of the plants appear 
through the hillocks they should be top- 
dressed, and this can be kept at the sides of 
the frame to ensure it being of the same 
temperature as that the plants are growing 
in. The after treatment consists of thinning 
out all growths that are exhausted, thus pre- 
venting the foliage and growths becoming 

F. 


FRUIT 


Late keeping Apples 


Those who have moved about and grown. 


these and other fruits must have noticed the 
effect of soil and climate on their keeping and 
flavour. Often a kind that is poor on one 
soil is good on another. In my early days I 
began my training in a large garden in West 
Wilts, where the soil is a good loam. Fruit 
from this garden and orchard was of high 
merit. Since I left there I have not seen 
Irish Peach so good. Later I spent two 
years in a large garden in West Norfolk, 
where the soil is of a light nature, much less 
rainfall, and the air was much drier. Here 
I found Glou Morceau and other Pears 
grown as bushes, the flavour of the best, and 
keeping till February. 

Many are under the impression that fruit 
grown in the west is of higher flavour. I am 
not of that opinion.. Some years ago, when 
visiting Bicton, I saw some very fine fruits of 


_been due to the same cause, viz., 






























































Kerry Pippin growing on some young trees. 
During my 18 years at Forde Abbey I could 
not say any fruit was of good flavour com. 
pared to some other places where the position | 
was high. The gardens at Forde were in a- 
low valley near the river Axe, the soil heavy 
loam. Here many kinds had no keeping 
powers. Warner’s King, Loddington, and 
many others of this type did not pay to grow. ~ 
Mere de Menage was over by December and 
Baumann’s Red Reinette by Christmas. 
Some kinds, such as Seaton House and 
Sturmer, kept well. - 

Many sorts of Pears had no flavour. A 
few, such as Doyenné du Comice, Winter — 
Nelis, Marie Louise, and Glou Morceau, were | 
not so much influenced in flavour. In a gar- 
den not half a mile away on a hill the above - 
and other kinds were grown in the open and— 
on walls, the flavour being of the best. I” 
well remember the late Mr. Pragnell, gar- 
dener at Sherborne Castle, saying to me that 
Winter Nelis was good from a north wall, 
Pears from this garden took a high place at 
the R.H.S. fruit shows. These gardens are” 
in a high position. 

For several years I resided at Farnborel 
Grange, Hants; in later years at Conboy 
In both places I found many kinds of Pears” 
of the best. In my garden at Camberley, — 
Wellington, Sturmer, and kinds known for 
their keeping were sound in June. ~Mere de_ 
Menage, in a neighbour’s garden, ‘kept well — 
till April, the flavour being good. of 

I note divers opinions on Allington Pippin. — 
In my garden, from young bush trees last sea- — 
son the fruits were of good-size and colour, — 
the flavour good. Bismarck was better than — 
I have seen it before. Undoubtedly many of — 
our large kinds lack flavour, but they pay to. 
grow for market. CROOK. 


Peach buds half dead , : = q 


What happens when a tree inside does not 
get its proper rest after the foliage is off? I 
am unable to throw the ventilators open day — 
and night. Sometimes I have to shut the 
houses up early in the afternoon to bottle up 
sun-heat. Does this treatment affect fruit 
trees that are dormant? When I start the — 
houses I keep the temperature at 40 degs. to” 
45 degs., and sometimes 50 degs., as it was — 
all through the winter. Would pulling the 
leaves off before they are matured have any-— 
thing to do with it? ANXIOUS. = 


[Your further communication has served 
to help considerably in solving the problem of © 
the buds on the Peach-trees being in a half- ~ 
dead condition. | We are not unacquainted — 
with this trouble, and in every case which has — 
come under our observation the trouble has 4 
the growing — 
or retention of plants in the house for which | 
a certain temperature must be maintained to 
avert their being damaged by frost after the 
Peach-trees have shed their leaves. The effect — 
is to first excite the flower-buds and after-. 
wards to keep them in a state of excitability 
when, if a sharp frost occurs, their proximity — 
to the roof glass renders them very suscep-— 
tible to injury from frost, although the ther- — 
mometer in the house may be above freezing — 
point. The condition of the buds under such — 
circumstances is precisely as you describe it, 
and-they do not drop in the ordinary way 
when the trellis is tapped. Removal of the 
foliage before it is properly mature, although 
prejudicial, would not bring about the con- — 
ditions complained of. Once the leaves are — 
off the trees the latter should not be subjected — 
to artificial warmth—let alone the fluctua-— 
tions of temperature to which yours have to - 
submit—until the time for starting arrives, 
and we think that if in future you can so. 
arrange matters that the trees are enabled to 
undergo a natural period of. rest you. will not 
experience a repetition of the ppuble: J 
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Laté-planted Roses 


: CONSIDERABLE number of Rose- 
s trees is planted in spring, and success- 
4 A fully, too, if the cultivator takes one or 
two important precautions. The risk as to 
losses is greater than when the work is done 
in late autumn and winter. This is obvious, 
but it may be deferred until March, or even 
early April, when the plants are guarded 
against drought and cutting winds. The 
former may or may not be a reality, vet I 
have had to deal with a very dry surface at 
the period named. March winds are pretty 
certain, and these take more out of newly- 

planted Roses than anything else. 


The ground having been prepared by deep 
digging it should be a rule not to use manure, 
or, rather, this should be too low down for 
the roots to rest on it, and a broad, shallow 
hole in opposition to a narrow, deep one 
should be made. After the roots have been 
duly spread out I should scatter a little sifted 
soil over them before covering in with the 
ordinary earth, and. then tread firmlv.. At 
the same time cut back the branches of. the 
Rose. This pruning at the same time as 
planting gives bad weather and drought less 
to play upon. The watering, should the 
elements make it necessary, is more in the 
mature of sprinkling the top than in drench- 
ing the roots, and in respect to protection 
dwarf bush plants may have the earth drawn 
around them so as to form a cosy basin. 
Standards should have a wisp of hay or straw 
entwined at the top, and left on for three or 
four weeks. These little attentions make all 
the difference between failure and success. 
_ There is often a danger in receiving Roses 
from a distance in spring, inasmuch as the 
roots mav have dried in transit. It is well 

here to make certain they are not in this con- 
dition when planted, by steeping in water for 
a few hours before finally handling them. 

When we arrive at the month of May, 
should anv Rose be required to fill a gap and 
so on, the best plan is to obtain such in pots. 
Leading growers have these ready at all 
times, and in choosing pot Roses for the pur- 
pose named do not be led away by mere size. 

I should prefer a small specimen, for ex- 
ample, that had been grafted two or three 
months previously to one that had been kept 
_in the nursery quarters over a year perhaps. 
The former would make the finer plant in the 
end. ; MAyYForD. 
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~Columbines as cut flowers 


__ Among the choicer hardy perennials speci- 
_ally suited for vases and for cutting generally 
the Columbines occupy a foremost position. 
This is proved by visiting the horticultural 
exhibitions in June and July each year. Par- 
ticularly are these Columbines, or at least a 
few of the leading kinds, always to be seen in 
_the choice épergne or vase when arranged for 
competition. Indeed, both in foliage and 
flower these things are eminently suited to 
_this work, and, moreover, in careful hands 
~ surpass by their light-and elegant forms many 
things that are far more costly and much 
“more difficult to°cultivate. But, in common 
-with many other genera, all the species of the 
group now under notice are not equally well 
Suited for vase decoration, for the reason. they 
do not all in the -same degree possess the 
grace of form or the light, elegant bearing 
_fequisite for the purpose. Such species as 
coerulea and its now almost endless varieties, 
_Chrysantha, Skinneri, californica, and cana- 


above purpose, and find ‘no rival among the 
endless number of good flowering subjects, 
' whether hardy or exotic, sp 0. 
_, Those named above arémoré Ot-tess note- 
‘worthy for theif long sptitred flowers indeed, 
in great meastife do thése spurs provide their 
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_ densis, ate all beautiful in their way for the ° 
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Long-spurred Columbines 


distinctive and characteristic beauty. Coupled 
with this is exceeding delicacy in colour in 
some instances, while in others the orange- 
red shade is of an exceptional character. In 
the forms of the Rocky Mountain Colum- 
bine, A. coerulea, though more particularly in 
a good strain of the typical species, the lovely 
blue and white almost defy description. It 
is a veritable gem, and equally charming and 
beautiful are so many of the varieties that 
have had their origin in this species. The 
hybrida strain of this flower is also of exceed- 
ing beauty, and everyone who has a garden 
. should grow Columbines in quantity. While 
these plants supply flowers of the greatest 
beauty, the fact must not be overlooked that 
their foliage also is extremely beautiful and 
pleasing—almost Fern-like, in fact. In this 
way a few sprays of their own foliage display 
the flowers to greater advantage, though at 
all times require using with taste and dis- 
cretion. ._The Rocky Mountain Columbine 
and the golden Columbine are nice in com- 
-pany arranged loosely in a vase. 
Where such things are prized it is quite an 
“easy matter to grow the plants in pots, and 
in this way secure earlier blooms. The best 
way of doing this is to sow the seed either in 
the open ground or in boxes, and when the 
young plants-are large enough plant them 
into fairly large pots and plunge them in the 
opén ground, where they may remain through 
-thé-winter and till the middle of March; then 
by placing the established plants in frames 
they soon make progtess and eventually 


flower some weeks before those in the open 
ground. Treated in this way some of the 
almost pure white hybrid forms of ccerulea, 
as well as others with rose tints, are exceed- 
ingly chaste and beautiful; indeed, a quite 
pure white form of the. Rocky Mountain 
Columbine would be a gem of the first-rank. 
In the cultivation of these plants it is the 
best plan always to raise from seeds, for, 
notwithstanding that some are undoubted 
perennials, the plants cannot be divided and 
replanted with any sort of uniform success ; 
whereas seedlings are quite easy to manage, 
generally grow vigorously, or at least. in pro- 
portion to the kind, and flower abundantly 
also. As Ge 


Thrips 


This minute and destructive insect is one 
of the most dangerous pests with which the 
greenhouse gardener has to contend. Scale, 
or.even mealy bug, may be neglected for a 
short time without any immediate evil result 
save in the increase of numbers, but if thrips 
be neglected it means destruction to the 
foliage and a lowering of the vitality of the 
infested plant. It is well, therefore, to fore- 
stall the pest, and now that fires are neces- 
sary it is well to vaporise all houses in which 
thrips are known, or suspected, to be present. 
Let the vaporising be done three. times—on 
alternate nights—and much heartburning at 


-a later date may-be avoided. | 
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Answers to 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
mame and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query i8 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance Of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their recetpt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming. these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Cinerarias drooping 


(Holt)—The cause of the leaves and 
flower-stems drooping is, probably, due to 
over-watering or dryness at the roots, or it 
may be due to overfeeding. It may be that 
the surface of the soil is quite moist while 
that lower down may be quite dry, hence the 
leaves are flaccid and thin, and cannot sustain 
their own weight when the sun comes out. 
It is also sometimes brought about by the 
plants not getting enough air and light. As 
a rule, Cinerarias are too much crowded in 
the greenhouse and frames, the lower leafage 
thus being deprived of light and air. The 
same applies to your-Schizanthus. 


Ferns failing 

(M. R. B.).—The mixture in which the 
Ferns are potted is answerable for a consider- 
able part of your failure,-and it is more than 
probable that they have no live roots, without 
which growth cannot take place. The only 
thing that can be done is to turn the plants 
out of their pots and shake them clear of the 
old soil, repotting into as small pots as the 
roots can conveniently be got into, using for 
the purpose a compost formed of equal parts 
of loam and peat or leaf-mould, with a liberal 
sprinkling of sand. After potting, place in 
the warmest part of the greenhouse, or ina 
still warmer structure if possible, and. shade 
from direct sunshine. Water with modera- 
tion, as if the soil gets very wet it is decidedly 
injurious. When the plants are in good con- 
dition and the pots full of roots an occasional 
dose of soot-water is beneficial, as it tends to 
keep the fronds of good colour. 


~ MISCELLANEOUS 
Ashes of burned bones 


(Cromwell).—Bone-flour is bone softened 
by steam, then ground up and dried. That 
is a good manure for most things, and for pot 
plants may be added to the soil at the rate of 
a pint per bushel, or sprinkled very thinly on 
the surface of pot plants, to be washed in, 
once in six weeks, or about the roots of 
plants outdoors. Bone-meal is bone dis- 
solved in sulphuric acid, then dried and sifted 
fine. That is used as is the other. Probably 
what you have is bone-dust—that is, finely- 
crushed. bone. This is much slower as a 
manure, and is best mixed with Vine or 
Peach or other fruit-tree sojl, or with soil in 
which plants in pots are to remain for some 
time. You should sift it, using only the dust 
for plants now. The meal when dusted about 
plants is gradually dissolved by watering, and 
thus roots are fed. We should not-say there 
is much value in burned bones. 
bone-meal or bone-flour is, in our opinion, 
far better if used as above directed. 


Mixing manutes 

4G. S.).—In the article on ‘‘ Manure Mix- 
ing,’ in your issue of January 26th, it is 
stated*that nitrate of soda may be mixed with 
superphosphate. In the R.H.S. Diary, how- 


Such as _ 


ever, it is stated that these two manures 
“must not be mixed, otherwise nitric acid 
will be set free and will escape as fumes and 
so the nitrogen be lost.’” Which is right? 


[We have referred this inquiry to the 
author of the article in question, Mr. Frank 
Ewart Corrie, B.Sc., Agricultural Adviser to 
British Glues and Chemicals, Ltd., Imperial 
House, Kingsway, London, W.C.- 2, from 


whom we have received the ~ following 
‘reply :— 
(1) With. regard to the letter from 


“G, S. it will be seen in the manure- 
mixing diagram in your issue of January 
26th that superphosphate and nitrate of 
soda aré connected by a‘dotted line, which 
signifies that they should only be mixed if 
applied immediately. I am aware of the 
chemical re-action which takes place be- 
tween superphosphate and nitrate of soda, 
. eventually setting free nitric acid, but this 
would only become evident when the mix- 
ture is left overnight. ] 


f 


Lawn sand 


(Hayling).—Can you tell me the chemicals 
required and in what weight to make a good 
lawn sand for use on our lawn? 


[We do not advise you to mix your own 
lawn sand. Many have attempted this with 
disastrous results. Far better apply the pro- 
prietary article already prepared for use and 
safe to handle. ‘See advertisement pages.] 


SHORT REPLIES 


J. C. Yorke.—The injury to the wood of 
your Apple-tree has been caused by rabbits or 
mice. No, bullfinches would not cause the 
injury. Try setting a few mouse-traps close 
to the tree. : 


A. O.—The Wallflowers are too old, and it 
is only to be expected that they will perish, 
You ought to procure some young healthy 
seedlings and plant at once. 


International Gladiolus Show 


The Chamber of Commerce of the City of 
Guelph, Ontario, has informed the Ministry 
of the proposal! to hold an International 
Gladiolus Show on August 2oth and 21st next 
in that city. The Ontario Government is 
providing trial plots for the planting of bulbs 
sent for the purpose of exhibition. The 
Chamber states that every possible care will 
be taken of bulbs so forwarded which will be 
grown by competent horticulturists attached 
to the Ontario Agricultural College. Not 
more than 25 of any one variety should be 
sent by any one grower. Growers and 
hybridisers of the Gladiolus.in this country 
who desire to exhibit their products are in- 
vited to send bulbs so as to reach Guelph not 
later than April 15th. Consignments should 
be addressed to -Prof. A. H.~ Tomlinson, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Canadian ~ Gladiolus 
Society, Ontario Agricultural 
Guelph, Ontario, Canada. 
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TRADE NOTES > 


Messrs. Reamsbottomy and Co., the well-— 
known firm with their nurseries at Geashill, — 
Ireland, and Bagley Nurseries, West Dray- 
ton, Middlesex, have published an_ illus- 
trated Spring Catalogue for 1924 of hardy — 
plants, Roses, seeds, etc. In addition to 
their famous St. Brigid Anemones (about 
which an article appeared in our issue of — 
November 17th last) they have an exception- 
ally fine, healthy stock of choice hardy 
perennials for present planting, such as their 
greatly-improved Canterbury Bells, Long- — 
spurred Columbines, Pansies, Lupins, and | 
_Delphiniums,. which are famous in all parts, 
comprising as they do the richest and-choicest — 
colours it is possible to procure. Copy of 
their catalogue will be sent post free to 
‘readers on application. — 
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A useful aid to garden leisure : 

As Easter approaches one is reminded that, 
the time has arrived for overhauling garden 
furniture. Deck chairs, particularly, seem to — 
present a far from inviting appearance after 
their period of hibernation. The canvas is 
probably torn, or at least very soiled, and — 
there will be the trouble of replacing it or — 
buying new chairs. The invention of Mr. ~ 
Vincent Collier, of Worcester Park, Surrey, © 
obviates this. His detachable canvas seats — 
are fitted in a couple of seconds by means of ~ 
roll patent ends which lock scientifically on ~ 
the crossbars of the chairs, and are perfectly | 
safe, which is more than one can say of the 
ordinary nailed-on canvas. The patent has 
been welcomed by many leading sports clubs, 
as, by its easy attachment to metal rails, it 
affords a most efficient and comfortable 
method of seating spectators. 
A handy catalogue ; 3 

‘A Gardener’s Book of Reference’’ is — 
issued by Messrs. A. Charlton and Sons, of © 
Tunbridge Wells, as their catalogue, and may = 
he obtained, post free, on application. It — 
comprises a useful list of the best requisites 
for the garden at every period of the year, — 
together with index. — 


*s 


Gardening Appointments — 
Mr. P. Cuapiin, previously gardener to Mrs. - 
Poor, Bucklers Wood, Beaulieu, Hamp- 
shire, as gardener to R, C. Bacon, Esq.,— 
Harrow Lodge, Christchureh, Hampshire. ~ 


Mr. W. HALL, previously gardener to the late” 
Mr. G. E. Gray, at Great Warley, Essex, | 
as gardener to Mr. E. H. WiLpinG at 
Wexham Place, Stoke Poges. 


Mr. T. A. Hooxsr, previously gardener to 
Sir BERKELEY MoyNiHan, Bt., Carr Manor, 
Meanwood, Leeds, as gardener to EDGAR PES 
Gaunt, Esq., Hawksworth Hall, Guiseley. - 


Mr. G. Humpnrey, three years gardener to 
Mrs. MarsHatt, The Towers, Pinner, as 
gardener to Miss Henperson, Chuckfield 
House, Hawthorn Hill, Bracknell, Berks.- ~ 

Mr. Witi1am T. Parsons, previously gar- 
dener to the late Captain E. H. B. Saw-- 
BRIDGE, J.P., Denford House, Hungerford, 
as gardener to Sir FREDERICK H. W. — 
CarDEN, Bt., Stargroves, Newbury, Berk- _ 
shire. . . y 


Mr. F. A. ReyNotps, previously gardener to 
H. O. Hosgason, Esq., Letcombe Manor, © 
Wantage, as gardener to A. E: MALLAN- 
DAIN, Esq., Tankerton Towers, Whitstable. 


, Mr. J. TuLtey as foreman to H. NAytor, 
Esq., The Pleasaunce Gardens, Overstrand, — 
Norfolk. ley . prowess 
Mr. Tomas WEAVING, previously gardener to 

H. Searsy, Esq., Spalding, Lincolnshire, » 
_ as gardener to Captain RANKIN, Broughton 
\ Towers, Broughton-on-Furness. isi 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ : 
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HE~ Mountain Laurels are evergreen 
shrubs from North America. They are 
hardy, extremely beautiful in flower, 


and, in suitable positions, do not offer any | 


difficulties of culture. Being of the Erica 
- order they dislike lime, and heavy, cold soils 
are not suitable for them. What they enjoy 
' most is a bed of well-drained, sandy peat or 
any sweet woodland loam with top-dressings 
of leaf-mould. » A root-run that is apt to dry 
out in summer is very inimical to their wel- 
fare, and positions much exposed to wind 
should be avoided. They will thrive in partial 
shade, but most of them seem to prefer full 
sun so long as the roots are kept cool and 
moist. The finest and perhaps best known of 
the Kalmias is 
K. LATIFOLIA, introduced nearly 200 years 
ago.-. This is ‘the Calico Bush, or Large 
Mountain Laurel, of the Middle States of 
_ America, where, ‘according to Gray, it has 
attained the height of 20 feet. Half that 
- stature is probably nearer its average height, 
and in_ this country it does not 
often reach that. We generally 
know it as a somewhat dense 
E bush, some 6 feet to 8 feet high 
and through, with rather pointed, 
- oval, dark- -green leaves and_ the 
Phabit of a Rhododendron. The 
“young wood and_ leaf-stalks . are 
often tinted with red, and the 
~ flower-trusses, which are produced 
in the late spring at the end of the 
previous season’s growths, are 
broad and ample. Individually the 
flower consists of a pentagonal 
~ cup, and it is interesting to ob- 
serve how the stamens lean back 
from the stigma, each one press- 
ing its anthers into one of the 
corners, or angles, of the corolla. 
' When the flower is fully expanded 
the slightest touch on one of the 
“arched stamens releases it, and 
with an almost audible snap it 
(7 Springs back into an upright posi- 
tion, covering with its little cloud 
of pollen the visiting insect. This 
/ _ peculiarity is common also to 
other members of the genus. The 
blossoms of K. latifolia vary con- 
siderably in colour, those in some 
bushes being almost white, in 
_ others they are of a vivid rese-car- 
“mine, and there are intermediate 
_ tints, They have a_ beautifully 
_ Wwaxen texture and last for several 
_ weeks. K. myrtifolia is a variety 
| of the above, about 3 feet in height, 
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and correspondingly smaller than the type in 
all its parts. 

K. anGusTiFoLiaA, the Sheep Laurel, is 
another well-known old species. It is seen in 
various forms, from a little bush barely 1 foot 
in height (var. pumila, or nana) to the type, 
a shrub of 4 feet. The leaves are much 
smaller and more rounded than those of K. 
latifolia, with paler, almost glaucous, under- 
sides, and the flowers (in June), which bear 
a general family likeness to those of the above 
mentioned, are also considerably smaller and 
of a deep rosy-red. Here, again, however, 
there is some variability in the colour, hence 
the. several varietal names listed by nursery- 


men under this plant. K. angustifolia 
spreads, though slowly, by underground 


suckers which shoot up about the base of the 
plant, a peculiarity which I have not observed 
in K. latifolia. The smallest of the, Kalmias 
is 

K. GLauca, the Swamp Laurel, which, as 
its name implies, delights in marshy ground. 





The Calico Bush or Large Mountain Laurel in flower— 
Kalmia latifolia 


This is a suitable time to plant 





Mountain Laurels 


I have seen it in the Canadian Rockies at 
great altitudes growing by the margins of 
fakes. and its height seems to vary from a 
few inches to a couple of feet. Like the last- 
mentioned, it makes a dense little thicket of 
growth which springs from the roots as 
suckers, these being amply furnished with 
narrow, tapering leaves, each about 1 inch 
long, glossy green above and very glaucous 
beneath. The flowers appear in’ spring in 
terminal clusters, the individual bloom being 
barelv 3 inch across, and of a bright crimson- 
purple colour. Though found in «wet, peaty 
places, K. glauca is not averse to growing in 
any cool vegetable soil in which Rhododen- 
drons thrive. Perhaps the least familiar of 
this genus is 

KX. CUNEATA, which, though introduced 
many years ago, has become very rare in our 
garde ns, if, inde ed, it ever was otherwise. It 
is: a loose- h abited, somewhat straggling 
shrub, 3 feet to 4 feet high, producing about 
midsummer small clusters of white flowers. 
My own experience of K. cuneata 
is brief, but it is described as losing 
most of its leaves at Kew during 
severe winters, and Mr. W. J. 
Bean, in his ‘‘ Trees and Shrubs,’’ 
suggests that it is best planted with 
an undergrowth of such dwarf, 
peat- loving shrubs as L eiophyllum 
or Bruckenthalia. It is a native 
of the Carolinas and the warmer 
regions of the eastern «United 
States. The pink-flowered variety 
of K. cuneata~ described by some 
older writers is probably es Caro- 
lina, a form of angustifoli< 


The Kalmias can be inicre eee by 
division or by detaching rooted 
suckers, by seeds or cuttings. The 


foliage of all the species is said to 
be extremely poisonous to cattle, 
hence the name ‘f Lambkill,’’ by 
which K. angustifolia is known in 
some parts of America. 

N, Wales. CAMBRIENSIS. 


Notes of the Week 


Flower shows and the Enter- 
tainment Tax 


In view of the disastrous effect 
that the Entertainment Tax has 
had on flower 


shows, more 
especially the smaller ones in 
country districts, the following 


resolution passed at the annual 
meeting of the Warwick Horticul- 


182 


tural Society, will be read with interest. 
Reus Society begs to call the attention of 
the Government authorities to the hardship 
placed upon horticultural societies having to 
pay Entertainment Tax. Whereas agricul- 
tural shows are exempt, both are run upon 
the same principle for the education and ad- 
vancement of each science, and we respect- 
fully suggest to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer that the exemption should be ex- 
tended to horticultural Societies.’? A copy of 
this resolution has been sent to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer and to the local M.P. 
for Warwick. It is suggested that other 
societies might adopt a similar course, 


Southport floral fete : 

A great floral féte has been promoted by 
the Southport Corporation, and it is intended 
to make it. an annual event of the first im- 
portance among the many attractions for 
both visitors and residents. The floral féte, 
which includes horse leaping, will be held in 
the Victoria Park, Rotten Row, Southport, 
on August 27, 28, and 29, when eash prizes, 
medé ils, and trophies will be offered to the 
total of over £2,000. Southport is famous for 
its floral displays in its parks and public and 
private gardens, and the establishment of an 


annual féte on a large scale is peculiarly 
fitting to the town which has long been 


known as England’s seaside garden city. 


Euotelea Franchetti 

This small tree attracts attention at the 
present time by reason of the red young 
growths and buds which, during sunshine, 
are almost as bright in colour as are those of 
the Red Dogwood (Cornus alba). The main 
trunk is striped with white and bears a simi- 
larity to the better-known Acer pennsylvani- 
cum. During summer and autumn this is 
quite a distinct and interesting tree. The 
flowers appear in early summer in racemes, 
each 4 inches or 5 inches long and greenish 
in colour. The leaves are more or less 
wedge-shaped and each about 4 inches long, 
and develop very pretty tints in autumn. The 
tree is a native of Yunnan, and is growing 
very freely here on a warm southern slope of 
rather poor soil. M: 

Sussex. 


Salvia involucrata var. Bethelli 

Only in a favotred position can this Sage 
be grown successfully in the open air, but it 
is such a striking plant that where there is a 
chance of its surviving the winter it is well 
worth a trial. A friend of mine in Sussex has 
grown it in a sheltered corner for several 
years, affording a little portection about its 


roots during the winter. M5: 
The Blue Stonecrop 
Although only an annual, Sedum 


coeruleum (the Blue Stenecrop) is so distinct 
in its colouring from any other of the race 
and is, withal, so exquisite that it may be 


recommended to many who wish to fill up~ 


vacant spaces in their rock gardens or to 
carpet a spot where early bulbs have bloomed 
and died away for the time. For either of 
these purposes S. coeruleum is excellent, and 
its own intrinsic beauty is such as to entitle 
it to a place for itself. In many gardens, 
too, it reproduces itself by means of self-sown 
seeds, and is extremely beautiful when it 
does this, and forms good groups of self- 
.sown seedlings arranged in an _ irregular 
fashion. It is only a few inches high, has 
thickish leaves, and small azure flowers of 
the form which is so familiar to students of 
the Stonecrop. In a close mass the flowers 
look like blue lacework of the most delicate 
tracery. This little plant blooms for a long 
season in summer, and may be sown either 
in pots or boxes under glass from now and 
planted out when fit to handle or, preferably, 
I consider, sown in the open, where the 
plants are to bloom, very thinly. In addition 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


to the beauty of the flowers the foliage 
colours prettily in the sun. I have grown S. 
cceruleum both in sun and shade, but it ap- 
pears to prefer the former. S. ARNOTT. 


Plants in bloom March 22nd 


Narcissus minimus, N. cyclamineus, N. 
pallidus preecox, N. maximus, N. Telamonius 
plenus, N. minor, and the Tenby Daffodil (N. 
obvailaris), Hyacinthus azureus, Scilla bifolia 
S. taurica, S. sibirica, Chionodoxa Luciliz, 
C; sardensis, C. gigantea, Snowdrops and 
Snowflakes in variety, Anemone blanda in 
variety, A. nemorosa, A. Hepatica triloba in 
blue, pink, and white varieties, A. H. 
angulosa in variety, Primula rosea, Dog’s 
Tooth Violets (Erythronium) (many kinds), 
the Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla), 
Lenten Roses in variety, Helleborus corsicus, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Berberis virescens 

I note your praise of B. Yunnanensis in a 
previous number, and am surprised that no 
mention is made of B. virescens for the 
brilliant colouring of the woody stems at this 
time of year; its flower, foliage, and fruit are 
also. of the most conspicuous in the summer 
and autumn. It was also omitted in an 
article on flowering shrubs by that great 
authority, Mr. Bean, in a recent number of 
one of your contemporaries. I raised it 
originally from seed obtained from Mr. 
Smith, of Daisy’ Hill, Newry. Another 
Berberis much to be commended is B. 
Knightii, a fine evergreen, whose proper 
name is given by Mr. Bean as B. Hookeri 
latifolia, and it deserves all he says of it. -I 
got my plant some years ago from Messrs. 
Piper at an Edinburgh flower show. It 


- propagates readily from cuttings. 


G. G.. Baker’ CRESSWELL. 
Presiag, Tower, Chathill, 
Northumberland. 


Desfontainea spinosa 

I was delighted to hear such a glowing 
account of this lovely shrub from your corre- 
spondent, ‘‘ E. M.,” and although I live in 
the county that he mentions, I have not found 
it anywhere in this neighbourhood. I have 
heard it said that this plant will not do unless 
it can either smell the sea or get the spray, 


and it would ‘be very interesting to know how. 


far inland it is known to succeed. In the 
summer of 1912 I saw it planted on the 
rockery in the Edinburgh Botanic. Gardens, 
and if it has done as well there as your corre- 
spondent’s has done I am afraid it has over- 
grown the space that was allowed it. 
WILLIAM Suey. 
Knowle, Groombridge, Sussex. 


The destructive bullfinch (Pyrrhula 

europea) 

I cannot remember-a season when so much 
damage has been done to fruit-trees by the 
above as the present; indeed, this bird has 
proved a regular pest to our trees this year. 
Handsome standard Pears beautifully set 
with plump flower-buds are being absolutely 
stripped of them, in spite of all efforts to 
protect them. It is astonishing what a lot 
of damage a couple of these will do if left 
undisturbed for a few hours, and it is 
amazing to see how every bud is torn out 
along large branches. The bullfinch is a very 
cautious bird, and to catch him at his work 
of destruction one must be constantly on the 
watch, and out of his sight if possible. A 
shot-gun appears to be the only cure, but the 
free use of this is against the welfare of one’s 
trees. On February 22nd I saw three of 
these birds stripping the buds methodically 


- throughout the country it will mean a great 
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Sweet Violets, Saxifragas -in warlety, Walle 
flowers, Aubrietias, Polyanthus in great 
variety, Crocus (many species and varieties), 
Iris reticulata, I. stylosa, Viola Lady Crisp, 
V.- gracilis, Gentiana  acaulis, Grape 
Hyacinths (Muscari), Pulmonaria azurea, P. 


saccharata, Polygala Chameebuxus, Winter. 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), 'Grevillea _ 
rosmarinifolia, Camellia japonica, Berberis — 


japonica, B. j. Bealei, B. Mahonia, Bi 
fascicularis, the Cornelian Cherry, Ozo Berry — 
(Nuttalia cerasiformis), Forsythia suspensa, — 
F.. viridissimma, FF. spectabilis, Pyrus 
japonica, Jasminum  nudiflorum, — Erica 
Darleyensis, E. carnea in many varieties, Ess 
Veitchi, E. mediterranea glauca, — E.§ 
lusitanica, Laurustinus (three kinds), Andro. — 
meda japonica, A. floribunda, Rhododendron™ 
Nobleanum. E. M.- 





from the branches of a large Prunus- 


Pissardi, and have on more than one occa- 


sion witnessed the same destruction going on — 
among the Pear-trees here, the ground 
neath being strewn with the buds. I cut a 
branch from one of these trees to-day over 
3 feet in length, and not a single sound bud 
was left on it. _ I notice that a start has been | 
made on the Apple- trees, and if this is general | 
loss to fruit growers. EC; EE 
Sussex. 


Polyantha Rose Leonie Lamesch 
Where this Rose does well it is capable of - 
giving a glorious effect when in full bloom, 
the trusses of rich coppery-red blooms being 
very attractive. In some gardens it does not 
do justice to itself, the flowers often coming — 
pale, somewhat as William Allen Richardson 
behaves under certain conditions. I think, 
perhaps, it likes a lighter and warmer soil 
than most Roses. Anyhow, I have seen it 
making an enormous, vigorous bush in a 
country garden where the soil was very light 
—almost sandy—and the flowers were pro- 
duced in the greatest proses and vera 
richly coloured. ° N 


Apple Allington Pippin ‘ 
I was glad to read the appreciation of this. 
fine Apple by *‘ A Scottish Gardener” in a 


because I have_grown it for many years and 
have a high opinion of it, though I have often 
seen adverse opinions expressed as to its 
value. I think this is one of those varieties 
which is greatly influenced by soil, a fairly 
light loam appearing to suit it best. It also’ 
needs to be fully exposed to all the sun it can” 
get, and hence it is important to keep the 
tree as open as possible. Given these condi- 
tions it is capable of producing very fine fruit, 
well-coloured, juicy, and of excellent flavour 
—not very much inferior to the famous 
Cox’s. It makes a “fine, spreading, well- 
shaped tree, is of vigorous growth, and a good 
bearer ; it also keeps well. Nei 


Old seed a 
The prices of certain seeds, particularly 
those of vegetables, are slightly on the in- 
crease. This is not a matter for very much 
surprise when one remembers the rainfall of 
1923, and doubtless many who have seed left. 
over from last year will be making use of i 
and sow it in the ordinary way. Not infre- 
quently this is bad policy, inasmuch as some 
of it has lost a deal of its germinating power, 
and this is not found out until late. ‘It’s 
a pity to waste it’? sometimes looms in ne 
mind of those in possession of old seed; 
may be good or it may be very indifferent. 
However, it should not be sown in the usual 
way but put to the test by poring, See ir 


| 
| 








seedlings the first season. 
~ gathered when ripe, laid on a concrete floor 


is worth keeping. 


_ for, owing to the beauty 
which charms everyone t 
- graceful racemes of flowers, this has been 


= { al engr 
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the warmth of the greenhouse, when the 


seedlings will appear quickly if the seed ‘s— 


really good. Failure to do this generally re- 
sults in disappointment, and it is then when 
old seed becomes more costly than new. 
Where a_ striking pit is available a few 
samples of seed may be put to the test-in a 
short time. MaDLANDER. 


English Currants in season 


At the R.H.S. Show, on March 1ith 


and 12th, Messrs. Shearn, Ltd., had their 


usual display of various fruits which are in 
season. Most of these were grown in’ South 
Africa, but amongst them were some English 
Black Currants, which had been kept in.cold 
storage since last autumn. They excited 
‘some little attention and were in quite a re- 
markable condition. Of course, the flavour 


is modified to some extent, and the fruits are 


‘only useful for pies and cooking, but for these 
purposes they had lost none of their value. 1 
happened to see the same fruits some four or 


five days later, and I was surprised to find 


that they showed no signs of breaking down, 
and were still firm and juicy, with no trace of 
the leathery flavour which might have been 
expected. Cold storage is even now not used 
to the extent it might be, but this experiment 
is of great interest as showing that a be 
ginning is being made, and it seems possible 
that in the near future no fruit will ever be 
out of season. This is a point to be noted by 
all who_go in for forcing. Pip PIn. 


_ Pernettyas from seeds 


. Those who want to plant Pernettyas in 
quantity, and who can afford to wait a year 
or two for good-sized plants, will find raising 
them from seeds will afford a cheap method. 
Many have a few plants which berry freely, 
and who would like to increase their stock of 
these most valuable subjects. To most, the 
way which would occur is simply to sow the 
berries and to cover them over with soil. 
When this is done a year is generally lost be- 
fore the seedlings appear. If, on the other 


hand, the berries are crushed, and as much 


of the pulp or fleshy part of the fruit  re- 
moved and the seeds then sown, seedlings 


~ 


~ will be practically certain in the first year, 


with the result that a whole season is gained. 
An experienced gardener told me the other 
day of the great success he had in securing 
The berries were 


in a shed, were beaten and trodden upon, and 
were then rubbed with the hands until the 
seeds were almost separated from the other 
substance. The seeds were then sown in 
-poxes in a cold frame and a magnificent lot of 
seedlings secured the first season. There is 


~ now axygreat variation among seedlings in the 


colour of the berries, but almost every plant 
The Pernettya does not 
require peat, but will thrive in loam. Sx 


The female form of Garrya elliptica 


Very rarely do we come across the above, 
of the male form, 
with its abundant 


relegated to the background, and is only to 
be found in gardens containing unusual col- 


Jections of flowering shrubs. It is, never- 


theless, an interesting evergreen, and_ if 
shorter and less freely borne, its catkins give 


~ to it a distinct and pleasing effect at the pre- 


sent time (March 2oth). A_ large speci- 


men seen to-day was covering a wall about 


to feet in height, and had a spread of from 
15 feet to 20 feet, the little catkins drooping 
attractively from amongst the rich green 
foliage. The fruit is globular ovoid, silky, 
with a thin, brittle shell, somewhat like that 
of the Hawthorn in size and shape, contain- 
ing two seeds. The connoisseur will find 
é / = 
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this an interesting addition to his collection, 


but from a decorative point of view the. male 
These Garryas are 


form is vastly superior. 
natives of California, and are not in the least 
fastidious as tossoil, but, like all shrubs which 
come into bloom during the winter, should 
be protected from bleak, cutting winds. 

EK. MARKHAM. 


Sowing Mistletoe seed 


— Although next Christmas is some way 
ahead, it is necessary, if one wishes to have 
one’s own supply of Mistletoe at the festive 
season of the year, to think about the sowing 
of it in a few weeks time. 

March is the best time-for sowing. The 
method of seeding is to cut a notch in the 
underside of a bough with a sharp knife, as 
shown in the illustration. A berry is then 
gently pressed into the gash, so that its juice 


Sowing Mistletoe 


A notch is cut on the underside of the 

tree, in which a berry is squashed. This is 

the time to sow—in this instance an Apple 
tree has been chosen for the purpose 


can mingle with the sap of the trée. The 
bark should then be carefully folded back 
again and lightly bound with bass to keep 
out the weather. 

Although an exceedingly pretty growth, 
Viscum album, to give it its proper title, ts 
classed as a parasite shrub. In its earlier 
growth it has thick, yellowish-green leaves. 
The different sexes grow on different plants. 

In the eyes of the Druids it was considered 
sacred, and used to be cut with great re- 
ligious ceremony, especially if found growing 
on an Oak. They used to credit it with 
medicinal virtues, and regarded it as a species 
of All-Heal. It plays a considerable part in 
the folk lore of certain parts of North and 
West Europe. In this country it typifies 
Liberty and Love. 

’ It can be grown on a variety of trees, as the 
Apple, Hawthorn, Poplar, Lime, Mountain- 
Ash, Cedar, Larch, and Oak, though the 
first two are the most suitable. 
H. A. J. Lams. 
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Forsythia suspensa 


In a late season such as that of the present 
spring, when the persistent frosty nights are 
keeping back the early-flowering shrubs and 
there is hardly anything in bloom out of 
doors, it is useful to cut some sprays of 
Forsythia and to put them in water in a 
warm greenhouse. Within three days they 
are fully in flower, and appear as if glad of 
the genial warmth for which they have 
waitedsin vain in the open, Gar. 


Propagating Delphiniums 
The general method employed when. in- 
crease of Delphiniums is desired is to take up 
the roots in spring and divide them. This is 
not always the best or most satisfactory way 
in the long run, as unless one is careful shoots 


are apt to break and roots get damaged. 
There is another procedure which entails 


more trouble, it is true, but is worth adopt- 
ing. It is that of propagation from cuttings, 
and in the case of choice varieties is to be 
preferred. It may be taken in hand as soon 
as the shoots show several inches of growth 
above the surface, cutting the strongest with 
a heel, and inserting these in pots of light 
soil with a good proportion ef sand, after- 
wards placing them in a cold frame. ‘This is 
not so long and tedious a business, as some 
might imagine, as frequently these cuttings 
will push up a strong flowering spike the 
same season, and at any rate will have de- 
veloped an additional crown or two the 
second season if planted out in deeply-dug 
and generously-manured soil. 
LEAHURST, 


Doronicum caucasicum as cut flowers in 
early spring 

In anticipation of the scarcity of flowers 
for cutting in early March, we have found it 
a good plan to box up some clumps of 
Doronicum caucasicum in the end — of 
February. If they are taken up carefully, 
with as little disturbance as may be, as they 
are shallow rooting and the roots form a 
compact clump—they do not appear to suffer 
any check. If brought into a cool house they 
will be in bloom three weeks after boxing. 
They last well in water. In the later year, 
from the Helenium, Helianthus, and Rud- 
beckia groups, yellow Daisies are in plenty, 
but in early spring they have quite an un- 
common appearance as cut flowers. Crsels 


The Serer Potato (Batatas edulis) 


In answer to your correspondent, T. C. 
French (issue March 15th, page 166), I do not 
know anything about the Japanese variety, 
but the ordinary variety I see sometimes in 
London shops. I saw some about a month 
ago in a fruit shop in Tottenham Court 
Road; they were rather shrivelled up and, I 
should say, not much use for food. They 
were marked 43d. per Ib. I got the man to 
pick me out half-a-dozen as sound as ‘he 
could, and planted them in my greenhouse. 
Only one had vitality enough to grow, and it 
is going on fairly well. Years ago in 
Queensland I used to grow a lot. We used 
to ridge the land up on yard ridges, about 
the same as for Mangolds-here, and plant 
cuttings of the Vine from 6 inches to 9 inches 
long. We cut the Vine up so that there were 
three Iéaves on each cutting. Two leaves 
we trimmed off and left the third just out of 
the ground. They were a very quick-grow- 
ing and heavy-producing crop. I preferred 
them to English Potatoes myself. They used 
to feed a lot of them to cattle also. If my 
plant goes on all right I am going to try 
some cuttings outdoors about the middle of 
June. DupDLEy PAYNE. 
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Grouping Tufted Pansies 


well in large masses of one colour. I 
have seen them in a large terrace gar- 
den along with other hardy plants treated in 
this manner, and it is difficult to conceive a 


\ i IOLAS or Tufted Pansies,always look 


more delightful effect. The grouping in 
masses differs according to circumstances. 


In a large border anything between 25 and 50 
plants are often planted in colonies, and 
striking effects are possible in this way. On 
the other hand a border of small dimensions 
will need fewer plants to obtain a similar 
effect. Half-a-dozen to a dozen plants will 
answer very well in such circumstances, and 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED whose 
gardens come tunder this heading should 
adopt this style of planting. Tufted Pansies 
are very often used as a carpet for Roses. 
Self-coloured sorts are always the more 
effective, and the rayless varieties are more 
refined and beautiful than the older -rayed or 
pencilled sorts. There are many intermediate 
tones of colour now available. It is not 
necessary nowadays to confine oneself to 
yellow, white, blue, and purple, as varieties 
with primrose, cream, lilac, lavender, and 
other shades are now catalogued by 
specialists. Margined and heavily-bordered 
varieties are abundant, and many of them are 
very beautiful, but they are not so telling as 
the selfs. They may often be seen in groups, 
but they are better if planted between the 
masses of the self-coloured kinds. 

MintaturE TurtTep Pansies (Violettas).— 
These are quite distinct, and should find a 
place in the rock garden. They are not 
grown so much as they deserve. They never 
look better than,during the second season, as 
then the clumps have “attained comparatively 
large dimensions, and before the second 
flowering season has come to an end the 
plants of an ideal dwarf habit are repre- 
sented by tufts, in many cases each fully 
1 foot in diameter. Inexperienced growers 
may possibly be disappointed in’ the appear- 
ance of the plants in the early spring. As a 
rule at this season the plants do not show 
new life, but all the time growth is being 
developed below. the surface, and as the days 
lengthen, and the sun strengthens, new 
growth is visible, and in a short time a dwarf 
tuft is to be seen, and when this vigorous 


A Viola carpet ~ 


The self-coloured varieties are the 
most effective 


growth is apparent the Dutch hoe should be 
plied freely between the rows and also be- 
tween the plants to loosen and aerate the soil. 


There is no better time to plant than early 


April. The Violettas like soil of a sandy, 
loamy mature to -which has. been added 
plenty Sf rotten manure and leaf-soil. Manure 


from a spent Mushroom-bed is valuable to 
work into the surface soil, the numerous 
roots very soon taking advantage of it. The 
Violettas are very effective when grouped in 
small beds of one colour. 

Viola cornuta is one of the parents of this 
noes and to the late Dr. Stuart, of Chirnside, 
we owe the raising of the first hybrids. The 
Harty character of this parent should prove 
the suitability of the new race for the Alpine 
garden. There are several so-called Violettas 
that are simply miniature forms of the 
Tufted Pansy, having not the slightest trace 
of V. cornuta. 

Among Tufted Pansies a few good dwarf 

arleties: are J. B. Riding (purple), John 
Gaston (light mauve-blue), Admiral of the 
Blues, Mrs. Chichester (white streaked with 
purple), Maggie Mott (soft mauve, most 
popular of all Tufted Pansies), Moseley Per- 
fection (rich yellow), Swan (white), Wim. 
Neil (pale rose, very distinct), Kitty Bell 
(lavender), Kingcup (a rayless yellow), Royal 
Scot (deep blue), Snow Queen (pure white, 
rayless), Archibald Grant (indigo blue). 


Transplanting and dividing ~ 
Pyrethrums 


AGREE with the writer (issue March Tst, 

page 128), who states that March is the 

safest time for transplanting Pyrethrums. 
It is courting disaster to move them when at 
rest and dangerous to do so after September, 
for the Pyrethrum has wiry roots and does 
not make any fibrous roots worth speaking 
of in late autumn, Neither is it safe before 
the leaves appear in early spring, which is 
generally in the first week in March. Moved 
at that. time, and if reasonable care is ob- 
served, 95 per cent. will thrive. March is 
not, however, my favourite time for trans- 
planting, for the plants often need a con- 
siderable amount of water, and, in spite of all 





A fine clump of Monkshood (Aconitum 
Napellus) 
Flowers blue and helmet-shaped 


_ spikes of blue, helmet-shaped flowers are very _ 


- danger is Net to arise from its presence. 





March 29, 


the root disturbance 
exercises a lowering effect on flower 
production that season. A writer in ‘the 
‘* Fruit Grower ’’ says that March is the 
safest time, but that he is obliged to manage 
his transplanting i in a manner that ensures a — 
supply of high-class blooms. When growing | 
for profit well-formed, highly-coloured blooms 
with stout, long stems are indispensable if 
the best prices are to be obtained in the open 

market. When lacking these characteristics ~ 
they hardly pay expenses. Therefore the 
grower above mentioned relies for his supply 
of cut bloom on plants that have had one ~ 
year's growth, for, however well spring- - 

planted pieces may be cared for, they do not_ 
cae to have the power of producing flowers 
of full size and colour. 


The-Pyrethrum really produces flowers in 
size out of proportion to the amount of 
foliage it makes, and should, therefore, be 
well established by the time the flower-stems — 
appear. If the plants are not well provided” 
with active roots that have a firm grip of the — 
soil the flowers must be-deficient of quality, 
and, consequently, of selling value. 

Although March may be a safe month ford 
transplanting Pyrethrums, it is not the sea-— 
son | prefer for doing so. If I could do so 1 
would never be later than the middle of 
August, for the simple reason that root- 
disturbance at that time promotes the multi- 
plication of active fibres which, in the follow- 
ing season, are ready to do their duty and put ~ 
substance into the foliage and beauty and 
worth into the blooms. They also serve to — 
anchor the plants before inclement weather_ 
arrives. Imperfectly-rooted plants are in 
much danger from the combination of cold 
and wet fat more or less characterises the © 
English winter. The greatest danger is 
when melting snow is followed by hard frost. 
Last season I could not possibly move my — 
plants in August, and they needed seeing to 
badly, for they had not been transplanted for — 
several years and were becoming infested — 
with couch, which finds its way into the ball 
of roots, and can then only be dealt with by 
dividing the plants. We had a fine time in” 
September, and I made up my mind to risk _ 
transplanting, and I am very glad I did so, 
for, in spite of the wet winter, I see that the — 
plants are bristling with young leaves, so ~ 
that I feel sure that I shall get good blooms ; 
very different from what I should have got if. 
I had been moving~ them now, in early 
March., Instead of having to water I can 
use the time to better advantage with the hoe, 
and the plants will be growing freely instead 
of having to recover from the check. No one © 
need fear moving Pyrethrums in hot, dry 
weather if he will take a certain amount of — 
pains, treading round the crowns very firmly, — 
filling up the basin thus formed with water, — 
and covering up with soil, which serves as a 
mulch and prevents evaporation, The hotter — 
the soil the better for the combined action of 
heat and moisture, which promote the forma- _ 
tion of active fibrous roots and endow the 
plants with great blooming power the follow-_ 
ing year. J. CORNHILL.  — 


that one can do, 

























































The Monkshood (Aconitum 
Napellus) og 


The Monkshood is one of the most virulent — 
of poisonous plants, both to cattle as well as — 
to human beings, but because it is so very | 
handsome in leaf and flower it finds a place — 
in many gardens, especially in shady borders. — 
Growing to a height of about 4 feet, the - 


effective in summer, The Monkshood may 
be planted now, but only in places where no- 
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~ smaller. 


_ pots. 
into pots a little larger forthwith. A 


ier us ‘ 
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Phlox canadensis Laphami 


This is one of the most distinct and free- 
flowering among hardy plants. The flowers, 
of a fine shade of lavender, are borne on 
slender stems, each some 18 inches high, the 
individual blooms large and carried in great 
branching trusses. It is perfectly hardy, 
young plants flowering freely, although the 
best results are obtained from plants two 
years old. It-is easily increased from cut- 
tings in a similar way and at the same season 
as Tufted Pansies. The flowers are sweetly 
scented and appear during May, June, and 
July; indeed, at that season it constitutes the 
mainstay among dwarf plants of this colour 
in the garden and is of particular value in 
any colour scheme of blue. AEG. 


Fuchsias for the garden 


The Fuchsia, whether grown as a bush, 
half-standard, standard, or pyramid, is charm- 
ing for filling borders during the summer. 
It is also suitable for training on walls where, 
if not formally tied in, the slender shoots, 
gracefully depending, laden with flowers, 
look well. As the Fuchsia succeeds in partial 
shade it is of added importance. In addition 
to isolated specimens in different parts of the 
garden a Fuchsia border on the north, north- 
east, or north-west side of a wall will afford 
the cultivator much pleasure. Very graceful 
and effective are the following, used as full 
standards planted between the lower-growing 
specimens—F. splendens, F. fulgens, and F. 
triphylla. 

In the open garden half-standard Fuchsias, 
used as dot plants, look charming planted at 
suitable distances apart over a groundwork of 
Heliotrope, Gazania splendens, the Lemon- 
scented Verbena,. Tufted Pansies, Phlox 
Drummondi, Dianthuses,-and similar kinds. 
Ido not favour such groundwork plants as 
Zonal Pelargoniums and Tuberous Begonias, 
as these are of too glaring a colour. To my 
mind the flowers of the Fuchsia are very rest- 
ful, and if faded blooms are regularly removed 
the plants will continue in blossom through- 
out the summer. Specimen plants may be 
retained in their pots, the latter being plunged 
to their rims in the border soil. > 

THE PREPARATION OF THE PLANTS.—No doubt 
hundreds of readers possess a number of 
plants stored in pots in cool sheds or unheated 
greenhouses. during the.winter. In February 
all such plants intended for the garden beds 
should be pruned judiciously, so as not to 
create a too formal appearance of growth, 
syringed daily, and watered weekly. By the 


_ middle of March such plants will have new 
shoots 2 inches in length, and if already in 


very large pots may be turned out and.the old 


pall of soil carefully reduced to enable the 


cultivator to repot them into pots two sizes 
One more repotting may then take 
place at the end of April back into the original 
Smaller specimens should be repotted 
good 
compost is turfy loam, leaf-soil, rotted 
manure, old mortar rubble, and a small pro- 
portion of old soot. GarG. 


- Potting Cyclamens 
I have some seedlings of Cyclamen Coum 


~ are overcrowding their pots. 


are, of course, at present 


-and C, neapolitanum sown last year which 
Should I prick 
them out now or wait till autumn? They 
in leaf. 

S. P. RowWLanpbs:. 


- {This is—quite a suitable time for the 


potting up of your bulbs, for, being seedling 
plants, the Cyclamens will go on growing 
for some time before ripening their foliage. 


_ After potting, keep these growing in a cool 


_ frame-or house and shade from bright sun- 


~ 


~ shine 


for the first fortnight.] 
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A study in blue and gold: Phlox Laphami and Viola Kingcup 


Dahlias to Plant This 


DantiA. Brentwood’ YELLOW. — Un- 
doubtedly one of the finest yellow decorative 
Dahlias in cultivation. I have seen it grown 
for exhibition, where its large, handsome 
blooms, of a buttery-yellow colour, have been 
valuable in keen competition. Its dwarf, 
bushy habit of growth, and its free display of 
flowers, stamp it 
beautifying the garden. The flowers are de- 
veloped on long, erect, flower-stalks, which 
stand out well above the foliage. The raiser 
is Mr J. T. West, of Brentwood. 

Pompon DauuiaA JEWELTEE.—This some- 
what unique little Dahlia was shown by the 
Dutch Dahlia growers at one of the meetings 
of the R.H.S. during last autumn, and as 
then represented the flowers were indeed 
dainty and highly decorative. The compara- 
tively small flowers, each, I should say, 
24 inches to 3 inches across, are made up of 
shell-shaped florets, which build flowers use- 
ful for bouquets and floral designs, etc.. For 
the smaller receptacles of the home they are 
also useful. In my opinion the numerous 
growths which the plant develops should be 
thinned out, as in this way better flowers are 
produced and the plants benefit by the pro- 
cess. The colour of the flowers is a pleasing 
soft pink. : 

Dania (Cactus) MastTeRPIECE.—We are in- 
debted to Dutch raisers for this beautiful 
Cactus Dahlia. It should prove to be a 
splendid plant for garden embellishment, as 
the plant possesses a capital branching habit 
of growth and develops its exquisite blossoms 
on long, erect, wiry stems, which add to their 
value for decorative. uses indoors. The 
colour may be described as a pleasing shade 
of mauve. The entire stock was purchased 
by Mr. H. J. Jones, of Ryecroft Nursery, 
Lewisham, S.E., in whose Dahlia garden I 
saw the plant luxuriating. Height, about 3 ft. 

Dania (DECORATIVE) Mea Vota.—This is a 
very attractive Dahlia'of medium size and of 
a eharming orange-apricot colour. Cata- 
logues give the colour as pure orange. It 
was one of the best in the Ryecroft Nursery 
collection. at Lewisham, where capital 
plants were yielding a very free display of 
flowers borne on very erect stems. The 
height of the plants appeared to be about 
3 feet. 

DAHLIA (DECORATIVE) ORANGE BOVEN.— 
Readers on the lookout for a really big 


as one of the best for 


Season 


decorative Dahlia should make a note of this 
grand sort. Mr. H. J. Jones regards this * 
new sort as one of the very best decorative 
varieties extant. The flowers are very large 
and full, and the colour may be described as 
a brilliant shade of orange. The plant is free 
flowering, possesses a good habit of growth, 
and the large Camellia-shaped flowers are 
borne on long, erect stems. 

Dauuia (Cactus) Jur. G. F. Van TETS is a 
distinct acquisition to this section, and we are 
indebted to Dutch raisers for it. In my own 
garden, as well as in the trial of Dahlias at 
the R.H.S. Garden, Wisley, and in the Rye- 
croft Nursery collection, this fine variety is 
proving itself one of the finest garden Cactus 
Dahlias in cultivation. The large, chaste, 
and beautiful pure-white flowers are borne on 
short, erect flower-stalks, and for this reason 
they should be useful also for cut flowers 
where bold displays are desired. 

Dania SALMONEA.— This is a_ striking 
Dahlia which is not a novelty, but which has 
been in general cultivation for a year or two. 
I know several of our best authorities who re- 
gard it as oné of the very best Dahlias in cul- 
tivation. This variety appears in the Paony- 
flowered section of the Dahlia catalogues, but 
in my garden, and in other gardens where I 
have seen it growing, it is a fine example of 
the large-flowered decorative type of the 
flower. It may be described as a_ large, 
Camellia- shaped flower, and when not 
strongly grown I can quite understand the 
flowers evolving in Pzeony-flowered form. 
The colour.may be described as a pleasing 
salmon-buff. The flowers are borne on erect, 
wiry stems of good length. If there were 
only room for six plants in my garden I 
would most certainly include Salmonea. 

Av: Reo. 


Transplanting Violas" 


The cuttings which were inserted in frames 
in the autumn should now be transplanted 
and grown on in well-prepared frames for the 
next few weeks, during which time fine plants 
ready for the beds will have developed. These 
have not struck so well here as in former 
years, rust having been very troublesome. 
Primrose Dame, Councillor Waters, Moseley 
Perfeetion, Mauve Queen, and True Blue are 
valuable varieties. E. M. 

Sussex. 
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Liltes 


a Bee rite 
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from Seed | 


It is usual to grow Lilies from bulbs, but the writer of this article 
has attained a measure of success by growing them from seed 


regale from seed, and the results that 

were obtained prompted me to persist in 
this method of propagation. My plants, or 
bulbs, of L. regale, which have not been dis- 
turbed for eight years, gave me some won- 
derful results last season. The growth has 
gone on increasing in height, the flowers in- 
creasing in size and multiplying in number, 
until the culminating point was reached last 
summer. Many stems attained a height of 
6 feet, and one particular bulb produced a 
stem which carried over 30 flowers. I am 
looking forward to the flowering time this 
year. It will be interesting to see if the bulbs 


r YEN years ago Lraised a batch of Lilium 


will surpass their previous beauty when July, 


comes round again.. The roots have never 
been disturbed. 

I am convinced that, whenever possible, it 
pays to indulge in the seminal propagation of 
the Lilium, and I am glad to observe that 
such an authority as Mr. John Coutts, of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, is of. similar 
opinion. In a very able article contributed to 
“The Journal of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’? (Vol. XLVIII., Part 1) he states: 
‘‘ Wherever possible there is no doubt that all 
Lilies that do not afford a ready means of in- 
crease by the methods mentioned (i.e., by off- 
sets) should be grown from seeds; in fact it 
is the only way to attain any measure of suc- 
cess in. this country with many of them, 
especially for such choice and beautiful 
species as L. rubellum and L. japonicum (the 
latter still commonly known as. Krameri). 
Imported. bulbs, except for stray individuals, 
as a rule grow and flower indifferently. only 
for one or two years and then die.”’ 

Lilium japonicum, to give what is com- 
monly known as L. Krameri its proper 
name, is usually a most difficult species to 
establish>when one has to deal with imported 
bulbs. Six years ago I bought a dozen of 
the best bulbs I could obtain and planted 
these for the purpose of obtaining seed. 
These bulbs, with two exceptions, have all 
died out—a common experience with this 
lovely Lily—but I have been. able to obtain a 
batch of seedlings, and these are now estab- 
lishing themselves in a satisfactory manner. 
I have had a similar experience with L. 
rubellum. The imported .bulbs have all 
vanished, but the seedlings are thriving well. 

There is a difficulty, of course, in obtain- 
ing seed of such Lilies as japonicum, rubel- 
lum, and auratum. As already stated, | 
saved my own seed from the first two species, 
and I now have bulbs of L. auratum potted 
up with the sole object of saving seed from 
them, so that I can raise a batch of healthy 
youngsters for naturalisation in the open. 
This glorious Lily does well in many parts of 
Scotland, and I see no reason why I should 
not be as successful with it as I have been 

_ with several others. 

I have at present a fine lot’of Lilies raised 
from seed sown in January under glass. They 

are L. centifolium (Farrer’s magnificent 316), 
regale, rubellum, japonicum, philippinense 
formosanum (Price’s, variety), Willmott, 
giganteum, Martagon album, Martagon var. 
dalmaticum, and Martagon var. Catanii. 

_The seeds of japonicum, regale, Willmott, 
and philippinense formosanum were saved in 
Scotland from plants growing in the open 
last summer. L. regale, for instance, seeds 
very freely with me in East Lothian. I look 
upon this noble Lily as one of the finest hardy 
plants introduced into British gardens. 

It remains to be demonstrated how IL. 
centifolium will do in Scotland in the open— 


personally I feel sure it will thrive well—but 
the chaste L. philippinense formosanum and 
the fragrant lovely L. regale are certainties. 
The seed of L. philippinense formosanum 
which I obtained was saved in a Perthshire 
garden. In that garden this Lily has proved 
to be of undoubted hardiness, and it is now 
thoroughly established. The exquisite L. 
Sargentz does not require to be raised from 
seed, as it produces offsets in abundance. 
That Lily has also proved quite hardy in Scot- 
land. Many of the Lilies recently introduced 
from China are going to prove grand garden 
plants, and, beyond all question, the best way 
to establish them is by raising a stock from 
seed. These Lilies all seem to resent disturb- 





Lilium philippinense formosanum 


The long, drooping bud gives distinction 
possessed by no other Lily 


ance, and once established they should re- 
main undisturbed for years. They are stem 
rooters and are easily fed. 

Seeds of some of these species are now 
offered by far-seeing seed houses. The best 
method of raising the seeds is to sow in boxes 
or pans filled with ordinary turfy loam 
thoroughly disintegrated. Cover the seeds 
very lightly with some fine soil, and do not 
press it down too firmly. March is a good 
month to make a sowing, and the receptacles 
containing. the seed—which ought to be 
covered with a sheet of glass—should be kept 
in a cold frame. When germination has 
taken place remove the glass over the boxes 
or pans and grow the plants on under as 
hardy conditions as possible. Keep the seed- 
lings in the boxes until the following spring, 
and when growth has again begun they can 
be run out into a sheltered situation in the 
garden in May. When the bulbs are three 


years old I transfer them to their permanent 


quarters. 


‘species will germinate in a week or two, but 


: [vee introduction of Lilium philippinense — 


hall, Glendevon, Perthshire, at the foot of the — 


~ hungry soil, very stony; but being about 700 © 


_made_ of 


' ~ March 29, 1924 ~ 
It should be observed that the receptacles — 


containing the seed should never be discarded 
at the end of the first year. Many of the 


others never show any signsrof growth for a — 
year. They sometimes form a small bulb and 
never develop any foliage. I have had this 
experience with L. rubellum, The seed 
seemed to lie dormant for a year, but in’ they 
second season it grew strongly. ¥ 

Edinburgh. GrorcE M. TayLor.- 



























Lilium philippinense formosanum — 


var. formosanum bids fair to add a great 

charm to many gardens, and it is good to 
learn how it succeeds in different districts, 
more especially in the north, where many — 
plants which flourish.in the south fail to- 
thrive. Last year I saw L. ‘philippinense ~ 
formosanum in the garden of Mr. M’Douall, — 
of Logan, Wigtownshire, and Mr. A. Harley, 
of Blinkbonny, Kirkcaldy, sent me a good ~ 
account of this Lily in his garden at Devon- — 


Ochil Hills. Anyone who knows L. philip- — 
pinense can realise the beauty of the plants — 
with their long white trumpets of exquisite ~ 
beauty. The plants in question were raised — 
from seeds sown three years ago. The soil at — 
Devonhall is what the farmers call a poor, — 


feet above the sea-level and at the foot of the © 
Ochil Hills it gets a good deal of moisture in — 
summer and snow in winter. It says a good 
deal for this Lily and its hardiness and ~ 
adaptability to our climate that it succeeds so 
well under these conditions. S. ARNOTT. 


South borders 


The position of a bed or border in a garden ~ 
frequently makes a deal of difference in the — 
earliness or otherwise of plants blooming, 
and nowhere do we see this demonstrated to ~ 
a greater degree than in the occupants of a © 
south border, particularly so if there is a 
wall at the back. On such a border one may — 
sow in April a number of annuals without the 
necessity of first doing so under glass and _ 
transplanting them. Mention may be 
Schizanthuses, Asters, Stocks, — 
Acrocliniums, Nemesias, and Helichrysums. 
That very beautiful yet tender annual, the — 
Zinnia, after being raised under glass and 
planted out of doors sometimes dwindles ~ 
away, maybe through too early exposure. 7 
Nothing loves warmth more than this plant, © 
and it is well to give a thought as to its 
tenderness when getting plants into the open ~ 
ground. DERBY. 


Ghadioli for summer flower-beds — 


The Gladiolus should be planted, in the — 
ordinary way, long before the spring flowers — 
have faded, but if the corms are kept out of 
the soil too long they will suffer. The corms 
should be potted in 6-inch pots, good compost 
being used. Place the pots in a cold frame — 
and ventilate freely, water carefully, and so ~ 
have nice plants to turn out when the spring- — 
flowering stock has been cleared the ee 

Creat 


Seedling Lilium regale A 
‘Last year I sowed some seeds-of Lilium 
regale. The leaves have died, but the tiny 
bulbs seem all right. Is this a suitable time — 
for repotting? Any hints would be welcome, | 
S. P. ROWLANDS. ~ 

[The seedling Lilies you may pot up at — 
once, several bulbs at 2 -inches apart in 
larger pots or pans. Use a well-drained — 
soil, adding a little sand and lime to the 
mixture, and place the pots in a cool green- 
house or frame; withhold water until growth 
is in evidence.] im ‘50h 
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Forcing Lilacs 


In order to obtain good results from forcing 
the Lilac the plants must get good culture. 
They must be well fed and fully exposed to 
the influence of sun and air, so that the wood 
is not only stout but also becomes fully 
matured. Perfect heads of bloom can only be 
produced by plants in the highest condition, 
and it should be noted that the fragrance they 
exhale is in converse proportion to the health 
of the plants. The grower who wishes to for- 
ward the Lilac into bloom at the earliest pos- 
sible date must be careful not to overdo the 
warmth in the initial stages of growth. If 
started early in February a temperature of 
50 degs. in the day time, running down to 
45 degs. at night, will be enough. A forcing 
temperature from the beginning will have the 
effect of causing a*spindly growth, and the 
flower trusses will be wanting in size and the 
blooms will be deficient of colour. and 
substance. The Lilac being coarse rooted, 
potting should be very firm, and the soil 
should be rich. As the days advance in length 
the temperature may be increased. When in 
full growth liberal supplies of water must be 
given, with occasional § applications of 
manure. BYFLEET. 


Greenhouse creepers: More light 


As the days lengthen full advantage should 
be taken of all the light possible in the green- 
house. Where roofs are covered with creep- 
ing and climbing plants they are sometimes 
allowed to go too long before they are pruned 
and cause a state of semi-twilight which mili- 
tates against the progress of plants on the 
stages below that need light. | Beautiful as 
many roof climbers are when in flower, 
whether they be Clematises, Passifloras, 
Cobzeas, Lapagerias, or Roses, they should 
not be permitted to go their own way so as to 
become detrimental to the occupants of the 
house. In every case climbers ought to be 
subsidiary to plants for which the house was 
primarily erected. If, then, roof coverings 
-have got out of hand in any way no time 
should be lost in bringing the knife into use 
and relieving them of all superfluous shoots. 
Sentiment as to spoiling the appearance of a 
roof needs to be brushed on one side in order 
to avoid that drawn and weakly appearance 
which is the lot of plants in pots brought up 
in gloomy surroundings. LEAHURST. 


Propagating Stove Plants 


The present is the most suitable time to 
propagate the majority of stove plants. 
Where Acalyphas, Crotons, and Dracanas 
are employed for house decoration loss of 
foliage often occurs, and young stock should 
be raised annually to meet the demand. A 
large number of subjects may be increased 
by cuttings, while from pieces of stem about 
1 inch in length Draczenas and allied plants 
may be raised. Clerodendron fallax and 
Plumbago rosea may be propagated by root- 
cuttings. I do not insert such subjects in 
pots. They are placed in’a case with good 
bottom-heat in a bed of Cocoanut fibre. _Cut- 
tings of Allamandas, Stephanotis, and Hoyas 
may be rooted in the same way. Pots are 
advisable, however, for many of the shy- 
‘rooting subjects, and I employ them for 
Gardenias, Passifloras, Begonias, ete. 


3 A. J. P. 
- Dahlias and Cannas 


Dahlias, Cannas, and Salvia patens 
should now be gently started into growth. 


Place them-in boxes of leafy soil, in a house New Lilac Jan van Tol 
or frame where a very gentle warmth is 


\ maintained. Spray them lightly to keep the This magnificent single white Lilac created great interest when shown by Mr. F. G. Wood, 
| soil moist. Tuberous-rooted Begonias for of Ashtead, Surrey, at a recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society, on which occasion it 
| bedding should also be placed in boxes of received an Award of Merit. The flowers, which, as our illustration shows, are borne in long, 
| leafy soil in a warm, moist atmosphere to well-formed trusses, are pure white and sweetly fragrant. A great future is predicted for this 
_ Start growth, A. J. P. variety, especially for forcing and for cut sprays. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Flower garden 


Before the Snowdrops are quite over a 
note should be made of any striking variety 
which it is desirable to increase, there being 
many kinds of remarkable beauty among 
them. Some of these are difficult to procure. 
I refer to those beautiful kinds known as 
Galanthus Elwesi globosus, G. E. robustus, 
G. Fosteri, G. Cassaba, G. Whittalli, G. 
Ikaria, G. Newry Giant, G. Imperati, G. 


plicatus, G, latifolius, and others. Pent- 
stemons which have been thoroughly 
hardened may now be planted out in 


sheltered beds, where they should be used 
in generous quantities, as spotty planting is 
never effective. Alpine flowers which have 
been wintered in frames must now be stood 
in the open to become hardened in readiness 
for making good any vacancies which may 
have occurred in the rock garden during the 
winter and which have been left for these 
particular plants. Any vacant spaces which 
it is not possible to fill with true alpine 
plants at present may be prepared and sown 
with choice dwarf annuals, such as Gilia 
dianthiflora, Sedum cceruleum, Jonopsidium 
acaule, ands Portulaccas. _ Many plants in- 
tended for the summer beds must now be 
transferred from the warmer houses to cold 
frames. These must not, however, be sub- 
jected to extremes of temperature, and there- 
fore ‘air must be admitted to the frames with 
great care for a week or 10 days and the 
frames covered up each night. Divide up 
the old stools of border Chrysanthemums 
and make fresh plantations, and increase 
by means of cuttings any special favourites. 
Place the cuttings in sandy soil and keep in 
an airtight frame for a while, where roots 
will quickly form. ; 


Fruit garden 


Protect Apricots with tiffany or a double 
thickness of fish-netting, and to prevent its 
rubbing against the trees during storms use 
poles at intervals, sloping them from the 
ground to the top of the wall. Keep an eye 
open. for bullfinches among the Plum and 
Apple trees, as they are doing a serious 
amount of damage this year. Point over the 
soil about the base of the trees and apply a 
mulch to those growing on walls facing 
south. 


Indoor plants 


Many of the Chrysanthemums will now 
be ready for shifting into. 5-inch pots, 
and will be much healthier if removed from 
the cool houses to cold frames, where they 
should be placed on beds of ashes and have 
air admitted to them freely in order to main- 
tain a strong, hardened growth. Endeavour 
to get potted off all late-struck cuttings and 
keep them growing in cool structures close to 
the glass. Assist all plants coming into 
bloom by weak applications of manure-water, 
and those in full bloom and occupying green- 
house or conservatory should be shaded from 
bright sunshine during the middle of the day. 
Cinerarias, Cyclamens, and Primulas are 
making a great display even at this date. 


Indoor fruits 


* Attend to the disbudding of Peaches as 
soon as the buds have sufficiently de- 
veloped, removing those not required at 
intervals, as to accomplish this at one opera- 
tion is to severely check the tree at a very 
critical time. E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Vines 

Vines now in flower will require a more 
buoyant atmosphere. Maintain a chink of 
air, both day and night, on the sheltered side 
of the house, unless the weather is very 
severe. Brush the bunches lightly with a 
rabbit’s tail or with the palm of the hand, 
and tap the rods sharply to effect pollination. 
The earlier Vines have set their fruit, and 
thinning should be taken in hand as early as 


possible. The number of berries to retain 
will depend upon the variety. Closely- 
clustered bunches, such as Alicante and 


Madresfield Court, need more severe thinning 
than, for instance, Black Hamburgh. 
Suspend the shoulders of the bunches by thin 
strands of raffia. This will open out the 
bunches, the shoulders of which will require 
considerably less thinning. 


Cyclamen 

Plants. raised from August-sown — seed 
should now be ready for transferring from 
small thumbs to 3-inch pots. Use a compost 
of three parts rich loam, one part*flaky leaf- 
soil, and a sprinkling of lime-rubble and 
sand. Keep the plants growing steadily in a 
warm, moist atmosphere, and water with 
great care until the roots become established 
in the fresh compost. As the season ad- 
vances transfer them to a cooler structure, 
give more air, and when placed in their 
flowering pots a cold frame will suit them 
well. Shade from bright sunshine, and re- 
move the lights during favourable-nights to 
give them the benefit of the dew. 


Eucharis grandiflora 

If potted in a good compost in the first in- 
stance these only require an annual top- 
dressing. A suitable compost consists of two 
parts fibrous loam, one part leaf-soil and de- 
cayed manure, and a sprinkling of pieces of 
charcoal. Pots of large size, such as 10-inch, 
are the best, and will hold six large bulbs and 
afford room for the roots to ramify freely. 
These plants require stove treatment and 
liberal watering when in full growth, but 
should be transferred to an intermediate- 
house when in flower. After flowering, 
afford liquid-manure liberally, and when the 
leaves are well matured reduce the water sup- 
ply and slightly lower the temperature, but 
avoid drying them off. Strong,  well- 
established bulbs should bear two or three 
crops of flowers each year. 


Grafting 


Those who raise their own fruit-trees, or 
intend grafting older trees-with more suitable 
varieties, should commence as soon as the 
flow of sap is sufficiently strong and before 
growth becomes too far advanced. Asa rule, 
older trees are ready for grafting 1o days or- 
a fortnight earlier than young stocks. Make 
clean cuts and ensure a perfect union. If 
clay is used in place of grafting-wax cover it 
with Moss, which can be damped when neces- 
sary to prevent the clay from cracking. . 


Protection of blossom : : 


Boards for suspending protecting material 
should now be placed-in position on the walls 
and protection afforded the various fruit-trees 
as the blossoms begin to expand. Owing to 
the effect of frost-being greater when the 
flowers are wet, protection should be afforded 
against dew, as well as cold, cutting winds. 
Protection should only be afforded when 
necessary, but should not be discarded until 
the fruits are swelling. A. J. Pore. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland — 

Vegetables a 

A liberal sowing of Cauliflower should now — 
be made in the open. If Early Erfurt, © 
Walcheren, and Veitch’s Autumn Giant are ~ 
all sown they will give a succession right on — 
to late autumn. If a long variety of Carrot — 
is to be grown it should be sown now. Sow ~ 
in shallow drills 14 inches or 15 inches apart. — 
Altrincham and Long Red Surrey are both 
well-tried varieties. If the Carrot-fly is a~ 
usual visitor in the garden some paraffin or ~ 
gas tar mixed with sand and sown in the — 
drill along with the seed will reduce the — 
chances of the crop being damaged by this” 
troublesome pest. Second early Potatoes © 
should now be planted in drills 27 inches 
apart, with the sets 15 inches apart in the — 
drill. I say drill because I favour drawing — 
drills with the draw-hoe in preference to 
dibbling or forming a light trench with the ~ 
spade. Arran Comrade and Great Scot are — 
two superior immune second early varieties. — 


Flower garden cS 

Sow African and French Marigolds in 
gentle heat. Legion of Honour is a fine 
French variety for massing. Plant out 
Tufted Pansies in beds, drifts in a mixed 
arrangement, in clumps, or in lines as an ~ 
edging. The practice of using Tufted 
Pansies as a groundwork among Roses is not — 
to be recommended if the Roses are to re- 
ceive due attention. Tufted Pansies enjoy 
cool conditions and hate hot, gravelly soils. — 









































































Pruning Roses 4 

This should now be taken in hand without — 
delay, and the following hints may prove - 
useful :—Commence with Hybrid Perpetuals © 
and finish with Teas. Begin by cutting — 
away all dead, damaged, and weakly shoots, | 
also any that are badly placed, e.g., crossing © 
the others, and if the shoots are still so thick — 
as to prevent the admission of ample air and — 
light cut away, for preference, any unduly — 
gross and, therefore, imperfectly ripened. If” 
blooms of- exhibition size in limited number 
are wanted cut back to four or five buds, but — 
if the object is to secure a plentiful supply of - 
medium-sized blooms leave seven or eight — 
buds at least. Always cut back to an outside 
bud, and remember that the weaker the 
variety the closer it should be cut back 
relatively. Plants put out last autumn or 
this spring should be cut bacl*hard. ae 


Greenhouse a 

Sow ~seeds of Fatsia— Sieboldi (Aralia~ 
Sieboldi), Grevillea robusta, and Ricinus } 
communis (Castor Oil plant), the lastsnamed — 
an annual. Pot up into smail pots rooted 
cuttings of Fuchsias, Pelargoniums, and any ~ 
other soft-wooded subjects, also seedlings ~ 
which show true leaves: Gloxinias, Cannas, ~ 
Begonias, and Caladiums that have been 
started in a bed should also be potted up, — 
using a rather rough, loose compost of which — 
a little fibrous peat forms a part. Afford all” 
the foregoing a little heat for some weeks yet. 


Fruits under glass aa 
Melons which have made about a foot of — 
growth should be pinched, and then either ~ 
one or two leaders, at pleasure, should be 
trained up the trellis. Strawberries ripening — 
should be denuded of any leaf or leaves that 
are preventing the fruit from getting full sun-_ 
shine. Orchard-house stone fruits, when 
they are the size of marbles, should be- 
thinned gradually if too thick,.as they are 
almost sure to be. eas ae 
Turtnips - a 
Make a sowing of Snowball or Milan in 
shallow drills 15 inches apart. Ss 
CHARLES COMFORT. _ 

Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig, 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. 
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_ BEES 


_Acarine disease 


It is hoped that all bee-keepers will 
try Dr, Rennie’s treatment. He 
himself has been very successful in 
controlling the disease. It is im- 
portant to treat stocks in time whilst 
they are still strong in bees. 


I: is nearly 20 years since the disease 


disease, and now, with our fuller know- 
ledge, correctly termed the acarine disease, 
was first noticed in this country. Much has 
been written on this subject, but it is only 
since 1920 that the real cause of the complaint 
has been definitely known. In that year Dr. 
_J. Rennie, of the Aberdeen University, pub- 
lished the result of his research work, which, 
unknown to the general public, he had been 
' patiently carrying on for a long while. 4n 
his report at that time he stated that the so- 
called Isle of Wight disease was caused by 
a minute parasite belonging to the acarus or 
mite family. This acarus was named by Dr. 
Rennie Tarsonemus Woodi, as a compliment 
to Mr. A. H. Wood, a well-known Scottish 
- bee-keeper, through whose generosity the re- 
search work at the Aberdeen University was 
largely made possible. 
body of the bee through the first pair of stig- 
matic openings (entrances of the breathing 
tubes) in the thorax. Once there it breeds 
more or less rapidly. All the stages of its 
growth are passed in these breathing tubes 
of the bee. It feeds, breathes, and breeds in 
_ these organs, and by continual loss of blood, 
on which it feeds, and later by the blocking 


“necessary amount of oxygen, the bee eventu- 
ally dies. The length of time that lapses be- 
tween infection and the death of the bee de- 
pends upon several factors, but chiefly upon 
the rate at which the mite breeds in the 
tracheal tubes of its host. The mite is a true 
endo-parasite, found not only in the workers 
Band the drone, but also in ‘the queen. In at 
least 50 per cent. of diseased stocks examined 
the queens themselves have been found to be 
affected. Infected bees may continue work- 
ving for a long time, many weeks in fact, 
“showing no outward sign of the disease, but 
: eventually they become “weakened and unable 
_ to fly, and the bee-keeper then notices what 
are generally termed ‘“‘crawlers’’ in the 
vicinity of his hives. 


‘Until the true origin of the disease was 
discovered it was always thought that the 
presence of these ‘‘ crawlers ’’ was the first 
_ symptom of disease. We now know that the 
crawling phase is an advayced one, and it 
should be clearly understood that the disease 
_ is generally well established in a colony many 
-. weeks before crawlers in any appreciable 
_ numbers are seen. 
during the bees’ active period of the year— 
i.e., in spring and in summer—is largely a 
| question of management, but at the present 
time Dr. Rennie advises all bee-keepers to try 
Bane, following treatment, which, if carefully 
- followed out, is likely to materially reduce the 
] nse. next spring. It should be remem- 
3 _bered that though the queen will not be lay- 

ing for some time to come, the mite will, 
“unless measures are taken to prevent it, con- 








- treatment recommended is the fumigation of 
each colony ‘with specially- prepared cart- 
_ ridge es of corrugated paper burnt in the 
ordinary smoker every evening for at least a 
~ week and then at intervals of three or four 
_ days until the bees are finally settled in their 
- Winter cluster. The corrugated paper is made 
a into the usual rolls to fit the smoker and 
* then Steeped in a solution made as fol- 


bs 








sulphur, 


formerly known as the Isle of Wight ~ 


The acarus enters the _ 


of these air tubes, and thus restricting the - 


The control of the disease - 


tinue to multiply throughout the winter. The ~ 
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lows :—Add excess of flowers of sulphur and 
nitre to about $ pint. of carbon bisulphide. 
Shake well from time to time to dissolve to 
saturation. Steep the corrugated. paper in 
this and shake up to coat with excess of 
Remove and allow to dry. - The 
paper is then ready for use. 

Carbon bisulphide is very inflammable and 
must not be_handled near a light. Each 
evening at dusk half-a-dozen puffs of this 
smoke should be blown in strongly from the 
top of the frames, the entrance to the hive 
being contracted and the quilts closed down 
as quickly as possible to prevent the escape 
of the fumes. It is hoped that ALL bee- 
keepers will co-operate in this treatment; in 
the case of bee diseases the careful bee-keeper 
is at the mercy of his careless neighbour. 

. As the acarus is carried from one colony to 
another by drones and robber bees it is un- 
likely that anybody-s colonies will keep free- 


of-the parasite if a neighbouring apiary is 
affected. Hence the importance of co- 
operation. 


Every bee-keeper who has the interest of 
bee-keeping at heart should read Dr. Rennie’s 
latest memoir, ‘‘ Acarine Disease Explained,”’ 
which can be obtained from the Secretary of 
the North of Scotland College of Agriculture, 
Aberdeen, price 1s. 2d. post free. 

L. BicGc-WitTHErR. 


Poppies for cutting 


HE conventional floral arrangements one 
generally sees, although very gracefully 
composed, bear the stamp of laboured 
production too plainly, and lack the charm 
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so characteristic of that here illustrated, in 
which the flowers show all their natural 


grace and form free from all trace of studied 


design. The essential thing is to have vases 
or receptacles suitable in shape for the 
flowers that are to be used in them, and 
beyond a pleasing foil of pretty leaves or 
grasses it is much the best to let flowers that 
can be gathered in plenty to make their own 
picture in the house as they do in the garden. 
Of the many types of Poppies now grown 
the many beautiful forms of the Field Poppy 
are delightful for cutting, their long-stemmed 
flowers in lovely shades of soft colour offering 
a fine variety and being free from objection- 
able odour. 


The flowers last longest when cut in the 
bud state, the buds opening perfectly in 
water. These Poppies are very handsome in 
the garden when well treated, but in common 
with most annuals they are invariably sown 
too thickly. . Seeds may be sown now. 


ix Gi: 


The Taurian Scilla (S. taurica) 


The first flowers of this were seen on 
February 3rd.. These are of a rich violet 
colour, and, even though few in number, 
attract attention. It is thought to be a 
variety of S. bifolia, a Central European 
species, but its flowers are much larger, and, 
although blue throughout, greatly resemble 
those of the Snow Glories (Chionodoxa). It 
is a choice and precious early flower, and by 
no means easy to procure. 


Papaver nudicaule 
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Olive trees by the waterside on the Italian Riviera 


The Rugged Beauty 


The often depressing conditions which 
accompany that period of the year so aptly 
described in the American idiom as the Fall, 
and the disappearance of the summer leafage, 
has its compensations in the revelation of the 
rugged beauty of trunk and stem and the 
delicate tracery of twig against the winter 
sky. 

The strangely-contorted forms assumed by 
the Olive-tree in more southern’ lands may 
have no counterpart in our islands, but the 
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‘* Gardening Books —The Chaff 
and the Wheat” 


HE steady output of gardening books 

(40 volumes annually has been the 

average for the past decade) leaves the 
enthusiast a little bewildered, perhaps, when 
a selection has to be made. His interests are 
catered for only too well, and guides to gar- 
dening in all its branches are provided at all 
prices ranging from a modest ninepence to as 
many guineas. Among the cheaper books, 
especially, there is a regrettable want of 
harmony of advice as to the manner in which 
common operations are to be carried out, and 
it is difficult to say how a prospective buyer 
is to be guided in his choice. The majority 
of gardening literature is good to handle, and 
replete with illustrations, often in natural 
colours. How could one write of flowers and 
fine crops other than gracefully? Although 


of Trunk and Stem 


grace and beauty of the Birch-tree never dis- 
plays itself to greater advantage than when 
adorning the winter landscape. 

The Olive-tree apparently assumes these 
fantastic shapes as a natural process of 
vegetation, and not as a result of lopping or 
pollarding, although where grown in more 
orthodox orchard formation I noticed that it 
was severely headed back as to half its main 
branches in alternate years. It is to be re- 
gretted that lack of fuel during the war 


reviews, when unanimous, may be taken as 
the safest criterion of any new work, these 
are not always accessible or remembered at 
the time of purchase. Books admitted to the 
shelves of public-libraries may be expected to 
prove authoritative, but in the main students 
will not find anything like enough of an 
assortment for their needs. An examination 
of the representative set of books held- by 
many horticultural societies may save mem- 
bers from error in their purchases. Every 
society should have its reference library, and 
a careful scrutiny should be exercised over 
the volumes which donors, usually with the 
best intentions, are wont to contribute from 
their own shelves. GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
is always willing to advise readers who are 
in doubt as to the merits or de-merits of a 
garden book, but, when all is said, it is 
natural that the book-buyer should prefer to 
please himself. Who, if not he, is the best 


period led to an extensive cutting-down of 
these ancient specimens; and_although new 


plantations under orchard conditions may 


lead to’ a free production of their valu- 
able fruits, time alone can produce the pic 
turesque forms it so frequently assumes. 


Wandering by the shores of the Mediter- 
ranean with my camera, the pleasing group- 
ing of the trees attracted me, and seemed to 
teach.a useful lesson in natural arrangement 
when space permits of the larger planting 
and the treatment of steeply sloping ground 
by dry walling. E. R. ASHTON. 


BOOKSHELF 


judge of the book one wants. to’ read? At 
all events, you cannot put down a gardening 
book of any kind without having learnt 
something. Happy.is the man who possesses 


a full garden library, and, what is more— 


reads it. 

There can be no more delightful acquisition 
than this, which will present in refreshing 
variety all aspects of man’s oldest craft and 
the fascinating story of its endless develop- 
ment. When the enthusiast, wanting only 
the best, is building up his collection, 
hundreds of new and old books will beckon to 
him irresistibly, and his capacity of selection 
(or pocket) must determine their fate. Where 
a modest collection must satisfy the gar- 
dener’s needs J, if asked to name a dozen 
‘indispensables ”” among modern authors, 
would say that no self-respecting gardener 
admits without feelings of shame that the 
following are not his intimate companions :— 
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Robinson’s ‘‘ English Flower Garden,” 
‘Alpine. Flowers’ (Robinson), Vilmorin- 


Andrieux’ ‘‘ The Vegetable Garden,’’ Bean’s: 


‘“Trees and Shrubs Hardy in the British 
Isles,” Bunyard’s ‘‘ Fruit Garden,” Farrer’s 
“English Rock Gardens,” -Foster-Melliar’s 
Sutton and Sons’ 


“Culture of Vegetables and Flowers,”’ 


A Gardeners Library 


FEW weeks ago there appeared in The 

Times, and subsequently in The Gar- 

deners’ Chronicle, an interesting para- 
graph bearing the above heading. 

It stated that in 1891 the Gardeners’ 
Company, that is, one,of the old City Guild 
Companies which was revived some years 
ago, started a collection of books on garden- 
ing with just over 100 volumes. This was 
_the foundation of what is now being formed 
into an extensive library for the free use of 
professional and amateur gardeners, horti- 
cultural students, and the general public. 


At the instance of the Master. of the Com- 


pany, Mr. Victor Brown, 4,120 has already 
been subscribed by some of the members to 
enable the Guildhall Librarian to begin the 
purchase of the best books on every horti- 
cultural subject without regard to cost, so 
that what is at present beyond the reach of 
the average reader may be easily consulted in 
the library. 

It will be seem that the project is a com- 
prehensive and ambitious one. The best 
books on every horticultural subject, without 

“regard to cost, are to be purchased, and to- 
wards this £120 have been subscribed. 

I wonder whether it has ever entered the 
minds of the gentlemen responsible for this 
very ambitious undertaking how far they 
think £120, or even ro times that sum, will 
go towards providing this gardeners’ library 
with the best books on every horticultural 
subject? The idea is an excellent one so far 
as it goes, even allowing for the fact that the 
new library comes into the field as a rival to 
the older Lindley Library of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, to which most seekers after 
horticultural knowledge, be it literary, his- 
torical, or practical now have recourse. 

The average reader will have little need to 
consult the best of the rare old authorities in 
gardening—the specialist, the literary worker 
in horticulture, the book collector, and others 
outside the ordinary professional or amateur 
‘gardener will be compelled to wait very many 
vears before they can hope to find in this civic 
gardeners’ library anything likely to be of 
service to them that cannot alreadv be found 
in-the Lindley Library, the Kew Library, or 
that vast collection of botanical and_horti- 
cultural works in the Natural History 
Museum at South Kensington.” 

£120 spent in the acquisition of various 
gardening books from half-a-crown upwards 


- might make a conspicuous display, and the 
uninitiated might gaze with wonder on the 
collection and say to himself, Why, I never 
~ thought there were so many books on garden- 


ing! But what would be the use of such a 


library? Most of such things of any service 
to the class for which they are intended can 
_ be easily purchased by those who'want them. 
~ And, again, old gardening cultural manuals” 


are very much like old medical and old law 
books, simply waste paper, when newer and 
more up-to-date editions make their appear- 


ance. It would be heaping up a number of 


volumes that would gradually cease to be of 
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any service or any value. 
Very different, however, is the acquisition 


4 
» of rare old works that are necessary for re- 


search work. I have spent about 40 years, 
‘more or less, in the pursuit of knowledge in 
my own particular branch of horticultural 


- work, and there are many occasions when 
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Nicholson’s Gardening . _ Dictionary,’ 
Bentham’s ‘‘ British Flora,” John’s ‘* Flowers 
of the Field,’’ and Barron’s ‘‘ Vines and 
Vine Culture.” There may be too many 
gardening books, but of such as these surely 
there can never be enough. 


‘“RUSLIN LIEVES.”’ 


( 


that work has been delayed, and sometimes 
actually stopped, because there is nowhere in 
London where the books I have needed can 
be found. 

Does the new Library of the Gardeners’ 
Company propose to help me and other simi- 
lar workers? The ‘paragraph does_not say 
so, and it may never have entered into the 
minds of those responsible for the idea that 
there is such a class. At any rate, £120, if 
subscribed annually for the next 50 years, 
will be insufficient to provide a library. con- 
taining all that the historian and the literary 
worker in horticulture require, and which 
they cannot already find in the three great 
libraries just mentioned. 

Recently I have been engaged upon re- 
search work on a special subject of floricul- 
tural history. My progress has been ob- 
structed by not being able to have access to 
old horticultural works where the desired in- 
formation can be found. Will the Guildhall 
Gardeners’ Library be able to do what the 
others have failed to do? Will it be able to 
raise the necessary funds to purchase such 
works if even they turn up on the open 
market? It is very doubtful, and when we 
come to consider the extent of some of the 
libraries of the leading horticultural socie- 
ties in England, France, and America one 
might safely say, even with the most generous 
financial assistance, impossible. 

The acquisition of rare old gardening books 
is yearly becoming more difficult. Like 
Fitzgerald’s version of ‘‘ Omar Khayyam,” 
which was picked up in Quaritch’s twopenny 
box outside his shop. years ago and is to-day 
worth over £100, many old gardening books 
that could have been bought for a few coppers 
on the Quais alongside the Seine, in Paris, 
30 or 40 years ago are now absolutely un- 
obtainable. 

The eagerness of American collectors and 
libraries to add to their store is a feature not 
to be disregarded, and I have always lamented 
the fact that our National Rose Society, like 
many other special societies, should not have 
made some greater effort to secure a fine 
collection of rare old books on that flower. 
The library of that Society leaves much to 
be desired from the point of view of complete- 
ness, and it was a most regrettable fact that 
the magnificent collection of Rose books from 
the Castle Craig Library, 233 volumes, many 
of them very rare and of immense interest, 
should. have been allowed by English 
Rosarians to have been acquired by an Ameri- 
can buyer for the sum of 4,68. 

The task before the Gardeners’ Company, 
if it can find the money and not enter into 
rivalry with existing horticultural libraries, 
should be to secure such treasures and thus 
provide us- with not only what is at present 
beyond the reach (if price is meant) of the 
average reader, but also that which is beyond 
the purse of the private collector and press 
worker. : 

In conclusion it may be instructive to point 
out to the members of the Gardeners’ Com- 
pany that they have a gigantic work before 
them if they aim, as it appears they do, at 


establishing a work of national, and not 
merely civic, importance. ; 
The Lindley Library contains, probably, 


10,000 volumes and pamphlets, Kew and 
South Kensington very many more each. The 
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library of the National Horticultural Society 
of France has now, it is believed, about 
17,000. volumes, that of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, the finest in the world, 
22,000 volumes. The catalogue of the 
library of the Arnold Arboretum of the 
Harvard University, not, perhaps, strictly 
horticultural, has 30,000 volumes. These few 
facts will give our friends of the Gardeners’ 
Company some food for reflection, and when 
we remember that the £;120 just subscribed 
would probably not pay for a copy of ‘‘ Les 
Roses,” by Redouté, nor for a good copy of 
Miss Laurence’s beautiful book on the same 
flower, nor for Redouté’s ‘‘ Les Liliacées,”’ 
and certainly mot for Sibthorp’s ‘‘ Flora 
Greeca ’’’*we fear it will be a very long time, 
indeed, before the members of the Gardeners’ 


‘Company and the busy City man interested in 


the higher branches of horticulture will have 
the chance of intelligently passing their time 
in the Guildhall Library for such a purpose. 
To-day £1,000 would not, go very far in 
putting together a little collection, let us say, 
of Franeau’s ‘‘ Jardin. d’Hiver,’? Furber’s 
“Plates of Fruits and Flowers,’ the 
‘Flortus .Bloridus, 7 kuch!s: “Historia,” 
‘“ The Grete Herball,’’ Loddige’s ‘* Botanical 
Cabinet,’”” Gallesio’s ‘‘ Pomona _Italiana,’’ 
Andrews’ ‘‘ Heaths,” Miss  Willmott’s 
‘“ Genus Rosa,’”” Wm. Turner’s- ‘‘ Herbal,’’ 
Sweet’s ‘ British Flower Garden,’ Bonp- 
land’s ‘* Plantes. Cultivées* 4 Malmaison,”’ 
Ventenat’s ‘‘ Jardin de la Malmaison,’’ and a 
few more similar kinds of books beyond the 
reach of the average reader. 
Anyway, it is a laudable intention on the 
part of this ancient City Guild. They are 
certainly attempting something that lies 
within the sphere of their operations. Many 
of the other old City Companies appear to 
disregard the object for which they were 
founded. And so we wish the Gardeners’ 


~Company success in its library—in the popu- 


lar language of the Man in the Street ‘‘ We 
hope it will be fine for them.”’ 
C. Harman PAyne. 


Garden Development* 


The author possesses literary ability of no 
mean order, therefore the perusal of its 350 
pages rarely becomes tedious. There is in- 
deed a refreshing charm about the way he 
traces the early history of the Carnation by 
the inlaid floral design on an old clock. 

One can but admire the indefatigable zeal 
and energy required to produce this bulky 
volume so soon after the publication of his 
earlier ‘‘ Garden Construction.’’ Indeed it is 
astonishing when it is realised that much of 
the information it contains has had to be col- 
lected piecemeal from authorities on the 
various branches of the subject. Human 
capacity, even were the writer a Methuselah, 
would scarcely extend to an intimate know- 
ledge of all the ground covered in this book. 

A keen observer of all matters horticultural, 
he placés his own interpretation on the aims, 
ideals, and efforts of others. In recording im- 
pressions based on self-formulated theories, 
as opposed to practical experience, he some- 
times falls into the inevitable pits of error of 
his own digging. Nevertheless, there is an 
unmistakable air of sincerity in his writing. 

There is, however, a suggestion of incon- 
sistency in saying on one page: ‘A mad 
pursuit of colour is the course of the raiser of 
new Roses,’’ and on another, appealing for 
the production of what he describes as “‘ the 
blue Rose we all desire ’’ (I am certain we do 
not all desire it); but, worse still, he devotes 
a page to describing how a white Rose can 
be turned Blue by having its stem immersed 
for a time in certain chemicals. If anything 





*“ Garden Development,” by T. G. W. Henslow. 
Published by Dean and Son, Ltd. Price 15s. net. 
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more objectionable than a blue Hybrid Rose 
canbe imagined I fancy it is @ chemically- 
tinted specimen. 

Eliminate such nonsense as this and it be- 
comes a very useful and readable book packed 
with a great deal of valuable information. 

Mr. Henslow’s friends among those he so 
frequently designates as ‘‘ the trade” (a 
term, by the way, that by right of adoption 
belongs to another section of the community), 
will be duly grateful for the delightfully 
naive, laudatory comments he bestows upon 
them. They in turn prove their faith in his 
success by contributing nearly 80 pages of 
advertisements at the end of the book, which 
collectively form one of. the most complete 
directories of the Horticultural and kindred 
occupations published recently. 


The omission of an index is probably Mr. ° 


Henslow’s way of compelling the reader to 
travel all the way with him, step by step. 
Most readers will consider this a mistake, as 
the value of such books lies in the fact that 
once read they should be available as works 
of reference. A complete index of advertisers 
occupies pride of place next the ‘* Introduc- 


tion.” be Road 5 
Some Gardening Books 


Having been asked to write something for 
the special Book Number of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, I hope to select ground different 
from that of any other contributor by giving 
some account of the gardening books actually 
present in the house I am now staying in. 
Many householders no doubt boast a much 
better lot, but it is probably an above-average 
selection, while investigation has proved that 
what I consider the best gardeners in Eng- 
land (the cottage gardeners) rely upon book 
learning so little that the gardening section 
in ‘* Pears’ Cyclopedia” is often their only 
guide. 

The most expensive book connected with 
gardening here is ‘‘ The Rainbow Bridge,” 
by R. Farrer. I cannot speak of its deceased 
author’s capabilities as a gardener at first 
hand, but no man was more voluble on 
paper about plants. 
worked with the sharer of his adventures, the 
lamented Will Purdom. He had no gift of 
the pen, but there was no better gardener at 
Kew in his time. To continue, I find ‘‘ Rock 
Gardens,” by L. B. Meredith, a very good 
book. “The Week-End Gardener,” by 
F. H. Farthing—new to_me—I will review it 
in tabloid form, after 30 seconds’ perusal, by 
remarking: illustrations very practical, but 
the author raises a grave suspicion in my 
mind if he is a gardener, by appending 
F.R.H.S. to his name. ‘* Pot Pourri from a 
Surrey Garden,’’ and ‘* More’ Pot Pourri,”’ by 
Mrs. Earle; great successes in their day. I 
wonder if they still sell, or if the public now 
neglects them for newer but rather inferior 
works of similar type? ‘“ A Book of the 
Rose,’’ by Dean Hole; of this and the next 
book, ‘‘ Hardy Flowers,’’ by Wm. Robinson, 
[ will merely remark, ‘‘ Good wine needs no 
bush.”? ‘‘ The Ladies’ Companion to the 
Flower Garden,’? by Mrs. Loudon. Mrs. 
Earle has a good word for Mrs. Loudon. She 
says: ‘‘ Mrs. Loudon’s earlier books are 
often to be picked up very cheap at second- 
hand shops, and I strongly recommend all 
ladies interested in gardening to buy them. 

. They are. not complicated with the im- 
mense variety which in modern books and 
catalogues often drive unfortunate 
gardeners to despair.’’ ‘“ The English Veget 
able Garden,’’ published by Country Life, 
Ltd. “The Plain Guide to Good Garden- 
ing,’’ by Samuel Wood, as to which I will 
say nothing; and, finally, an old copy of that 
useful publication Lhe. RA Sy Poeket 
Diary ” and a little gardening book which, 
being by a member of my own family, I will 


Wm. 


On the other hand I have ~ 


young” 
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not advertise by comment favourable or a 
reverse. 

Not such a bad lot on the whole. The 
additions I should most recommend are first 
and foremost the latest edition of ‘‘ Thom- 
son’s (Gardener’s Assistant,’? which for 
range of complete practical information I 
consider unexcelled by any one book; or for 
a lower expenditure I suggest two great 
favourites of mine in Robinson’s ‘‘ English 
Flower Garden,’? and ‘“ The Culture of 
Vegetables and Flowers from Seeds,’’ by 
Sutton and Sons. Jason. 


“Secrets of Many Gardens,’”’* 


Mrs. Martineau is the author of a success- 
ful work, ‘‘ The Herbaceous Garden,” which 
had the advantage of being sponsored by Mr. 
Robinson, and she is a_ professional 
horticultural adviser who modestly describes 
her task as to make ‘‘ the desert bloom like 
the Rose,’’ but her new book is rather dis- 
appointing. Her secrets, she remarks, “‘ are 
those of Polichinelli, and doubtless my 
readers know many better.’”? Well, frankly, 
we think some of them will. She makes 
statements very capable of being pulled to 
pieces. Thus she has a ‘“ down ”’ on British 
seedsmen, and writes, ‘‘ In order to avoid the 
commission evil and high prices (and, she 
alleges, worthless seeds) of some of our seeds- 
men, I for some years went direct to the 


foreign seedsmen who supply them,”’ but we — 


are also told that ‘the race of seedsmen is 
far removed from the nurseryman, who de- 
serves all sympathy. One is merely an 


agent who lee a highly-coloured de-_ 


scriptive catalogue and packs and posts 
packets of seeds. The other has to tend and 
grow his plants,’ etc. “ We can 


never be sufficiently grateful to those who 
have searched the world for rare plants.” 
This totally ignores the fact that trade com- 
missions to gardeners and others were the 
subject of effective legislation a good many 
years ago. To infer. that leading British 
seedsmen do not go to enormous trouble and 
expense to ensure that the quality of their 
goods is wnrivalled displays lack of know- 
ledge, and we think it comes ill from an 
author oe selects for her title ‘‘ Secrets of 
Many Gardens.” Indeed, a_ search for 
‘* secrets’? in the book has proved most dis- 
appointing. What we chiefly discovered 
were platitudes. Thus, we are informed that 
‘Tt is not given to every gardener to grow 
Melons well; the best I ever ate were from 
Down Hall, the next best were from an old 
man who grew them in frames in a small 
Sussex garden ”’; and then the author hurries 
on. to give us some equally brief and only 
slightly more illuminating information about 
Mushrooms. Again, it is very little use to 
make such vague statements as, “ And I am 
told that a Jittle vaseline smeared on the stem 
or branch of an aphis-infested tree will clear 
them effectively from the whole tree.’’ We 
infer that Mrs. Martineau lacked sufficient 
belief in its truth to put it to the test, but 
thinks it good enough to pad out her book. 
The chapter on ‘* Gardening for Women ”’ 
is particularly disappointing. ‘‘ A more de- 
lightful career than gardening could not be 
chosen. Fresh air, beautiful surroundings, 
a healthy life. “Honest earth, which 
washes off, does not stain the soul,’’ etc. We 
have heard all that so many times before; it 
is only a part of the truth; while the “ honest 
earth ”’ theory receives a nasty knock a little 


further on.when we read that ‘‘ the girl who | 


is content to remain a working gardener can- 
not, in my opinion, earn enough to keep her.”’ 

The parts of the book which interested us 
most deal with overseas gardening. Thus, 





the author has something to say about 
*““The Secrets of Many Gardens,” by Mrs. Philip 
Martinean. J.cndon: Williams and Norgate. 1924. Price 
12s. 6d. net. Illustrated. 


America and Romane: 


greens are ‘‘ placed and spaced” in garden 


~-works of Prof. L. H. Bailey, it is most in-. 


There is a large — 
public interested (but what we will term | 
rather “half-baked ”’ in gardening matters) 
which will like her book, but- we cannot — 
highly recommend it to connoisseurs, and its 
author would, we feel sure, readily admit that 
it falls a long way.short of the unusually high ¢— 
standard of Sir Herbert Maxwell’s recent 
book and the most treasured volumes in our 
gardening library. = 7 ee 
























The Cultivated Evergreens* 


O doubt many readers would take ex- — 

ception to the manner in which topiary — 

work is not only countenanced in this — a 
book, but is even encouraged. On the other 
hand, some might say that the dignity and — 
repose of a formal scheme is enhanced by the ~ 
judicious use of clipped trees ; but, frankly, — 
we are quite ‘perplexed at the doctrine, new to 
us, that ‘* topiary art can assist Nature,” and — 
we do not approve of the way in which ever:. 


design, or, to use the expression on page 20, 
where living. plants are ‘“‘ treated as geo- 
metrical forms or solids for horticultural 
architecture.’? Nevertheless, we have enjoyed — 
the perusal of this work, for, like all other 


structive throughout. Considerable attentiona 
is given to the adaptation of Conifers, and — 
this is one of the very few works in which _ 
we have seen reference to the economic value 
of Pinus Peuce, the hardy Macedonian Pine. _ 
In looking through the work we often — 
pause to consider, for one comes across many 
bold statements that need reflection, such — 
as :—‘‘ The Pine is one of the few Conifers ~ 
that grows old gracefully,” or ‘* The plant-_ 
ing of stately Firs or pyramidal Cypresses in 
open, flat land seems particularly unhappy 
and inappropriate.” The chapter on insect i 
diseases and injuries is particularly good, and 
nursery work is well illustrated under the — 
heading ‘‘ cultivation and propagation.” — 
As may ‘be gathered from this brief review, — 
this work is chiefly devoted to Conifers, ee. 
although ‘not all evergreens are Conifers and— 
not all Conifers are evergreen. It is a com- — 
pilation of sound articles on a well-considered — 
plan. From beginning to end it is full of — 
practical observation ‘about evergreens ince 
North America, and although conditions are — 
different to those on this side, it is neverthe- — 
less exceedingly useful to all who are in*= a 
terested in the timber supply and to those 
who love trees, and here, let it be said, the % 
love of trees is no passing fancy.- “4 


It is good news that Mr. W. R. Dykes, | 
whese (HOBIE DE on ‘ The Genus Iris ” has” 3 
only been accessible to a limited number of 
readers on account of its cost, has written a 3 
new Handbook on _ Irises, to be published | 
shortly at a moderate figure. This is a book — 
for which many are waiting, and it is sure of — 
a good reception by the ever-growing number 44 
of Iris devotees. A captivating volume that — 
we had the good fortune to handle recently is 
‘* Hortulus, or The Little Garden,” a ninth — 
century work by the monk, Walafrid Straho-a 
done from the Latin text of Duemmler ~ 
into English for the first time, and hand-set — 
by R. S. Lambert, with woodcuts by Ebnee 

Lambert. It describes the: plants and herbs — 
that grew in the monastery garden, and theft 
culinary, medical, and other properties are 
set forth with that ancient wisdom (when it is” 
not superstition) which moderns. find so — 
astonishing. Its attractive setting makes it 
a treasure for the collector as well as the 
lover of old garden lore. 


om 





* “The Cultivated Beargreang?) A handbook of the — 


Coniferous and most important broad-leaved species planted e 
for ornament in the United States and Canada. Edited a 
L. H. Bailey. Published Be Macmillan and Go., Lamia 
London. Price 31s, 6d. net. ‘ mes 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


March 25th and 26th, 1924 


ARNATIONS provided a great feast of 

bloom at the fortnightly meeting of the 

above Society, and no doubt most, if not 
all, of the Carnation groups were there in 
readiness for the Carnation show which was 
to follow a few days later. Daffodils, though 
not numerous, were of exceptionally good 
quality, especially new seedlings sent by Mr. 
Williams from Cornwall. Roses from the 
home counties were remarkable for their rich 
colouring. Altogether it was—an excellent 
meeting, and not so crowded as the last two 
or three ‘exhibitions. During the afternoon 
on the 25th the second Masters’ Memorial 
lecture was delivered by Prof. A. C. Seward, 
M.A., F.R.S., of Cambridge University, on 
‘Plants as Evidence of Climatic Changes.”’ 
The lecture was of intense interest and many 
pictures of fossil remains of plants in the 
Arctic regions were shown. 

The predominant features on this occasion 
were again the bulbous spring flowers which 
one expects to see in March, and some un- 
usually fine displays of Carnations. These 
magnificent exhibits of Carnations have be- 
come such a regular feature of the shows as 
to be accepted by many as a matter of course, 
and if by chance they were ever absent from a 
show they would at once be missed by regular 
patrons. The claims of ‘ perpetual-flower- 
ing ’’ Carnations appear to be well supported 
by fact, for every meeting, be it December or 
June, brings gorgeous banks of these lovely 
blooms, which lend themselves so well to the 
showman’s art. This week the entire length 
of the hall on either side of the entrance was 
occupied by two grand displays by Messrs. 


~ Allwood Bros., of Haywards Heath, on one 


side, and Mr. C. Engelmann, of Saffron 
Walden, on the other. Elsewhere in the 
show Messrs. Stuart Ifow and Co., of Enfield, 
and Messrs. K, Luxford and Co., of Harlow, 
I’ssex, each contributed their usual attractive 
banks of flowers. To attempt to describe 
these multi-coloured groups in detail would 
be an almost endless task, but one might note 
such outstanding varieties as Aviator and 
scarlet), 
Topsy and Nigger (deep crimson), Coral 
Glow (a rich apricot), Jessie Allwood (a fine 
yellow), and Laddie (prominent among the 


“many pink varieties), while in the art shades 
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Mikado (a shade of heliotrope with petals like 
silk), Wivelsfield Claret (rich wine 
colour), and Violet Mond (a magenta-purple) 
claimed special attention. 

Messrs. Allwood Bros. also exhibited seed- 
ling’ Malmaisons, and in the annexe a table 
of their perpetual border Carnations and the 
hybrid Allwoodi. . 

Among the bulbous exhibits the ‘ star 
‘turn’? was a centre table of magnificent 
-Hyacinths shown by Messrs. Carter, of 
Raynes Park. These were exhibited in fancy 
bowls and baskets, being remarkably well 


grown and embracing a wide range of 


colours. <A variety which calls for special 
comment is Orange Above, a shapely spike 
of an unusual apricot-salmon colour. Messrs. 


| R. H. Bath, Ltd., of Wisbech, staged a fine 


display of Tulips.in bowls, bordered with 
vases of the bright blue Chionodoxa sarden- 
sis. Tulips in many varieties were also 
shown by Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, South- 
gate; and from the Maytham Gardens, Rol- 
venden, Kent. s ; , 
Tasteful displays of Narcissi from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, and J. R. 
Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, added a 
pleasing touth of vellow to the 
eral display, and contained many new and 
interesting varieties. Messrs. Barr and Sons 
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supplemented their group with a_ pretty 
corner of Crown Imperials. (Fritillarias), 


Freesias, Muscari, and other interesting and 
uncommon members of the bulb kingdom, 


Mr. L. R. Russell, Ltd., of Richmond, ex- 
hibited a very attractive central group of 
forced-flowering shrubs, which included some 
exceptionally fine specimens of the rosy- 
coloured Azalea Hinodigiri and a plant in 
b'oom of Strelitzia regina, the gaily-coloured 
Bird of Paradise flower. A group of a similar 
character came from Messrs. -W. Cutbush 
and Son, Barnet, and Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, 
Chislehurst, in both of which brilliant clumps 
of Azalea’ mollis were the outstanding feature. 


Miniature rock gardens, which on 
occasion were unusually full of bloom, were 
built by K. and E. Hopkins, of Shepperton. 
Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, had a 
beautifully modelled garden containing a 
splendid collection of choice Alpine subjects. 
Skelton and Kirby, Pirbright, Surrey, had a 
quiet but charming model. W. H. Rogers 
and Sons, Ltd., Southampton, had a rather 
formal display of Primulas, Violas, etc.; W. 
Cutbush and Son, Barnet, had a pretty gar- 
den, chiefly devoted to Azaleas and the more 
shrubby subjects of the rockery. Messrs. 
Putham and Son, Bishops Stortford, arranged 
a tasteful little garden, also devoted to choice 
dwarf-growing — shrubs. Messrs. Carter, 
Page, and Co., Ltd., London Wall, had’ a 
very attractive bank studded with many 
varieties of Saxifrages, Primulas, etc., and 
backed by* Deutzias, Azaleas, and the 
fragrant Viburnum Carlesi. 


_ In addition to the temporary rock gardens 
many interesting exhibits of Alpine plants in 
pots were to be seen, and rock garden en- 
thusiasts found much to admire, 


Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, put 
up a nice table group of greenhouse plants, 


including well-grown Acacias, Cyclamens, 
Camellias, and Amaryllis. ~Messrs. John 


Peed and Son, West Norwood, also included 
some fine Amaryllis in their mixed groups. 
Why. will these exhibitors mutilate these 
majestic blooms by tearing out their lovely 
anthers when, with the aid of tissue paper 
and a little patience, the flowers could be kept 
intact and shown in theif natural beauty ? 

Fascinating and fragrant exhibits of Violets 
were shown by Mr. Jf. J. Kettle, Corfe 
Mullein, and by the Misses Allen Browne, 
Henfield, the latter group containing many 
unusual. shades of colour, including  yel- 
lowish-buff, pink, and purple, colours which, 
when applied to Violets, are perhaps more 
curious than beautiful. 

A charming display of cut Roses was 
brought by Mr. Elisha J. Hicks from Hurst, 
Berks, which included many lovely varieties. 
These Roses, although so welcome and well 
admired in March, unfortunately lack the 
characteristic fragrance, and the rather 
aneemic-looking blooms fall very short of the 
natural product of summer sunshine. Roses, 
including the Polyantha varieties, were also 
well shown by Mr. George Prince, Oxford, 
and by the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering- 
Atte-Bower, Essex. Messrs, R. Gill and 
Son, Falmouth, brought a rather tantalising 
group of open-air flowers from Cornwall. 
Brilliant-coloured Anemones, Rhododendrons, 
a new purple Primrose called The Jewel, and 
a single root of Primrose carrying over 1,000 


flowers. All came to tell of the delight of 
gardening in the genial climate of the 
Cornish Riviera. A gorgeous bowl of 


orange-coloured Clivias, flaming like a 


this. 
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beacon, and rendering the neighbouring ex- 
hibits pale by comparison, came from the 
gardens of Lady Aberconway of Bodnant, and 
caused a mild sensation. 


LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.H.S. 
MEETING ON MARCH 25th, 1924 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit 


Tris unguicularis var. Peacock, from Mr. W. R. Dykes, Wimble 
don; Saxifraga Lady Beatrix Stanley, from Messrs. Prichard 
and Sons, Christchurch; Crocus Queen of the Blues, from 


R H.S., Wiley. 
Medals 

GoLp.—Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. James Carter and Co. Raynes 
Park, for Hyacinths; Mr. J. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, for Shrubs 
and Alpines; Mr. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, for greenhouse 
plants; Messrs. Baker, Ltd., Codsall for hardy plants. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, Messrs. W. Cut- 
bush and Son, Barnet, Messrs. R. Gill and Nons, Falmouth, for 
Primulas, etc.; Mr. E. J. Hicks, for Roses; Messrs. Stuart Low 
and Co., Enfield, for greenhouse plants and Carnations; Messrs. 
R. Luxford, Harlow, for Carnations; Mr, W. Miller, Wisbech, 
for hardy plants; Mr. Geo. Prince, Oxford, for Roses. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. B. Pinney, for Violets; Mr. J. J. 
Kettle, Corfe Mullein, for Violets; Messrs. Peed and Sons, 
Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, for alpines; Messrs. Pulham and 
Son, Bishops Stortford, for rock garden; Messrs. Tucker and 
Sons, Oxford, for alpines; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for 
hardy plants; Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, for Fritil- 
larias, Freesias; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for hardy plants, 


Awards of the Orchid Committee, Fruit 
Committee, and Narcissus Committee will 
appear in our next issue. 


Obituary 
Sydney Morris, V.M.H. 


It was with feelings of deep regret that 
we heard at the recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of the death of Mr. 
Sydney Morris, of Earlham Hall, Norwich. 
When Mr. Morris took possession of Earlham 
Hall, which is one of the most beautiful 
homes of Norfolk, he at once started to re- 
model the gardens on a large scale. A pad- 
dock was turned into a paved Rose garden, 
a new rock garden was made and planted 
with choice Alpines. | Herbaceous borders 
were planned on a large scale and well filled. 
If there was one flower ‘more than any other 
to command his attention it was the Mont- 
bretia, of which he raised well-known 
varieties, many of which were named after 
the illustrious Kings and Queens of England. 
Queen Elizabeth and Henry VIII. are two of 
the best known, and one of the last raised by 
him was the brilliant orange-scarlet His 
Majesty. 

At the last annual general meeting of the 
R.H.S., Mr. Morris was the recipient of the 
V.M.H., also the Veitch Memorial Medal for 
distinguished services to horticulture. He was 
also a member of the R.H.S. Floral Com- 
mittee. A few months ago Mr. Morris under- 
went a serious operation, after which he went 
to the South of France, where he died on 
March 24th, aged 73. He will always be re- 
mémbered as a genial, generous man, held 
in high esteem by a very wide circle of 


friends. 
TRADE NOTE 


When the question of substituting a motor- 
driven mower for a hand-mowing machine 
arises it would be well to ascertain whether 
the existing hand machine could not be con- 
verted into a more up-to-date apparatus, and 
thus obviate scrapping a good mower or 
letting it go at a sacrifice. W. H. Raven 
and Son, Shenfield Works, Brentwood, make 
an exceptional offer in this connection. They 
overhaul and convert a mower into a motor- 
driven machine and return it to the owner 
for a seven days’ trial without cost. Full 
particulars of this offer can be obtained from 
the figm mentioned. 


All correspondence on sditorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O., and not to individuals. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Water Lilies for concrete pond 

I have a concrete pond in my garden 
facing full south and of various depths vary- 
ing from 3 feet to 6 feet of water, which is 
chiefly artificially fed from a fountain in 
centre. Could I grow Water Lilies in the 
shallow and Arum Lilies in the deeper parts 
by sinking them in pots or baskets of soil? 
I should be much obliged if you could give 
me a few details as to best time to plant 
them and the names of a few good varieties. 

_ CONSTANT READER. 


[Your pond is quite suitable for the culti- 
vation of the plants you mention, and you 
may, with confidence, plant some of the 
stronger-growing Water Lilies in the deepest 
parts, as we have known them to succeed in 
water 12 feet in depth. Pots and baskets are 
very well if sunk in the water for the first 
year or two, but your better course would be 
to make up small beds of good, rich loam 
with a little well-decayed manure thoroughly 
mixed with it. A bed 2 feet 6 inches across 
by 18 inches deep would support one of the 
strong-growing varieties, and three plants of 
the small kinds might be planted in a bed 
of the same size. The latter should be used 
towards the outer edges where the water is 
shallow. The following varieties should suit 
your purpose, and the best time to plant them 
is the middle of April :— 

For the deepest water: Nympheza 
Marliacea albida, white; N. M. Chromatella, 
canary-yellow; N. M._ carnea,  flesh- 
coloured; N. James Brydon, pink, a beauti- 
ful variety; and N. colossea, gigantic flesh- 
coloured flowers. 

For the shallow water: N. Laydekeri 
fulgens, rich amaranth, orange centre; N. 
Robinsoniana, violet-purple, shaded deep 


ochre-red; N. Meteor, crimson; N. odorata 
grandiflora, sulphur-yellow; N. William 


Falconer, crimson; and N. tuberosa rosea. 
Arum Lilies may be sunk into the water 
where it does not exceed 3 feet in: depth.] 


Devil in a bush (Nigella) 


I have a packet of seeds named Nigella 
damascena (Devil in a Bush). I have never 
seen the plant in bloom; in fact, I have never 
heard of it. Could you inform me when to 
plant the seeds, and whether any special 
compost is needed ? WH G. 

Colne Engaine. 


[The Nigellas are all hardy annuals. Some 
few have been in cultivation now for many 
years, and may, in fact, be classed among 
the oldest of our hardy border flowers. That 
they have so long found a place in our gar- 
dens need occasion no surprise when their 
singular-looking flowers and the cut foliage 
are taken into consideration, while the old 
names ‘‘ Devil in a Bush’’ and “ Love in a 
Mist,’? under which they had hitherto been 
grown, are likely to cling to them for years 
to come. Although some handsome varieties 
are to be found among the older intro- 
ductions, as N. hispanica and N. damascena, 
the one named Miss Jekyll cannot be sur- 
passed for habit of growth and the beauty of 
its flowers. No other variety has such lovely 
blue flowers, and, having the further ad- 
vantage of being borne on long stalks, the 
blossoms are well poised among the elegant 
slender foliage, and are seen to great ad- 
vantage. It is. very free-flowering and the 
flowers last for some time in good condition. 
When grouped it forms a singularly beautiful 
and distinct subject. 

This beautiful hardy annual, seeds of which 
may. be sown now in the open air, should 
find a place in every garden. Seed may be 
sown in the autumn, but if it is preferred that 


the plants should flower in the late summer 
or early autumn the first or second week in 
April is quite early enough to sow the seed. 
For table decoration it is delightful, more 
especially under artificial light. All- who 
have never grown this should give it a trial, 
and I am quite sure they will be more than 
pleased with the result. After having been 
once sown it will continue to propagate itself 
from self-sown seeds. Sow very thinly.] 
fe Fer 


Carnations and Pinks 


(A. L. C. Eden).—Both the Carnation and 
the Pink have been derived from, and belong 
to, the genus Dianthus. The former comes 
from Dianthus caryophyllus and the latter, 
which is always of more lowly form, from 
Dianthus plumarius, which may be found 
even to-day in England growing wild on old 
castle walls. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Azaleas after flowering 

(R. A. W.).—After Azaleas have done 
flowering growth recommences at once, and 
to encourage this the plants should be put 
into warmer quarters and syringed daily to 
hasten this. They may be repotted, and if 
there are any straggling shoots these may be 
cut back and a dose of weak soot-water 
given about once a fortnight. By mid- 
summer the plants may be stood out of doors 
so that the wood may be ripened, care being 
taken that they are never allowed to get dry, 
as a good display of bloom the following year 
greatly depends on this. Remove under 
cover when there is any danger of frost. 
Azaleas will grow and flower freely for years 
without being disturbed at the roots. Do not 
prune more than is necessary, as the less cut- 
ting the better will be the display of bloom. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Slaked lime 


Please tell me how to be sure that lime has 
been sufficiently slaked to put near plants. 
Does builders’ lime answer as well for 
manurial purposes as carbonate of lime? 
Authorities appear to differ. How does one 
procure carbonate of lime? 

E. L. C. EDEN. 


[Lime is sufficiently slaked and ready for 
use among plants when it has been reduced 
to a fine powder. This is brought about by 
adding water to the lumpy, or what is known 
as Bristol lime. Carbonate of lime is quite 
suitable for manurial purposes, especially on 
heavy land, and greatly assists the working 
of soil. Send a sample of your soil to be 
analysed by your local chemist, who would 
probably be able to tell you what quantity of 
carbonate of lime it contains. 

Chalk is really a soft limestone, and when 
the flints are removed is usually a very pure 
form of carbonate of lime. Carbonate of 
lime—as ground limestone, ground chalk, 
limestone dust, or waste forms of carbonate 
of lime—can be relied on in almost all cases 
to give a quick and as good a result as burnt 
lime, provided the material is sufficiently fine 
and well distributed and that equivalent 
dressings are applied.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


W. C. O.—1, Anthericum variegatum ; 2, 
Anemone fulgens; 3, Veronica Andersoni 
variegata; 4, Cineraria ragusina. 

P. L.i—1, The Mezereon (Daphne 
Mezereum); 2, Stachys lanata; 3, Megasea 
Stracheyi; 4, Triteleia uniflora lilacina. 

S. W.—1, Tradescantia zebrina; 2, Justicia 
carnea; 3, Streptosoleén Jamesoni; 4, 
Eupatorium odoratissimum. = 
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-E. S.—1, Forsythia suspensa; 2, Garrya 


elliptica (male form); 3, Libonia floribunda; ~ 


4, Linum trigynum. 

C. P.—1, Habrothamnus elegans; 2, Clivia 
miniata; 3, Sparmannia africana; 4, Cyperus 
alternifolius. 

E. W.—1, Begonia ascotensis; 2, Anemone 
coronaria var.; 3, Cytisus racemosus; 4, 
Diplacus glutinosus. 

W. H., Warwick. 





Bilbergia nutans. 


Capt. E. A. S., Huntingdon.—1, Galartthus 4 


Elwesii; 2, G. nivalis flore-pleno; 3, G. 


Elwesii var. Whittallii; 4, Crocus aureus; — 


too much decayed to say exactly which 
variety. 
4].-E. J].—Chara fragilis. 


SHORT REPLIES 


E. L.. C. Eden.—Had you, after watering, 
mulched with some long litter no harm would 
have followed. With more genial weather 
the plants will no doubt start into growth. 
If the weather is at all dry you must, of 
course, water them. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


West View Nurseries (H. J. Pearce), 
Henslow Road, Ipswich.—List of choice gold 
medal Alpines, Carnations, Roses, etc. ~ —. 

J. Piggott, Duffield, near . Derby.—Rock 
and alpine plants. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, 11, 12, and 13, 


King Street, Covent Garden, W.€. 2.— 
Hardy perennials, etc. 
Messrs. J. Cheal-and Sons, Crawley.—List 
of Dahlias, 1924; list of hardy flowers. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush . Hill 
‘Park, Enfield.—Your Favourite Carnations; 


Your Favourite Roses. 





SOWING TIME IS HERE 


RRYDERS NEW SEED CATALOGUE 
for 1924 contains many features that 
will interest everyone who has a garden. — 


£1,100 in PRIZES | 


The chief point of interest, however, is the 
Prize Competition. This is arranged so. 
simply that everyone who has a garden 
can compete with very little trouble. 
Ryders customers who already have the ~ 
Catalogue are earnestly requested to order — 
their Seeds at once. The demand is so 
great that some of the Novelties will soon 
be sold out. . 


(RYDER & SON (1920) LTD.) 
(Dept. 13) 
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O what an extent fashions change in our 
gardens is exemplified by no flower 
more than by the Dahlia. -Dahlias that a 
generation ago were considered the acme of 
perfection are to-day crowded out of our 
gardens by varieties that the raisers of 30 
years ago would have destroyed. This, no 
doubt, is due to the change in the spirit of 
the times. The show and fancy Dahlias, 
which have lost so much of their popularity, 
were favourites in a generation when their 
~ chief characteristics — neatness. and sym- 
metry—were held to be of paramount im- 
portance, even although these qualities were 
combined ‘with stiffness and formality. The 
show and fancy Dahlias were superseded in 
popular esteem by the 
Cactus Dantas, which are still great 
_ favourites. This is due to their beauty and 
elegance of form, but unfortunately for gar- 
den decoration they leave much to be desired, 
as in the case of the majority of varieties the 
flowers are partially hidden by the foliage 
_ and are borne on weak stems. The modern 
_ Peeony-flowered and decorative Dahlias, on 
the other hand, are suitabie for garden 
decoration, for in the case of the 
best varieties the flowers are 
very freely produced and are held 
well above the foliage on long, 
‘stout stems. For brilliance and 
splendour the Pzeony-flowered 
~and decorative Dahlias are un- 
equalled by any other occupants 
of our gardens, and during the 
last few years they have become 
exceedingly popular. The differ- 
ence between the two classes is 
that the decorative varieties are 
quite double, whereas the _ blos- 
soms of the Pzeony-flowered 
Varieties show the golden disc in 
the centre. How closely the two 
classes are allied is evidenced 
the fact that some varieties pro- 
duce flowers of the one type 
under some conditions and the 
other type under other con- 
ditions. Even more modern 
_ than the two classes last referred 
| to are the — 
MINIATURE Pa:ONY-FLOWERED 
and miniature decorative classes 


| 


Of. Dahlias. Raisers are de- 
_veloping. these classes very 


_tapidly, and they are already 
very popular. They are dwarfer 
. in habit than the large-flowered 
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varieties, and for this reason are specially 
suitable for bedding and for small gardens, 
where there is not sufficient space for more 
rampant growth of the tall varieties. The 
flowers are produced with extraordinary 
freedom, and-can now be obtained in most 
of the colours represented in the Dahlia. 
Another most effective type of Dahlia is the 

COLLARETTE. Flowers of this class are 
single but have an inner row (or collar) of 
short, narrow florets surrounding the centre 
disc. In many varieties the collar is different 
in colour from the outer florets, and the con- 
trast adds to the brilliance of the. flower. 
Some Dahlia growers may consider that 
flowers of this class lack refinement, but 
their decorative effect is so fine that they must 
be represented in all collections. Where space 
is available for one variety only growers are 
recommended to select a scarlet variety with 
a yellow collar, such as Scarlet Queen. The 
ordinary < 

SINGLEs are hardly so popular as they were, 
although many varieties of this type are very 
beautiful. The last year or two, however, 
has seen a great increase in popularity of 





White Star Dahlia 


A free-flowering variety, effective in the garden and 


invaluable for cutting 


The Modern Dahlia 


The chief characteristics of the Dahlias of to-day are their gracefulness and beauty, their Sreedom of 
lowering and general utility, and, in the case of many varieties, the gorgeousness of their display 


dwarf single Dahlias for bedding, and one 
variety, Coltness Gem, has been planted by 
the thousand. This dwarf single class of 
Dahlia_is known as the Mignon class, and 
appears to have a great future before it. The 
flowers are produced very freely well above 
the foliage, and the plants are only from 
1 foot to 18 inches high. Somewhat allied to 
the single Dahlias are the 

STAR VARIETIES, which form another class 
that no gardener can afford to overlook. The 
flowers of this type are small but are exceed- 
ingly graceful, and are produced very freely. 
The two or three rows of florets which sur- 
round the golden disc are slightly. incurved, 
forming a cup-shaped flower. Star Dahlias 
are obtainable in a variety of shades, and 
they are most useful for cutting. Another 
class of single Dahlia is the 

DECORATIVE SINGLE CLASS. The flowers of 
these varieties are built more loosely than the 
ordinary single varieties, and are less refined 
in appearance ; but they are produced in great 
abundance, and this class is very useful for 
garden decoration. The 

Pompon DauiLias are miniature show and 

fancy Dahlias. -They are very 
floriferous, and for that reason, 
probably, and because’ the 
flowers are held well above the 
foliage, they still retain a large 
measure of popularity. 

These notes would not be com- 
plete without mention of the 

CAMELLIA-FLOWERED DAHLIAS, 
which are intermediate in form 
between the decorative and show 
varieties. They lack the grace- 
fulness and lightness of some 
classes of Dahlia, but they in- 
clude several  free- flowering 
varieties of great value for 
garden decoration. 

The reader of these notes can 
hardly fail to be struck by the 
number and diversity of the 
types into which the modern 
Dahlia has developed, and the 
question will naturally present: 
itself: ‘*‘ What new  develop- 
ments has the future in store? ”’ 
This question is most difficult to 
answer, for in the case of any 
flower there is always the pos- 
sibility that some type as yet 
neglected, or even unknown, 
may supersede the present 
favourites of our gardens. Per- 
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haps in a few years we shall have varieties 
combining the chief merits of the two types— 
for example, small Pzeony-flowered varieties 
with the habit of Coltness Gem. On the 
other hand it can be confidently anticipated 
that there will be no loss in popularity in the 
case of the gorgeous and beautiful large- 
flowered types. The~ Pzony-flowered and 
decorative varieties will be still further im- 
proved, and perhaps a new race of Cactus 
varieties may be raised combining the ex- 
quisite form of the type with the superior 
garden qualities of other classes of Dahlia. 
Already several decorative varicties have been 
distributed which show quite distinct traces 
of Cactus parenthood. G. F. DRaAySON. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Young’s Weeping Birch 

The history of many varietal forms of trees 
is lost in oblivion; but we happen to know 
the origin of Young’s Weeping Birch, for it 
~was found growing wild in Heather on 
Milford Comnion, near Godalming, Surrey, 
by the late Mr. Maurice Young, of the 
Milford Nurseries. No doubt we have all 
noticed variations in the Common or Silver 
Birch in our wanderings over commons and 
wild woodland, but Young’s discovery is 
generally acknowledged to be the finest of all 
the weeping forms. The long, slender, 
thread-liké branches bend over in fountain- 
like sprays. It is a capital tree to grow as 
an isolated specimen on a lawn, but wherever 
it is planted it must be given plenty of room 
to display its graceful habit. It is particu- 
larly effective in winter, when its fine tracery 
of weeping branches is seen to advantage. 
Our illustration is from a photograph taken 
a few weeks ago in the nurseries of Messrs. 
John Jefferies and Son, Ltd., Cirencester. 


Saxifraga primuloides 


The Saxifrages of the London Pride sec- 
tion, of which S. umbrosa may be taken as 
the representative, do not, to any great ex- 
tent, share in the popularity the genus so 
deservedly enjoys. The old gardeners who 
dubbed it ‘‘ None-so-pretty’’ could hardly 
have anticipated such a flood of Saxifrages 
as has come our way, bringing with it many 
choice and inspiring beauties. Yet we find 
among the Saxifrages of this section some 
valuable subjects, and S. primuloides is one 
of these. With small leaves, ‘prettily 
arranged, and clusters of pretty little pinkish 
flowers in elegant formation well above the 
leaves, it is quite a good plant for the rock 
garden or the crevices of stone pavements. 
It is now fairly plentiful in hardy plant 
nurseries and is cheap. S. ARNOTT. 


The red Dogwood (Cornus alba) by the 
waterside 


Of glowing effect during hours of sunshine 
are the masses of this Siberian and Chinese 
shrub, which revel at the water's edge. 
Whether viewed from a distance or near at 
hand the effect of the red-barked growths is 
handsome and even brilliant at times. This 
rich colouring is maintained throughout the 
winter, and to have a succession of beauty 
the shrubs should be cut down in spring to 
within 6 inches of the ground every second 
year. E. MarkKHAM. 


Romutleas in the garden 


Romuleas are not much cultivated, and 
many who have tried them have ceased their 
efforts because of their shyness of flowering, 
even in many places where they stand our 
climate. To be frank, they are not flowers 
for the multitude, but appeal mainly to the 
lover of rare or uncommon plants. I have 
tried all the species I could obtain and 
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Young's Weeping Birch at Cirenceste 


have found that the best place to grow 
them is-in a sunny moraine, where the 
drainage is perfect, without moisture 
flowing beneath, and in a medium com- 
posed of whinstone chips, lime-rubble, and 
sand. I cannot advise anyone desirous of 
growing a Romulea or two to secure a col- 
lection. For garden purposes one of the best 
and most easily obtainable is R. Bulbo- 
eodium, which has rich, dark blue, Crocus- 
like flowers, and when the blooms have 
passed away shows its existence by long, 
tangled, grassy leaves. S- ARNOTT. 


Drimys aromatica 

I saw a Very nice plant of this Tasmanian 
shrub, about 6 feet in height, in an East 
Sussex garden some time ago. This at once 
attracted my attention by reason of its red 


Corresp 


Contributions to these columns 


not responsible for the wews expressed by correspondents. ees 


Sowing Mistletoe seed 

May I suggest that Mistletoe may be estab-~ 
lished on trees without ‘‘ gashes’’ by the 
natural method adopted by the birds. The 
berry need only be squashed on the branch 
and the mucilage in which the seed is em- 
bedded will quickly harden and fix the seed 
firmly. 

Gashes are apt to lead to canker and should 
be avoided. There is no need for the ‘* juice 
to mingle with the sap of the tree,”’ the 
Mistletoe has quite other methods/ of estab- 
lishing itself which a -elose inspection of the 
young plant will reveal. It first emits a root 
which curves down and buries itself in the 
bark, and then, straightening up, it pulls the 
cotyledons from off-the bark to which they 
have adhered, rather in the manner of the 
reversed diving pictures once popular at the 
cinemas. q. A. BUNYARD. 


When sowing Mistletoe it is not advisable 
to cut the bark of trees. All that is necessary 


is to press the berry on to clean young wood ; © 


the glutinous matter keeps it in place till the 
shoot, like the tentacle of an octopus, works 
its way into the bark. 

By cutting you get a dry surface, and the 
bark only opens and tends to shove the seed 
away. I made a study of this parasitic plant 
and grew it on many trees. I tried to find 
out how many species it could be persuaded 
to grow on. A 

Birds do not cut the bark.y I myself tried 
cutting the bark because an-old gardener 
thought it was the surest method. I proved 
him to be wrong. The only risk is that birds 
will remove the seed, but if this is placed on 
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young shoots and numerous bursting reddish — 
flower-buds with which practically every 
growth terminated. Although generally con-— 
sidered too tender to be successfully grown — 
in the open, except in the warm south-west, — 
the shrub in question could not possibly have 
been in a healthier state, growing, as it was, 
in the neighbourhood of large; overhanging, 
deciduous. trees and well protected by them — 
from north and east winds. - “EM 


Helianthemums or Sun Roses 
These prostrate-growing plants are noted — 
for their great prodigality of flowers through- — 
out the summer, and are never seen to better 
advantage than when planted on a bank or — 
rock garden within full blaze of the sun. Few — 
things in a garden stand dryness so well as — 
Helianthemums, and they have been well-— 
named Sun Roses. When planted in groups 
in various colours they give a very brilliant | 
display, and when not in flower the foliage is” 
evergreen, so that there is a certain amount 
of attraction about them at all times. Any- 
one who has not made their acquaintance, — 
and who has to contend with a sandy, dry 
soil, may rest assured that Helianthemums 
will succeed provided they are given a place 
in the sun. Young plants purchased in — 
spring will not be long in becoming estab- 
lished. They should be given 2 feet apart, as 
they soon spread Propagation may } 
effected by cuttings taken from old plants in 
autumn or spring, and these strike ‘readily ~ 
enough if inserted singly in small pots of 
sandy soil and placed in a cold frame, Old- 
plants should have any long shoots shortened © 
in spring, as sometimes they grow out of — 
bounds. WOODBASTWICK. _ 


are invited, but the Editor is 
the underside of the bough it is moderately | 
safe. ; 
I do not say Mr. Lamb will not be success-| 
ful if he uses bass to cover the cut, but all 
this trouble is quite unnecessary. I found 
the Maple and the Thorn to be two of the 


best subjects on which-to grow Mistletoe. 
T. GrEorFREY W. HENSLOW. 


The gardener’s bookshelf 


With reference to the interesting articles on 
‘‘ Gardening Books ”? on pages 190 and 192 
of the March 29th issue of GARDENING ILLUS~ 
TRATED, I, also commend the dozen works 
named by your able contributor, ‘* Ruslin 
Lieves,’”’ as covering most of the knowledge 
required by an all-round gardener. The 
books referred to are in the first rank of gar 
den literature, and it would be difficult to ad-— 
vise a better dozen. Again, I must also refer to 
the latest edition of ‘‘ Thomson’s Gardeners” 
Assistant,’? as recommended by- ‘‘ Jason.” 
This is now an up-to-date practical work, and 
it would be an invaluable addition to any — 
gardener’s bookshelf. As pointed out by one 
of the writers in question, there is annually 
a good number of gardening books: published 
but one would like to know they were all” 
written by able and practical men. This 
brings me back te-my love for many of the 
old writers on horticulture, who wrote suc 
cessfully as a result of their long and varied 
practical experience and with a facile pen. 
One doubts whether their writing can be 
much improved upon to-day. It is possible 
that many of their works have laid a founda 
tion for some of the more moderh books with-_ 
out the thoroughness of the older ones. For 
the information of your readers I will give the 
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titles and authors’ names of a few desirable 

works written by gardeners of old. ‘‘ The 

Culture of Flowers and Plants,’’ 1861, and 
_‘* The Handbook to the Flower Garden and 
Greenhouse,’’ 1850, both by George. Glenny. 
““Manuals on Window Gardening,’’ etc., by 
R. Fish, 1868. An excellent book on ‘* Bulbs 
and Bulb Culture,’? N.D., by D. T. Fish. 
Jas. Dougilas’s ‘‘ Hardy Florists’ Flowers,”’ 
1880. ‘‘ Greenhouse and Stove Plants,”’ 
1885, by Thomas Baines. ‘* The Propaga- 
tion and Improvement of Cultivated Plants,” 
1877, by F. W. Burbidge; an unique work 
bearing the hall mark of authority. “A 
Book About Roses,’? by S. Reynolds Hole, 
1896. ‘‘ Gardening for Amateurs,”’ by F. D. 
Horner and Geo. Kidson, 1886. Dr. J. Hoff- 
mann’s ‘*The Amateur Gardener’s Rose 
Book,’”? 1905. ‘* Horticultural Literature,”’ 
by Wm. Paul, 1843-1892. S. Wood’s ‘‘ The 
Forcing Garden,’’ 1898. Also R. Tyas’s in- 
teresting set of books on “‘ Popular Flowers,”’ 
series 1, 2, and 3, published 1843, 1847, and 
1854. JI am a great believer in specialised 
works such as ‘‘*The Cactus,’’ by H. Allnutt, 
1877, and “‘ Cactus Culture,’’? by W. Watson, 
1889. IF. Buss on ‘‘ The Fuchsia,’’ LOOT ba 
Bailey on ‘‘The Culture of the Pelargonium,”’ 
N.D. E. Beck, ‘‘ Treatise on the Cultiva- 
tion of the Pelargonium,” 1847. J. Dobson, 
““ Cultivation of the Pelargonium,’’ 1855. P. 
Grieve, ‘‘ A History of Variegated Zonal 
Pelargoniums,’’ 1869. Moore and Jackman 
on ‘' The Clematis,’® 1872. ‘‘ The Pansy,”’ 
by J. Simkins, 189r. » ‘f Cool Orchids,’”’ by 
F. W. Burbidge, 1874. 

Again, for the cultivation of many beautiful 
but now rarely-grown plants, one has to turn 
to Orr and Co.’s ‘‘ Flower Garden,” 1839, 
and to their book on ‘‘ The Orchard,”’ same 
date. Also C. McIntosh’s ‘‘ The Greenhouse, 
Hothouse, and Stove Plants,” 1838. For 
table decoration: R. F. Felton’s ‘ British 
Floral Decoration,’’ 1910. Annie Hassard’s 
‘© Floral Decoration,’’ 1875. T. C. March on 
«“ Flower and Fruit Decoration,’’ 1862; and 
also to Miss Maling’s ‘‘ Flowers of Ornament 
and Decoration,” 1862. A very useful little 
book, too; is ‘‘ The Chemistry of the Gar- 
den,” by H. H. Cousins, 1920. Another 
work which should be studied by gardeners 
is Miss E. A. Ormerod’s ‘‘ Manual of In- 
jurious Insects,’ 1890. Interesting also are 
Grant Allen’s ‘‘ Flowers and 
~ grees,”’ 1883, and ‘“‘ The Colours of Flowers,”’ 
1891. The most up-to-date encyclopeedia is 
Professor. L. H. Bailey’s ‘‘ The Standard 
Cyclopzedia of Horticulture,” in six volumes, 
but this is an expensive work. 


The above-mentioned books are’ all suit- 
able for the professional or amateur gardener, 
and not entirely for the collector of horticul- 
tural literature, who too often only collects 
for the sake of having them in his library in- 
stead of using them for practical purposes. 

There is a large number of works one could 
mention that are purely of historical interest, 
‘and not helpful to the present-day gardener, 
such as for instance Sweet’s ‘‘ Geraniacez,”’ 
in five volumes, 1820-1830, and an expensive 
set to the bargain. 

I feel-sure there are now several contribu- 
tors to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who, if they 
could publish what they have written for 
years past, their efforts would be still. more 
appreciated in book form, and their writings 

‘ would prove valuable to present and future 
gardeners for some years to come. — I may 
add, in conclusion, that the best and most 
fruitful work in writing a book on gardening 
has been the outcome of making and keeping 
records of experiments and constant observa- 
tion, noting particularly failures as well as 
successful results. I am encouraged to make 
_ this statement from the fact of my having 
been well acquainted with a very successful 
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grower and exhibitor of soft-wooded plants, 
and although that gentleman is now de- 
ceased I have data of his which more than 
ever show me the painstaking care and 
methods which he assiduously carried out be- 
fore acquiring his great skill in the art of 
growing specimen plants. 

Theory is helpful and good in many ways, 
but to reach the acme of perfection’ persistent 
practical efforts are of primary importance to 
the gardener who desires to be successful in 
his delightful career. ; 

ARTHUR G. N. LAUNDER. 


Apple-stocks in relation to resistance 


I see that some interesting results have 
been obtained by Mr. A. M. Massee on the 
inter-relationship of root-stock and scion in 
relation to resistance to Aphis pomi (the green 
Apple aphis). This worker has been experl- 
menting on some of the Paradise stocks at 
East Malling in an attempt to discover how 
far there were in actual fact real degrees of 
resistance amongst varieties of Paradise or 
even amongst individuals of the same species. 
After field tests and tests by controlled infec- 
tion it was found that Type IX. (Jaune de 
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stock, and likewise the resistant Type IX. 
proved equally resistant on a susceptible stock 
as when grown on its own roots. Finally, 
Mr. Massee states that general observation 
seemed to show that a vigorous individual 
of a particular variety did show more sus- 
ceptibility than its weaker neighbours. Also 
it does not appear that in all cases the re- 
sistant variety or individual will maintain its 
resisting qualities before either associated 
species of the same family, or widely differ- 
ing pests. Thus the Northern Spy stock, 
which has been proved immune to woolly 
aphis, is readily susceptible to Aphis pomi, 
and none of the stocks tested, though, maybe, 
resistant to Aphis pomi, was resistant to the 
attacks of the leaf-eating weevils (Phyllobius 
oblongus). On the other hand, Type IX. 
proves highly resistant to both woolly aphis 
and Aphis pomi, but this may be pure chance. 
Pip .PIN. 


Anemone Pulsatilla Mme. Van der Elst 


Great interest is aroused this spring in this 
beautiful pink-flowering form of the Pasque 
Flower. 
ness ”’ 


The newcomer has all the “ fluffi- 
and pleasing characteristics of the 





The New Pink Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla Mme. Van der Elst) 


Metz) and Type V. ~ (Doucin Amélioré) 
showed resistance on both occasions, one in- 
dividual plant of Type IX. proving incapable 
of infection. These stocks have now shown 
a comparativé degree of resistance over a 
period of two years, but another year or so 
is required before it can be shown how far 
such a selection is stable and how far it is 
possible of development. Naturally, if it is 
possible to perpetuate this characteristic it 
would be of the greatest advantage in the 
nursery ; but of greater importance still to the 
amateur is the question whether a scion of a 
susceptible variety worked upon a resistant 
stock would itself become resistant. The 
answer, unfortunafely, seems to be in the 
negative. To my mind this, though distress- 
ing, is not surprising ; everybody realises that 
an Apple-stock has a great effect upon the 
scion worked upon it, but too many people 


- seem to have got hold of the idea that if we 


could but find the perfect stock we should 
have found the panacea for all our fruit 
troubles. And therefore I think that the 
negative results of Mr. Massee’s experiments 
are almost as valuable as the positive. In 
this case Bramley’s Seedling, which is very 
susceptible to aphis attack, proved equally so 
whether worked on a resistant or susceptible 


Pasque Flower; the flower-buds and young 

leaves are clothed in soft,-silky down, but the 

flowers, on opening, are of a lovely soft pink 

shade, a hew, distinct, and most pleasing- 

tone of colour. Gt KK: 
Anemone fulgens 


This beautiful scarlet Windflower is now 
seen in abundance. ‘Those who see it for the 
first time are struck by the gréat brilliancy of 
its flowers, which have a dazzling effect when 
the sun is upon them. Masses of these plants 
in the garden produce a fine effect, giving a 
welcome warmth of colour at an early season. 
The flowers are very useful for cutting, last: 
ing a long time in water, and-are largely 
grown for vase decoration in spring. The 
plant is quite hardy, and roots may be pur- 
chased and planted in well-drained soil in 
autumin. ead © 

Perennial Cabbage 

You were kind enough in your issue of 
September 1st, 1923 (p. 543), to publish an 
inquiry of mine regarding Perennial Cabbage. 
Since then I have succeeded in tracing this 
useful plant to three more gardens, one of 
which is in a London suburb. The other day, 
too, I was being shown round a neighbouring 
garden (some few miles from here), when my 
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host suddenly asked if I could tell him what 
vegetable *‘ that ’’ was, pointing to a shrubby 
plant covered in succulent young greens, from 
which the household had been helping them- 
selves freely for some weeks. It was none 
other than my old friend the Perennial Cab- 
bage. I brought away a couple of small 
‘*‘ 'boughs,”’ from which that same evening I 
tore otf just on a dozen sproutlets, pricked 
these out in an old Lettuce-box, and now 
possess 11 healthy young plants. Nothing 
could be simpler than this method of propa- 
gating. Mine host, already referred to, 
started with one ‘‘ bough” given him some 
12 months ago. He now has a nice row of 
good, healthy plants some 2 feet high con- 
stantly in use, and is propagating more. His 
wife, and the cook also, were emphatic in 
their praises of the green shoots as a vege- 
table. No one seems to know where the seed 
came from. They have each just been given 
a sprig (or bough) by some friend and propa- 
gated from this. It is not unlike Perennial 
(Nine Star) Broccoli in habit of growth, but 
quite distinct really, and a true Cabbage—not 
a Broccoli. It seems a splendid plant for a 
small garden, where space is limited. 
E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Cotoneaster. vulgaris 

We very often read of this growing wild 
only in one place in Britain—near the Light- 
cones Marine Drive, Llandudno, a delignt- 
ful place. 

The original plant is quite out of the 
haunts of the visitor and only reached by 
ladders and ropes, so there is every prospect 
that the remnant of this bygone species may 
still grow, and in time probably spread. 

Recently I was a guest at the home of Mr. 
Bully, Neston, and he informs me that the 
experiment of plant and seed introduction in 
the Snowdonian Mountains, by the hundreds, 
Alpines, etc., proved a failure—washed away 
by the winter storms. I am watching what 
will happen. I am of opinion Nature will do 
the planting in her own way, and from some 
casual remnants seedlings will crop up in the 
most unexpeeted places. ; 

JAMES PARKINSON. 


Plants in bloom March 29th 


Anemone blanda in variety, A. fulgens, A. 
appennina, the Pasque Flower (A. Pulsatilla), 
A. nemorosa, A. Heptica triloba in variety, 


A. H. angulosa in. variety, Puschkinia 
scilloides, ‘Scilla taurica, S. sibirica, S. 
bifolia, Chionodoxas in several varieties, 


Dog-tooth Violets (Erythronium) (white and 
rosy shades), Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), 
Hyacinthus azureus, Primula rosea grandi- 
flora, Lenten Roses (many shades of colour), 
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Helleborus corsicus, Pulmonaria azurea, P. 
saccharata, Primroses and Polyanthuses in 
great variety, Wallflowers, Periwinkles, 


Omphalodes verna, Crocus in great variety, 


Narcissus obvallaris (Tenby), N. minor, and 
N. Cornish minor (a charming form), N. 
minimus, N. pallidus praecox, N. Telamonius 
plenus, N. cyclamineus, N. Tazetta, N. Sir 
Henry Irving, and many other varieties, the 
Bitter Vetch (Orobus vernus), Sweet Violets 
(several kinds), Snowdrops in variety, Snow- 
flakes (Leucojum) in variety, Saxifrages 
(various), Iris’ reticulata, 1.  stylosa, 
Aubrietias (séveral varieties), Tufted Pansies, 
Gentiana acaulis, Lithospermum prostratum, 
Epimedium sulphureum; Corydalis lutea, 


Arenaria balearica, Double Daisies, the Great 


Pilewort (Ficaria grandiflora), Veronica 
filiformis. 

Pyrus Wilsoni, P. japonica, Forsythia 
suspensa, FF. viridissima, FF.  spectabilis, 


Magnolia stellata, Corylopsis sinensis, 

spicata, Rubus spectabilis, the Ozo Berry 
(Nuttalia cerasiformis), the Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus Mas), Daphne Laureola, Camellias 
(white and pink), Andromeda japonica, A. 
floribunda, Erica Veitchi, -E. mediterranea, 
E. m. superba, E. m. glauca, E. carnea in 
great variety, E. lusitanica, E. Darleyensis, 
Berberis fascicularis, B. Mahonia and its 
variety nana, B., japonica, -B. j. Bealei, 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Rhododendron 
Nobleanum, R. Tubergeni, Gorse (double and 
single), Jasminum nudiflorum, Alnus cordata. 
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Blickling Hall and Its 


HEN the countryside was wild and 

uncultivated it was but natural that 

gardens should have been trim and 
formal in character, and so give welcome 
relief to the wilderness outside. At the time 
in which we live, when England is becoming 
more and more covered with bricks and 
mortar, it is natural to find that many gar- 
dens should be made to represent the natural 
woodland or the open mountain side. The 
Tudor garden was a gradual development 
from the medizval one, which became more 
elaborate in the days of good- Queen Bess. 
Later on new ideas were imported from 
France, Italy, and Holland. Elizabethan 
gardens were ruthlessly destroyed to give 
place to newer ideas. Two grand old gar- 
dens are to be found near London at 
Hampton Court and Holland. House, with 
another at Hatfield House. These gardens 
were designed by the architects and builders 
of the mansions belonging to them, and the 





Blickling Hall: 


The Moat, now turfed over and crossed by a beautifully designed 


stone bridge 


_ran parallel with the terrace. 
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The fortnightly meetings of the Royal _ 
Horticultural Society 


Can anyone explain why the Royal Horti- _ 


cultural Society’s meetings are crowded to 
distraction on the first day, and are almost 
deserted on the second day? = OBSERVER. 





Now that the fortnightly meetings of 
the R.H.S. are beginning to attract visitors in 
large numbers, and that two-day shows are 
the rule, it becomes increasingly difficult on 
the first day to see the exhibits with any 
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degree of comfort or with the amount of — 


attention they deserve. The crowded con- 
ditions on Tuesdays, which are in marked 


contrast to the poor attendances of the fol- 


lowing day, are a source of annoyance both 
to exhibitors and public, and it is surprising 
that so few members take advantage of the 
more leisurely facilities of the second day. 
The exhibits lose little or nothing of their 
charm on Wednesday, and not only would 
the trade appreciate the opportunity of giving 
their fuller attention to visitors’ inquiries, 
which is impossible on a too well-attended 


opening day, but visitors themselves would — 


realise that a visit on the second day can be a 
real gain to those whose object is a closer 
and more agreeable inspection of the plants. 
I believe members will find the experiment 
of attending the show as early as they can on 
the second day well worth while, and prac- 
tically every meeting until October gives this 
opportunity. ALBERT J. GRIEVE. - 


Gardens 


importance of laying them out, planning, 
and planting them was _ fully recognised. 
Bacon, in his famous ‘‘ Essay of Gardens,” 


wrote, ‘‘ Men come to build stately, sooner 


than garden finely,” and his wonderful de- 
scription of the Tudor garden was un- 
doubtedly based on his uncle’s ales at 
Hatfield. 


In front of the mansion there was usually 


a terrace from which the garden could be 
seen practically as a whole. Flights of.steps 
and broad, straight walks, 
rights,” connected the main portions of the 
garden with the house, while smaller walks 
The spaces in 
filled with  flower-beds, 


between were 


termed ‘‘ forth= — 


° 





“‘ knotts,’? and mazes, the patterns of which ~ 
, P 


harmonised with the: architectural details of 
the mansion. The whole was frequently en- 
closed by a low wall and-upper pathway, and 
within were ‘‘ covert walks ’’ and cool shade 
alleys. Sueh a raised walk and terrace are 


to be seen above the formal garden with its— 


central fountain, at Holland House, while 


_ the lovely old West Garden at Hatfield is sur- 


rounded by a shade alley of trained Lime-— | 


trees. 


At Blickling an entirely different arrange- 
ment exists. Here the ancient house is sur- 
rounded by a moat, and the gardens rise as 
they recede from it. The effect is beautiful 
in the extreme, and the gardens are carefully 
preserved and ‘tended, the work being super- 
intended by Mr. Oclee. The late King 
Edward, a frequent visitor to Blickling, 
greatly admired the gardens, and carried 
many a hint from them back to Sandringham. 


The place was once owned by King Harold, — 


son of Godwin Earl of East Anglia, in 
1045. One of the most famous owners was 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of Anne 
Boleyn, who was born there. The present 
mansion is a delightful example of early 
seventeenth century architecture, 
oaken door in the wall of the entrance court 
has the dates 1620 and 1624 carved upon it. 
It was erected on the site of the older man- 
sion, but the only portions now remaining 


and the — 
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FD are to be found in the walls of the moat. In 


the time of the previous house this moat was 
crossed by a drawbridge, but its place has 
now been taken by a very beautifully-designed 


“stone bridge placed there by Sir Henry 


Hobart, who erected the present mansion. 
His coat of arms is to be seen above the door- 
“way surmounted by a bull as his crest, this 
being adopted from the Boleyn family, from 
whom he purchased the property. This fine 
entrance is approached by a spacious carriage 
drive flanked on both sides by a wide stretch 
of turf and magnificent Yew hedges some 20 
feet high and 15 feet through of the same 
age as the present mansion. Far older trees 
are to be seen in the grounds, and one Plane- 
tree, whose boughs have rooted where they 
have rested on the ground, was a fine tree 
long before the present mansion was erected, 
and Mr. Oclee told me he considered it to be 
nearly 1,000 years old, probably standing 
there as a stripling in the days when King 
Harold fell before the all-conquering William. 
This is certainly remarkable, as Sir John 
Evelyn, writing in the reign of Charles L., 
states that the Plane was not a common tree 
in England in his day. A descendant of Sir 
Henry Hobart was created Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire by George II. in 1746, and his son 
drained. the moat (which is now turfed over 
and has Rose beds placed in it). 

So much for the house, but the gardens 
cannot possibly be judged without taking its 
character into consideration. Although the 
entrance front with its broad drive is the 
principal one, the most interesting to us, as 
‘garden lovers, lies at right angles to it, to 
the south. In the centre there is a large 
fountain, and all round it beds of various 
~ shapes and sizes contain a wealth of flowers. 
Azaleas are largely grown, and various 
Clematis, fine Phloxes, and a host of> her- 
baceous plants. Nowhere is there any _at- 
tempt made at flat carpet bedding. Tall 
Irish Yews and handsome stone vases all 
make the outlines varied. The illustration 
taken from the above gives the garden too 
much of a map-line appearance and does not 
do it justice. The clipped Yew figures near 
the foreground of the picture in which 
the garden front of the mansion appears 
are 7 feet in height and -as large as a 
good-sized room. Beyond this flowery gar- 
den a long straight walk runs to a classical 
garden house. From the terrace, which 


- runs parallel to the garden front of the house, 


a lovely view is obtained. Beyond this gar- 
den may be seen a great lawn which gently 
slopes to the curving shores of a fine lake 


- which formerly reached the north end of the 


mansion and filled the moat. 
I was surprised to learn from Mr. Oclee 


~ that this part of the lake was only filled in 
1868. 


and the lawn constructed as late as 
Above the mellow red of the tiled roof of the 
house the great branches of Cedars and fine 
Beeches appear, and one has a glimpse of a 
distant avenue. The last time I visited 
Blickling was in the month of January, when 
yellow- Aconites 
carpeted the ground beneath the trees. In 
the great flower border which runs from the 
terrace (and_on the same level) to the man- 
‘sion Christmas Roses and various Hellebores 
of all shades from the purest white to the 


deepest crimson were flowering in profusion. 


Many of them, Mr. Oclee informed me, are 
Each side of the long 


to the garden house beyond, is flanked with 
in which beds. are cut, containing 


___ Azaleas, Deutzias, Berberis, and other 
flowering shrubs. Farther back from the 


wall fine Rhododendrons flourish and grow 


till they reach the trees where the formal gar- - 


_den imperceptibly merges on to the wood- 
land. Through avenues and openings fine 
vistas of the open park can be seen. This 


part of the garden was remodelled about the 


~~ 


and nodding Snowdrops~ 


- 


- 
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Blickling Hall and formal garden 
Irish Yews and well filled flower beds on the south garden front. 


middle of the eighteenth century, while in 
the year 1872 the formal garden below was, 
to a considerable. extent, replanted and the 
flower-beds round the central fountain de- 
signed, yet nothing was done to detract from 
its old-world character. All is in perfect 
keeping with the glorious Jacobean mansion 
which it adorns, recalling the days of the 
Tudors and the Stuarts and the old time 
before them. The well-filled flower-beds and 
their beautiful arrangement are a living 
monument ‘to Mr. Oclee. In conclusion, 
acknowledgment must be made to Mr. F. C. 
Barnwell, of Aylsham, for the photographs 
which illustrate these notes. 

Blickling is, indeed, a grand survival, from 
which every garden lover may learn and draw 
fresh inspiration. H. H. WARNER. 


Growing Eupatoriums 


Will you be kind enough to tell me through 
the medium of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED the 
name of the enclosed flower, and when I 
should take cuttings of same, or any infor- 
mation you can give me re its habit? 

STANHOPE. 


[The name of the specimen you send is 
Eupatorium riparium. To propagate this, 
cuttings should be taken early in the spring 
in order to allow a good season of growth 
before winter. The points of the young 
growing shoots taken off at a length of about 
4 inches form the best cuttings, and if dibbled 
into -pots of light, sandy soil will root in 
about 10 days if kept in a warm propagating 
house. Directly they are struck the points 
should be pinched out in order to ensure a 
bushy habit of growth, and a few days after- 
wards they may be potted off singly into 
small pots. In their earlier stages they 
should be treated much as Fuchsias are, both 
as to the compost in which they are grown 
and the treatment given them, After a time 
the young plants will require to be shifted 
into pots 5 inches in diameter, and about 
midsummer they will need their final potting, 
using then pots from 6 inches to ro inches in 
diameter. During the summer the plants 
had better be stood out-of-doors in a sunny 
spot, thus ensuring good, well-ripened wood, 
which is necessary for the production of 
flowers. Throughout this time care should 
be taken that the plants do not suffer from 
want of water, and as the pots get full of 
roots liquid manure occasionally will be of 
service. 


should be taken under glass, and in a gentle 


Towards autumn the plants, which’ 
will be in the form of good bushy specimens, 


heat, say a minimum temperature of 55 degs., 
they will flower throughout the winter. After 
the blooming season is over the plants should 
be kept somewhat drier for a little time in 
order to give them a rest; then they may be 
again started, either for the production of 
cuttings or for growing on throughout 
another season for blooming the following 
winter. These old plants are very useful for 
cutting from, but where it is intended to 
grow them on another season they should be 
cut back into regular shape before growth 
commences in the spring, in order to ensure 
good.bushy specimens. ; 

The species of Eupatorium generally 
grown are E, riparium and E. odoratum or 
Weinmannianum, as it is sometimes called. 
Besides these, the two plants generally 
known in gardens as Hebeclinium atrorubens 
and H. ianthinum, with large heads of 
purplish lavender-coloured blossoms that com- 
mence to open early in the year, are now 
included in the genus Eupatorium.] 


The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus 
communis) 


Planted in shallow troughs across the 
corners of the Lily tank, this delightful little 
Clover-leaved plant has flowered profusely ; 
indeed, the beautiful blue Pea-like blooms 
nestle among the leaves as thickly as Violets 
in spring and are most effective. These 
plants have occupied this same position un- 
protected for three seasons, and do not grow 
more than 3 inches high, whereas those 
growing in rich soil beneath Roses reach 
9 inches and do not flower so freely. It loves 
a moist place, and I am looking forward to 
a picture from a colony of 100 plants which 
have been naturalised along the banks of a 
stream and which are commencing age. 

Re 


Scabiosa caucasica e 


This has much to commend it. It bears 
handsome mauve-coloured flowers on long, 
stiff flower-stems, and is very useful for cut- 
ting. A healthy plant will continue to throw 
up flower-spikes for a considerable time. The 
governing principle to successful cultivation 
appears to be not to disturb the plants until 
the end of February, then to lift, divide, and 
remove all decayed matter. At this time of 
the year new roots issue from the crown, and 
planting now gives them a good opportunity 
to get quickly established. Scabious revels in 
good open soil. A good drift of plants looks 
infinitely more beautiful than dotted ex- 
amples, however healthy they may ay 
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Perpetual-flowering Carnations 


days and improved weather, and the 

plants, instead of picking up after the 
short, dark days, actually look worse. One 
must not worry over this, however. It is 
natural. To understand this one must 
realise that during the dark days referred to 
the plants have made a soft growth which, as 
it comes to maturity, produces flowers of in- 


D URING April we frequently get sunny 


ferior quality. This is not the fault of cultiva- ~ 


tion but the effect of our climate, which re- 
quires the continuous sunny days of April to 
rectify. The nearer we are to towns and the 
less sunlight we enjoy the longer’ these con- 
ditions will last. 

However, just as we enjoy a sunny day the 





of three or fours weeks, when the cuttings 
should be rooted, if in pots or pans they may 
be removed from the frame to harden off for 
a few days prior to potting off. Early 
in April, when the sun attains some 
warmth, they will require shade to avoid 
flagging. The cuttings should be allowed a 
temperature still of 55 degs. to 60 degs. The 
same temperature and the same careful 
shading follow the potting off of the young 
plants, which, when semi-established, should 
then have the most sunny position possible 
(preferably a shelf) given to them. At the 
same time, too, more air is given, and the 
same treatment meted out as to the older 
plants. 


The New Carnation Susan Pam 


A full pink of bright rose cerise shade - 


more after a period of dull weather, so much 
the more do we enjoy seeing the plants spring 
intg life. We must not be impatient, and if 
dulf weather continues it is better to keep the 
temperature down to 50 degs., so as not to 
force a growth already unduly soft. 


CUTTINGS AND YOUNG PLANTS.—The young 
stock must claim our first attention just now. 
As suitable cuttings (already described in 
these notes) appear they should. be put in. 
The cutting of the early year, when grown on 
without a check, produces the best plant. A 
thermometer is really necessary in the propa- 
gating house. This should be maintained 
about 60 degs. Watch that the cuttings do not 
become dry in any way, but avoid continually 
watering them. Rather give a thorough 
soaking as required. Moisture and drip 
which have collected inside the frame during 
the night should be wiped off. About the end 


\ 


CoMPOST FOR THE FIRST POTTING.—I have 
heard quite good growers say that on no 
account should leaf-soil be given to Carna- 
tions in the compost. J favour a small quan- 
tity, especially in the first potting, a good 
mixture of soil being mellow loam, two- 
thirds; leaf-soil and sand (equal proportions 
mixed), one-third. A 7-inch or 8-inch pot full 
of wood ash or bonfire refuse is a good addi- 
tion. Mix well and pass through a sieve. 

The chief point to bear in mind when pot- 
ting off young Carnations is to guard 
against potting too deeply. The roots of the 
young cuttings should only be just below the 
surface of the soil. Neglect or careless 
observance of this point, both in the first 
potting and subsequent pottings, means stem- 
rot trouble later in the life of the plants. 

Do not use a large pot. In the early year 
one about 2 inches in diameter is a good size, 


needs a temperature of 50 degs. during the 


> 


while in March or April a 3-inch pot is better. — 


If the soil is moderately moist, as it should 
be when used, that is to say, moist without 
being ~so wet as to cling to the hands, 
cuttings do mot require any water in dull, 
winter days when first potted, but kept 
close and sprayed overhead. They must on 
no account be allowed to wilt, however, 
should a sunny day appear, and must be 
watered and shaded as required. ot, 

FEEDING. — Many amateurs are over- 
anxious to feed, but the golden rule to ob- 
serve is how the plants are growing. If 
growing freely and the weather is good we 
may assume that the plants are pulling on 


the soil for nutriment and can assimilate — 


more nutriment; this, then, is the time when 


a top-dressing of Carnation fertiliser may be — 


given with profit. To feed when a plant is 
sleepy or unhealthy is merely to poison the 
plant with material which it cannot take up. 

We have been very careful with watering 
during the past few months. With the in- 
crease of growth comes the increased de- 
mand for more moisture according to. the 
weather, for Carnations, if really growing, 
cannot thrive without it. 
membered that: flowering plants, if they were. 
properly potted, were potted firmly. In re-. 
tentive soils such plants take longer to dry 
out when the compost is’ of this nature, but 
when the compost is on the dry side it re- 
quires ample -water to thoroughly permeate it. 

LAURENCE J. Cook. 


: ‘Hoyas or Wax Flowers 


Hoya CARNOSA was, in former days, a 
familiar object in English gardens.. It was a 
favourite with amateur growers and was fre- 
quently planted out and trained up a support 
of the greenhouse. Few greenhouse plants 
possess such powers of endurance, for~I have 
known plants remain for years perfectly 


healthy with no more attention than a water- — 


ing daily in hot weather. It does not fear 
hot sun and a dry atmosphere, and produces 
its pretty sweet-scented flowers with freedom. 


Its near relative, — 


H. BELLa, is a totally different plant. It 


winter and good culture during the early 
spring. It_is by no means strong-rooted, 
and, unlike H. carnosa, which will thrive in 
any free, loamy soil, must have a compost of 
peat and leaf-soil, and a little loam with a 
liberal addition of coarse sand. It is a 
lovely species and worthy of a place in any 
collection of warm-house plants, and well re- 
pays the grower for the attention necessary 
to bring it to a perfect-blooming condition. 
I feel sure that anyone who may be willing to 
bestow the necessary care on this Hoya will 
be well rewarded. It is so distinct from 
warm-house plants generally that it is worth 
growing on this account alone. 
carnosa, it is of shrubby -habit, forming, 
under good culture, compact, much-branched | 
specimens with deep green foliage which 
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It should be re-: 4 


Unlike H> 4 
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shows up the lovely pure white, carmine- 


eyed blossoms to advantage. I have never 
seen large specimens of this Hoya. In one 


of the best plant-growing establishments in s 


England it was mainly grown in 6-inch pots, 
standing the plants on a shelf near the glass. 


That was in the days when the nice‘little — 


light span-roofed houses which are nowadays 


common did not exist and which have | 


rendered plant-growing so much more easy. — 


This 
carefully 


than was the case some 60 years ago. 
species must at all times be 


watered. Little and often should be the rule. | 


It needs perfect drainage; the peat used_ 
should be pieces without dust and be made 
firm, but not hard. 
full growth, syringe freely twice daily and 
give slight shade in very hot weather. In 
the resting period a temperature of 55 degs. 
is required. J. CorNHILL. 


In hot weather, when in ~ 
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difficulty in having sturdy, healthy specimens , 
that begin to flower quite early. From a 
florist’s standpoint the resulting flowers may 
not be first-rate, but these should be quite 
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~ flowers of certain colours. 





the above Association, which caters for 
the Carnation in its more modern phase : 
the perpetual-flowering type as distinct from 
the older florist’s or border flower. The exhibi- 
tion illustrated the marvellous advances made 
in recent years, the blossoms, indeed, in de- 
velopment and colouring, being well-nigh 
perfect. These were arranged in vases without 
support other than their own stems, and are 
mostly put up without any other garnishing 
save the small leaflets running up the bloom 
stalk. Thus any casual observer may note 
the great value of the type for floral decora- 
tion. 
NON-COMPETITIVE GROUPS.—These will first 
be noted because of their imposing charac- 
ter, and here Messrs.\Allwood Bros., Hay- 
wards Heath, arranged quite one of the finest 
of the long series. From the Sussex growers 
came most of the varieties they have made 
famous. A few were Edward Allwood (fine), 
Chintz, Jessie Allwood, ~Wivelsfield Claret, 
Wivelsfield Apricot. A lovely thing is Coral 
Glow, in apricot with slight scarlet streaks, 
as also is the delicately-tinted Wivelsfield 
Beauty. Other sorts more or. less well 
known in good condition in this display in- 
cluded Laddie, White Pearl, Cupid, Topsy, 
Mikado, and Salmon Beauty. The useful 
Allwoodi Pinks, too, were shown in a natural 
way on the floor in an oval-shaped bed. The 
exhibit of Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron 
Walden, was a large one, and contained a 
great number of varieties in really splendid 
form, as Aviator, Peerless, Tarzan, Laddie, 
Scarlet Laddie (very fine), Delice, Violet 
Mond (distinct in purple colouring), White 
Enchantress, Nigger, Maine Sunshine, Mrs. 
Walter Hamus. Messrs. Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield, had a number of their special 
kinds in first-rate order. Eileen Low 
(charming salmon-pink), Susan Pam, Shiela 
Greer, Reginald Cory, White Pearl, Mrs. -T. 
Ives, Hon. Nita Weir (light salmon-pink), 
Duchess of York (salmon-pink, red streaks), 
Arnos Grove. (heliotrope). Messrs. Keith 
Luxford and Co., Harlow, depended mostly 


‘ Tue was the:29th annual exhibition of 


-on’such established kinds as Aviator, White 


Pearl, Mikado, Cupid, Cheerful, White 
Wonder, Happy Day (red), and Maine Sun- 
shine. 

' COMPETITIVE BLOOMS.—To describe these 
would practically be to name those two ex- 
hibitors: one in the trade growers’ classes, 
the other in those restricted to gardeners. In 
the first instance, Mr. C. Engelmann; the 
second, Lt.-Col. Sir R. Baker, Ranston, 
Blandford; gardener, Mr. A. E. Usher. The 
Saffron Walden expert captured the top prize 
in a class asking for no fewer than 100 
blooms in a vase of one sort; one for 50 
flowers; another for three vases of. British 


-. novelties; a fourth for American new kinds; 


and all through the various single vases of 
He was beaten in 
a competition for one vase for a British Car- 
nation by Mr. W. H. Page, Hampton, the 
variety being Edward Page (cerise-pink). 


_ This exhibitor, too, came first in the case of 


a vase of a dark flower with 25 blooms of the 
variety Topsy. 

_ To save repetition perhaps it will be well 
just to name the principal kinds which con- 
tributed to the remarkable success of | Mr. 
Engelmann : Peerless, White Wonder, 
Cupid, Topsy, Belle Washburn, Maine Sun- 
shine, Laddie, White Pearl, Nigger, Surprise, 
Donald, Improved Ward, Aviator, Mrs. H. 
Fellowes, Saffron, Marian Wilson. Those 


_. particularly fine throughout the exhibition 


were Topsy (dark), Aviator (scarlet), Laddie 
(salmon-pink), Mrs. H. Fellowes (purple), 
and Edward Page, already described. 

The large number of first prizes that went 
to Mr. A. E. Usher included a table decora- 
tion, a display of blossoms in vases, a bowl 
of flowers, a vase of blooms with suitable 
foliage, and here was a really charming 
arrangement in yellow and purple. He was 
beaten in a class for a light rose Carnation, 
five in a vase, by Mr. R. Lay, Potters Bar, 
and by Mrs. J. H. Otter in the case of a 
dark-coloured variety, the old Carola in this 
instance being on the top. The specimens in 
the gardeners’ exhibits were not far behind 
those of the trade growers with their vast re- 
sources, and in quite the smaller competitions 
the prominent prize winner was Mr. Walter 
Hyde, Kempton Park, Sunbury. 

New varieties which received the Award of 
Merit of the Society were Tess and Eldora. 
The former named is a white, the bloom not 
unlike that of White Pearl, but notable for 
an exceptional stem, which holds the flower 
perfectly erect. The other is a white with 
red streaks, put up by Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
the former by Mr. West, Datchet. 


Dahlias from seed 


These plants are readily raised from seed. 
A good plan is to start them in warmth in 
March. Prepare a shallow box or seed-pan 
by filling the same with a mixture of loam, 
leaf-mould, and sand, or grit, such as mortar 
refuse, making that on the surface fine and 
then level. _An hour or two before sowing the 
seeds give the soil a thorough watering, then 
let it drain. Place the seeds evenly on the 
surface and just cover with sifted soil. Over 
the whole put a sheet of glass and shade from 
the sunshine. Pot singly when the two seed 
leaves are big enough to handle, taking care 
not to over-water, and before the small plants 
get leggy place them in a cool temperature. 
By planting time there should then be no 


fooking plant. 


pleasing for ordinary garden decoration. For 
example, seeds of the better double kinds are 
not to be purchased; specialists prefer to keep 
these, which, by the way, are not easy to ob- 
tain in this country. Single and semi-double 
kinds, however, may be had from ordinary 
market ‘‘ strains.” Those growers who at- 
tempt the rearing of new kinds worthy of 
naming usually plant the seedlings pretty 
closely together and then weed out indifferent 
sorts as soon as the first flower opens, thus 
in the end giving ample space to the few 
promising ones, which are saved, propagated, 
and further tried the following year. 


ig Nene 


Horned Poppies (Glaucium) 


Of the Glauciums, or Horned Poppies, not 
many are in commerce. Taking it all in all, 
probably there is no one of the race which can 
surpass the native Glaucium luteum, the 
Horned Poppy of our sea-coasts. It bears 
light yellow flowers which are succeeded by 
long horn-like ‘seed-vessels. Unfortunately, 
when moved to the garden and planted in the 
ordinary soil there it grows too rank and 
loses much of the beauty it presents in the 
almost pure sand or gravel and sand in its 
native habitat. There it is dwarfed, but in 
the garden it grows tall and lanky. The 
remedy is, of course, to give it as poor soil as 
possible, and this is more easily done on a 
dry, sunny bank or rockery than in the 
border. Poverty of soil brings beauty; rich 
compost spells coarseness for the plant. A 
showy variety, not so hardy, is G. |. tricolor, 
which is orange and black and a striking- 
It, also, should have a poor 
soil. Both the above are hardy perennials 
propagated by seeds sown in the open in May 
or in pots under glass in March and April. 
A half-hardy biennial species,. known as G. 
leiocarpum, with bright orange-red flowers, is 
favoured by some, but it ought to be sown 
under glass in spring and wintered in a frame 
for flowering the second year. S. ARNOTT. 





A beautiful bowl of Carnation Duchess of York 
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The Treatment of Seedlings Under Glass 


the ‘‘Sowing of Seeds,’’ I redeem the 

promise then made to offer a few observa- 
tions on the treatment of seedlings. Doubt- 
less the seedling stage is the most critical in 
the life of any plant, especially if it be of a 
soft nature, and it is here that so many 
failures are met with. The difficulty of 
getting the seeds to germinate is not com- 
parable with that of raising them after they 
have germinated, for in the one case it in- 
volves little beside patient waiting, and in 
the other constant and active attention is im- 
perative. 

The first problem which arises is ‘‘ how 
long are they to remain in the seed-pan? 
The reply to this is that there is more danger 
in keeping them there too long than in 
handling them too soon. If, through error 
or inadvertence, the seeds were sown too 
thickly, then the seedlings should be “* pricked 
off ’’ directly they are large enough to handle, 
otherwise ‘‘ damping off ’? may set in and run 
riot among them. If the seeds were sown 
thinly, as advised, then there is no immediate 
hurry. Nevertheless, when the seedlings 
have fully developed their seed leaves, and 
down in their hearts a 
sending up the first pair of real leaves is 
visible, it is time to prick off or transplant 
them. This imposes a slight check, which 
prevents any tendency on the part of the plant 
to run away, and during this check the 
tissues harden and the first pair of leaves are 
stronger than when developed in the seed-pan. 
This, of course, affects the whole constitution 
of the plant which tends to sturdiness and, 
through its stage of infancy, enables it to 
more easily withstand many a deadly attack. 
One of the first conditions to be considered is 
_ THE compost into which the seedling is to 
be transplanted. Remember, we are dealing 
with infants of extreme delicacy, growing 
under conditions which are not wholly 
natural, so that, in degree, they need as much 
thought and attention as a babe in an incuba- 
tor. The mechanical action of the compost 
is far more important than its nutritive 
qualities, for while the seedlings are too 
young to assimilate food, and therefore do not 
need it, the supply of moisture must be there, 
and so regulated that at no time it may be- 
come a menace. Thus, a compost lacking all 
organic foods similar to that in which thev 
were raised from seeds, open in texture, €x- 
tremely porous, and well drained from the 
bottom, is the only compost which can be 
used with any degree of confidence. In using 
such a compost care must be taken that it be 
made so firm that the drainage is not inter- 
fered with, and, on the other hand, not so 
firm as to prevent the ramifications of the 
roots. As is well known, a loose soil would 
not drain efficiently, but would contain too 
much hygroscopic moisture, the tendency 
of which is to sour the soil and ruin the 
health of, or actually kill, the plant. I trust 
that is quite clear. As to firmness, I have 
seen seedlings stand still a whole week and 
then dwindle away because the soil was made 
so hard that the tender rootlets could not 
penetrate it. The next point of importance is 
the operation of 

TRANSPLANTING. A planting ~ stick or 
‘“dibble ’’ should be used of’ ample size to 
make a hole large enough to-insert the roots 
without doubling or crowding. The hole 
should be just deep enough for the root ter- 
minals to touch bottom; then the dibble, in- 
serted obliquely in a line with the root ends, 
will press the compost about the roots. where 
it needs to be pressed. Never mind about 
pressing the soil about the stem, for this is 
unnecessary. Now a word about 


Pre" Soning on my former article on 


movement toward | 


WATERING. There is need for more than a | 


word about it, for I know of nothing less 
understood. Sometimes I find it definitely 
empiric, sometimes casual, often overdone. It 
is far better to fix our principles. The object is 
to supply just sufficient moisture through the 
soil to meet the immediate requirements of the 
plants. Being babes, and having very re- 
stricted means of absorbing moisture, their 
needs are small at first. Consequently 
moisture must be meted out to them. When 
the transplanting is done enough water 
should be given to wet the soil right through 
so as to settle it all in place, after which, and 
until the roots begin to work, the merest 
daily sprinkling or -syringing will suffice. 
Only if the soil is dry and the plants begin to 
show it should anything beyond this be 
given. On no account must the soil be 
allowed to dry out, but, generally speaking, 


Cultivation of Cinerarias 


Cineraria may be raised, one by seeds 

and the other by offsets, each mode of 
increase having its advantages according to 
the purpose for which the plants are required. 
For specimens for exhibition it is best to 
propagate from offsets. The plants 
naturally, dwarfer and produce larger and 
more even heads of bloom than seedling 
plants, and, moreover, the cultivator knows 
exactly what he is growing. The latter point 
is of great importance, for, no matter how 
well grown the specimen may be, it will not 
tell well in a group if the flowers are not 
good. No matter how good the strain of seed 
may be, no dependence can be placed upon 
seedlings for this class of work. For the 
decoration of the conservatory seedlings are 
quite suitable, and, considering the good 


[cine are two methods by which the 


strains now on the market and the facility. 


with which the stock may be raised, are, on 
the whole, to be preferred. The great point 
is to sow seed of a first-class strain. 

RAISING OF SEEDLINGS.—The time of sow- 
ing must be regulated by the season at which 
the plants are wanted to flower. For flower- 
ing during the autumn and early part of 
winter sow the seed the second week in April, 
but for flowering in February and onwards 
through the spring I find it best to sow in the 
second week of May. The compost for seed- 
sowing should consist of two parts good light 
loam and one of decayed leaf-mould with a 
good sprinkling of silver sand. The pans 
must be carefully drained, placing over the 
crocks a layer of Moss, filling up nearly 
to the rim with fine soil and making the 
surface quite level. Give a good watering 
through a finé 1ose and after the pans have 
been allowed to drain sow the seed thinly. 
Give a sprinkling of fine soil, place a sheet of 
glass over the pans, and place them in a cool 
structure. As soon as the young plants are 
large enough to handle prick them off, as it 
does them no good to leave them too long in 
the seed-pans. When the plants have formed 


three or four leaves place each one separately 


in a small pot, using a similar compost as 
before, and stand them in cold frames. They 
must be shaded from bright sun in the middle 
of the day, but, according to my experience, 
the Cineraria does not require so much shade 
as many give it. In three weeks the plants 
are ready for 5-inch pots, and for this and 
succeeding shifts there should be added to the 
compost about one-fourth of good well- 
decayed cow-manure. The plants will soon 
require another shift. On no account must 
they become pot-bound until they are in their 
flowering-pots, or their growth will be 
checked. For some purposes 6-inch or 7-inch 


are, 
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me 
the first watering will keep the under-soil — 
moist for the few days before which the roots — 
begin to work, and-then the worst of the — 
danger is past. During that period, while the 
seedlings are practically inert, and have not — 
yet made contact with the soil, they are prac- — 
tically. living upon themselves, and in order — 
to conserve their very limited resources they 
must be shaded from the sunshine. If there 
are but few a newspaper may be lightly laid 
over them, but this shading must be removed — 
when the sun no longer shines. Daylight is — 
of the utmost value, but sunshine with its — 
great power of evaporation would speedily ex- — 
haust them. As the plants make new roots — 
they may be more fully exposed and be given 
increased quantities of water up to their re- — 
quirements. Their exposure to natural and | 
ordinary conditions should, however, be ~ 
gradual, and directly they are sufficiently de- — 
véloped to need ordinary treatment they — 
should be either potted or planted into a more 
satisfying compost. | ee ge 


pots will be large enough, but to obtain fine — 
specimens they must be shifted on into 8-inch ~ 
or 1o-inch pots. In the latter sizes they do ~ 
not dry at the roots so quickly. If once the — 
plants get dry and flag from want of water — 
they soon get covered with fly, and all hope — 
of fine specimens is lost. At each watering — 
give enough to wet the soil thoroughly, and 
no more until required. The plants require ~ 
plenty of air at all times except during frosty — 
weather, and the cooler they are grown the © 
dwarfer and more robust they will be. In 
fine weather during July and August I re- — 
move the lights altogether for a few hours ~ 
and give a little shade. If the plants have © 
been grown cool from the start they will — 
stand the sun, and be all the stronger and 
better for it. ‘The lights are also removed on © 
fine days during September and _ early © 
October, at the end of which month they — 
must be removed to the greenhouse. — _ 
Greenfly will be sure to put in an appear- — 
ance, and, directly seen, vapourise with ~ 
nicotine and the plants will be safe for many — 
weeks. The plants intended to be kept for 
offsets, as soon as they are past their best — 
should be vapourised. Place the plants in a — 
cold frame, and when the offsets are large — 
enough remove them from the parent plant ~ 
and pot up separately. I prefer, and I think — 
it a much better plan, to stand the old plants — 
in a shady place where they throw up plenty 
of fine, robust offsets much better than those ~ 
in pots. As soon as the offsets are ready the — 
plants are dug up and the offsets carefully — 
detached and potted up and placed in cold — 
frames. They soon fill the pots with roots 
and are potted on as advised for seedlings. = 
As to the general management of the ~ 
Cineraria a cold frame is best for them till — 
the first or second week in; October. No ~ 
more fire-heat should be employed than is — 
necessary to keep frost out of the structure, — 
and a dry atmosphere is most injurious. The 
water supply must be liberal, but not exces- — 
sive, and as the flowering-pots become filled — 
with roots the use of liquid-manure will be — 
beneficial to the plants.. Commence with a — 
weak solution and apply about once a weelx — 
except in the months of November and De-— 
cember, when they will not require it so often. 
As the days lengthen they will require it — 
oftener and a little stronger. ~~ F,- Hage 


Planting Gladioli 

Corms of these may be planted now in © 
ground that has previously been well © 
manured and deeply dug. Place the corms _ 
about 5 inches deep and from 9 inches to 12 © 
inches apart according to the vigour of the — 
variety. : Se 
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Planting Berry-bearing Shrubs 


ERRY-BEARING trees and shrubs are 

not planted so much as they should be, 

considering their value in the dark days 
of winter, when practically most of our 
powers are destroyed by an early spell of 
rost. . 


The Holly takes precedence of all our berry- 
bearing plants, enriching garden, woodland, 
and hedgerow throughout the winter with its 
scarlet and golden berries respectively, a real 

‘decorator for our Yuletide festivities. Natur- 
ally there are seasons when berries are scarce, 
but these are in the minority and should not 
deter planters from including a few trees or 
bushes when forming a shrubbery or filling 
vacancies from autumn up to the month of 
April. Massing a given number of plants is 
al] very well provided each one is given suf- 
ficient space to develop and exhibit its merits 
for some years without crowding out its 
neighbours, a mistake frequently made to get 
an immediate effect as it were. Far better 
set out such subjects 12 feet to 15 feet apart, 
filling in between with plants that can he 
moved to another quarter, or dispensed with 
when interfering with the permanent ones. 
We have a good illustration of what is meant 
in isolated trees or bushes of our native Holly. 
The large number of varieties of the Crata- 
gus family provides the planter with a big 
choice, many of them growing into quite 
forest trees, notably those in Greenwich Park, 
which last autumn were crowded with their 
beautiful berries, each as large as a marrow 
Pea, and remaining on the trees for months, 
especially the variety C. Pyracantha, known 
as the Fire Thorn. C. coccinea is another 
valuable tree to plant, producing coral-red 
berries also of good size. Among Coton- 
easters there are several worthy of being 
planted in any garden large or small.  Per- 
haps C, Simonsi is one of the best, retaining 
its showy fruit well into the spring. Then 
there is C. frigida, with its pannicles of 
scarlet fruit quite early in the autumn. There 
are several others worthy of note. As a bush 
well laden with its egg-shaped scarlet berries 
the Aucuba takes a lot of beating, but the 
plants must be afforded ample space to dis- 
play their fruit, and the male variety must be 
‘intermingled to secure a good show of 
‘berries. The Mountain Ash gives us an early 
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autumn display, but must be planted a good 
distance apart, as it develops into quite a big 
tree. At Walthamstow, Essex, there is a 
road or two planted with this. Several carried 
heavy crops last year, but many of the trees 
appeared anything but happy. Mention must 
also be made of the large family of Berberis, 
many of which are probably second to none of 
our autumn and winter berrying plants, 
notably the common Barberry, B. vulgaris. 
This should be kept in the background of any 
plantation, as they frequently reach 15 feet 
or more in height. BB. aristata, which has a 
white, powdery appearance, Aquifolium, and 
the smaller-growing variety, Thunbergi, with 
its glowing berries to brighten the front of a 
shrubbery, should also find a place. Then 
there are several bright-berried varieties sent 
or brought home by that well-known collector 
Wilson. 

Many .of our garden Roses and Penzance 
Briars help to gladden the eye during the 
dark days with their coral fruits, and like 
some other plants before mentioned, .supply 
us with a host of flowers during the summer. 
Last, but not least, is the Strawberry-tree, 
Arbutus Unedo, carrying ripe fruits and ex- 
panded flowers at the same time, the latter 
providing the berries for another year if the 
early wintry weather does not prove too 
severe for the flowers to set. 

There are many other species of trees and 
shrubs worth planting to enrich our gardens 
throughout the winter with their fruits of 
many colours. All of these thrive in any 
fairly good garden soil. As previously stated, 
not a little depends upon the state of the 
weather while they are in flower, but as some 
of them are not-particularly early in expand- 
ing there is sure to be a sprinkling of berries 
whatever the season. eM 


An ornamental Vine 


Ampelopsis brevipedunculata is known in 
gardens generally by the appropriate name of 
A. heterophylla; often it is catalogued as 
Vitis heterophylla. 

‘This plant is native of north-eastern Asia 
and is perfectly hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum, where it has been growing since 
1875. The leaves are extremely variable. In 
some plants they are slightly three-lobed or 
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entirely without lobes; in others they are very 
deeply three to five lobed, while in one form 
the leaves are dissected into narrow seg- 
ments. 

_ The fruit is also most variable in colour, 
being lilac in colour, light . bluish-green, 
violet, turquoise-blue, or partly white on the 
same plant. “The several forms of this 
Ampelopsis have received different names. 
That with the entire or more or less lobed 
leaves is considered the type; a form with 
deeply three to five lobed leaves is known as 
var. Maximowiczii, while the form with very 
fine dissected foliage is called  citrulloides. 
There is also a form with green and white 
variegated foliage known as_ elegans. 
Very similar to the var. citrulloides, but not 
to be confounded with it, is A. aconitifolia, 
also with very finely-divided foliage, but with 
orange-yellow to yellow-brown fruits. 

On account of its beautifully-coloured fruit, 
which is abundantly produced, V._ brevi- 
pedunculata and its various forms are 
amongst the most desirable of the smaller 
Vines. The foliage is most attractive, and 
the plant is well adapted for growing over 
walls, on trellises, and on pergolas. No 
Vine of its kind is more admired in the 
Arboretum or more worthy of wide planting 
in gardens. E. H. WILSON. 

Arnold Arboretum. 

[A fine plant of this which fruited freely 
every year used to grow on the end of one of 
the vineries at Syon House.—W. P. T.] 


Erica carnea 


It is to be regretted that the hardy Heaths 
are not more grown in gardens, flourishing 
as they do in any ordinary sweet soil, for the 
general idea that they must be planted in 
peaty soil is quite erroneous. One of the 
prettiest is Erica carnea. At this time of the 
year it never fails to produce its masses of 
beautiful rose-pink flowers. It commences 
to show colour during the dull days of 
January, and by the middle of February and 
throughout March it is a perfect blaze of 
colour. The variety E. carnea alba is also 
well worth growing. It is an excellent sub= 
ject for planting in the foreground of the rock 
garden, where the flowering branches are 
allowed to grow more or less unchecked over 
the fringe of rockwork. It is one of the few 
Heaths that flourish on limestone soil. 
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Bold grouping of Rhododendrons on a south slope in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh 
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The Garland Flower (Daphne Cneorum) 


Early-flowering Daphnes 


HE beautiful but tender Daphne odora, 

which is not to be trusted as an outdoor 

shrub, save in our mildest districts, has a 
very efficient ‘‘ understudy ”’ in 

D. DaupHINI. This closely resembles 
odora, between which and D. collina it is 
supposed to be a hybrid. It is an evergreen 
shrub with glossy-green leaves and clusters of 
large, rosy-lilac flowers, which are delight- 
fully fragrant. Here in the north-west D. 
Dauphini usually begins to bloom about mid- 
winter, if not before, and continues to pro- 
duce a succession of flowers until spring. 
Though we grow this shrub in the open, it 
would probably be happier with wall shelter 
in less genial climates. 

D. Mezereon, that hardy, deciduous 
Siberian species familiar to many cottage gar- 
dens, needs no introduction to lovers of these 
shrubs. Its gorgeous purple blossoms, which 
crowd the uppermost twigs in cylindrical 
masses, were this year scenting the air of 
mid-January. The white variety of Mezereon 
is well worth a place, but some forms of this 
are considerably better than others. D. M. 
alba is no less fragrant than the purple, and 
a few bushes grown in combination with the 
latter are very effective. There is a rarer 
form of this Daphne, known as D. M. var. 
grandiflora, or D. autumnalis, which is as 
good as the type species in every way. This 
pretty shrub may usually be seen in bloom aT 
the first few weeks of the year, but it is then 
going over, for it commences to flower in 
October and carries on until the typical 
Mezereon begins. 

D. BLaGcayana is one of the gems of the 
race, an Alpine from the heights of eastern 
Europe, where it was discovered by Count 
Blagay nearly a century ago. Though not 
generally considered an easy species, there is 
really little difficulty in pleasing  D. 
Blagavana if certain essentials are recognised. 
It needs a cool but thoroughly drained loam 
(limy or otherwise) with leaf-mould, and 
every year_the branches should be layered in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, and sand, and 
have some stones about the size of half-a-brick 
placed over them. This process continued, 
the plant will obviously become mounded-up 
and cover a considerable space. But this is 
precisely what it enjoys, and I have little 


doubt but that many would have more 
success with the much later D. Cneorum if it 
were treated in the same way. Though it 
seldom exceeds more than 1 foot in height, 
D. Blagayana spreads to some extent. It is, 
however, a slow grower and suitable for the 
smallest garden. The flowers open here at 
any time the weather should be favourable 
from mid-February to April. They are ivory- 
white, crowded in a large cluster at the ex- 
tremities of the growths and wonderfully 
fragrant. 

D. NEAPOLITANA (Fioniana) is an evergreen 
shrublet of some 2 feet, with narrow, blunt, 
and somewhat glaucous leaves and terminal 
clusters of rosy-lilac flowers in March. This 
is one of the least fastidious of the Daphnes 
(though all of them resent root-disturbance), 
and a good, rock garden or border plant. It ’ 
is apparently a hybrid, possibly D. collina x 
D. Cneorum. 

D. LaurgoLa, our native Spurge Laurel, 
often produces its green and scentless flowers 
as early as February,-but it deserves no better 
place than some shady situation in the wild 
garden. The old D. pontica, which closely 
resembles it in some respects, is well worth 
growing for its adorable, Lily-like perfume, 
which will often pervade the air of a large 
garden, the flowers being especially sweet 
after rain. These blooms are of a pale, 
yellowish-green, but the foliage is attractive, 
and a well-grown bush of D. pontica in a 
woodland garden, or at the front of a shrub- 
bery, is a cheerful object as a winter ever- 
green. CAMBRENSIS. 


The Mexican Orange Flower 
(Choisya ternata) 


This flower, an old inhabitant of our 
gardens, is much hardier than some people 
imagine, as it is frequently found thriving, 
also flowering well as a bush, in the open 
garden in the genial climate of Devon and 
Cornwall, but is more satisfactory as a wall ~ 
shrub. Some dozen or 15 years back there 
was a very fine specimen at Sidbury Manor, 
near Sidmouth, planted between.two ranges 
of glass-houses, where it proved a great suc- 
cess. In the L.C.C. park .at Avery Hill, 
Eltham, there is a good specimen against a 
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south wall, while not far away-a very nice 
plant on a western aspect was full of flowers © 
last summer, so that it cannot be termed 
tender provided the wood has every en-~ 
couragement to get thoroughly ripened by 
judicious. thinning of the branches im- — 
mediately the first lot of bloom has faded, — 
while frequently, towards early autumn, nice 
pieces can be cut from a secondary supply. It 
appears to prefer a fairly light soil, so that of 
a very heavy or retentive nature should have 
leaf-soil or even a little peat and sand 
thoroughly incorporated with it at planting 
time, which is best carried out in the spring. 
Why the plant is sometimes considered tender 
is when a few branches shrivel and die out- 
right, but this seldom occurs when the wood 
is perfectly ripened, hence the wisdom of 
giving this charming flowering shrub a light, ~ 
sunny position, the growth not unduly 
crowded. oi me 
Layering as a means of increase can be— 
carried out during summer as well as insert- — 
ing cuttings of well-ripened wood and afford- 
ing a slight bottom heat to hasten early root- _ 
ing. They will also root freely under cloches 
or hand-glasses placed in a shady position. 
Good specimens are worthy of a light protec- 
tion at the base during severe weather, or. 
even a mat or piece of canvas fastened over = 
the plant, removing it immediately mild— 
weather sets in. J. M. 





| Berberis aggregata 

Of a taller and looser. habit than the 
majority of the Chinese Barberries is the 
above, laden last year with a profusion of 
coral-red fruits. These loose sprays—often a © 
yard wide—are of a very ornamental charac- | 
ter, and, apart from their charming effect in 
the open air, are in great demand for 
furnishing indoor decorations. This fine 
shrub is distinct by reason of its height and 
form, as well as the colour of its berries, and 
I believe we shall find it grow higher than — 
any of the other kinds, unless it be the large- — 
fruited B. yunnanensis, which, curiously, did 7 
not fruit at all with me last year, although — 
the leaf colourjng is very fine. As some of - 
the newer forms of the Chinese Barberries 
are inclined to grow dense and stumpy I 
think the more open character of the above 
will prove interesting to those who prefer 
those kinds possessing a more elegant and 
pleasing form of growth. These beautiful — 
shrubs are true sun-lovers, and, given a very — 
average soil to grow in, will cover themselves 7 
with wreaths of lovely-coloured berries every — 
Planted under cold, shaded walls and — 





year. 
similar positions, I find them fruit but 
sparsely. The majority may be raised from 


seed as easily as many annuals if the berries — 
are saved when ripe—which is usually about — 
the end of November—and sown in gentle 
warmth in March, pricking the seedlings off 
when the second pair of leaves is seen to be © 
formed. <= R. Mee 


Cistus laurifolius 


“Many of the Rock Roses are of somewhat — 
doubtful hardiness in severe winters, and — 
though the last few winters have not been 
hard enough to do much injury, a really cold” 
one would sound the death knell of many of 
the more tender species in inland rock gar- ~ 
dens. No one need have qualms about the 
species which is the subject-of this note in any — 
but the coldest districts, as it is a very hardy ~ 
shrub, and a handsome one too, with ample 
glossy foliage and large white flowers—not 
so large as those of C. cyprius or ladani- 
ferus, but large enough to be showy. It isa 
vigorous grower, attaining 5 feet or 6 feet, — 
or even more in height. Cuttings of Cistus, — 
taken off with a heel and inserted firmly in — 
sandy soil in late autumn, will root freely in’ 
the spring. ° Nila 


~. plants in the garden more desirable. 
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The Best 


" MONG the biennials are to be found 
some of the most decorative and useful 
plants for the garden. The plants have 

an interest all their own, and during their 
first season develop only rosettes of leaves. 
With some of the perennials they make nice 
patches of green in the winter garden, is 
they do not die down as so many of the 
perennials do. | They also reproduce them- 
selves by self-sown seed, which germinates in 
“autumn and through the winter. These self- 
sown seedlings teach*a lesson, and that is, if 
we desire to have our biennials in the highest 
possible perfection, to, sow the seed early and 
not put it off, as so many do, until May, or 
even later. | know full well there is a rush 
to push our annuals forward, leaving the 
biennial and~perennial seeds until the spring 
and early summer work, is over. With the 
lesson of the self-sown plants before us it is 
well worth a little extra trouble to follow qi 
At the time of writing, in a wild spot in the 
garden where Honesty was planted, there are 
some hundreds of self-sown seedlings, and I. 
know full well these will make finer, 
stronger, and better flowering plants than 
any sown im May. Z 

The following will be found some of the 
best biennials for the decoration of the gar- 
den. Celsia coromandeliana has large yellow 
flowers and attains a height of about 5 feet. 
It will grow in poor, sandy soil where many 
perennials and other plants would languish. 
C. cretica is very beautiful, but is a half- 
hardy biennial, but will, if sown early enough, 
flower the first ‘year. 

Of the same family is Verbascum olympi- 
cum, with tall growth and yellow flowers. 
In these plants there are dignity and distinc 
tive character in the rigid growth, which 
some do not like; but I consider the stiff, up- 
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right, unbending stems have a value, when - 


fitly placed, that is hard to beat. In the long 
~ horder. of mixed subjects they have their 
place, which other plants, even of greater 
beauty, cannot fill. The Evening Primrose, 
CEnothera lamarckiana, is known to all, but 
there is a beautiful trailing variety, QE. 
taraxacifolia, not so well known, which in 
some soils is perennial. _The flowers are 
white and make a good companion to the 
~ ‘still finer perennial GE. missouriensis. Sow 
the seed early and the seedlings flower the 
first season. The Canterbury Bell is so well 
known that only a few words are needed. 
There are now some very beautiful colours 
and forms, but I think more of the double 
varieties should be grown as the flowering 
period is longer. In Michauxia campanu- 
loides we have a very beautiful biennial. The 
plant grows to 4 feet high, forming neat, 
symmetrical growth. It commences to 
flower in July, and remains in beauty many 
weeks. ~Each plant should be given ample 
space. The flowers ‘are white, suffused with 
rosy-purple. It is easily raised from seed, 
and those who have not hitherto grown -it 
will be delighted with it. The many varieties 
of Scabious are valuable in the garden. 
Seabiosa caucasica, with its pale, tender, 
pastel-blue flowers, is a gem, there being few 
If the 
seeds are sown early it flowers the same sea- 
son. As a cut flower it is delightful, and a 
- packet of seed sown now wilt yield plenty of 
flowers in August. Carlina_ is one of those 
lants we grow for its distinct habit of 
srowth, and to give character to the border. 
There are two varieties—C. acaulis and C. 
acanthifolia — but I think the former is the 
more taking. It is good for borders and for 
‘the rockerv, and is in flower during July and 
August. It will flourish in.any ordinary gar 
den soil. Adlumia cirrhosa is a pretty light 
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Biennials 


climber suitable for the pillars of a verandah 
to intermingle, say, with Roses and Clematis. 
It does not grow more than 6 feet, but this 
perhaps is an advantage as it clothes many 
of the bare stems of taller-growing subjects. 
Its extreme daintiness, delicate foliage, 
slender, clinging stems, and pale blossoms 
are very charming... The seeds should be 
sown during March and the plants put into 
their positions next autumn. 

The handsomer of the Thistle family are 
valuable in the border. A good biennial form 
is Erythrolana conspicua. The plant attains 
the height of five feet and bears bright orange 
flowers. To flower the same season, SOW the 
sead in heat in March, otherwise it need not 
be sown until May or June. Corydalis aurea 
is distinct by reason of its glaucous foliage 
and is useful for dry, sunny spots, increasing 
without trouble wherever established. When 
we come to the Dianthus we find many 
biennial forms that are useful. If sown early 
they flower the first season. If not required 
this year then the seed need not be sown until 
May. Of Dianthus sinensis the variety Fire- 
bali is double in form, brilliant, and effective. 
D. sinensis laciniatus flore pleno is preferred 
by many on account of its fringed edge. It 
has a beautiful range of colour and is a great 
favourite. Eryngium giganteum gives an 
artistic and distinct character to the border. 
It grows to the height of 3 feet. To see it at 
its best it must not be crowded with other sub- 
jects. Thin out the young seedlings early. 
Place them in their flowering quarters early 
in autumn, which should be a well-drained 
border in sun. Among our beautiful garden 
perennials the Poppy family holds a good 
position. The first is Meconopsis Wallichii, 
which requires a moist situation. These 
Poppies have brilliant tufts of green foliage 
long before they flower—in early spring. If 
a suitable spot can be given them grow the 
plant from seed, and then a fair number of 
plants will be secured that in time will make 
a delightful group. M. nepalensis is well 
worth a little trouble to establish for its dis- 
tinct character and the dainty beauty of its 
yellow flowers. It should be established in a 
moist, deep soil, and does well under a north 
wall. 

Iceland Poppies (Papaver nudicaule) must 
on no account be left out. If seed is sown 
early the plants will flower the same summer, 
but I always think that plants with a winter’s 
growth on them give a better account of 
themselves. 

Although many of the well-known varieties 
of Hesperis are perennial, there are some 
biennial forms, such as H. violacea and H. 
tristis.. H. tristis is a fragrant night-scented 
variety. Groups of this and Nicotiana affinis 
near the house windows are delightful on 
account of the fragrance.. A very charming 
red-flowering biennial attaining some 2 feet 
or more is Gilia aggregata. Although deli- 


-cate-looking, it is quite hardy, and fills a real 


need im the herbaceous border. For a half- 
shady spot Symphyandra Hofmanni is valu- 
able. This species differs from the perennial 
form in being more upright, and so showing 
its flowers in a better manner. It will do well 
in very poor soil. aa 


Gladioli planting for successional 
bloom 


It is not always that corms of Gladioli are 
planted in succession, as the general practice 
of small growers is to get them in at one and 
the same time somewhere between the middle 
of March and the middle of April. The un- 
summerly season of 1923 Was not by any 
means ideal for the culture of this increas- 


- lighten 
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ingly popular flower, and whilst some of the 
corms were long before they made a move, 


_others planted as late as the middle of May 


furnished flowering spikes into October. I 
think it if a good plan to endeavour, if at all 
possible, to plant for a late display, and this 
can be accomplished by getting in the corms 
at different periods. Of course, a dry, warm 
autumn is most favourable to Gladioli, and 
soil of a light texture. Where this is not to 
be found arrangements should be made to 
it with leaf-mould and sand, not 
omitting to enrich it further with partly- 
rotted, light manure. Where the soil is 
naturally heavy rather more sand should be 
used, planting the corms in it. 
WoobDBASTWICK. 


Violet fungus 


I send you leaves of single Violets, and 
should be grateful if you will let me know 


what is the matter with them. They are 
growing in double lights. They were 


planted in autumn in~ three-quarters good 
loam to one-quarter decayed straw manure, 
one barrow-load leaf-soil to each light, 
Lights have been taken off when the 
weather was good, and they have always 
been well ventilated. The plants became 
rather dry about a fortnight ago, and my 
gardener soaked them thoroughly twice at 
intervals in the early morning. It froze at 
night, but the frames were covered with 
straw, and I do not think the frost could 
penetrate. I suppose the leaves with yellow 
spots have a disease? But I do not under- 
stand the leaf-curl. Can I take runners from 
them to plant out later or must I procure a 
new stock ? ANXIOUS. 


[Judging from specimens sent, your Violet 
plants are in a sorry plight with ‘ Violet 
fungus,” and if all the plants in the frame 
are attacked like those sent we should advise 
you to burn them forthwith. If only a plant 
here and there is attacked much may be done 
by picking off the affected leaves every few 
days and burning them, and moving up the 
surface soil éach week with a large label. 
With this treatment and the longer days, 
and, naturally, more sun, the plants may out- 
grow the disease. A stuffy atmosphere should 
at all times be avoided, only shutting down 
the sashes at night or on very wet, foggy 
days, putting them back bysday on every 
favourable occasion. Under any circum- 
stances we should advise you to procure a 
fresh stock of plants this spring, and there 
would be much less disease among Violets if 
this were done oftener. The soil, too, should 
be changed for those placed under glass 
during winter. As regards your frames, 
every bit of soil should be cleared out with 
the plants, the woodwork thoroughly washed, 
and, if convenient, repainted, and in case of 
brick walls coloured afresh. These few 
items carried out, we see no reason why your 
Violet plants should not keep free of the pest 
next winter. To be successful with Violets 
during the short days the plants ought to be 
within 1 foot of the glass lights, and the glass 
kept scrupulously clean from start to finish. 
It is only after they are covered with glass 
that the disease shows itself, thus indicating 
that plenty of fresh air is the one essential to 
success. Your frames should be well pro- 
tected during severe frosts, for if the foliage 
gets much crippled it will decay somewhat in 
the manner your plants are now in, and very 
little water is necessary from November up 
to the end of February, and when this is 
really required let it be put on about 10 
o’clock in the morning, so that the foliage 
may get dry before closing down. for the 
night, which it would be if a bright day be 
chosen for the work.] 
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April Work in Kitchen Garden and Allotment 


LL varieties of Potatoes should be 
planted this month. 

Pras.—Even in the heavier soils seeds 
of the wrinkled sorts will be safe if sown 
now; indeed, it is a wise plan to make ex- 
tensive sowings of all, varieties, finishing the 
sowings for this month with the latest of all. 
Usually, the pods fill well even if we experi- 
ence a cold, dull time late in the summer. 
Of course, these sowings of late varieties do 
not preclude others in May, but sometimes 
the pods do not fill satisfactorily in northern 
counties on plants resulting from late sow- 
ings. Where light soils obtain it will be ad- 
visable to cover the seeds with an extra inch 
of soil. Early sticking and earthing-up will 
prove beneficial in every case. 


Onions AND Leexs.—The first opportunity 
should be taken to get all the plants 
thoroughly hardened prior to planting being 
done in the open borders. Leeks, in a young 
state, are more tender than Onions, but thev 
must not be coddled, else later on they will 
produce flower-stems. Cool treatment 
throughout, without any check, is the best 
for Leeks. Plant in shallow trenches to 
which a liberal quantity of rotted manure has 
been added to the lower portion of soil. Every 
bit of root should be preserved and the Leeks 
planted deeply—to their basal leaves. One 
careful watering should suffice for 10 days or 
more in dry weather. As the roots are fleshy 
and tender do not press the soil too firmly 
and so bruise them. The 


ONION-BED will be ready for the plants, of 
course. The earlier in the month the work 
of transplanting is done the better will it be 
for the Onions bulbing, especially in thé case 
of those required for exhibition. The latter 
should be planted by themselves, as they need 
more space than the ordinary store bulbs. 
Lightly fork into the surface about 3 ozs. of 
bone-mea! per square yard prior to planting. 
Do the work while the soil is dry, carefully 
burying all the roots, but not any portion of 
the stem of the plant. For exhibition bulbs 
plant 9 inches to 1 foot apart in rows 15 inches 
asunder. For ordinary use plant 4 inches 
apart in rows 7 inches asunder: In this way 
I have grown 15 cwt. of Onions on a plot 
6 rods in extent and with moderate manuring 
only. Nearly all the bulbs touched each other 
in the rows. “Great care was taken in the 
matters of thoeing, watering, and feeding 
judiciously after the planting. 


AsparaGus.—The quarters for both seeds 
and plants should be ready now. Where the 
soil is light, raised beds are not required. 
In. the case of heavy land slightly-raised beds 
are desirable. Very fine results follow plant- 
ing or sowing two rows in a bed, 18 inches 
between the rows and 9 inches from row to 
outer edge of bed, the alleys being 14 inches 
wide. 


CARDOONS AND GLOBE ARTICHOKES.—It is 
a good plan to sow seeds in small pots in a 
frame early in the month and then finally 
transplant the resultant seedlings at the end 
of April or early in May. 

CaRROTS AND BEEt.—The maincrop Carrots 
should be sown in drills 1 foot apart, and 
later in the month a free sowing of Beet in 
drills 14 inches apart. If very nice long 
specimens are required for exhibition holes 
should be made with an iron rod or long, 
pointed stake to a depth of 2 feet or more and 
filled with finely-sifted soil in which a small 
quantity of bone-meal has been thoroughly 
mixed. This fine soil must be made firm in 
the holes and several seeds dropped on the 
top, covering in the usual way. These holes 
should .be quite g inches apart. Where 
shallow soils obtain sow stump-rooted Carrots 


and Globe Beet freely. 


Turnips, Satsary, SCORZONERA, AND 
SPINACcH.—Turnips sown in March often run 
to seed quickly if a dry, cold spell of weather 
comes soon after the seedlings appear, but 
rarely does this occur in the case of April 
sowings. The seeds may be sown freely, but 
at intervals of a fortnight to form a succes- 
sion. Of Salsafy and Scorzonera a few lines 
will suffice to produce plants for a large 
household. Sow the seeds similarly to those 
of Carrots. The Spinach will thrive between 
rows 6f Peas. It is a good plan to have the 
rows of Peas an extra foot apart to allow for 
Spinach between, then the Peas will benefit, 
podding more freely. 


CaULIFLOWERS.—-About mid-April plant out 
those wintered in cold frames or shelters. 
Take great care with the work, shifting each 
specimen with a good ball of soil adhering to 
the roots, and at once water. 


RUNNER AND DwarrF Beans.—Quite late in 
the month several rows of these should be 
sown. Usually, the seeds-are~ sown in 
narrow, shallow drills into which some 
manure has been dug. I have always found 
it the most satisfactory way to dig in deeply 
good manure in a space 3 feet wide, really 


digging and-forming a bed of this width. 


Then open two narrow drills 1 foot apart in 
the centre with a draw-hoe and sow the séeds 
in them.g inches asunder. The resultant 
plants are easily staked, and their roots cer- 
tainly increase wonderfully, having a wide 
area of rich soil to permeate. 


Tue Dwarr, or FRENCH, BEANS require, 
also, a good soil to root into, and if the seeds 
are sown 7 inches apart in shallow drills 
14 inches asunder the resultant plants will 
grow sturdily and crop heavily. Only a few 
should be sown this month, as I find the best 
results are obtained from plants raised about 
the second week in May. 


SOME SEEDS TO SOW UNDER GLASs.—The 
Tomato plants intended for outdoor planting 
are better in a cold frame than in the most 
sheltered quarter outside during April. More 
seeds may be sown to obtain plants for fruit- 
ing late under glass. Sow Cucumbers and 


Vegetable Marrows in small pots, using a- 


light, fairly rich compost. 
WINTER GREENS.—In a suitable nursery 
border sow thinly seeds of a representative 


collection of these plants. “At the same time 


put in some seeds of Cabbage and several 
varieties of summer and autumn Cauliflowers 
—early and late sorts. GeG.B. 


Seed-sowing on Heavy Soils 


A wet spring does not augur well for a 
favourable seed-sowing time, especially in 
heavy land districts. If the weather should 
have been wet for weeks previously, heavy 
soil after a few fine days, instead of being in 
a free working order, is tough and leathery 
and full of lumps. Such lumps of soil when 
surrounding seeds form a very favourite lurk- 
ing-place for slugs. Heavy clay soils are 
considerably lower in temperature than light 
soils, and when in a wet and sodden state 
they are sti!l more so. 

‘Special dates for sowing must not be fol- 
lowed. If the soil is not in good condition, 
wait until it is, and the grower will never 
regret it. To surround seeds with wet or 
pasty soil is to seal them up, or partially so, 
from the conditions for free germination. It 
is very easy to advise this or that to be sown 
in the open air, and which often leads novices 
astray. The weather should decide the cor- 
rect time for sowing, or as near as it possibly 
can during the early spring months. Very 
often the blame for the failure of the seeds is 
put upon the seedsman who supplied the 
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-seeds. Put good seed into good ground, and 


it will, 
succeed. 

During unfavourable seasons there are aids 
which may be called into requisition so as to 
help the crops. If the weather should be 
such that the surface soil does not become 
pulverised sufficiently to enable the seeds to 
be surrounded with fine soil, the lumps of soil 
will certainly not become fined down suffi- 
ciently to enable their being sown by merely 
waiting a few days. This is very often the 
case on newly-turned-up Grass land: If such 
soil as this has not had the influence of dry- 
ing winds and frosts, the surface is like so 
many dried bricks, where it is difficult for 
even Potatoes to succeed properly, as even 
these require to be surrounded with fine soil 
if they are to grow as they should do. 

One of the best aids for enabling the seeds 
to germinate kindly is to surround them with 
old potting soil and garden refuse burned in a 
smother. Two parts of the former to one of 
the latter form a suitable mixture, and which 
will ensure regular germination. — For sur- 
rounding such seeds as Onions and Parsnips 
it is capital. In sowing small seeds in drills 
it is an easy matter to go along and cover 
the seeds with fine soil, and in the end it well 
repays for the trouble taken. The young 
seedlings will appear through the fine soil and 
the roots will be enabled to receive adequate 
support until they are strong enough to pene- 
trate into the heavier soil, and when they do 
this they will grow ahead withrenewed vigour. 
Carrots, Turnips, and Spinach are also bene- 
fited by such assistance. Turnips are far 
more likely to become attacked with the fly 
on lumpy ground. All the Brassicas are like- 
wise similarly affected by contact with lumpy 
soil. The old truism, ‘‘ The more haste the 
less speed,” is never more apparent in kitchen 
garden operations than in being in too great 
a hurry to commit seeds to the ground in a 
cold season. The wisest course is to 
raise what kinds one possibly can under glass 
and then to plant out at the first favourable 
opportunity. A. G,. 


bar unforeseen accidents, surely 
° 


The Earliest Sowings 


Brussels Sprouts, Onions, Cabbage, and 
Lettuce raised in warmth during the early 
part of March are now growing freely 
and occupy cold frames, where they will be 


allowed to harden in readiness for the open- 


ground. —Cauliflowers wintered in cold 
frames may now be planted out on a warm, 
sheltered border and between early rows of 
dwarf Peas, which will be staked as a slight 
protection to, the Cauliflowers from cold 
winds. The earliest sowings of Lettuce are 


now ready for pricking off into boxes of good 


open soil. Keep the plants growing in well- 
ventilated frames and sow a few seeds on 
well-prepared ground-in the open to succeed 
them. A sowing of Spinach may now be 
made in the open on a well-manured piece of 
ground. A variety I find very satisfactory 
here is Victoria. Long Standing Prickly is 
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also good. | Potato-planting must now be _ 


brought forward as fast as the various plots 
can be cleared and prepared. 
breadths of (Snowball and Early Milan 
Turnips. Sow Vegetable Marrows singly in 
3-inch pots, placing them in a warm house. 
Sussex. ~~ E. M. 


Planting Potatoes = 


Early varieties may now be planted in 
shallow trenches about 2 feet apart on a south 
border. Place the tubers about 15 inches 
apart in the row, taking care not to damage 
the shoots in doing so. In the event of mild 


weather the shoots will soon appear above the’ 


ground, and should there be any danger of 
frost a little soil should be drawn over them 
for protection. 


Sow. good | 
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FRUIT 
_ Pruning bush Apples 


There has been so much discussion lately 
on the right and -wrong way of pruning 
Apples that, although the pruning season is 
nearly over, it may be appropriate to recall 
some experiments which were demonstrated 
at the East Malling Research Station in the 
latter part of January. About 10 years ago 
some 600 bush trees of 15 different varieties 
had been planted up at this station. They 
were all cut hard back for the first two years, 
and after that they were divided into four 
groups. In’ the first group no pruning of any 
kind was attempted; in the second group the 
trees were merely regulated to keep the 
centre open ; in the third group the trees were 
tipped yearly, one-third for strong growers 
and one-half for medium or weak growers, 
while all laterals were spurred in to three 
good buds; and in the fourth group the trees 
were tipped in the same way ; but all laterals 
were spurred in to one bud. After 1o years 
the results of these methods_can be appre- 
ciated. In the first group, where no pruning 
has taken place after the first two years the 
trees are not only unsightly but often un- 
healthy. No spray or light can penetrate to 
the centre, and the records show that the con- 
sequence was heavy yields of small, diseased 
fruits. In the second group, where the trees 


was more vigorous and healthy. Also the 
trees produced fruit in good quantity and of 
nice quality. This appears the best method 
of dealing with quick-cropping “filler ”’ 
trees, as it induces early bearing, and the 
little cutting which is done keeps the tree 
healthy and sufficiently vigorous. For all 
strong or medium-growing varieties this is 
the method that should be employed, but for 
less vigorous subjects, such as Cox’s Orange 
Pippin or Allington Pippin, rather more 
severity is required, and heré the third 
_ method, by which, in addition to keeping the 
trees open in the centre, all leading growths 
| are tipped and laterals shortened, answers 
best. The fourth group, with its example of 
’ hard pruning, tended to make the tree spend 
all its energies in producing new growth 
_ annually instead of fruiting, while at East 
- Malling it also created a tendency on the 
part of some varieties for the spurs to die 
| back, and was hardly to be recommended. 





_ To sum up the conclusions which may be . 


_ drawn from these experiments, it is obvious 
' that the first and most important considera- 
_ tion is to keep the trees open and exposed 
_ to light and air. Apart from this, pruning 
_ should be regulated by the variety and the 
_-state of the particular individual. If it is a 
_ tip bearer, such as Worcester Pearmain or 
| Bismarck, great caution should be exercised 
| before any further pruning is done at all. In 





_ attempted inversely, according to the growth. 
If growth is strong, pruning should be 
slight; if growth is weak pruning should be 
hard.» . Pip Pin. 

| Apricots 

_~ Where these are grown on outside walls 
_ protecting material should be ready for use. 
_ It need only be used in the event of frosty 
or cold, wet-weather, but should not be dis- 
_ carded until the trees are well furnished with 
foliage, for the young fruits are just as liable 
_ to damage by frost as are the blossoms. 
__ Trees which have had the protection of a case 
will be more forward, and attention should be 
_ iven to thinning the fruit and disbudding 
as the trees advance. Both of these opera- 
' tions should be done gradually to avoid a 
| check. First remove the inferior and badly- 
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were merely kept open at the centre, growth > 


_ other cases tipping and spurring should be. 
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placed fruits, and then gradually reduce them 
according to the strength of the tree. Rank, 
fore-right, and badly-placed shoots should be 
removed at the first disbudding, and the re- 
maining growth thinned out to leave ample 
space for the development of that retained. 


J BTS 
ALPINES 


Campanula Zoysii 
Tress quaintest of all Campanulas, is the 


despair of rock gardeners, not because of 
any particular difficulty attending its cul- 


tivation, but because of the fascination this — 


dainty little plant has for slugs, and to whose 
attention it becomes a victim again and 
again in spite of all its cultivator’s care and 
forethought. It seems really impossible to 
keep slugs away from this coveted morsel, 
and even the safeguard of the often recom- 
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mouth is kept obstinately closed, and 
apparently the flowers are self-fertilised in this 
closed state. They also do not seem to pro- 
duce any nectar, for the humble bees, which 
have learned to bite holes in the helmet 
flowers of Aconitums, which are inaccessible 
to them, and into the long tubes of Symphy- 
tums, the base of which they cannot reach 
with their too short tongues, leave the 
flowers of Campanula Zoysii severely alone. 


However, if the plant has no attractions for 
insects it has too much for slugs, and is an 
unfailing magnet for every plant lover; and 
judging from various reports there are a good 
few people who manage to outwit the slugs 
and achieve foot-wide clumps, tumbling in all 
directions with the weight of the flowers, so 
that those who have failed with it so far may 
take heart and try again with a promise of 
succeeding this time, especially if they entice- 
the plant’s enemies with baits of bran and 
saucers of stale beer, with slug traps to their 





Campanula Zoysii in the moraine 


mended perforated zinc rings does not keep 
these pests at bay, but merely excites them to 
unwonted acrobatics. One wonders how the 
plant manages to exist as a wild plant, but 
apparently the refuge it finds in the narrowest 
crevices of the stark cliffs of the Karawanken 
‘proves too much for browsing slugs. Seeing 
how consistently a cliff dweller this plant is in 
Nature, it seems doubly remarkable to find it 
so amenable under cultivation. Almost any 
gritty, open soil seems to suit it equally well, 


and there really is no need for elaborate scree 


mixtures or even moraines with underground 
watering systems. Just provide freedom from 
slug molestation (if you can) and avoid too 
much coddling, and Campanula Zoysii will 
add rosette to rosette of tiny, spoon-shaped, 
glossy leaves, and presently, rather late in the 
season as a rule, proceed to hide these under 
short, branching stems carrying numerous 
pale-blue tubes, bulging a little at their base, 
and ending in a curiously puckered mouth re- 
sembling the rayed bud of a Kalmia. This 


destruction and assiduously hunt with flash- 
light, a hat-pin, and ajar of brine on mild, 
moist nights, for the achievement of a good 
flowering patch of this quaint little beauty is 
well worth this labour of love. 

I hear from a friend that he has lately re- 
ceived from the Austrian Alps a form with 
deep blue or purple flowers, and the same 
friend possessed once a pure white form, so 
that there are chances of colour forms to be 
found which should add still further to the 
attractions that are offered to cultivators of 
Campanula Zoysii. 

WaLTER E. TH. INGWERSEN. 


Border Carnations 


These are often potted up from the layering 
ground and wintered in cold frames, but it is 
now time for their summer quarters to be 
made ready for them and the plants got out at 
the first opportunity. The border should have 
received a good dressing of old lime rubble. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Hardy fruit 


All cleaning and forking over of the sur- 
face soil among bush and other fruits should 
now be completed and a mulching applied, 
especially to beds of Raspberries, which are 
the first of our hardy fruits to suffer from 
dryness at the roots. Farmyard manure is 
now so scarce that many gardeners have to 
be satisfied with a substitute. I find nothing 
so suitable as Bracken. This is applied after 
the plantations have received a light dressing 
of artificial manure which has been previously 
pointed into the surface. Gooseberry bushes 
are leafing rapidly, and as a protection 
against saw-fly dust the bushes over with soot 
while the dew is upon them. Protect outdoor 
Peaches with tiffany or three thicknesses of 
fish-netting and fertilise the flowers about 
mid-day. As these are grown on sheltered, 
sunny walls where the borders dry rapidly it 
is advisable to apply a mulch as early as 
possible. 


Vines 


The earliest of these are now swelling their 
berries freely, and as these attain the size of 
Black Currants each bunch should be care- 
fully looked over for the removal of any 
superfluous berries, especially those which 
point inwards. Loop up the shoulders. suf- 
ficiently to allow of the free development of 
the berries, and if the shoulders are of more 
than average size two, or even three, loops 
may be advisable to prevent cutting—or 
what is often called hanging—as this tends to 
check the free flow of the sap, and is fre- 
quently one of the causes of shanking. Give 
an eye to the shape of the bunches, as by the 
removal of a berry here and there a great 
improvement will be discerned. For the wel- 
fare of the Vines observation must be kept to 
see that there is no lack of moisture at the 
roots. Care must be taken, too, in the matter 
of ventilation whilst the cold winds prevail. 


Kitchen garden 


Plant out Onions raised in warm ‘houses 
early in the year; also Lettuces left over in 
the drills from the autumn sowing. A sow- 
ing of both Cos and Cabbage Lettuces may 
also be made in the open to follow the above. 
Vaux’s self-folding green’ Cos and May 
King are good varieties. A small sowing of 
Early Snowball Turnip may be made on a 
warm, sheltered border, shallow drills x foot 
apart being most suitable. A sowing of this 
kind made every fortnight will keep up a 
succession of small, tender roots. 


Peas 


Plant out on a sheltered border Peas raised 
in pots and boxes, and sow successional 
varieties freely in the open about every 10 
days up to the middle of June, from which 
date only early kinds should be sown. 


Newly-made lawns 


Sow now, and in order that the seed may 
be scattered evenly choose a still day and 
line off into sections of about 2 yards in width 
as the work proceeds, as this simplifies the 
work and allows the sower to calculate the 
amount of seed to be used to a nicety. After 
sowing, rake the seed carefully in, removing 
any stones which may have come to the sur- 
face, and follow this by rolling with a light 
roller twice, crossing the first rolling the 
second time. E. MarKHaM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead. 


Midland Counties 


Melons 


Constant attention must be given to stop- 
ping and thinning the lateral and sub-lateral 
growths of these. When sufficient female 
flowers are open fertilisation must be attended 
to, either by means of a camel’s hair brush 
or by gently brushing the anthers over the 
stigma of the flower intended to be set. En- 
deavour to set the required number of fruits 
on each plant together. Cordons for the 
earliest supply should carry three fruits on 
lateral growth, while larger plants will carry 
from four fruits to six fruits on sub-lateral 
growth for successional purposes. Stop the 
shoot at the second leaf beyond the fruit at 
the time of fertilisation. Maintain a drier 
atmosphere during the flowering period by 
carefully admitting more air, but avoid cold 
draughts. A night temperature of 65 degs. 
and 7o degs. to 75 degs. during the day 
should be maintained by fire-heat, allowing a 
steady rise to 85 degs. by sun-heat, with in- 
creased ventilation. 


Hippeastrums 

Keep these growing after they have passed 
out of flower, and afford liberal quantities of 
liquid manure until the foliage is well 
matured. The weather conditions will then 
permit placing them in a cold frame facing 
south and fully exposed to the sun to ripen 
them. The water supply may then be gradu- 
ally reduced and they will go to rest. 


Clivias 

As these pass out of flower they should, if 
necessary, be repotted: If the soil is in bad 
condition it must be washed clear of the 
roots. A suitable compost consists of fibrous 
loam with the addition of a ‘little leaf-soil and 
charcoal and a sprinkling of bone-dust. Great 
care must be exercised in working the soil 
among the roots. After potting they require 
very careful watering until established in the 
fresh compost, and syringing must be done 


lightly to prevent the water running down the 


leaves into the pots. 


Flower garden 


Owing to the severe weather during Feb- 
ruary the planting of various subjects such as 
Geums, Canterbury Bells, and Sweet 
Williams has been delayed. This work should 
be pushed on and completed without delay to 
enable them to become established before hot 
weather sets in. Complete without delay the 
pruning, tving and nailing of outdoor 
climbers. Ivies on walls may now be clipped, 
but Box-edging may be left until the end of 
the month. Constant attention must be given 
to sweeping and rolling of “lawns, tennis 
courts, bowling greens, etc. 


Black Currant mite 

Keep a sharp look out for the presence of 
big bud on the Black Currants, and carefully 
remove and burn all affected buds. Bushes 
attacked by this pest should be thoroughly 
sprayed with paraffin emulsion every to days 
from the end of the month until June. 


Seakale cuttings 
These may now be planted in deeply-dug 
and well-manured ground. Plant the cuttings 
firmly with the tops just level with the 
ground in rows 4 feet.apart and 2 feet be- 
tween the clumps. Each clump should con- 
sist of three cuttings placed about 8 inches 
apart in the form of a triangle. In the event 
of warm weather give a mulch of stable 
manure. f A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 


Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
- ’ s 
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Scotland | 


Vegetables 
Onions sown under glass in January should 
now be ready for planting out. If the 
quarter was well manured and deeply worked 
in late autumn it should now be forked over 
and trodden firm. The plants should be set 
in lines 1 foot apart and about 8 inches apart 
“in the line. The Onions can either be planted 
with the trowel or an opening can be made 
with the spade against the stretched garden- 
line. A small sowing of Globe Beet for 
summer use should now be made in shallow 
drills 15 inches apart. The various kinds of 
Broccoli should. now be sown. Winter 
Broccoli is hardly worth growing in Scotland 
except in the milder districts. Veitch’s Self- 
protecting, Knight’s Protecting, Purple 
Sprouting, and Methven’s June will yield a 
supply for a long period. Make another sow- 
ing of Peas, Spinach, and Broad Beans. 
Again I recommend Senator Pea and Bun- 
yard’s Exhibition Bean. Radishes may now 
be sown in small quantities in the open every 
10 days, and Mustard and Cress every week. 


Vegetable Marrows 

One seed in a 33-inch pot should now be 
sown in gentle heat. Long White, Moore’s 
Cream, and Pen-y-byd are all good in their 
way. Leave room in the pot for top-dress- 


ing. 


Flower garden 

Sweet Peas should now be planted out 
either in lines or in clumps. The ground 
should have been prepared for their reception 
some time ago. Failing this, however, a 
trench should be taken out, and after placing 
a layer of manure in the bottom should be 
filled up with a good proportion of organic 
manure mixed with the soil for those planted 
in lines. In the case of clumps a pit should 
be taken out. and treated as indicated above. 
Lift out of the box or frame carefully and 
plant with a trowel 8 inches apart. They 
should be given the support of some dwarf, 
twiggy branches to carry them on for a little 
until they are fully staked. Gladioli should 
now be planted in lines, drifts, or clumps. 
Plant the corms about 1 foot apart and — 
4 inches deep. If purchases have yet to be | 
made, America, Brenchleyensis, Halley, and ~ 
Baron Hulot (blue) will be found both good — 
and cheap. A mixture of Childsi can also be 
cordially recommended for cutting. Rooted — 
runners of Sweet Violets in frames should . 
now be planted out 1 foot apart either way in 
deeply-worked, well-enriched soil, to provide ~ 
stock for next winter. No runners should be — 
allowed to develop on the plants. | Water — 
them in dry weather. q 


Hardy fruit a 
If tomtits are attacking the opening buds 
of Gooseberry bushes stretch, some black 
thread hither and thither among the tops of 
the bushes. This generally keeps them at — 
bay. -Stone fruits on the wall are liable to 
have the blossom destroyed by spring frosts 
if left unprotected. Tiffany or a double ~ 
herring net suspended from the coping during 
the critical period will generally save the. 
crop. It will not be necessary to remove those 
light materials during the day. 


Chrysanthemums 
Pot Chrysanthemums will now be better in~ 
a cold frame, as they are. apt to draw up — 
weakly in the greenhouse now that the solar — 
heat is increasing. Increase the ventilation 
gradually so as not to give the plants a 
check. . Cuas. CoMrort. 
Formerly head gardener to Mrs. Haig, 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. — 


» 
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BEES 


4 Some Enemies of Bees 

EES, like all other living things, have 

formidable enemies. To most of their 

enemies the bees’ storehouse is the attrac- 
tion. A few only prey upon the bees them- 
selves. Amongst birds, the great tit and the 
blue tit will feed on bees in the winter when 
other food is scarce. This they manage by 
tapping on the alighting-board of the hive 
with their beaks. A bee comes out to see 
what is happening and is promptly pounced 
on by the tit as a tit-bit or dainty morsel. 

Where this happens a net can be placed over 
the hive during the winter. On a summer 
evening toads will sometimes climb on a low 
alighting-board and feed upon the sentinels 
at the entrance. If the board is kept well off 
the ground the toad is forced to seek food 
elsewhere. 

Mice find the quilts above the brood-nest an 
ideal spot for wintering and rearing a little 
family. In the course of a week or two they 
will do such damage to the store-combs by 
nibbling at the wax that the combs fall and 
the cluster of bees with them, to be drowned 
or suffocated in the sticky mass. A strip of 
perforated zinc tacked along the top edge of 
the entrance will prevent the mice nibbling 
the woodwork to effect their way in. 

Wasps. are, at times, very fierce foes. Their 
objective is the honey-store. They will usually 
select a weak stock of bees or a stock housed 
in an ill-fitting hive, where one or more 
‘“ back-doors ’’ are left unguarded. The first 
obvious step in the latter case is to close up 
all other means of ingress than the front 
entrance. This will also be closed up to about 
a one or two bee-space, and thus the defend- 
ing bees will have a better chance of inter- 
cepting the robbers. The lifts and roofs need 
also to’ be examined to see if all fit tightly. 
Roof-cones, I have noticed, often afford an 
entry to the well-laden supers. They can be 
easily plugged. If wasps’ nests abound in 
the ne#ghbourhood a raid must be made upon 
them to destroy as many as possible, other- 
wise the wasps will come in such numbers 
that the strongest stocks will be unable to 
resist. 

The wax moth often proves a most in- 
sidious enemy to a neglected stock of bees. 
She will obtain access through the smallest 
crevice and lay her eggs amongst the refuse 
of the hive: The larve thrive upon such 
débris, and, growing larger and stronger 
“every hour, soon look round for pastures new. 
These they find in the combs, where they eat 
through a series of tunnels. The combs be- 
come undermined and the whole internal 
economy of the hive is thus upset, to the 
speedy ruin of the stock. 

Apart from the bacilli of brood diseases, 
which will hardly come under the scope of 
this article, we may consider the parasites of 
_ bees as enemies. The Braula cceca, or blind 
louse, is sometimes found clinging to the 
_ bodies of bees and queens, especially when 
_ the bees have lately occupied a skep. They 
appear to be bred only under dirty conditions 
and soon disappear if the floor-board be 
cleaned. A few puffs of tobacco smoke will 
dislodge them from the bees. When the 
queen is troubled with these lice’ she is unable 
_ to move freely and her egg-laying is thus im- 
_ peded. If she be placed on a sheet of paper 
and a couple of puffs of tobacco smoke are 
- given her the lice will quickly drop off, to her 
very apparent relief. Since these lice are so 
‘easily seen by us it must be apparent how 
cumbersome a few of them must be to the 
queen. Spiders will readily feed -on bees. 
They would not, in any case, be tolerated in 
the vicinity of his hives by a careful apiarist. 
Earwigs, too, spell dirt whenever they are 
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found amongst the hive coverings and quilts. 
Ants are often an annoyance by their petty 
pilferings from the bees’ cupboard. Standing 
the hive legs in saucers of paraffin and water 
will suttice to keep them away when they 
have become a pest. 

Other bees, turned robbers when the honey 


-flow has ceased, generally prove the most 


deadly of all enemies if their tactics are not 
frustrated. Other foes may or may not 
appear, but robber bees are never very far 
away from the best-regulated apiary. 

Prevention is here the best method to adopt. 
Any honey, syrup, or wax left about exposed 
may cause an outbreak of robbing. Keeping 
a hive open over long whilst manipulating 
will have the same result. Should maraud- 
ing have been induced by any means, a car- 
bolic cloth hung over the entrance of hive 
attacked will be usually found effective. The 
entrance will also be reduced to a one or two 
bee-space until nightfall to assist the de- 
fenders in their resistance to the aliens. 

When a_ stock, numerically weak, is 
attacked by the bees of a strong stock, the 
interchange of the positions of the two hives 
is a good plan. The weak stock benefits by 
the return of the flying bees of the strong 
stock to their familiar site. The strength of 
each is equalised and the robbers are non- 
plussed. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
bee-keeper has it largely in his hands to 


efficiently protect them against their enemies. 


As a true bee-lover, his attention to them will 
not be given only in the halcyon days of 
summer. During the rigours of the winter 
he will sometimes pass their way, and, with- 
out disturbing them, yet make sure that all 
is well_—H. O. M., in The Field. 


Bees and the weather 


O far as the Midlands are concerned, my 

impression is that the months of April 

and May will be months of furious and 
fierce hard work by bees if the weather be 
anything at all of the character they ought to 
bear. So far, this year, bees have had no 
chance at all in my locality. Even ordinary 
exercise, or cleansing, flights have been most 
scarce all winter, and the bees have been 
imprisoned in their hives, without a sugges- 
tion of freedom, up to this present date, 
March 17th. As I write I look out of my 
study window upon a lawn bearing still upon 
its surface under the north side of the trees 
round its edge snow, which has been there 
persistently for the last two weeks, showing 
the coldness of both nights and days. During 
the last week the sun has, indeed, shone with 
some power for half-a-dozen hours each day, 
but a cold wind with more than a desirable 
amount of North in it, has forbidden 
thermometers to rise to a decent degree ex- 
pected at this time of year. The bees have 
ventured out in fair numbers for an hour or 
so, but of food there has been only a most 
restricted quantity. The Crocuses have 
flourished gaily for the last seven days. I 
cannot, however, say that any other flower 
has been able to follow the example of the 
Crocus. The pretty Snowdrop was exemplary 


-and broke through almost at its calendar 


date. The temperature forbade any visiting 
of the Snowdrop by the bees, however, and 
so even its moderate supply of honey and its 
poor provision of pollen were lost for all prac- 
tical purposes. I fear, too, the Hazel was 
forbidden its duty this year by the weather 
conditions. My Aconites were snowed under, 
and the Ribes rubrum, together with the 
Berberis, is appallingly late. In neither case 
have I seen a single blossom. The latter will 
be out very soon, given a warm day or two 
from now, but the former will be exception- 
ally behind its usual date for blooming. 
Nature, however, has a peculiar power of 
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recovery, and so it would seem as if April 
and May, as I have said above, will burst out 
into a blaze of flowers, with the result that 
the bees will be tumbling over themselves to 
make up for lost time—lost through no fault 
of their own. The Mallow and the pretty, 
graceful White Rock Cress will share with 
the Willow the honour of redeeming our bees 
from a disastrous spring, I hope. 

Feed with care and judgment, lest you 
tempt your bees out into a day temperature 
which will prove deceptive, for at sundown 
during this moon we have had more than a 
touch of frost long before dark. To-day at 
6 p.m. my minimum thermometer registered 
5 degs. of frost, an amount of cold which 
does not encourage bees to disperse them- 
selves very much in their hive for night work. 
Beekeepers are proverbially optimistic and 
hopeful. Therefore we look to April and 
May for abundant compensations, followed 
by a warm June, with plenty of fruit blossom 
for nectar-gathering and honey-making. 

Bo Re-E 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


March 25th and 26th, 1924 
(Concluded from page 193.) 


ORCHIDS 

Fine groups of Orchids came from Messrs. 
Sander and Son, St. Albans, Mr. H. T. Pitt, 
and Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. In the 
group of the last-named were some very 
handsome Cymbidiums, Odontiodas, and 
Cattleyas. Major A. Pam showed a panful 
of the not often seen Ophrys atrata, while in 
the group put up by Messrs. J. and A. 
McBean we noted a very fine form of 
Lycaste Skinneri called The Pearl, the 
flowers larger and of a purer white than in 
the alba form of the type. Mr. Bolton had a 
handsome Odontioda under the name of O. 
Pekoe. In Messrs. Sander’s group there was 
a fine specimen of Dendrobium Xantho- 


centrum boreale. 
FRUIT 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
sent a fine lot of Apples now in season, 
the fruits of excellent. colour and very 
firm. They were Allen’s Everlasting, Cal- 
ville Rouge, Edward VII., Sanspareil, Rose- 
mary Russett, Newtown Wonder, Baxter’s 
Pearmain, Ontario, Calville Malingre, Sir 
John Thorneycroft, Wagener, and Rhode 
Island Greening. These seasonable fruits are 
very interesting and we welcome them. 


VEGET ABLES 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of Reading, 
brought one of their interesting collections of 
vegetables all fresh and in fine condition. 
Among them we noted The Sutton Rhubarb, 
the colour very rich; Broccoli Superb Early 
White, Seakale Ivory White (a handsome 
dish), Cucumber Improved Telegraph, and 
French Bean Masterpiece. 


LIST OF AWARDS 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificate 
Odontoglossum eximium, McBean’s variety, shown by Messrs. 
J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. 


Awards of Merit 

Cymbidium Alexanderi var. Edusa, shown by Mr. Henry J. 
McLaren, Bodnant, N. Wales; Odontoglossum Model, shown by 
Mr. J. J. Bolton, Claygate; Cymbidium Kittiwake, Holford’s 
variety, shown by Lt.-Col. Sir Geo. Holford, Westonbirt; Brasso- 
Cattleya the Globe, shown by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, 
Tunbridge Wells. 

Botanical Certificate 
Ophrys atrata, shown by Major Albert Pam, Broxbourne. 


Medals 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Stuart Low, Enfield. 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Mr. H. T. Pitt, Rosslyn, Stamford Hill ; 
Messrs. Sander, St. Albans. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 
Medal 
SILVER KNIGHTIAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for vege- 


tables. - 
NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
Awards of Merit. 
Narcissus Hesla, from Mr. P. D. Williams, Lanarth; N. Odela, 
from Mr. P. D. Williams; N. Auguste, from Mr. P. D. Williams; 
N. Killigrew, from Mr, P. D. Williams. 
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Answets to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Plants for chalky soil 

(Guildford).—Very much depends on the 
quantity of good soil overlying the chalk. If 
there is anything like 18 inches or 2 feet the 
greater , number of flowering shrubs and 
hardy plants will succeed oftentimes better 
than when there is.a gravelly soil. Yuccas 
grow well even when the soil is not very 
abundant, as also do the various Clematises ; 
also Vé-sinian Creeper, Aristolochia Sipho, 
Fuchsias (hardy), Lilacs, Weigelas, Coton- 
easters, Spirzeas, Prunus triloba, Crataegus 
Pyracantha,  Privets, Pyrus japonica, 
Almonds, Hibiscus, and Magnolia grandi- 
flora. Among hardy plants Gypsophilas, 
Anemone fulgens, A. apennina, and A. 
japonica also do well, while Funkias, 
Hellebore, Day Lilies, Geum « coccineum, 
Irises, Delphiniums, Pzeonies, Pyrethrums, 
and Hepaticas also succeed. Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, and most of the Ericacez are of no 
use for-such soils. 


Violets failing 

(Turner).—Your plants are attacked by a 
fungoid disease which vegetates on the under- 
surface of the leaves and is usually most 
prevalent among plants which are growing 
in low, damp, or badly-drained situations. 
Spray the plants every 1o days with sulphide 
of potassium at the rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons 
of water, taking care to wet thoroughly all 
parts of the plants. In future incorporate 
plenty of lime in your soil when making up 
the ground for new plantations, and when 
growing in frames give plenty of air at all 
times day and night, excepting periods of 
severe frosts. We would also advise “a 
change of stock. 


Chrysanthemum Mrs, Jack Pearson 


In a number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
dated November 3rd, 1923, you mention a 
Chrysanthemum called’ ‘‘ Mrs. Jack Pear- 
son.’’ I- should very much like to have 
some of these plants, and have written 
to several well-known firms (including Mr. 
P. Ladds), but so far no one seems to have 
any for sale. Will you kindly let me know, 
through your paper, where I can get some of 
this Chrysanthemum. ‘© SAKER.”’ 


[L1f Messrs. Ladds, of Swanley, cannot sup- 
ply the variety, you are not likely to get it 
anywhere. This firm holds the stock of it, 
and, being growers of cut flowers for market, 
are probably keeping the whole for their own 
purpose. You will do well, however, to bear 
the name of the new kind in mind, because 
it is excellent for providing large quantities 
of bloom. from plants in the open ground 
quite early in September. In the trial of 
outside Chrysanthemums at Wisley last 
autumn this was conspicuous in every way.] 


Manure for Sweet Peas 
Can you tell me the name of the manure 
used in Sweet Pea cultivation. I think it is 
used to increase the size of the blooms? 
: MALTON. 


[There is no one kind of manure used in 
the highest development of these flowers. 
There is nothing so important as deep culti- 
vation of the ground, regard to all the details 
of good plants to start with, concentration in 
number of stems to each plant, timely atten- 
tion to taking away side growths, and so on. 
The ground, if poor, may be improved with 
lime, soot, burned refuse, and manure that is 
thoroughly rotten; also bone in a crushed 
state, and for heavy soils with gritty material. 
First get the strong plants, then the various 


fertilisers on the market, or, indeed, liquid 
manure will increase the size. as well as en- 
hance the colours of the bloom.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Injury to Lettuce leaves and Carnations 


(W. S. H).—In our opinion there is. very 
little doubt but what the Lettuces and Car- 
nations have been burnt as the result of the 
carbolic acid, which you state has found its 
Way into your well. We have known of 
similar cases to this. In one instance con- 
siderable damage was done to plants by well 
water that had been tainted by creosote 
caused by the placing of a telephone pole 
near the well. Your only course seems to be 
to clear the well of the tainted water. With 
regard to the green film growing on the 
greenhouse path, a ready method for destroy- 
ing this would be to sprinkle the path with 
weed-killer or dust with quicklime. 


A slug-infested garden 

I have just come to live here, and have a 
garden which I am told is badly infested with 
slugs. I want to be forearmed before my 
seedlings have to go out. In the R.H.S. 
Gardener's Diary, page 44, the following ad- 
vice is given (I quote it in case you have not 
your copy handy) :—‘‘ Worms, snails, and 
slugs are so sensitive to the action of copper 
sulphate that if they pass over a surface 
spread with it they soon die. Snails and 
slugs have so great a dislike for copper sul- 
phate that it is stated to be sufficient to 
stretch a band, 13 inches wide, previously 
steeped for 24 hours in a 1o per cent. solu- 
tion, just touching the soil, in order to form 
an insurmountable barrier.’”’ Would you be 
good enough to. answer, in your ‘‘ Query ” 
column, the following questions :—{1) If 
spread over the surface, for how long™is it 
efficacious, and are its properties destroyed by 
rain? dn what quantity should it be used? 
(2) Is it injurious to seedlings if by chance it 
touches them? (3) If used as suggested on 
a band, for how long will its strength last in 
this form? As the soil here is very deficient 
of lime I propose to give the whole of the 
garden a good dressing of lime in the 
autumn. Till then I am using Carbo-Limo 
in small quantities where I think it will be 
more immediately useful. 

Puitip B. HaLcoMBE. 


[The copper sulphate remains effective only 
until it is dissolved by rain. This might take 
two or three weeks, or in dry weather 
longer. The solution would injure seedlings 
if very near. The band would last longer 
than the crystals and would not injure seed- 
lings not in immediate contact with it: 
Capture after dark, and the V.T.H. slug 
traps are excellent measures to adopt in 
eradicating slugs. The copper sulphate band 
is more suited for special purposes. ] 


SHORT REPLIES 


C. E. Beadnell, Hafod.—(1) The best plan 
will be to cut it down to the ground. (2) The 
best way would be to give your fruit-trees a 
‘mulch of rotten manure when the fruits are 
swelling, and if the ground is dry to water 
freely so as to wash the goodness of the 
manure down to the roots. 

H. H.—We fear there is nothing else you 
can do but met over the plants the pigeons 
are destroying. I 

Walter L. Irvine.—The only thing, we 
fancy, which would be of any value would 
be to spray the water in the tub with paraffin, 
seeing to it that none of the paraffin falls on 


the leaves of the plants round the tub. 


— 


aureus; 2, Leucojum vernum;-3, Berberis 
Aquifolium. 
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e NAMES OF PLANTS. 
Cliffden.—Iris finibriata. 
~ Captain E. A. Saunders.—i, Crocus 


Rifleman. — Star of Bethlehem (Ornitho- — 


galum umbellatum). 
Booth, Manchester.—1, Erica lusitanica; 


_ 2, Erica mediterranea hybrida. 


Alexandrian Laurel 


FF. W. Allen.—1, 


(Dane Laurus); 2, Cornus Mas; 3, Juniperus 


sinensis. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, Christ- 
church.—Herbaceous and Alpine plants, 
shrubs, climbers, aquatics, etc. . 

Messrs. Tucker and Son, Oxford.—Hardy 
plants, 1924. 


Benn Brothers’ other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—t Notes from the 
Home Journals: What the Public Reads 
About Furnishing’’; ‘‘ Who was Ernest 
Gimson?—A Review of His Life and Work.” 

The Gas World (Special By-Product Coking 
Number).—‘‘ Experimental Gas Plant at 
Leeds University”; ‘‘ Coking Practice in 
India.” 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—‘ Why 
Salesmen Fail: Some Straight Questions to 
Assistants’?; ‘‘ Lawn Mower  Develop- 
ments’’; ‘* How to Sell Hacksaws.”’ 

The Chemical Age (Monthly Metallurgical 
Section).—‘‘ Corrosion and Scaling in 
Modern Boiler Practice,’’ by W. W. Steven- 
son; ‘Central Headquarters for British 
Chemistry,” by G. S. W. Marlow ; Chemical 
Engineering Conference | om 
Elutriation.”’ . 

The Fruit Grower.—‘‘ Onions and Leeks 
Barred: Strange Action by R.H.S."; 
‘“ Annual Meeting of British Growers’ 
Federation ’’; ‘‘ Use of the Pruning Knife.” 

The Electrician.‘ The Future of Main 
Line Electrification,” by Lieut.-Col. H. E. 


“ Kinetic _ @ 


O’Brien; ‘‘ The Physical Society Jubilee ”’ ;_ 


‘“ Speech Sounds”; Sir R. Paget on their 
Nature and Reproduction. - : 


“ Discovery ”” 


Benn Brothers have taken over from Mr. 
John Murray the popular monthly journal of 
knowledge, Discovery. As its name implies, 
this paper is capable of covering a very wide 
field of scientific investigation. The Trustees, 
Sir J. J. Thomson, Sir F. G. Kenyon, Prof. 
A. C. Seward, and Prof. R. S. Conway, and 
the scientific adviser, Dr. A. S. Russell, are 
maintaining their association with Discovery. 

The April number, the first published by 
Benn Brothers, is only a foretaste of what 
Discovery will ultimately become. Mr. 


Cyril Crossland contributes a fascinating 


article on Coral Islands in the South Pacifie 
and their blue lagoons, suggested by the 
recent sailing of the s.y. St. George on a 
scientific expedition to these parts. Mr. 


Henry Clay, M.A., has a thoughtful article 


on ‘‘ Arbitration in Wages Disputes.’’ ‘‘ The 


Present Status of the Evolutionary Hypothe- — 


sis’? is dealt with by Mr. Lancelot T. 
Hogben, and ‘‘ Wild Bird Photography ”’ is 


written about and illustrated by Mr. G. A. 


Metcalfe. The famous woman’ traveller, 


Margaret M. Hardie (Mrs. Hasluck), tells us -= 


all about the origin and development of the 


Turks, illustrating her article with many - 


human photographs. The number also con- 


tains copious scientific notes and interesting — 


correspondence. : 
The price remains at 1s., or 12s. 6d. per 
annum, post free. 
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My Twenty Michaelmas 


HAVE more than once asked myself some 
such* question as this: ‘‘ Suppose instead 

-of growing about 140 to 150 varieties I 
had to limit myself to 20, which would these 
20. be ?)”* : 

Before I answer may I say that my selec- 
tion will be limited to those I have actually 
grown, and that I have not a single Nove- 
Angliz, and not many of those 
popular monstrosities called 
doubles. 

The selection, moreover, is a 
very pérsonal one, as may be in- 
ferred from the heading. - No one 
in his senses would presume to 
pick out even the 20 best when 
there are so many so much alike 
and so many so different. Tihere 
are the dwarf Bijou and the tall 
King of the Belgians; there are 
Brightest and Best and Esther; 
there are Bianca and Little Boy 
Blue; and for the nearly-alikes 
there is the cordifolius section. 
Again, as a letter recently received 
from a hardy-plant Jover who is 
rather ‘‘ starchy” in his judg- 
ments of what’s what reminds 
me, there is the question of the 
centres, which he said must be 
really round in outline, and must 
not look as if an incipient beard 
was on its way. Theoretically I 
agree, but such is the state of 
things in Denmark that one is 
~ eompelled to leave the clouds and 

come to solid earth. Hence here 
centres .do not count. My 20 are 
~ chosen for their general garden 
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By the Rev. JosepH Jacos. 


enough and no more pale, medium-sized 
mauve (almost lavender) flowers to make the 
whole a tower of grace. KING OF THE 
BELGIANS (5), a commanding plant with large 
pink-toned mauve blooms; mid-season. 
LavENDER (3), large real lavender flowers; 
very early.  Perry’s WuitE (33), in my 
opinion the most effective pure white (really 
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Daisies 


narrow ray florets, profuse bloomer, early. 
Dainty (33), so bright and pretty-looking, 
although its thabit is too much of an 
elongated hump to be quite pleasing, and its 
flowers a little too much like small rose 
buttons. Its general effectiveness covers all 
blemishes; on the early side. Mrs. H. 
Morris (4), clear deep pink, of graceful 
branched growth, neither flowers 
nor stems too. crowded;.on the 
late side. PINK PERFECTION (4). 
Last year this variety and Sunset 
were just.‘ it’; ‘bright rose, 
medium-sized blooms, very 
branching, early. Sirius (4), one 
of the smartest-looking of all 
Michaelmas Daisies, bright rose 
with large shapely centre, 13 
inches diameter; late. SUNSET 
(33), one of the very best, soft 
rose, very floriferous, grand 
habit. Every year it seems better 
than the last; late. 

Group III.—Some people love 
all these small-flowering varie- 
ties, but for some reason they do 
not appeal to me in the same way 
as the Novi-Belgii, except the 
cordifolius section. These are so 
much alike when you _ stand 
away from them that if you have 
one you have all. My first 
favourite is Comeliness, and my 
second, Little Bo-Peep, but as 
these do not seem to be in the 
trade lists I would suggest IDEAL, 
which I have seen in several gar- 
dens. Branca (4), the Cedar-tree 
Michaelmas Daisy I call. it, be- 
cause of the wide-spreading habit 


effect and not under the high 


~ power of a florist’s. microscope. of its flattened branches, which 


_ For convenience of reference I are nicely covered with white 
am dividing the selection into Daisy-like blooms; a general 
~— groups :—(1) Mauve, purple, and : favourite, on ‘the late side. 
ae Pp » purpie, ’ 
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“white of Novi-Belgii; (2) rose 
“and pink shades of Novi-Belgii; 
and (3) small-flowered varieties. 
_ The numbers in brackets give the 
_ approximate heights in feet. 
Group I.—Biue Gem (4) is a lovely soft 

- blue-mauve, on the late side. Crimax (5) is an 
_ old variety, but one of the very best ; good-sized 
~ blue-toned heliotrope flowers loosely scattered 
on long sprays. EpirH Goopwin (4); I have 
described as a near relation to Tennyson’s 
Brook, it has such a long-flowering season ; 
very free; heliotrope. EDwin BEcKETT (5) 
is perhaps the best of all Michaelmas Daisies. 
On the late side; many side branches, and 





COMELINESS (33), most floriferous ; 
pretty, well-shaped, bluey-mauve 
flowers; good habit; early. This 
is the third time it has bloomed 
here. Is it still alf in the 
raiser’s hands? Deticur (3) one of the best 
of the tiny white-flowered ericoides; early. 
MaIDENHOOD (4), in my opinion the best of 
the pure white ericoides; most floriferous 
and of an excellent habit; late. With De- 
light for an early and Maidenhood for a late 
variety one wants no other whites. To me 
the coloured ericoides are not so taking, 
hence none are included in my 20, but if good 
ones are wanted, Blue Star, Goldfinch, and 


Aster Dick Ballard 
A double flowered Michaelmas Daisy not to be despised (see next page) 


a dead white), of nice loose habit, free; mid- 
season. PurRPLE EMPEROR (23 to 3), deep rich 
red purple; flowers large; neat. plant; on the 
early side. No novelty has impressed me 
more than this. WoNnbDER oF COoLWALL (4), 
pretty shade of palish bluey-mauve; free. 
The many rows of ray petals have a fine 
golden disc to set them off. Familiarity 
breeds admiration ; mid-season. 

Group II.—Brgs’ BLusH (33), pale pink, 
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Milky Way. Rissron No. 10 (4), a wonder- 
ful laster. I fancy the type is called diffusus. 
Anyone who knows Tradescanti knows what 
Ribston No. 10 looks like. If only I could 
put the flowers of a small white, which was 
a present from my good neighbour Mr. 
Samuel, of Wrexham, on this No. 10, the 
result would be a splendid example of the 
airy-looking Daisies. No. 10’s flowers might 
be fuller; mid-season. ‘This is the last of my 
20. ‘* Too many roses and pinks,” says one. 
‘“ Not enough small flowers, chaps,’’ says 
another. ‘‘ Tell-us about some more, then,” 
says I. ‘* Where are your novelties? ’’ says a 
third. ‘‘ I have not tried all, and of those 
that I have tried some have been disappoint- 
ments, like Boy Blue, and, moreover, I have 
not yet got to like doubles, nor hair-like 
petalled ones like Miss Eisle. Tell us more 
about them, someone who knows,” say I, 
again. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
Aster Dick Ballard 


In the preceding article our esteemed con- 
tributor pours contempt on the modern 
double-fiowered Michaelmas Daisies, to which 


he refers as ‘‘ popular monstrosities.’? We 
venture to think, however, that double- 
flowered varieties have come. to stay, and 


looking at them from the standpoint of gar- 
den effect there is much to be said in their 
favour. Even Mr. Jacob’s selection is by no 
means restricted to the purely single-flowered 
Michaelmas Daisies—i.e., Brightest and Best 
and Wonder of Colwall are by no means 
‘““singles.’’ -One of the best ‘‘ doubles ”’ 
that we have seen is Dick Ballard. This is a 
very striking variety, smothered with large, 
double, rosy-pink flowers, with bright rose- 
red centres; here the yellow ‘‘ eye’’ has 


entirely disappeared. In the border this 
variety is most effective, growing about 
3 feet. It is perfect in habit and growth, as 


may be seen from the illustration on the pre- 
ceding page. 


“The Genus Rosa” 


Much attention is now being given to the 
old garden Roses, and also to .the many 
species that have lately been introduced. 
Those who are fortunate enough to have 
access to Miss Willmott’s great monograph 
of the species ‘‘ The Genus Rosa”’ will find 
within its pages all that is at present known 
about Roses, a lucid history of. the rise and 
progress of the old garden kinds, and a de- 
tailed description of the newly-discovered 
species, some of which may be now obtain- 
able for garden use. As to the appearance 
of each kind of Rose and its fitness for home 
culture there need be no doubt, as these 
qualities are distinctly shown in the life-like 
Rose portraits by the late Mr. Alfred Parsons, 
A.R.A., the distinguished painter of flower 
subjects, and also of their effect in garden 
and wild landscape... 


New Potatoes in April 


A singular coincidence in connection with 
the preparation of the garden ground for the 
planting of this season’s crops is reported 
from High Wycombe, where the Bucking- 
hamshire Christmas Potato Planting Society 
has been established with extremely satis- 
factory results, and from which centre pro- 
paganda work has extended far and wide 
throughout the British Isles. Mr. W. Hollins, 
a local enthusiast, in preparing his garden on 
APRIL 3RD inst., came across two short rows 
of Potatoes which should have been “‘ lifted ”’ 
at Christmas, and which had escaped atten- 
tion at that time. The result has been sur- 
prisingly interesting. Not only was there a 
most gratifying yield, but the tubers are of 
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good size and excellent quality. This is 
virtually a crop of new Potatoes in April! 
Care had, of course, been taken in» planting 
the seed in August last, and in protecting the 
rows against the rigours of frost, the simple 
and practical instructions of the Society 
having been carried out, and the Potatoes 


planted at the regulation depth below the sur-_ 


face of the ground, while the haulm had been 
well ‘‘ earthed,’’ and subsequently covered, as 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Tuberous Iris (Hermodactylus 
tuberosus) growing wild near Ply- 
mouth 


Those who have never seen the Tuberous 
Iris in ‘bloom have but little idea of 
beauty of jthis rare stranger. Somehow or 
another it is not over-fond of the British Isles, 
and so hides its rich, resplendent self in south 
Cornwall, near Penzance, a few spots in that 
portion of south Devon known locally as the 
South Hams, and near Cork, and it seems to 
be scarce in each district. The-late- Mr. 
T. B. Flower records that he found it in 1860 
‘“in some abundance” near Kingsbridge, 
S. Devon. 

Imagine an Iris of medium size with a 
perianth of velvety exquisiteness with lobes of 
a rich brown-purple which merge into a soft 
pale green at the base of the lobes. Brown- 
purple and delicate green is not a common 
floral. combination, - but to see it in a 
fresh-blooming specimen of Hermodactylus 
tuberosus jis a sight to remember. 

Sowerby, that great English botanist, 
states that he never had the good fortune to 
see a British plant, and had to describe the 
species from one sent to him from France. 
The writer of this note has been more for- 
tunate, thanks to a friend, Mr. L.: Painter, 
of Plymouth, a young botanist ‘who last 





The Tuberous 


Iris (Hermodactylus 
tuberosus), more popularly known as 
Snake’s-head or Widow Iris, which has 
been found growingwild near Plymouth 


the ° 


answer thereto on page 145 of your issue of 


owing to absence from home. 


_overdrawn the Mont Cenis cannot be beaten — 
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described in the illustrated account of the 
activities of the Buckinghamshire Christmas 
Potato Society which appeared in our issue 
of March 22nd, page 175. Horticulturists will 
be interested to learn that the whole of the 
Potatoes from the two rows were sound, and 
there was not the slightest appearance of any 
being “ frosted.”” The aggregate weight of 
the whole was 6} Ibs., representing 14 seed 
Potatoes. 


spring found the plant in blooni well within 
30 miles of the above seapont. 

There seems no doubt that ity was a wild 
naturalised specimen, and its home was a 
small damp copse close to a little-used road. 

Surely this is an Iris well worth cultivation 
in our gardens. RPO AE 


A note from Warrington ; 
Having just returned home from a journey ~ 
| found the present week’s issue of GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED waiting. ‘Two letters are 
also here, one from a friend who is staying 
in one of the valleys in the Langdale-Pike — 
district (Westmorland), in which he says: 
‘Though we are surrounded by snow, there 
are Snowdrops and Crocus, while Daffodils 
are some inches high. Pyrus japonica is 
coming into flower, and the old Monthly Rose — 
is showing signs of full growth.’’ The other, - 
is from a friend in the south, who says: ‘* | 
have discarded my coat, and seed-sowing is 
going on.’’ Now for my position—Cheshire. 
All my work has been at a standstill with — 
hard, cold, frosty soil. I have very few 
flowers as yet beyond the bulbs. | Muratis. 





Alpine plants at home 
, 1 was much interested in the query of 
‘* Dianthus Alpinus ’’ and Mr. Ingwersen’s 


March 8th, which I have only just read 
The late Mr.~ 
Reg. Farrer speaks very highly of the Mont — 
Cenis Pass in his book; ‘f Among the Hills.” — 
I have read somewhere, not in the above 
book, I believe, that 2,300 botanical species 
grow on the Mont Cenis, including, of course, 
both French and Italian sides. If Mr. | 
Ingwersen knows this locality it would 
interest me,and many others of your readers, 
I have no doubt, if he would compare this — 
with the Arolla Valley. The latter has the 
advantage of the meeting of the granitic and — 
calcareous formations, but if the coloured — 
frontispiece in ‘‘ Among the Hills”? is not 





for sheer gorgeous display, and it has the — 
advantage of being more accessible than 
Arolla. Mr. Farrer stayed at the hospice at— 
the summit, but he does not say, as far as I — 
remember, what kind of accommodation was 
to be had. Anyhow, he went back again a — 
few weeks later. H. W. Dattry. 
Mr. Daltry raises the question of the 

Mont.Cenis district versus Arolla as a centre 
for seeing Alpine plants, and there can be, of 
course, no doubt as to tthe richness of the Mont 
Cenis district; but I would like Mr. Daltry to — 
recollect that ‘‘ Dianthus Alpinus”’ inquired 
for a place suitable for an elderly pair to see 
the plants within a series of easy walks, and 
I concluded that a quiet district with 
numerous, easily-approached localities, full of 
good plants, would meet the requirements — 
rather than a hostelry on a busy pass over- 
run with motor tourists, and often in the — 
occupation of Italian mountain troops, and — 
the annoyances of crossing and re-crassing — 
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fussy frontier stations at frequent intervals. 


Arolla, too, is close to the Italian frontier, 
but as there is no pass there is no annoyance 
from douanes, etc., and the flora close to the 
border-line not particularly rich. Arolla was 
one of the early loves of Farrer, and is quite 
exciting enough from-a beginner’s point of 
view, and less stunning than the almost 
vulgar profusion of rarities encountered on 
the Mont Cenis Pass. That Farrer returned 
after a few weeks to the same place was 
surely very largely due to the nursery he ran 
at that time, which needed more plants to 
be found in easy profusion there and_ not 
altogether to the topographic attraction and 
local charm of that busy highway. 

The accommodation at Mont Cenis does 
not compare favourably with that offered by 
Arolla’s chief hotel, and the turmoil of con- 
stant comings and goings is not attractive to 
all people. I admit freely that for sheer gor- 
geousness of flowers Mont Cenis is difficult to 
beat, and I also admit that it is very easily 
reached, but if I wanted a quiet time among 
the flowers in lovely surroundings, with com- 
fortable and unhurried accommodation, I 


_ would retrace my steps to Arolla and rest 


* 


_ 


Fe.) 


content with the rich flora of that district, 
even if I did miss Campanula Allionii and a 
few other rarities that are plentiful in the 
Mont Cenis district. If on the other hand 
I was after plants, and rare plants, in quan- 
tity for commercial purposes, I should cer- 
tainly go to Mont Cenis, especially as the 
regulations preventing the collection of 
plants that are enforced in Switzerland do not 
‘apply there, and at the present day the ex- 
change there is considerably more favourable 
than in Switzerland, which would be an 
added inducement to a poor lover of the 
mountain flora. I hope Mr. Daltry will not 
expect me to go into further details of com- 
parison. I could not possibly improve upon 
Mr. Farrer’s description. To me the quiet- 
ness of Arolla is preferable to the continual 
motor traffic and other inconveniences of: the 
richer place, and Arolla is well favoured in 
the number of rare plants that find places to 
their liking on the varied formation of that 
retired valley. W. E. Tu. I. 


The Gardeners’ bookshelf 


The notes and remarks on the above sub- 
ject in your two last issues (March 29th and 
April 5th, pages 190-192 and 196-197) must be 
full of interest for many readers ; but the cost 
of many of the books mentioned is probably 
more than many gardeners (myself included) 
can afford. We must all remember, too, Mr. 
Launder’s trite remark on page 197, where he 
rightly refers to ‘‘ the collector of horticul- 
tural literature, who too often only collects 
for the sake of having [books] in his library 
instead of using them for practical purposes.”’ 

What about the following for a cheap 
selection of useful books for practical use in- 
stead of ornament, and more likely to suit the 
pockets of the humbler class of amateur and 
‘professional gardener? Prices are given as 
well as names. They should suffice for a 
start in practical gardening, anyway :— 


‘“The Complete Gardener,” by H. H. 


=Thomas (1ss.); ‘‘ The Culture of Vegetables 


, 


7 


_ and Flowers from Seeds and Roots,” by 


Sutton and Sons, Reading (10s. 6d.); ‘* The 
Culture of Vegetables for Prizes, Pleasure, 
and Profit,’ by E. Kemp Toogood, F.L.S. 
(is. 6d.); ‘‘The Culture of Flowers from 
Seeds and Bulbs,’’ by E. Kemp Toogood, 
UFL.S. (is. 6d.);_‘* The Year’s. Vegetables : 
When to Sow: How to Grow and When to 
Gather,”” by H. C. Davidson (1s.); Too- 
-good’s ** Vegetables Out of Season in Every 
Garden ”’ (1s. 6d.); ‘‘ Popular Hardy Peren- 
nials,’’? by T. W. Sanders, F.L.S. (7s. 6d.); 


~ “ Bulb-growing for Amateurs,” by H. H. 


Thomas ”’ (1s. 6d.); ‘* Bulbs and Their Culti- 


- 


- 
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Anemone Pulsatilla alba, grown from — 
seed in a reader’s garden in Ireland 


vation, by Ty W. Sanders, ~F.L:S.— (4s.); 
“The Carnation Book,’’ by H. H. Thomas 
(1s. 6d.); ‘* Rose Growing for Amateurs,’’ by 
H. H. Thomas (ts. 6d.); ‘* Gardening Diffi- 
culties Solved,’’? by H. H. Thomas (1s. 6d.); 
‘Rockeries: How to Make and _ Plant 
Them,” by, H. H. Thomas (ts. 6d.); ‘* Rock 
Gardens and Alpine Plants,’”? by ,T. W. 
Sanders, F.L.S. (7s. 6d.); §*The Book of 


‘Climbing Plants and Wall Shrubs,’’ by S. 


Arnott (3s. 6d.); ‘‘ Cactus Culture,’? by. W. 
Watson (2s.); ** Wayside and ‘Woodland 
Ferns,’’ by Edward Step, F.L.S. (8s. 6d.); 
‘“ Ferns for Amateurs,’’ by George Schneider 
(4s.); ‘‘ Fruit Growing for Amateurs,’’ by 
H. H.- Thomas (is. 6d.); ‘* Flowering 
Shrubs,’’ by G. Clarke Nuttall (20s., about) ; 
““Encyclopeedia of Gardening,’ by T. W. 
Sanders (about 6s.); ‘‘ Iris, The Book: of,’’ by 
R. Irwin Lynch (3s. 6d.); ‘‘ Bulbous Irises,’ 
by Prof. M. Foster (2s. 6d.); R.H.S. pam- 
phlets :—(a) ‘‘ Vegetables and How to Grow 
Them in Small Gardens and Allotments’’; 
(b) “* Vegetables from Seed Sown in July and 
August ’’; (c) ‘‘ Plants for Small Gardens, 
Cottage Gardens, Window Boxes, and Wall 
Decoration’’; (d) ‘ The Cultivation and 
Manuring of the Kitchen Garden’”’; (e) 
“ Pruning Hardy Shrubs ’’ (all 7d. each); 
““Sweet Peas and How to Grow Them,” by 
H. H. Thomas (ts. 6d.); ‘* Tulips,’ by the 
Rev. Joseph Jacob (about 3s.); bound. back 
numbers (already read) of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED, or other good gardening weekly, 


_ are also a useful addition to the library. 


Note.—Always get the latest editions of 
current books in preference to old, second- 
hand copies. Latest editions are generally 
more up to date and worth the difference in 
outlay. E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Plants in bloom April 5th 

Anchusa. myosotidiflora, Potentilla alba, 
Lithospernum prostratum, Arenaria balearica, 
Corydalis lutea, Veronica filiformis, Double 
Daisies, Ficaria grandiflora, Epimediums in 
variety, ‘Sweet Violets in variety, Grape 
Hyacinths (Muscari), Gentiana acaulis, Viola 
gracilis in variety, Tufted Pansies (several 
kinds), Iris reticulata, I. stylosa, Aubrietias 
in variety, Wallflowers, Polyanthuses and 
Primroses in great variety, Saxifragas (vari- 


ous), Snowdrops and Snowflakes, Dog 
Tooth Violets (Erythronium) in various 
colours, Orobus vernus, Crocus in great 


variety, Narcissus in great variety, Chiono- 
doxas (five kinds), Hyacinthus azureus, 
Omphalodes verna, Polygala Chamzabuxus 
purpurea, Hepaiticas (many kinds), Anemone 
fulgens, . A. - Pulsatilla, -A. blanda, A. 
apennina, A. nemorosa, A. b. scythinica (all 
in variety), Scilla sibirica, S, bifolia, S. 
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taurica, Puschkinia scilloides, Primula rosea 
splendens, Lenten Roses, Helleborus corsicus, 
Pulmonaria saccharata, P. angustifolia var. 
azurea, Prunus Pissardi, Salix caprea, Pyrus 
japonica, P. Wilsoni, Prunus Hisakura, 
Osmanthus Delavayi, Rhododendron Noble- 
anum, R. ciliatum, R. Tubergeni, Berberis 
fascicularis, B. Mahonia, B. japonica, Gorse 
(double and single), Daphne Laureola, Ozo 
Berry (Nuttallia cerasiformis), Laurustinus 
(three kinds), Forsythia viridissima, F. 
spectabilis, F. suspensa, Camellias in variety, 
Magnolia stellata, Corylopsis sinensis, C. 
spicata, Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas), 
Rubus spectabilis, Andromeda japonica, A. 
floribunda, Erica Veitchi, E. carnea in great 
variety, E. lusitanica, E. Darleyensis, E. 
mediterranea, E. m. superba, E. m. glauca, 
Alnus cordata. E. MARKHAM. 


Anemone Pulsatilla alba from seed 


The subject of the enclosed photograph I 
raised from a penny packet of seed from 
Messrs. Ryder in 1912. Only three seedlings 
came to maturity. They had been neglected 
and overlooked, and took three or four years 
before they flowered. When they did the 
difference was so marked that I have 
always been much interested. This plant is 
so thickly covered with silky hairs that it pre- 
sents a most beautiful grey appearance, and 
the flowers are very large and round, with 
wider petals than in any Pulsatilla variety I 
have ever seen. It flowers at least a fort- 
night earlier than either the type or the other 
seedlings, which are the usual white, and 
though now a fine large tuft, well covered 
every March with flowers, it never ripens a 
single seed. This seems strange, as all the 
Anemones in the garden set seed most freely. 
I am afraid to divide it, as I have lost some 
when disturbed. It is growing in the rock 
garden in full exposure. Hee W 


The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus 
communis) 

““ E. M.”’ (p. 199) is fortunate in being able 
to retain the Shamrock Pea in the garden. 
It is a great beauty indeed, both in its foliage 
and its blue flowers, and many of us would 
be glad to be able to cultivate it without pro- 
tection. I have known it to succeed in some 
seaboard gardens in the west of Scotland, but 
it is not to be trusted except in a few districts 
in’ this northern portion of Great Britain. I 
recollect seeing a plant in the garden of the 


late Miss Anderson when she resided at 
Barskimming, in Ayrshire, and she told me 


that although it lived near the sea in that 
county it was not hardy at Barskimming, 
which is only a few miles inland as the crow 
flies. 

If I-am not mistaken your valued con- 
tributor writes from a famous garden in 
Sussex, where I have seen the Parochetus, 
which made one envy its owner his ability to 
retain it successfully in the open. The infor- 
mation that it prefers a moist soil will be use- 
ful to many, as in many cases such semi- 
tender plants will stand better on a poor soil 
than in a moist one. S. ARNOTT. 


Plant hunting in the wilds of Tibet 


Mr. F. Kingdon Ward, who left England 
a few weeks ago on another plant-hunting ex- 
pedition in the Far East, writes from Dar- 
jeeling, India, dated March 11th, 1924 :— 
‘*We leave here for Kalimpong, where the 
mules meet us, in a couple of days, and then 
start immediately for Sikkim. In_ three 
weeks we shall be over the Himalayas and 
in Tibet; and after that we shall-neither be 


~ able to send letters nor to receive them for six 


or eight months. We shall be completely out 
of touch. Early next year we hope to emerge 
with our results. Our field, once we leave 
Lhasa, is a virgin one, so we expect to do 
fairly well.”’ 
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The Backward Spring 


During March a keen easterly wind has 
prevailed. This has not only retarded early 
growth, but cut severely some of our climb- 
ing Roses itrained on southern aspects which 
burst their buds with the few mild days about 
the date when ithe sun ‘crosses the line and 
spring is supposed to begin, viz., the 21st. 
The first half and more of the month re- 
mained dry, which gave tillers of the soil an 
opportunity of getting the ground into good 
order for the reception of small seeds. The 
soil has remained very cold, hail, snow, and 
frosty nights preventing any germination. 
Perhaps this is as it should be, provided we 
get genial weather during April. The cold 
weather has kept the blossom back nicely, 
and locally it appears fairly plentiful, Pears 
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PERENNIALS FOR EASTER PLANTING _ 


Owing to the cold and backward spring, these beautiful hardy . res _ 
be safely transplanted within the next few weeks ; 


of Kent. The Forsythia should be more fre- 
quently planted and is often a-success as a 
bush in the open. It is one of our first 
deciduous plants to come into bloom, and ap- 
pears ‘to suffer little from hard weather so 
long as the wood gets thoroughly ripened. 
Eltham, J. Mayne. 


Pentstemons 


The hybrid Pentstemons are supposed to 
have descended from \P. gentianoides, though 
P. Cobzea has also, no doubt, been used for 
hybridising. Whatever their origin, they are 
beautiful plants and should be largely grown 
in gardens, as they are valuable in late 
autumn and often during the winter in the 
south-western and seaside gardens. ~They 


succeed in any good, rich soil, and may be 


A fine border of Pentstemons at Burrswood, Groombridge, Sussex 


and Plums showing well in the open garden, 
but we want southerly winds and refreshing 
showers from now onwards for fruit-trees 
and bushes. We have had ample wintry 
weather and it has played havoc with the 
majority of green vegetables. Prices are 
exorbitant, quality poor, and hard on those 
who have no garden or allotment to draw 
upon. These cold winds, should they prevail 
much longer, are’a sure precursor of aphis on 
our Roses, Sweet Peas, and Peach and 
Cherry trees on warm walls, so that the man 
in charge needs to be on tthe alert to eradicate 
them at the earliest opportunity if the best 
results are to be achieved as far as human 
aid can assist them. All spring flowers are 
backward, Crocuses long behind their usual 
time, Daffodils just showing the spike; and 
this the first week in April. Wallflowers will 
also be date in opening, and old plants of 
Antirrhinums have suffered so severely that 
it is to be feared any early bloom will be out 
of the question, except in the warmest coun- 
ties or very sheltered positions. The one re- 
deeming ‘plant, Forsythia, appears to have 
held its ‘own and is making a fair show 
against walls and fences in the northern part 


planted out in groups in beds in the mixed 
border, where the various colours, ranging 
from white to scarlet with the intermediate 
shades, blend beautifully. If good plants are 
put out in April they will bloom during June 
and keep up a succession-till winter is with 
us. They are easily increased both from cut- 
tings and seeds, which ripen freely. Seeds, 
which should only be saved from varieties 
showing a new or distinct colour, should be 
sown in March in gentle heat, and when the 
seedlings are strong enough, pnicked off into 
boxes, finally hardening them off and placing 
them in their flowering quarters. They will 
bloom in-August, when any fine variety can 
be increased from cuttings. _ Cuttings should 
be made of the young growths at the base of 
the stem, putting them into a prepared sandy 
bed_on a shady border under a hand-glass or 
into boxes and pots in a cold frame. Those 
in boxes may remain during the winter, but 
it is well ito lift those from the bed, placing 
in a cold frame, and planting out at the usual 
time. These pot plants will go away strongly 
and make fine specimens by. flowering time. 
If it is desired ito increase the stock of any 
particular variety the rooted cuttings may be 


from cuttings of the young shoots. 


wintering them in a cool house or frame, re- 


‘take place. 
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put into a little heat and induced to grow. If | 
these young shoots are put into heat in pans 
filled with sandy soil they will very soon root, ~ 
and by May or June, if properly treated, 
make sturdy, healthy plants. Bios ck * 


Pentstemon Scouleri 


This is a small semi-shrubby plant of — 
twiggy growth, the flowers of a slaty bluish- 4 
purple shade, arranged in short terminal ~ 
racemes. It is easily increased in spring © 
It is not 
very free-flowering, but owing to its dwarf, 
compact growth it deserves cultivation on a 
ledge on the rock garden. | ~ Saaeent 


i 


Perennial’ Lobelias 


The perennial forms of Lobelia, handsome 
as border plants, and possessing a value for 
pot culture in a cool house, cannot be said to 
be very popular with the average gardener. 
I think this apparent failure to appreciate a — 
plant so beautiful when in blossom may be. 
traced in some instances to previous non- 
success with them in winter. It is acknow- 
ledged.by those who grow them that it is not » 
always safe to allow them to remain in the 
open ground, as so much depends upon the 
severity of the weather and the locality. Per- 
haps locality and nature of the soil has more 
to do with failure to winter them than’ any- 
thing else. They are best served when they — 
can be given a moist and partially shaded 
position, with a rich soil made up of loam, — 
leaf-mould, and old stable manure. Early in 
the spring is the time for outdoor planting. — 
Of the various species and varieties the best — 
known are: Cardinalis (scarlet flower and — 
bronze foliage), Queen Victoria (scarlet — 
flowers, purplish foliage), fulgens (scarlet | 
flowers, reddish stems and leaves), syphilitica — 
(in rose and blue and white). Tupa one of 
the most modern, is also one of the hand-— 
somest, with bold green foliage covered with — 
downy-white and mulberry-red flowers. This, ~ 
as well as syphilitica,-is hardier than most of — 
the others. In addition to these there is a 
number of hybrids, of whieh Rosalind — 
(salmon-scarlet), Geradi (violet-rose), and — 
Feltham Beauty (crimson and white) may — 
be mentioned. With the majority of Lobelias — 
safety lies in lifting clumps in October and | 



































planting again in April, when division can— 
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Galtonias (Hyacinthus candicans) ; 


The fact that these are Cape bulbs, and 
cannot with safety be left in the ground all — 
the year round, except in very light, well-_ 
drained soils, is sometimes ‘overlooked by — 
those planting them for the first time. As — 
this is the period for getting the bulbs in it — 
may not be out of place to mention that they — 
delight best in a sunny border. My method — 
is to plant in sand and to indicate by a label 
their whereabouts, in order that they can be — 
lifted in autumn. Galtonias are also useful — 
for potting in ro-inch pots, three bulbs to a | 
pot, for growing on in a cold frame for 
bringing into a cold house later. One 
usually associates them with Gladioli, Del- | 
phiniums or some other brilliant-coloured — 
flowers in a garden, but they are equally 
attractive grown in groups by themselves — 
when their ivory-white bells open. ae 
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Thalictrum aquilegizefolium roseum. 
A Feathered Meadow Rue with pink flowers 


Thalictrum aquilegiefoliam 
(Tufted Meadow Rue) 
; PART from the leaf beauty of the plants, 


the varieties of the above-named species 

largely owe their attractiveness .to 
their conspicuously exserted stamens and 
anthers, and which collectively constitute 
plumose tufts of white or others of rose or 
purple, according to the variety represented. 
It is, indeed, these plumy masses of anthers 
that play so prominent a part, and go to 
make the subject’ of this note a feature of 
interest for a considerable period. In_ this 


section of the Meadow Rue family the petals. 


are entirely wanting, while the sepals, which 
-are white, and more or less inconspicuous 
when compared to the mass of stamens, are 
of so fugacious a character that their pre- 
sence is either not recognised by the majority 
who. grow these plants, or it is quite unap- 
preciated. It is fortunate, therefore, in these 
circumstances, that the stamens play so im- 


portant a part from the decorative point of | 


view, as, were it otherwise, the plants would 
have little but their Columbine-like leafage 
to recommend them. As it is, a well-estab- 
lished clump of either of the known varieties 
of the plant makes its presence felt in the 
early summer garden, and even when the 
plumy mass of stamens has fallen away, the 


beautiful foliage still remains quite an at- 


traction. ~ 
_ The absence of persistent sepals in the 
‘subject of our note has its compensation in 


the largely increased number of stamens that 


eaten) 


crowd the heads of these plants. 
is to these plume-like inflorescences that 


Hence, it 


_ these plants owe their distinctive beauty and 


garden value. 


Perfectly hardy, and requiring 
‘no other Gare than to be properly planted in 


 well-tilled soil of fair quality, these strictly 


herbaceous perennials are well worth culti- 


- vating in the most select borders. Varying 


ny Soy 


rs | 


from 2 feet to 3 feet in height, according to 
the soil and the age of the plants, with that 
elegant habit of growth which is so_ well 
shown in the picture on this page, the plants, 
if set out singly or in groups where room per- 
mits, will increase in size and ornamental 


*. 


} 


fs 
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value each year. Of the more vigorous~ 
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growing sorts, these varieties of the 
‘** feathered Columbine” are best suited for 
the~border. The coarser-growing types, as 
T. flavum and~-T. glaucum, among others, 
will be more suitable to moist spots in the 
woodland. The best-known varieties are T. 
a. album, T. a. atro-purpureum, and T. a. 
roseum, all of which may be increased by 
division of the root-stock when dormant, and 
by seeds. 


A choice rock garden Speedwell 


Although it is of the easiest culture in free 
soil or on a sunny ledge, Veronica peduncu- 
laris remains an uncommon plant. This in- 
teresting and pretty species appears to be a 
native of lofty altitudes in Hungary, and I 
believe it was discovered and brought over 
here some years ago by the late Rev. Wolley 
Dod. For some years it was listed by one or 
two firms as V. E. C. Buxton, but Kew sub- 
sequently bestowed upon it the name given 
above. The foliage of V. peduncularis closely 
resembles that of our native V. chamedrys, 
the familiar Blue Speedwell, but the habit is 
more compact, the plant forming a firm and 
squat mat of foliage no more than 1 inch or 
so in height. In spring the numerous and 
elegant flowering stems. rise to about 
8 inches, and break into a multitude of white 
flowers about the size of those of V. catar- 
ractee, and faintly lined with purple. These 
are produced in such extraordinary abund- 
ance that the soil around the plant of an 
evening is often whitened by the fallen 
petals. But the following day there will be 
as many as ever, and this amazing prolificacy 
is maintained throughout the spring and 
early summer. Then, if the plant is cut back 
and well. watered, there will be another crop 
of delightful bloom in early autumn. 


Edgings for paved paths 
The charm of a paved path is greatly en- 
hanced if low-growing edging plants are 
allowed to spread over its margins. The 
flowers and foliage will- always. harmonise 
with the neutral tints of the stone. Many 


“rock garden plants are suitable for the pur- 


pose, in fact a kind of border rockery may be 
achieved if desired, and-the hard, stiff appear- 
ance of the path disappears. 

Pinks make a good, hard-wearing edging, 
their glaucous foliage always being attrac- 
tive. Mrs. Sinkins and Her Majesty are two 
good varieties. _ Cerastium Biebersteinii, 
Aubretias, Saxifrages (the familiar London 
Pride and S. muscoides, red), Sedum Ewersii 
(a Stonecrop with grey leaves and frosy- 
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purple flowers), Veroniéa rupestris and V. in- 
carna (a pretty dwarf, grey-leaved plant), and 
the Soapworts are all useful and attractive. 
Armeria maritima is an excellent little plant, 
its evergreen, grassy foliage and red or white 
flowers are very charming. Violas are of 
first rank for edging, Maggie Mott, a good 
clear mauve, and Mrs. Chichester, white 
centred, with a heavy blue edging, are two 
of the best. If they become straggling to- 
wards midsummer they may be clipped 
closely and a new crop of shoots will result. 
White Arabis, both single and double, is 
popular; the double form especially is very 
pretty and also useful for cutting. 
K. F. FRAYNE. 

[Another suitable subject for an edging is a 
little-known Devil’s Bit from Greece, viz., 
Scabiosa pterocephala, of which we give an 
illustration. It is a dwarf-tufted hardy 
perennial and does not exceed 4 inches or 
6 inches in height even when in. flower. 
Moreover, it carries its heads of pale-purple 
flowers all through the summer, usually 
commencing in July and lasting till October. 
—Ep. | 


Balfour’s Speedwell 


Veronica Balfouriana is a shrubby species 
of some 3 feet in height, with a compact and 
neat habit and a leafage which more nearly 
resembles that of the more familiar V. 
Traversi than most others of its kind. But if 
it is not quite so hardy as the latter, V. Bal- 
fouriana is a choicer shrub. The foliage has 
a distinct purplish hue, especially towards the 
extremities, and the flower racemes of bluish- 
violet are larger and more showy than those 
of V. Traversi. This Speedwell was raised 
from seed some years ago at the Edinburgh 
Botanic Gardens, but of its origin, in so far 
as its native habitat is concerned, there 
appears to be some doubt. 


Campanula car-rotundi 


One of the charms of this pretty hybrid 
Bellflower is its habit of blooming over a very 
long period, there being plenty of flowers on 
my plants into quite late October. The 
blossoms partake more of the character of 
those of C. rotundifolia than of the other 
parent, but they are very much larger than 
those of the native species and rather more 
open at the mouth. There are a great many 
species, varieties, and hybrids of Bellflowers 
suitable for the rock garden nowadays, but 
they are all so charming in their own way 
that even if there be more or less of a same- 
ness of general style we can hardly afford to 
dispense with any one of them. O.C. C. 





An edging of Scabiosa pterocephala 
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How to Run a Garden Party 


By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H. 


HEN a garden has to be designed and 

prepared with a view to the entertain- 

ment of large parties there are certain 
considerations that should have some pro- 
minence. A spacious lawn of perfect turf is 
always desirable, and pleasant places for 
sitting about will be needed. The plan 
shows a lawn of some extent with a large 
segmental curved space at each end raised 
one step and paved with stone. On this are 
three permanent seats, either of wood or 
stone, while other movable seats and tables 
are available for use as may be desired. The 
circular form has in itself value as to design, 


such a place in immediate connection with 
the garden, as the wide stone-paved terrace 
shown in the plan. There will be a military 
or private band or orchestra, for which a 
suitable place will have to be provided, such 
as C on the plan, where there are three shade 
trees on each side of the part circle leading 
to the flower garden. This kind of music 
should not be quite close to the sitting places, 
but at such a distance as will give some 
mellowness to the tones of the brass 
instruments. 

Garden parties may, for general. considera- 
tion, be put into three classes. Firstly, the 
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people would find their way to the tennis 
lawn, which in all well-designed places is 
kept out of sight of the more-dressed ground, 
though easily accessible. Its position, though 
not its extent, is shown on the plan} on the 
shady side it would have a bay or alcove of 
greenery for any who may like to watch the 
play. It is unfortunate that this banishment 
of the play lawn should be necessary, but if a 
garden is to be beautiful—and to be beautiful 
is one of its prime duties—the nets and poles 
and white markings necessary for the game 
are so unsightly that the designer must in- 
sist on their being kept out of sight. Many 
a beautiful. place is spoilt by the intrusion of 
the tennis lawn. No such objection attaches 
to a bowling green, for no unbeautiful gear is 
wanted. 


The main sitting places should have a 





and the provision of such good resting places 
will fulfil one of the most urgent needs of the 
garden. Other fixed seats, as will.be seen in 
the plan, are provided at good points of view 
in the flower garden. They are notched into 
the shrubs and are placed both in shady and 
sunny aspects, for rest and enjoyment at the 
various seasons. 

It is usual in the most important country 
places to have one large party in the summer 
to which the whole of the owner’s acquaint- 
ances are invited, amounting to probably over 
too people. Except in the case of still larger 
gatherings, such as political meetings, when 
the resources of the house in providing tea, 
etc., would be overtaxed, and this part of 
the entertainment has to be provided in a 
marquee by a caterer, it is better not to at- 
tempt to have this out of doors, but rather in 
some large room in the house that opens 
directly on to the garden or, at least, on to 


The Stage for a Pastoral Play 


largest, to which the foregoing remarks refer, 
which occurs once in the summer; secondly, 
the middle-sized, to which a limited number 
of friends who are all acquainted is bidden, 
perhaps, two or three times in the summer 
months. This is the occasion for some 
music of a more exclusive character, such as 
an instrumental quartette or a party of 
madrigal singers, the guests being those who 
would thoroughly enjoy good music. The 
musicians in this case should be much nearer 
to the audience; their place will be in front 
of B, which, by the middle of the afternoon, 
will be in full shade. The third and most 
intimate class of garden party is where the 
hospitable owners set apart one afternoon in 
every week of the summer months for re- 
ceiving any friends who care to come. No 
special entertainment other than the usual 
tea is provided, but the garden and grounds 
would be quietly enjoyed, and the younger 


nucleus at least of fixed seats. In large 
places where the architectural design includes 
the nearer spaces of the garden they will be 
of stone, possibly with some sculptured de- 
tail. In smaller places they may well be of 
Oak, Elm, or Teak, all of which, especially 
Oak and -Elm, weather to a pleasant grey 
colour. Any seats that are painted should be 
of. some quiet, neutral colour that will 
harmonise with the surrounding greenery ; it 
is well to avoid the very crude and glaring 
white which so often makes garden chairs 
much too conspicuous. Any tables that may 
be required would follow the design or charac- 
ter of the chairs, whether of hard. wood or 
painted. 

A well-built summer-house or tea-house is 
an advantage in any garden. 
summer-house is only too commonly a com- 
fortless affair, without convenient light and 
with seats badly planned and proportioned. 


The usual. 
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It is true that young people like seats that are 
low and slope backwards, and old ones are 
better suited with high seats and more up- 
right backs, but there is a happy medium that 
will do for both. The fault of the usual 
summer-house, which may be’ such a pleasant 
refuge for anyone who wishes to study or 
write in solitary contentment, is that it has 
no convenient light. It should have at least 
one side window, and is all the better if, the 
usual open front is fitted with a pair of doors 
with glazed lights so that the place can be 
completely closed in rough weather. If it 
may have a small fireplace and chimney at 
the back its utility is all the greater, for it 
then becomes a useful room for the chilly 
days of spring and autumn, while in winter 
it serves as a convenient store-place for any 
movable seats and tables, games~and their 
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Kensington Gardens* 


This is the title of a book of delightful 
little poems by Humbert Wolfe. The verses 
refer to the flowers, trees, birds, people, and 
monuments of Kensington Gardens. | The 
nature of the book can perhaps be indicated 
by the two following verses :— 


Lupin. 


Said the old deaf gardener 
**1’m wore out with stoopin’ 

over them impident 
sword-blue Lupin. 


“Look at ’em standing 
sas cool as kings, 
and me sopped to the middle 
with bedding the things.”’ 


Tall Shrubs 
ond Trees 


passing to 
lioodland 


Mi 
ouse’” 


A garden planned for garden parties 


_ gear, and any other summer tackle that 
needs winter housing. 


_If there should be wooded ground near the 
garden, and especially if there should be fine 
Oaks and suitable undergrowth, with 
glimpses into distant woodland mysteries, 
there will be a right setting for.a pastoral 
play, such as is often desired but seldom 
secured. Many such places may easily be 
found in more distant woodland, but what is 
-required is that it should be near the house 
and garden and yet should possess its own 
illusion of wild character. Moreover, such a 
place will always provide the pleasantest 
possible wandering ground, and, its wildness 
will not only be an effective foil to the enjoy- 
-ment of the dressed garden, but will be an 
encouragement to ithe practice of some 
‘thoughtful and restrained wild gardening. 


The following is perhaps more daring than 
amusing :— 
QUEEN VICTORIA. 
Queen Victoria’s 
statue is 
the work of her 
daughter Beatrice. 


The shape’s all wrong, 
and the crown don’t fit, 

but—bless her old heart! 
she was proud of it. ~ 


This refreshing little book, which is beauti- 
fully bound and printed, and-produced with 
taste and refinement, throws an interesting 
light on the visitors to Kensington Gardens, 
and is a very suitable book for a gift. 





*“ Kensington Gardens,’ by Humbert Wolfe. 
by Ernest Benn, Ltd., 3, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 
6s. net. 


Price 


Published * 
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Medieval Vine Growing 


Vine growing as an ecclesiastical industry 
in the Diocese of Rochester and elsewhere is 
dealt with by Mr. Salzmann in his new work 
on ‘f Medizval England.’’? The Bishop of 
Rochester in the fourteenth century cultivated 
vineyards at Snodland Down, which vied 
with those of the Bishop of Ely at Holborn, 
and red wine was sold at 18s. to 30s. a pipe. 
The Rochester vintage does not appear to 
have been pure Grape juice, because the 
records mention Blackberries as well as 
Grapes, and it would appear that the Black- 
berries were mixed with the Grapes. The 
vineyards died out in the fifteenth century 
with the introduction of beer from Flanders, 
of which Andrew Borde wrote’:—‘‘ Bere is 
made of malte of hoppes and water; it is a 
naturall drinke for a Dutche man. And nowe 
of late dayes it is moche used in Englande to 
the detryment of many Englysshe men; 
specyally it kylleth them the which be troubled 
with the colycke and the stone and the 
stranglelion ; for the drynke is a colde drynke ; 
yet it doth make a man fat and doth inflate 
the bely, as it doth appeare by the Dutch 
men’s faces and belyes.’’ 


Recent Gardening Books 


The latest horticultural literature for com- 
mercial men and students is represented in 


the lists of Ernest’ Benn, Ltd., by Dr. 
Bewley’s | authoritative . work — on the 
*’ Diseases of Glasshouse Plants”’ and P..J. 


9 


Fryer’s ‘‘ Successful Spraying ’’ (recently re- 
viewed in this journal). Of the utmost value 
to-those engaged in growing for market are 
the six handbooks in the Market Nursery 
Work: Series, by F. J. Fletcher, viz., Vol. 1, 


‘“Glasshouses and the Propagation of 
Plants’ += Vol._22,"—““ Special Glasshouse 
Cirops= PU Vols ge" Rosess for Market:.7; 
Vol. 4, ‘‘Carnations'and Pinks”; Vol. 5, 
‘* Orchard Fruit. Tree Culture’’; Vol. 6, 


‘* Commercial Growing of Decorative Plants, 
Trees, and Shrubs.” 


Food habits of birds in relation to 
horticulture 


On the introduction of the Editor of Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, Mr. H. H. Wardle 
(Editor of The. Fruit Grower) attended a 
meeting of the Stoke Newington Horticul- 
tural Society on Wednesday, and delivered a 
lecture on ‘* Food: Habits of Birds in Relation 
to Florticulture.’’ The speeies, mostly com- 
mon British wild birds, were dealt with in 
two categories—(1) those that are destroyers 
of insects, and therefore beneficial; and (2 
those that attack blossom buds, ripe fruit, 
and other growing crops, and consequently 
were harmful; with another important sec- 
tion, the raptores, or birds of prey (hawks 
and owls), many of which are often destroyed 
by thoughtless and prejudiced persons. This 
had, he said, led in many places to the unre- 
stricted increase of mice, rats, and other ver- 
min, and of such birds which, when in great 
numbers, were perhaps of much or more dis- 
service to the grower of crops than of useful- 
ness. Taking the air fauna as a whole, his 
conclusions were overwhelmingly \in_ its 
favour, the exceptions being the wood-pigeon, 
sparrow, rook, and starling, the last two be- 
cause of being too numerous. Mr. D. M. 
Matthews (Chairman of the Society) pre- 
sided, and at the close a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the lecturer on the motion of the 
Mayor of Stoke Newington (Councillor A. M. 
Gordon), seconded by Mr. D. Paterson, a 
similar compliment being paid to Mr. Black- 
more, who operated the lantern. Slides were 
kindly loaned by the Royal Society for the 
Protection of Birds. 
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Planting Bearded Irises 
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Now is one of the very best times to plant Iris germanica in variety 


the cultivation of the Flag Irises for a con- 

siderable number of years. For this pur- 
pose a small allotment has been given up to 
this special work. I wonder if there are any 
other plants of easier culture, or more free 
‘flowering, than the varieties of I. germanica. 
Though one of the commonest of all Irises, 
the type is a desirable plant under ideal con- 
ditions—sun, light soil, of a calcareous 
nature, with a fair .amount of humus, 
especially when the great spreading rhizomes 
are divided and given fresh soil, or old posi- 
tions with the addition of fresh soil. The 
colour effect of this grand old Iris is not to be 
despised. I have the type, and an improved 
form that came to me under the name of I. 
Kharput, a beautiful combination of colour, 
somewhat difficult to: deseribe, rich blue, or 


| have been making various experiments in 


palest violet-purple, standards, with falls 
richest purple-violet. The flowers are of 
great size and noble appearance. To see 


several hundred in full bloom with the setting 
sun behind the group is to see Irises in their 
most glorious perfection. JI am _ procuring 
several of the different forms collected from 
various stations, so that I can have a full col- 
lection of these easily-grown and beautiful 
plants. 

There is a form I. germanica var. australis, 
considered by Mr. R. Ifwin Lynch as be- 
longing to this section, though in Mr. 
Baker’s list it is in the pallida section. This 
form has claret-purple standards, slightly 
longer than in the type. This is also known 


under the name of I. atroviolacea. The 
variety Siwas, from South Trebizond, Asia 
Minor, was sent to Sir Michael Foster from 
Siwas. The standards are Oxford blue, while 
the falls -are indigo-purple and slightly 


fragrant. Another slightly fragrant variety 
is Amas, also from Asia Minor, with bright- 
blue standards and deep purple-violet falls of 
great substance, and in every way a most 
desirable Iris. 
One advantage in this selection of ger- 
manica forms is that while all are most 
beautiful in colour, and of the easiest culture, 
by a_ selection 
period is greatly extended, a very valuable 
consideration in the planting of Irises. As 
regards : 
SOIL AND MANURE the following may be of 
interest. In a narrow border, as dry as dust, 
with a background of hungry Privets, whose 
roots spread all over the border, some 150 
plants were put out. The position is in full 
sun from early morning till about 2 p.m. 
This border is also under several large Lilac 
trees, therefore receives the drip of these 
trees. Another planting was made in the 
very best position, free from any other plants 
or trees. Half of this plot was slightly 
manured with old stable manure. The other 
half had a much richer compost of the former, 
with some rich poultry droppings in addition. 
The flowering of these three lots of plants is 
most interesting. Those under the Privet 
hedge, without any fertiliser, were some of 
the ‘finest masses of bloom I have ever had. 
The roots of these are tough, whip-like, and 
firm. The others manured—and the manures 
were old and matured—were much less pro- 
lific in flowers, especially those with the 
richest compost. The roots are flabby, con- 


siderably thicker, and, strange to say, shorter - 


than the others. Surely this proves that the 
demands of the various forms of Iris ger- 
manica require a hot, light soil, free from 
any manure. 

Part of this lot has been’ divided up into 
small plants, and replanting i is now going on. 


as described the flowering ~ 


For this is the best, or one of the very best, 
times in the year to plant most forms of Flag 
Irises. I am aware much divided opinion 
exists upon this important point, and desire 
to refer the reader to the qualification I make 
—“‘ or one of the very best.”’ 

The planter may take it as a fact, based 
upon long experience, that Flag Irises. may 
be planted in suitable and prepared soils 


during any mild season, either in spring, 


summer, autumn, or winter. Still, there is a 


best time, and those-who find the present in- . 


convenient may console themselves that the 
very best, the ideal, 
coming into or “actually in flower. 

On the other hand, some of the plants have ~ 
been left out of the ground from the first day — 
of January—I forget the year—and were.sub- 
jected to 20 degs. of frost, and not replanted 
till the following March. These ill-used 
Irises are at the present moment showing — 
every promise of a period of perfect and —~ 
glorious bloom. MurRat_is. 


Tuberous-rooted Tropzolums 


Little-known plants for greenhouse and the open 


not well fitted for houses of moderate 

dimensions. Take that very beautiful 
climber Clematis indivisa lobata, for in- 
stance, In its earlier stages of- growth it 
does not injuriously affect the general in- 
mates of the house, but in time it becomes so 
rampant that only Ferns and_fine-leaved 


ae HE generality of greenhouse climbers is 


* plants can be grown with any measure of 


success in its company. It goes to the heart 
of any flower lover to destroy anything 
which is giving an effective display of bloom, 
but this is absolutely necessary when the 
rank growth of any plant, however beautiful 
it may be, has a lowering effect on the vitality 
of the general inmates of the house. The 
owner of a small or moderately-sized glass- 
house naturally 
variety as possible, and cannot afford to allow 
any plant, no matter how great its decorative 
value may be, to monopolise more than a cer- 
tain amount of space. 
house contains things which, for perfect well- 
being, must have plenty of light and air.-The 
owner is not in the fortunate position of some 
of his neighbours, who, possessing several 
houses, can give each plant the treatment it 
needs. The tuberous-rooted Tropzolums are 
of elegant growth and bloom freely when 
well cared for, but they are not rampant 
growers, and therefore do not appreciably 
deprive other things growing below them of 
light and air. Trained up the rafters of a 
small house they have a very nice appear- 
ance. 

T. TRICOLOR has for many years been a popu- 
lar plant, but I have never seen it grown in a 
natural manner except in my Own garden. 
Invariably it has been on a balloon trellis, 
and I have seen it in a 12-inch pot in a condi- 
tion that reflected high credit on the owner. 
Those who wish to see this Tropzeolum in its 
true form and full beauty should plant it out. 
It is against Nature to confine a climbing 
plant to a certain space, as, by so doing, a 
great deal of its charm is obliterated, and T. 
tricolor is a different thing where the roots 
have a free root-run in congenial soil and the 
shoots can ramble at will. I once grew it in 
this way. 
could run up the supports of the house, and 
the display of bloom on these naturally- 
grown plants was really very fine, They were 
planted in a rom poe of equal portions of 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat, with good drain- 
age, on which were placed turves of peat. 
Peat is antiseptic, and there is little danger 
of roots becoming inert when they come into 
contact with it, Al though these Tropzeolums 
make roots freely they soon come to a stand- 
still when the compost becomes in the least 
close or sour. Moreover, they make, in ordi- 
nary greenhouse temperature, a-considerable 
amount of progress when so many things are 
at rest. Therefore it is imperative that the 
functions remain constantly normal during 
the winter. Given favourable COnGHABES 


desires to secure as much — 


The amateur’s green-— 


I planted the tubers so that they 


during the dull months they walls with the 
re a of a naturally higher temperature and ~ 
longer days, spring into active growth. If - 
there should be a check to growth during this 


critical period several weeks must elapse be- — 


fore the plants recover, which means loss of 
time and blooming power. 
ing must be done with much care; in fact, 
scarcely any will be needed during December 
and January. 


is a danger of the tubers refusing to start, ~ 
and, if they do, the growths will be weakly - 
and not capable of producing an abundance 
of well-formed blooms. When potted they 
were plunged to the rims in a cold frame 
until the growths were long enough to re- 
guire sticks, which was generally at the end — 
of November, and were then removed to a 
cool house. 
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is when the plant is” 


Naturally, water- _ 


I have made a practice of — 
potting the tubers early in September. If | 
potting is deferred until late in autumn there — 


a 





4 


By using the compost just moist 


no water is needed in this early stage of — 


growth. A piece of tile should-be placed on 
each pot in order to prevent attacks by mice, 
and will help to maintain the soil in a 
uniform state of moisture. Bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted things always make roots — 
more freely if no water is needed until some 
growth is made. 


When the plants are ee a 


in their winter quarters stakes should at once ~ 


be placed round the pots so that the young — 
growths can begin to climb. 
portant, for if they have to be uncoiled a_ 


check is sustained from which they never — 


fully recover. It is, of course, open to the 


grower to use a balloon trellis, or he may use | 


a trellis made of wood, which is a good plan — 


“jn the case of smaller rae in 6-inch pots. — 


This is easily made by placing three strips of — 
lath in V- shaped form and tacking other — 
narrow strips across them. Paint the wood — 
green and-there you have a neat arrangement — 


which admits of such plants being used for — 


window decoration. 
TROPAOLUM ~BRACHYCERAS, 


but is rarely seen nowadays. 


tion of gardeners. I have never been able to — 

decide if : 
TROPOLUM GARRATTI is distinct ejous ie 

from tricolor to merit a specific name. Accord- — 


ing to Loudon the formercame from Santiago — 
in 1836, the latter from Valparaiso in 1828. I 

grew them together-some 40 years ago, and 
was the — 
but I think that it has — 


it seemed to me that Garratti 
stronger grower, 
almost, if not quite, disappeared from trade — 
lists. 
many years. 

It is a pity that plants so well adapted fo" 
the needs of small growers should be so much 
neglected. Although I worked some years in 
one of the best trade establishments in the 
kingdom I never saw the blue-flowered 

T. azurEuM, and did not even peste that 


similar in | 
growth to tricolor, has orange-red blooms, — 
It was intro- 
duced from’ Chili nearly a century ago and — 
was probably in favour with a past genera-_ 


‘Anyw ay, I have not seen it offered for 4 


This is im- 


u 
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such a plant was in existence. I met with it 
for the first time in the Royal- gardens at 
Stuttgart, in Germany. There were two 
_ plants, but they were not vigorous, carried 
few blooms, and I came to the conclusion 
that this blue- flowered species was, naturally, 
of too weakly a nature to admit of its being 
of any great decorative worth under cultiva- 
tion. I. was, however, mistaken, for, later 
on, I found it growing freely and in some 
quantity in a nursery at Erfurt, and as I 
happened to come back to England in the 
resting period I brought with me a couple of 
nice tubers. 
not very successful, but eventually I was able 
to induce it to show its true character. The 
best plant I ever had was in a 7-inch pot. It 
was 235 
was furnished with healthy foliage to the 
rim_of the pot, and was covered from top to 
bottom with its delicately beautiful azure- 
blue flowers. It formed a charming picture 
of floral beauty and-pleased all who saw it, 
~ but only one professional gardener knew it, 
and that was Messrs. Veitch’s manager, who 
remarked, ‘‘ You have done that well.” I, 


therefore, concluded that good specimens of 
this Tropzolum were not common. This 
plant bore a nice lot of seeds, and, naturally, 
wishing to increase my stock, I sowed them 





in a cold frame and covering, so that the 
soil was maintained in a uniform state of 
moisture. Nearly all the seeds came up, 
_ germination taking place just about the time 
Bvhen the tubers started into growth. 
-. Nearly every seed germinated, and I was 
the happy possessor of some 30 thriving 
¥ plants.. The following year they all bloomed, 
the majority being true to type, but several 
_ difftred considerably in colour, having larger 
flowers with distinct white eyes. Bad luck, 
_ however, attended me, for I had a long ill 
ness, during which these Tropzeoiums: and 
some other things disappeared. ‘The finest of 
the outdoor kinds—indeed, one may say the 
- finest of the family—is undoubtedly 
_- ‘T. speciosum, and weuld be largely grown 
“were it more easily established. In some 
- parts of Ireland it thrives wonderfully, cover- 
ing, I am told, a portion of Lismore Castle, 


freely as the common Nasturtium does here 
in the south. In a general way, however, 


/ 
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During the first two years I was > 


feet high and about 2 feet through, | 


“at once in a 7-inch pot, plunging it to the rim - 


and in Scotland runs about over boulders as ~ 


—failure:- It is 
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this species is one of the most eccentric plants 
in cultivation. The careful culture by an 
expert is more often than not productive of 
complete failure. On the other hand, hap- 
hazard planting may bring success. The late 
Mr. Wilson was anxious to establish this 
species, but although he had the command in 
great variety of soil and situation at Wisley, 
he failed to induce luxuriance. One plant 

placed at the foot of a hedge grew and 
Soares fairly well, and I believe that the 
owner had to be content with this small 
measure of success. A friend asked me to 
look at a plant which had been given him and 
of which he knew nothing. In a shaded spot 
and growing very freely I found a plant of 
this “Tropa@olum. The owner knew very 
little about hardy flowers and had simply 
planted it as he might have done any hardy 
flower. _It will, therefore, be seen that 
accidental choice of position may bring suc- 
cess when careful culture may result in 
curious that perfectly sound 
roots will often refuse to grow, and more 
often will make some growth and then die 
away. In this part of Surrey probably not 


Tropzolum polyphyllum on a dry, sunny bank 


one plant in 20 would last over one season. 
The easiest member of the family to grow is 

T. POLYPHYLLUM. It requires very little 
care; just plant it high and dry, and it will 
annually produce its bright yellow blossoms 
in profusion. It is an excellent thing for a 
dry bank, and will last.in good condition for 
years. 

T, ruBEROsuM is, I think, a much-neglected 
plant. It was introduced from Peru in 1837, 
but until several years ago I had never seen 
it used in the manner for which it is most 
fitted. This was in an amateur’s front gar- 
den in the centre of a bed filled with tender 
plants on the Grass and allowed to run over 
twiggy sticks. It formed a distinct and un- 
common feature. J. CORNHILL. 


Dahlias for garden effect 


N the case of the majority of growers 
these early autumn-flowering plants are 
admired solely for their effect in the gar- 
den; or maybe in a small measure for their 
value for cutting. They are not, at any rate, 
so favoured as formerly for exhibition, and 
therefore any variety that does not possess a 
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stiff flower-stem will not appeal to the grower 
generally as the same once did. This change 
has been encouraged by the tests of varieties 
carried out each season at the garden of the 
Royal Horticultural Society at Wisley, and it 
comes about now that any sort which does not 
go through such trial gets rather a poor 
chance of . gaining esteem-- The two or three 
past seasons have indeed resulted in weeding 
out a considerable number that otherwise 
might have been grown only in the end to 
disappoint. 

One may wish that the powers inclined less 
to grouping; that is, classing the forms. 
There are a dozen or more now, and the 
varied shapes of Dahlias could easily include 
others, but from my point of view dividing 
them minutely leads to confusion. What the 
ordinary person wants to know is whether a 
variety bears large or small blossoms; if the 
same be double or single. The average height 
of the plant, too, is useful information, so 
that planters may know something as to 
arrangement. In the tests, again, no 
thinning of growth is allowed. Here some of 
us may think there is need of alteration, for 
if the soft growths which come among the 
flower-buds are -removed, well, then, the 
blossoming is so much more effective than 
when the whole remain. 

In noting a few varieties that have seemed 
to me the more striking since the garden at 
Wisley has taken Dahlias so seriously, I first 
refer to the smaller type because this includes 
the up-to-date class known as miniature 
Peony, a really charming one for garden 
planting, as well as being ‘about the best of 
all for cutting. Three feet would be about 
the height of the plant in this instance. 
Aglaia, fawn colour ; Clematis, notable for its 
distinct shade of lavender ; Crimson Glow and 
Crimson Flag (both excellent in the colour) 
are in my opinion worth growing. The 
last-named bears blooms of neat, imbri- 
cated form, and is first rate for bedding. 
Feodora, salmon on yellow; Norah Bell, red 
with yellow suffusion; Our Annie, shrimp- 
pink on yellow ; Peach, charming shade of 
pink ; Trixie, flame colour; Vida, amber, with 


rose sufiusions; all form splendid garden 
plants. 
The following sorts bear blooms from 


5 inches across and upwards, and the plants 
vary in height up to the same number of feet : 
Aphrodite, pure white; Cambria and En- 
chantress, both pretty tints of pink; G. Van 
Tets, cactus or star-shaped flowers of good 
size and pearly-white in colour. It is of 
Dutch origin and worthy a special note, for 
one regards it of unusual value as a garden 
plant. It is in commerce, as flowers “of the 
same figured in several of the exhibitions last 
autumn. Nancy is nice in soft pink, Presi- 
dent Wilson, Scarlet King, and Vesuvius all 
give shades of crimson flowers, the last- 
named, a variety from Holland, being 
specially free to bloom. Porthos is liked on 
account of a blue-lilac shade. 

A single form of flower named Suse figured 
well at Wisley. It is scarlet-crimson, dw arf, 
and free flowering. Snowdrift, with a star- 
shaped double bloom, should prove of use 
from a florist’s point of view. It would come 
in well for wreath making. Tuskar, in car- 
mine and white, is well ahead of any collarette 
variety on account of its dwarf habit and free- 
blooming quality. The rounded show form 
of the Dahlia, the small button type, as well 
as the Cactus, are among the other styles 
which have been represented only in limited 
numbers as yet; and really for the purpose 
named at head of these notes they are out- 
classed by the varieties mentioned. 

It will be interesting to watch the be- 
haviour of the American kinds of Dahlias for 
this year. 725, 
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THE WEEK'S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Cyclamens 

raised from seed should now be ready for a 
shift into 4-inch pots in order to prevent the 
slightest pot-bound condition at this stage, 
which would have an injurious effect upon 
the ultimate development of the plants. At 
this potting a more open compost may be 
used, and may consist of two parts “sandy 
loam, one part well-decayed leaf-soil, and one 
part peat. Add to this a small proportion of 
old lime rubble, together with a sprinkling of 
sand and wood ashes. Pot the plants rather 
firmly. After potting stand the plants on 
ash or gravel-covered stages near the glass 
in a house or frame having a night tempera- 
ture of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Give frequent 
spraying’s on bright days and water with care 
for a time. 


Asparagus Sprengeri and A. plumosus 

and others of this useful group which have 
been raised from seeds are now ready for 
potting up singly. \ sharp, sandy soil is 
essential, and the plants should be grown on 
in a brisk heat where they may have the 
syringe frequently plied among them. A 
Melon or Cucumber house, where a brisk, 
moist heat is maintained, will be found to 
suit these plants admirably, and before they 
become pot-bound shift them on into larger- 
sized pots and use a more loamy compost. 


Borders of hardy flowers 

will require attention in.the matter of hoeing, 
but this must be very carefully done, as even 
at this date such choice plants as Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum and some Lilies can scarcely 
be seen. Therefore such work should be en- 
trusted only to a reliable and careful person. 
Stir up the soil freely about the roots of the 
plants, and at the same time remove covér- 
ings of ashes, or other materials which 
have been used for protecting during the 
winter. Make good any vacancies from the 
reserve ground, and where stations have been 
left for Sweet Peas or favoured annuals of a 
dwarf nature the former should be planted 
without delay and the latter sown. Plant out 
Tufted Pansies in quantity both for carpet- 
ing and the formation of broad edgings to 
other plants, reserving a few groups for the 
mixed border. Annual flowers raised under 
glass and-pricked off into boxes should be 
grown as cool as possible, and where skeleton 
frames exist—over which a covering may be 
thrown at night—the earliest of them will 
benefit by being placed in them. Pinch out 
the tips of any plants that are inclined to run, 
to ensure stocky and well-branched material. 


Brussels Sprouts, Broccoli, and Cabbage 
sown under glass for early supplies may now 
be pricked out at 3 inches apart on warm, 
sheltered borders, care being taken for the 
first week that the plants do not suffer from 
want of moisture. The main crop of Potatoes 
should now be planted, and every care taken 
to preserve the young shoots already made 
from damage. 


Celery 
trenches should now be thrown out to a 
depth of about 15 inches on heavy soils, and 


rather more on very light soils, and for single © 


rows 1 foot in width, 18 inches for double 
rows. Break up the bottom spit, and if of a 
poor character add a-good dressing of well- 
rotted manure; after incorporating — this 
with the natural soil place a surface dressing 
of good, open material over the whole in 
order to give the plants a start. 
E. Markyaom. 


Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Peaches 

In the earliest houses the ‘ane are swell- 
ing rapidly, and constant attention must be 
given to tying down the young growths. Con- 
tinue to syringe tthe trees in the morning and 
early afternoon during bright weather, but 
avoid anything approaching a close atmo- 
sphere. Open ‘the ventilators with the 
thermometer at 50 degs., and increase the 
ventilation as the sun gains power, closing in 
the afternoon at 50 degs. Where’the fruits 
are required as early as possible closing may 
be done at 55 degs., but the day temperature 
should not be allowed to rise above 65 degs. 
without full ventilation. Care must be 
exercised to avoid cold draughts, and during 
cold, windy weather air should only be ad- 
mitted on the sheltered side of the house. 
When tthe borders require watering, whether 
with clear water or liquid-manure, see that 
they receive a thorough soaking. Give pot 
trees a good top-dressing in the form of a 
ring round the inside of the pot, but leave 
ample space for watering. 


Cyclamens 

Plants which have been flowering through 
the winter are now approaching their season 
of rest. The oldest bulbs may be discarded, 
but those required for flowering the following 
season must not be neglected if the best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Gradually diminish 
the water supply until the foliage dies off, but 
do not allow the soil to become dust-dry. If 
plunged in a moist, shaded pit they will re- 
quire scarcely any water. Under hot, dry 
conditions the bulbs are liable to attacks of 
thrips. 


Streptocarpus 

Plants which were started in small pots will 
now be ready for placing in their flowering- 
pots. Use a compost of light fibrous loam, 
leaf-soil, peat, and sand, and avoid making 
the compost too firm when potting. Keep the 
plants growing steadily in a warm, moist 
atmosphere and shade from bright sunshine. 
Afford liquid-manure when the pots become 


nicely filled with roots, but discontinue when 


the flowers begin to expand. At this period 
a more airy atmosphere should be maintained 
by freer ventilation. 


Feeding plants 

A number of subjects required for house 
and conservatory decoration have now practi- 
cally filled their pots with roots. These in- 
clude Antirrhinums, Clarkias, Schizanthus, 
Heliotrope, and Marguerites, all of which 
will benefit by weak liquid-manure supple- 
mented by an occasional light dressing of a 
reliable fertiliser. Lack of. attention in this 
direction iis often the cause of plants taking 
on a starved appearance at a time when as- 
sistance lis most needed. 


Hoeing 

From this time onward during favourable 
weather the hoe should jbe kept in constant 
use. This is not only necessary for the de- 
struction of weeds, but ito break up the sur- 
face soil and conserve the moisture below. 


Herb border 


If the perennials are getting somewhat con- 
gested advantage should be taken of favour- 
able weather to divide and replant these. 
Seed of annuals may be sown now with ad- 

vantage, as they will start at once into full 

growth. Sow thinly in drills about 1 foot 
apart and give timely attention to thinning 
out the seedlings and “weeding. A. J. Popr. 

Birmingham “City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


\ _ 


' Potatoes 


- the row. 
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Sioilend 


Late varieties may now be planted in drills. 
from 28 inches to 30 inches apart, the sets _ 
being placed 15 inches apart in the drill. The ~~ 
ground will have been duly manured and cul- 
tivated, but it is advisable to give a light 
dressing in the drill of wood ashes or potash 
in some form. Potato manure is, of course, 
obtainable from any seedsman or sundries- 
man. Golden Wonder, Kerr’s Pink, and 
Tinwald Perfection are three superior im- 
mune varieties. This is the time to plant, \ 


Asparagus 
three lines to a 4-foot bed which has been 
deeply trenched and well enriched with some 


‘rough material in the bottom to ensure per- 


fect drainage. Plant about 9 inches apart in 
The plants are apt to perish if the 
roots are exposed to the air for any length of 
time. Connover’s Colossal is an excellent 
variety. Another sowing of Peas should now 
be made. A second early variety should still 
be selected. Laxton’s Fillbasket and Senator 
are two excellent 2}-feet high varieties. | 


¥ 


Flower garden “ae 
Continue to harden off bedding-out plants 
as they become established in the boxes or 
pots to which they were transferred from the 
propagating case or seed pan. Ventilate the 
frames sparingly for the first 10 days or more, . — 
and still keep a sharp lookout for spring 
frosts, and cover when they threaten. Hardy 
annuals may now be sown either in aiitis: 
good-sized, irregular clumps, or lines. Among 
the taller section do not overlook the follow- 
ing: Godetias, Clarkia elegans, annual 
Larkspurs, Lavateras, Cornflowers, Nigella — 
Miss Jekyll, Iceland Poppies, and annual 
Chrysanthemums in variety. When sowing, — 
ake the surface smooth, then sow thinly on ~ 
the surface and cover with the rake. Many 
seeds perish as the result of being buried too 
deeply. 





\ 


Early Vines 

Thin the bunches when the berries are the _ 
size of round seeded Peas, taking care not 
to injure the fruit with the point of the 
scissors. Good-sized shoulders after having 
been thinned should be tied up so far, but do- 
not bring the main stalk of the shoulder so — 
far up as the horizontal or the fruit will fail — 
to swell satisfactorily. ¥ 





The conservatory 

should now be very gay with Cree 
Primulas, Cyclamens, Tulips, autumn-sown 
hardy annuals, Deutzias, Azaleas, etc. The | 


' present-day fashion (both for outdoor and i in- 


door) of arranging the various subjects in — 
groups has much to recommend it, if not — 
carried out too formally. Time permitting, 
the house should be rearranged more or less_ 
every week or 10 days. _ A little change is — 
always appreciated. “es 


fe 


The greenhouse . xy 


is the chief feeder of the _ conservatory, and | 
must receive .constant ‘attention. — Pinch | 
Fuchsias frequently, both old and young. 
Pot on young Fuchsias, but never pot and— 
pinch the same week. See that the her-— 
baceous Calceolarias do not suffer from lack — 
of water, and if their persistent enemy, | 
green-fly, appears, fumigate with XL All 
compound. If Fropzolum tricolor is grown, 
guide the growths in the proper direction, 
giving them attention once or twice a week. — 
Only apply fire-heat now to exclude frost ;_ 
45 degs. is quite warm enough at night. 
| Cuas. COMFORT. _ 
Formerly Head Gardener to Mrs. Haig, 
Broomfield, Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian, — 
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Roses in Spring 
T the time of writing the young growth 
_is unusually backward. One would te- 
gard this as pleasing, because in most 
seasons the new shoots get sadly crippled 
with late spring frosts, and anything to avoid 
this-is welcome. The present condition, 
: therefore, of the trees gives us a bright out- 
look for subsequent flowers. A change in 
the weather will work wonders. A few days 
of warmth, and maybe ‘rain also, will start 
the trees, and the new growth will come on 
rapidly. Probably not nearly enough atten- 
tion is given to the thinning of new growths 
while yet small. It Pastas happens that 
far too many start, and the small number 
being the more promising should be en- 
couraged. The grower may do this by rub- 
bing away useless and thickly-placed ones, 
for if left anything superfluous makes little 
headway, and only provides a harbour for in- 
sect pests. It is advisable, for example, to 
take away those shoots likely to grow to the 
centre of the tree, referring to a standard or 
a bush, and which would in time only tend 
to crowding such tree. If thinning be done 
early a great deal is given in the way of light 
and air to the proper “development of the more 
important. new branches. The climbers, 
again, are all the~better for being duly 











over-burdened with shoots, so much so that a 
crowded mass is the eventual reward and 
trusses of flowers in an indifferent state of 
development. -In' spring it is rare not to escape 
the attacks of green aphis, and here a care- 
ful cultivator anticipates harm to the growth 
by syringing with one of the many Rose 

~ washes -advertised. The taste that these 
leave is not liked by the green-fly, which is 
thus kept at bay. Much the wiser course is 
to try to prevent the pest rather than attempt 
to cope with it when present. The Rose has 
much to contend with in the way of insects 
detrimental to its well being, and_ besides 
aphis a spring enemy is the worm in the 
bud. This attacks the bloom in the infant 
stages, but fortunately the grower may easily 
determine its whereabouts by the curl of the 
point of a young growth. It locks the young 
leaves together. Washes ‘will not touch it, 
and the only way, therefore, for the grower 
is to carefully unfasten the leaves with the 
fingers, then catch and destroy the worm or 
grub. 

There should be no need for moisture at the 
roots in the case of established trees so early 
in the year; yet there may be instances where 
climbing plants, for example, are so placed 
that rains have not reached them the whole 
~winter. It is obvious that such will recuire 
attention. | Freshly-planted ones, however, 
may well be assisted. I mean trees put in 
since late autumn. It is not so much at the 

_roots. that moisture would do good as 
sprinkling water on the surface 
weather. A young shoot of a Rose draws but 
little on the roots before it is 2 inches or 
3 inches long. It is before that time that 
cutting winds play such havoc.  Hoeing, 
again, is a small matter but an important de- 
tail. This keeps the surface of the earth open. 
for air, besides, of course, freeing it from 
little seedling weeds, so that it can scarcely 
be done too often. 

I recently visited an establishment where 
~ Roses are cultivated under glass for the sale 
of cut blooms. If one thing struck me more 
than another this was the strict regard to 
cleanliness. Not an insect was to be seen, nor 
_ dead leaf nor weed, and not a_ superfluous 

growth. If, therefore, it pays a grower for 
sale to be thus careful in small matters, so 
any cultivator for the love of the thing might 
well follow such. By the way, one may note 
the fine character of the new ; Rose America as 
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thinned, for in the majority of cases these are 


indeed, 


in dry. 
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Rose America 
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Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


A most promising seedling from Ophelia 


seen in glasshouses. It is a superb pink 
flower, and if the variety does equally well 
outside it will be much in demand. Another 
superb sort under glass is the yellow Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet. * Flowers, so 
accounts read, have lately been exhibited in 
America with stems 6 feet and upwards in 
length. -The culture there must differ some- 
what from that of this side in some essential, 
for we do not attempt such measurements, if, 
the blossoms themselves be not want- 
ing in size. Another method of culture noted 
lately is a batch of the white Druschki, the 
plants of which had been taken from the open 
ground and potted. This was done last 
autumn. The new growth is coming along 
slowly in a cool greenhouse; advancing well, 
too, and promising buds denote fine flowers a 
little later on. This plan of Rose growing 
could be easily copied by many an owner of a 
greenhouse, the only thing to avoid the first 
year, at any rate, being quick forcing into 
bloom. Roses under glass are probably neg- 
lected by the general gardener. This may, 
however, be a’ commendable culture, more 
especially in these times, when most folk 
select subjects which do not require a great 
deal in the way of fuel. SURREY. 


Pruning Roses 


In carrying out this work the aim should 
always be a bush-of loose, open growth with 
a rather open centre. The beginner should 


accompa nying 


first remove all 
then reduce the 


dead or worn-out growths and 
bush to the desired size, 
always cutting above a bud pointing out- 
wards. The most natural and_ beautiful 
effects are obtained when bushes are pruned 
at various heights instead of all being cut to 
a more or less “dad level. E.-M. 


The new Rose A:erica 


This new Rose comes to this country with 
a great flourish of trumpets. It is yet too 

early to say how it will behave in an average 
Batch garden. So far it has created a very 
good impression, for it has been admirably 
shown by Mr. Elisha Hicks at Westminster, 
when it gained an Award of Merit from the 
Royal Horticultural Society in September 
last. 

It is a seedling from Ophelia and was 
raised by that wizard rosarian, Mr. E. G. 
Hill, in the United States of America. The 
illustration well portrays its 
beautiful form and gives a “fair idea of the 
texture of its petals. The colour is a glowing 
rose-pink of a very pleasing shade, “distinct 
from other pink Roses and deeper in ‘the 
centre of the bloom, which is more pro- 
nounced as the petals turn back. Moreover, 
it possesses the precious gift of fragrance. It 
is said to be as good a grower as Ophelia, 
and if that proves to be the case it will un- 
questionably rank as one of the very finest of 
all Roses of recent introduction. 
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The Quince (Cydonia) 


There is perhaps no commoner flowering 
shrub in English gardens than the Japanese 
Quince (C. japonica). The old sort is beauti- 
ful, but a group of the many forms now to be 
had would be very effective, their low, 
rounded outline broken by a taller plant, such 
as Pyrus floribunda. It is as bushes in the 
open lawn that the Quinces are of such value 
as garden shrubs, for then one sees them at 
their best. A plant of C. japonica allowed to 
grow at will was for many years when in 
flower a conspicuous object in the Royal 
Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick. We 
also can call to mind a plant at Wimbledon 
House, which measured nearly 20 feet 
through and 1o feet high. An isolated mass 
of three or four kinds—say the white, crim- 
son, rose, and scarlet—in a bed about 12 feet 
across will in a few seasons make a grand 
and most effective mass and will look well all 
the year. The small C. Maulei looks well 
with C. japonica planted as a margin, but a 
group of it alone is also effective, and if not 
planted too thickly some of the strong-grow- 
ing Lilies can be planted amongst them to 


colour, are succeeded by fruits which are 
more deeply grooved than in C. 
turning to a bright golden-yellow when ripe 
and powerfully and agreeably perfumed. The 
fruits when preserved are by many highly 
esteemed. 

C. SINENSIS is perhaps the least known, 
being found only in botanical gardens. 
this the flower-buds are of a deep crimson, 
and when the blossoms open they retain this 
colour on the outside, but are white or pale 
pink- inside. The flowers are longer, the 
petals broader and more shell-like than in C. 


japonica, but they are not produced so freely. 
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Newly-planted trees and shrubs 


HE winter has been a trying one for 
these, especially the evergreen type. If 
much exposed they catch the wind at 
every turn, and if not secured to stakes the 
plant sways to-and fro, thus preventing the 
roots getting hold of the soil. Others collapse 
altogether. Such things require frequent 





Cydonia Maulei 


give brightness to the mass during summer. 
The Japanese Quince is not often seen as a 
standard, but trained to a single stem about 
5 feet high its branches droop in a most 
graceful way and look well in the centre of a 
mass of dwarf shrubs. For ornamental 
hedges both C. japonica and C. Maulei have 
long been used, and very fine they are, form- 
ing an impervious hedge and bright with 
bloom in spring. 

C. japonica.—Some of the named sorts of 
Cydonia are much alike, though all are 
beautiful; but in a private garden one would 
only care to have the most distinct, and half- 
a-dozen of the finest would include the fol- 
lowing, which are: Nivalis, the best white, 
the flowers large and pure, without a trace 
of colour; albo-cincta, tinted with delicate 
pink; coccinea, bright scarlet; princeps, 
brilliant crimson; Moerloosei, _crimson- 
scarlet; rosea, a delicate rose-pink; and 
cardinalis, a deep purplish-crimson. These 
are all readily obtainable from our home 
nurseries. Some people class 


C. Maurer as a form of C. japonica, but 
the Kew authorities keep -it distinct, though 
being closely allied to the Japanese Quince it 
may be well included here. C. Maulei (here 
figured) is less robust and smaller in all its 
parts. The flowers, which are orange in 


examination for several months after plant- 
ing. Probably a stake has got loosened, a 
cord broken, or it may be chafing the bark, 
either being detrimental to the welfare of a 
newly-planted_ subject. Mulching~ during 
winter is good in its way, protecting the roots 
from severe frosts, but it is frequently carried 
to extremes. What appears to be overlooked 
is the occasional shaking up of the mulch, 
and lightly pricking the surface soil up with 
the garden fork, the winter rains causing it 
to get sodden. As little or no air can play 
beneath heavy coverings, consequently the 
ground gets sour and uninviting to root 
action. Such mulch should now be removed, 
and the treatment just advocated carried out 
so that sun and air can sweeten the soil, and 
so promote growth top and bottom. ~ It may 
be advisable to replace a very light covering 
on any that are backward towards the middle 
of May or early June should a dry time set in; 
-otherwise dispense with it entirely. Further, 
an eye should be kept on the plants through- 
out the summer as to water atthe root, re- 
membering that March has been noted for its 
little rainfall compared with several years 
past. Should we get a hot, dry season it is 
more than likely that some will suffer from its 
effects, especially those planted since the New 
Year. Syringing overhead of an evening 


japonica,. 
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after a hot day has a most beneficial effect 
on trees that show signs of distress from — 
being transplanted. Do not hurry to remove — 
what may seem dead pieces; wait until new 
growth becomes general. You will then all 
the more easily determine what is best to cut 


away. : J. Mayne. 
The Golden Heath (Diplopappus — 


chrysophyllus) 
[: my garden there is growing a small 


~~ 


bush of the above, and in certain lights it 

has all the appearance of a pyramid of. 
shimmering gold. The above name is the 
old one, and it is now. more correct to write 
of it as Cassinia fulvida, which is the correct — 
appellation bestowed on this shrub by the — 
late Dr. Hooker. It is known to some gar- 
deners by the name of Golden Heath, and © 
this is quite-a happy title so far as popular — 
names go, although, being a member of the 
Composite family, it has, of course, no con-_ 
nection with the Heaths. In Mr. W. J. - 
Bean’s classical work on hardy shrubs and 
trees the author alludes to this Cassinia as 
of ‘‘ no great value as-an ornament,” but I 
cannot help thinking that he is alluding more 
to its merits as a flowering shrub. The ~ 
numerous tiny, white Aster-like blossoms, 
which appear freely during the summer 
months, are certainly not attractive enough to 
create- enthusiasm, but the minute and 
thickly-clustered leaves most certainly give 
this shrub a distinct and handsome appear- 
ance, This is especially noticeable on the ~ 
branches, which are bent over. Although a 
native of New Zealand, this Cassinia ap- 
pears to be quite hardy in Great Britain. It 
is certainly robust enough in North Devon, 
although I have had no experience with it in i 
colder districts; neither do IT remember read- — 
ing any comments about it in gardening ~ 
periodicals. It is said to-attain a height of 
some 6 feet, but, to my mind, it is best 
grown as_a dwarf. shrub in the forepart of 
the shrubbery with a background of dark 
evergreens, and, as it retains its foliage. 
during the winter, it may be regarded as an 
all-the-year-round plant. 

The Golden Heath does not seem to be 
particular as to soil, but it delights in 
abundant sunshine, and should be placed in 
a not over-moist situation. Propagation may ~ 
be effected by cuttings put into sandy beds ~ 
under ‘shaded hand-lights or into a cold frame 
during late summer or early autumn. The ~~ 
best cuttings are made from _half-ripened 
shoots with -a heel. J rarely come across — 
this Cassinia in gardens, and I do not often/ — 
see it mentioned in nurserymen’s catalogues, 
so I imagine it-is not very commonly grown, 
I take this opportunity to recommend it to 
those who are looking for something attrac- \ 
tive and uncommon. Nicholson, in his— 
‘“ Dictionary of Gardening,” only mentions 
three species of Cassinia, but he does not — 
name C. fulvida. H. GREAVES. — 
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Stachyurus praecox 


A pretty Japanese shrub of considerable — 
interest at the present time is this, owing to — 
the numerous racemes of rapidly-opening — 
yellow flowers which depend from its twiggy, _ 
leafless- branches! The racemes are each — 
about 3 inches in length and not more than ~ 
an inch apart on the twigs, each carrying — 
from 12 to 20 flowers.- It is a most attrac- 
tive and desirable shrub, and should find a 
place in every garden. A sheltered position, — 
however, is advisable, for whereas the shrub 
itself is perfectly hardy, its flower-spikes are — 
developed to their full extent in the autumn — 
and remain exposed all through the winter 
without damage. The flowers, opening so 
early in the year, do not always escape, for 
which reason protection is a gain. - Re 

E. Markuam. 
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ditions on vegetation the principal points 
to be considered are temperatures and the 
degree of humidity suitable for certain plants 
at certain times. When it is required that 
plants should grow vigorously we should not 
_ endeavour to imitate the typical out-door 
| March day with its harshness, but rather the 
genial conditions we sometimes enjoy at the 
end of May, varying the temperature accord- 
ing to the wants of the subject concerned and 
the amount of light in evidence. A bright 
day with a cold wind can frequently be made 
_ a perfect elysium for plants which are re- 
quired to grow quickly in a glass house, but 
great skill and attention are necessary, with 
a sensitive feeling on the part of the attend- 
ant. He will not trust too much to ther- 
mometers or hygrometers, for the plants are 
more sensitive than these instruments, and 
the successful cultivator should share with 
them that natural instinct. 


: |: studying the effects of atmospheric con- 


young people, but if I enter a house an hour 
after the ventilation has been manipulated I 
can usually tell if there has been any great 
fault in the action of the attendant, for no 
amount of damping down will completely 
hide the defective atmospheric conditions. 

During darkness the lowest safe minimum 

may be allowed. It is useless to force with- 
out light, for although you can obtain elonga- 

_ tion .and expansion under such conditions, 
you cannot get perfect development. Elonga- 
tion and expansion chiefly take place during 
darkness. I have found a young Cucumber 
plant with a single stem lengthen 2 inches or 
more in a night, and an Ipomza 1 foot, but 
without daylight following, such expansion 
would not be consolidated, and there would be 
no perfect development. The. more light 
there is the higher the temperature may be 
within certain limits, according to the subject 
concerned, and supposing no other necessaries 
are lacking. High night temperatures, 
especially when there are no bright days, 
have much to. answer for, and on the other 
hand unskilful ventilation during a typical 

_ March day, with bright sunshine and a harsh 
wind, is equally harmful. 

-It is not necessary to close the ventilators 
for every passing cloud. One should en- 
deavour to see what is beyond such a cloud, 
for if there is a silver streak or a suspicion of 

_ blue in evidence the wisest plan may be to 
leave the ventilators as they are, unless in the 
case of a forcing house, where itis desired to 
make the most of every moment of sunshine, 
sand the person in charge can remain in’ it 
during the critical time. When he has 
several houses to attend to the chances are 
that by the time he reaches the last one the 
first may be suffering from the effects of his 
attention. 

__ The days of certain temperatures at cer- 

tain times, irrespective of weather conditions, 

_are becoming obsolete, but many gardeners 

have much to learn in this matter. They ex- 

‘pect impossibilities from their assistants, 
while the latter, in endeavouring to comply, 
are apt to become nervous, and do much 

harm while trying to do their best. 
_ The only reason for giving ventilation to a 
house containing subjects which luxuriate in 

a considerable amount of heat is to prevent 

too high a temperature. ‘‘ Give air on all 
favourable occasions,” as the calendars 
advise, does not apply here. If there is a dif- 
ference of only a few degrees between the 
inside and outside temperatures a change of 
| air will be continually taking place unless the 
| house is more perfectly air-tight than I ever 
saw one. 
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‘Atmospheric Conditions of Glass. Houses 


Ventilating and damping down vinertes 


_It is surprising what a high temperature 


some plants will luxuriate in with a closed - 


house. I have on many occasions given no 
ventilation to vineries before the middle of 
April, and when no fire-heat was applied 
there would Sometimes be a range of tem- 
perature from 4o degs. to 95 degs. within 12 
hours, and have thus forestalled some of my 
neighbours who made use of and also abused 
the most modern heating arrangements. 
This cannot always be done. It depends so 
much on the season, and it needs some daring 
on the part of the attendant. Nevertheless, 
if by any accident or miscalculation the tem- 
perature of such a house should rise to 
100 degs. without ventilation, it would be 
nothing less than murder to open it then. 
Damping the interior would cause moisture 
to accumulate on the glass, giving partial 
shade, and if this was not sufficient a little 
whitening and water sprinkled over the roof 
with a syringe would most likely prevent 
damage. : 

The foregoing conditions would not alarm 
me, except at the time of stoning, especially 
if the Vine rods were trained sufficiently low 
to prevent the leaves touching the glass. 

The time-honoured chink of air at night is 
only necessary for those who do not like turn- 
ing out in the morning, and is probably a 
relic of the time when flues were in general 
use and there was a danger of sulphury 
fumes escaping from them. I have seen, 
and I dare say it is still practised by some 
plant torturers, such houses closed early in 
the afternoon to bottle up the sun-heat, and 
then in the evening much of the good done is 
thrown’ away by giving ventilation for the 
night. It may be only a chink, but that 
chink is very harmful, and gives a consider- 
able check to the inmates by letting out the 
warm, humid air and substituting that which 
is cold and harsh, to say nothing of the waste 
of fuel. 

The enthusiastic gardener is never late in 
the morning, and one cannot be successful 
without enthusiasm. The eieht-hour day has 
little temptation for him, or, if it has any, he 
would rather take a rest at mid-day than 
allow his plants to suffer from early neglect. 
You will not catch him commencing to give 
ventilation after the indoor thermometer has 
risen 5 degs. or 10 degs. He knows what 
happens by that time on a bright morning 
with a closed house. Moisture will have col- 
lected on all cold surfaces, such as_ stone, 
metal, and plants, the last taking consider- 
ably more time to become warmed than does 
the atmosphere, and when the ventilators are 
opened only a very little there is such rapid 
evaporation that it causes a chill. The effects 
of this are most marked on tiny Grape berries 
just when they shoot their caps for fertilisa- 
tion and produce ‘‘ rust.’”? All tender occu- 


“pants of the house suffer in a similar way, 


though the effects are not so visible. 
Wm. Tayor. 


Some free-bearing Pears 


ERE I asked to give a selection of 

free-bearing varieties of Pears which 

_ have a reputation for flavour as well 

as for fertility my selection would include the 
following :— 

THOmMpPSoON’s PEAR, one of the finest Pears 
grown. It has not a single fault, but it 
ought to be grown on the Pear stock. On 
Quince it fruits to such an extent that the 
tree remains stunted and ultimately exhausts 
itself. 


BEuRRE p’AMANLIS.—I consider this to be 


~ 


: 
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one of the finest of early Pears. A consistent 
bearer, Beurré d’Amanilis is seldom attacked 
by that premature decay which lessens the 


_value of Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon Chrétien, 


Belle de Bruxelles, and others. 

Ducuess D’ANGOULEME.—The inclusion of 
this variety may provoke criticism, because 
it is not, I well know, generally considered 
to be a free bearer. As, however, I grew 
Duchess d’Angouleme for over 25 years, and 
only missed a crop on one occasion, I feel 
justified in including it. ~The garden was 
famous for its Pears, and the climate was 
mild and equable, and perhaps in a colder 
district the Pear might be less satisfactory. 

JOSEPHINE DE MaALines.—Some may object 
to the characteristic flavour of this fine Pear, 
but it isan absolutely certain bearer, and its 
fruits come into use at a time when fruit is 
appreciated—from February until March is 
Some way advanced. 

Winter Netis.—This magnificent (I use 
the word advisedly) littlke Pear needs no re- 
commendation. ie hee 

BERGAMOTTE ESPEREN.—Nearly as good as 
Winter Nelis, and those who have sufficient 
trees of both may have Pears in the dessert 
from early October until April. 

Marie Louis—E anpD DoyENN® pu ComiIcE 
would conclude my selection. Like Winter 
Nelis, they require no flattery. One word of 
advice: In the case of these two varieties 
there must not be too much restriction or 
they will bear less freely. W. McoGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Pruning newly-planted fruit-trees 


I always decide this by what kind of roots 
the tree has. If they have abundance of 
fibrous roots, with, it may be, one or two 
strong ones, these I should remove, and 
prune the tree if needed. On the other hand, 
should the roots be all big ones, with no 
fibrous roots, then I should not prune the 
tree. I have always noticed these latter did 
not make young growths when pruned till 
very late, and if the roots were very coarse I 
have known the trees lie almost dormant till 
the next season. If the trees were left un- 
pruned they made good shoots at the top, this 
encouraging good root action. Some years 
ago the late Mr. Alex. Dean and I were visit- 
ing a big nursery at Exeter, and came to a 
big lot of standard fruit trees that had been 
planted in the early spring. They had long 
and big shoots of last year’s growth. The 
owner asked us our opinion whether these 
should be pruned. Mr. Dean said he should 
hesitate doing so. The owner said they 
would not be pruned till the next spring. 
When trees have plenty of young, fibrous 
roots the wood is well ripened. The last 
year’s growths will start from the base and 
need no pruning unless the tree needs cutting 
into shape. When trees are obtained from a 
good source they seldom need this, and 
should have abundance of fibrous roots. 
Many inexperienced cultivators are often dis- 
appointed by having chosen trees that have 
made strong shoots at their not starting well 
into growth early. Many think that by prun- 
ing the newly-planted trees this will engender 
fruiting. If the shoots are well ripened they 
will produce fruit trusses the same summer. 
In proof of this I had some fruiting trees 
planted in 1921, and they gave a nice crop the 
first year. JoHN Crook. 


Late Vines 


Tie down the laterals by degrees, com- 
mencing when they have made from 12 inches 
to 15 inches of growth. Thin out all sur- 
plus laterals, selecting for this purpose weak 
and badly-placed ones. Stop the laterals at 
the second joint beyond the bunch. 
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Little-known Onions 


ANY, when they have sown their 

Onion seed in the open, when they have 

planted out seedling Onions which have 
been raised in heat, and when they have put 
out Shallots in line or bed, think that they 
have exhausted the possibilities of Onion- 
growing. Yet there are other kinds 
Onions @qually as pungent, as wholesome, 
and as easily grown—more easily in some 
cases—than the ordinary and _ popular 
variety, Allium Cepa. There are, for in- 
stance, the Tree, or Bulb-bearing Onion, the 
Ground or Potato Onion, the Welsh Onion 
or Ciboule, the Chive, Garlic, and the 
Rocambole. A few notes upon these may 
not be uninteresting in view of the interest 
taken in the cultivation of the Onion proper, 


alike by gardeners, amateurs, allotment 
holders, and cottagers. Taking them in 


order named, the. 

TREE ONIon (Allium Cepa, var. viviparum) 
is rather uncommon, but is grown, to some 
extent, in south-west Scotland. The bulb has 
a long stem, about 2 feet in height, on the 
top of which flowers are produced in the 
usual way. Instead, however, of the flowers 
being succeeded by capsules containing seeds, 
the germs swell, and by the end of the season 
a crop of bulbs is obtained from the top of 
the stalk. ‘These, when ripe, and if not col- 
lected and dried, fall to the ground, and im- 
mediately begin to push out roots. The 
flavour of these bulbs, or, rather, bulbils, is 
pronounced, but not objectionably so, and 
they are useful for pickling. The 

Potato ONION appears to be a form of the 
preceding, but it multiplies in an opposite 
direction, by producing an ample crop below 
the surface on the parent root. It is said to 
be a native of Egypt, but if this be so it is a 
very hardy one. The bulbs are planted early 
in the year, and as _growth increases they are 
earthed-up like Potatoes. The crop is ready 
for lifting early in August. The size and 
number of the young bulbs depend, to a great 
extent, upon the size of those which were 
planted, but they generally yield a propor- 
tionately large crop. The flavour is mild, 
and the Potato Onion is in request by cooks 
who know it for what is known as 
‘“ casserole ’’ cookery. The 

We su Onion (Ciboule) (Allium fistulosum) 
came, originally, from Siberia. The variety 
does not form a bulb, but is valuable for pro- 
viding green tops during the spring. It can 
be recommended as a spring crop, and seeds 
ought to be sown in August. Germination,is 
rapid, and the seedlings grow quickly. In 
October the leaves ripen and die down, but 
with the early spring, growth again begins, 
and in March the plants are fit for drawing 
to be used as young Onions. This variety is 
sometimes-called the Scalien, or Scallion—I 
am not clear as to the orthography—and in 
Scotland it is called the ‘‘ Syboe,’’ a name 
which it shares with ordinary young seedling 
Onions drawn green. The 

Cuive (Allium Schocenoprasum) is not now 
so widely. grown as it formerly ~was. It is 
one of the most finely-flavoured of the genus, 
it is very hardy, and the leaves are the por- 
tion which is used. The bulbs are very small, 
but it is surprising what an amount of useful 
seasoning material can be cut, year after 
year, from quite a small bed of Chives. After 
a time the bulbs become congested, when it 
is advisable to lift and replant the bed. 

Garuic (Allium sativum) is not so popular 
in Britain as it is on the Continent, yet it is 
occasionally asked for by those who have 
learned to appreciate its acrimonious taste, 
and who do not object to its offensive smell. 
When used at all it is generally for the pur- 
pose of rubbing the salad-bowl, and if used 
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in cookery a Clove or two is merely intro- 
duced into the pot for a brief time. The 
RocaMBoLe (Allium scorodoprasum) is not 
in general cultivation. It is a perennial with 
narrow flat leaves marked with a decided 
‘“keel”’ in the centre. The Cloves-are very 
pungent, and the Rocambole, to me, appears 
to hold an intermediate place between Garlic 
and the Shallot. W. McGurroc. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Onion culture 
IRECTLY the ground has ceased to be 


D sodden the seed should be sown. ‘The 
7 bed should not have been ately 
manured, but have been done the previous 
autumn with well-decayed material, trench- 
ing the ground roughly for the winter. 
During dry weather the surface should be 
smoothed and the plot divided into beds about 
4 feet wide with alleys 1 foot wide. A day 
or two before sowing the seed dress the beds 
with a mixture of soot and lime, two parts of 
the former to one of the latter, laid on at the 
rate of 1 peck to 20 square yards, and pointed 
over again. Soil from the alleys should now 
be thrown over the beds, covering them an 
inch deep and then treading firm, After 
raking the surface draw the drills 3 inches 
from the sides of the bed and 6 inches from 
each other, and just deep» enough to place 
1 inch of soil over the seed. One ounce of 
seed will be quite enough for a bed of 
9 square yards. After the seed is covered 
tread it firm and lightly rake over. Weeds | 
will be sure to put in an appearance, and 
must be rooted out with the hoe, or, if this 
cannot be safely done, by hand.~ As soon as 
the plants are large enough they must be 
thinned, first to 2 inches and then to 4 inches 
apart, and all weeding must be done by hand. 
After this final thinning put on a dressing~of 
two parts of guano and one of salt at the 
rate of 1 peck to 30 square yards. As soon 
as the oldest leaves commence to look yellow 
break down the stems to 2 inches from the 
bulb, and so increase the size of the latter. 
As soon as ripe lift, dry, and clean them, 
storing them afterwards in a cool place. The 
beds should be situated in a sunny, open 
position and no water given, but a supply 
given twice a week in very dry weather is 
most beneficial. Pickling Onions are gener- 
ally sown the beginning of April, but rather 
thicker, 1 oz. to 6 square yards. Their treat- 
ment in other respects is similar. The seed 
of those required for drawing in spring and 
during summer should be sown the middle of 
August, planted out near the end of March 
in beds about 4 feet wide previously prepared. - 
Place the plants 3 inches apart in rows 
5 inches from each other, and keep watered 
until established. 

There are many excellent varieties on the 
market, and the following I have found very 
good :—Ailsa Craig is of large size, a good 
keeper, and of a delicate flavour. It is suit- 
able for autumn and spring sowing. Carter’s 
Record is a very fine globe-shaped Onion of _ 
good flavour, and is useful to sow both in 
autumn and spring. _Nuneham Park is a 
good keeper and mild in flavour. Bedford- 
shire Champion is-still one of the best. It 
has a nice mild flavour and. keeps well. 
James’s Keeping, another old favourite, is 
much valued for its long-keeping qualities 
and fine flavour. Carter’s Pearl Pickler and 
Covent Garden Pickling are two very fine 
pickling Onions. 


Vegetable seeds—Iate orders 


It is just as well to remind ourselves that 
the season of 1923 was an indifferent one, if 
not, indeed, a very bad one, for the ripening 
of many vegetable seeds; that with certain 
kinds there is a shortage and, what is equally 
important, «as many by now have realised, 


‘an excellent fertiliser for this vegetable and — 
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there is an advance in price. Some seeds, 
notably-Runner Beans, have risen consider- 
ably, and several firms are offering seeds by 
packet as well as by weight. Personally, I 
am not at all satisfied as to the wisdom of a 
radical increase in prices, as it seems to me it 
will do more to encourage home-saved seeds 
than anything else, and this will tell against 
the seedsman in the long run. It will prob- 
ably result in a better system of sowing, as 
more space will be allowed for growth 
through the seed being sown thinly. It be- 
hoves all who have not. yet made out their 
seed list to do so without further delay if 
they would escape disappointment. 
MIDLANDER. 





















Vegetable Marrows 


The raising of plants of Vegetable Mar- 
rows-is generally from seed sown in heat in 
the greenhouse, the plants being potted off 
separately and given frame room. for a time 
in order to harden them prior to planting out 
of doors. There is another method less 
laborious and open to all. It is to select a 
site for the proposed bed, sunny, and sheltered 
if possible. Dig out the soil to a depth of 
2 feet, and fill in decayed manure and leaves, 
replacing some of the soil and finishing o 
with a covering of lighter material, in which 
leaf-mould has been incorporated. On this a 
handlight can be placed. This will engender 
and conserve heat. In May, seeds can be 
sown just where plants are needed. Develop-_ 
ment may be rather slow at first, but it will — 
be sure, and the plants will not be subject to 
any set-backs. The frame light can be re- 
moved when needed, but it is an advantage 
as a nightly protection, at least through the _ 
treacherous month of May. Seldom do 
Vegetable Marrows fail when raised in this 
way. ., MIDLANDER. 


Established Seats 


* 

If the best is to be got from the crowns 
another year there must be no neglect in the 
matter of manurial attention at the roots. 
The mixture of leaves and strawy litter for — 
the earliest supplies is scarcely rich enough ~ 
to fork in between the rows, so should be re- _ 
moved .and supplemented by well-decayed 
manure. Make sure all the growths made 
last year are cut away, as such produce 
flower and are of no use to the plant unless — 
seed saving is entertained. Common salt is — 


may be sown between the plants in June, 
choosing showery weather if such prevails. — 
Keep the flat hoe frequently plied throughout — 
the growing season. .Liquid manure, not too — 
strong, is also beneficial, and may be given 
with much advantage to the plants if grow- | 
ing on the flat, so that the roots reap it to” 
the full, which they can scarcely do if the ~ 
ground is on the slope. Provided the ground — 
is kept enriched annually, as indicated, it is 
surprising the number of years the crowns 
will continue productive, especially so if not — 
hurried too early in the season. Jai 


Kitchen garden a 

Sow a few seeds of Vegetable Marrow 
singly in small pots and place in a warm — 
house to germinate. Remove them to a 
cooler structure as soon as the seedlings ap- 
pear, and give each the support of a stake. 
Continue to plant out Lettuce in frames and_ 
make a fresh sowing for planting in the open — 
later on. Make a sowing of Spinach on a 
warm border ‘facing south. Where there is a 
demand for Horseradish the planting of this 
may be carnied out now in deeply-dug 
ground. Place the crowns about 6 inches ~ 
below the surface and about g inches apart 
in rows 1 foot apart. Tel oP ee 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


April 8th and 9th, 1924 


From a spectacular point of view the show 
held on the above date was one of the most 
striking that has been seen this year. Dar- 
win Tulips and Daffodils were much in 
evidence ; also Freesias from Reading, while 
the new Chinese Rhododendrons from Sun- 
ninghill created much interest among the 
Rhododendron-loving public. Hardy peren- 
nials and Alpine flowers largely contributed 
to the gaiety and success of this meeting. 

Conspicuous among the floral exhibits were 
several magnificent displays of Tulips and a 
number of exceptionally fine groups of Alpine 

One of the centre tables was entirely filled 
by a very fine collection of Darwin Tulips 
from Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech. 
The blooms were exhibited in the bowls and 
boxes of fibre in which-they had been grown, 
and the exhibit was prettily finished with a 
border of the bright blue Chionodoxa. Pro- 
minent amongst the Tulips, which were 
shown in great variety, were Orion (cherry- 
red), Hitcheock (deep rose), Princess Eliza- 
beth (soft satin pink), and La Tulipe Noir 
(almost black). 

Another fine Tulip exhibit was that of 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, Southgate. 
Single early varieties occupied an entire 
table length and contained many charming 
varieties, 

Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Ltd., Edinburgh, 
staged a large, formal exhibit of double 
Tulips in pots, containing 18 distinct 
varieties. El Toreador (apricot and crimson), 
Turban (violet-purple with yellow centre), 
Mr. Van der Hoff (clear yellow), and Tourne- 
sol (yellow and crimson) being particularly 
attractive varieties. Tulips were also well 
shown by the Maytham Gardens, Ltd., Rol- 
venden, Kent. 

A splendid collection of Narcissi came from 
Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
which included the finest varieties in cultiva- 
tion. To mention but a few of them, John 
Evelyn (a magnificent creamy-white with 
large crinkled orange-yellow trumpet), Fire- 
tail (a glorified poeticus), and Danesfield 
(cream, with an enormous lemon-yellow 
But per- 
haps the most interesting of all were the 
numerous unnamed seedlings, many of which 
were particularly charming and full of 
promise. ; 

From Sutton and Sons, Reading, came a 
somewhat unique exhibit in the form of a 
magnificent collection of cut Freesias in some 
50 distinct varieties, the colours ranging from 
white and yellow through various shades 9f 
pink and mauve, orange, and buff. Un- 


- doubtedly this was the finest exhibit of 


Freesias ever seen, but we have come to ex- 
pect things out of the common from Reading. 
The usual gorgeous banks of Carnations 


came from Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath; 
_C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden; and Stuart 
Low and Co., 
Bros. filled an entire table with a grand dis- 
_ play, which included some fine bowls of per- 
petual Malmaisons, 
corner exhibit, in the form of a bed, of the 


Enfield. Messrs. Allwood 


and also a_ separate 


Allwoodi hybrids and the new perpetual 


_ border Carnations. 

_ Alpine exhibits and miniature rockeries 
provided a feast of colour, and were one of 
the most interesting features of the show. 


Gardens, tastefully filled with all the choicest 


subjects of the Alpine world, were built by 
the following firms :—Messrs. Carter Page 
~ and Co., London Wall; J. Cheal and Sons, 


Ltd., Crawley ; Skelton and Kirby, Pirbright, 


_ Surrey; Maurice Pritchard, Christchurch ; 


c- 


Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Twyford; W. H. 
Rogers and Sons, Ltd., Southampton; 
Fredk. G. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey; W. Cut- 
bush and Sons, Barnet ; and Bakers, Wolver- 
hampton. 

The limited space will not permit us to 
describe these delightful little gardens in 
detail. Choice and rare Primulas, Saxi- 
frages, Anemones, Gentiana, and Violas al! 
vied with each other for pride of place, and 
contributed their charms to a really wonder- 
ful collective display. 

Several fine groups of forced shrubs and 
greenhouse plants added a feast of colour and 
became centres of interest. Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Ltd., showed Clematis, Amaryllis, 
Wistarias, and various types of Azaleas. 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Barnet, 
brought a charming .group, which. included 
Japanese Acers, Magnolias, Lilacs, and other 
forced shrubs, and a nice group of Azalea 
indica. Messrs. James Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, exhibited a lovely group of 


- Cinerarias and double Tulips. The Cinerarias 


were of the dwarf-growing type and em- 
braced a wide range of colour, including 
many shades of blue, old rose, and salmon- 
pink. 

A very nice group of hardy flowers, Poly- 
anthus, Primroses, Dielytras, double Daisies, 
etc., was contributed by Mr. G. W. Miller, 
of Wisbech, and much admired for its touch 
of old-fashioned simplicity. Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co. showed a group of well-grown 
Acacias, Camellias, Chorozemas, Amaryllis, 
etc., and two very attractive groups of multi- 
coloured Crown Anemones came from Messrs. 
Reamsbottom and Co., West Drayton, and 
Messrs. Dicksons, Belfast. 

A brilliant splash of colour was provided by 
a collection of Zonal Pelargoniums shown by 
Messrs. Jarman and -Co., Chard, and a 
breath of sweetness came from the lovely 
exhibits of Violets shown by Mr. J. J. 
Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Dorset, and Mr. B. 
Pinney, Durmeston, Blandford. Choice Rho- 
dodendrons, Ericas, and many rather uncom- 
mon hardy plants from Mr. G. Reuthe, Kes- 
ton, Kent, made up a charming and interest- 
ing exhibit, and provided a happy hunting 
ground for connoisseurs and collectors of rare 
plants. Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Gar- 
den, also showed a collection of rare plants, 
including choice Primulas, Christmas Roses, 
blue Primroses, Hepaticas, and many others, 
backed by a pleasing group of Japanese 
Acers. 

A delightful group of dwarf Polyantha 
Roses in pots was shown by Rev. J. H. Pem- 
berton, Havering-atte-Bower, near Romford. 
The best varieties were Echo (lovely pink) 
and White Echo, both of which were laden 
with bloom. 

It was very refreshing. to see the Chinese 
Rhododendrons shown by Mr. T. H. 
Lowinsky, of Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, 
Berks. The species included R. bullatum 
(Farrer 842), a large, white-flowered Rhodo- 
dendron, fluted pink outside petals; a small, 
yellow-flowered species, R. sulphureum, a 


little out of character, having been brought 


on under glass, and R. calostrotum (Farrer 
1045), small, low-growing species, less than 
1 foot high, with port-wine flowers in pro- 
fusion. 


ORCHIDS 


Groups of these in great variety came from 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Messrs Charles- 
worth and Co., Messrs. Sander, Mr. H. T. 
Pitt, and Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt. Notable 
in the collection from Messrs. Low and Co. 


225. 
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were Odontoglossum Othello, Odontioda 
Adelina (of a rich purplish-violet shade), O. 
King Emperor, Cymbidium Kittiwake, and 
Dendrobium Pierardi. In the group from Sir 
J. Colman notable were Cattleyas in great 
variety, Lycaste Skinneri allamensis (very 
dark), Lycaste Skinneri delicatissima, Cym- 
bidium Ceres var. Cymbidium Conings- 


,byanum, Odontioda Bright Eyes (very showy 


and effective), and Cymbidium Elfin var. ; 
while in Messrs. Sander’s group we specially 
noted Odontioda Coronation var., Lycaste 
Skinneri Rajah, Cymbidium Alexanderi var. 
Odontioda Diana, Odontoglossum Dodema, 
Cymbidium devonianum, and C. Gottianum: 
Mr. H. J. Pitt had a very interesting group, 
including Odontioda Iris (very dark purple), 
Odontioda Keighleyensis (scarlet, white 
centre), and O. Ceres. Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co. showed Dendrobium atroviolaceum, 
Odontioda Brewi, Angraecum Sanderianum, 
Miltonia Venus, Cypripedium maudize mag- 
nificum, Odontoglossum crispum xanthotes, 
and Cypripedium viridissimum. 


FRUIT 


Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
put up some 12 varieties of Apples now in 
season. These were typical of the different 
varieties and showed what a wealth of Apples 
can be had if storing is properly attended to. 
Among those sent were Wagner, Clark’s 
Seedling, Lane’s Prince Albert, Calville 
Rouge, Belle de Pointoise, Rhode Island 
Greening, Calville Malingre, Newton Won- 
der, Edward VIJ., Royal Russett, Sir John 
Thorneycroft, and Encore, 


In the afternoon of the first day Mr. 
Montague Allwood delivered an illustrated 
lecture on ‘‘ Carnations and Their Hybrids.”’ 
As far back as history can trace the Dianthus 
(Carnation) was one of the most popular 
flowers, said the lecturer, right down the 
ages, until some 60 years ago, when the Car- 
nation and Pinks lost their popularity, be- 
cause they were developed as pampered pets 
for exhibition rather than garden decoration. 

To make the Carnation perpetual flowering 
under glass during the four seasons of the 
year is the greatest triumph in horticulture, 
and to-day the Carnation is regaining its 
popularity in the garden. There has been a 
mild revolution against the old florists’ laws. 
The modern hybrids, or mongrels; such as 
the new race of hardy perpetual border Car- 
nations, also the Pink Hybrids flower in the 
garden from spring to winter. These new 
races, with their marvellous colourings, vary- 
ing forms, and freedom of flowering, will re- 
store the Carnation’s lost glory to the gar- 
den, and a garden will not be a garden with- 
out them, whilst every florist’s shop testifies 
to the development of the greenhouse Carna- 
tion. Scent, colour, and lasting qualities are 
the greatest charms of the Divine flower. 


Trial of Kale, 1923-24, at Wisley 


The following awards have been made to 
Kales by the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society after trial at Wisley :—Award 
of Merit (especially for growing in small gar- 
dens) : (2) Cottager’s, sent by Messrs. W. H. 
Simpson and ‘Sons, Birmingham. (24) New 
Winter, sent by Messrs. Dickson and 
Robinson, Manchester. Highly commended: 
(31) Tall Curled, sent by Messrs. Toogood, 
Southampton. (33) Tall Green Curled, sent 
by Messrs. Nutting, London. (35) Westland, 
sent by Messrs. Zwaan and de Wiljes, 
Schiedam, Holland. (41) Northern Plume, 
sent by Messrs. D. T. Brown and Co., 
Poulton-le-Fylde, Lancs. Commended: (38) 
Moss Curled Exhibition, sent by Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, London. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpiTorR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Blanket weed in pond 


I have a small pond with plants, carp, and 
frogs. It is supplied with water from the 
main and has no natural outlet only when a 
plug is removed. It has been in existence for 
15 years and not till last summer has it had 
Blanket weed. About three months ago it 
was cleaned out, and lately the weed has 
again appeared. If I have it emptied is there 
anything with which I can treat the concrete 
floor that will kill the weed? 

(Miss) J. ARMSTRONG. 


|The best remedy for your trouble is sul- 
phate of copper, but first ascertain approxi- 
mately the cubic contents of water contained 
in the pond, following which you will be able 
to arrive at the quantity of sulphate of copper 
which you will require to clear the offensive 
matter from the surface. The proportion 
generally used is one part copper sulphate to 
750,000 parts or 1,000,000 parts of water. 
The copper sulphate should be obtained in a 
pulverised state, placed in a porous bag, and 
dragged through the water until dissolved. 
It does not matter how the sulphate is dis- 
tributed so long as it is done thoroughly. It 
may be dissolved previously and sprayed 
evenly over the surface provided no Water 
Lilies or other aquatic plants are in active 
growth. A cubic foot of water weighs about 
621 Ibs. We know of no preparation for 
treating the concrete walls which is not detri- 
mental to plant growth.] 


Wedding Bells 

(J. G.).—We do not know what you refer 
to as ‘‘ Wedding Bells.” The ‘‘ Wedding 
flower’? is Morza Robinsoniana syn. Iris 
Robinsoniana. If this is the plant you refer 
to we will give, in a coming issue, some 
notes as to its cultivation. It is happy only 
when treated to sub-tropical conditions. 





Crassula coccinea 

(J. Muirhead).—If this Crassula cannot be 
cut there is this to be said about it, that the 
flowers are very showy and last a long time 
in good condition, The only condition 
necessary to its success is a light, airy green- 
house, where the plants must be kept rather 
dry during the winter, but not so dry as to 
cause the foliage to shrivel. Old plants that 
were cut back after flowering should be 
brought into the house in September, and if 
they need repotting this should be done early 
in March. This will give them an impetus, 
and new growth will quickly proceed. 
The Crassula strikes readily from cuttings. put 
in in autumn into sandy soil, and those half- 
ripened should be selected. This may also be 
done in the spring. .A soil that suits 
Crassulas may be made. up of leaf-mould, 
peat, loam, and sand, with old manure 
added. Cuttings put in in autumn may re- 
main till the spring, when they should be 
potted off separately. Do not pinch the 
plants. Market growers often insert three 
cuttings round the edge of a small pot, and, 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 


more than four plants should be sent in any one . 


week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


when rooted, they are not divided, but simply 
dropped into the pots in which they are to 
flower. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Dwarf Japanese trees 

(Wm. Corden).—Dwarf Japanese trees 
need only the average attention given to 
plants grown in pots ; that is, sufficient water 
to keep the soil in a moderate state of 
moisture and an occasional syringing to Te- 
move the dust, which is sure to accumulate 
on the plants. No trimming of the roots or 
cutting in any way is required, as the plant 
has been gradually inured to this semi-mori- 
bund state by a process of semi-starvation till 
its stunted condition has become chronic, and 
any attempt to grow it freely would probably 
fail. If the soil becomes too much wasted you 
can easily add a little more. Apply to Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, 12, King Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. The trees generally seen in 
this dwarf Japanese form are Maples and 


Conifers. 
“FRUIT 


Apple Calville blanche 

(B. W. J.).—This is a weak-growing 
variety, and for this reason requires hard 
pruning. It can only be grown in this coun- 
try on a south wall. Even in France it re- 
quires a south wall. We have seen it grown 
on a south wall in a well-known Sussex gar- 
den and it did fairly well. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Countess Ruben.—We would advise you 
not to make up your own weed-killer. A far 
better way is to procure it ready-made from a 
firm like Joseph Bentley, Ltd., Barrow-on- 
Humber, Hull. Follow the instructions sent 


with it. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 


Wales.—1, Choisya ternata; 2, next 
week; 3, Olearia stellulata. 


Trade Notes 


Converting garden refuse into organic 
manure 

The increasing shortage of farmyard 
manure, the best of all fertilisers, and the 
necessity for producing more food during the 
later stages of the war, led to the invention 
of the Adco patent process for making a syn- 
thetic farmyard manure from straw and other 
waste vegetable material. Briefly, the Adco 
process consists in placing the waste material 
to be treated under the conditions for most 
rapid rotting. For this purpose it is neces 
sary to supply certain chemical stimulants to 
encourage bacterial growth. Just as the bac- 
teriologist prepares a special medium for the 
growth of the particular organism he wishes 
to cultivate in the tubes and flasks of his 
laboratory, so the farmer or gardener can 
now, by the aid of Adco reagents, prepare on 
an infinitely larger scale the mass culture of 
those useful and harmless organisms which 
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are essential to the highest fertility of his soil. 
Much of the experimental work in both 
field and garden which has made Adco 
accelerator available to the public has been 
carried out by Mr. W. Auton, who has charge 
of the gardens at Pyrford Court, Surrey, and 
the success attained is largely due to the 
active interest of both Lord and Lady 
Elveden. A full account of these experiments 
may be found in the pamphlet written by Mr. 
Auton entitled ‘‘A Garden Substitute for 
Farmyard Manure.”’ 


A neat garden label 

Mrs. Torkington’s patent label, known as 
“‘ The Wizard,” is one of the most attractive 
garden labels specially suited to the rock 
garden that we have seen. This label, made 
in two sizes, consists of a small red-clay 
tablet on strong, rustless wire supports, 
which keep it upright and easily read. Plant 
names when inscribed in waterproof ink re- 
main clear indefinitely. The label has excited 
considerable interest when shown recently at 
R.H.S. meetings, and is sure to be widely 
used as its advantages become better known. 


Obituary 


Charles Comfort 


We regret to record the 
"| death of Mr. Charles 
| |Comfort, which occurred 
suddenly at  Eskside, 
South Musselburgh, on 
April rst. Since the be- 
ginning of the year Mr. 
Comfort has been writing 
for us the calendar of the 
‘* Week’s Work in Scot- 
land.”” He was a regular 
contributor to this journal, 
and was always ready to 
help readers over their gardening difficulties. 
Mr. Comfort, who was in his seventy-second 
year, was a good, sound, practical gardener, 
and for many years he held the position of 
head gardener to Mrs. Haig, Bloomfield, 
Davidson’s Mains, Midlothian. aes 


‘LIST OF AWARDS AT THE R.HLS. 
MEETING ON APRIL 8th, 1924 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


Awards of Merit 


Odontoglossum Duke of York, from Mr. R. Garrish; Cym- 
bidium Coningsbyanum var. Mammoth, from Sander and Son, 
St. Albans; Odontoglossum crispum Mary Gratrix, from Sander 
and Son; Lelio-Cattleya |Golden Blossom var. Juno, from 
Sir G. Holford. 

Medals 


Gotp.—Sander and Son, St. Albans. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Charlesworth and Oo. ; Mr. H. Wit 
Pitt, Stoke Newington; Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., Reigate; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield. ; 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit * 

Violet- Princess Mary, from Mr. J. J. Kettle, Corfe Mullen ; 
Carnation Eldora, from Allwood Bros.; Arcteria nana, from 
Mr. G. Reuthe; Prostanthera rotundifolia, from the Director, 
Royal Gardens, !Kew; Rhododendron prestigiatum, from 
Mr. E. Magor, Lamellan. 

Medals 


SILVER Gint BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Car- 
nations; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for Freesias. 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Barnet; 
Messrs. Tucker and Son, Oxford, for alpines; Messrs. Carter 
Page and Oo., for alpines; Messrs. Prichard and Sons, Christ- 
church, for alpines; Mr. G. Reuthe, for alpines and shrubs; 
Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., for greenhouse plants and forced 
shrubs; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for hardy plants; 
Mr. F. G. Wood, for hardy plants; Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
Raynes Park, for Cinerarias and Tulips ; Mr, C. Engelmann, for 
Carnations; Mr. Jas. Douglas, for Auriculas. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, for 
Messrs. S. Low and 





hardy plauts; Mr. C. Elliott, for alpines; 


Co., for forced shrubs; Mr. T. Lowinsky, for Rhododendrons ; ~ 


Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, for hardy plants; Messrs. Rogers, 
Southampton, for alpines and hardy plants, 
Co., for Carnations; Mr. Kettle, for Violets; Rev. J 
Pemberton, Hayering-atte-Bower, for Roses. 
NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 
First-Class Certificate 
Narcissus Fortune, from Mr. Walter Ware, Bath. 
: Medals 

GoLp.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd.,Wisbech, for group of Tulips. 

Sinver GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow 
for collection of Narcissi; Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
for Tulips; Messrs. R. and G, Cuthbert, Southgate, for Tulips. 
Pitre BANKSIAN.—Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, for 
Tulips. 
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to mind by the sight of 


knowledge. Indeed, it is quite pos- 
sible for any reader who may follow 
the advice given in this article re- 
garding the preparation of the border 
and the choice of plants to grow all 
the flowers necessary for use in the 
rooms during eight- months of the 
year. It should be the aim of every 
possessor of a flower garden, be it 
large or small, to devote some space 
to the cultivation of plants producing- 
blooms suitable for cutting. There 
are no serious difficulties connected 
with their cultivation, and they are 
the most profitable of all flowers since 
they can be put to a practical use. 
Moreover, they will save more than 
the initial cost of the plants during 
their first season by rendering the 
owner independent of the florist and 
“his fancy prices. Incidentally, there 
is, of course, the pardonable, natural 
pride one may feel in the knowledge 
that the flowers are home-grown. 
There are two essential points in the 
-culture of flowers for cutting, and 
‘they must be strictly adhered to if 
“success is to be desired. The first 
consists in the making of a suitable 
border in which the plants are to 
grow, and the second in procuring 
strong, healthy specimens from a re- 
liable source. 
__ In connection with the border, 
_ choose, if possible, a site sheltered 
_ from direct winds, because the bulk of 
_ the plants to be grown is tall and 
likely to become broken if subjected to 
storms, despite the most careful 
staking and tying. The border should 
be in such a position as to receive the 
benefit of the sun’s rays during part 
of the day, many of the subjects being 
sun-loving plants. Should the soil be 
| heavy and of a moisture-retaining 
_ mature much can be done to improve 
_ this by deep trenching and digeing in 
| plenty of straw manure and old de- 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Hardy Flowers for Cutting 


HE supply of cut flowers to satisfy cayed leaves. Light, sandy soil will require keep down weeds and to aerate the soil. It 
the wants of the thome is brought plenty of good, well-rotted, farmyard manure. will also be necessary to plant the roots 
railway The main point, however, in the preparation firmly in the ground in order that they may 
vans packed with boxes .of flowers, 


by of the border, whatever the soil may be, lies have a good start. Place the taller speci- 





‘Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


The new Carnation Eldora, which gained an Award of 
Merit when shown by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 


The flowers are white, pencilled deep rose 


the well-stocked windows of the florist’s in thoroughly working the soil to a depth mens at the back of the border and water 
shop, and the spectacle of so many of two spits and at the same time in- each 
ladies on shopping bent carrying in their  corporating plenty of manure, which must be planting are sunny and dry it will be ad- 
baskets the inevitable bunch of flowers for placed some 6 inches below the roots. The visable to look to the watering of the plants 
the home. With the exception of forced plants intended for the border are perennial, | until they show signs of making new growth, 
blooms, and those imported from warmer hence the care necessary in forming the after which all that is necessary 


plant. If the days succeeding the 


is to hoe 


climes, the bulk of the flowers displayed in border. Due care must be taken to arrange between them occasionally and give water in 
florists’ shops may be successfully grown by -the plants some distance apart so that exceptionally dry periods. Now a word with 
anyone with a mere smattering of garden the hoe may be used during the summer to regard to 


THE PLANTS.—In compiling the list 
I have taken care to include only those 
flowers I can recommend, from ex- 
perience, to supply a bountiful harvest 
of really choice blooms for decoration. 
They are listed in alphabetical order 
and will provide blooms from June 
until the frosts destroy the flowers, 
but not the plants, which are perfectly 
hardy. In order to induce free flower- 
ing cut all blooms immediately they 
open. Provided the reader follows my 
advice regarding the preparation of 
the border and the purchase of plants 
a supply of flowers in infinite variety 
of colour will be assured at the ex- 
pense of very little time or money. 
Herewith my choice of plants, to- 
gether with a brief description. 

ANEMONE JAPONICA is an admirable 


subject for cutting... Flowers are 
borne in September. Height 2 feet. 
AQUILEGIA (COLUMBINE). — Ex- 


tremely quaint and pretty plants. 
Graceful flowers are produced during 


‘June and July. Height 3 feet. 


CaRNATION. — The whole of this 
article could be devoted to this 
glorious, | old - fashioned favourite, 
without which no flower garden is 
complete. There are numerous shades 
of colour to select from, and the plants 
may be had in bloom from June until 
November. Many possess a delicious 
fragrance, and all are admirable for 
cutting. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM (BORDER). — 
Another well-known class of  de- 
servedly popular flowers and indispens- 
able for cutting. Select a number of 
olants from a reliable grower’s list 
and order both early and late varieties 
to ensure blooms from September to 
November. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM MAximMuM.—Popu- 
larly known as the Ox Eye Daisy, the 
blooms of this are produced during 
the summer. 
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Coreopsis.—The variety grandiflora is best 
suited for our purpose. The yellow flowers 
are borne in summer. Height 3 feet. 

DELPHINIUM.—Produces superb flowers for 
cutting during the summer. Height 6 feet. 

Doronicum.—An early-flowering plant pro- 
viding yellow flowers of great value for 
decoration. Height 18 inches. 

EriGERON.—Excellent flowers, worthy of a 
place in the border, are borne during sum- 
mer. Height 1 foot. 

GAILLARDIA.—For general cutting few 
plants equal Gaillardias. They produce a 
wonderful harvest of choice blooms and 
should be grown by all; flowering period, 
summer and autumn; height 2 feet to 3 feet. 

GALEGAS.—Well-known plants the flowers 
of which are most useful. 

GYPSOPHILA PANICULATA.—The double form 
fl.-pl. is the best variety to grow. The flowers, 
which appear in summer, are borne in 
feathery panicles and are indispensable for 
mixing. with other blooms. Height 3 feet. 

HELENIUMS.—Showy flowers, excellent for 
cutting ; summer-flowering ; height 3 feet. 

HeELIANTHUS (SUNFLOWER).—A few speci- 
mens of this genus should be grown. There 
are several varieties growing from 3 feet to 
6 feet and flowering during | late summer. 

Micnartmas Daistes.—Invaluable subjects 
for our purpose. Plant a few clumps in vari- 
ous shades of colour and the foundation will 
have been.laid for plenty of attractive blooms 
during late summer and autumn. Height 
4 feet. to 6 feet. 

Pinks.—A few plants of this genus should 





be grown for providing fragrant blooms, 
Mrs. ‘Sinkins is most popular, bearing 


deliciously-scented flowers. 
PyRETHRUMS.—Both the single and double 


varieties of this genus: are grown by 
thousands, chiefly for cutting. Blooming 
during ithe early summer they are, without 


doubt, among the best of all plants for the 
supply of flowers for cutting. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


A cup for Peonies 


Pzeonies are so comparatively easily grown 
that it is a matter of surprise that they are 
not more largely used in our gardens than 
appears to be the case... In America their 
value has been realised for some time, and 
there seems to be many enthusiasts who culti- 
vate a great number of varieties. Among 
them the best known is Mrs. Edward Hard- 
ing, who published in 1917 ‘‘ The Book of 
the Peony,”’ and, more recently, in 1923, a 
smaller volume on ‘‘ Peonies in the Little 
Garden.”’ So convinced is Mrs. Harding of 
the value of Pzeonies for garden decoration 
that she has presented to “the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society three cups to be awarded in 
1924, 1925, and 1926. The first is offered for 
competition at the R.H.S. Show on Wednes- 
day, June 11th, 1924, for the best exhibit by 
an amateur of three flowers each of six 
varieties of Pazony.- Medals will be awarded 
as the second and third prizes if the exhibits 
are considered to deserve them. It is hoped 
that Mrs. Harding’s generous offer will en- 
courage a keen competition among amateur 
growers of Ponies. Entries ‘should be 
received by the Secretary of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Vincent Square, London, 
SW. 1; not later than’ the first post on the 
morning of Wednesday, June 4th, and all ex- 
hibits must be staged not later than 11 a.m. 
on the morning of Wednesday, June 11th. 


Warning against spraying fruit-trees 
while in flower 

The Council of the Royal Horticultural 

Society desires to call the attention of fruit- 

growers to the important part played in the 


oe 


- are distributed round it. 
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production of out fruit crops by bees and — 


other winged insects which visit the flowers. 
Experiments have proved conclusively that in 
most kinds of hardy fruits heavier crops are 
produced when the pollen of one variety is 
carried to the flowers of another variety of 
the same kind. Unless this is done, many 
varieties will produce no fruit, and almost all 
varieties bear better crops if pollen of some 
other variety is brought to them. The pollen 
is carried by the wild and hive bees and by 
other winged visitors to the flowers, and (ex- 
cept in Nuts and Mulberries) by these alone. 
Sprays applied for the destruction of pests of 
fruit-trees at times when these essential in- 


draw the attention of owners of fruit-ttees to — 
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sects visit the trees will naturally cause rhe) 
death~of friends and foes alike, and the ~ 
Council feels sure that it is only necessary to © 


the risk of killing these friends to avoid this 
source of loss. Spraying with various washes 
with the object of destroying green and black — 
flies, caterpillars, and the like can be safely 
and effectively carried out up to the time the 
blossoms begin to open, and again after the 
petals have fallen, without risk of danger to 
the pollen-carriers, and spraying should, 
therefore, be restricted to these times, | : 
Nothing is to be gained by spraying while the — 
trees are in flower. “ 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The first potting of seedlings ane 
cuttings _ 


S a regular reader of GARDENING ILLUS- 

TRATED, and with all due respect to its 

contributors, might I venture a few re- 
marks regarding ‘'F. J. F.’s’”’ article in the 
issue of March 22nd, page 177, re. the 
principles of potting. ~ To deal with seedlings 
and cuttings as a whole is absurd. I think 
‘““F.. J...” rather “exaggerates when “he 
states that ihe pots 12 plants in one minute— 
that is 720in an hour. It may be possible to 
accomplish this with cuttings and such seed- 
lings as Tomatoes, Cinerarias, Cyclamens, 
etc., where leaf and stem are of a consider- 
able size, but with such minute subjects as 
Begonias, Gloxinias, Calceolarias, etc., the 
task is not so easy. The position of the roots 
in the compost is all-important, but with 
Begonias, (Glioxinias, Cyclamens, and all 
bulbs or corms the crown’s S position is just as 
important. His method undoubtedly suits 
his purpose, but speed, although essential, 
and perhaps more so in ithese days of depleted 
garden staffs, is not the only thing to con- 
sider. 

My method of potting up seedlings is as 
follows :—Clean pots are of vital importance, 
as in the majority of cases repotting will be 
done later. If dirty pots are used trouble will 
ensue when knocking out for repotting. The 
compost used to suit the requirements of each 
subject, the drainage put into the pots, and 
all is ready to commence pricking off. Cover 
the drainage with rough, decayed leaves to 
exclude the fine compost. Fill the pot with 


the compost to the depth the soil is intended _ 


to be when finished, and press firmly with the 
tips of the two first fingers on each hand, 
forming a cone-shaped mound in the centre 
of ‘the pot. Lift the seedling carefully from 
its seed-bed, preserving intact all the roots 
possible, and with the left hand place it on 
the apex of the cone of soil so that the roots 
With the right 
hand place soil over the roots to the level and 
press firmly with the fingers, gently tapping 
the pot on the bench after the seedling is 
firmed. 

From my apprenticeship days onward A 
always used my fingers in preference to 
thumbs for firming the soil, as I consider a 
more uniform firming of the compost is ob- 
tained by the use of the fingers. 

When potting established plants into larger 
pots the potting-stick is used ‘to firm the soil. 
Adding the compost with the left hand and 
ramming \ with- the. right, /as °F, J.. F.” 
states, is all very well, but what about the 
steadying of the pot and keeping the ball of 
the plant down? My method of this kind of 
potting I will explain. Having attended to 
drainage and got the required amount of soil 
into the pot ready to receive the plant I turn 


out the plant to be repotted, remove the 
crocks and alittle of the surface soil. Placing 
the plant in position with both hands, I slip 
my first two fingers of the left hand one on 
either side of the stem, the thumb being on— 
the outside rim of the pot, holding the plant 
firmly in position, filling in and ramming 
with the right hand, and Cae the pot and — 
holding down the ball of the plant with the | 
left hand until the required amount of soil © 
has been put in. When hard potting is done 
the ball tends to work upwards if not held in © 
position. DUNNIKIER. 


Dielytra spectabilis lifted from the open © 
One of the oldest and, at the same time, ~ 
one of the hardiest of our herbaceous plants — 
—Dielytra spectabilis—enjoys a wide popu-~ 
larity, and few objects in a garden in May — 
and June are more beautiful when in flower, 
the pink racemes, surrounded by a wealth of - 
glaucous foliage, ‘being extremely attractive. 
No hardy plant responds better to gentle 
forcing than this Dielytra, and small clumps 
lifted from the open ground and potted can, — 
after a few weeks in a frame, be brought — 
into gentle warmth. It is a. water-loving © 
plant, and in this respect its wants should be — 
looked after when in the house. No winter, 
however severe, seems to harm the roots very — 
much, and this can, be understood when it is — 
remembered the plant is a native of Siberia. 
It is now recognised under the genus— 
Dicentra, and known by many folk as Bleed- 
ing Heart and Lyre flower. Propagation is- 
effected by division of roots in early spring. 
MIDLANDER. 





Tropzolum tricolor % 


Other Tropzolums may be more easily — 
grown, but they cannot be prettier than T. 
tricolor. Long ago it used to be a favourite, 
but it has almost disappeared from our gar— 
dens. The tubers start into early growth — 
naturally, so it is desirable to remove them 
from the old soil and repot them in good 
time. A good deal of attention is necessary. 
in respect of training in order that the wires, 
or branches, upon which the plants Bong 
may be effectively covered. a 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. — 
- 













Tropeolum. polyphyllum 

I wonder if Mr. J. Cornhill, whose inter- 
esting article on Tropzeolums appeared on_ 
page 218, could tell me whether T. poly-— 
phyllum is now obtainable, and, if so, where? 
It has been on a good many ‘of my order-— 
sheets this last season, and no nurseryman 
yet appealed to has been. able to supply a 
tuber. I have also been on the look-out for 
T. Leichlini (said to be a hybrid between T. 
edule and T. polyphyllum), but this seems to 
be equally extinct in the ‘‘ trade.”’ 4 
Talycafn, N. Wales. Av-Ts JoHNSON. — 





Daphne Blagayana in Scotland 
I~ enclose a photograph of Daphne 
Blagayana in the rock garden of Dr. 
Kidston, F.R.'S., Stirling. 
here, as there are over 300 blooms on it. It 
is in an open situation and the soil is light 
and gritty. Some of the leading shoots are 
simply pegged down and that is all that is 
done. Daphne Petrzea is another that does 
well and is a quaint little gem, simply 
covered with flower-buds. Some of the cold, 
icy winds we have had this winter have made 
havoc among rock plants in this district. 
JAMES SPARKS. 


The Tuberous Iris 


It is, unfortunately, too true that Iris or 
~Hermodactylus tuberosus is not to be relied 
upon as a garden plant in the colder districts 
of the United Kingdom, as I have, unfor- 
tunately, discovered by trial. Even in a sea- 
side garden in a comparatively mild district 
of S.W. Scottland it did not stand many 
winters, and I had reluctantly to abandon 
attempts to retain this strangely attractive 
Iris, about which I was much interested to 
read the capital note by ‘* R. O. C.”’ in issue 
April 12th, page 212. It is not a plant which 
appeals greatly to the lover of bright colour- 
ing, and many of my garden visitors were 
unable to agree with me in my liking for this 
Tris (for such I prefer to call it), This note 
may be of some use to those who may think 
of trying it, as it is a plant which can be 
obtained from the trade. I found it dived 
longest on a flat spot in the rock garden in 
__yery sandy soil. S. ARNOTT. 





The older Chrysanthemums 


I have been much interested in the recent 
correspondence concerning the older Chrys- 
anthemums, and especially in a note by Mr. 
Harris. Very distinctly do I remember 
promising him-a plant of Jeanne Delaux, of 
which I then had a stock, the variety being 
at the time a favourite of my employer, the 
late Countess of Selkirk. It appears strange 
that Mr. Harris did not receive the plant, for 
_ [Tam not generally forgetful, and having 
been obliged to others for cuttings or plants 
I always endeavour to assist anyone who may 
lack what I have. On the death of Lady 


It does very well. 


Chrysanthemum as 
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This plant is the despair of many gardeners 


Selkirk the usual inevitable changes took 
place, and leaving Balme (after a quarter 
of a century) the old plants were left behind, 
and I am not now, of course, in a position to 
help those who still admire the Chrysanthe- 
muins of the late ’80’s and early ’go’s of last 
century. Reading the notes, I cast my 
memory back in order to see how many I 
could recollect of the old varieties I grew— 
partly for sentimental reasons and partly be- 
cause they were undoubtedly worth growing. 
Among them I remember Jeanne Delaux, 
Pere. Delaux, Dr. Macary, Fleur de Hiver, 
Gloire de Rocher, Val d’Andore, Jardin des 
Plantes, of the ‘“‘prehistoric’’ sorts; and later, 
Mons. Gustave Henry, Etoile de Lyon, Mme. 
Carnot, Phoebus, that finely-coloured Chrys- 
anthemum Mons. William Holmes, Mons. 
Chanon de Leche, William Tricker, Milano, 
Souv. de Petit Amie (a special favourite of 
mine), Williani Seward, Mons. Ernest Capi- 
tante, Mons. Charles Molin, and many 
others. Long after these had been mostly 
superseded I continued to grow them, and no 
doubt thoroughly deserved the half-jeering, 
half-affectionate name of *‘ The Antiquary ”’ 
which was bestowed upon me by certain of 
my fellow craftsmen. 

It will be observed that the majority of the 
varieties above noted were of French origin. 
Our nurserymen had not then taken up the 
they afterwards did to 
such excellent purpose. It is always pleasur- 
able to look back upon old times and old 
favourites, and one is glad to know that, even 
yet, some few of the Old Brigade cherish 
kindly feelings for the Chrysanthemums 
which we grew three or four decades ago. 

W. McGurroac. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


The Bullfinch (Pyrrhula europea) 


I note the remarks of your correspondent, 
E. Markham, as to the above handsome bird. 
Though I am an ardent gardener and, inci- 
dentally, a keen field naturalist, I still refrain 
from the wanton desitruction—practised by 
most fruit-growers—of this, one of our most 
beautiful species. I should say, however, 
that I do not agree with the incorrect and 
one-sided pleas put-forward by over-zealous 
bird-lovers—that the only buds partaken of 
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A wonderful display of Daphne blagayana in a Scottish garden 


by bullfinches are those containing some 
noxious grub, for I know that buds of 
Plum and Pear are ‘‘ fair game ’”’ to all birds 
of this genus. The bullfinch, however, being 
of a comparatively shy nature can be 
warned off by the use of some unusual or 
ingenvous scare. 

Considering this attractive finch is now 
very scarce in some districts, though holding 
its own in others, its destruction by sparrow 
and rat clubs should be prohibited; I abso- 
lutely forbid it on my place. 

One would think that most gardeners 
should know that the damage inflicted on a 
fruit-tree by a charge of shot is far greater 
than the removal of some buds by a pair of 
bullfinches. 

Regarding the stripping of buds from 
Prunus pissardi, is ‘‘ E.!1M.” sure that bull- 
finches are the culprits? I could show him a 
large tree of Prunus pissardi completely 
denuded of buds, but not a single bullfinch 
has visited it this spring. The real vandals 
are house sparrows (Passer domesticus), and 
war on these should be constantly carried on, 
as they have far exceeded their proper num- 
bers and are detrimental to the increase of 
the more beneficial species. Even allowing 
that a pair in the breeding season do a certain 
amount of good—being mostly insectivorous 
at that time—it is far exceeded by the damage 
they do at other periods. 

Only to-day my attention was called to a 
large number of Polyanthus plants the buds 
and blossoms of which had all been picked 
off and lay strewn around on the ground. 
The same fate was shared by most of the 
Crocuses, especially the yellow. Neither of 
these plants are the genuine food of sparrows 
as the buds are to the bullfinch. It is sheer 
mischief with them. 

Besides much other damage they do in the 
garden itself, they are very aggressive to any 
unusual species, and a few seasons ago I 
witnessed. a number chivvying a_ beautiful 
cock pied flycatcher—quite a rare bird in this 
district. ‘So the slogan of all gardeners 
should be : War on the house sparrow all the 
year round, but spare the beautiful bullfinch 
and all other uncommon and_ beneficial 
species. (Gaptain) HAMILTON ScorTr. 


Hamildean, Ipswich. 
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Preston Hall Gardens 


RESTON HALL is the seat of Mrs. 
Callander, a horticulturist of no mean 
order, and her gardens are famous. 
Many of the specimen trees have been 
admired by eminent botanists. The hardy 
plants are wonderful when in full bloom. 


Amongst them are to be found Cam- 
panula lactiflora, Clematis montana alba, 
etc., the background composed chiefly of 


climbing Rivset and Sweet Briar. 

The general view of the garden is made up 
as follows :—On either side of the herbaceous 
border are Sweet Peas, and away in the 
distance one can see the Irish Yew, Cedrus 
Deodara, and the Sycamore, while in the 
foregr ound the plant enthusiast will find 
some very fine specimens of the stately Del- 


phiniums, Hollyhocks, Spiraea Anthony 
Waterer, the old-fashioned Pzeonies, and 
Michaelmas. Daisies in great. variety. 


Another feature of the gardens is the topiary 
work, chiefly in Box and Yew. 
W.-S. Cralc. 


\ 


Two bird’s-eye views of Preston Hall Gardens ; a 


Chrysanthemums for Garden Display 


T is always important in the growth of 

these plants to get them into the open 

ground early in the spring. Often one has 
noticed if the planting be deferred till late in 
May dry weather at that period prevents a 
satisfactory start. By dealing with the 
matter a month earlier, with the soil moist, 
rooting is taking place if indeed the tops of 
the plants do not move much. There is a 
risk of frosts, but this may be got over by 
affording some slight protection. When only 
a few plants are grown inverted flower-pots 
may be put-over them at night and taken off 
in the day; and when long rows are grown, 
as in my own case, Pea boughs or branches 
of shrubs are used and found effective. 
Young, newly-rooted cuttings are employed 
each year, and these are certainly preferred to 
division of the old stools. They may appear 
at first comparatively small, but before 
autumn, under equal conditions of growth, 
will out-strip the bigger and older plants. 

In most garden soils these early Chrysan- 
themums will flourish. <A very rich® soil is 


not advised on account of its causing gross 
growth, more particularly when a piece of 
land is devoted to them. This may be dug 
deeply. In borders, however, among mixed 
p:ants, the necessity for manure becomes 
more. pressing, and as far as possible the 
ground in each case is changed each year. 
When planted in lines I allow 2 feet between 
each and 18 inches from plant to plant. In 
beds or borders they would be put closer 
together for effect. There is something 
gained if a small basin be left at the base of 
each plant, so that when watering later there 
is a certainty of the roots getting moisture. 
In lines, a shallow trench serves-this purpose, 
and it is well to press the earth firmly when 
planting. One stake about 2 feet out of the 
ground is usually sufficient for each speci- 
men, and this support should be given early 
so as to be able to train the plant in upright 
fashion from the first. Let the plants assume 
a natural habit. This means, do not top the 
shoots; but it is advisable to remove any very 
early flower-buds that come. Flowers in 









July are not jee in colour, the mid-_ 
summer heat being too much for them 
When, however, the blossoms appear in large” 
numbers later the plants will need some 
assistance with liquid manures. At other — 
times throughout the growing season there 
may be a need for water.. Drought is usual 
the great preventive of satisfactory progress. — 
Treat Chrysanthemums in the ground well in— 
respect to moisture, and they require but little 
labour save occasional hoeing to keep the sur- — 
face of the soil open and free from weeds. 
When dealing with varieties it appears to 
me there have never been too many ; indeed, © 
some useful ones were lost during the war. 
I found a good old sort last year in Wells’ — 
Scarlet, really a coppery-coloured flower, and — 
find the name in the list of Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co. This is a splendid early variety, — 
quite ideal in growth and bloom. ~ It is in-— 
tended in these notes to recognise those / A 
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varieties only that flower early out of doors 
before frosts are likely to injure them, and at 
the same time bearing in mind excellent 
blooms. A great number of so-called early 
kinds do not open the flowers before well on 
in October, a time when it is obvious pro-_ 
tection may be necessary. Roi des Blancs 
is a good white, Wells’ Masse is white 
with a blush tint, ‘and Ralph Curtis is white 
with a cream tinge. -In yellows there is a 
good selection: Carrie, Horace Martin, 
Leslie, Golden Pol'y, and Florrie Wilkinson, | 
probably one and the same. Mme. Marie 
Masse and Normandie are pink. There is 
need of a good early pink. Good crimsons 
are Mrs. Wm. Sydenham, Dick Barnes, and. 
Goacher’s Crimson. Bronzy shades are well 
suppL'ed in Bronze Goacher, Crimson Masse, 
Crimson Polly, Harry Thorpe, Polly, and 
Mrs. J: Fielding. ce ae 

It is intended to pay more attention than 
usual to Cranford Yellow and Harvester, 
bronzy flower; these two last year came into 
line with those named above in the matter of 
time of flowering, and they are excellent. I 
may note, too, that one of the most satis- 
factory beds was composed entirely of the 
three varieties—Polly, Golden Polly, and 
Crimson Polly, a trio requiring really good 
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cultivation. All of the foregoing varieties 
bear double flowers. — 

Very early sorts with single blossoms are 
likely in the near future to be in request. 
They will be, indeed, when kinds that will 
conform to a good type in respect of dwarf- 
ness of plant and free-flowering qualities are 
more numerous. Seen growing, Sunstar 
is good in terra-cotta, and Glorious, Chief- 
tain, and Mrs. S. Smith are capital in 
crimson shades. Rose Perfection, Amber 


Queen—the names of these two denote the . 


colouring — Curlew in bright  rose-pink ; 
Nathalie, a shade known as crushed straw- 
berry; and John Woolman, rose-pink with 
white zone, are also good. Raisers are pay- 
ing considerable attention to the class, and 
Shrapnel, Doreen Woolman, Shirley Terra- 


cotta, Donald Wells, September Gem, and- 


Nectar are among the newer kinds worth con- 
sidering. Pee Se 


Transplanting Seedlings 
"T seting is a right and a wrong way of 


setting about most tasks. ‘There are 
very tew things which demand more 
delicate handling than the “‘ pricking off” 
or transplanting of tiny seedlings from the 
seed-pans to more open quarters. First of 


all, notice the extreme fragility of the newly- - 


created plantlet. The slightest squeeze would 


_ reduce it to pulp, a careless touch would 


damage its leaves, while the wee filaments of 
its rootlets are even more fragile. 
these things in order to emphasise the need of 
the most delicate handling. Many go farther 
than I do and say that the seedlings should 
not be handled at all, but be lifted from the 


seed-bed and transferred to other quarters by 


the aid of a forked stick; but that isa slower 
method which-experience in the work will not 
require. Se eaters . 

Seedlings are transplanted into pots, pans, 
or boxes. (I am not now referring to outdoor 
seedlings, for these are not very tender, but 
to those raised under glass.) The compost 
best suited for this purpose is one containing 
no nitrogenous manure nor any particles of 
any substances still undergoing decomposi- 


2 tion, for if these came into contact with the 


soft stalk of the plant they would cause it to 
rot or ‘‘ damp off.’”” It must not be heavy or 
it would become impervious to the tender 
roots, but rather on the light side, open, 
spongy, yet pressed together to a state of 
firmness. It should be ‘‘ new,”’ that is, if it 
has been used before it should have weathered 
in the heap for a whole year. Such a com- 
post would receive and retain warmth, and, if 
the drainage provided was-efficient, would not 
retain too much moisture. Scrupulous atten- 
tion to this first essential will prevent all 
kinds of trouble‘later. A pan or a box being 
made up for seedlings should have about 
rt inch of crocks spread over the bottom, and 
then be nearly half-filled with the siftings 
from the compost. These siftings, lying 


rather open beneath the thick covering of 


compost, have a special attraction for the 


roots, which, in a comparatively short time, 


run riot amongst them. 
I have already said that this compost must 


be made reasonably firm by pressure, and in 


~ making the holes in which to place the seed- 


tings a rather blunt dibble must be used so 
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that they shall not taper off to a point at the 


bottom. There should be space for the roots 
~_ to rest safely upon the bottom, so as not to 


run the danger of being suspended. 

In “ lifting ” the seedlings the greatest care 
will scarcely prevent some of the tiny fibres 
from being broken, and up to that extent 


- probably no harm is done, but we should aim 


‘to break as few as possible. Run the dibble 
close down inside the pot or pan in which the 
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seedlings are and gently lever them up until 
well loosened, then, taking hold of each one 
with the thumb and index finger immediately 
below the pair of seed-leaves, you can easily 
remove them from their bed and transfer 
them where wanted. The holes made by the 
dibble must not be deeper than necessary, but 
they should be wide enough to give ample 
room for the roots without cramping them. 
I have watched many a novice at this work, 
and have, on occasion, seen the operator 


pushing the roots in with the dibble because 


the hole was not large enough to take them. 
That is emphatically how NOT to do it, for, 
planted that fashion, they might, perhaps, 
recover and grow, but more probably not. 
We are sure of this, that they could not do 
their best. 

Another mistake I have often seen is made 


- in the securing of the seedling. A hole has 


been made, the seedling inserted, and the soil 
has been pressed around the collar. It is 
right only to press the soil about the roots, 
leaving the collar free. To do this the dibble 
must be pressed into the soil at about an inch 
from the plant and aimed near to the roots, 
not directly at them, and there the pressure 
must be. It holds the plants more firmly 
than any collar-pressure can, and ensures the 
hold of the root upon the soil by first ensuring 
the hold of the soil upon the roots. 

There is yet another mistake. Some people 
water a box or pan before planting, which 
makes the soil unworkable and in the sorriest 
condition for fine workmanship. If I had to 
make the choice I would rather have the soil 
too dry than too wet, but I want neither—the 
happy medium is the best. The time to 


“water is immediately after planting, giving 


sufficient to well settle the soil throughout 
the box or pan. After that a mere daily 
sprinkling will prove sufficient until growth 
actually commences, when daily waterings 
may become necessary. The seedlings should 
always be carefully examined, and only those 
that need it should be given water. 
E>], Ie 


Mignonette All the Year Round 


IGNONETTE plants can be success- 
fully grown in the ordinary soil in open 
borders, and this fact may account for a 

certain amount of neglect the plants receive. 

From quite an early date in summer till 
frosts come, Mignonette flowers may be 
obtained in abundance. The owner of a 
small greenhouse may have flowers aimost 
throughout the year. 

There should not be any aittempt to trans- 
plant seedlings as the result is rarely satis- 
factory. A rich, porous soil is the best, but 
in every case it must be made firm while in a 
fairly dry condition ; and although the plants 
succeed in a partly shaded border they do best 
in a quite open one. Having prepared the 
bed, making the surface quite level, sow the 
seeds broadcast and very thinly. Then, with 
a sharp-toothed rake, bury the seeds lightly, 
and finish the work by scattering a little more 
fine soil on the bed. To prevent the fly and 
slugs eating the tiny seedlings sprinkle soot— 
several weeks stored—judiciously on the sur- 
face. 

It will only remain for the cultivator to 
gradually thin out the seedlings so that every 
specimen retained will have ample room to 
develop. Even in very hot weather and pro- 
longed dry spells it is unwise to water _the 
plants. They may not progress much in such 
weather, but directly showers come the plants 
grow rapidly. 

A second sowing of seeds is sure to prove 
economical if made early in June and during 
a showery spell if convenient. To prolong 
the flowering period the cultivator should 
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gather regularly those forward spikes bearing 
a few seed pods and not allow any of the 
latter to mature on the plants. 

One of my favourite borders has been for 
many years filled with Mignonette and 
Shirley Poppies; seeds of the latter being 
very thinly sown broadcast among the Mig- 
nonette as the plants of the latter were about 
1 inch high. The Poppy plants grew rapidly 
and their delicate flowers appeared above the 
Mignonette. 

A few plants near to garden seats are 
always appreciated. 


PLANTS IN PoTs.—I would sow the seeds in 
34-inch pots in July in the north, and about 
the middle of August in the south. Use good 
compost and clean, well-drained pots. Sow 
about six seeds near the centre, cover with 
soil, place the pots on a bed of ashes in the 
open air, and place a piece of old sacking or 
similar material on the pots till the first seed- . 
lings appear, then remove the covering. Pay 
close attention to watering and thin out the 
resultant seedlings to one, two, or three—not 
more than three—in each pot. These plants 
may be shifted to 6-inch pots in October with- 
out disturbing their roots. Cold-frame treat- 
ment till November, and afterwards a shelf 
in a greenhouse, will prove ideal for the 
plants. The point of each shoot may be 
pinched off when they are several inches high, 
or natural growth throughout permitted. In 
the first case there are more spikes of flowers 
but smaller; in the second, fewer spikes and 
larger. 

I remember a gardeners’ mutual improve- 
ment society providing at their spring show a 
class for the best pots of Mignonette. Three 
were staged; one a single plant, another pot 
contained two plants, and the third three - 
plants. There was very little difference be- 
tween the three as regarded size, but the pot 
containing the single plant was first. It was 
a fine specimen plant, well branched, and the 
spikes were massive, upright, and the in- 
dividual flowers large. A specimen of the 
kind referred to requires considerable skill on 
the part of the cultivator. For pots, the 
dwarf-growing varieties, such as Giant- 
flowered, Selected Machet, and Miles’ Spiral, 
are the best. Hants. 


Making a miniature dell 


A garden which is all on the same level can 
never be quite so attractive and interesting as 
one where there are variations in contour. 
Even an ordinary small villa garden may be 
quite redeemed from mediocrity and made to 
look distinguished by the expenditure of a 
little labour, aided by an artistic imagination. 
The Japanese are, of course, past masters in 
this sort of thing, but anyone can accom- 
plish a good deal by varying the levels some- 
what, using what is dug out in one place to 
form a little rising ground in another. Quite 
a pretty effect can be produced by digging out 
a miniature valley or dell with a path running 
through it, the earth taken out being used to 
raise one or both banks or utilised elsewhere 
as needed. If one side of this miniature 
valley is shady it will look welt planted with 
Ferns. At the deepest part there may be a 
miniature pond if desired, and to anyone 
with a little imagination various ideas will 
suggest themselves by which the ‘‘ dell ’’ may 
be made quite one of the most interesting 
features of the garden or else a part of a 
larger scheme of landscape gardening. The 
chief thing to be borne in mind is that any- 
thing of this sort must be in proportion to the 
size of the garden. The making of altera- 
tions of this kind will furnish plenty of inter- 
esting occupation in the garden for the winter 
months, when often there is not much to. be 
done out of doors. Nols; 
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OR the first time in the history of the 
National Rose Society the- spring show 
was held tn a snowstorm. 

The weather for the day was quite in keep- 
ing with the long winter and late spring we 
are this year experiencing. Nevertheless, 
the exhibition was a great success. Of new 
Roses there were not many, but America, the 
new seedling from Ophelia, was quite the 
talk of the show. We anticipated this, and 
for that reason there was a capital illustra- 
tion of America in last week’s issue, see page 
221, but we must confess that we did not 
expect to see it in such quantity or in such 
splendid condition at this time of the year. 


Tea Rose Mrs. Herbert Stevens, shown by M i j 
; ; r. Hicks : 
y Gi SeAs Hammond, 
MaAg eae Rae : Burgess Hill, was 
Many visitors expressed their disappointment one of the sensations of the dav. ~Mr.. 
in finding this Rose scentléess, but it may be Hammond showed Richmond as _ near 


the blooms had been cut too long—when 
grown in the open we have found ‘it: very 
fragrant. The decorative tables of Roses 
again attracted a great deal of attention from 
the thousands of visitors that passed into the 
Hall from mid-day till closing time. These 
Rose-decorated tables were remarkably good ; 
in fact, many of them were so much alike 
that to the uninitiated it was next to im- 
possible to discriminate between them. Ap- 
parently the judges also found the same diffi- 
culty, with the result that two equal first 
prizes were awarded—a verdict that relieved 
judges of their responsibilities, but was 
almost as unsatisfactory to the lookers-on as 
another tie would be in the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge boat race. 





A remarkable feature of 


Vincent Square, April Sth, 1924 


the tables was that no less than eight of the 
1o were all decorated with the one Rose, 
Mme. Butterfly. 

The amateurs’ Roses were very fine in- 
deed, but we wish there had been more of 
them. The keen contest between Hammond 
and Holland for the best box of 12 blooms 
was an outstanding item of interest. This 
class contained the finest blooms in the Hall. 
It is curious to note how Richmond has come 
to the fore—it was quite the best red Rose in 
the- show. 

Some of the blooms in boxes in trade 
classes were obviously much overdressed. 
Owing to sunless weather there must have 

been difficulty in 
getting the blooms 
to open naturally, 
but even so, this 
« does”. not justify 
overdressing, and 
we were under the 
impression that the 
Society had. rigidly 
set its face against 
this pernicious prac- 


Lies 

Of the ~ large 
groups, Pember- 
ton’s. dwarf Poly- 
anthus stands out 
with prominence; 


his pot plants of 
Echo and the richly- 
coloured _Koster’s 


Orleans were 
worthy of_ special 
mention. 

The cerca) air 


group in the centre 
of the Hall, by 
A.-J. C. Allen, was 
also particularly 
good; in faat, Mr. 
Courtney Page re- 
marked to. the 
writer that it was 
one of the finest 
groups he had ever 
seen at this spring 
show. 


Amateut classes 
Great interest 
was centred around 
these classes, and 
the crowd was so 
great that it was 
with difficulty that 
visitors were able to 
inspect the boxes of 
cut blooms. The 
defeat of Mr. E. J. 
Holland.by Mr. 


perfection in form and colour as possible, and 
his bloom ‘of Mrs. Foley Hobbs, Amy 
Hammond, Florence Forrestier, G, Amédéé 
Hammond, Frau Karl Druschki, and 
Marcella were remarkable for their size and 
form. Itimust have been very close pointing, 
for the blooms in Mr. Holland’s box were 
remarkable for their splendid finish and their 
pristine freshness. He was particularly 
strong in pink Roses, his best blooms being 
Caroline Testout, William Sthean, Mrs. 
Joseph Welch, Gorgeous, and Mrs. Camp- 
bell Hall, the only weak bloom being the dark 
crimson Hadley, which everyone admired for 
its rich, deep. colour. There were nice 
blooms of the scarlet Earl Haig shown by 
Mr. Marriott, Carlton, Notts, who was third. 


April 19, 
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Mr. G. Hammond again had Richmond in 
grand form in Class 15, for which he carried 
off the first prize. 

For six blooms, Class 18, Mr. Hammond 
was again first, showing Mrs. Foley Hobbs 
in splendid form. Mr. H. Oppenheimer, 
Caterham, was a good second with six 
superb  and_ richly-coloured blooms of 
Maréchal Neil. 

Class 19, for six blooms, was won by Mr. 
L. P. Roberts, Westcott, Dorking, with fine 
specimens of Dean Hole, Mme. Constance 
Soupert, and Frau Karl Druschki. 

The basket of cut Roses, Class 20, one 
variety, was won by Mr. Hammond, who 
showed grand blooms of the pale yellow G. 
Amédéé Hammond. 

Mr. E. J. Holland was an easy first for a 
basket of cut Roses (Class 21), any varieties. 
The blooms, of unusual quality, comprised 
Caroline ~Testout, Frau Karl Druschki, 
Gorgeous, and Hadley. Mr. H.R, Darling- 
ton, Potters Bar, was second with a basket 
of comparatively small flowers and buds. 

Mr. G. Marriott, Carlton, Notts, was first 
for a basket of cut Roses, Class 22; Mr. J. N. 
Hart, Potters Bar; second. Mrs. Courtney 
Page’s bowl of Mme. Butterfly, which 
secured first place, Class 24, was most 
pleasingly arranged, and Miss M. E. West, 
Reigate, gained the premier award, Class 25, 
with a lovely vase of Richmond. 


New Roses at the Spring Show 


Forced spring Roses at the now annual 
event of the National Rose Society are an 
interesting study to the real lovers of the 
Rose, and for more reasons than one. 

Every year sees more people interested in 
spring Roses, for the amateur realises that 
the queen of summer flowers may be had now 
at this date, and the reward to the grower of 
spring Roses is great indeed. 

This season of the year sees a different 
aspect to the various varieties which, being 
often of an unknown character, adds a con- 
siderable ‘‘spiciness ’’? to the joys of Rose - 
growing. iG 

We are told that seeing is believing, but, 
be that as it may, smelling is deceiving. The 
writer went round to smell the new Roses, , 
and the first one to catch my eye was that 
grand variety America, which received the 
gold medal when~ exhibited by Messrs. G. 
Beckwith and Son and Elisha Hicks. Re- 
membering its full and delicious perfume 
when I grew it last year, I was much dis- 
appointed to note the lack of it at this date. 
Yet this is not-so with all forced Roses, and 
America is actually of better colour (bright 
rose-pink) when forced, and it is one of those 
Roses which will last a week when cut. 

Annie Laurie was the next new Rose to 
catch my eye. Last summer, during a spell 
of warm weather, I saw her under test and 
thought her an improvement on Mme. 
Butterfly, which she much resembles. ~On 
this occasion, however, She was not in best 
form, and we shall see her better later on. 

Elsie Beckwith was in a vase near by to 
America, and while of a similar colour she is 
not so large, although a fine Rose, and in my 
opinion little behind her bigger sister in 
value. Mrs. Geo. Beckwith, which secured 
the gold medal last year, was looking fine, 
while the delicious perfume of this Rose is 
not lost in forcing. This is a variety which 
will hold its own among the numerous yellow 
Roses. Although not quite so deep in colour 
as Golden Emblem the colour is clearer, 
and while also it is a better grower, and a 
better Rose as shown than the much-talked-- 
of Souv. de H. A. Verschuren, which was 
also exhibited among the new Roses. Sou- 
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venir de H. A. Verschuren is a gorgeous 
yellow shade, rather full form, and somewhat 
short in petal. : 


Clovelly was another debutante, and 
showed well as a forcing Rose. The colour 
is rose-pink in the way of Mrs. Geo. 


Shawyer, but Clovelly is deeper in petal and 
has more substance. A Certificate of Merit 
was awarded to the exhibitor, Mr. Elisha 
Hicks, for this novelty. 

Pearl White and Fairy Queen, shown by 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros., did not secure an 
award. The former is distinctly reminiscent 
_ of Niphetos, with a similar scent, while Fairy 
Queen is a white rambler. 

The cold weather experienced this season 
being of such a continued nature robbed this 
show of several other fine new Roses which 
would have made their appearance had the 
perverse conditions not so upset the calcula- 
tions of the growers. Had the show been a 
fortnight later more than one fine new Rose 
would have put in appearance in addition to 
those exhibited. Visitors to a show of this 
sort often fail to realise the anxious calcula- 
tions and care, and the forethought required 
to flower a few plants for a given date, and 
a hot spell in March—or a cold one—easily 
puts a batch of plants either 14 days in 
advance or behind the desired date. 


The Tables 


Class 10 was open to professionals, and the 
first award was a tie between Mrs. A. R. 
Bide and Mrs. May, who both used Mme. 
Butterfly. The third prize was awarded to 
Mrs. T. Adall, who used Melody (a: yellow 
Rose only really good when grown under 
glass), and the fourth to Mrs. Chaplin, who 
also employed Mme. Butterfly. 

The hot competition among dinner-table 
exhibitors has brought out a standard of ex- 
cellence which permits of no criticism of 
arrangement that in every case was in the 
correct low style permitting one to see over 
the table when seated. 

In the amateurs’ section, for tables Class 


23, Mrs. Courtney Page excelled and carried © 


the first prize with beautifully-arranged Mme. 
Butterfly of exceptional quality. Second prize 
went to Miss E. Griffith, who favoured 
Golden Emblem, and the faith was not mis- 
placed. For third position Mrs. Oakley 
Fisher, with Mme. Butterfly, tied with Mrs. 
-Charlton. 

_ The way Mme. Butterfly has been ex- 
hibited in the table competitions at several 
recent shows demonstrates that this variety is 
easily the most popular for this purpose, and 
perhaps rightly so. Competitors have to 
arrange their tables for daylight judging. If 
it were pogsible, a class to be judged by arti- 
ficial light would be instructive, and varieties 
‘of America shade. would then become 
more popular, for it is the fuller shades that 
score by artificial light, and, after all, it is by 
artificial light that one usually dines. 


Nurserymen 

_ The first prize for a bank of cut Roses 
(Class 11) was won by Mrs. A. R. Bide with a 
few Rose, Pilgrim—a very distinct shade of 
bright pink borne on long, very stiff stems. 
As shown, it was by no means a graceful 
| Rose, and we question if it will prove as suc- 
_ cessful as some growers imagine. 
__ In the midst of a display of Carnations 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. showed some 
fine new. Roses, including Columbia, a good 
deep pink, and Venus, a large pink Rose of 
_Magnificent shape, if anything inclined to be 
| a little too large and coarse—if a Rose can 
_be coarse—it is a stout-petialled variety of 
_ good, lasting quality. 

| A. J. and C. Allen’s exhibit secured the 
first prize in Class 1 for a group of pot Roses 
_ which occupied a commanding position in the 
centre of the hall. A good effect was 
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Dwarf Polyantha Rose Echo, a lovely pink shown by Mr. Pemberton 


obtained with a circular grouping of 
numerous dwarf varieties, mostly H.T.’s, and 
included such favourites as Ophelia, Angelus, 
Golden Emblem, Ethel Somerset, Lord 
Charlemont, Margaret M. Wylie, Mabel 
Morse, Rev. F. Page Roberts, Mrs. H. R. 
Darlington, Sunstar, and Hawlmark Crim- 
son. Three Pernetianas shown were 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, and Mrs. Beckwith, and 
best of the dwarf Polyanthas were La Reine 
Elizabeth and Coral Cluster. Chaplin 
Brothers, who were second iin this class, put 
up an excellent group, to. which additional 
interest was lent by the presence of three new 
H.T.’s—Lady Mond, Mrs. Tresham Gilbey, 
and Maud. Among dwarfs we noted the 
popular Hoosier Beauty, Golden Emblem, 
J. N..Hart, Richmond, Sovereign, Mrs. Hy. 
Morse, Lord Charlemont, F. K. Druschki, 
and Lady Hillingdon; and in standards, 
Ophelia, Geraldine, Mrs. Hy. Bowles, Lady 
Pirrie, and Mme. Butterfly. The Beacon 
(Hybrid Wichuraiana), a fine, tall, firree- 
flowering Rose of flaming hue, was specially 
admired, and another good Wichuraiana seen 
to advantage was American Pillar. 

In Class 2 (group of pot roses) competition 
was keen, and the honours went to B. R. 


- Cant and Sons, who displayed few varieties 


but all grown to perfection. Phoebe, Golden 


Ophelia, Covent Garden, Constance Casson, 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, Lady French, Padre, 
Sovereign, and Moyesii were shown. Elisha 
J. Hicks, who arranged a profusion of 
blooms with his usual artistry, was second in 
this class. America, Ophelia, Mme. A. 
Chatenay, Betty Uprichard, Mrs. G. Nor- 
wood, Chas. E. Shea, Mme. E. Herriott, Mrs. 
H. Winnett, Columbia, Mrs. H. Stevens, 
F.. K. Druschki,: Mrs. Geo. Shawyer, In- 
dependence Day, Climbing Lady Hilling- 
don, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, White Flight, 
F. J. Grootendorst, and White Tausendschon 
were the gems of a fine collection. George 
Prince, who also exhibited in this class, dis- 
played in very good form the following,:— 
Padre, Allan Chandler, Miss Lolita Armour, 


K. of K., Golden Emblem, Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet, and Florence Haswell 
Veitch. Paul’s Scarlet Climber was a popular 


feature of this group, and Seagull, a white 
climber, was also choice. 

The winning group of Polyanthas (Class 4) 
was Mr. Pemberton’s, and comprised White 
Echo (also pink), Edith Cavell, Rudolph 
Kluis, Suzanne Turbat, Ellen Poulsen, 
Koster’s Orleans, Mrs. Cutbush, Juliana, and 
Jessie. All were in splendid condition. Mr. 
Hicks, also competing in this section, showed 
fine plants of Edith Cavell, Coral Cluster, 
Ellen Poulsen, and Baby Tausendschon. 





“Gardening Tilustrated” photographs 
The early-flowering Rosa Hugonis 
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Some Notes on Eucalypti 


N a recent issue of GARDENING’ ILLUS- 

TRATED Mr. Arthur Garnett. asks for 

opinions with regard to Eucalypti or other 
Australian trees and shrubs suitable for plant- 
ing in the Australian War Cemeteries in 
Belgium and Northern France. The Wattle 
(Acacia) has-been adopted as the unofficial 
floral emblem of Australia. It is represented 
on the national coat-of-arms and on postal 
notes. I understand that the burial places 
of the Australians who fell in Gallipoli have 
been planted with species of Wattle. In the 
same spirit Maple-trees have, I believe, been 
planted around the graves of the Canadians 
to perpetuate their splendid services to the 
Empire. The Wattle would, of course, be 
out of the question for the localities Mr. 
Garnett mentions, and the next most suitable 
plant would certainly appear to be some 
species of Eucalyptus. Gardeners, as a rule, 
take little interest in the cultivation of the 
Eucalypti, and most books on gardening give 
no information of any value on the subject, 
and so it is not, perhaps, surprising that I 
have noticed no answers to Mr. Garnett’s 
inquiries. 

1 have been experimenting for the past 
years with regard to the hardiness 
Eucalypti (and other Australian shrubs) in 
this district, near Christchurch, Hants, so 
that a few notes of my own experiences may 
prove of some general interest. It may well 
happen that others, living in different locali- 
ties, may have come to different conclusions. 


15 


of 


Raising from seed 

The first thing is to obtain the plants, and 
there is only one really satisfactory method, 
i.e., to raise them from seed. Most seeds- 
men list one or two species, others can be 
obtained from France, but usually one must 
rely upon the kindness of Australian friends 
to provide all but the commonest. I have 
been fortunate in having seeds given me 
which were sent over by Mr. Walter Gill, 
F.L.S., Conservator of Forests for South 
Australia. I have also had some seeds from 


Messrs. E. and W. Hackett, seedsmen, 73, queges 





Eucalyptus leucoxylon var. macrocarpa 
after having been cut back, in a garden 
near Christchurch, Hants. 


By REV.,C. 0. S. HaTTON, B.A., E128: 


Rundle Street, Adelaide. However the seeds 
are obtained an effort should be made to get 
them from as cold a district as possible or. 
from a high elevation. Plants raised from 
such seeds will prove much more hardy than 
those of the same species from seeds gathered 
in warmer localities. The best locality of all 
is the high lands of Tasmania, where the 
winters are probably as severe as any in the 
south of England. The seeds should- be 
sown in pots in sandy soil in a cool house, 
and there is usually little difficulty in getting 
them to germinate. The seed retains its 
vitality for a considerable time, in some cases 
certainly for several years. The young plants 
grow very quickly and should be repotted 
before they get rootbound, sandy soil being 
used and no manure of any kind. - They 
should be kept in a cool house for two years, 
when they will be about’3 feet high, and then 
planted out into their permanent positions 
about the “end of May. Eucalypti should 
never be transplanted. They make long, 
rambling roots with no fibrous growth, and, 
however carefully the transplanting may be 
done, it is probable that they will die, and in 
any case they will receive such a check that 
they will probably never really recover. I 
believe that the miserable condition in which 
one so constantly sees these trees in gardens 
is often due to their having been transplanted 
instead of. planted straight from large pots 
into their permanent positions. 


Soil and situation 

The newly-planted trees should, of course, 
have a good stake. Being evergreens they 
catch a great deal of wind in our winter 
storms. The soil should be on the light side 
and it matters little how poor. A situation 
not too dry is preferable, though the trees, 
once established, will stand any amount of 
drought. In my garden trees planted on the 
heavier soil do not make half the growth of 
those planted on lighter land, and never look 
really happy. They require no lime, but I 





Eucalyptus Globulus at Hinton Vicarage 
60 ft. high, 5ft. lin. ingirth. Seed sown in 1907 





































have no experience as to whether they object 
to it or not. At this stage the inexperienced — 
grower will probably be surprised to see that — 
his plant does not bear the least resemblance — 
to some larger tree of the same species which — 
he knows. This will be the case even though ~ 
his plant is correctly named: Eucalypti, in 
their young state, bear entirely different — 
leaves from those of the adult tree. These 
juvenile leaves, as they are called, are usually . 
glaucous white, heart-shaped, stalkless, and 
clasping the twig. They are sometimes re- 
tained till the tree is upwards of 15 feet high. 
The adult leaves, which hang down on long” 
stalks, are much greener, narrower, and — 
often sickle-shaped. These peculiarities of 
the leaf system of the Eucalypti are explained — 
as being due to the conditions under which — 
the trees grow in their wild condition. The 
young seedling usually has to commence its” 
life under the shade of other trees and shrubs, 
and so requires all the sunlight it can obtain. 7 
Its leaves, therefore, are horizontal so as to 
expose the whole of the upper surface to any ~ 
chance rays of sunlight coming through the — 
foliage above. If the seedling manages to- 
survive in the struggle for existence it soon” 
pushes up its head above the surrounding ~ 
vegetation and is then fully exposed to the 
hot Australian sun. The problem the plant 
then has to face is not that of obtaining © 
sufficient sunlight, but of retaining its mois-~ 
ture in the hot, dry climate. To accomplish 

this the leaves alter their character and hang” 
down on long, twisted stalks so as to present 
only their edges to the direct rays of the sun, — 
thus minimising evaporation. The Wattles 
have solved the same problem in another — 
way. As seedlings they bear the true pinnate 

Acacia leaves, but many species afterwards 

cease to bear true leaves, and flatten out the 
leaf-stalk into phyllodes: to perform the 
functions of leaves. It is very difficult, if 
not impossible, to identify Eucalypti from the” 
juvenile leaves, and even after the mature 
leaves appear ‘the flowers or fruit are often” 
required to make identification certain. At 
the same time, an effort should always be 
made to ensure the correctness of the names. 
The flowers have no petals, but consist of a 

calyx-tube in the shape of a funnel or urn 
and a circular band of numerous stamens 
borne around the rim, the general appearance 








A smal!- specimen of Eucalyptus coc- 
cifera which has flowered freely for 
two years and is now bearing fruit — 
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being that of a camel’s-hair paint-brush 
coloured white, red, yellow, or pink, accord- 
_ ing to species. Though not very conspicuous 
-_uniless borne in great quantities, I consider 
¢ the flowers very attractive, and in some: 
species they are quite beautiful, I do not 
| think I have ever seen anything more beauti- 
ful than a good spray of Eucalyptus ficifolia, 
) with its pink and white flowers. This species 
: is quite easy to grow in a cool house, and 
will certainly be grown by everyone who has 
ever seen the flower. The flowers are usually 
formed the preceding year, and, before ex- 
panding, are protected inside the calyx tube 
by a cover or lid, which afterwards falls off. 
~It is this habit which gives the genus its 
name, from the Greek xa\irrw (kalupto), ‘‘ to 
cover,’’ and (eu), ‘‘ well ’’—*‘ well covered.” 
The calyx itube eventually becomes a hard, 
woody fruit, containing numerous small. 
seeds and hermetically sealed at the end 
with a circular cap—another device to pre- 
vent evaporation of moisture. The species 
which have seeded ‘with me take several 
- years to mature the seed, but this is probably 
not so in hot*climates. 

It must be frankly admitted that, looked 
‘upon purely from the point of beauty, only 
one or two of-the Eucalypti are worthy of 

' places in English gardens, but plants such as 
these, introduced from the far distant out- 
skirts of our Empire, have an interest and 
fascination for most of us quite apart from 
actual beauty. One or two are very attrac- 
tive, and, being evergreens, suitably occupy 
positions that it would otherwise be hard to 
fill. They also have the merit of growing 
very quickly. Their general appearance is 
somewhat ragged, and they soon begin to 
develop large gaps in the foliage as if 
branches had been broken off, which spoils 

_their symmetry. This does not appear to be 
‘due to the unsuitable nature of our climate, 

~ as I have noticed the same characteristic in 
photographs from Australia. 


[We are indebted to our correspondent for 
these culture hints on a genus of which so 
dittle is known in this country. The conclud- 
ing article, containing descriptions of the 
hardiest known species, will be published next 
week.—ED. | 





Climbing plants for walls and 
arches 


One sees in some gardens walls, arbours, 
and arches bare and inadequately furnished 
with climbers, and in others too many, so 


that there is overcrowding. ‘To be successful - 


with climbers one must study the habit and 
capabilities of each kind of plant that is 
selected. In the small garden quite a nice 
variety of small-growing climbers would find 
ample space to grow in. : 

SOME SUITABLE KINDS FOR THE VILLA GARDEN. 
—The Ampelopsis may be given a _ place 
providing its shoots can be kept within 

__ bounds. The varieties Veitchi, Lowi, muralis, 

and Veitchi purpurea will afford the amateur 
much interest. Akebia’ quinata, with its _ 
fragrant purple flowers and then the berries, 

is another suitable plant. Clematis Jack- 

a -manni, its white variety, C. Marcel Moser, 

Soe: Nellie Moser, and C. Mme. Edouard ~ 
Andre, also C. graveoleus, C. Flammula, and_ 
_ C- orientalis, the last very sweet-scented, may 
be planted with advantage. | Jasminum 
officinale, with small, white, fragrant 
__ flowers, can be restricted to quite a small 
space, J. revolutum, also evergreen, vellow 
_. flowers, is suitable for warm corners, and J. 
i _ nudiflorum, yellow, leafless in winter, but 
_ ‘bearing flowers freely then, must be included. 
I fave seen the last-named flourishing and 
blooming profusely in a cold, draughty 
passage in a northern county during a very 
_ severe winter, thus proving its hardiness and 
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suitability for planting in town gardens all 
over the country. Ivies are generally relied 
upon for covering walls- and old fences. 
Solanum. jasminoides grows rapidly in shel- 
tered positions in the coast districts of the 
southern counties. It is, of course, not 
hardy, but on account of the general beauty 
of the plant and its lovely white sprays of 


flowers an attempt should be made to grow 
and protect a few plants in sheltered gardens. 


SOME SUITABLE KINDS FOR THE LARGE GAR- 
DEN.—In addition to all those kinds named 
above—which are, of course, in place in any 
garden—the following may be selected for 
quickly furnishing large spaces on walls or 
fences and long  pergolas : — Ampelopsis 
muralis, Aristolochia Sipho (the Dutchman’s 
Pipe), Clematis Flammula, C. montana, C. 
Vitalba, C. Viticella, C. paniculata, and the 
many hybrid ‘forms of Clematis, Lonicera 
Halleana, L. Standishi, L. fragrantissima, 
and L, sempervirens. A-grand plant that 
can be treated as a climber, but» shows to 

est advantage on the north or north-west 
side of a mansion or very high wall, is 
Muehlenbeckia complexa. The _ trailing 
shoots rival those of’ the Smilax in neatness 
and delicacy of leaf, and the growth annually 
made often approaches 20 feet, 12 feet to 15 
feet being common lengths. Polygonum 
Baldschuanicum, another rapid ‘climber bear- 
ing white flowers, is very suitable for cover- 
ing old stumps, ruins, walls, and arbours. 
The two remaining kinds to recommend 
here are the ornamental-leaved Vines and the 
Wistarias, W. sinensis being a most appro- 
priate subject for training over anv large 
building or pergola. ECB, 


Solanum jasminoides 


Usually classed as a half-hardy plant suit- 
able for draping the cool greenhouse, for 
which it is most satisfactory on account of its 
quick growth and profuse flowering, provided 
it is kept scrupulously free of green-fly and 
thrip, and within 2 feet of the glass, this is 
much hardier than many think, even away 
from the south-western counties. At Eltham, 
in Kent, there is a very fine plant covering a 
run of about 30 feet in length on the south 
side of a villa, and usually flowering well, its 
white, Jasmine-like racemes depending from 
the main branches in August and Septem- 
ber. To see this plant at its best one wants 
to tour Devon and Cornwall, especially near 
the coast, where it thrives and blooms most 
profusely during the months previously men- 
tioned. The finest plant out of doors that has 
come under my notice was trained over a roof 
of tiles covering a shed, and while in flower 


‘presented a mass of snowy whiteness, remind- 


ing one of the early spring-flowering of 
Clematis montana. Grown outside it appears 
to keep fairly free of aphis, but it is wise to 
examine the new growths in early summer, 
and if infested syringe with Quassia extract, 
which will quickly destroy it. 

Planting time will soon be here, but as the 
plant is generally kept in pots under glass 
the end of March or early April is the best 
time to set them out. A good friable loam, a 
little leaf-soil, and well-decayed manure will 
give it a good start, first satisfying yourself 
that no superfluous water will lodge about 
the roots. Although copious supplies are 
beneficial during summer one must not rely 


-upon the rainfall for plants occupying warm 


positions at the foot of walls. Young 


- growths need careful training until they fill 


their allotted space, and after the flowers pass 
the long shoots should be partially cut back, 
leaving the general overhauling until Febru- 
ary-or March, when spur back to two or three 
eyes all wood made the previous year, as it is 
the current year’s growths that supply the 
flowers. J. Mayne. 





Narcissus Auguste 


A new Bartri variety with a poeticus perianth 


Narcissus Auguste 


At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Mr. P. D. Williams secured no 


less than four Awards of Merit for new 
Daffodils, viz., Adela, Auguste, Hesla, and 


Killigrew. The variety Auguste, illustrated 
on this page, belongs to the Barri section, but 
it has the broad white perianth usually 
associated with the poeticus. The large and 
somewhat flat corona is canary-yellow with a 
frilled rim of deep orange colour. 


Polygonum campanulatum 


This is a most desirable border plant, as 
yet not sufficiently well known in gardens. 
One feels a certain hesitation about putting 
a Polygonum in a flower border because- of 
the rampant and all-invading character of 
some of the better-known Knotweeds, but no 
such caution is needed in the case of this 
good plant, for it spreads quite moderately— 
perhaps in three years a single plant may 
have expanded to a tuft 15 inches across. The 
bloom, about 18 inches to 2 feet high, comes 
in middle and late summer. It is something 
like a glorified Buckwheat, a loose cluster of 
pinkish-white, delightful for cutting. It 
should be remembered that the plant is a little 
tender and should have some slight protec- 
tion, especially in spring, when the tender 
young growth is sprouting. Geel: 


Hard-wooded plants 


This is the season at which the repotting of 
hard-wooded plants which may require more 
room, and especially those which have been 
cut back, ought to be undertaken. Such 
plants may _ include Camellias, Boronias, 
Epacrises, the Indian Azaleas, Heaths, and 
similar things. Special attention ought to be 
given to the drainage, and, in the case of 
such plants as require it, the very best quality 
of peat should be used. Watering must be 
very carefully done, and individual plants 
should always be tested before water is given. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Pears 

These are showing a bountiful promise of 
bloom, iand if all goes well a heavy crop will 
result. Apples, too, are equally promising, 
and Apricots have flowered well, but these 
are so Capricious that a prophecy of any kind 
at the present date of a crop would be mere 
guesswork. Peaches are blooming freely 
and must be protected until the fruits are 
seen to be set. The mulching of the trees 
growing on walls is still receiving attention. 
Some varieties of Pears fail to set their fruit 
satisfactorily each year, and where this has 
been observed it is advisable to fertilise the 
flowers with the pollen gathered from other 
trees of a totally different variety. Where 
bees are kept they often complete this task, 
but it is not convenient, and sometimes 
almost impossible, to keep bees in many 
gardens. 


Gooseberries 

Those trained to walls grow rapidly with 
the advent of warmer weather and should 
have their growths pinched back to within 
4 inches of the base to prevent crowding. 
They must also be carefully watched for the 
presence of green-fly, and, once discovered, 
the foliage should be sprayed with Quassia 
Extract or Abol. 


Vines 

The training and pinching of the shoots in 
successional houses will now require almost 
daily attention. As the shoots must be 
brought down very carefully and gradually 
any attempt to force them to their bearings 
will prove fatal. Thinning of the berries 
must also be constantly attended to as these 
attain the desired size. A small forked stick 
will be found very useful for opening out the 
shoulders during the thinning, as the berries 
should, on no account, be handled or 
brushed with the head—the latter a frequent 
cause of rust. The earliest house will now 
derive much jbenefit from an application of 
diluted liquid-manure from the farmyard or 
an approved Vine manure, which will greatly 
assist the rapidly-swelling fruit. Following 
the use of the latter, however, it will be found 
advisable to leave a slight opening in the top 
ventilators, both night and day, for a time. 


Flower garden 

Plant more Tufted Pansies as soon as they 
can be sufficiently hardened off, as the 
frames containing hardy plants must now be 
cleared to make room for the more tender 
plants. Attend to the training of the fast- 
growing shoots of Clematises, and, where 
not already done, see to the thinning of the 
Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans) and 
Jasminum nudiflorum. Plant Water Lilies, 
and if the plants are of the small sizes 
usually sent out from the nurseries at this 
season it will be advisable to plant them in 
baskets or large pots for a year in order that 
greater vigour may be developed, thus fitting 
them for the larger and more open water. 
These beautiful subjects are quite happy in 
12 inches and 5 feet of water, but a depth of 
from 2 feet to 3 feet suits them admirably. 


Kitchen garden 
Break up the soil with the Dutch hoe be- 
tween the rows of young seedling plants, and 
frequent hoeing of the Spring Cabbage, 
Salads and autumn-sown Onions will greatly 
improve and assist their maturity. Stake 
those rows of Peas which were planted out 
from pots and _boxes, and sow plots of 
Salsafy, Scorzonera, Kohl Rabi, and 
Chicory for winter use. E. MarkHam. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 
Vines 


In the earliest houses the berries should be 
swelling rapidly, and will benefit by a slight 
rise in temperature. Maintain 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night and 70 degs. to 75 degs. 
during the day by fire-heat, allowing a steady 
rise to 85 degs. by sun-heat. Give ventila- 
tion on the sheltered side of the house as the 
weather conditions permit, and damp walls 
and paths to maintain a moist atmosphere. 
Cold draughts, as well as anything approach- 
ing a stagnant atmosphere, must be avoided. 


It should be remembered that the first swell-_ 
ing has no small effect upon the ultimate size 


of the berries. As soon as thé berries appear 
to cease swelling, a day temperature of 70 
degs. will be ample. Maintain a steady tem- 
perature throughout the stoning period and 
discontinue early closing until the berries 
commence the second swelling. 


Woolly aphis 

Examine the Apple-trees for traces of this 
pest which has survived tthe winter spraying 
and destroy them by applying methylated 
spirit to the affected parts with a stiff paint- 


brush. If the labour can be aftorded 
thoroughly spray the trees with nicotine 
solution. 


‘Winter-flowering Begonias 


The hybrids represented by the varieties 
Optima, Mrs. Heal, and Fascination should 
now have passed their most critical period. 
A little moisture at the roots will now pro- 
mote young growth, which may be used as 
cuttings when from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length. These should be inserted singly in 
thumb pots of light, sandy soil, and plunged 
in a propagating-case with a slight bottom 
heat. 7 


Bedding plants 

Every endeavour should be made to gradu- 
ally harden the various subjects required for 
bedding. Remove the lights over the cuttings 
of Calceolarias, Pentstemons, and Antir- 
rthinums unless ithe weather is severe. Boxes 
containing Asters, Antirrhinums, Stocks, 
Lobelia, and a number of other subjects 
should be placed in cold frames, and every 
advantage taken of favourable weather to re- 
move the lights. Freely ventilate all plants 
required for this purpose. 


Violets 

Old plants of these should now be divided 
and the rooted crowns transplanted to a cool 
border. The plot intended for this purpose 
should have been trenched or deeply dug and 
well manured during the winter. Plant 
firmly about 1 foot apart and water as may 
be necessary until they hhave become estab- 


lished. Remove runners as they appear, use 
the hoe freely, and keep. them free from 
weeds. In the event of a hot season give a 


mulch of old Mushroom-bed manure broken 
up finely. This will minimise the watering 
and promote growth. “Runners which were 
rooted in cold frames during October may 
now be transplanted in like manner. 


Nympheas 
The present is the most suitable time to 
plant these. Plant in flattish wicker baskets 
in a compost consisting of good loam mixed 
with old Mushroom-bed manure or leaf-soil. 
The depth of water should be from 2 feet to 
3 feet, the smaller-leaved kinds being planted 
atthe margin. Where tanks are employed a 
bed of soil 6 inches deep and 2 feet in depth 
of water will be sufficient. - A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland 


(In resuming the writing of these weekly 
notes I cannot but regret the reason—the ~ 
sudden and untimely death of Mr. Comfort, 
wihose passing leaves Scottish horticulture 
distinctly poorer.] 


Chrysanthemums 

The plants ought now to be in cold frames, 
from which the lights should be removed, day 
and night, except when frost is likely to 
occur. There is yet time to strike a few 
cuttings which will make useful  single- 
stemmed plants in 5-inch and 6-inch pots, 
and which will be useful for grouping on side — 
stages which cannot accommodate _ taller 
plants. - Lightly syringe the plants in frames 
when the sun is strong during the day. 


Roses 

Where there are many Roses there is 
always plenty of work in attending to their 
needs. At this date the bulk of pruning will 
be over, and with genial weather and April 
showers the young shoots will soon push. A 
sharp watch ought to be kept for aphides 
and, later, for the leaf maggot, for if these 
pests are not dealt with expeditiously the 
future welfare of the Rose is, for the season, 
jeopardised. I have long come to the con- 
clusion that heavy mulchings of manure in 
the case of Roses are quite wrong. Give the 
plants plenty of depth of good soil, but why 
block out the sunshine from the roots with 
heavy dressings of manure? : 


- 


Poinsettias 

Those who desire to have a good batch of 
brightly-coloured bracts must now give their | 
attention to the propagation of Poinsettias. 
Cuttings should be taken when 2 inches or 
3 inches in length, inserted in thumb pots, 
and plunged in the brisk,bottom heat of the 
propagating-case. They soon emit roots and 
may be potted on as becomes necessary. By 
the way, attention may be drawn to the value 
of Clerodendron fallax, which is, perhaps, 
quite as showy and more easily grown than 
the Poinsettia. C. fallax is easily increased 
by means of root cuttings placed in strong 
bottom heat. 


Bedding plants 
These, or the majority of them, will no 
be in cold frames, and they must not be. 
neglected in respect of watering and, in the 
event of frosts, of protection’ The mats, 
however, ought to be removed early in the. 


‘day, and as the sun iis, generally, bright 


during frosty. weather free ventilation is in- 
dispensable. 


Dahlias 

These, too, will be better in the cold 
frame, but as they are susceptible to a very 
few degrees of frost it is advisable to cover 
them up every night meantime. ) 
there be a scarcity of any particular variety — 
the tips of the young plants inserted in_ 
bottom heat will soon strike. 


Vegetable garden : : 
Cauliflowers raised in heat and _ well 
hardened off may now safely go out. If 
there be a few handlights available these will 
give a proportion of the plants a decided 
start. Onions raised in heat should also — 
now be ready for going out. If Asparagus — 
beds have not yet been cleaned down and 
squared off, this work should not be longer 
delayed. A spare frame or two, if such be at 
liberty, placed over a portion of a bed will 
give gatherings in advance of the unpro- 
tected part. A tentative sowing of French 
Beans—a small one—may be made under a 
sunny wall. WititiaM McGurroG. 
Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, Mabie. 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Watering and feeding Ferns 


: NLESS it be in the case of quite young 
plants growing rapidly, one shift each 
season should suffice at the most, and 

even this need not in many cases be given 

provided the work when done is done well. 


More depends upon careful potting than many - 


growers are disposed to admit. To attempt 
to re-invigorate by means of stimulants 
plants, whether they be Ferns or not, when 
out of sorts at the roots is rarely if ever a suc- 
cess, whilst more particularly in the case of 
Ferns watering with clear water even must 
be attended to carefully under such conditions. 
It does not pay to attempt to recuperate any 
Fern of which a good stock in perfect health 
is at command. Ferns are, taken as a class 
of plants, moisture-loving subjects, more par- 
ticularly when in growth. - Some even when 
showing no signs of activity must not be 
allowed to become dry. Others when not 
growing may be kept fairly dry, and will 
benefit thereby. Some few kinds will even 
endure a fair amount of drought at any time, 
but it is not wise to carry this too far. It is 
readily seen, therefore, that to water Ferns 
indiscriminately is not a right plan to follow. 
Extremes in both directions should, of course, 
be avoided, but the extreme from drought is 
productive of the worst results. A good deal 
will depend upon the surroundings in every in- 
stance. If it be a fernery in which a humid 
atmosphere is maintained, there is far less 
need of continuous watering at the roots. In 
a house freely ventilated it is quite different ; 
here it is necessary to give much closer atten- 
tion, Ferns where either permanently shaded 
or fo a considerable degree during the 
summer need less water than those exposed 
to more sunshine. There is a risk to be run 
with the latter from this source, but the 
growth made by more exposure to light and 
less humidity is frequently the most enduring 
and satisfactory. Ferns placed in rooms, for 
instance, after having been grown in a moist 
atmosphere, will require more constant atten- 
tion; so will those in conservatories where 
freely ventilated. The amount of water that 
is absorbed by a healthy, vigorous-growing 
Tree-Fern is remarkable; this goes on over 
the entire surface of the stem as well as in 
the pot or tub, as the case may be. We have 
met with the best success with Tree-Ferns by 
pouring the water into the crown of the plants 
during growth, letting it run down the stems 
into the pots. The roots will oftentimes fill 
up the pot quite full, so that but little water 
can be retained. In such a case it is best to 
make a few holes so that the water can pene- 
trate the ball. When dealing with dwarf- 
growing Ferns which it is not deemed ex- 
pedient to repot, but which are still much pot- 
bound, and with a dense mass of fronds, it is 
a capital plan to stand such in pans of water. 
In doing this it must, of course, be noted that 
the pans are not constantly full, but if 
emptied every day or so no harm will come to 
them. 
_ FEEDING FERNS is most desirable under cer- 
tain conditions, the chief point to observe 
* being that of feeding only those plants that 
have filled the pots with roots. Some market 
_ growers use stimulants in the soil, so as to 
force the growth, and thereby obtain a rapid 
development in a short time. This answers 
very well for the purpose in view, but it is 
not to be commended. It is when pot-bound 
that artificial aids are most beneficial. Mild 
manurial stimulants are better than anything 
stronger ot more exciting. | Liquid-manure 
from the farmyard and a weak. solution of 
Peruvian guano are both safe and satisfactory 
aids to pot-bound Ferns. Artificial manures 
should not be used in the dry state, as most 
_ of these, if thus applied, injure the surface 
roots. Damping down between the plants 
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towards evening with weak liquid-manure is 
also beneficial. The applications of manure- 
water to the roots should only be occasional, 
otherwise the soil would be soured in course 
of time. Where there are masses of rhizomes 
upon the surface a slight surface dressing of 
Sphagnum Moss would be a great assistance 
in conserving moisture; it should, however, 
be removed before winter. ALCS 


Bulbs in Cocoanut fibre 
No: a few town dwellers experience con- 


siderable difficulty in. procuring small 

quantities of soil suitable for the culti- 
vation of bulbous-rooted plants in pots. In 
the circumstances all interested in these 
plants will be glad to know that a specially- 
prepared Cocoanut fibre now obtainable 
from florists and seed merchants is not only 
suited to the growth and flowering of almost 
all bulbous plants but that it can be had in 
small quantities, is cleanly to handle, and is, 
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Tropeolum Wagnerianum 


This species appears to have been intro- 
duced about 60 years ago, but I have never 
met with it, and have never seen it mentioned 
in any gardening paper. It belongs to the 
annual section, is a native of Venezuela, and 
was distributed by Haage and Schmidt, of 
Erfurt. A coloured plate published many 
years ago represents it as bearing long, 
tubular, dark-red flowers, with an expanded 
pale-green lip, and spreading black anthers, 
the leaves being pale green and wedge 
shaped, with sharp points. It is said to be a 
good wall plant, and if it blooms freely it 
should have considerable decorative value. It 
is stated that in its native land it blooms the 
year through. If this is correct it should be 
of considerable value for training up the roofs 
of small and medium-sized greenhouses, in 
the same way that tricolor and brachyseras 
are sometimes used. Climbing plants of 
medium growth for glass-houses are none too 
plentiful. Most of them are too rank of 





Crocuses in Cocoa-nut fibre in an earthenware basket 


generally speaking, more than an ordinary 
substitute for soil. In short, it may be re- 
garded as a perfect substitute, entailing but 
little trouble, and producing as a result 
flowers of the finest quality, as may be seen 
by the pan of Crocuses we figure to-day. In 
this prepared fibre all classes of bulbs may be 
grown in ornamental pots without the drain- 
age necessary for plants in soil. Bulbs and 
other plants may by its aid be grown for the 
Wardian case, the window-box, the sitting- 
room, or greenhouse, and at a minimum of 
cost, inconvenience, or attention. For the 
many purposes for which soil is used this pre- 
pared fibre is in every way excellent, and all 
interested in gardening should. make a note 
of the same. 

At the meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Vincent Square on April 8th there 
was shown a group of Darwin Tulips grown 
in this fibre by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 


Wisbech. It was a handsome group, the 
flowers of huge size and substance. It 
showed how bulbs thrive in this prepared mix- 
ture, A. G 


growth to be.permanent residents in the 
amateur’s greenhouse. Two other annual 


species appear to have been introduced about 
the same time. One was discovered in the 
Andes of Peru and was described and illus- 
trated by Hooker in his ‘‘ Icones Plantarum ”’ 
as T. cirripes, and is stated to have orange- 
coloured spurs and green petals. The other, 
named Deckerianum, after a Berlin amateur, 
is said to have azure-blue flowers, which 
probably resemble those of the tuberous- 
rooted. azureum, one of the loveliest green- 
house plants in cultivation. It is a native 
of Columbia, and was described and _ illus- 
trated in Karsten’s ‘‘ Selection of New and 
Splendid Flowering Plants,’? which shows 
that it was considered to possess considerable 
merit. Were they grown in this country, and 
what has become of them? Have they quite 
disappeared, or do they linger in some 
botanic garden? It is evident that they 
possess decorative worth. The blue-flowered 
T. Deckerianum ought to have considerable 
value; blue-flowered climbing plants suitable 
for the greenhouse are not common. 
J. CORNHILL. 
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A free-flowering strain of Cinerarias raised by a Northern reader 


‘ Cas 
Cinerarias 
HE strain shown in the illustration is-the 
result of crossing the florist’s variety and 
the well-known C. stellata, and combines 


the branching habit of the latter with in- 
dividual flowers of the former. 


The method adopted by me in the north is 


to make two sowingss, one about the middle 
of April, to produce flowers at the New Year, 
and a later sowing-—for succession. The 
seeds are sown in pans_of sandy loam and 
leaf-soil, with only a very light covering of 
finely-sifted leaf-soil. Then, after being 
watered through a fine rose, the pan is placed 
on the stage of a warm greenhouse until 
germination takes place. 
are well up they are kept on a shelf near to 
the roof glass and shaded from bright sun- 
shine, though the shading is remov ed on dull 
days and.at n: ight.- As soon as the seedlings 
are large enough they are pricked off into 
boxes, using a slightly rougher compost con- 
sisting of two parts old potting material 
passed through a t-inch riddle, mixed with 
one part leaf-soil and half part sharpsand. The 
young plants are pricked off with a distance 
of about 2 inches between them, and placed 
on the shelf again until ready to pot off into 
3-inch pots, which takes place as soon as they 
have made two pairs of rough leaves. 


In potting up for the first time I use a com- 
post of good loam, leaf-soil, and sand, with 
just a dash of wood ashes added. After 
potting they are kept close for a day or two 
and lightly syringed morning and afternoon, 
and, of course, shaded from the direct rays 
of the sun. 


As soon as the young plants recover from 
their shift, and are established in the pots, 
they are moved to a cooler place and gradu- 
ally hardened off till they can be put into a 
frame with plenty of air in the day time. I 
always keep the frame closed at night until 
well into June, but at all times my aim is to 
grow Cinerarias as cool and hardy as pos- 
sible. 

In my opinion there is no more valuable 
plant for the decoration of the greenhouse or 
grouping in the mansion, especially as one 
need not use pots larger than a 6-inch. Many 
of the plants in this illustration are only in 
5-inch pots. This batch was ready to pot into 
their flowering pots just when I was busy 


After the seedlings - 


and Their Treatment 


potting up the last of the Chrysanthemums, 
and what soil was left over was used for the 
Cinerarias, and apparently it agreed with 
them. Wh. Gee 


Growing Cyclamens 


Would you kindly tell me the correct treat- 
ment of Cyclamens from the time the seed 
germinates to their repotting after the dry- 
ing-off period. I have had a wonderful show 
this spring, but the gardener who grew them 
has left, antl the present man _is a little 
doubtful about their treatment, and I should 
be sorry to fail with them. 

Mrs. ELEANOR PAIN. 


[The fine examples of Cyclamen that one 
meets with at shows are generally grown by 
those who cultivate them in quantity. 
Cyclamens are more particular in their cul- 
tural requirements than many other plants, 
hence, when a house is devoted to their cul- 
ture the most suitable treatment can be then 
given. The seed may be sown in August, in 
a mixture of loam, leaf-mould and sand, and 
placed in a structure where a nice, genial 
temperature is maintained. It, as a rule, 
germinates irregularly, hence it should be 
sown thinly, as the earliest plants can then be 
lifted carefully and potted singly without dis- 
turbing the others. 
need a light position and a temperature of 
50 degs. to 60 degs. By spring many of the 
plants may be shifted into 3-inch pots, and 
soon after midsummer they should be ready 
for putting into pots 5 inches in diameter, in 
which they may be allowed to flower. During 
August and September the plants grow 
freely, when they will do well in a cold-frame 
provided care is taken to remove them to a 
warmer structure before the nights grow 
cold. When the pots are well filled with roots 
a dose of weak liquid manure once a week 
will be beneficial. Important items in the cul- 
ture of Cyclamens are to keep them clear of 
insect pests, thrips and aphides being particu- 
larly troublesome, to allow a free circulation 
of air without direct draught, to maintain an 
even temperature and a moist atmosphere. 
Plenty of light during the winter is also very 
essential. A liberal amount of water, con- 
sistent with perfect drainage, is. necessary. 
Old plants that have flowered may be kept 


—very essential. 


During the winter they ~ 


dry for a time after all the leaves have died +e 


off, but not before. They must then, 
July, be shaken quite clear of the old-soil a4 
repotted, after which they should be stood in 
a frame. Shade from the hottest sunshine is 
As the plants grow, plenty of 
air must be given, otherwise the young leaves 
are apt to damp. In dull, moist days it will 
be a great advantage to remove the lights 
altogether. See also Oy calendar for 
Southern Counties. ] 


The Camellia 


OBERT SWEET, in his ‘“ Hortus 

Britannicus,’’ published in ~1839 (third 

edition), and edited by George Don, 
F.L.S., enumerates and describes 89 species 
and. varieties as having been introduced or 
cultivated in gardens from 1739 to 1827. He 
gives 1792 as being the year of the introduc- 
tion of the popular favourite, Alba plena, and 
1806 as the year. of introduction of the 
favourite, for at least second place with the 
ladies, of Lady Hume’s Blush. The first- 
named Camellia has been with us 185 years, 


and Lady Hume’s Blush (Camellia incarnata) — 


118 years. 

In every instance, with two exceptions, all 
the species and varieties are greenhouse 
shrubs. During its period of growth and the 
early stage of bud formation no-plant is more 
responsive to, or better repays for, stove 
treatment than the Camellia. 

Camellias. are most oftef seen on floors of 
earth, gravel, or sand. These retain moisture 
and are cool, two things beneficial to the 
Camellia when bearing hundreds or thousands 
of buds. 
of the atmosphere in which the plant is placed 
lead to the loss of the Camellia buds. 

SETTING ’’? THE FLOWER-BUDS.—At one 
stage only during the growth and flowering 
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Any conditions which tend to aridity . 






of the Camellia does the writer of this article — 4 


allow ‘his Camellias to feel the effect of dry- 
ness at the roots... 
when the terminal wood-bud makes its 
appearance at the end of its first normal 
growth of the season. From that moment 
water was withheld from that plant until it 
exhibited a slight signal of suffering of the 
tender and soft young growths just com- 


pleted. This gentle check arrests their youth-_ 


ful vigour, and the strong wood-buds are 


converted into strong flower-buds at the end ~ 


of every growth. 


THINNING THE BUDS.—The, thinning of — 


Camellia-buds is important. In thinning the 
buds we keep two considerations in view. 
Firstly, to leave-room for the expansion of 
the earliest bud; secondly, to leave the 
next, or next but one, smaller bud. With 
this careful and judicious thinning we 
have not only obtained a maximum number 
of good flowers, but we have saved from 
death many of the good wood-buds upon 


which we have to rely. for our next season’s 


growth and the flower-buds for that season. 
When crowded and buried under and between, 
flower-buds and leaves sometimes damp off 
from lack of air and light. 


Another good result gained is that the plant — 
is less liable to exhaustion when thinning has — 


been judiciously carried into effect and the 
new growth is proportionately stronger for 
another year. J. U 


Richardia Effiottiana | 


This and R. Pentlandi are filling their com- 
paratively small pots with roots and require 
liberal supplies of liquid manure. Under no 
consideration should these be allowed to 
suffer from lack of moisture at the~ roots 
during the growing season. Maintain a 
warm, moist atmosphere and syringe freely 


until the spathes appear, when they will bene- _ 
fit by a slightly drier and cooler atmosphere. 


~ 


That stage is the period — 













VEGETABLES 


Spring Cabbages 


‘ 


af HIS place is exceptionally well provided 


with allotments. There are about 12 
acres of them for a population of some 
4,000 -people. Six acres belonging to the 
parish are controlled by the Parish Council 
and can never be taken for building, and 
several acres are glebe, so that the holders 
are in the enviable position of being able to 
improve their holdings with no danger of 
ultimately losing the fruits of their labour. 
In many instances the holdings have been 
‘taken just as the holder, by deep cultivation 
and in other ways, has added 100 per cent. 
on to the fertility of the soil. 
way the men cultivate their ground well, but. 
last‘autumn they omitted to plant summer- 
sown Cabbage. I have been looking over 
three acres, and the men, without exception, 
will have to buy every spring Cabbage they 
need. The timely sowing of a packet of seed 
and planting in early autumn would, for a 
few pence, have given them all they required. 
The majority of Cabbage growers in this 
locality are, in one respect, not up-to-date. 


In the matter of sowing they do as their 


grandfathers did. They sow the second 
week in August and plant out in October. 
By the growers of a past generation this 
method was supposed to guarantee the plants 
from bolting, but if growers for ‘ market, 
‘some of whom cultivate annually some 50 
acres of Cabbage, followed this method they 
would quickly be landed in the bankruptcy 
court. The plants would all start heading in 
at about the same time, thus creating a big 
glut, with the result that many wagon-loads 
would be unsold. Fifty years ago I have 
seen great heaps of White-heart Cabbages in 
Covent Garden Market which anyone could 
have for the trouble of taking away. If this 
happened at that time there would be worse 
gluts now, so that market gardens have, in 
-a general way, become so much larger and 
are more numerous. I have a nice breadth 
of Early Market which only awaits the ad- 
vent of genial April weather, which, with the 
aid of a litthe nitrate, will start them into 
free growth. The seed was sown in July 
and the plants were set out in the latter end 
of September. Green vegetables are scarce. 
-Early Cabbages are bound to be dear. Young 
plants have suffered and are not plentiful. 
They are 12s. 6d. per 1,000 in the trade; last 
year at this time I could have bought half a 
million at 4s. per 1,000. BYFLEET. 

_ Surrey. 


‘ = The Sweet Potato 


_ This is a perennial plant belonging to the 
Morning Glory family. Under cultivation 
it is generally grown as. an annual, 
-although in warm countries it is some- 
times allowed to continue growing for 
several years, the tubers left in the ground 
_ at the end of the season serving as material 
- for new growth the following year. The 
plant does not produce flowers or seed fre- 
quently, excepting in tropical and semi- 
tropical countries. _ When the seed is 
planted, the tubers-often differ considerably 
_ from the parent variety. The Sweet Potato 
_ has been grown in Europe and Asia for many 
"centuries. In the United States it is the 
second vegetable in importance. the Irish 
_ Potato being first. In Rhodesia and the- 
warmer parts of the Union the Sweet Potato 
flourishes and yields abundantly, and it may 
profitably be used as a cheap substitute for a 
__ part of the maize in native rations, while in 
- parts readily accessible to markets it finds a 
ready sale. 
_ A warm, sunny climate with a liberal rain- 
fall suits the Sweet Potato best. The best 


In a general - 


tion. 
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conditions for ripening are comparatively dry 
weather for the last two months of the grow- 
ing season, and heavy rainfall during this 
period may cause the tubers to rot in the 
ground, unless it is well drained. Excessive 
moisture in the latter part of the growing 
season also renders the Sweet Potato more 
liable to bruise and rot in storage or transit. 
Where Sweet Potatoes are grown under irri- 
gation most of the water is applied in the 
first half of the growing season. The Sweet 
Potato is one of the first vegetables to be 
affected by frost, and it cannot be grown to 
full maturity where the frostless season is 
less than about four and-a half months with 
good growing conditions. Immature Pota- 
toes are edible, but do not store so well as 
mature Potatoes, while the shrinkage is 
greater, and the yield is, of course, less than 
in the case of a fully-matured crop. A light 
loamy soil with a clay subsoil furnishes the 
best favourable conditions for growth. Ona 
deep sandy loam the crop will grow well, but 
the tubers will often be much longer than is 
desirable for marketing. If they are grown 
for home use, native rations, and stock feed 
this feature will not be so serious an objec- 
Sandy soils are likely to be low in 
fertility because of leaching, unless underlain 
by heavier soils. The Sweet Potato contains 
much less water than the Irish Potato, and 
has a higher nutritive value. If it could be 
grown commercially in temperate climates 


- and be stored successfully for long periods it 


would doubtless be a more important rival of 
the Irish Potato than it is at present, whereas 
it generally costs more than the Irish Potato 
in most of the world’s large markets, since it 
has in most cases to be transported long 
distances. 

- Dried Sweet Potatoes in various forms are 
now an article of commerce, and home- 
drying of the tubers for winter use is a com- 
mon practice. They are cut into pieces 
about 1 inch to 3 inches long } inch to 3 inch 
wide, and } inch thick, and dried in a similar 
manner to fruit. Before drying, the pieces 
are placed in a wire basket, not more than 
6 inches depth of Potatoes being put in at a 
time, and suspended in boiling water for 
about 10 minutes. The water should be boil- 
ing vigorously in order to separate the slices 
and reach every part of the surface of each 


piece. This process blanches the Potatoes 
and also partially cooks them.—C. A. 
Dawson in ‘‘ The South African Fruit 
Grower.” 


Leeks in spring 


Few vegetables are more useful than Leeks 
at this season, and with a little extra atten- 
tion in the way of lifting and laying in under 
a north wall they may be kept sound till May. 
Very large roots are not wanted. Those 
sown in March and planted out two months: 
later are large enough for most purposes. 
My plan is to make a later planting of the 
smaller roots after the time named. They 
may be planted rather closely in deep drills 
on the flat, and make nice material for spring 
use. If too large they run to seed more 
quickly. Many persons who object to Onions 
like Leeks, which at this season are good as 
a vegetable, being mild and also useful for 
flavouring. For late supplies I prefer the 
Musselburgh, the hardiest Leek grown. No 
matter how severe the winter, this may be re- 
lied upon, and though not so large as the 
Ayton Castle or Lyon, it is more suitable for 
late supplies. C.4P. 


Early Lettuces 
The amateur, if he possesses a greenhouse, 
especially a heated one, may enjoy really good 
and very early Lettuces at a small cost as re- 
gards labour. My method, a simple one, is 
as follows :—Several boxes of medium size 


, 
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are filled with a rich compost. They are 
placed on a shelf about 18 inches from the 
roof glass. The seeds are sown very thinly 
and lightly covered, the soil being watered be- 
fore sowing, but not after the seeds are soiled 
over. Ina short time young Lettuces appear, 
and while they are tiny some thinning out is 
done where the seedlings are growing too 
thickly. In due course some seedlings are 
carefully lifted and transplanted 3 inches 
apart to other boxes ‘similarly filled. They 
are taken from the seed-boxes in such a way 
as to leave some plants about 2 inches apart 
all over the surface, and the holes made are 
filled up with sifted soil. The undisturbed 
plants are the first to heart and become fit for 
use, being closely followed by the trans- 
planted ones. 

Plants raised later in a similar way are 
transplanted, some in boxes and others to 
cold frames. The Cabbage varieties are the 
most suitable for the purpose, Commodore 
Nutt, Early Paris Market, and a good strain 
of Tom Thumb being reliable sorts. 

ee GB. 


Rhubarb quarters 


Where the crowns have been forwarded by 
heating material packed around pots or 
boxes the same should not be too suddenly ex- 
posed to the weather. Leave the pots or 
boxes for 1o days or so after removing the 
covering. It will be noted that new foliage 
will soon push up more strongly for this little 
attention. No attempt to force these crowns 
for another couple, or even three years, 
should be thought of, after which they will 
quickly respond if well manured and kept free 
of weeds throughout the summer. As the 
ground gets much trodden on while gather- 
ing the produce it becomes necessary to fork 
in the manure before much leafage covers the 
ground, and all flower spikes that appear 
should be severed at the base as soon as 
noticed. Little should be pulled from plants 
that you intend lifting for early forcing in 
late autumn, marking such with a_ stout 
stake. This pulling frequently extends far 
too late into summer. It is a mistaken prac- 
tice and weakens the crowns for the succeed- 
ing year. Ayes: 2 


Kitchen garden 

Make a sowing of French Beans in pots or 
boxes and place in a warm house to germi- 
nate. Gradually harden them as soon as 
strong enough and plant out ina cold frame. 
Broad Beans raised in heat may now be 
planted out on a sunny, sheltered border. 
Make a good sowing of these in the open 
ground and another in boxes placed in a cold 
frame. Peas raised in warmth should also 
be planted on a south ‘border, space being 
allowed between the rows for intercropping 
with Turnips or Spinach. Make sowings of 
Marrowfat varieties in the open ground and 
keep a sharp look-out for mice.” The main- 
crop. sowing of Carrots may now be made in 
deeply-dug ground which has not been re- 
cently manured. 


Acetylene gas refuse 


(J. Gabbatas).—From an analysis of the 
residue from acetylene gas it has been found 
that the value of this product is entirely due 
to the lime it contains, other plant foods as 
nitrogen, potash, and phosphates being ab- 
sent. The lime is present either as slaked 
lime (in fresh samples) or carbonate of lime 
(mild lime) in samples which have been ex- 
posed to the air. It should prove an effective 
and cheap dressing for all purposes for which 
lime is recommended, and should be of 
special value on soils which are sour or de- 
ficient of lime or inclined to be stiff, and as a 
top-dressing for pasture. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpiITor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 


name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Moving Belladonna Lilies 

Will you kindly tell me the best time to 
take up and divide Belladonna Lilies? Also 
the most suitable soil and at what depth to 
plant them? PALLANT. 


[When one is asked to name a suitable sub- 
ject for a hot or sunny position it is not 
always that the best. plant for the purpose 
occurs off-hand to one’s mind. There is no 
plant better suited to the hottest position any 
garden can offer than the above named, pro- 
vided a well-prepared bed of good loamy soil, 
of not less than 23 feet deep, is assured. In 
this particular at least there must be no half 
measures and no makeshifts. Good turfy 
loam, some well-decayed manure, and a little 
old mortar-rubbish or charcoal, with sharp 
sand or grit, should constitute the mixture, 
unless the natural soil is sufficiently good of 
itself. The bulbs are of large size, and should 
be planted fully 6 inches deep. The base of 
a south wall and the border in front of the 
greenhouse are among the best places for the 
successful growth of this fine plant. It is 
perhaps difficult to say when is the best time 
for the removal of this Lily, for it is most im- 
patient at any time of being disturbed. The 
dry bulbs, however, should be planted as soon 
as received, and where plantations already 
exist the best seasons for replanting, when 
this is deemed expedient, are so soon as 
growth is matured in June, or equally good, 
immediately the flowering is over in Septem- 
ber. In any case, the bulbs, even of the 
largest size, will take at least two years to 
recover from the check. ] 


Artificial manure for Gladiolt 

(T. Y.)—Your query is rather vague, .as 
you do not mention the nature of your soil, 
whether light or the reverse. You will, how- 
ever, be safe in using a mixture of superphos- 
phate, bone-meal, and sulphate of potash. We 
have no idea as to the quantity you require, 
but to make the manure correctly you will re- 
quire 14 lbs. of the first named, 28 Ibs. of the 
second, and 14 lbs. of the third. Mix inti- 
mately and Apply 3 ozs. of it to each square 
yard of border or bed, as the case may be, 
and fork it in before planting Gladiolus, etc. 


Lilies from seed 

(F. M. B.)—Seed of the Royal Lily of China 
(Lilium regale) may be obtained from Messrs. 
R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, 
and from Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edin- 
burgh. It is probable that seed of Lilium 
martagon (the Turk’s Cap Lily) may also be 
obtained from these firms or from Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, but we think you may experience a 
litthe difficulty in obtaining seed of Lilium 
auratum. 


Starting Begonias for bedding 

(C. C. C.)—Plunge the bulbs in Cocoa-fibre 
and start them in a cold frame, or put the 
bulbs into a box and start them in the green- 


house. The former is a good way. The new 
roots lay hold of the fibre and the plants can 
be put out in the,open with some of .this 
adhering to them. Even when cool treat- 
ment is given it is not wise to start them too 
early, as if only } inch of growth has been 
made when the final planting takes place 
they go away strongly and soon make up for 
what some would consider lost time, and both 
the quality and the quantity of the blooms are 


better. 
VEGET ABLES 
Beet failing 


(Raynor). — The trouble is the disease 
known as Beetroot-rot, for which, as far as 
we are aware, there is no remedy. The 
attack is set up while the plants are in growth 
—i.e., through the leaves, from whence. it 
passes down to the roots. All affected plants 
should be pulled up and burnt, and the same 
with regard to roots found to be infected at 
lifting time and afterwards. Give ground 
where the crop has been grown a good dress- 
ing of lime and avoid growing Beetroot on it 
for two or three seasons to come. 


White fly on Tomatoes 

(W. Raynor).—This is very difficult to de- 
stroy in greenhouses. It may be killed by 
Tobacco smoke, and.as the insects are on the 
backs of the leaves it is very difficult to 
reach them in any other way. The plants at- 


tacked may, with advantage, be syringed 


with kerosene emulsion, Gishurst compound, 


_Tobacco water, or XL All. 


Pea sticks the second year 

(T. Y.).—Pea sticks, if in sound condition, 
may certainly be used the second year. A 
great deal depends on the kind of wood the 
sticks have been cut from. Spanish Chestnut 
and Hazel will usually last for two seasons, 
but Birch cannot be depended on to last more 
than one year. The life of Pea sticks can 
be prolonged if, after they have served their 
purpose, they are stood together in an up- 
right position instead of allowing them to lie 
flat on the ground, in which position they 
quickly decay and become useless. 


SHORT REPLIES 


A. Donovan.—Any seedsman can procure 
for you seeds of Sedum coeruleum. 

Laura Bray.—Sorry we do not know what 
you call the Perennial Cabbage, and are un- 
able to say where seeds of the same may be 
obtained. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

W. F., Northallerton. — 1; Staphylea 
colchica. 

B. B.—Probably Pyracantha coccinea, or 
Fire Thorn, but we cannot determine the 
species with certainty from such scrappy 
material—two small leaves only reached this 
office. 


Campanula speciosa 
I shall be glad to know where J can obtain 
a plant of Campanula speciosa. G. CLARE. 


oe 


April 19, 1924 
Goldfish dying 


Is there anything I can put into a pond © 
to prevent or keep down the hatching of mos- 
quitoes during the hot weather? I have two 
ponds about 12 feet by 8 feet with Water 
Lilies and a quantity of fish—about a dozen 
large gold carp and about 30 silver carp. I 
have recently put into the ponds about six 
dozen small goldfish, about 2 inches long, and 
although the old fish have been there for 
many years the small ones seem to be dying 
off one at a time, and I have lost about a- 
dozen extending over the last six weeks. The 
other day my gardener was watching them, » 
and saw two newts feeding on a dead fish at — 
the bottom of the pond. He formed the 
opinion, I think wrongly, that the newts had — 
killed the small fish. He has killed several of 
the newts lately, but I was under the impres- 
sion that they did no harm in the pond. If 
you can assist me in the matter I shall be 
very grateful. GEORGE HALL KING. 


Hunts. Daffodil Society’s Show 


A pleasant surprise awaited the judges, 
Messrs. S. F. Staffurth and J. Mallender, on | 
Wednesday, April gth last. Owing to the 
difficult weather conditions flowers were 
scarce, but the well-filled classes bore no 
evidence of this. Competition was very keen. — 
Messrs. Barr’s Cup for 24 varieties was won ~ 
by the Earl of Sandwich, who included in his ~ 
exhibit fine vases of Tresserve, Mrs. Krelage, 
Firetail, Bernardino, Comus, and others. His 
Lordship also won the GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED Medal with a perfect vase of Firetail. 
Tulips, Hyacinths, and Auriculas were well 
shown in pots, as also were Violets, some fine — 
bunches being on view. The only nursery- 
man represented was Messrs. Barr, who 
staged one of the finest breadths of Daffodils 
from their Rosemorran (Cornwall) Farm ever ~ 
sent out, Every section was represented, fine | 
flowers of King Alfred, Siegfried, Bernardino, 
Apricot Gold, Argent, and a host of the 
popular varieties, including the sweet-scented 
Campernelle Jonquil (odorus rugulosus). 
A capital company attended during the day - 
and listened with much interest to Mme. de — 
Siro’s. Hawaiian Orchestra. 4 “§ 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


The Newcastle and District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society held its monthly 
meeting on March 25th at Collingwood Café, 
Mr. R.-E. Richardson’ presiding. A resolu- - 
tion was passed that the Secretary get into 
touch with the Newcastle Flower Show Com-- 
mittee with a view to the Society being repre- 
sented on that Committee. The date for the 
Chrysanthemum Show was fixed for Novem-_ 
ber 14th and 15th, 1924. There was a beauti- — 
ful display of pot plants and cut flowers for 
competition, Mr. C. J. Dillon, gardener to — 
Mr. Harrison Smith, Mornside, Fenham, 
won the monthly special prize with a pot of 
Narcissus containing 38 first-class blooms. — 
Mr. Dillon also showed a seedling Auricula, — 
the blooms having a lovely perfume with 
large white ring and deep velvet edging. 
Mr. Forsyth, of Luton, staged a special ex- 
hibit of their well-known Caledonian 
Cyclamens. The Chairman of the Society, 
Mr. R. E. Richardson, gave a lantern lecture 
on ‘‘ The Nature and Anatomy of a Plant,’ 
tracing the evolution of the plant from the 
simplest forms to the most complex. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


John Smith; Galemire, Whitehaven.—List — 
of Violas and Pansies, 1924. _ 

Chas. P. Kinnell, Ltd., 65, Southwark 
Street, S.E. 1.—The Growers’ List of 
Nursery Garden Requisites. 

Charles Lewin Curtis, Cambs, England,— 
Seed and Potato list. ~ . 
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Protection of Fruit Blossom 


culture is the protection of ‘tthe blossom. 
It is a matter for surprise when we take 
into consideration the little expense required 
to protect fruit blossom, especially on trellises 
and walls, that it is not more often carried 
out. There are various materials that can be 


QO: of the most important points in fruit 


utilised for this purpose, such as canvas, 


woollen netting, etc., while many use the 
fronds of Ferns, boughs .of Spruce Fir, Birch, 
or Hornbeam. Serim canvas I have used a 
great deal, and it answers the purpose excel- 
lently. The material is quite reasonable in 
price, and with care will last-for years. To 
be efficient it should be so fixed that it can be 
drawn up and down. For this purpose poles 
about 3 inches in diameter at the base and 
tapering to about 2 inches at the apex are 
used. If the walls are 10 feet high the poles 
should be about 11 feet as they ‘have to be 
placed sloping away from the wall, so that 
the pole at ground-line is 16 inches away 
from the base of the wall. The top part of 
the pole should be flattened and fastened to 
the top of the wall, with the bottom of pole 
let into the soil about a couple of inches to 
steady it. The poles are about 8 feet apart, 
and about a foot from the base a hole is 
made and a_ strong 
wooden peg driven in, 
projecting about a foot 
sutwards, so that when 
the canvas is lowered it 
rests on these pegs, 
preventing the canvas 
from becoming dirty, 
and also in continued. 
wet weather from decay. 
As the canvas is to slide 
down, a staple should 
be driven into the wall 
the top of 
every pole which can. 


cord when ‘the canvas is up for the night and 
hung over the peg, making all safe from the 
wind. 

By the end of February I like to get this all 
fixed up. There is much harm done to fruit- 
trees on walls in early spring by strong sun, 
resulting in the buds being too much hurried. 
I do’not think many realise the heat there is 
on a south wall in early March, and this, 
coupled with extreme dryness in the air, ex- 
hausts the juices of the trees faster than the 
roots can supply a fresh amount. Therefore 
I always, during such extreme weather, let 
the covering remain over the trees the whole 
day. 

An excellent material for covering trees 
when in flower is woollen netting. There is 
another consideration, and that is a covering 
in summer to protect the fruit from wasps. 
For this purpose woollen netting is valuable, 
as wasps have a great objection to passing 
through it, owing no doubt to the numerous 
straggling fragments of wool crossing each 
other in all directions. If desired the one 
material could be used for both purposes. 

In districts where the common Fern 
abounds, the fronds, when of strong growth 
and stuck in properly, provide a very good 


covering. Those of a luxuriant growth 
should be obtained, cutting them at the end 
of August when solid. They should not be 
ripe or the fronds shed with handling, so 
losing ‘their protective character. See they 
are perfectly dried, putting them away in 
layers or bundles in a dry, airy place. Before 
placing these in position the trees must be 
pruned and nailed. Stick them in by the 
stalk end with the leafy part downwards, 
commencing at the bottom of the wall and 
continuing upwards. They should not be put 
too thickly, but the rows should just overlap 
each other to throw off snow. From the be- 
ginning to the middle of May they must be 
removed. 

As to boughs of trees, the best for the pur- 
pose is the Spruce Fir, which is most useful 
for protecting the Fig during winter. They 
possess rather a peculiar character, for the 
spray falls off during the leafing of the Fig, 
thus gradually inuring the tender shoots to 
light and air. It is during the thinning of 
Fir plantations these boughs can be obtained, 
and they should be stuck in similar to the 
Fern, using small fragments. Of course, 
there must be no loose, dangling ends, no 
matter what boughs are used, or they will 
injure the buds. _ If 
this form of protection 
is used it will have to 
remain on_ altogether 
until .finally removed, 
therefore they must not 
be placed very thickly 
or they will weaken the 
buds by obstructing the 
light. ineeet 


NOTES OF 
THE WEEK 


Saxifraga lantoscana 
superba 


- On the edge of the 
Pcanvas cords are 
~ fastened opposite each — 
_ pole; the ends of the 


This variety of S. 
lantoscana is a valuable 
plant and should find a 





“on the upper, and so 


~cords are passed 
through the _ staples 

from the under side, 
bringing them through 


the canvas will slide 
up and down with ease. 
When it is required to 
uncover the trees the 
‘canvas is lowered from 
_ the top of the wall and 
the cover drawn up to 
the top. A noose 
should be made in the 





Dense white sprays of Saxifraga lantoscana superba 


place in every rock gar- 
den. The type with its 
starry blossoms is very 


effective, but is sur- 
passed by the variety 
S: 1. superba, here 
figured, which has 


dense, arching racemes 
of white flowers. In the 
rock garden this is a 
most effective plant, 
growing and flowering 
with great freedom. 
The type and its variety 
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present no difficulty to the cultivator, pro- 
vided a free, open mixture of loam and grit 
be given them. Planted on a sunny raised 
ledge of rock they appear to advantage when 
in bloom in May and June. ACs. 


The Polyanthuses for the spring garden 


At the present time the Polyanthuses are 
among the brightest flowers in the garden. 
They are varied in colour, size, and form, and 
when grown in-arge colonies beneath ‘sum- 
mer-leafing trees and shrubs are decidedly 
effective. For rich and varied colouring 
these easily-grown plants surpass in beauty 
any of our spring flowers blooming at ithis 
time. Of late years such fine \strains have 
arisen that every grower should obtain a 
fresh supply of seed every few years and not 
be content to go on from year to year wilth a 
stock which shows signs of deterioration. 
The present is a good \time for sowing the 
seed, which will germinate, if sown in sandy 
soil and placed in a warm greenhouse, in 
about 12 days, from which time tthe little 
plants make substantial progress and may be 
transferred to cold frames in due course. 
When large enough to handle prick off into 
boxes, and iin about five weeks’ time they 
may be put out in rows on a partially-shaded 
site where, with the exception of hoeing occa- 
sionally and watering during dry spells, no 
further care is needed. The soil, however, 
should be in good ‘heart, and very. vigorous 
plants for putting out in ‘autumn will result. 
I much prefer these seedlings to old divided 
plants which rarely regain their vigour. 
Beautiful spring pictures may be obtained by 
planting these free-blooming plants beneath 
early-flowering deciduous trees and shrubs, 
such as Prunus Pissardi, Forsythias, 
Magnolias, and Pyrus japonica. 

E. MarkKHamM. | 


Iberis gibraltarica 


A considerable number of years_ago I was 
rather partial to plants of this Candytuft in 
pots. Grown under glass the heads of bloom 
were almost pure white, and visitors who 
knew the variety only as an out-of-door plant 
were, at times, rather sceptical as to the 
correctness of the name. To some extent 
they were justified, for, as is well known, 
when grown in the open the predominant 
colour of I. gibraltarica is lilac, or, perhaps 
more correctly, lilacomauve. Unlike others 
of the Iberis family, the variety under, notice 
is best raised from seeds, seedlings making 
fine spreading bushes almost 18 inches in dia- 
meter and which bloom exitremely well. 
Most of these Candytufts are best from cut- 
tings, but the reverse is the case with I. 
gibraltarica, and, as a rule, it produces seeds 
very freely. W. McG, 

Mabie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


National Auricula and Primula Society 

Many interesting points on the show 
Auricula are elucidated in the annual report 
of this Society, which we ‘have just received. 
There are, however, but few secrets worth 
knowing in the cultivation. According to the 
report they are four in number :—{1) A sweet 
wholesome compost must be used. (2) The 
utmost cleanliness must be maintained. (3) 
No. stimulants should be employed, no arti- 
ficial manures, or even liquid manures; all 
are, alike, injurious to the Auricula. (4) 
Careful attention should be paid to watering. 
The plants must never get dust-dry, nor even 
sodden; both are great evils. The happy 
medium is what is required. The floral meet- 
ing this year will be held in conjunction with 
the Royal Horticultural Society on April 29th 
and 30th, and lovers and cultivators of the 
Auricula who are not members of the Society 
should communicate with the Secretary, Mr. 
A. S. Hampton, 63, Tilehurst Road, Reading. 
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National Dahlia Society 


An effort is being made by the National 
Dahlia Society to bring before the horticul- 
tural public the merits of the various modern 
types of the Dahlia for garden decoration. It 
is realised that few other than enthusiastic 
Dahlia growers are aware of the marvellous 
progress made in the introduction of new 
varieties useful for garden and general 
decorative purposes. Moreover, the flower- 
ing period of the modern Dahlia extends 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Plants in bloom April 19th 


Barren Strawberry (Waldsteinia trifoliata), | very large Incomparabilis, 


Anemone ranunculoides, A. nemorosa, A. 
fulgens, A. Pulsatilla, A. Robinsoniana, A. 
blanda in variety, A. appennina in variety, A. 
scythinica, A. Hepatica triloba (pink, white, 
and iblue), A. H. angulosa in variety, 
Corydalis lutea, C. bulbosa, Polyanthuses ‘in 
great. variety, Primroses, Sweet Violets, 
Wallflowers, Periwinkles in variety, ‘Siaxi- 
frages (several), Aubrietias (many kinds), 
Dog’s Tooth Violets (Erythronium) — in 
variety, Iris reticulata, I. stylosa, Chiono- 


doxa Lucilie, C. L. alba, C. gigantea, 
C. sardensis, Puschkinia  scilloides, Nar- 
cissus in great variety, Primula rosea 


splendens, Crocus (many kinds), Hyacinthus 
azureus, Scilla sibirica, S. s. alba, S. bifolia, 
S. italica, Arabis (single and double white), 
Snakeshead (Fritillaria Meleagris) in variety, 
Arenaria balearica, Gentiana acaulis, Tufted 
Pansies (several kinds), Polygala Chame- 
buxus purpurea, Veronica filiformis, Litho- 
spermum prostratum, Lenten’ Roses — in 
variety, Helleborus corsica, Bardfield Oxlip 
(Primula elatior), Grape Hyacinths (Muscari) 
in variety,- Epimediums (several kinds), 
Omphalodes verna, Anchusa myosotidiflora, 
Orobus vernus, Pulmonaria saccharata, P. 
angustifolia azurea, (Daisies in variety, 
Ficaria grandiflora, Anchusa sempervirens, 
Anemone vernalis. 
Rhododendron ciliatum, ‘R. Tubergeni, 
Andromeda japonica, A‘ floribunda, Pyrus 
japonica in variety, Berberis fascicularis, B. 
Mahonia, B. M. nana, B. japonica, Skimmia 
japonica fragrans, Daphne Laureola, Prunus 
Pissardi (pink and white), Rosemary, © 
Osmanthus Delavayi, Forsythia viridissima, 
F. suspensa, F. ispectabilis, Pyrus communis, 
Gorse (single and double), Camellias in 
variety, Magnolia stellata, M. conspicua, 
Corylopsis sinensis, ‘C. spicata, ~ Rubus 
spectabilis, Alnus cordata, Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus Mas), Ozo Berry (Nuttallia cerasi- 
formis), Ribes atrosanguineum, Prunus, 
serrulata var. Hisakura, Erica carnea in 
variety, E. lusitanica, E. Veitchi, E. Darley- 
ensis, E. mediterranea, E..m. superba, E, m. 
glauca, E. arborea, Berberis Darwini, Buxus 
sempervirens, Laurustinus (three kinds), 
Grevillea rosmarinifohia, Dwarf Russian 
Almond (Prunus nana), Bullace (Prunus 
insititia) Azara microphylla. E. MARKHAM. 
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Daffodil seedlings not to be forgotten 


Everybody knows that the blue riband of 
the Daffodil is the Engleheart cup. It was 
won by jP. D, Williams,. of Lanarth, St. 
Keverne, Cornwall, with the 12 finest blooms 
ever staged for this coveted cup. This was 
not only the writer’s opinion, but endorsed 
by all Daffodil critics. All were Mr. Williams’ 
own raising and all but two under seedling 
numbers. No. 523, a self-coloured trumpet, 
is clear deep lemon-yellow, of faultless shape 












from July to the advent of frost. The won- | 
derful display in Hyde Park in the summer | 
and autumn of last year provided an excellent — 
example of the decorative value of the modern 
Dahlia. We hear that the National Dahlia 
Society has formed a special fund for propa- 
ganda purposes, and that contributions there- 
to are specially invited from the trade 
growers. The Secretary, Mr. W. Stephens, 
The Limes, 17, Elers Road, Ealing, W. 3, 
will be pleased to offer assistance and advice 
to prospective members. 


and proportions. It is one of the finest, if not 
the finest, trumpet yet raised. No. 866, a 
luminous clear 
yellow perianth, deeper-coloured cup with — 
green centre; the best in its class. No 324, 

Incomparabilis white perianth with a large in- 

tense red cup. The late Mrs. R..O. Back-— 
house was the first to put this type into pro- 

minence, and others followed, but hitherto all — 

these flowers thave ‘had rough, bad perianths, 
whereas No. 324 has one of perfect shape, 
faultless; in fact, all the blooms were fault- — 
less. Space will not allow description of all 
the 12 blooms, but whether it was Barri or 
any other division, if 120 points were allotted — 
to the 12 blooms they would gain 116, drop- 
ping only two points each on two blooms, 
not on account of their quality, but their — 
condition, and no doubt the recent weather 
had left its malign influence. Such wonder- 
ful blooms have never been seen. J. Lionel 
Richardson, Prospect House, Waterford, was 
second for ithis cup, and had at least six 
blooms of exceptional merit. ‘‘ Moruta.” 


Covering Asparagus 

The time will soon be here when gardeners _ 
will be taking off the covering of manure. If 
this is a heavy dressing it is advisable to do 
this. Any raking of beds should be avoided ; 
in fact, if the manure dressing is light it is 
best to leave this on and cover over with — 
1 inch of burnt soil or charred refuse. IThave 
in mind some beds that had been cleared of 
manure and raked annually in April. The 
growth was poor and thin, though the beds 
had not been planted many years. a 
The following year I left the manure on — 
and gave a dressing of burnt soil, salted as _ 
~usual in July after cutting. The extra — 
strength in growth was soon noticeable. The _ 
following crop for cutting was increased in — 
size. This method was followed for three or — 
four seasons, and instead of 2 feet or 3 feet — 
growth it was nearer 5 feet or 6 feet; besides, 
when the crowns and roots are exposed by — 
raking, the sun has a very harmful effect on 
these. Jas. Mappocks, J 


Transplanting Beetroot 


I think the most shapely roots of Beetroot — 
are produced from transplanted plants. It — 
-does not appear to be generally known that | 
this vegetable is easily grown from trans- — 
planted roots. I do not refer to the Globe ~ 
varieties or to the smaller kinds of the Long- — 
rooted. It is the larger kinds that I find ~ 
make the most shapely roots after transplant- _ 
ing. I practised this method first during — 
the war. My procedure is this, viz., sow the 
larger kinds, such as Market Favourite, the 
new non-bleeding kind, Middleton Park ~ 
Favourite, Pragnell’s Exhibition, and Blood- 
red as early as the temperature of the soil — 
admits. When the plants have made a nice — 
growth, and require thinning, take the plants © 
up by means of a weeding hand-fork or long — 
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trowel. Dig down deeply, and preserve the 
long root. Have drills drawn and well water 
these; then, with a long dibber or iron bar, 
make deep holes not less than 10 inches deep 
from 4 inches to 6 inches apart. Into these 
holes put the plants singly, after having been 
dipped in a bucket of water. Should the 
weather be hot and dry the foliage will wither 
and dry up. In about 1o days new growth 
begins, and the plants will make very nice, 
shapely roots by the end of September. These 
: roots will be very twiggy, but will be about 
6 inches to 8 inches long of very nice size, 
and much appreciated by the cook. Some of 
the end roots will be curled like a pig’s tail, 
| but this is no cletriment.~ 
The Gitobe varieties and the Round often 
grow into large, fat roots, about 3 inches to 
4 inches in diameter, and look most unin- 
viting when served. I have not tried trans- 
planting Globe and Round Beets, but doubt- 
less it would check growth and rice small 
roots would result. | OBSERVER. 


The fortnightly meetings of the Royal 
Horticultural Society 
| I can tell ‘“ Observer’? (issue April 5th, 
page 198) why one person—namely, myself— 
has never attended the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on the second day. Because 
I never knew there was a second diay. Wed- 
nesday being the cheap railway day from 
here (Hove) I shall now look forward with 
much pleasure to going, and feel much 
obliged for his letter. eed, Cae 





Old-fashioned Pelargoniums 


Some of the varieties named on page 815 
were of rather slow growth, but I never 
found this with Golden Harry Hieover, 
which, on the contrary, was of vigorous if 
dwarf. habit, individual plants, if lightly 
pegged, coveritig well some 18 inches square 
of space before the end of the season. It 
was used largely in the old days of coloured 
foliage bedding where facilities were not 
available for storing large quantities of the 
choicer kinds, like Mrs. Pollock, through the 
winter. A favourite arrangement for large, 
long beds was a broad central band of 

Centaurea carididissima flanked on either 
~ side by Coleus Verschaffelti and finishing 
_ with a broad edging of the golden Pelar- 
- gonium. It was a magnified type of carpet 
bedding as represented by Alternantheras, 
Golden Mesembryanthemum, and __ other 
things, and proved very attractive to the 
many visitors in some of our public parks. 
. For smaller beds Mrs. , Pollock, Black 
- Douglas, Mrs. Clutton, and Crystal Palace 
_ Gem were in great request. E. BURRELL. 


be Solomon’s Seal in bloom 
Fe Walking through a country churchyard in 
: 


< 


North Derbyshire early in April, when the 
snow lay on the ground, I was much sur- 
_ prised to find.a clump of Solomon’s Seal in 
full bloom, whilst in close proximity Narcissi 
had scarcely reached the bud stage. I have 
ae. always looked upon this old plant as hardy 
Ex and blooming in May, but was not prepared 
— to see it in full leaf and flower before 
Daffodils and other spring-blooming plants, 
[pee wich appeared starved from want of sun. 
Not far away was an old Cedar of Lebanon 
| = which broke the force of the wind in this 
exposed quarter, and that may have had 
something to do with the earliness of 
~ Solomon’s Seal, but to see if out before 
~ Narcissi and Scillas close by struck me as 
_— rather curious. MIcLANDER. 
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<p \siae Galtonias 

_ The note by ‘‘ Leahurst ’’ in your issue of 
— April rith, p. 14, especiadly the part relating 
to _ the necessity of lifting the bulls and not 
tie leaving them in the ground excep} in light, 
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well-drained soils, is interesting. The advice 
given is excellent, but there are some places 
in mild localities where one finds the ‘ ex- 
ception’? which we are told ‘‘ proves -the 
rule.’ I once saw in a North of .England 
garden in a mild district near the sea 
magnificent plants. of Galtonia candicans 
which were at least 6 feet high and had been 
left in the ground for several years. They 
were the finest | ever saw. In my own gar- 
den, even in light, dry soil, the bulbs which 
were left usually produced short, ‘stunted 
growths and flowers which failed to show in 
the least the regal beauty of this Cape 
Hyacinth. They are fortunate who can leave 
Galtonia candicans in the ground all winter 
and be assured of success in the subsequent 
seasons. S. ARNOTT. 


The Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya 
ternata) as a hedge 


This fine evergreen is one of the very few 
shrubs from Mexico that are hardy in Eng- 
land, and I agree with ‘“‘ J. M.”’ (issue April 
5th, page 204) that it is much hardier than 
some people imagine. |The accompanying 
illustration shows a hedge of this handsome 
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slightly heated he had no trouble whatever. 
His plants, when planted out, made rapid 
progress and were of exceptional beauty at 
the flowering season. I have never seen 
finer plants of L. Queen Victoria in anv of 
the many gardens where I have met with it 
before or since, S. ARNOTT. 


Double-flowered Michaelmas Daisies 


I am not specially devoted to double flowers 
of any kind, but they have their value, and | 
consider the doubles among the Michaelmas 
Daisies have not the lumpiness possessed by 
many. I am, therefore, not in accord with 
the Rev. Joseph Jacob in his dislike of the 
double Michaelmas Daisies, and am disposed 
to agree with the editorial note with refer- 
ence to Dick Ballard. We-must, of course, 
not carry the doubling too far so as to obtain 
lumpy flowers, but we have not got that 
length yet, and the doubles we have at pre- 
sent in commerce are, as a whole, «quite 
elegant. I confess that I looked upon the 
announcement of the first of the double 
Michaelmas Daisies with great misgiving. (I 
know as yet no double Michaelmas Daisy 
which approaches ugliness, and some of 





Mexican Orange Flower (Choisya ternata) in a Sussex garden 


shrub in a Sussex garden. The hedge, 
which is. sheltered, must be a great many 
vears old, and is literally full of flowers in the 
summer time, and sometimes as late as 
November. It is not unusual, however, for 
the branches to get cut by frost.in winter. 
The flowers are white with the fragrance of 
Elawthorn. Ba Ke 8 As 


Wintering Lobelias 

‘“Leahurst’’ has given a very practical 
and useful note upon these plants in GARDEN- 
ING: ILLUSTRATED (p. 214). The remarks 
upon wintering are of special value, as there 
are many losses among piants wintered in 
the open. Of those named, L. syphilitica 
and L. Tupa seem the hardiest, and next to 
that cardinalis type should, Iam of opinion, 
come. The ‘hybrids of L. syphilitica, of 
which we do not hear so much. nowadays, 
are hardier than such Lobelias as the popu- 
lar Queen Victoria. It may be added that in 
places where L. cardinalis and its forms do 
not winter well in cold frames they frequently 
require in some districts to be wintered in a 
slightly heated frame. One of the! best gar- 
deners of my acquaintance, who cultivated 
Queen Victoria with special success, told me 
that he never had any satisfaction with 
wintering it in a cold frame, but in,one just 


them are exceedingly elegant in their forma- 
tion. I think, also, that they stand longer 
as cut flowers than the singles. I grow a 
few double Michaelmas Daisies and I find 
they are favourites. 

An OLp Harpy PLANTSMAN. 


The Golden Heath (Cassinta fulvida) 


H, Greaves furnishes a capital note on 
this pretty shrub in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
of April 12th. Your contributor speaks of it 
as doing well in Devon, and, from my ex- 
perience, it is quite hardy. well north of the, 
fay, except, perhaps, in a few excessively 
cold gardens. I have seen it pretty badly cut, 
but never killed, in a specially severe winter, 
but when cut back it speedily recovered. I 
like it best as a low shrub, and prefer to keep 
it cut back, which may be done every spring. 
lf left alone it has a tendency to become 
lanky, as I have found with plants which had 
been left to grow as they pleased. I have 
never seen it 6 feet high, but on a wall I have 
met with it 4 feet in height, and one of my 
plants which had not been timeously cut back 
attained that height as a bush. In winter its 
seeds look almost like dull white flowers, but 
at all seasons its chief attractions are its 
lovely Heath-like foliage and the charming 
golden hue of the whole plant. Ess. 
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New Rhododendrons 


The famous Potsdam hybrids and .their hardier descendants 


ITHIN recent years Messrs. C. B. 
We: Nes, of Boskoop, have introduced 

some extremely beautiful Rhododen- 
drons. They are obviously Griffithianum 
(Aucklandi) ‘hybrids, and as such, doubts 
have been entertained with regard to their 
hardiness. However, time has proved them 
to be hardy in the South of England, Wales 
and the Western Counties, West of Scotland 
and Ireland. Mr. J. G. Millais, in his great 
work on the genus Rhododendron, refers 
to the following varieties, all of which 
were raised in a greenhouse at Potsdam, as 
‘‘among the finest Rhododendrons ever 
raised ’? :—King George (No. 
Juliana (No. 18D), Daphne Millais (No. 
93D), Geoffrey Millais (No. 186D). 

Mr. Millais further expresses the view that, 
speaking generally, these hybrids would prob- 
ably do well in other sheltered parts of Eng- 
land as well as in the Southern and Western 
counties, although some of them, such as 
Queen Wilhelmina, make their growth rather 
too early and are liable to get nipped by 
frost. It should be made clear that this com- 
paratively new race has been obtained ex- 
clusively by crossing R. Griffithianum with 
the older hardy hybrids. The intense lively 
red colours of the Potsdam hybrids are not 
due, as is sometimes imagined, to the in- 
fluence of the blood-red R. arboreum. The 
colour and form, for instance, of Queen 
Wilhelmina and King George are unique and 
distinct from all other Rhododendrons. In 
view of the great interest now taken in these 
new Rhododendrons, Messrs. Van Nes have 
kindly supplied the following notes in re- 
sponse to our request for particulars as to the 
history and origin of these hybrids :— 

In 1896 we were informed that in the gar- 
dens attached to the Royal Porcelain Works 
at Potsdam several seedlings of Rhododen- 
dron Aucklandi x Rhododendron hybrids had 
been obtained. 

The varieties of Rhododendron hybrids 
used for the above-mentioned crosses were :— 

Carl Lackner, Dr. Mill, Gabriel Liebig, 
Koh-i-Noor, Ludwig Leopold Liebig, Prince 
C. de Rohan, Statsrat von Massenbach, and 
Wilhelma. 

The seedlings obtained by these crossings 
produced flowers of exceptional beauty, not 
only in colour but also in form and size. 

They were so totally different from all other 
existing varieties that we decided to buy this 
new collection of about 200 seedlings when 
they were offered to us. 

“However, after we had grown these plants 
for a few years we discovered that this new 
race was not hardy enough to be grown suc- 
cessfully out of doors in our climate. 

We then decided to cultivate a limited num- 
ber of plants only of this collection, and to use 
them principally for crossing with the older 
existing kinds, hoping that we would succeed 
in obtaining a new collection that would be 
hardy and at the same time have those 
brilliant new colours together with the shape 
and the size of the flower trusses and blooms. 

From this original collection we kept the 
most suitable for our purpose, including the 
following varieties :— 

DaPpHNE Mitvais (No. 93D).—Fine deep 
pink of exquisite form; large high trusses; 
strong grower. 

GEOFFREY Muiutiais (No. 186D).—A.M., 
R.H.S., Chelsea, 1922. Pure white, very 
large, and handsome; Lily-shaped, immense 
trusses of 14 or 15 flowers; strong grower. 

KiyG GeorGE (No. 46D).—Fine brilliant- 
scarlet Gloxinia-shaped flowers; one of the 
most telling scarlet varieties in cultivation ; 
noble trusses. 


46D), Princess” 


Princess Juana (No. -18D).—Delicate ; 


rosy-pink; nicely fringed flowers; large 


~ trusses; good grower. 


QueEN WiLHELMINA (No. 1D). — Fine 
brilliant scarlet, changing later to rosy-pink ; 
large Gloxinia-shaped flowers ; very early. 

SUBSEQUENT IMPROVEMENT IN HARDINESS.— 
Since 1898 we have crossed the above 
varieties with the following Rhododendron 
hybrids :-— . 

Bacchus, Carl- Motte, Charlie Waterer, 
Doncaster, Florence Smith, Helene Waterer, 
John Walter, Kate Waterer, Mme. Ferdinand 
de Louvrex, Maxwell T. Masters, Monsieur 
Thiers, Martin Hope Sutton, Magnificum, 
Pink Pearl, Robert Croux, Sefton, Stanley 
Davis, Sir Charles Butler, Thomas Davis,~ 
White Pearl, and W. E, Gladstone. 

Many of the seedlings obtained from these 
crosses had the beautiful lively colours and 
shape of the flower trusses of the first collec- 
tion, but had at the same time improved in 
hardiness and habit, so that we were able to. 
grow these new varieties in our climate with- 
out any special precautions. 

During the following 26 years we succeeded 
in obtaining several thousand seedlings, from 
which we kept about 250 plants, and after 
testing these thoroughly we at last selected 
about 25 distinct varieties, which we have 
named and are now cultivated by us. 

Although up till now all colours were in 
some measure represented by the older exist- 
ing Rhododendron hybrids, this new collec- 
tion far surpasses the older kinds by virtue of 
their wonderfully beautiful shades and bril- 
liancy of colours. 

The names and numbers of some of these 
varieties are :— 

ARMISTICE’ Day (No. 15 V.N.).—Very fine 
brilliant orange-red; bloom and trusses of a 
very good shape; nice foliage; good grower. 

Britannia (No. 146 V.N.).—A.M., R.H.S., 
April, 1921; fine brilliant scarlet-crimson, very 
telling and intense colour; Gloxinia-shaped 
flowers; large trusses; very good foliage; 
strong grower. 

C. B. Van Nes (No. 157 V.N.).—Very fine 
dark waxy scarlet; large trusses; good 
foliage. 

Countess OF ATHLONE (No. 153 V.N.).— 
Lovely mauve flowers and trusses of the Pink 
Pearl type; fine foliage and a strong, good 
grower. Sta 

ComPTON’s Brow (No. 139 V.N.).—Bright 
rosy-pink ; the unopened blooms are deep red ; 
large trusses. 

HorsHam (No. 12. V.N.).—Deep-red, free 
blooming ; large flowers and trusses. 

LANGLEY Park (No. 130 V.N.).—Brilliant 
deep red; well-filled trusses of glowing hue. 

LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD (No. 212 V.N.).— 
Dark pink with beautiful lively shades ; 
similar to Pink Pearl but a better grower. 

Mrs. J. H. .VAn. Nes (No. 96° V.N.).— 
Bright glowing pink, spotted all over the 
bloom; large flowers and trusses. tes 

Mrs. W. H. Gaze (No. 85 V.N.).—Wine- 
red, compact trusses; good foliage; strong 
grower, 

NUNEHAM Park (No. 56 V.N.).—Dark red; 
good grower. 

Unknown Warrior (No. 117. V.N.).— 
Large, fine glowing red ; handsome trusses cf 
perfect babit; fine foliage and a_ strong 
grower. 

Both name and number are given for the 
convenience of those who have in former years 
seen these new hybrids under number. 

The numbers with series letter D are the 
origimal crossings, while the numbers with 
series letter V.N. are from subsequent cross- 
ings. : 
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2 The Forsythias | . 
- LLIES of the Lilacs and Jasmines, these __ 
A free-flowering shrubs are this year quite 
a month behind their usual time in | 
coming into bloom in Sussex. The warmer | 
conditions during the past few days, however, _ 
have forced them to disclose their beauty once 
more, and within a short time the bushes be- 
came a mass of yellow flowers. The Forsythias 
are among the most beautiful of our early- 
flowering shrubs when not robbed of their 
buds by bullfinches, which on more than one 


oceasion here have absolutely stripped the 
branches during the winter. _~ 


THE GOLDEN BELL (F. suspensa) is prob- 
ably the best known of the group, and may | 
often be seen clothing the walls of houses 


_and other buildings with its loose, intertwin- 


ing sprays of golden-yellow flowers. It is of 
a rambling habit of growth, and when ~ 
trained to walls will reach 30 feet in height. 
I once saw this shrub trained to a wallin the 
gardens at Wortley Hall, Sheffield, where, if 
my memory serves me right, it had a spread 
of over 50 feet. It was cultivated in this _ 
manner to supply early flowers for indoor — 
decoration. Although of an interlacing — 
character, it is a grand shrub for grouping on 
a sunny spot in the open and on banks by the — 
waterside. If especially fine sprays are de- 

sired the shrub may be hard pruned: after 

flowering, when exceedingly strong growths 

will develop, and in the following spring be- 
come of a highly decorative character. The 
variety Fortunei is more erect in its habit, 
and the flowers always appear. to me to be — 
slightly paler in colour and less freely borne. 


F. INTERMEDIA VAR. SPECTABILIS is a mag- 
nificent shrub, and in my opinion the finest 
of all the Forsythias. It is of vigorous con- — 
stitution, graceful in growth, without the 
interlacing character which is such a con- 
spicuous feature of F. suspensa. Its flowers 
are larger, deeper in colour, and produced in 
amazing profusion. Indeed; the one fault to 
my mind with this glorious shrub is that very 
often it carries too many flowers, which 
obscure every vestige of its leafless twigs. 
The flowers are lovely for filling vases and 
imposing in the open air, especially where it 
has a background of evergreens, such as the __ 
Poet’s Laurel, Holly, or Yew. Besides inter- 
media, which is considered to be a cross be-— 
tween F. suspensa and F. viridissima, there 
are two other variéties known as = 

F. I. VAR. DENSIFLORA and F. 1. VAR. VITEL-~ 
LINA, the former with densely-crowded flower — 
shoots and distinct form of growth, and the 
latter erect in habit, with strong growth, 
deeper-coloured flowers, and the style longer 
than the stamens. Be 
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F. viribissima.—This is a little later in — 
coming into bloom than the foregoing, and 
is a welcome kind for generous grouping. It 
does not spread about like F. suspensa, but 
develops a more erect branching habit of 
growth. Its bright-yellow flowers are freely _ 
borne, and bushes of it form a pleasing con- 
trast to carpets of the dwarf, early-flowering 
Heaths, the effect of the two being very fine 
Here in Sussex I have known this shrub 
carry its leaves through the greater part of 
the winter; a distinguishing feature being 
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their size, which may be up to 6 inches long — 
on young, vigorous plants. Aes 
Whereas all the above are of Chinese 


prigin, one at least is found wild in Europe— 5 
namely, ‘ 


THE ALBANIAN Forsytuia (F, EUROPaA), 
which grows from 3 feet to 6 feet high, and 
produces yellow flowers, generally in March. 
This shrub was discovered in Albania by Dr. 
A. .Baldacchi, who sent seeds to Kew in 1899, © 
and is the least ornamental of this charming 
group of flowering shrubs. E. MarkKHam. 
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T was my good fortune a short time ago 
to pay a visit to one of those gardens that 
are to be found in the more favoured parts 
of the west and south-west of this island, 
where the mildness of the climate permits the 
cultivation of plants denied to dwellers in 


winter climate. 

The valley of the Dart, in Devonshire, be- 
tween Kingswear and Totnes, is an epitome 
of the beauty of our English countryside, and 
net far from the picturesque village of 
Dittisham, the winding river creates a high 
wooded peninsula, where ideal conditions pre- 
vail for fascinating horticultural adven- 
tures. 

During lunch my host drew my attention to 
a dish of fine large Oranges, of somewhat 
rough, corrugated exterior, and to my sur- 
prise informed me that they had_ been 
gathered that morning from the open garden. 
Later I was able to see the large bush, of un- 
known origin, still bearing some of its ripe 
fruit. I refrained from testing their edible 
qualities; but I am able to testify to the 
decorative value of the richly-coloured fruit 
in the winter landscape. 

Near by, the better-known A%gle sepiaria 
was bearing a number of its small Oranges, 
and at its base a plant of Daphne indica had 
been covered for some time past with its 
sweet-smelling blooms. _ 

As one of the worst blizzards known for 
many years was raging in the north at the 
time, it was not to be expected that any great 
wealth of bloom would be found, even in sv 
‘favoured a spot; but I was_ particularly 
attracted by a fine piece of Grevillea_ros- 
marinifolia which, during a lengthened 
period, had brightened the restrained colour- 
ing of the season’s vegetation - with its 
brilliant-red flowers, and the formation of 
large groups of it was in contemplation. 
Further inland, with me, I find it fails to 
open its winter bloom and is to be given a 
warm, sheltered corner on a wall. The 
yellow G. sulphurea, although less showy, 
added a welcome quota to the supply of win- 
ter bloom. 

_ The numerous Blue Gums (Eucalyptus 
Globulus) had attained to forest-tree propor- 
tions, while the large specimens of Wattle or 
“Mimosa (Acacia dealbata) evoked memories 


E of the Australian bush. In a sheltered gully 


a large group of Tree Ferns (Dicksonia 
antarctica) was observed, and with the many 


a examples of Cordyline australis (the Club 
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portions of Tricuspidaria _ 
_ Plagianthus Lyalli, the latter being propaga- 


oe 


Palm) gave quite a tropical aspect to the land- 
scape. The distinctly tender and little-known 


genus of Correa was exceptionally well repre- 


sented, and the numerous varieties on walls” 


had been in bloom during most of the winter, 
C. cardinalis being considered the most 
attractive. I call to memory a fine specimen 
of Eucryphia pinnatifolia, 20 feet.or more in 
height, and large examples of tree-like pro- 
lanceolata and 


ted in quantity from cuttings in’ the open 
ground under a north wall. The handsome 
foliage of the rare Magnolia Delavayi was 


worthy of note, and healthy plants had 








already attained to considerable size both in 





a the open and on walls. 
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tate - flowering R. auriculatum, 


_ A special feature is made of Rhododendron 
species, and in clearings in the woodland 


young plants have been recently introduced 
of the fine R. sino-grande, noticeable for its 
enormous foliage, R. calophytum, and the 
besides 


districts subject to the normal rigours of our- 


es A Devon Garden 


_ numerous others. These were accompanied _ 
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by very large specimens of the various Hima- 


_ layan species of an earlier period of planting. 
It would unduly lengthen these notes to 
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record the numerous plants which, apart from 
their rarity and tenderness, have great 
decorative value, but enough has been said to 
demonstrate the success that in this instance 
has attended these praiseworthy endeavours. 

The growing of sub-tropical vegetation in 
the more favoured parts of these islands must 
always remain somewhat of an adventure, 
and with the fickle nature of our climate 
casualties will occur from time to time. With 
the memory of abnormal seasons, of which 


we have records, the fear is evoked that some 
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massing; its varieties pallens and album, 
although distinct, are less effective. M. 
armeniacum is a late variety with foliage in 
the style of M. racemosum. M. conicum and 
its varieties are as good as any. It succeeds 
anywhere and may be effectively naturalised. 
When so employed it is less rampant than M. 
racemosum, which, to speak candidly, soon 
becomes a nuisance owing to its irrepressible 
habit. M. comosum monstrosum is distinct 
from the others. This is the Feather 
Hyacinth, almost 12 inches in height, with 
beautiful mauve or purple flowers, which, in 
a way, suggest feathers. All thrive best in 
deep soil, and they ought to be divided at in- 


, 


A Devon rock garden 


day disasters may have to be recorded, but 
enough of success will always remain to 
make the fascinating possibilities of this form 
of gardening an irresistible attraction. 

E. R. ASHTON. 


he Grape Hyacinths 


Among the Muscari there are many names 
—there are but few really distinct kinds. M. 
racemosum is a familiar old sort with its 
almost prostrate leaves and its dark-purple 
clusters. Many could recognise this variety 
even if blindfolded, owing to its pronounced 
odour of Plums. M. botryoides is good for 


tervals of four or five years, for if allowed 
to grow without division they not unnaturally 
deteriorate. A ScotrisH GARDENER, 


Clematis 


Select those it is intended to layer, and 
remove all leaf stalks and tendrils, and if it 
is desirable to layer these into pots filled with 
sandy soil the layers should first be laid flat 
on the ground and a pot plunged up to the 
rim in the border at each bud, following 
which the layer may be prepared and fixed to 
the top of the pot either with a hooked wire 
or flat stone laid on the surface. E. M. 
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Spring-flowering Bulbs 


t INTER lingering in the lap of 
spring’’ is a very pretty way of 


describing our present remarkable 
season, and the only way to get up sides with 
it at all is to make for the nearest bulb show 
you can find. Of course, the special-ones «re 
best; and those at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
Square, will be full of interest and beauty. for 
some weeks to come, all spring flowers being 
very late this year. JI imagine everyone 
knows the early bulbs, but it is just as well 
to make note of the Chionodoxa (Glory of the 
Snow), the small Muscari (Grape Hyacinth), 
and newer Crocuses in all their glory; and 
perhaps most beautiful of all, though a 
failure with me, the Snowdrop, in its single 
form, of course. This is one of the flowers 
that loses its beauty in the double form. 
Fritillarias (Snake’s Head) have a charm 
of their own and do well in any well-drained 
soil so long as they never laek moisture. 
The tiny Tutipa Kauffmanniana, now at its 
best in sheltered rock gardens, makes a 
bright spot. There is also T. suaveolens, red 
and yellow, very pretty, both about 6 inches. 
Iris Sindjarensis and many other varieties 
of this beautiful family, which are quite 
hardy, and fortunately cheap, can be depen- 
ded on to make a pleasing show as soon as 
there are a little warmth and sunshine, some 
even blooming during’ the winter if planted 
in a sheltered position. I. histrioides, the 
pale blue one, is perhaps earliest. Others are 
I. Pavonia, I. alata, I.. tuiberosa, and~l. 
reticulata. All these are small growing and 
are suitable for rock work or the fronts of 
borders and beds, and may, of course, in the 
case of Crocus, or any other that die right 
down after flowering, be planted broadcast, 
perhaps the most effective way of all. People 


who adopt this method, however, must exer- 
cise patience until every bit of green has 
turned colour and become yellow, when it can 
be removed without danger of spoiling next 
year’s display. If it is cut back before this 
takes place ripening is interfered with and a 
failure of bloom is the result. . The Squills 
and Wild -Hyacinth are Jovely in the wild 
garden or shrubbery, and‘are also good if 
planted in a border where a colour effect is 
aimed at. One of the most pleasing I have 
ever seen is a long narrow strip under trees 
on a south wall, thickly planted with clumps 
of Wild Hyacinth, blue and white Iris ger- 
manica, and the old-fashioned, rather 
straggly bright yellow Wallflower,’ with a 
very strong Almond scent. 

When one deals with Daffodils the choice 
is almost unlimited and much must be left to 
personal taste. One member of the family 
probably likes the *‘ bunchy kinds,’’ another 
wants Trumpets, and someone else fancies 
‘* Poets,’’ so as they are all equally beautiful 
and hardy the best way is to follow President 
Lincoln’s example and ‘‘ compromise,’’ viz., 
have some of each. They are all amenable 
to the same treatment and will grow together 
quite happily. ; 

There are two methods of growing and it 


“is best to choose the one most suitable to your 


own special need. I personally favour plant- 
ing in groups and letting them alone until 
they get too big, or, as sometimes unfor- 
tunately happens, they fade away. The other 
method is planting and lifting each year. 
This has its advantages, but it is certainly 
tiresome, and however thickly one puts them 
in the effect of a really fine, well-established 
clump is never attained. Of the trumpet sec- 
tion, King Alfred is to my mind the best. 

















“Tossing their heads in sprightly dance ” 
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Sir Watkin (Incomparabilis) is a good old 
favourite. Mme. de Graaf, Emperor, Glory 
of Noordwijk, and’ Weardale Perfection are 
all very satisfactory. Barri conspicuus 
(Barri) is splendid and improves with years’ 
Albatross, Seagull, and Firebrand. are all 
good growers in the same section (shallow- 
cupped varieties). Elvira; Grand Primo, and 
Grande Monarque are all good varieties~in 
the bunch. Polyanthus Narcissus Paper 
White is too frail for outdoor planting. The 
plants grow well enough but the flowers have 
no substance to withstand the weather, and 
at the best this is a rather delicate family, 
and often refuses to-bloom except in pots or 
fibre. 

Of the Poeticus section, 
odoratus is beautiful in masses, but the finer 
varieties, such as Homer, Horace, Virgil, 
Rupert Brooke, Comus, and, if you have 
‘“money to burn,’’ that new incomparable 
Barri Firetail, are the best for the more 
ornamental parts of the garden. . Of Tulips, 
so much depends on the colour taste of the 
individual that very little advice can be given. 
Clara Butt, Inglescombe Pink, I. - Yellow, 
Mrs. Moon, Dom Pedro, and Pride of Haar- 
lem would make a good May-flowering selec- 
tion. 


amateurs that Lily of the. Valley must have 
country air and lots of fussing before it will 
grow. This is quite wrong. It loves 
London. 1 have it by the thousand every 
year in every conceivable. position, some 
having found its way into an old ashpit. 
It likes a little fresh loam as a top-dressing 
now and again and also some _ leaf-mould, 
but this is not an absolute necessity. With 
these, too, the foliage must be left to ripen 
and weather in its own good time. Solomon’s 
Seal is another good old-fashioned plant, very 
handsome and beautifully sweet. It likes a 
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Darwin Tulip Margaret 


Shapely globular flowers of soft silvery rose 


Exhibited by Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., at a recent R.H.S. 


fairly warm situation, but will grow any: 
where. The Crown Imperials are ornamental 
“in their rich colouring, but in planting in 
quantities remember their scent is strong and 
not very agreeable. In planting, lay the 
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Dutch Iris van Everdingen 


bulbs on their sides, because if the wet gets 
into the heart of the bulb it will nearly always 
split up into a lot of tiny plants that will not 
flower’ for years, or else will rot away 
altogether. I. DRAKE. 


Everlasting Flowers 


One of the difficulties experienced by those 
who require flowers for indoor decoration is 
the scarcity of blooms during the winter. 
The flowers referred to in the heading may 
well fill up any-gap during the winter, and in 
this article I desire to devote a small space 
to the culture of what are popularly known 
as Everlasting Flowers. These charming 
annuals, the seeds of which may be obtained 
at a trifling cost, produce flowers in various 
shades of colour during the summer. The 
flowers, when carefully dried, will retain their 
colour for a period of two or thrée years. 
Seeds may be sown at this period or seedling 
plants purchased. The culture of these 
plants is fairly simple, as practically any 
ordinary soil will suit their requirements. 

I append a list of the most popular and 
useful kinds :— 

HELIcHRYSUM BRACTEATUM.—A ___ favourite 
with growers, this plant ranks as one of the 
best of all Everlasting Flowers. The blooms, 
which are double, are borne during summer, 
their colours ranging from white, cream, red, 
purple, yellow, rose, and crimson to pink. 


Readers are advised to obtain a good strain 
of mixed seeds or plants. The height varies 
from 2 feet to 4 feet. 

HELIPTERUM.—Tihere are several varieties 
of this which may bé listed separately in 
seedsmen’s lists. Some gardeners prefer to 
keep Acroclinium roseum and Rhodanthe 
Manglesii in a class by themselves. H. 
Humboldtianum bears yellow flowers in 
clusters. This singular plant is white and 
woolly. Being somewhat tender, the seeds 
should be sown in boxes under glass and the 
planting out delayed until May; height, 18 
inches. 

ACROCLINIUM ROSEUM.—Pretty flowers are 
borne by this plant and are useful for drying. 
Reaching a height of 2 feet, with a singie 
bloom on each stem, I can recommend A. 
roseum as worth growing. 


RHODANTHE MaNGLEsi.—This is sometimes 
called the Swan~ River Everlasting. The 
flowers are produced on numerous stems and 
are rose-pink in colour with yellow centres ; 
height, 18 inches. 


Flowers pale mauve and cream, with orange blotch 


meeting 


XERANTHEMUM ANNUUM. — Easily-grown 
hardy annuals, the flowers of which may be 
had in both single and double forms. Colours 


are white, purple, and yellow; height, 2 feet. 
Endeavour to cut the flowers with long 
stems immediately they are fully expanded. 
Choose a sunny day for the purpose and 
suspend the flowers in bunches in a dry, airy 
building. The drying takes from three to 
six weeks and depends-upon the thickness of 
the stems. rea B 


Sowing Hardy Annuals 


The spring sowing of these may be 
in the open ground from now till the 


made 
latter 


part of June, according to requirements. 
The present is, however, the most suitable 
time'to: make the main sowing, for the seed- 
lings should now start into full growth. 
Whether sown broadeast or in drills, sow 


thinly, for much seed is wasted by thick sow- 
ing, which necessitates the removal of a far 
greater number of seedlings when thinning 
out. Thin out the seedlings as soon as they 
have nicely started, and keep them free from 
weeds. 


Planting in the Flower Garden 


Among things which may now be safely 
planted out areincluded Gladioli, Sweet Peas, 
and the early-flowering Chrysagthemums. 
In all cases see that the needful supports are 
afforded. immediately after the planting is 
completed. Lothian Stocks, too, where such 
are favoured, can now be put out. 
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Some Kelway Specialities : 


N the pages of history we learn that the 

peoples of Langport and its surroundings 

excelled in the art of war. Owing to the 
strategic position of this ancient Somerset- 
shire town the inhabitants were driven more 
to the exercise of arms than to the pursuits 
of commerce and agriculture. But out of the 
bloody fields of byegone battles has arisen one 
of the most peaceful of all industries—the 
creation and dissemination of floral wonders. 
When, if ever, the history of British horticul- 
ture comes to be written, the firm of Kelway 
and Son will be closely associated with the 
progress of hardy plant gardens. The Kel- 
way “‘ Colour Borders” are already famous. 
These are planned for continuity of bloom 
and for colour effect, and they are adapted for 
borders of any size, soil, or situation. They 
are not only permanent, but they increase in 
beauty year by vear. The ‘‘ Colour Borders ’ 
have been evolved from many years of experi- 
ence, and they may be reckoned as a popular 
feature of modern gardening. 

The Gladiolus was the flower which first 


brought the name of Kelway before the 
gardening public. The late Mr. James Kel- 
way took up the culture of this flower up- 
wards of 70 years ago, and he devoted a long 
life to its improvement. He developed and 
popularised the Gandavensis section, from 
which were evolved the now famous race of 
large-flowered varieties known as Gladiolus 


Kelwayi. As far back as 1890 25 acres were 
devoted to the culture of Gladioli in the 
Langport nurseries. The most notable 


achievements in the development of the 
Gladiolus in recent years are seen in the 
Langport descendants of G. primulinus. The 
history of this epoch-making species is too 
well known to repeat. It is equally well 
known that the Messrs. Kelway were among 
the first commercial growers to grasp the 
possibilities of G. primulinus as one of the 
progenitors of a new and striking race. By 
effecting crosses between this species’ and 
their large flowered July-flowering hybrids 
this firm developed the strain known by the 
appropriate name of Langprim hybrids and 





The tall and stately Delphinium Athos 
Rich violet, emerging into purple. 


April 26, 1924 


varieties. In addition to the graceful, 
slender habit of the original primulinus these 
hybrids introduced a new range of colour 
into the Gladiolus family, including every 
shade of orange and yellow, and many soft 
shades of pink and apricot. 


HERBACEOUS PAzoNnIES.—To describe the im- 
pression made by a field of Kelway Pzonies 
in bloom at Langport would require the pen 
of a Stevenson. You behold a veritable feast 
of colour, Then, if you stand and catch the 


breeze as it is wafted across the blossoms you* 


become intoxicated with one of the most 
delicious perfumes ever found in an English 
garden. After you have gazed collectively 
you wander among the rows and become 
spellbound at the various types of individual 
beauty. It is all the more difficult to under- 
stand the perfection of the present race of 
Peonies when we consider the somewhat 
scanty material from which it has been 
evolved; P. albiflora, P. officinalis, and _P. 
sinensis. Who would have thought that these 
would have ‘been the forerunners of what we 
now know as garden Ponies? Apart from 
the marvellous colour range there is the in- 
estimable quality of fragrance already alluded 
to. Perhaps the most striking feature in the 
progress of the Kelway Pzonies is the 
wonderful strain of ‘‘ Imperial ’’ Pzonies. 
None of these are what are usually termed 
double-flowered, yet they are not, strictly 
speaking, singles. The leading character- 
istics of the race are found in their shell-like 
guard petals, which form polished globular 
vessels, and the wonderful petaloids which 
nestle in disorderly profusion within them. 
But this is not all. Their chief charm lies in 
their wondrous coloration, which includes all 
the most delicate shades of coral and pink, 
flesh and rose, besides white. All the 
heavier shades and all dull colours are rigor- 
ously excluded from this Imperial race. 


DELPHINIUMS.—Here is a_ speciality ‘for 
Which the firm of Kelway and Son has won 
just fame. To trace the development of the 
modern race from the old-fashioned, small- 
‘flowered Larkspur would form a profitable 
study in plant evolution. For many years 
this firm has been at work hybridising, 
eliminating, and selecting. With what re- 
sults a visit to the London shows will amply 
demonstrate. An up-to-date collection will 
embrace every shade of purple and violet, 
every type of blue from the deepest Gentian 
to the palest Cambridge, and to complete the 
gamut we have a wide range of soft mauves 
and lilacs. The.stately symmetry of the 
spike is equally worth noting, tall 
majestic, and closely packed with broad, open 
flowers of wondrous form. ‘A. special fea- 
ture of the Kelway Delphiniums is found in 
the centres of the flowers. These ‘‘ eyes” 
are like settings in a jewel. Some are pure 
white, some black, while others resemble 
bees so closely that they may be mistaken for 
them. 

PYRETHRUMS AND GAILLARDIAS.—Both these 
specialities have been evolved from uninterest- 
ing parents and both provide excellent 
material for cut bloom. The present-day 
Pyrethrums ‘have descended from the old P. 
roseum. They have a marvellous colour 
range, while the size and form of the blooms 
are as near perfection as possible. The 
Kelway standard-in selecting new varieties 
is a high one, and when we are told that 
only a few are selected annually from some 
thousands of seedlings we can well realise 
how perfection has been attained. Rich reds 
and dainty pinks are well represented, as well 
as pure whites and creams, while one sort I 
noticed was quite unique, having full, double, 
primrose-coloured flowers shaded with buff. 
The Anemone-flowered and Cactus-flowered 
varieties are both pleasing departures from 
the type. The modern Gaillardia is nothing 


and - 
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more nor less than the progeny of G. aristata 
and G,. picta, chiefly the former. The name 
- grandiflora has been given to the wonderful 
hybrids that have been evolved from those old 
species. The gorgeously-attired blossoms. of 
the Kelway strain have a brilliant coloration, 
. yellow and orange, crimson and gold, ap- 
pearing either as self colours or mingling to- 
gether in happy harmony. The size of the 
blooms is prodigious; these often have a dia- 
meter of 4 inches or 5 inches. Gaillardias 
are good drought plants and flourish well in 
dry borders. 
Lupins.—Just a word about ~Kelway’s 
Hybrid Lupins. These have resulted from 
the happy thought of crossing L. polyphyllus 
with L. arboreus. The plants are semi- 
shrubby in habit and the colour-range in- 
cludes all shades of blue and purple, yellow, 
lavender, and pink, besides white. Some- 
times two or three shades are blended in a 
single spike, forming the very essence of har- 
mony, but above all these wonderful 
blossoms have caught the fragrance which is 
the most pleasing attribute of L. arboreus. 
H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


The Flower Garden 


After a thorough preparation of the beds 
the seeds of the majority of annuals may be 
sown. The beds should be brought to a fine- 
tilth and the seeds scattered thinly over the, 
surface. Phacelia campanularia, Nemophila 
insignis, Rhodanthe maculata, R. m. alba, 
R. Manglesi, Mignonette in variety, Swan 
River Daisy  (Brachycome), — Anagallis 
grandiflora, Collinsias, Nigella, Kaulfussia, 
Acroclinium roseum, Gilia tricolor, Esch- 
scholtzias, Omphalodes linifolia, etc., are all 
suitable for carpeting beds of Roses and 
other taller-growing plants, whilst large, 
open spaces between flowering shrubs and in 
borders of mixed flowers may be sown with 
Lavatera, Cornflower, Scabious, Argemone, 
Godetias in variety, Poppies, Linum grandi- 
florum rubrum, Leptosyne Stillmanni, Bar- 

- tonia aurea, and Nemophila Menziesii. 

Dahlias which have been in-store may now 
be planted out where they are to flower, but 
those which have been grown on in warmth, 


put out for another 10 days: Complete the 
sowing of annuals wherever possible. 
Although the foliage of some of the Scillas 
and Snow Glories will not have ripened suffi- 
_ciently to permit of its being removed, it will 
be advisable to use a quick-maturing annual, 
such as Virginian Stock, Rhodanthe, or Swan 
River Daisy (Brachycome). 


. Ajuga genevensis 
But for its spreading habit Ajuga gene- 
--vensis would-be more appreciated than it is. 
It is of erect habit, a foot or less in height, 
and ‘thas numerous flowers, blue in the type, 
but in some plants rose or white. It is less 
~ worthy, however, than its variety A. g. 
— Brockbanki, which is dwarfer, and ‘has good 
_ spikes of deepest blue flowers. It is excel- 
lent in a low, damp place at the base of a 
rock garden or by a stream-side where it 
- would not interfere with other plants. 
aps" 2 S. ARNOTT. 


a Wallflowers and the severe winter 


s The past winter ‘has left its mark on many 
things, especially Wallflowers. In some 
gardens more ‘than half are killed. 
own garden, of 600 Vulcan sown in spring, 
1922, on poor soil, only about 100 are gone, 
_ An early yellow has suffered. I used to be- 
lieve that young plants escaped’ and old ones 
- got killed, but this season has shaken my 
faith. I have always favoured early sowing 
on not too-rich soil, allowing the plants to 
grow up hardy through the summer. Ina 
' garden here (S. Bucks) big plants of Sweet 
Williams aro killed. — JORDANS. 
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Planting Gladioli 


HE present is a -suit- 

able time for planting 

bulbs of the numerous 
beautiful varieties of 
Gladioli, which may be 
placed singly or in clumps 
of from three to nine or 
more, or even en masse if 
a very rich effect in colour 
is desired. These gorgeous 
subjects enjoy a mellow, 
well-worked, ‘and well- 
manured soil, and an open 
and sunny position, the 
bulbs being planted at a 
depth of not less than 
3 inches, with a_ neat 
stake put to each~ when 
the flower-buds make their 
appearance. Wherever 
there is a shrubbery the 
Gladiolus is invaluable 
throughout the autumn, 
and if planted sufficiently 
deeply in favourable posi- 
tions it may be left undis- 
turbed~ throughout the 
winter without risk of 
injury from frost, though 
-in the majority of cases 
the safer plan is to lift 
and store the corms in the 
late autumn. After they 
have done flowering and 
the foliage begins to turn ’ 
brown (water being 
gradually withheld © and 
the supply eventually 
withdrawn entirely), the 
plants should be lifted 
and -hung up in a dry 
place until the leaves en- 
tirely wither up, when 
~they may be cleaned and 
stored away in a dry 
place, preferably in silver 
sand. 

Gladioli are of especial 
value as cut flowers for 
decoration. If the flower- 
spikes are cut and placed 
in water just -as- the 
blooms are beginning to 
expand they will all open 
in succession to the top- 
most bud, and will retain 
their beauty for a longer 
time than if remaining on 
the plant. Useful varie- 
ties are Blushing Bride, 
Salmon Queen, Fire King, 
and Crimson Queen 
(early-flowering) ; Carnot, 
Apollo, Modesty, and 


Louis van Houtte (for 
later blooming or pot 
culture), 


_ Rudbeckia speciosa 

This is an excellent autumn-blooming 
plant which grows about 2 feet thigh and 
affords us, when happy, a good supply of 
fair-sized composite flowers of a_ bright 
orange-yellow, whose brightness is accen- 
_tuated by the central cone of deep purple or 
black. A plant like this, only about 2 feet 
high at the most, and frequently less, is in- 
valuable for the small garden. Its hardiness 
and its accommodating nature are such that 
occasional liberties are taken with it by 
planting it in poor, sandy, dry soil, whereas 
-it likes a-rich compost and a fair amount of 
moisture. lit may be raised from seeds, but 
may also be propagated by division of large 
plants in spring or autumn as soon as the 

flowering season is over, ‘SS. ARNOTT. 
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Gladiolus Crown Jewel 


Soft pink on yellow ground, and yellow blotch on lower petals 


Ranunculi 
For border embellishment the richly- 
coloured Ranunculus is valuable. It makes 
a fine companion for Ponies, Pinks, 


Pyrethrums, and other plants, opening its 
flowers just as the spring bedders are failing, 
and continuing till the summer favourites 
Ranunculi do best in a 
rich, free soil, which must be kept uni- 
formly moist to obtain the finest results. The 
most popular varieties are the Persian and 
Turban classes, which produce splendid 
showy clumps in the border. Besides these 
there are also the Scotch, French, and 
Palestine, the last being a single scarlet. I 
like to plant’ the claw-like roots in bold 
clumps with the crowns 2 inches below the 
surface. Fetti. 
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Friends and Foes of the Rose 


Timely reminders for Rose lovers 


FORMIDABLE list could be made up 
of pests that are rampant among Roses 
during spring and summer, and it is 

quite worth while keeping an eye open for 
the purpose of checking the careers of some 
of them. 

The first to appear may be a tiny cater- 
pillar, so minute that it is barely visible, but 
it and its companions will begin to spin the 
leaves together and then to eat into the 
flower-buds. In a few weeks it will be an 
inch long and capable of doing almost irre- 
parable damage. It’ is the larva of the 
dreaded winter moth, and it frequently does 
as much harm among Roses as among fruit- 
trees, Careful shand-picking in early. spring 
is the best remedv. I have seen green-fly on 
the Rose buds in April, long before any of 
the very beneficial little larvae of the lady- 
birds are about. Fortunately, a little per- 
severance with a simple soft-soap-and-water 


spray, will keep aphides thoroughly under 
control. Such a spray will do the Roses no 


harm and will effectually suffocate the in- 
sects. They are very defenceless; they bear 
no armoured skins like beetle pests, and they 
have no wings with which to fly away. Kill- 
ing/them with corrosive washes is always un- 
necessary and a great mistake, for the Roses 
suffer and the green-fly does not require such 
a drastic remedy. Soap and water are quite 
sufficient to block up the insects’ spiracles, 
or breathingtholes, and in this way destroy 
them. Good soap should be used in the pro- 
portion of about 1 Ib. to 25 gallons of water, 
and a couple of pounds of quassia chips may 
be advantageously added. A point to re- 
member is that living young are born during 
the summer, and that these may be born 
even after the death of the parents, so that 
a second spraying should closely follow the 
first. Various moth larvae are injurious to 
Rose leaves. The reddish-brown and yellow 
caterpillars of the mottled umber appear 
about the same time as those of the winter 





Grub of two-spot ladybird and leaf 
disfigured by green-fly 
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moth. Though it is not quite so common as 
the winter moth larva it is very destructive, 
and the. leaves vanish like magic before its 
onstaughts. Vapourer moth larvae may be 
seen at the end of April and in May. ‘They 
are dark grey, with red spots and tufts of 
hair, and the bundles of eggs out of which 
they hatch are very noticeable. A spray of 
arsenate of lead may be necessary in very 
bad attacks, but the safest remedy for Rose- 
trees is hand-picking. The caterpillars of 
the Gold-tail moth hibernate in winter and 
wake up in spring to feed on many kinds of 


leaves. Hand-picking is the only remedy for 


these, and for the larvee of the common buff- 
tip and dagger moths. The last-named 
species is found feeding in July and is large 
enough to do a great amount of damage, even 
when found singly. The same also applies 
to the large and voracious caterpillars of the 
pale moth, which are very handsome but ex- 
ceedingly injurious. 


FUNGUS DISEASES, such as mildew, black- 
spot, and leaf-scorch, are common every- 
where. By the end of July leaf-scorch will 
sometimes completely defoliate a Rose-tree, 
and if it is not checked the tree will die. All 
diseased fallen leaves should be collected and 
burnt, and when the summer is over the 
trees and the surrounding ground should be 
drenched with ithe following 
Copper sulphate, 1 0z.; water, 2 gallons. It 
should be remembered that the above must 
be applied before any swelling of the leaf- 
buds starts. A useful spray for use at the 
present time is made with potassium sulphide 
(3 oz. to r gallon of water). This prevents 
attacks of various kinds of fungus. Black- 
spot appears in summer in the form of dark, 
roundish spots on the leaves. The remedy 
for this_is the potassium sulphide spray, to 
be used when leaves are opening. In May, 
or at the end of April, the first mildew at- 
tack will be noticed on the leaves. For this 
use sulphuric acid, one part in 1,000 parts of 
water. A second attack of mildew appears 
at the end of June. This settles on the new 
growth and is more serious than the spring 
attack, because the winter fruit is then pro- 
duced, and this fruit starts the disease afresh 
the following spring. The hips and stems in 
September may show evidence of even a 
third attack. There are many excellent 
spravs on the market for checking this 
troublesome and: disfiguring disease. Red- 
spider frequently does harm to Roses under 
glass. In such a case make a paint of 
flowers of sulphur and paint the pipes when 
they are warm. ‘This operation does not kill 
the eggs, and should, therefore, be used 
several times. Cuckoo-spit insects, or frog- 
flies, injure the Roses by sucking the sap, 
especially at the base of the flower-buds. _ As 
the season advances, several of these insects 
may be found crowded together, and, if they 
are left undisturbed, they may kill a whole 
shoot. First clear away the froth and then 
spray with soft-soap or nicotine; both larvae 
and pupe will be thus destroyed. By the 
and of July most of the pupz that have sur- 
will have turned into adult frog- 
hoppers; these will hibernate through the 
winter ‘and will lay their eggs on the bushes 
next spring. Riamblers and wall-trained 
Roses are often badly injured. A nicotine 
wash ig also useful for the very injurious 
little leaf-hoppers. These are most trouble- 
some in the middle of the summer, and a 
sharp look-out should be kept for their ap- 
pearance in (May. Though only one-sixth of 
an inch long, they are easily seen, because of 
the sudden and immense leaps they take. 
The adult insect is yellow, with yellowish- 
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Green Rose chafer 


white wings. The young hoppers are indus- 
trious leaf-eaters in both their larval and 
pupal stages. The activities of the first 


second brood appears. 


se 





- 


brood extend from May to August, when the ~ 
Both larvae and 


pupz are destroyed bya Tobacco spray. — 


Adults should be knocked off the bushes to 
the ground and then treated with a paraffin 
emulsion spray (25 per cent. strength). 
Mottled leaves are familiar signs of the pre- 
sence of the leaf-hoppers. 


are the larve of the chafer. beetles. They 


bite away the young rootlets and gnaw the 


skin off the large roots of Roses and many 
other plants. The only remedy is to search 
for them in the soil and pick them out. Un- 


healthiness of Roses is often due to the pre- — 


sence of these chafer grubs at the roots. The 


green rose chafer is harmful both as a beetle — 


and as a grub; as a beetle it attacks the 
leaves. and, sometimes, the 
anthers of the blossoms. The cock chafer, 
the summer chafer, and the garden chafer 
are all injurious to Roses, and should be 
picked off 
There 
grubs, they are all of a creamy-white colour, 
with thick, swollen tails and large and 
horny heads. They have six legs, but they 
are too weak to be of much use, and the 
hump on the back also prevents any mode of 
progression except that of a sideways crawl. 


Many of them live in the soil for four years, 


so that absence of the beetles themselves is 
no proof that the soil is free from their 
grubs. x 


Enemies of Rose-tree pests are more use- ~ 


ful than we generally suppose. First and — 
foremost there are the insect-eating birds, 
especially the tits; there are also the well- 
known hoverflies, two-spot ladybirds, and 
lacewing flies. All these are easily seen, and 
the larvee should be preserved from destruc- 
tion whenever possible. The eggs of the: 


lacewing are very remarkable ; each is laid — 
on the top of a little white stalk composed of — 
hardened mucus, and a group of eggs is — 


The jarve are always 
find aphides to_ 
The adult fly 


quite conspicuous. 
hungry, and if they cannot 
eat they will eat each other. 


‘s a beautiful little green-winged, golden- — 


eyed insect often seen resting on a wall in 
the hot sunshine. ] 
bright-winged, rapidly-moving — insects’ that 


lay their tiny white eggs. 


know exactly what it is doing. I have. 


watched one deposit its eggs right between ~ 


the legs of a greenfly, fastening down the 


egg to the leaf with a drop of, sticky fluid. A 


magnifying glass is necessary to see these 
eggs. In a few days the grub appears and 
immediately begins seizing and devouring the 
aphides with which it is surrounded. 
somewhat like a tiny green and white striped 
slug. If you look closely you will see it 
spike the green-fly on a convenient little pro- 
cess it carries on its narrow, flexible, front 


end-—one can hardly call it a head—and in a~ 


petals. and~ 


“4a 


Hoverflies. are the small, — 


bio 


hover over. and often settle on leaves and” 
buds infested by green-fly, among which they | 
The fly seems to | 
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the bushes. whenever noticed. — 
is no. possibility of mistaking, the fl 
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very little time that green-fly will be sucked 
dry and thrown aside. The Rose leaves are 
often covered with the little white, dried 
skins of defunct green-fly. Att first a grub is 
able to manage only one fly per hour, but at 
the end of its grub life, at 10 days’ old, it 
eats one every minute. The oval, yellowish 
little eggs of the two-spot ladybird also hatch 
out into grubs that live on green-fly. These 
grubs are black, or dark grey, with red mark- 
ings, and are, at first, very small. Still, they 
may be easily seen, as they grow quickly and 
they move aboutsapidly among the green-fly. 
The chrysalis of the ladybird grub should be 
carefully noted; it is a dark, shapeless little 
object, attached to a leaf,or twig, and is 
very liable to be destroyed. 

M. H. CRawrorp. 


Soil pests in spring 
How to geal with them success/ully 
See pests are often very easy to destroy 


during the spring months, much more so, 
as a rule, than they are in the autumn. 
The ordinary soil fumigants often prove quite 
useless when the pests are about to retire to 


the place of hibernation, as they are then ina 


very strong condition, due to having eaten 
their fill from our growing crops. The same 
fumigants, however, used now will destroy 
them wholesale. It is a great pity not to 
tackle them at this time of the year, since it 
is possible to clean land if one does. Many 
allotment holders, instead of using fumigants 
early in the spring, wait for the pests to re- 
gain their strength, and only use deterrent 


measures when the damage the pests do be- 


comes appreciable in extent. There are, of 
course, many pests which are not at this time 
of the year present in the soil being produced 
from eggs laid in a few weeks’ time by 
different kinds of flies, moths, etc. “It will be 
useless to apply any soil fumigant, however 
powerful, with a view to preventing them 





Twig infestedéwith green-fly and cuckoo 
spit or frog hopper 
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Eggs of vapourer moth (enlarged about six times natural size). Seep, 250 


“attacking one’s crops, as the effects of the 
fumigant will have worn off before the grubs 
hatch out of the eggs. . Remedial measures 


for such pests as the Cabbage-root maggot, - 


the Carrot-fly, and so forth will still:/have to 
be taken, and the moment these pests are 
noticeable an effort should be made to clear 
them out. 

- For the average run of spring pests, such 
as surface-larve and grubs of-one kind or 
another, nothing is so useful a deterrent as 
naphthalene. This chemical gives off fumes 
which, although harmless to human beings, 
are deadly to all kinds of grub life. The 
fumes work upwards, and hence it_is essen- 
tial to bury the fumigant several inches 
below the surface, and not merely to hoe it in, 
burying it 1 inch or so, as is frequently 
advised. It cannot be too well known that 
the effect of naphthalene, whether mixed with 
other materials or not, is unable to be felt to 
any extent in a downward direction. The 
fumes always tend to rise, and if the material 
is not buried sufficiently deep they evaporate 
into the atmosphere and are completely lost. 
Very few plot-holders are familiar with naph- 
thalene in its crude form. We all know the 
moth-balls which emit a strong and charac- 
teristic smell, and some people will be equally 
familiar with the cream-white lump naphtha- 
lene which looks not unlike lump sugar. The 
crude chemical, however, is a dull, oily solid, 
which stains one’s hands, .and it is difficult 
to keep it for any length of time without loss. 


- Bae. ELiurs, 


Trial of spraying machines for 
garden, orchard, and field 


The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of all types of apparatus for wet 
and dry spraying, and have fixed Wednesday, 
May 7th, 1924, for that purpose. Makers are 
invited to send their apparatus to Wisley for 
this trial. Makers’ own assistants may be 
present to explain and to work the machines, 
etc., so that they may appear to the best 
advantage. 

Competent judges will be appointed, and 
their. attention will be given more particularly 
to the following points :— 


1.. Suitability 
work :— © 

(a) For hand-work in small gardens : 
Syringes, continuous-pumping and 
pneumatic sprayers and diffusers, 


for particular class of 


powder bellows, bucket, and similar 
light sprayers. 

(b) For large gardens, market gardens, 
bush-fruit plantations, and glass- 
houses : Continuous-pumping and 
pneumatic knapsack sprayers, 
barrel and tank sprayers. 

(c) For fruit farms and large market 
gardens: Power sprayers for wet 
and dry spraying. 


2. Suitability for use with 

(a) Nicotine and similar washes, includ- 
ing soap and oil emulsions. 

(b) Bordeaux mixture. 

(c) Arsenical washes in suspension— 
lead arsenate. 

(d) Caustic winter washes. 

(e) Lime-sulphur washes. 

(f) Dry Bordeaux and flowers of sulphur 
(for dry dusting). 


3. General construction. 

(a) Simplicity and accessibility of parts, 
particularly pump and valves. 

(b) Ease of working. 

(c) Ease of repair and replacement of 
valves, washers, pump packing. 

(d) Agitating devices. 

(e) Durability. 

(f) Power. 

(g) Ease of traction. 

(h) Evenness of powder distribution. 


4. Nozzles. 
(a) Fineness of spray. 
(b) Simplicity of construction. 
(c) Ease of cleaning choked nozzles. 


5. Cost of apparatus, accessories, and 
spare parts. 


The hour at which the trial will commence 
will be communicated later, but apparatus 
may be sent to Wisley any day before the 
trial, and must be there ready for use by 
g a.m. on Wednesday, May 7th. Apparatus 
may be removed by the senders immediately 
after the trial, but it will be necessary for 
photographs, drawings, and specifications of 
all apparatus to which the certificate of the 
Society is given to be deposited with the 
Society for identification purposes before the 
apparatus leaves Wisley. 


The necessary entry forms may be obtained 
on application to the Director, R.H.S. Gar- 
dens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, and goods 
should be addressed to him via Horsley 
Station, Southern Railway. 
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Narcissus Bernardino 


© 


The cup, which is stained deep orange-apricot, forms a striking colour contrast to 
the cream-white perianth 


Daffodil Show at Vincent Square 


April 15th and 16th, 1924. 


This show was held at the Horticultural 
Hall on the above dates, but owing no doubt 
to the weather we have had it must be 
put down as a very poor one, though in the 
groups and the classes for competition there 
were many handsome blooms, the finest 
being, without a doubt, the 12 varieties with 
which Mr. P. D. Williams, St. Keverne, 
secured the Engleheart cup.. These blooms 
were perfect in every way and well merited 
the award. There were only five trade 
groups, these coming from Messrs. Barr and 
Sons, Taplow; The Donard Nursery Co.; 
Mr. J. L. Richardson, Prospect Gardens, 
Waterford; the Welsh Bulb Fields; and 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd. 

In the group from Messrs. Barr and Sons 
there were some handsome flowers, but a 
great many of the varieties were under num- 
ber, and so we are precluded from dealing 
with them in detail. The same thing holds 
good with the collections from the other ex- 
hibitors. In the collection from Messrs. Barr 


and Sons we were struck with Brilliancy, 
Will Scarlett, Golden Empress, Primrose 
Phoenix, Venetia (white), and  TIolanthe - 


(creamy perianth, light yellow cup). The 
Donard Nursery Co. put up an excellent 
group in which were some very fine varieties, 
including Southern Gem (handsome perianth 
with pale-yellow cup), Golden King (a large 
flower with a fine cup), Bernardino (large 
white perianth and large cup, beautifully 
crinkled and deeply tinted orange-apricot), 
Croesus (large, pale-yellow perianth and a 
huge expanded orange-red crown), and Prim- 
rose Phoenix (a large double-rose shaped 
flower of a soft lemon shade). Mr. J. L. 
Richardson, who took most of the prizes in 
the competitive classes, also showed some 
handsome flowers, noteworthy being Van 
Waveren’s Giant, an immense trumpet 
Daffodil, perianth primrose, trumpet rich 
yellow, widely expanded at mouth; H. C. 
Bowles, a giant Leedsi with a broad, over- 
lapping white perianth, the cup opening pale 
primrose but soon fading to white; Tenedos, 


the crown of which when first open is pale 
primrose, the whole flower soon fading to 
white; Glorious, a very handsome Poetaz, 
with pure white perianth cup of a brilliant 
orange-scarlet, two, and often three, flowers 
being carried on one stem. Messrs. R. H. 
Bath had a small but very interesting group, 
in which we thought well of Golden East, 
Goldsmith, Duke of Bedford, Golden Sun- 
rise, Brilliancy, and King Alfred. The Welsh 
Bulb Fields had some interesting kinds, the 
best of which we thought were Creesus, 
Eldred, Pax, Noblesse, and Glorious. 

In the class for 12 varieties, Division I., 
raised by the exhibitor, Mr. Richardson led, 
followed by the Donard Nursery Co. and 
Messrs. Chapman, Ltd., Rye. In the class 
for 12 varieties, Division II., Mr. Richard- 
son again led; second, Messrs. Chapman, 
Ltd. ; and third, the Donard Nursery Co. For 
12 varieties, Division IIT., Mr. Richardson 
was first. For six varieties, Division I.a, Mr. 
Richardson was again first;-while for 12 


varieties, Division TV.n, the Donard Nursery - 


Co. led. : 
LIST OF AWARDS 


Medals 


Goun.—The Donard Nursery Co. and Messrs. Barr and Sons. 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr, Richardson, Prospect Gardens 


Waterford. reg 


Barr Cup 


Mr. J. Ramsbottom, for his researches in connection with the 
eelworm in Daffodils. 


Enegleheart Cup 
Mr. P, D. Williams, St. Keverne, Cornwall. 


In order to fill up the empty space Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Mr. C_ Engelmann. Messrs. Allen, Messrs. Cuthbert, Messrs. 
B. R. Cant, Ltd., Mr. Elisha Hicks, Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co., 
and others kindly sent some of their specialities. 


Herbaceous borders 


Delphiniums and other tall and _ rapidly- 
growing plants must have timeous support, 
for if they be allowed to topple over before 
being staked such plants are never afterwards 
really satisfactory. Colonies of the Madonna 
Lily are highly effective in the herbaceous 


border, and they, too, ought to be neatly and ~ 


>. 


and in due course become properly ripened, 


‘may be commenced and finished within — 


‘good plan to train in shoots with the ob 
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unobtrusively staked. In bare places the use 
of good-sized clumps of Gladioli is recom- _ 
mended. These, if possible, should have been 
started in boxes. Annually I am impressed — 
by the value of Pzonies, Spirzeas, Epi- 
mediums, and certain other plants. 


W. McG. 


Narcissus Bernardino 

Of the many less expensive Daffodils of the 
incomparabilis type few, if any, have created 
more interest than Bernardino. It is being 
shown remarkably well this season in many 
parts of the country. The flower is well 
proportioned and the corona is of brilliant — 
colour. The very large cup, measuring over 
a third of the length of the perianth segments, _ 
is heavily stained deep orange-apricot. The 
cup, which is prettily fluted, is all the more 
conspicuous as it\forms a striking colour con- 
trast to the cream-white perianth. For- 
tunately, this variety is now abundant, and 
bulbs may be obtained at a very reasonable — 
rate. 


-Disbudding Peach-trees 
(Repty to “ Anxtous.’’) 


HE object of disbudding is to so reduce 
the number of growths that just a 
sufficiency and no more is left to furnish 

all parts of the tree with bearing wood for 

the succeeding year, which will, when — 
trained in, ‘have ample space for development 


In addition to this a proper quantity of young 
wood and foliage is requisite for the elabora- 
tion of the sap, so that both the crop and all — 
parts of the tree shall receive their due share 
of the flow. It is, unfortunately, the case — 
that in disbudding too many growths are 
left, with the result that when fully grown — 
they are so congested as to render all chances — 
of ever becoming fully ripened very remote. 
Besides this, this is a sheer waste of energy, 
as the surplus has to be dispensed with at 
pruning time. foe ee a 

It is the usual’practice to commence dis- 
budding iby pulling off any shoots from behind 
the branches and those immediately in front, 
termed forerights. Then the actual reduc. 
tion of the side growths is taken in hand by — 
beginning at the upper parts of the trees, 
rubbing or pulling’ out the weakest, and — 
pinching back such as may have fruits at — 
their base to three leaves to draw the sap up 
to them. When the final thinning of the 
crop has to be done, the shoots may be cut — 
out at the same time. Be careful when pull- — 
ing off the shoots not to tear the bark, and 
if it is found that they do not come off readily — 
the best way is to slip them out with the 
point of a sharp knife. If the weather is — 
cool and cloudy, causing the sap flow to be — 
sluggish, disbudding should be spread over at _ 
least two weeks. If, on the contrary, the — 
weather should be mild and sunny, then it — 


week, or at the most 10 days, as growth wi 
then be rapid. When completed there shou 
be, in addition to the pinched-back shoo’ 
where the fruits are, one shoot at the bass 
another midway if there is room for training — 
it in, and one at the point. In the two previ- | 
ous cases ithe said shoots should, if possible, — 
be on tthe upper sides of the branches. In_ 
the case of old trees care must be taken to — 
keep the centres filled with young growths, 
and where it can conveniently be done it is a _ 
ject 
of covering and protecting the mai 
branches from the heat of the sun. In r 
gard to young trees more latitude in - 
shape of leaving a few more shoots than ar 
mentioned may be allowed when there 

ample space between the branches to la 
them in. 2 AZow 
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Mr. Garnett mentions. 


by an Australian that this only grows 
- warmer districts 
- proved perfectly hardy here and is a truly 
beautiful shrub about 10 feet high. 
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on Eucalypti 


By REV,” G-.O; So HATTON,:B.A,,. FES; 
(Concluded from page 235) 


Specimen trees in England 

In their native land the trees grow to the 
largest size (300 feet or more), but I do not 
think many have exceeded 70 feet in 
England. The celebrated-tree at Whitting- 
hame was in 1904 about 63 feet high, with a 
girth of 13 feet 5 inches at 2 feet from the 
ground, where it divides into six main limbs, 
of which tthe largest was over 5 feet in girth. 
My own largest tree (E. '(Globulus) iis 60 feet 
high, with a girth of 5 feet 1 inch at 5 feet 


' from the ground. The seed of this tree was 


sown in the spring of 1907, so 'that the growth 
has been very rapid. At Abbotsbury there 
was, a few years ago, a specimen of E. 
Gunnii 70 feet high, with a girth of 5 feet, but 
I do not know if the tree is still alive. 

The Eucalypti are permeated by a resinous 
gum from which the Eucalyptus oil, so much 
used for colds, etc., is made. The scent of 
this gum is exceedingly strong in some 
species, notably so in E. Globulus, for which 
reason this species has been used to plant in 
malaria districts, under the impression that 
the scent would kill gnats and germs, but 
there seems no reason to suppose that it has 
in any way fulfilled these expectations. 


Instead of the typical Eucalyptus smell E. 
-citriodora has a most attractive Lemon scent 


even more pleasing than the ‘‘ Lemon- 
scented Verbena.”’ Those who object to the 
smell of the ordinary Eucalyptus oil should 
obtain that made from this species, which is 
equally good medicinally and retains the 
Lemon scent. The wood of nearly all the 
species is valuable, being very strong and 
durable, and lasting well in the ground; 
streets are often paved with it in Australia. 
The well-known * Jarrah ”’ jis the wood of E. 
marginata. When a specimen has apparently 
been killed by frost a chance should_always 


be given it to break again from just above 


the ground—this will often do, and make 
it a good-sized bush during the summer. 
Eucalypti can also be kept in bush form by 


simply cutting them back—even large trees 


may be cut off a few inches above the 


= ground and will break freely. 


Before mentioning in detail the species of 
which I have personal experience I will be 
rash enough to state my opinion with regard 
to the most suitable trees for the purpose 
I should make the 
main planting of E. coccifera with occa- 


sional specimens of E. Whittinghamensis, E. 


urnigera, and E. Globulus. It is quite possi- 
ble that E. Globulus will not survive, but I 
think it is worth trying if seed from English 
specimens or from a cold locality can be ob- 
tained. E. coccifera is, in my opinion, not 


_ only the hardiest, but also the handsomest of 
all I have tried or seen in the open. 


I should 
also suggest planting an Australian Broom 
(Cytisus stenopetalus), although I was told 
in the 
of the country. It has 
The 
flowers, which are borne very freely, are of 


the usual Broom type and rather pale yellow 


in colour with a very pleasant scent which 


can be perceived 20 to 30 yards away from 


the plant. 


__ E. amycparinus.—The leaves are narrower 
and smaller than in any other species I have 


seen grown out of doors in England. This 
gives the tree a general appearance of light- 
ness and delicacy which is very pleasing and 
renders it quite distinct. It is quite hardy 
‘here, and never suffered in any way from 
frost during about eight vears. I had a nice 
specimen about 15 feet high, but, unfor- 


tunately, during a gale last year it was torn 
from its support and broke off close to the 
ground. It made an effort to ‘‘ break ’’ from 
the stool last spring, but I am doubtful if it 
will do any good. I have not seen the flower. 

E. cirriopora.—A charming plant for a 
cool house and well worth growing for its 
beautiful scent. It is too -tender, unfor- 
tunately, to be grown out of doors, though, I 
believe, one survived for four years at Abbots- 
bury. One which I put out was cut to the 
ground every winter, but broke again in the 
spring for four or five years. 

E. corpata.—A small tree (30 feet) from 
Tasmania. Doubtfully hardy round here. 
The leaves are heart-shaped and blue-white 
in colour. There are several in this neigh- 
bourhood, but they are miserable and ragged 
in appearance, and with little to recommend 
them except the colour of the leaves. .It is 
sometimes used in a small state for summer 
bedding. A year or two ago there was one 
‘doing fairly well at Abbotsbury. Flowers 
light yellow. : 

E. COSMOPHYLLA.—I have two specimens 
now about 7 feet high which have been 
planted out for three years. They have 
always suffered badly during the winter, and 
one seems to have been killed by the severe 
frosts we have had this winter. It is not 
hardy enough to be of any practical use. 

E. cocciFERA (Mountain Peppermint).—A 
small tree, native of the mountains of 
Tasmania. I consider this the hardiest and 
handsomest of all the genus I have seen. I 
have never had a single tree in any way 
injured by frost. The young growth is 
thickly covered with snow-white down, 
giving the tree a very striking appearance 
while it lasts. By the autumn the down has 
worn off, leaving the leaves a dark green. 
The habit is charming, being compact and 
bushy, but it grows much more slowly than 
most of the others. It flowers well when 
quite small. One or two of my plants about 
4 feet high are now covered with flower-buds 
for the coming season. My larger trees are 
similarly covered with flower-buds and also 
with fruit. These latter have the circular 
cap, which falls off when the seed is ripe, of a 
red colour, from which, I imagine, the 
species gets its specific name. The flowers 
are of a vellowish-white, in clusters of about 


seven. The species should be kept well 
staked as it is very apt to blow over. It is a 
charming tree and one which I should 


strongly recommend to all who are desirous 
of growing Eucalypti. 

E. Fictror1a.—The flower of this species is 
simply magnificent, and it should be grown 
by everyone who has a cool house from 12 
feet to 15 feet high. It does not require a 
great amount of root-room, and will do quite 
well ina small tub. It is too tender for out of 
doors. 

E. Gtosutus.—The common blue Gum. 
Perfectly hardy with me. I have about half- 
a-dozen specimens which have never been 
permanently injured, though in some winters 
thev lose some of their leaves. In some 
localities, however, the trees seem to suddenly 
die in quite mild weather for no apparent 
reason. It is a rather handsome and very 
fast-growing species, not so much inclined to 
become ragged as E. Gunnii or E. urnigera. 
The flowers are white, but not conspicuous 
unless borne in large quantities. One year 
‘my large specimen mentioned above was 
covered with flowers all down one side, and 
made a splendid show. Small plants are 
often grown in pots to place in sick rooms, 
the scent of the crushed leaves being very 
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strong. The small pot plants have, of 
course, only the juvenile glaucous leaves; the 
adult leaves are dark green and _ sickle- 
shaped, up to 8 inches in length, on long, 
twisted stalks. 

E. Gunnu.—A tree up to about. 75 feet in 
height in this country.. It is one of the 
hardiest, but by no means a handsome tree, 
being very ragged and irregular when over 
25 feet. There is a large plantation of about 
goo trees at Brightlingsea, in Essex, where it 
appears to be quite hardy. The late Dr. 
Alfred Russel Wallace planted a large num- 
ber of this species in his garden at Broad- 
stone, Dorset, of which he wrote an account 
in the ‘* Garden,’’ LXI., 1902. This was the 
first species of Eucalyptus grown in the open 
in this country, and may be regarded as - 
hardy in all but the coldest localities. 

E. HAKEOIDES.—None of those I planted 
out survived a winter, so that I have only 
seen it in its juvenile form. 

E. LEUCOXYLON VAR. MACROCARPA (red- 
flowered form).—This is a very handsome 
tree, at any rate up to 1o feet. It is, per- 
haps, not quite hardy, though I had one in 
the open for about eight years. It was then, 
late in the spring, cut back nearly to the 
ground. This tree, together with five or six 
perfectly hardy shrubs in a straight line 
through a shrubbery, were all cut down to 
the ground in one night. I have never been 
able to satisfactorily account for it, but I 
imagine some cold current of air must have 
cut across the plants in that particular line. 
Other shrubs a few feet away were quite un- 
harmed. The leaves are large and handsome 
and the flower bright red and very attrac- 
tive. There is also a white-flowered form. 

E. RESINIFERA.—From time to time I have 
put out numerous specimens, but they have 
never survived long. I have one now about 
10 feet high which has been out for three 
years, and as it has not been injured this 
winter I have hopes that it may survive for 
some time. It is rather an attractive tree 
with narrower leaves than most, but not a 
fast grower with me. I have never seen the 
flower. 

E. uRNIGERA.—This is often confused with 
E. Gunnii, but it is even less attractive. A 
very gloomy tree and often very bare of 
branches. It is, however, one of the hardiest, 
and there are specimens in this country up to 
nearly 80 feet. It has nothing to recom- 
mend it, from the gardening point of view, 
except its hardiness. 

E. WHITTINGHAMENSIS.—The tree to which 
this name has been given is growing in Lord 
Balfour’s garden at Whittinghame. It is 
said to have been raised from seed brought 
from Tasmania by the late Lord Salisbury. 
It is closely allied to E. Gunnii and is pro- 
bably either a-variety of that species or else 
a hybrid with E. Gunnii as one of the parents. 
The tree will now be about 70 years old, and 
produces fertile seed, the seedlings ~from 
which are said to be as hardy as the parent. 
The dimensions of this tree-are given above. 

E. aceRvuta and E. MueLtert are both 
growing on the Horseshoe Common in 
Bournemouth, but I cannot say that they are 
either beautiful or flourishing. This may be 
the fault of the locality, which I should con- 
sider most unsuitable. I have not been able 
to get seeds of either of them. E. Muelleri 
is said to be quite hardy. 

E. VERNICULOSA is little more than a shrub, 
and is reported to be hardy in Scotland. 

FE. PAUCIFLORA is a small tree, and is said 
sto be hardy. In South Australia it only 
grows near the sea-coast, and, to do well, 
probably. requires a locality not too far from 
the sea. ; 

Through the kindness of a friend I have 
just received seeds of E. botrvoides, E, 
corynocalyx, E. Lehmanni, and E. Risdoni, 
all of which T hope to try in the open. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Flower garden 

Many of the May-flowering Tulips grow to 
a height of 3 feet and 4 feet when planted in 
rich soil, and are decidedly effective, when so 
grown, with a carpet of Forget-me-nots, 
White Arabis, or Tufted Pansies beneath 
them. These graceful, tall4growing kinds, 
however, should be supported by slender 
stakes which need not stand quite as high as 
the flowers, and a person ‘with taste. will so 
employ them that, when completed, the 
stakes will scarcely be seen and the graceful 
character of the plants maintained, Do. not 
tie within 6 inches of the flower at any time, 
otherwise rough winds are liable to break off 
some of the heavier blooms, especially if ac- 
companied by showers. Prepare a plot of 
ground in the reserve garden in readiness fior 
the spring-flowering subjects, which must be 
lifted from the beds shortly and laid in in 
lines. I Shave found this an ideal plan for 
preserving and propagating such plants. The 
Forget-me-nots seed freely and provide a host 
of young plants for pricking out later in the 
season, and if Arabis plants are- opened out 


to form a ring and. the centre filled with 
sharp gritty soil the young growths root 


freely and may be severed from the main 
plant in August and either left where they 
are or transplanted, when quite large plants 


for late October use are formed. 1- prefer 
this method of propagation to that of 
cuttings. 
Yuccas 


These get very untidy during the winter 
and should be cleaned through without delay, 
removing all decaying and “unhealthy leaves 
and cutting away with ia hand saw those old 
growths which bloomed last year. 


Kitchen garden 

The plots occupied by late Broccoli must 
now be cleared of all that ‘have matured, and 
if sufficient Potatoes have been planted, then 
these. plots may be marked out for Celery, 
and after having been libenailly prepared they 
should be sown with late Peas. Keep the 
hoe at work among the lines of seeds. Plant 
out Leeks which were raised early in the 


year, taking care that ithe plants have been 


thoroughly hardened beforehand.. Remove 
the ‘hand-lights altogether from Brussels 


Sprouts, Cauliflower, Cabbage, and Lettuce 
plants which were pricked out from boxes 
early in ithe month, and make a further sow- 
ing of Prickly-leaved Spinach on’. well- 
prepared ground. Sow Carrots and Beetroot 
for later supplies, and on a cool border make 
a further small sowing of Turnips. A sow- 
ing of Scarlet Runners may now be made in 
boxes or pots, placing them in a warm green- 


house until through the soil, when they 
should be transferred to a cold frame. It is 
yet too early to sow in the open air. Sow 


Sweet Corn in boxes in a warm house and 
pot off singly into 3-inch pots when large 


enough to handle, keeping the plants grow- 
ing freely. 
Indoor plants - 

Arum Lilies, Cyclamens, Narcissi, etc., as 
they cease to bloom should be gradually 
hardened off in a cold ‘house before being 
stood out in the open. Water must not, 
however, be withheld for the present. Many 


raise their Cyclamens from seed each year, - 


but very fine results may be obtained from 
the old corms if these are kept healthy. 
Shading of some kind is necessary from this 
date for all plant-houses, and where blinds 
are not available the glass must be dressed 
with Summer Cloud. E. Marknam. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Poinsettia pulcherrima ; 

The old stools of these which have been 
resting in a warm greenhouse should now be 
started into growth for the production of 
cuttings. Give moisture at the roots ‘and 
spray freely with tepid water. Ais soon as 
the young shoots are from 3 inches to 4 inches 
in length remove them with a heel of the old 
wood. These may be inserted singly and 
firmly in thumb pots and plunged in a close 
propagating-case, care being exercised to 
avoid over-watering them. As soon as 
rooted gradually inure them to the atmo- 
sphere of the house. To provide a succession 
cuttings should be inserted at intervals of 
about a fortnight until the middle of June. 


Impatiens Sultani 

This may be propagated by cuttings at 
almost any period of the year. Tihey are 
best inserted singly in thumb pots, and 
should be plunged in a warm propagating- 
case. Use a rich, open soil for potting, and 
keep the roots slightly restricted. | Useful 


‘plants for decoration may be grown in 5-inch 


and 6-inch pats. 


Cacti 

The few who still cultivate these should 
now have a brilliant display of colour from 
the Pihyllocacti. As the season advances, 
the water supply should gradually be in- 
creased, but the soil must never be allowed 
to remain saturated. When in full growth 
an occasional watering with liquid-manure 
will prove beneficial. Ventilate freely during 
favourable weather and lightly spray the 
plants, morning and afternoon, during 
bright weather. 


Herbaceous borders 

Attention should be turned to the her- 
baceous border as soon as growth becomes 
sufficiently far advanced. Where the shoots 
are inclined to become crowded thin out the 
weaker growth to afford those retained ample 
room for development. -This will result in 
the production of much finer trusses of 
flower. Keep the hoe in constant use, both 
for the destruction of weeds and to break up 
the surface soil to conserve the moisture. 


Sweet Peas | 

Sweet Peas raised in heat and hardened in 
a cold frame may now be planted out in rows 
or clumps as desired. Tihese require deeply- 
dug and well-manured ground} and should 
be staked as soon as planted. Draw a little 
soil up to the sticks in the form of a-ridge 
to afford further protection until the plants 
become established, 


Onions 

Seedlings which have been pricked out in 
boxes should be sufficiently well hardened off 
for transplanting during suitable weather. 
Thoroughly rake the bed to obtain a fine sur- 
face and tread firmly. Choose a fine day 
when the surface is in a dry, friable condi- 
tion, and plant with good balls of soil. If 
planted during warm, dry weather give a 
thorough soaking of water ‘to settle the soil. 


Winter greens 
Kales, Savoys, Broccoli, and early and late 
Cauliflowers should now be sown broadcast 
or in ‘drills on a’ warm south: border. Sow 
thinly and cover the seed with fine soil. 
Plant out as soon as the plants become 
strong enough, and avoid allowing them ‘to 
become stifled or starved before doing so. 
» A.A POPE. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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~ Scotland : 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations 


Well grown, these are always useful alike 
for decoration and for cutting. A good stock 
ought, therefore, to be maintained, and the 
present is a very suitable time at which to 
take cuttings. Short, firm side shoots are 
best for this purpose, and these readily form 
roots if given a little bottom heat, kept close, 
and lightly damped over early each after- 
noon. When the cuttings are well rooted 
they may be potted off and grown on during 
the summer in cold frames which have a cool 
bottom of ashes. 


Stove plants 


With the increase of solar heat it will be. 


necessary now to afford more moisture in the 


stove, and the syringe may be freely used | 


morning and afternoon. It is assumed that 
there is no doubt as to the purity of the water. 
If it be under suspicion in the matter of lime 
it is better to rely upon damping down 
thoroughly than to use the syringe. Clean 
rain-water is the ideal medium for syringing 
fine-foliaged plants, and it ought to be col- 
lected to the greatest possible extent. Young 
stuff intended for winter flowering will shortly 
be ready for moving into pits or frames, in 
which, however, there must be a night tem- 
perature of not less than 60 degs. It is advis- 
able to' keep up a supply of young plants of 
the- favourite ‘‘table’’ sorts — Crotons, 
Draceenas, Cocos, Pandanus, Cyperus, ete.— 
and these are easily increased by means of 
cuttings—or in the case of Cyperus by seeds 
—at this time.. Small Ferns, such as Nephro- 
lepis todwoides, and Grasses, such as Pani- 
cum and the Carexes, are also useful in many 
ways. 


Fruit houses 

The work in fruit-houses now tends to be 
of a routine nature. The thinning of Grapes 
ought not.to be delayed’; indeed, it is good 
practice to make a beginning as soon as it 
can be seen which berries are taking the lead. 
In thinning Peaches and Nectarines the work 
should be done gradually, and more fruits 
ought to be left than are absolutely needed. 
There is sure to be casualties at the stoning 
stage and there ought to be a few left upon 
which one can ‘“‘come and go.’’? Close the 


houses early after damping very thoroughly — 


in order to conserve solar. heat. 


Melons and Cucumbers 


To be successful with these the grower 
must be prepared to provide a steady and 
genial bottom heat—80 degs., or even 85 
degs., is none too much. In a low tempera- 
ture the plants become stunted, and plants 
which have received a check are never after- 
wards very reliable. Those who grow 
Melons and Cucumbers on hotbeds in pits or 
frames may now sow seeds, but the planting 
should be deferred until May is halfway gone. 


Vegetable garden 

Sow seeds of Vegetable Marrows. These, 
as a rule, are sown too early, and the seed- 
lings are allowed to get pot-bound and 
stunted before it is safe to put them out. 
Seeds of Kale and of Savoys, as well as those 
of Purple-sprouting Broccoli and Asparagus 
Kale may now be sown. A good old veget- 
able in Chou de Burghley is now rather neg- 
lected. Seeds can also be sown at this time. 


The main crop of Beet and of Carrots can - 


now be sown. Utilise the ridges of Celery 
trenches for the sowing of Lettuces~ or 
Radishes, or for planting a line of early 
Cauliflowers. WitiiAM McGurroc. 
Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mabie, 


Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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doing things in time, and 


NOW IS THE TIME 
TO PLANT A 
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Kelway 
Colour 
Border 


This ensures a succession 
of ever-changing hues, 
planted is 
really a joy for ever. 


and ~ once 


Send us particulars of 

your border, soil, aspect, 

area, etc., and we will 
quote suitably. 


A portion of an Artistic Herbaceous Border with Kelway’s Delphiniums. 


- KELWAY’S DELPHINIUMS. 


: These stately flowers will provide upstanding 
‘masses of brilliant blue—the colour so often 
missing in the garden. 


= 


_ Specialists for very many years, we offer plants 
n the full perfection of strength and beauty. 


= 
a ewe <-can. strongly. recommend the following 
collection :— :— 


_ Kelway’ s celebrated improved named varieties. 


2 Collection B \ Beautiful ww.  24/= doz. 
a S C | blue and ae 30/35, 
ay a E purple ee OO) eh ss 
es F shades. mac BO) <= 


KELWAY’S GLADIOLI. 


Many of the finest varieties of these glorious 
flowers have been raised by us. Our introductions 
are spread over a period of upwards of 75 years, 
and to-day we claim to supply corms of the highest 


quality only—strong, hardy, ‘home-grown 
specimens. Plant one ‘of Heese Céllections at once. 
Kelway’s finest named kinds. 
Collection 1 AP .. 20/- 100, 3/- doz. 
+ 2 a si hae feet ey Pe 
a 4 HF sia SO0/-=.; 10/6 .,; 
is 6 sy #y ae 21/- 
Choicest hand mixed from 
named kinds .... Soa LA 
Primulinus, hand mixed 


from named kinds 25/- ,, 3/6,, 





KELWAY & SON acs22, 








Langport, Somerset 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 


in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. .As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the-issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Letters on ~ 
The. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Asparagus decumbens 

(W. L.).—The enclosed specimen is Aspara- 
gus decumbens, a native of the Cape of 
Good Hope, whence it was introduced in 
1792. The structure in which it is growing 
must not fall below 45 degs. in the coldest 
weather, and, as a rule, it should be kept 
10 degs. warmer. Seeds often ripen, and 
when they do so propagation is easily effected 
thereby. All that is necessary is to sow the 
seed in a pot or pan, cover with about 3 inch 
of soil, and place in a gentle heat. It can 
also be increased by division—that is, where 
established plants are available, for most of 
them consist of several crowns, each with its 
own cluster of small tuber-like roots. _In that 
case all that is necessary is to shake them 
clear of the soil, when the crowns may be 
readily pulled apart. After this, repot them 
in.a mixture of equal parts of loam and leaf- 
mould, with a good sprinkling of sand, and 
place in the warmest part of the greenhouse. 
Be careful not to over-water till the roots re- 
cover from the check of removal. The 
months of April and May are very suitable 
for carrying out this operation. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Mistletoe seeds 

Will you kindly tell‘me where I can pro- 
cure Mistletoe seeds? I ‘have a bush growing 
from an old Apple-tree; it bears no berries. 
I want to plant more seeds on thé same tree 
if any are procurable. M. H. Smirn. 

[The most likely source would be from 
some well-known nurseryman 
fruit-trees. We suggest you. try Messrs. 
Robert Veitch, Exeter, or Messrs. Cranston’s 
Nurseries, Hereford. It is probable that the 
bush you ‘have that does not bear seed is of 
the male form. If it is the female form you 
should try pollinating this season, when in 
flower, by just ‘tying up a twig of the male 
form among the branches of the female 
plant. Probably the -Mistletoe is now 
flowering in your district.] 


Pruning the Winter 
nanthus fragrans) 
(M. S.).—This shrub is generally pruned at 
the wrong season. Seeing that the flowers 
are produced on the previous season’s growth, 
pruning should always be done after the plant 
has flowered. Then the shoots that have 
bloomed should be cut back to the main 
branches, and when growth again starts 
young shoots that will flower the following 
season will be plentiful. These, again, 
should be pruned after flowering in the same 
way as those that preceded them. A few 
twigs in bloom last a long time. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomato leaves curled 

(H. Hallett)—We do not think there is 
anything the matter with your Tomato 
leaves, which curl somewhat, as this is com- 
mon to many varieties. So long as the leaves 


Sweet (Chimo- 


who grows’ 


2 


‘week by the same correspondent. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named: should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants. should be sent in any one 
Where more 
than oné, kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should. always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


remain clean, stout, and leathery, and of good 
colour, there is nothing to fear. 
plenty of air, if the plants are indoors, during 
the night, but do not expose the plants to a 
cold draught as that is harmful. 


Pollination of Vegetable Marrows and 
Cucumbers « 

In reference to your article-on Vegetable 
Marrows, lissue April 12th, would you kindly 
inform me if Cucumbers. and Vegetable 
Marrows.trequire to be. fertilised by hand? 

The Vegetable. Marrows I intend to grow 
outside and the Cucumbers in a frame. 
eee HA. EE. 


[The female. flowers of the Vegetable 


Marrow require to be pollinated in order to ° 


produce a-crop. Hand pollination is not, as 
a rule, necessary when these plants are 
grown in the open, as pollination is usually 
effected by bumble bees or by honey bees. 
In tthe case of the Cucumber it is not ad- 
visable to hand pollinate unless. the crop is 
required for seed, as better-shaped Cucumbers 
are produced from unfertilised flowers. In 
order to obtain a full and even crop of 
Melons under glass it is necessary to hand 
pollinate the flowers. This is usually done 
about mid-day, for preference when the sun 
is shining. _ The pollen must be dry and 
powdery when transferred to the stigma of 
the female flower.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Goutweed in lawn : 

(Perth).—As this spreads so freely by its 
creeping rootstock we fear you will find it 
very difficult to eradicate it-. The only way 
is to have the part in which this weed is 
thoroughly dug, clearing out the weed as the 
work goes on, making sure that every piece 
is picked out. It is one of the most trouble- 
some weeds one can have in a garden. 


TRADE NOTE 
A special sale is announced by Protheroe 
and Morris, at 67, Cheapside, on May 2nd, 
when an exceptional consignment of topiary, 
rare Conifers, garden furniture, ornaments, 
tubs, etc., will be offered. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 
J. G. Barego, Leiden.—Dahlias. 


| Obituary 
Mr. Angus Robertson 


We are sorry to have to record the death 
on April 14th of Mr. Angus Robertson, for 
many years gardener at Aberuchil Castle, 
Comrie, Perthshire, the Scottish seat of Mrs. 
Walter Jones. Mr. Robertson was one of the 
ablest of Scottish gardeners, although of a 
most unassuming nature. There are many 
outdoor features at Aberuchil which have 


earned the admiration of all visitors. Shrubs,— 


hardy, half-hardy, and Alpine plants received 
full consideration from Mr. Robertson. Many 
will deeply sympathise with Mrs. Robertson’ 
in her bereavernent. S. ARNOTT. 


Leave on * 


_ horticulture, 
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Scholarships. for - song. |: and 
daughters of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Workers 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
announces that under the scheme for award- 
ing scholarships and maintenance grants for 
the sons and daughters of agricultural work- 
men and others, a number of scholarships at 
Universities, - Agricultural Colleges, . and 
Farm Institutes are offered for award this 
year. The scholarships are confined to 
(a) sons and daughters of agricultural work- 
men; (b)-sons and daughters of other rural 
workers, including bailiffs and small holders, 
whose financial circumstances are comparable 
with those of agricultural workmen; and 
(c) bond fide workers in agriculture, the 
financial circumstances of whose parents are 
comparable with those of agricultural work- 
men. 

The scholarships are of three kinds— 
Class I., for three or four years, tenable at 
Oxford, Cambridge, or other Universities 
which have Departments of Agriculture, en- 
abling the holders to attend degree courses 
in agriculture or horticulture; Class IJ., for 
two years, tenable at University Departments 
of Agriculture or Agricultural Colleges, for 
one or other Sy the diplomas in agriculture, 

airying, or poultry-keeping; 
and Class [II., for ae sole (ant eee 
ing one year’s duration) in the same subjects 
at County Farm Institutes. Provided a suffi- 
cient number of suitable applicants is forth- 
coming, 10 scholarships in Class I., 10 in 
Class II., and about 150 in Class III. will be 


awarded for courses commencing in the - 


session starting at Michaelmas next. In 
each class the value of the scholarship is such 
as will enable students to attend the courses 
in question without any financial outlay on 
the part of their parents. 

Candidates for Class I. and Class’ II. 
scholarships ‘must be at least 17 years of age,. 
and must satisfy the Selection Committee 
that they have reached a sufficiently high 
standard of general education to derive full 
benefit from the course of instruction. In the 
case of Class I., preference will be given to 
candidates who have passed an examination 
which entitles them to enter a University. 
Candidates for Class III. scholarships must 
be at least 16 years of age, and should possess 
a useful knowledge of ordinary school sub- 
jects. They will be required to produce evi- 
dence. of their acquaintance with the practical 
operations of farming (or horticulture, dairy- 
ing, or poultry-keeping, as the case may be), 
and, normally, they should have spent at 
least a year in such practical work. 

Forms of application and all other informa- 
tion regarding the Scholarship Scheme may, 
be obtained from the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, London, 
S.W. 1, or from the County Authorities for 
Agricultural Education at the offices of 
County Councils. Applications should be 
forwarded to the County Authority for Agri- 
cultural Education not later than April 3oth, 
1924. : 
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National Carnation and Picotee Society 


The annual report and year-book of the 
National Carnation and Picotee Society, 


which we have just received, contains two — 


interesting and useful articles on the grow- 
ing of Carnations both indoors and in the 
open border. In addition to the year-book we 
have received schedules of the two shows to 


- be held at Ipswich and Vincent Square on 


July 9th and July 22nd respectively. Copies 
of the year-book and schedules. may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. Ernest 
Gi laee, 65, Exeter Road, Cricklewood, 
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Some Useful Salads 


with the exception of Lettuce, Radishes, 

and Onions, are~ generally neglected, 
though they are largely used in all first-class 
hotels and restaurants. In the summer, of 
course, they can be grown in the open like 
other vegetables, while, in the winter, being 
of a hardy nature, very little heat or protec- 
tion is usually required to force them into 
growth sufficient for use. Amateur gar- 
deners and small cultivators would do well 
to consider the advisability of including the 
undermentioned in their plans for the pro- 
duction of a constant supply of salads, but it 
should be understood that the plants must be 
grown quickly to be of the best quality, and 
this is possible only on fairly rich ground, 
adequate supplies of water being .available 
during hot, dry weather. ; 

CELERIAC, a vegetable possessing all the 
flavour of Celery and more easily grown. It 
has very few equals for winter use. No 
trenches or moulding-up are necessary, but 


ie the majority of gardens salad plants, 


~ the plants must be kept free from weeds and 


~ to bring the plant within the reach 


r] 


to get a blanched growth ready for 


to those of the Leek and Onion, 
and those who- appreciate a spring 


sucker growth, encouraging only one main 
growth. 

~ CuHeERvIL is very useful for flavour- 
ing in the same manner as Parsley. 
It is usually sown in May, the 
foliage being ready for use in about 
six weeks. 


Cuicory is valuable during 
winter, when Cucumbers, Toma- 
toes, and Radishes are scarce. 


Forcing is such a simple matter as 


of everyone who has a cellar or a 
shed that is perfectly dark, and 
where the temperature is reasonably 
equable. It takes about a month 


use. 
CuivEs possesses properties similar 


Onion flavour in their salads should 
grow a few clumps in the garden. 
The plants are very ornamental, 
throwing up _ lavender - coloured 
blooms during the summer and 
giving a pretty effect and finish to 
bed or border edge. 

AMERICAN or LAND CRESS is use- 
ful for mixed salads and easily 
grown. The seed should be sown 
on a north border and the plants 
thinned out to 4 inches apart. The 
outside leaves only are used. 

Lamp’s Lettuce or Corn SALAD 





is mostly in request in spring. The 


seed may be sown in spring or 


autumn in drills 6 inches apart and the plants 
thinned to the same distance in the rows. It 
is ready for use when three or four leaves 
have been formed. 

_ NasturtiuM.—There are few plants that 
have beautiful flowers and are useful for 
salading, but the Nasturtium is one of them. 
The leaves should be gathered, chopped up, 
and mixed with Lettuce or other saladings. 

Rampion.—The leaves and roots are used 
in winter salads. The roots are sometimes 
boiled. It may be raised from seed sown in 
a bed with an open, warm aspect, and re- 
quires a plentiful supply of water in dry 
weather. 

SoRREL is a favourite with many in salads, 
its leaves cut up raw adding a piquancy to 
them. It is similar in appearance to 
Spinach and is easy to raise from seed or by 
division of the roots in spring. 

In the preparation of salads the young 
vegetables should be set in cold, salt water 
for about a quarter of an hour, then trans- 
ferred into cold fresh water for two or three 
hours before use, the water being changed 





Delphinium Coronation 
Rich purple and deep blue-black eye 


in the meantime. So treated and thoroughly 
drained the salad will be crisp and tender 
when served at table. It is well to bear in 
mind that the greens should never be added 
to the sauce (in which oil and vinegar play 
‘an important part) long before they are 
wanted, as, by standing, the salad loses its 
freshness and pretty, crisp, and light appear- 
ance. The dressing, however, may be pre- 
pared some hours previously. In mixing the 
latter the ingredients cannot be added too 
gradually or stirred too much. A good plan 
is to bottle off sufficient dressing for a few 
days’ consumption. If kept in a cool place 
it will remain good for four or five days. 
When required for use the herbs should be 
laid lightly over it. R. Davies. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Delphiniums well grown 

Delphiniums look particularly well in beds 
or bold groups when given plenty of room for 
full development. Copious waterings in 
spring and summer will be attended 
by increased size in spike and 
flower, and there are few flowers, 
if any, more effective than a well- 
grown Delphinium. We are in- 
debted to Messrs. Kelway for the 
accompanying illustration of a well- 
grown clump of Delphinium Coro- 
nation, a magnificent rich purple 
and deep blue variety with black 
centre. Each spike is closely set 
with flowers and side branches. It 
is particularly effective for bold 
grouping or for a bed of deep 
colour. 


Sarcococca humilis in shade 


Of fragrant though modest flower 
beauty is this little fresh-looking 
evergreen shrub, which rarely ex- 
ceeds 18 inches in height, renewing 
its polished green growths from the 
base each year after the manner of 
the Alexandrian Laurel (Danae 
Laurus). The leaves are shining 
green and the slender growths form 
excellent material for cutting. This 
little shrub bears white flowers, 
which are succeeded by round, blue- 
black fruits, and is of special value - 
in the garden by reason of its suc- 
cess when planted in partial shade, 
such as that afforded by summer- 
leafing trees, positions which are not 
always easy to furnish. It is a 


258 . 


native of China and may be increased by 
division. It succeeds in almost any kind of 
soil. E. MARKHAM. 


Gladioli planting in May 

At no time in the history of Gladioli is 
more interest being shown in their culture 
than. now. One meets with so many people 
who are making a start with them, and to 
any who, perhaps, may still be hesitating 
what to do I would suggest their trying a 
few. Corms may be planted practically up 
to the end of May, but at this date it is better 
to give them the advantage of a_ sheltered 
position, as that afforded by a south border, 
as there one may cut the spikes quite late in 
the season—up to October. There is now a 


beautiful assortment to be had at a very 
moderate outlay, both amongst the large 
flowering sorts as well as the Primulinus 


hybrids, and no garden ought to go short of 
them. It \ 
think, that if the spikes are cut when the 
first three or four blooms unfold, the rest will 
open when placed in water, and by this 
means one is able to have most, if not all, 


1S 


the flowers out together, which is seldom the 


case in a hot season if the spikes are left to 
develop out of doors. Spikes of Gladioli are 
very charming for indoor decoration when 
cut, and-last a long time if the water is 
changed occasionally. MIDLANDER. 


Dwelling in a land of fragrance 
Having just returned from a visit to a very 

beautiful garden in Surrey near to the Sussex 

border there are certain things vividly im- 


pressed on my mind. Firstly, the wide- 
spreading branches of a large tree of 
Magnolia conspicua heavily laden with 


magnificent white flowers, then two or three 
bushes about 12 feet high that had grown 
together in one large group of the smaller- 
flowered M. stellata literally smothered with 
myriads of pure white flowers producing an 
effect like that of a great drift of snow with 
the grand old stone and timbered house in the 
background. There were large carpets of 
Dog Tooth Violets or Erythronium in full 
bloom under Birch-trees, and a river of 
Daffodils, as it were, winding its way down 
through open woodland to the verdant lawn. 
There were Daffodils in an orchard and an 
enclosed garden containing large beds of 
Bunch Primroses in shades of pale yellow, 
cream, and butter-yellow that were coming 
into bloom. A gentle breeze brought with it 
the pleasant-odour of the Larch in flower and 
of Juniper burning on the distant hills. But 
one thing above all others that is firmly im- 
pressed upon my mind is the inconspicuous 
flowering Azara microphylla that filled the 
air’ with its delicious vanilla-like fragrance. 
CT. Ke 
The Netted Iris (I. reticulata) 

Very pretty at the present time is a little 
colony of this. Planted among the dwarf 
Daphne Cneorum a few years ago and on a 
raised border, it has increased and is bloom- 
ing freely. Although represented by many 
forms, I like the deep violet, sweetly-scented 
flowers of the type, with their patch of 
orange at the base of the slender falls. 


E. M. 


Chrysanthemums in France 

There is every indication of a revival of 
interest in the Chrysanthemum in France. 
Several new raisers are busily engaged in 
seedling-raising, and the French Chrysanthe- 
mum Society, which lay dormant all through 
the war, began in real earnest when it held 
its first Congress after peace was proclaimed 
at Le Mans about two years ago. The 
Society holds its annual gathering in a differ- 
ent town in France every year; an excellent 


not generally appreciated, I’ 
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idea and one that results in successful propa- 
ganda. -According to the last number of the 
Society’s journal there were 850 members at 
the beginning of 1923; the number has since 
been increased to 1,057, of which 59 are 
affiliated Societies. They count each Society 
as one member. The Secretary, M. Ph. 
Rivoire, has just been appointed a Chevalier. 
of the Order of Leopold by the King of the 
Belgians. Cyett AP2 


A fine evergreen, Griselinia littoralis 


Few of the New Zealand shrubs are -so- 


happy in this country as this, which, growing 
entirely in the open and upon heavy, cold 
soil in this part of East Sussex, makes a very 
handsome shrub several feet high and 
through. Its rich, polished, green leaves are 
a source of beauty and attraction all through 
the year, and groups form excellent shelter 
for other subjects and might, with advantage, 
be used for this purpose near masses of the 
early-flowering Rhododendrons, such as R. 
praecox, Daphnes, and the Witch Hazels. In 
its own country Griselinia littoralis becomes 
a round-headed tree from 30 feet to 50 feet 
high, with a short gnarled and twisted trunk 
2 feet to 5 feet in diameter, with rough, 
furrowed bark, and is abundant on both north 
and south islands. G. lucida, with larger 
and more striking leaves, also hails from 
New Zealand, but can only be grown success- 
fully in the very warmest south-western 
counties. Of this genus six species only are 
known, including the two given above and 
the four which are natives of Chile. 


E.- M; 


or 


Bitter pit in Apples 


-this disease. 


PA ae, 
PA Peg 


I had a great- disappointment last. sea- 
son from this disease, and should like to 
hear if any of your readers have met with the 


same. I have in my charge, among other 
varieties of Apples, three trees of Bramley’s 
Seedling, and I should think they have been 
planted something like 15 years, and-not till 
this last season have they carried anything 
like a crop.. Some of the fruits are very large 
and have coloured up to perfection, and, 
to my utter disgust, on using them they have 
Can anyone state the cause or 
the remedy? Some years ago I took to a 
Gardeners’ Mutual Meeting some: fruits of 
New Hawthornden affected by bitter pit, but 
was told then that neither cause nor remedy 
had been discovered. I believe at.that time 
very little was known about it. 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus Mas) 


Although this has of late years been some- 
what obscured, owing to the introduction of 
the Witch Hazels, it is, nevertheless, a pic- 
turesque tree in mid-February, when its 
branches are clothed with myriads of small 
yellow flowers. This tree is absolutely 
devoid of foliage at the time of flowering, 
and for this reason its effectiveness is all the 
more apparent when it is grouped near trees 
or large evergreen shrubs. It flowers in 
quite a small state, and a few trees added to 


_ groups of Witch Hazels help to extend the 


season. of interest of these winter flowers. 
Its bright red fruits are handsome, though 
not freely borne, and are used for a variety 
of domestic purposes. => Gs Mos mes 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is — si 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. . 


Origin of Hybrid Lupins 


In a recent issue it was stated by a contribu- 
tor that (so far as he had heard) all attempts 
to cross Lupinus polyphyllus with the yellow 
Tree Lupin had failed. It would be interest-: 
ing to know if such is really the case, as it 
is frequently stated that many of the fine 
modern herbaceous. Lupins have been 
obtained’ by crossing between -these two 
species. It is, however, somewhat difficult to 
get at the facts from people who are working 
on Lupins.—ENOUIRER. 

[We have submitted this inquiry to various 
firms who are working on the Lupin, and 
append herewith their replies. | s. 


With reference to the attempts to cross 
Lupinus polyphyllus with the yellow L: 
arboreus, all I-can say is that our new 
hybrid Lupins are unquestionably the result. 
of putting different coloured varieties of 
Lupinus polyphyllus upon Lupinus arboreus, 
the yellow tree Lupin. Peter R. BARR. 


Of course, there have been many crosses 
made. between the Tree Lupin and the poly- 
phyllus varieties. These are true hybrids. 
The Downer Lupins, however, are of the 
polyphyllus species. There is no doubt that 
one of the parents of Lupin Sunshine is the 
yellow Tree Lupin, or a near relative. 

G. R. DOWNER. 


In the article on hybrid Lupins, by 
““C. T. K.,” in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
February 16th, 1924, the writer says; ‘‘ So 
far as I have heard, however, all attempts to 
cross L. polyphyllus with the yellow L. 
arboreus have proved futile.’’ As this” state- 
ment has brought one or two inquiries to the 
Editor's post-bag, it might be of interest to 
point out that the above two species have 
been quite successfully crossed. I do not 


know the origin of the Downer hybrids 
alluded to by ‘‘C. T. K.,” but I remember 
quite well that the evolution of the wonderful 
Kelway hybrids was brought about by the 
mingling of the two species mentioned above. 
Some of these hybrids are shrubby, while 
others may be described as semi-shrubby. 

a] H. GREAVES. 


The white double Violet 


Some weeks ago there was an article in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED on sweet-smelling 
plants. The writer quoted from Bacon's 
famous Essay the passage about the white 
double Violet ‘‘ which, above all others, 
yields the sweetest smell in the air.” I have 
long tried to get this Violet. 
that it still exists; Canon Ellacombe had it, 
and at his death it went somewhere. Rumour 
says that the plant is to be seen in some gar- 
den near Godalming, but it does not appear 
in any catalogue that I have come across. I 
should be greatly obliged to any of your 
readers who could put me on the track of 
this treasure. It would be sad tif.the sweetest 
plant of all others should be allowed to dis- 
appear. CHARLES A. Cook. 

Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


The Tuberous Iris sy 


In reference to this remarkable Iris, I think 
it may be of interest to record that the plant 


grows vigorously and flowers abundantly in — 


my garden in the neighbourhood of Exeter, — 
Devon, where it has been, to my knowledge, — 
for over 30 years. When and by whom it 
was introduced into this. garden I do not 
know. 
what capricious. I have some patches which _ 
never show more than a few flowers; others 
some 10 yards away and ina slightly sunnier 
place have an abundance of flowers, flower-' 
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In its flowering it seems to be some- — 
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are intact. 
press open (not dig out) ia cavity just deep’ 
and wide enough to take the seedling’s roots 


moderately firmly but not 
}. water lightly with a fine-rosed can. 
| best time for the operation is during a: fine 


‘ 


r 2" 
, a 2 -_ 


April; other extensive’ patches, having an 


eastern aspect and getting no afternoon sun, 


usually flower in February, though this year, 


owing, I suppose, to the cold spring, they 


have flowered a little later. 

This Iris is, as your. correspondent 
“RR. O. C.’’’says, well worth cultivating in 
our gardens. The only attention it needs is 
an occasional limiting of the patches, as it 
has a tendency to spread and invade sur- 
rounding beds and walks. Als Be 


Re bullfinches 
I am afraid Capt. H. Scott and I would not 


be very good neighbours if he persisted in ~ 


harbouring bullfinches 

I admire the bird, but (and it is a big but) 
my fruit I appreciate more. Perhaps he is 
not plagued as [ am with bullfinches and tom- 
tits. = 
' Ten yards from my back door I have a 
large Williams Pear-tree which gave promise 
of a fine crop of fruit; it is now stripped. 
There may be half a dozen blooms left now 


on this tree, 20 feet high. — 


I go toa Plum next to it, a Damson next— 
hardly a bud left. A Broadeye Pippin Apple, 
Warner’s King, Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s 


Prince Albert—the ground under these strewn 


with buds. 2 


This is the first year I. have noticed the 


birds attacking Apple-buds er Loganberry 
fruit. They seem to be developing fresh 
tastes. People generally say the bullfinches 


-are shy birds, but when one can see four at 
-once on a tree, as I have on that Williams’ 


tree, close to the house, and with people con- 
tinually going up the garden a few -yards 
away, I am beginning to doubt it. For- 


‘tunately for the birds, but unfortunately for 


me, a public footpath. is just over the wall 
from my garden, which prevents” me from 


using the gun, or ——! 


: F. W. Harris. 
The Cross, Lydney-on-Severn. 


Transplanting Beetroot 
With reference to ‘‘ Observer's ’’ note on 
this subject in last week’s issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, it may possibly interest this 


_ correspondent and others to know that I have 
_for some years past made a regular practice 
‘of transplanting Beetroot—both Globe and 


Round Beets of various sorts.. In the case 
of Globe Beets there is, broadly speaking, no 


appreciable difference in size or quality be- 


tween transplanted and untransplanted roots, 
while in the case of Round Beets the trans- 


planted roots are often larger and better than 
“untransplanted ones. 
‘is very simple, whether dealing with Globe or 


The method followed 


Round Beet. The first essential is to have 
the beds for transplanting well worked. The 
next is to select only the best seedlings when 
thinning out and to so lift them that the roots 
Then simply take the trowel and 


comfortably, and fill in with the fingers 
lightly. ‘Then 
The 


spell after rain, when the soil is neither wet 


- nor too dry, and when the seedlings are from 


_ 2 inches to 3 inches high and easily handled. 


This method is quite useful and economical 
in an average-sized kitchen garden, but is, I 
fear, too laborious an operation for the busy 
market gardener. Carrots, Parsnips, and 


_ Spinach-beet seedlings can be safely trans- 
_- planted in the same way to fill up unsightly 


Ew 


gaps in the rows, provided careful attention 


718 given to the matter of watering till the 


- 
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seedlings are well established. 
= E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Great Stukeley Vicarage, Huntingdon. . 
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ing about the end of March and early in 


at the same time as the Hoteia. 


we ~ 





Canarina campanulata 


Bell-shaped flowers of yellowish purple 
or bronze colour 


Canarina campanulata 


A few weeks ago an Award of Merit was . 


granted to this plant by the Floral Committee 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, but it 


‘cannot be said that it is either new or rare. 


This species is a native of the Canary Islands, 
and according to Nicholson was introduced as 
far back as 1696. It is too tender for outside 
cultivation and is usually given cool green- 
house treatment. “This year it has flowered 
well in many places, including the Cape 
House at Kew. The bell-shaped flowers are 
yellowish-purple or bronze in colour, with red 


nerves, drooping and usually solitary. It is 
a beautiful greenhouse perennial that is 


cherished by those interested in uncommon 
plants. The plant forms a fleshy root stock, 
and after flowering—i.e., at this season—it 
slowly goes to rest, when water should be 
gradually discontinued. When dormant the 
plants should be kept dry till the new shoots 
make their appearance towards the end of 
summer, at which season it is well to repot in 
a good loamy compost, giving ample root 
space and proper drainage. Water should be 
liberally applied during the growing season. 

2 Cera Ks 
The Yellow Day Lily (Hemerocallis 
flava) forced 

If a good display of flowers is needed the 
plant under notice will answer the purpose 
from February until May, giving it the same 
treatment as that given to Hoteia japonica. 
Clumps are lifted in autumn, potted into con- 
veniently-sized pots, and brought into heat 
Introduce a 
few plants about every three weeks to 
warmth, which will greatly prolong the sea- 
son. The flowers are supposed to last but a 
day, but during February and March they 
generally last two or three days, this, of 
course, depending upon the weather. Some 
may think this a great drawback, but when 
one comes to consider that each spike has 
upwards of a dozen flowers it really is not of 
so much importance. The flowers are bright 
yellow and delightfully fragrant. After 
flowering harden the plants off and plant out. 
The same plants must not be forced for two 
years. Those who have not tried forcing this 
plant I strongly advise to do so next season. 
I feel sure they will be delighted with the 

result. ES oF 


Tropeolum polyphyllum 

Apparently this species is not common 
nowadays, but I feel sure that Mr. Johnson 
(p. 228) can obtain it from Mr. Smith, Daisy 
Hill Nursery, Newry. I am surprised that 
it should be rather rare, for it is easily pro- 
pagated from. seeds which are freely produced, 
and it is such a useful plant for dry situa- 
tions. The illustration on p. 219 plainly 
shows its decorative worth. When well 
established the mass of bright yellow. blos- 
soms makes a fine splash of colour. Those 
who may not possess a rockery or bank can 
grow this Tropaolum in a very simple way. 
Make a mound 2 feet high, mixing plenty of 
stones with the earth in order to bind it, and 
plant on the apex. When thoroughly estab- 
lished the flowering shoots will drape the 
mound, the effect will be good, and the 
perennial health of the plant will be ensured. 

Byfleet. J. CoRNHILL. 

Iberis gibraltarica 

Your contributor, ““.W. McG.” (page 242), 
has done well to bring Iberis gibraltarica to 
the notice of readers as a pot-plant. There 
are many other subjects, hardy or almost 
hardy, which well repay treatment of this 
kind and which would add enormously to the 
interest and attractions of many conserva- 
tories and other glass structures. It is 
hardly safe to trust to the Gibraltar Candy- 
tuft being hardy everywhere in all winters, 
and many would appreciate it grown under 
glass in the way your correspondent suggests. 
As he remarks, it is best grown from seeds, 
as the plants are more vigorous and form 
better subjects than when grown from cut- 
tings. Sctdis 

The Ranunculus 

The recent note by “ F. H.” in your issue 
of April 26th reminds me of the present-day 
neglect of the Ranunculus. Scores of gar- 
dens, where at one time one would have been 
sure to grow Ranunculi, do not contain them, 
and hosts of amateurs are quite ignorant of 
these flowers. One wonders what the old 
florists who delighted in the named varieties 
would think now were they to return. Those 
of us who knew some of these enthusiasts 
can understand what their feelings would be. 
Probably they carried their worship of form 
to the extreme, but the florists’ Ranunculus, 
as represented by the Persian, Turban, 
French, and Scottish varieties would claim 
some consideration for their brilliancy and 
beauty. apart from the fine points which 
evoked the criticism and delight of the old 
Ranunculus grower. Ess. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums of 
former yeats 

Some interest has been evinced in the older 
greenhouse Chrysanthemums, and perhaps 
the names of a few of their out-of-doors con- 
temporaries may recall memories. to those 
who grew them. Mme. Desgranges and its 
yellow sport, George Wermig, were con- 
sidered indispensable. Lady Fitzwygram 
(white), Frangois Vuillermet (pale rose), 
Little Bob (wrongly called Scarlet Gem), 
Blushing ‘Bride, and its sport Bronze Bride, 
Fred Pele (yellow), Harvest Home (crimson 
and golden-yellow), Mons. Dupois, Edith 
Syratt, Cullingfordi, Vicomtesse d’Avene, 
Mme. Eulalie Morel, Piercy’s Seedling, Mrs. 
W. Piercy, Parisiana, L’Ami Conderchet, 
Mrs. Hawkins, Mme. Jollivart, Edith Wright, 
Mons. Gustave Grunerwald, Mme. Zephir 
Lionnet, Mrs. Burrell, Mme. Carmiaux, and 
Alice Butcher—such are a_ selection from 
‘memory of the earlier border Chrysanthe- 
mums which I grew round about 1890-1897. 
The Masse family was then, I think, restric- 
ted to the type Marie Masse, which variety I 
first saw carefully trained on a wall! 

; W. McG, 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrighishire. 
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Rhododendrons from Tittenhurst 


New and beautiful species from China 


cultural Society Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, of 

Tittenhurst, Sunninghill, Berks, sent a 
delightful group of new Chinese Rhododen- 
drons in which three rare and exceedingly 
beautiful species were well represented. On 
many previous occasions have we seen Rho- 
dodendrons from Tittenhurst at Vincent 
Square, chiefly beautiful hybrids from R. 
Griffithianum raised by Mr. Lowinsky. The 
plants referred to in these notes are collected 
species. The most conspicuous of these three 
species was the large-flowered R. bullatum 
(Farrer 842), which gained an Award of 
Merit ‘ast year, an exceedingly beautiful 
species with mammoth white flowers flushed 
with pink on the outside and fully 6 inches 
across. The dark chocolate-coloured anthers 
and the long-protruding style stand out in 
marked contrast to the white corolla. 


T a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 


Curiously enough the plants which carried 


flowers are small and very freely produced, 
the colour varying in certain lights. The 
grey-green leaves are also small and aro- 
matic.- As shown, it is a low-growing species 
less than 1 foot high. It is hardy and well 
worth a place in the rock garden. Het: 


Pieris japonica 

This shrub reaches 10 feet in height, with 
an even greater spread of branches here 
(Sussex), and the charming effect of a well- 
flowered specimen is delightful at this season 
of the year. Itis a native of Japan and quite 
hardy south of London, and, by reason of its 
great beauty, is worthy of a choice place in 
every garden. The racemes of flowers are 
often more than 6 inches in length and 
abundantly produced. Even after the flower- 
ing period ‘thas passed it is very ornamental 
by reason of the rich colour of the young 
shoots; indeed, these are so bright that a 





Mammoth white flowers of Rhododendron bullatum 


these very large flowers were quite small, 
about 1 foot high and in 3-inch pots, each 
plant terminating in a head of three or four 
flowers. These plants had been brought on 
under glass, and it would be interesting to 
hear how this species would fare in the open 
in an average English garden. In its native 
habitat it is said to grow to a large bush of 
6 feet. 

Another plant which came in for great 
admiration from lovers of the Rhododendron 
was R. sulphureum, a remarkably fine form 
with lovely, clear, deep-yellow flowers. The 
flowers were small—rather more than 1 inch 
across—symmetrical in outline, with a ring of 
deep-yellow anthers, usually 10 or 12. It isa 
lovely species with smooth stems and glossy 
leaves. Apparently this species shows con- 
siderable variation, and we thought the 
Tittenhurst form far better in colour than R. 
sulphureum, seen in the hall on the same day, 
from a Cornish garden, 


The third species to attract great attention 
was the low-growing shrubby R. calostrotum. 
This is one of the Farrer species which Mr. 
Lowinsky showed two or three years ago 
under number Farrer 1045. The colour of the 
flowers has been variously described from 
rosy-purple magenta to port wine! The 


large group growing here has, on more than 
one occasion, been mistaken by visitors for 
being in bloom. This is the time when the 
shrubs ate the most susceptible to damage by 
wind and frost, for these young shoots are 
very tender, and more than once have I seen 
them destroyed, for which reason a position 
exposed ito sunshine, but sheltered from 
north and east, should be chosen. MHardier, 
slower growing, and of less graceful habit is 
P., ¥FLORIBUNDA, from the South-Eastern 
United States and which is known in that 
country as the Mountain Fetter Bush. It 
has lustrous, leathery, olive-green leaves and 
erect, terminal panicles of pure white, 
pitcher-shaped flowers. If not so beautiful 
as P. japonica it is a valuable evergreen, 
very hardy, retaining even its lowest 
branches fresh and attractive over many 
years and ultimately reaching 6 feet in 
height and 12 feet in width. In tts own 
country it covers large areas on the moist 
mountain slopes from Virginia to: Georgia. 
March and April usually see this shrub at its 
best, although in the south some flowers are 
usually open in February. A_ pretty. effect 
would be obtained by associating these ever- 
greens with the Cornelian Cherry (Cornus 
mas), which is crowded with small yellow 
flowers at the same time. E. MarkKHaM. 
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Photinia villosa 


A valuable plant for the gardens of New 
England is Photinia villosa, a deciduous bush 
or small tree from 6 feet to 18 feet high, much 
branched and with very hard wood. Its 
leaves are thin ‘in texture, more or less 
obovate in shape, sharp-pointed with many 
fine teeth along the margins; in the autumn 
they change to fine shades of orange, red, 
and crimson. The branches are slender and 
the small white flowers are borne many to- 
gether in Hawthorn-like clusters at the ends 
of short shoots during the month of June. 
The flowers are followed in the autumn by 
masses of bright red to scarlet ovoid fruits, 
each about 2 inch long, which are retained 
on the bushes late into the winter. The 
species is native of Eastern Asia, where it is 
widely distributed. It is a very variable plant, 
but the typical form is common-in Korea and 
Japan as far north as Hokkaido; a variety 
named laevis, characterised by its smaller, 
more narrow leaves, is also widespread in 
Japan. Another variety, P. sinica, distin- 
guished by its more hairy leaves and larger 
fruits, is abundant in Western China. All 
three kinds are in cultivation in the Arnold 
Arboretum, where the type has been growing 
since 1879. This Photinia is perfectly hardy, 
flowers freely, bears fruit in great abundance, 
and possesses every quality necessary in orna- 
mental plants. It will grow in any good 
garden soil, but should be given an open 
situation where the wind and sun can play 
freely on its branches, and when once planted 
it is best left undisturbed.—E. H. WILson, 
Arnold Arboretum, in Horticulture. 


Novel method of obtaining 
7 Beech-trees 


I have a plot of 13 acres. For 30 years it 
was planted with Pine-trees. These were all 
cut down in the early days of the war, before 
I got possession. ‘Two sides are surrounded 
With mud banks on which Beech-trees have 
been planted. I do not know their age, but 
their girth averages 43 feet. The ditch dug 
down to the clay about 2 feet deep to form 
‘the bank has, in the course of time, become 
filled with lovely leaf-mould and decayed 
leaves. I had in 1920 a flock of Leghorns. 
I was keeping them in this plantation on the 
most modern principles—dry mash and grain 
for egg-production ; the grain or dari was to 
make them scratch and work. 


About October, when the Beech mast 

started falling, I used to scatter the grain in 
this ditch and-dig it over with a mattock to 
hide it and make the fowls scratch. I little 
thought at the time I was) getting my fowls 
to sow the Beech mast for me. However, in 
the spring of 1921 the whole of the ditch, 
4 feet wide, was simply a mass of tiny 
Beech-trees. That the fowls were the sowers 
is amply proved by the fact that where I had 
not dug up the surface there were very few 
or no trees, the Beech mast having been 
gathered from the surface by squirrels or 
other vermin. 
- You may in these parts (Somerset) often 
‘see young Beech-trees along hedges and 
banks. On digging them up the roots are 
generally twisted and no decent tap root 
exists, and in summer, if exposed, they are 
generally killed by the heat, the roots not 
being deep enough to get moisture. The trees 
referred to in the ditch of loam have lovely 
long tap roots with fibrous side growth. 

The plan is well worth copying, as from 


text-books the production of Beech-trees is a 4 


tedious process. The slaughter of trees 
during the war must mean re-forestation to 
be taken seriously ,in hand at home and 
abroad. + thi SOMERSET. 
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borne in mind that these young plants, owing 


Roses All 


HEN IL had to provide buttonholes by 
the score every day throughout the 
year in as great variety as possible, 
the Rose was one of my best assets, and the 
task would be much easier now that there are 
such wonderful improvements in the H.?. 
section. At the time alluded_to one had to 
depend on such _ varieties as the old 
Devoniensis (not the climbing variety), Mme. 


Bravy, Catherine: Mermet, and Souvenir d’un 


Ami, and there was little difficulty in having 
these in flower throughout the year. 

Not everyone now can afford to grow Roses 
for flowering at Christmas. I will, therefore, 
attempt to describe what I consider the best 
method of producing plants of the Tea, H.T., 
and China varieties for flowering in summer 
and autumn. Roses on. their own roots 
throw up suckers, each sucker while the 
plant is in a good growing condition being 
more robust than the preceding one, and in 
a few years, unless there should be an extra- 
ordinarily severe winter, one may have a 
plant as large as he could wish for, and pro- 
ducing good blooms in succession by scores. 
This, of course, ‘cannot happen when the 
plant is on a foreign stock, because the 
suckers, if any, would spring from that stock. 
The naturally-grown plants are also the 
hardiest, and if cut down by frost will gener- 
ally spring up again. 

The best time for the amateur to start pro- 
pagating is at midsummer, using shoots that 
have flowered. The cuttings, which need not 
have a heel, may be inserted under a bell- 
glass, hand-light, or bottomless box covered 
with a pane of glass against a north wall, 
where they will have light but not bright sun- 
shine. The site should be prepared before the 


cuttings are taken, so that as little time as_ 


possible shall, elapse between taking the 
cuttings, inserting, watering, and covering 
them, because it is essential that the leaves 
should not be allowed to become limp. The 


~ cover need not be lifted for three or four 


weeks, when, if they have-been kept fairly 
air-tight, the cuttings will have emitted roots 
without losing a leaf. After partially harden- 
ing the little plants may be placed in 4-inch 
pots under shelter of a frame. It must be 
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the Year 


to the growth being made late in the season, 
will not be sufficiently hardy to stand the 
winter without protection, but if kept in a 
cool frame or house from which the frost is 
merely excluded they will retain most of their 
leaves through the winter and start into 
growth quite early in the spring, when they 
may be safely planted out at the same time as 
ordinary bedding plants, and when winter 
comes, if it is not too severe, they will bear it 
with impunity. A caution is necessary as to 
the rooting medium. You must not expect 
them to flourish in a mixture which is half 
dung, or even in a light soil. The Rose 
delights in a medium loam, just such as suits 
the Peach and other fruit trees, and to be sus- 
tained by similar fertilising agents, including 
a small proportion of natural manure. No 
manure should be used in the propagating- 
bed. Primary roots are most quickly pro- 
duced in a rather poor sandy soil. 

The foregoing hints have been written 
principally for those who can only grow their 
Roses in the open air, and to have the Tea 
Rose in all its wondrous beauty and during 
every month of the year a house is necessary. 
The colours may not be quite so bright in 
December as in June, but such varieties as | 
have grown are quite as beautiful, quite as 
sweet, and they last longer in good condition. 
Their cultivation is extremely simple. They 
do. not want forcing, as that term is gener- 
ally understood, a minimum of 45 degs. to 
50 degs. suits them better than a higher 
night temperature, but they need all the light 
our dull winter months can give them, and 
therefore must not be crowded as amateurs’ 
plants frequently are. I found them do ex- 
ceedingly well in a house with Strawberries 
which were required to ripen by the first week 
in April, at which time, if these fruits have 
been grown without hard forcing, they are 
better than it is possible to have them outside 
in their natural season. 

From Roses which flowered in January 
cuttings were taken during that_month, and 
they made good-sized plants by the following 


‘autumn. The cuttings were inserted in boxes 


and placed under the stage or some other part 
of the floor of the house where the sun could 
not reach them, and as corroborating what J 





; ; {'* Gardening Illustrated photographs 
~-. The rosy purple Rhododendron calostrotum collected by Farrer 
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Rhododendron sulphureum 


Flowers clear yellow with a ring of deep 
golden anthers 


said about keeping them closely covered I 
generally pasted strips of paper on to the 
edges of the glass and the boxes, making 
them airtight, and they remained so for at 
least three weeks before a slit was made in 
the paper. Most propagators insist on 
moving the glass from cuttings and wiping 
it every day. This may be advisable where 
there are great fluctuations of temperature, 
but under the stage during winter there is 
very little fluctuation, and consequently very 
little damp collects. The same plan was 
practised with Carnations and many other 
things, and it has always remained a mystery 
to me, since I was old enough to give a 
thought to the matter, how the cuttings could 
exist and retain their leaves all that time 
without a change of air. As soon as they had 
started to make a little root they would col- 
lapse if air was not given, but, of course, it 
had to be done very gradually. A commence- 
ment was made in the evening after the house 
was closed, by making a slit on all sides of 
the paper; then the following evening the 
glass would be shifted an eighth of an inch 
from one end, and so on gradually for a 
week, when it would be removed altogether. 

No timé should be lost after the cuttings 
are struck and partially hardened by exposure 
to the light in. placing them in 4-inch pots, 
and before these pots are filled with roots 
they should be shifted into 8-inch ones. They 
will be best kept indoors till the middle of 
May, and if they receive no check will make 
good-sized bushes before winter. It is not 
advisable to bring these young plants into 
flower in early winter, though I have found 
Mme. Bravy bloom well when only 10 months 
old. 

If one can afford to wait it is well to allow 
them to make natural growth for two 
seasons, by which time they should fill 
12-inch or 15-inch pots and be as large as a 
fair-sized Gooseberry bush. 


They will not 


a Se y - A promising plant for the rock garden 
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continue to throw up strong growths from 
the base when once the pots are full of roots, 
and it then becomes a question whether they 
shall give place to younger plants or be 
treated in another manner. I have found the 


varieties named, with the exception. of 
Catherine Mermet, do -exceedingly well 


planted outside against the north wall of a 
greenhouse. In the warmer parts of the 
kingdom a south wall is the worst possible 
place for a Rose. 

After the third year in pots well-grown Tea 
Roses will ripen their.wood and bear pruning 
to a dormant bud in the same way as H.P.’s 
and they will be found to be much more 
accommodating. H.P.’s have also been pro- 
pagated in the manner described, but a better 
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plan is to place the cuttings of ripened wood 
in 
taking care to tread the soil firmly whenever 
a thaw following a frost loosens it. Another 
successful way which I have seen practised by 
cottagers is to select strong growths, which 
may be a yard or more in length, cut a notch 
under every bud, peg them down, and cover 
with soil. A plant will probably spring from 
every bud. 

I hope after this your readers will not be 
content with Roses on: short-lived stilts, or 
Teas depending on foster parents, which, too, 
are generally short lived. 

I want to see a return to the grand old 
Rose bushes, such as were in our cottage 
gardens half a century ago. Wm. Taytor. 


Planting Water Lilies 


The best time to plant ts in the early days of May 


HANKS to the many fine forms of these, 
which we owe to the late M. Latour 


Marliac, our lakes and ponds may be 


brightened from May to October. These 








The variety we figure to-day (N. Glad- 
stoniana) is a very strong grower, each bloom 
from 6 inches to 8 inches in diameter and of 
snowy-whiteness, petals broad and spreading, 





Nymphea Gladstoniana 
A strong grower with snow-white flowers 


new hybrid forms continue blooming long 
alter our mative kind has ceased to be effec- 
tive. They are very easily grown, a simple 
way of planting being to put the plants, with 
soil, into some old basket and sink this to 
the bottom. Before the basket has decayed 
the plant will have anchored itself in the 
muddy bottom, In lakes where there is a 
rich bottom of mud I have found it a good 
plan to fasten the root to a stone or brick 
and deposit it where the water is between 
18 inches and 2 feet deep. The best season 
for planting is April or the early days of May. 
If the plants are strong they will, in all pro- 
bability, flower the same year. One often 
sees Water Lilies grown in brick and cement 
tanks sunk in the ground to a depth of 3 feet. 
These, if a foot of soil and the rest water 
were given, would do well. The plants do 
not need a_great deal of water over their 
crowns. A foot during the winter is enough; 
as then they are practically safe from frost. 
As I have grown in cemented tanks and also 
in a Jake with a mud bottom I find they do 
better in the muddy lake. They can also be 
grown in half-tubs half-filled with soil and 
water and buried in the ground. The late 
Mons, Marliac used to grow his plants in 
half-tubs. 


and the stamens yellow. Being so vigorous, 
it is well to allow not less than 2 feet of 
water. Az-G; 


The Flower Garden 


Many of the seeds sown early in April have 
been pricked off into boxes, and after en- 
couraging them to make growth in a warm 
house for a fortnight such as are required for 
furnishing beds in the open will be trans- 


an exposed position during autumn,. 


a *e 


- 


ferred to cold frames, where they quickly _ 


form excellent plants for the purpose. Salvia 
patens is an excellent plant for summer beds, 
and flowers over a long season. As this plant 


—once thoroughly hardened—is not affected. 


by light frosts, it may be safely planted out 
from this date. This beautiful Salvia 
winters safely here (Sussex) in the open, but 
plants-which have been lifted and brought on 
in houses have naturally become more tender 
and must be more carefully dealt with. 


_ Watch newly-planted trees and shrubs at this 


season, especially those of an evergreen 
nature, to see that they do not suffer from 
lack of moisture, for.many trees die annually 
from this cause before the trouble has been 
discovered. E. MarkHaM. 
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Late April Notes near Newbury 

N these days, when garden labour must 

be saved, it is wise to consider schemes of 
years with but little attention. I know a 
bank whereon—not the Wild Thyme—but 
flourishes after this fashion. It forms the 
southern boundary. of a small sunk garden, 
3 feet high. Just inside this is a very light 
screen of wood painted with Brunswick green 
such a charming glaucous colour. Up the 
supporting posts of this—about 8 feet high 
yellow are planted, the shoots being trained 
out to form a wreath of blossom along the 
Almonds forms the centre feature. The bank 
itself, which slopes northward, is about 6 feet 
of flints (from want of better stone). This 
wall is planted with many Saxifragas, white 
trantia major, and therefore shows green all 
the winter, as well as giving flowers in spring 
with Snowdrops and Winter Aconites for 
earliest blossom. Next a thick line of blue 
shade; the two blues, though so different, 
harmonise well and give a sort of shot effect, 
Polyanthus.. Fritillaria Meleagris is already 
in bud, and next to flower will be clumps of 
plantings of the pink-flowered, variegated 
Dead Nettle and Poet’s Narcissus will carry 


[By C..M. A. Praxe.] 
| planting that once made will continue for 
many a more showy flower grows and 
and it is crowned with an old Box hedge some 
—that old-fashioned pigment that fades to 
and 7 feet apart—Cluster Roses white and 
top. A -bush of -Laurustinus backed _by 
wide and is faced up by a.2-foot batter wall 
Arabis, pale-yellow Polyanthus, and _ As- 
and early summer. The bank itself is planted 
Squills and blue Anemone appenina of a rich 
in chatming contrast to the pale yellow of the 
blue Scilla’ campanulata, which with inter- 
on till the Roses take up the running, by 
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which time clumps of tall Ferns scattered’ 


among the bulbous things will give a pretty 
éffect till autumn, when some clumps of 
Colchicum will brighten the darker days. 
The soil, which is heavy, was well treated be- 
fore planting, but that was at least 16 years 
ago, and beyond a slight mulch, weeding, 
and cleaning up, the bank gets no other 
attention. Of course, this slope is never gor- 
geous, though the present blue and primrose 
effect is quite effective; but it is always 
pleasant to look at and interesting. The 
Winter Aconites and Squills are especially 
happy and seed about freely, and Anemone 
The flints have 
become prettily Moss-grown, too, which adds 
to the effect. 

I wonder if any of your correspondents 
have better luck than I with the fruits of 
Azara microphylla. I have a small tree of 
this planted against a low wall which it far 


overtops. The soil is heavy, the position none 


too warm, yet every year it scents the garden 
with the vanilla perfume of its tiny green 
flowers; but I am invariably disappointed in 
my hope for a display of scarlet berries. The 
fruit sets but falls béfore it ripens. Last 
year the Prunus Pissardi trees all up this 
valley flowered as I have never seen that 
Plum flower before. Every tree was a pillar 
of rosy snow. I wonder why? If it» hap- 
pened often P. Pissardi would be the most 
beautiful ornamental tree I know, but asa 
rule—an almost invariable rule—the flowers 
are just sprinkled about the branches, pretty 


-enough, but nothing to cause enthusiasm, 


and the red foliage is the chief attraction. 


I lately saw a small conservatory arranged. 


with dark blue stellata Cinerarias, pale 


“Xmas pink’ Stocks, and Arum Lilies. 


These, mixed with one or two dark-foliaged 


shrubs and mauve Primula obconica gave a- 


pretty effect, and as a Heliotrope was in 
flower against’ the wall the scent was also 
pleasing. These are all easily-grown things, 
requiring little heat. 
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ISITED 24 hours previous to the time of 

the official opening, the British Empire 

Exhibition presented a vast tableau of 
order triumphing over chaos, but considerable 
effort was still needed to make that triumph 
complete, the general view being that at least 
a fortnight must elapse before the exhibition 
emerges into its full grandeur. Horticultur- 
ally, Wembley has little of interest to offer, 
and even that will not be seen to advantage 
|} until the touch of summer has completed the 
schemes a few prominent landscape gar- 
deners have initiated there. It is impossible 
| to deal adequately with their work at the pre- 
| sent juncture, and we shall return to the gar- 
| dens again as they progress to fruition. It is 
to be hoped that visitors from distant parts 
will not leave Wembley in the belief that they 
have seen exemplified there the acme of 
British gardening, but that they will proceed, 
if possible, to Chelsea this month. 


R. Wallace and Co., of Tunbridge Wells, 
as might be expected, are giving a good 
account of themselves, and their garden pro- 
vides three distinctive features: a formal 
garden having a paved walk which leads to a 
pool and summer-house backed with fine 
trellis work to carry climbing plants; at the 
opposite end, within tall Yew hedges, a paved 
walls rising step by step between borders for 
herbaceous plants ; while at the lower end is a 
beautifully-conceived rock and water- garden. 
Allwood Brothers have a large garden with 
winding, crazy-payed walks, leading up to a 
circular, ornamental plot. Border Carnations 

and Allwoodii are bedded out in lawns and 
edges in large numbers, and will provide a 
gay spectacle as the season advances. Topiary 
and Yew hedges give the necessary contrast 
to the plentiful grey foliage. ‘ 





Ernest Dixon has taken advantage of larger 
space to improve upon his popular exhibits at 
Chelsea and elsewhere by displaying a large 

_ rock garden which shelters on its slopes two 
| miniature gardens of familiar design, one a 
sunken formal garden, and the other an octa- 
gonal water garden. Wm. Yandell’s rec- 
tangular plot shows a series of small beds 
planted with Violas (which will give place 
later on to Chrysanthemums), and a crazy 
walk bordered with Alpines leads to a 
thatched summer-house. G. Jackman and 
Son have a formal garden walled in on one 
side, Yew-hedged on the others. Roses and 
- Violas are chiefly in the planting scheme at 
present. A paved court and a charming 
_-summer-house in stone are included. Laxton 
| Brothers’ and S. Spooner and Sons’ exhibits 
| are fruit and Rose gardens on formal lines, 
_ with walks of crazy paving, and T. Rivers 
_ and Sons’ is somewhat similar, only grassy 
| paths appear here, a more natural effect, per- 
_ aps, and a softer fall for fruit; but paving 
has much to commend it when the traffic of 
_ many thousand visitors is foreseen. 


_- Jj. Carter and Co. have provided an “ all- 
| weather ”’ exhibit in the shape of a handsome 
white pavilion in a garden setting. The sur- 
_ round is at present plantéd with shrubs, but 
will no doubt assume an ever-changing 
variety during the next five months. Dobbie 
and Co.’s formal garden includes a number 
of ‘small beds in a large rectangle. We noted 
a variety of young plants and numerous 
_ Standard Rose-trees in the scheme, and are 
looking forward to seeing these in the 
_ Summer. Fisher, Son, and Sibray have 
_ brought a fine array of shrubs, and Watkins 
_ and Simpson’s exhibit, with which most pro- 
_ gress had been made, contains a gay pavilion 
Pp: in a formal gar- 
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this colour-full garden, which — includes 
blossom of many hues in tubs, and notably 
the trailing pink Geranium. 


Shrubs and bulbs have been freely planted 
everywhere in the grounds, but as the plant- 
ing was for the most part in an unfinished 
state it would be unfair to pass comment at 
this stage. The rockwork at the end of the 
lake near the New Zealand pavilion is un- 
lovely in the extreme. One landseape gar- 
dener described these crudely-built slabs as~ 
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Anemone nemorosa Robinsonitana 


I found a bud of this Anemone in rather 
a shaded place on April 11th. Tihe shade of 
the bud is remarkably pleasing, but it does 
not at all compare with that of the fully- 
expanded bloom. When planted in a sunny 
place the flowers open quite early in the fore- 
noon, but, in shady spots, it may be quite 
mid-day before they expand. Where, for- 
tunately, there is a-good stock, it is worth 
while to plant it in various exposures in order 
to prolong the season of display. My experi- 
ence is that the variety does éxceptionally 


Water Lilies in the moat at Spetchley Park 


Sie ae) 


‘“sugar-boxes,’”? and that is but a mild 
exaggeration. One or two brief impressions 
must complete our early review of this stupen- 
dous achievement of the Empire’s brain and 
muscle. The mural decorations, coats-of- 
arms, etc., in the Canada pavilion have been 
most cleverly designed with seeds. Remark- 
able panoramic scenes of prairie, ranch, and 
orchards are shown, and even Niagara is re- 
produced. In the Malaya exhibit can be seen 
a specimen Rattan plant 540 feet long. 
Messrs. L. R. Russell, J.-Cheal and Sons, H. 
Hemsley, R. Gill and Son, and R. Wallace 
and Co. have all carried out landscape work 
throughout the exhibition. 


well in deep, rich soil to which good leaf- 
mould thas been freely added. W. McG. 
Mabie, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Greenhouse plants 

Pot up seedling Primulas, Begonias, 
Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, Achimenes, etc., as 
soon as the seedlings are large enough to 
handle, using a shanp, gritty soil with a good 
proportion of peat and leaf-soil. Keep the 
propagating-cases filled with cuttings of 
Begonia Gloire de Lorraine and its allied 
forms, Heliotrope, Genistas, Plumbagos, etc., 
of which new stocks will be required for pro- 
viding next winter’s flowers. E. M. 
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New Daffodils at Vincent Square 


WING to the backward season, Daffodils 

were not shown on as large a scale as 

usual at this year’s London Daffodil 
Show, yet there were novelties which for neat 
and graceful outline and depth of colour we 
have never seen equalled. 

The really marvellous seedlings staged by 
Mr. P. D. Williams have already been de- 
scribed, and they will long be remembered, 
and there were others to which we would like 
to direct attention. 

Nevis, raised by Brodie,*of Brodie, and 
shown by Mr. F. Herbert Chapman, Rye, 
received an Award of Merit on this occasion. 
Classed as a bicolor, the flowers are very pale 
in colour, of perfect form, with well-propor- 
tioned ivory-white perianth. The trumpet Is 


also ivory-white, passing to sulphur-yellow at 
the base. It is a flower of splendid quality 
and beautiful finish, having the mouth of the 
trumpet serrated and beautifully rolled back. 

TreNEDos.—Giant Leedsii, raised by Rev. 
G. H. Engleheart and shown by Mr. J. Lionel 
Richardson, Waterford, also. received an 
Award’ of Merit, having been 
honoured at Birmingham last year. This is 
a bold and most striking flower that has been 
described as'a white ‘‘ Great Warley,” but is 
far superior to that variety in every way, 
much taller, growing over 2 feet high, and 
the flowers often attaining a diameter of 53 
inches. When first open the crown is pale 
primrose, but the whole flower soon fades to 
white; it is of first-class quality and sub- 
stance. The perianth is pointed and, owing 
to its immense size, it was probably the most 


striking flower seen at the Daffodil Show—a ~ 


‘ 


similarly . 


> a, —— 
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1, Nevis 2, Tenedos 8, Everest 


real ‘‘ bobby dazzler,” as one enthusiast de- 
scribed it. 

Everest, raised by Mr. G. L. Wilson and 
shown by the Donard Nursery Co., also re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. A most beautiful 
trumpet Daffodil with self-coloured ivory- 
white flowers; a perfect example in form of 
trumpet with splendid broad overlapping 
perianth segments and of pure colour. 
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Greenhouse Lilies 

Bulbs which have been plunged in ashes 
will now be moving fast, and as soon as the 
tips of the growths are visible remove the 
covering material and transfer them to the 
frame or cool greenhouse. As these are in- 
tended to follow the spring bulbs they should 
be introduced to warmer houses as occasion 
demands. 
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The Midland Daffodil Show, I924 


(By tHe Rev. Joseru Jacos.) i 


HE Midland Daffodil Society is growing 

old. The first show was held in April, 

1899, and took the place of one that was 
promoted by the late Professor Hillhouse at 
the Edgbaston Botanical Gardens, Birming- 
ham. The feature of this year’s show was 
the splendid competition for our most im- 
portant classes. These are the ones for seed- 
lings and new varieties. It is of interest to 
know that the first time special classes were 
provided for seedlings was in the schedule for 
1906. In this year’s schedule there are nine. 
For the Bourne Cup, which is, by general 
consent, among Daffodil people looked upon 
as the Blue Riband of the Daffodil world, six 
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NEW DAFFODILS TO GAIN THE AWARD OF MERIT IN LONDON : 


collections were staged. It was won by Dr. 
Lower, while Mr. J. L. Richardson was 
second and Mr, Herbert Chapman. third. 
This is for seedlings raised by the exhibitor. 
For the Cartwright Cup, which is for varie- 
ties which may or may not have been raised 
by the exhibitor, there were five lots put up. 
Dr. Lower was again first, followed by the 
Donard Nursery Co. and Mr. J. L. Richard- 
son in the order named. The White Daffodil 
Trophy was presented by our late Treasurer, 
Mr. C. L. Adams, and the Brodie of Brodie 
to encourage the raising of pure white 
Trumpet or Ajax varieties. It was won by 
Mr. Guy -Wilson this year for the second 
time. I can well remember the advent of 
Mme. de Graaff and the stir it caused. We 
still class it as a white trumpet, but, as some. 
one remarked at our dinner on the first even. 
ing of the show, when the next revision oj 
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the R.H.S. Daffodil list takes place it 
will have to be put among the bicolors. 
Beersheba, which was one of Mr. 
Wilson’s six, may be taken as -the 
high-water mark of the whites; it is far 
whiter than White Knight or even 
White Emperor, and very much whiter 


than. old Madame. The Donard 
Nursery Co. was second and Mr. ; 
J. L. Richardson third. There were ; 
two other competitors. The Walter 
Ware Cup for ‘Triandrus seedlings 
raised by the exhibitor had three 
entries. Mr. E.. T. England, -of 


Exeter, was placed first. The smaller 
Classes in this section were well filled, 

so no one could grumble and say there 

was a dearth of novelties. In the win- 

ning 12 for the Bourne Cup was 
Rewa, Dr. Lower’s Giant Incom- 
parabilis, which was awarded the 
Leamington Cup for the best bloom in 

the show. The Floral Committee, to 
whom this delicate task was deputed, 

were practically unanimous in their choice. 
Its perianth is pure white, smooth, circular, 
and of rich texture, as nearly perfect as one 
can imagine. The large cup or bowl has a 
look of Bernardino, which was one of its 
parents, in its colouring, but it is not so 
strong and is edged with a pale soft orange 
band. 

Ten flowers were honoured with awards. 
TENEDOS, the large open-shaped Giant Leedsii 
which on a previous occasion had received an 
Award of Merit, was now given a First-class 
Certificate. The flower has a “diameter of 
5 inches. The segments are long and the 
corona is funnel-shaped, opening primrose, 
but passing to white. 

BEERSHEBA, raised by Engleheart, is one of 
the very best, if not the best, of the white 
trumpets. The contrast between this and the 
older generation of so-called whites must be 
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THREE 
NEW DAFFODILS AT 
BIRMINGHAM 


1, Golden Harvest, 
A.M., 1924 


Striking on account of its 
size and its rich yellow 
colouring 


2, Crucible, A.M., 1924 


A very attractive white- 
perianthed Barrii 


3, Rewa 


A white-perianthed Incom- 
parabilis. Awarded the 
Leamington Cup as the 
best bloom in the Show 


seen to be believed. They are 
bicolors in comparison. The 
segments are pointed and the 
perianth, which has a diameter 
of 43 inches to 4? inches in 
good specimens, is placed at 
right angles to the corona, It 
has a decently long:stem. In 
White NILE we have a Giant 
Leedsii of the greatest refine- 
ment. The perianth is flat 
and of a very pure white. It 
was raised by the Brodie of 
Brodie. Two yellow trumpets 
received awards. MASTER 
RosBErT, whose feature was the 
smooth surface and rich 
colouring of the perianth, and 
GOLDEN Harvest, a Dutch 
variety, which received a 
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First-class Certificate at. Haarlem last year, 
and whose prominent characteristic is its size 
and the bold large flange of its 
corona. It has a diameter of 5 inches. 
CRUCIBLE is a Barrii with a pure white 
perianth and a cup with a broad red 
rim. Its graceful poise and its fresh 
look caught my eye in more classes than 
one. We are still attracted by large red 
flat coronas. Seville, which when first ex- 
hibited created much surprise on account of 
the size of its huge, solid, orange-red corona, 
gives one an idea of the new Macician, which 
has a solid rich red flat centre with a dia- 
meter of 1j inches. Like many of this type, 
the perianth reflexes. Moira O’NEILL is 
placed by most judges among the best pale 
bicolor trumpets. I believe it is destined to 
take a high place as a good reliable garden 
plant when it becomes cheaper. IRENE CopE- 
LAND, as the name suggests, is a pale, well- 
filled-up double, raised by Mr. W. F. M. 
Copeland. CicELy is a clean-cut Giant Leedsii 
with a rather narrow corona, of pale cream 
and pointed segments. 

With this the list of-awards is ended, 
but it by no means includes all the 
many good things that were to be 
found up and down the various com- 
petitive classes and in the trade groups. 
I never pay much attention in my 
notes to varieties which are exhibited 
under numbers and letters only, be- 
cause of the difficulty of future identi- 
fication, and I would very much like to 
see a rule passed that all flowers 
exhibited in competitive classes should 
be named. Hence I would ask readers 
to remember that all these unnamed 
flowers have many beauties among 
them which are equal to those named. 
In the Gold Medal group of Messrs. 
Barr and Sons there was, in the very 
centre, a large flat-eyed .Incom- 


massive 
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parabilis with a diameter of 18 inches with- 
out any name. In some of the groups staged 
for the Bourne Cup there were not above two 
or three with names. Passing over these, 
and confining myself to those with names, I 
am going to mention three or four of much 
excellence. CARMEL certainly was one of the 
stars. It is a very refined and extra neat- 
looking bicolor trumpet with a flat white 
perianth with a diameter of 43 inches and a 
pale lemon trumpet with fine-toothed edge. 
I wish there had been better blooms of 
GOLDEN PerpestaL, which JI look upon as 
quite at the top of the tree among the all- 
yellow Incomparabilis. The perianth is a 
rich yellow, broad and overlapping, and of 
perfect flatness. The cup is of the same 
shade of yellow and well proportioned. The 
flower measures a good 4 inches across. 
WHITE SENTINEL took my fancy very much 
on account of the graceful curvings of the 
perianth segments. They are very smooth 
and of admirable texture. The cup is well 
proportioned and of the palest primrose. I 
am told that it was bred from Beacon and a 
Giant Leedsii. There was a sister seedling 
near it, also very beautiful, some said more 
beautiful, but it wanted the curves. FESTIVE, 
of which there was a big central mass in the 
Donard Nursery group, took my eye. It is 
not to be compared to either Golden Pedestal 
or White Nile, but, all the same, it is a very 
attractive flower. I should like to know how 
it does under glass. It is a white perianthed 
Giant Incomparabilis with a pale soft yellow 
bowl-shaped corona edged orange. It would 
make a nice companion to that ideal pot 
plant, Lapy Moore, which is rapidly coming 
to the front for growing under glass and of 
which there were several good examples up 
and down the show. It has a _ widely- 
expanded yellow cup set off with a broad rim 
of red. I end with a list of what I should 
like to try my luck with in the Cartwright 
Cup (flowers need not be raised by the ex- 
hibitor). They are all mentioned in these 


notes; White Nile, - Beersheba, Golden 
Pedestal, Moira O'Neill, Tenedos, Carmel, 
White Sentinel, Rewa, Crucible, Master 


Robert, Magician, and Golden Harvest. If 
these did not come out on top they would 
take some beating. ‘‘ Birmingham” in 1924 
was full of very good flowers. 


VEGETABLES 


May work in kitchen garden 
and allotment 
Porting, as every plant is a month 


behind, as regards growth. The soil 
Was in good condition» for the © re- 
ception of ‘seeds as early as the middle 
of February in many districts. About that 
date I sowed Parsnip seeds; to-day, in April, 
the seedlings are breaking through the soil. 
Last vear they appeared three weeks earlier. 
It was the same as regards early Peas and 
Broad Beans, the lJatter, from autumn sow- 
ings, have not made much progress since 
early in February. Cabbages and autumn- 
sown Onions are in a similar backward state. 
Although the soil was dry on the surface it 
has remained cold. Many allotment holders 
are disappointed with the condition of their 
crops. If warmer nights and showers come 
during May vegetables will-make good pro- 
gress. The cultivator can help matters con- 
siderably by frequently hoeing the surface 
soil between the rows of plants. In the case 
of early Cabbages a teaspoonful of nitrate of 
soda to each plant will do much good. If it 
is not convenient to apply it during a shower 
of rain the soda should be washed in with the 
aid of a rosed watering-can. 
Preas.—These may be sown freely during 
this month. In naturally light soils shallow 
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trenches will be an advantage, and an extra 
inch of covering soil will be advisable. When 
grown in shallow trenches some soil may be 
drawn up to both sides of each row, and this 
extra soil acts as a mulch, the trench retain- 
ing any rain-water. In allotments where it 
may be difficult to obtain water mulching is 
of great value. Litter, decaying leaves, 
Grass from hedge-banks and ditches, and any 
available from a lawn will prove serviceable 
for mulching. 

RunneR. BeEans.—If ground has _ not 
already been manured for these I strongly 
advise the cultivator to dig in a liberal quan- 
tity of well-rotted manure, covering a space 
about 3 feet wide. Open two shallow drills 
1 foot apart in the centre, sow the seeds about 
8 inches apart, covering with soil 3 inches 
deep. Directly the-young plants appear fix a 
stake to each one and make all secure 18 
inches from the top by tying them to other 
stakes placed horizontally. If stakes of this 
kind are not available use ordinary tall Pea- - 
sticks, crossing these similarly and not 
leaving them apart as in the case of Peas, 
because the runners cling to them. 

Dwarr Beans.—More of these are being 
grown again, and it is a step in the right 
direction. One single plant, well grown, 
covers a space of 1 square foot. As many as 
20 tender pods may be gathered at one time, 
and the gatherings may take place weekly for 
five or six weeks, so we see that the total 
vield is very great. To obtain such results it 
will be necessary to manure the soil liberally, 
to sow seeds in rows 15 inches apart, and to 
drop the seeds singly 9 inches asunder in the 
drills. A surface mulch is of great benefit to 
Dwarf Beans. ; 

Broap Beans.—tThe last sowing should be 
made this month, early in the month in 
northern and about the middle in southern 
counties. ; 

“VEGETABLE ~Marrows.—tThe © April-raised 
plants should be gradually hardened during 
May, not exposing them to the air at night, 
in readiness for the final planting-out about 
June roth. Where plants are raised from 
seeds sown in the bed itself the sowings may 
be made about May 20th. The young plants 
will require protection at night till the third 
week in June. 

SUCCESSIVE SOWINGS. Such — quick- 
maturing crops_as Turnips, Lettuce, Radish, 
Stump-rooted Carrots, and Spinach should 
be raised by sowing seeds at stated intervals. 
Plant out Cauliflowers, spring-raised Cab- 
bages, Brussels Sprouts, and Red Cabbages. 
At the end of the month prepare Tomatoes 
for planting outside in June. Prick out 
Celery into boxes or into beds in cold frames. 
Make up suitable beds for Ridge Cucumbers. - 
Thin out, gradually, early crops _of Onions 
and Carrots. Sow Beet for maincrop. 
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Cropping the kitchen garden 


Much has been written from time to time 
as to rotation of crops, yet the practice is very 
far from being universal. This is to be re- 
gretted, as all of us who have had experience 
know full well the advantages to be derived 
from it, and this without any extra labour. 
The small grower may be somewhat handi- 
capped, having but a few rods of allotment, 
and wishing to cultivate most, if not all, the 
vegetables required for his own use; but even 
here much may be accomplished by a little 
forethought instead of haphazard sowing and 
planting. ‘The keen. observer quickly rectifies 
this, but there are many who plod on year in 
and year out, it never occurring to them when 
a crop is faulty that a change of soil would 
probably prevent this. It is a change of soil, 
and sometimes site, that every tiller of the 
land should be made acquainted with. . The 


_ suecession on the same ground, and if it is’ 


_of nitrogen from their roots, and in less need 


-the earlier-named subjects that demand the 


-available. 
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farmer seldom grows the same root twice in 


found wise for the farm why not the garden 
or allotment? We may take a ‘successive 
crop of cereals once now and again if the 
ground is in exceptionally good heart, but 
very rarely. His belief is in changing the 
crop annually. 

Although practical men have written that. 
they have grown one or other of the Brassica 
family for a dozen years on the same ground, 
this does not imply that a change of quarters — 
would not have produced better results pro- 
vided the position was as good. Practically 
every, vegetable—including the Legumes Peas 
and Beans—which supply a certain amount 


of assistance as regards soil, shows much 
improvement in pastures new. 

If any one crop benefits from, such a 
change it is surely the Potato, by its in- 
creased vigour, a better crop as well as 
cleaner tubers, provided other conditions are 
equal, such as soil and position; while it 
gives an opportunity to thoroughly cleanse 
the late site in case disease was prevalent last 
season, The quarters should be duly 
measured and marked off for the most im-— 
portant crops early in the autumn, previous 
to manuring or digging. No vegetables 
grown for their roots should follow one 
another even if extra care has been taken in — 
the preparation of the soil. The succeeding 
crop will be sure to benefit, especially if deep~ 
cultivation has been the rule, as it should be | 
whenever practical. As an instance, take — 
ground recently occupied by rows of Celery. | 
It has been heavily manured and deeply | 
worked and is an ideal site for Spring — 
Onions, and when these have been harvested, — 
drills got out, and Cabbage planted for next — 
spring and early summer supply. If space — 
permits, Carrots, Parsnips, or Beet would be — 
equally at home, as these edible roots are— 
ruined where fresh manure is within. reach. 
Late Broccoli or any of the Brassicas that — 
are to remain throughout the winter would | 
also succeed here. It is such as early Cauli-— 
flowers, Lettuces, Spinach, Turnips, and} 
Peas or Beans that are expected to give quick |} 
returns during the summer that require well- — 
manured ground. Potatoes would be found |} 
satisfactory on the plot that carried the edible 
Pea crop without any further enriching, 
relying on lime, soot, or an approved fer-— 
tiliser, lime being as good as any. Celery 
trenches may succeed late Broccoli, while 
later batches of the former take the place of || 
exhausted Pea or Cabbage ground. So could } 
Leeks, where they are appreciated. 4 

The above comprise most of the more im-— 
portant crops to be catered for, leaving | 
Parsley, Radishes, Cress, and a few others 
required daily for narrow borders or odd 
corners after being manured and dug. It ‘s_ 






















most open sites, where every ray of sun may 
penetrate, avoiding thick sowing or planting” 
of any description. Then, given a normal 
season, the planter or sower will have a clear 
conscience that he is not the one to be blamed, 
provided due attention has -been given as re- | 
gards thinning, staking, watering, mulch- | 


ing, and spraying. 
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Melons and Cucumbers 


These derive great benefit from the greater 
power of the sun and are growing freely. 
The setting of the Melons must receive atten- 
tion at mid-day, and while the flowering 
period jJasts a_ slightly drier atmosphere 
should be maintained. Sow more seeds fo 
successional crops and make up hotbeds in 
frames as soon as any of the latter becom 
A minimum temperature of 65 
degs. should be maintained in all house 
secupied by these fast-growing plants, 





| dependent on frequent importations. 


| sometimes 


Ceelogyne cristata 


UST 100 years ago this chaste and beauti- 
ful Orchid was discovered by Dr. Wallich 
in. the lower Himalayas, but it was intro- 
duced 


flowered for the first time in this-country in 


by Gibson in 1837, and probably 
the spring of 1841. Since then it has always 
been a favourite, and is still grown in many 
gardens for its attractive white sprays of 
flowers during March and April. It possesses 
a good constitution, and the grower is not 
I have 
advocated before the idea of raising some of 
the best species from seeds, and C. cristata 
should be borne in mind. The raising of 
seedlings is always interesting, and it is possi- 
ble to secure some plants that are an im- 
provement on the parent. 


A typical C. cristata produces racemes of 
pure white flowers, except the orange-yeHow 
disc of the lip. The variety hololeuca is pure 
white without any trace of yellow. It is 
referred. to as alba. In 
Lemoniana the flowers are white, the disc 
of the lip marked with citron-yellow. C. c. 
maxima is similar to the type, but superior in 
every way. The Orchid under notice is one 
that may be successfully grown in various 
houses and in structures used for a miscel- 
laneous collection of plants. A winter tem- 
perature of 50 degs. will be ample, and 
during frosty weather a few degrees lower 
will do no harm, but in summer the 
thermometer may rise to 65 degs: or 70 degs. 
A fernery is a very good place for C. cristata. 

At this season growth will have begun, and 


the flower-scapes are produced from the new 


shoots, hence care is necessary when afford- 


} ing water to prevent any accumulation of 


moisture in the growths which may cause the 
spikes to decay. When in bloom a dry atmo- 
sphere is essential, the life of the flowers will 
be considerably prolonged, and they will be 
free from any blemish of damp. To secure 
the best effect fairly large plants are needed, 
each one having seven or more leads. Pans 
‘about 12 inches in diameter will be found a 
useful size unless the stock is limited. These 


should be filled to half their depth with 


drainage material over which is placed a thin 
layer of Moss to secure ‘a free outlet for 


_ water. The rooting medium should consist 
} of Osmunda fibre or good quality peat three. 
) parts and one part of chopped Sphagnum 


_ Moss, with a moderate sprinkling of finely- 


- crushed crocks. 


roots is not advisable, neither ts it a wise 


{ plan to deal with the whole of the stock at 
_ one time. 


As it takes the plants a season to 


fully recover, it is better to repot one or more 


§ mainder if needed, 


plants annually, merely top-dressing the re- 
When it is decided to 
provide plants with fresh soil they should be 


turned out of their receptacles, all the old 


+ 


4 


compost removed, dead roots cut away, and 


the back pseudo-bulbs reduced to three or 
- four behind each lead or growing point. Any 
_frepotting or top-dressing should be carried 


_ removed. 


’ 


__ tion for any length of time the new roots will 
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out a few weeks after the flower-scapes are 
: In making up another specimen 
the growths must be distributed evenly over 
the pan and the compost pressed fairly firm 
between each piece. When the operation is 
completed the soil ought to be slightly raised 
in the centre and the new shoots so arranged 
that they will not require attention for two 
or three years. The back pseudo-bulbs may 
be used for propagating. They are potted in 
-small receptacles and placed in a warm 
house, where most of the pieces will form a 
‘growing point. Newly-potted plants require 
care for a few weeks in regard to watering. 
If the soil remains in a wet, soddened condi- 
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decay, and often the young growths. A light 
spray overhead with tepid rain-water will be 
beneficial when the weather is bright, and 
such treatment is more conducive to root 
formation than a thorough soaking. Plants 
that were not disturbed may be afforded 
water in greater quantity, and throughout the 
period of activity the roots must be kept 
moist. During the spring and summer 
months a light shade will be needed, but 
when the new pseudo-bulbs are near com- 
pletion more light can be admitted with ad- 
vantage. When the new pseudo-bulbs are 
fully matured the plants are kept slightly 
drier at the roots, but enough water must be 
given to maintain the plants in a healthy 
condition. T_.W.B. 


ALPINES 
Phlox Douglasi 


Although there are many diwarf Phloxes 
suitable for planting in the rock garden few, 
if any, are more attractive than the subject 
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can be accomplished by placing pieces of flat 
stone over the roots. As the seeds are pro- 
duced rather sparingly the best means of 
propagation is by cuttings of young growths 
placed under a bell-glass or hand-light in 
sandy soil during the early summer. 


F. G. PRESTON. 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


Shortia galacifolia 


This is exquisite in flower and delightful in 
the lurid colouring of its foliage in winter. It 
is rather difficult to establish but is worthy 
of all trouble afforded it. The flowers re- 
semble those of a Soldanella, but larger, with 
cut edges and white. The foliage is glossy. 
The plants revel in good open soil in full sun- 
shine in a position slightly elevated but flat. 
I emphasise flat because the plants are sur- 
face rooting. In such a position they are not 
so liable to injury from rains and subsequent 
waterings. The soil used must be loam, sand 
and peat in equal proportions.. Frequent top- 





Phlox Douglasi in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge 


of this note. 
it is one of an interesting set of desirable 
dwarf-growing species which include P. 


_ bryoides, P. caespitosa, and P. Hoodi (few of 


which, I fear, are in cultivation), found on 
the Rocky Mountains. Phlox Douglasi is 
said to be very common on the limestone 
range of the Blue Mountains, as well as on 
the dry rocky ground on the bare summit 
near the confines of snow, both on the 
eastern and western sides of the Rocky 
Mountains. Iit is of a dwarfer, more com- 
pact habit than the subulata section. 

The peduncles, chiefly axillary, bear one to 
three nearly sessile flowers with obovate, 
entire lobes, the flowers each from 3 inch to 
1 inch across, so freely borne in April and 
May that they almost completely cover the 


plant. The densely-tufted leaves are narrow, 
pointed, the margins at ithe base often 
ciliate. It varies considerably both in size 


and colour of flowers, from shades of purple 


to lilac and white, as well as in the habit of 


the plants. To grow P. Douglasi success- 
fully it should be planted in soil of a stony 
nature and in such a position that the roots 
can be kept cool during the summer, This 


A native of N.W. America, 


dressing is recommended. Plenty of water 
must be given during the growing season. 
The plant is propagated by cuttings from the 
basal shoots. |= 


Veronica filifolia 


For ithe rock garden there are few more 
delightful Speedwells than Veronica filifolia. 
It has not, one must admit, the striking, 
brilliant flowers of the «glorious V. rupestris 
when we see it in a big, flowing mass ‘trailing 
luxuriantly over the rocks, but it ‘has charms 
of foliage which tharmonise with the delicate 
whiite, slightly lilacstinged flowers. It has a 
different habit of growth, also, being more 
tufted than trailing. Its best réle with me 
has always been in a crevice on the face of 
the rockwork, where its exquisite, finely-cut 
foliage, almost like lacework, can be pro- 
perly appraised and where ‘this fluffy bush 
shows to perfection.when freely spangled 
with its lovely little flowers. It does not ap- 
pear to be one of the plants which we require 
to cherish with meticulous care because of 
tenderness, as it ‘is hardy enough for most of 
our British gardens. It is not 'too common 
even in nurseries. S. ARNOTT. 
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Classification of Sweet Peas 


HE Floral Committee of the National 

Sweet Pea Society presents the following 

as an up-to-date selection of varieties 
placed in alphabetical order. The Committee 
wishes to draw the attention of members to 
the List of Too-Much-Alike Varieties before 
selections are made, because in some colour 
sections the varieties recommended may be so 
nearly alike that they cannot be exhibited 
together in the same competitive exhibit at 


The General Committee of the N.S.P.S. has 
had the List of Too-Much-Alike Varieties 
drawn up for the guidance and convenience 
of exhibitors, but it must be clearly understood 
that the varieties grouped together are not 
necessarily synonymous or of equal merit. 


Pop an I aes ee CSE a te oe 


&: | May 3, 1924 | 


the Society’s exhibitions. 


* The ‘‘asterisk” indicates the variety which the 
Floral Committee consider the best in each of the 


Colodur Classes. 


t A “dagger” indicates a variety 


of special value for cultivation under glass. 


Brcotor (Light). 
*Bonfire 
Dora (A.M., 1915) 
Sparkler 


BIcouor (Dark). 
Adelaide 
*tMagic 
Marks Tey 


BLUE. 
*Mrs. Tom Jones (A.M.) 


BLUE (Light). 
*Colne Valley (A.M.) 
Margaret Fife (A.M., 1915) 


BuveE (Dark). 
*Commander Godsall 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


BuusH (Pink). 
Felicity 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes (A.M., 
1905) 
*+ Valentine 


BuusH (Lilac), 
Agricola (A.M., 1912) 
*Elegance 


OARMINE. 
John Ingman (F.0.0., 1924) 
*Mascott’s Ingman 
*Renown 


CERISE (Pale). 
Doris 
Glory 
*t Hawlmark Cerise (A.M.) 


CERISE (Deep). 
Brilliant 
Charming 
* Royal Salute 


Crrisz (Scarlet). 
Alex. Malcolm 
*tRoyal Scot 
Wonderful 


CREAM, 
Daffodil 
Majestic Cream 
*+ Matchless 


OrnaM-Pink (Pale). 
Bridesmaid 
Fair Lady 
*Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock 


OrzAM-PINK (Deep). 
Giant Attraction 
Market Pink 
*t Picture (A.M.) 


CRIMSON. 
* Charity (A.M.) 
Crimson Glow 
Field Marshal 

FAncy. 

*t Artistry 
Prince George 
Skylight 


FLUSHED. 
Conquest 
*TFairie Queen 
Mrs. J. T. Wakefield (A.M.) 


LAVENDER. 
Austin Frederick Imp. 
Diana 
*tR. F, Felton (A.M., 1912; 
S.M., 1913) 


LAVENDER (Pale). 
*tElsie Dene 
Lavender (King’s) 


Victory (Bolton’s), (A.M., 
1915) 
LAVENDER, (Lilac). 
Gladys 


*{ Powerscourt (A.M., 1921) 


Linac. 
Dorothy 
Italia 
*tMascott’s Helio 


MARBLED AND WATERED. 
* Birdbrook 
Helen Pierce Spencer 
May Campbell (A.M., 1911) 


Maroon (Red). 
Hawlmark Maroon 
Maroon (Dobbie’s) 
*Splendour 


Maroon (Dark). 
Ravenswing 
The Sultan (A.M., 1921) 
* Warrior 


MAUVE. 
*+King Mauve 
Queen of Norway 
Shamrock 


ORANGE, 

Royal Sovereign 
Tangierine Improved 
*t Wizard 

ORANGE-PINK, 
Bunty 
*t@eo. Shawyer (A.M.) 
King Alfred 


ORANGE SCARLET. 
*ft Gloriosa (A.M., S8.M., 1922 
May Cowdy 
The President 


PICOTEE EDGED 
(Cream Ground). 
Cherub 
* Jean Ireland (F.0.C., 1915) 


PIcOTEE EDGED 
(White Ground). 
* Annie Ireland 
Elsie Herbert (A,M., 1906) 


Pink (Pale) 
*tDaisybud (A.M.) 
Edith 
Pink Pearl 


Pink (Deep). 
*+Hawlmark Salmon Pink 
Hebe 
W. J. Unwin 


PURPLE. 
Grandeur 
Le Mahdi 
*Royal Purple (A.M., 1914) 


Rose. 


' Private Jack Smellie 


(Bolton’s), (A.M., 


Rosabelle 
*Sunset 
1921) 
SALMON, 
*t Barbara (F.0.C., 1911) 
Liberty 
Melba 
SCARLET. 
*tHawlmark Scarlet 
Mascott’s Scarlet 
Scarlet (Dobbie’s) 


STRIPED AND FLAKED. 
Loyalty 
Phyllis 
*Senator Spencer 


WHITE. 
*tEdna May Improved 
King White (A.M., 1912) 
Mascott’s White 


Wuite (Tinted). 
These are dark seeded 
varieties. 
*Constance Hinton 
Miss Burnie 


Too-much-alike Varieties 


The following varieties have been grouped 
Not more than one of the 
grouped varieties shall be shown on the same 
competitive stand at any exhibition of the 
Burpee 
The names 


as too-much-alike. 


National Sweet Pea 


Challenge Cup Class excepted. 


Society, the 


are placed in alphabetical order. 


Buus (Light). 
Margaret Fife 
Princess Mary 
Princess Patricia 


BuveE (Dark). 
Commander Godsall 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 
Lord Nelson Spencer 


BLUSH. 
Felicity : 
Lady Evelyn Eyre 
Mrs. Hardcastle Sykes 
Valentine 


OARMINE, 
George Herbert 
John Ingman 
Mascott’s Ingman 
Renown 


Crrisk (Pale). 
Doris 
Glory 
Hawlmark Cerise 
Hope 
Illuminator 
Mrs. Jessop 


CERISE (Deep). 
Brilliant 
Charming 
Fiery Cross 
Honor Bright 
Royal Salute 
Victory (British) 


CERISE ‘Scarlet). 
Alex. Malcolm 
Royal Scot 
Wonderful 


CREAM. 
Anglian Oream 
Clara Curtis 
Cream (Dobbie’s) 
Daffodil 
Felton’s Cream 
Matchless 
Majestic Cream 


CREAM-PINK (Pale). 


Beryl 

Bridesmaid 

Caress 

Cecily 

Comrade 

Duchess of Portland 
Fair Lady 

Mrs. A. Hitehcock 
Mrs. Hugh Dickson 
Ringdove 


OrREAM-PINK (Deep). 


Attraction 
Dignity 
Edith Cavell 
Giant Attraction 
Hawlmark Gladys 
La France 
Market Pink 
Marvel 
Mildred Howard 
Peace 
Picture 

ORIMSON. 
Anglian Crimson 
Charity 
Crimson (Unwin’s) 
Crimson Glow 
Field Marshal 
King Edward Spencer 
Maud Holmes 
Mrs. Norman Lambert 
Sunproof Orimson 


FLUSHED. 
Advance 
Conquest 
Mrs. Balmer 
Mrs. H. Richards 
Mrs. J. T. Wakefield 
Pageant 
Salena 

LAVENDER. 
Austin Frederick 
Austin Frederick Imp, 
Diana 
Orchid 
R. F. Felton 
Gladys 
Powerscourt 


LAVENDER (Pale). 
Faith 
Hawlmark Lavender 
Lavender (King’s) 
Lavender (Unwin’s) 
Victory 


Maroon (Dark), 
King Manoel 
Raven’s Wing 
Sultan 
Tom Bolton 
Warrior 


Maroon (Red). 
Hawlmark Maroon 
Lord Fisher 
Maroon (Dobbie’ 8) 
Splendour 


MAUVE (Dark). 
King Mauve 
Lady Eveline 
New Marquis 
Queen of Norway 
Shamrock 


ORANGE- PINK. 
Anglian Orange 
Bunty 
Edrom Beauty 
George Shawyer 
Helen Lewis 
Hilda 
John Porter 
King Alfred 
Orange Perfection 


ORANGE-SCARLET. 
May Unwin 
Thos. Stevenson 
Edward Cowdy 
Gloriosa 
May Cowdy 
Sensation 
The President 


ORANGE. 
Golden Glory 
Orange (Dobbie’s) 
Robert Sydenham 
Royal Sovereign 


_ ORANGE (Deep). 
Tangierine Improved 
Wizard 


Picoter Epgep 
(Cream Ground). 
Cherub 
Evelyn Hemus 
Jean Ireland 
Mrs. C. W. Breadmore 


Picotrr EpeEp 
(White Ground). 
Annie Ireland 
Elsie (Dobbie’s) 
Elsie Herbert 


PINK. 
Countess Spencer 
Hebe 
Hercules 


Annie Bowness 
Progress 


Pink (Deep) 
Hawlmark Salmon Pink 
Hawlmark Pink 
Pink (Unwin’s) 


Pink (Pale). 
Daisybud 
Edith 
Elfrida Pearson 
Mavis 
Pink Pearl 


PURPLE. 
Floradale Purple 
Royal Purple 
Royalty 


SALMON. 
Barbara 
Inspector 
Melba 
Sunset (Stevenson’s) 


SCARLET, 
Hawlmark Scarlet 
Mascott’s Scarlet 
Red Ensign 
Scarlet (Bolton’s) 
Scarlet (Dobbie’s) 


Ross. 
Kenneth 
Private Jack Smellie 
Rosabelle 
Sunset (Bolton’s) 
Verdun 


WHITE. 
Anglian White 
Edna May Improved 
Etta Dyke 
King White 
Mascott’s White 
Moneymaker 
Nora Unwin 
White Perfection 


Wuire (Tinted). 
Constance Hinton 
Miss Burnie 


* Glovices superba 


‘I am anxious to do table decorations at a 
flower show with Gloriosa superba. Would 
the blooms be available in the second week of 
August? Where would be a likely place to 
which I might apply for them? 
rear the plants myself in a cool greenhouse? 
Is it a rapid grower, or would I have to wait 
years before a fair supply of blooms would be 
available? What are the habits of the plant? 

M. S. A. 


[This is a very common plant in many parts 
of India, where the long, trailing shoots may 
often be seen festooning hedges or neighbour- 
ing shrubs. When studded with its richly- 
coloured flowers it forms a gorgeous feature. 
It has a rather peculiar tuber, often forked 
in shape, and passing the winter in a dor- 
mant state. Owing to the shape of the tuber 
it is better planted out than’ in pots, but where 
this cannot be done shallow pots about 1 foot 
in diameter are necessary to its successful cul- 
ture. Being in its native country so showy 
and readily procurable considerable numbers 
are sent here in the winter when dormant, at 
which time good tubers may be obtained at a 
cheap rate from nurserymen who specialise in 
stove and greenhouse plants.. These tubers 
should be potted or planted out and given a 
temperature of from 50 degs. to 65 degs. 
Little water will be required till growth is 
apparent, when an increased amount, may be 
given. The shoots once started grow rapidly 
and the tendrils on the leaves so quickly be- 
come entangled that whether trained around 
sticks or secured to a rafter, constant atten- 
tion is neeessary. z 

A suitable soil for the Gloriosa is two parts 
loam to one part ek of peat, leaf-mould, 
and rotten manure with~ some __ sand. 
Throughout the spring a minimum tempera- 
ture of 55 degs. should be maintained, rising 
during the day to 70 degs. or 75 degs. Given 
this treatment the plants will begin to flower 
in July and keep up a succession of bloom till 
September. After this the stems will begin to 
turn yellow, when watering must be discon- 
tinued and the tubers kept quite dry in a 
house where the temperature does not fall 
below so degs. Strong) tubers will flower 
well the first year, and if planted the border 
must be well drained. Even during the 
height of summer a little fire-heat is neces- 
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sary to its successful culture, and as a con- | ~ 


servatory plant it cannot be depended on. 
There is a marked peculiarity in the tubers 

of this Gloriosa, and that is, the pointed or 
lowermost end is that from which the new 
shoots are produced, so that in potting or 
planting this should be borne in mind; in fact 
the tuber should be placed in a horizontal 


position and covered with about 3 inches of ~ 


soil. 


In G. superba the flowers are orange, while - 


in the form G. Rothschildiana, from Uganda, 
the flowers are bright crimson with a purple 
mark at the base.—A. G.] 


Iris reticulata grown in pots 

The soil in my garden this would not enjoy, 
and I resolved to grow some in pots, and am 
delighted with them. The bulbs were potted 
at the end of August. The soil I used was a 
mixture of loam and old hotbed manure, 
with enough sand to keep it open. Five 
bulbs were put into a 5-inch pot and seven 
into a 6-inch pot. These were plunged in a 
cool position where they soon started to grow. 
At the close of the year they were put into a 
frame from which frost was excluded. When 
the blooms began to show, the plants were 
brought into my room where the scent was 
lovely. When the blooms were over they 


were returned to the frame, encouraging the — 


foliage to ripen. Some of them were planted 
in the open in prepared soil. JoHN Crook. 
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Raising New Sweet Peas 


How does the raiser know which parents to use? 


T is a strange and unfortunate anomaly 

that in the rush of life to-day we have 

scarcely time to stop for a while and con- 
sider the pioneer work that has been neces- 
sary, for the accomplishment of all the many 
wonders that surround us. We accept things 
as we find them, and anything that does not 
just exactly please us we shower on it our 
_contumely. It seems to me that for some 
reason or another we cannot arrange things 
in a-true perspective. To a certain extent 
our minds are distorted. Our annoyance and 
dissatisfactions loom up in the foreground, 
and yet if we could only see the true picture 
these annoyances and dissatisfactions would 
recede so far into the distance as to become 
almost imperceptible. 

This seems a strange introduction to an 
article on raising new Sweet Peas. I feel 
- bound, however, to make an appeal to my 
readers for a more sympathetic consideration 
of those who work behind the scenes and 
give to the world the results of their patient 
and industrious labours. 

The raising of new Sweet Peas is a 
fascinating and absorbing study, but one re- 
quiring an almost abnormal amount. of 
patience. Perhaps the greatest Sweet Pea 
raiser of our times is Mr. Alex. Malcolm, of 
Duns. The varieties which he has given us 
since’ the introduction of the Spencer type are 
almost innumerable, and from personal 
knowledge I know that he has many fine 
things to come yet. 
splendid illustration of one of Mr. Malcolm’s 
latest seedlings, and as one considers its 
beautiful form and perfect placing one natur- 
ally asks, ‘‘ How does he do it?’’ That is a 
question that can only be partly answered. I 
could tell you how he and other raisers set 
about the actual work of cross fertilisation; 
how the anthers of the young bloom are re- 
moved before there is any chance. of their 
having supplied the stigma with pollen. I 

could tell you how the foreign pollen is 
applied, and how, in the course of time, if 
the cross has taken, the seed is saved and 
- carefully labelled with the parentage. I do 
not feel, however, that it is these technical 
facts which interest you so much. What you 
want to know is, ‘‘ How does the raiser know 
what parents to use, and why is he able io 
introduce certain factors into his seedlings 
and eliminate others?’’ It is these questions 
that I cannot answer, for the answer is not 
known. The raisers themselves do not know, 
at least they do not know definitely. This is 
the great difference between most of our 
great raisers and our scientists. The scientist 
- will have no dealings with anything but cold, 
solid facts. The raiser, though working 
closely on Mendelian lines, is guided by an 
instinct begat by long experience and close 
observation. He is in perfect harmony with 
his work. He feels the influence of certain 
_ factors, and by virtue of his intimate and con- 
- tinual connection with his subject he seems to 
have the ‘‘Open Sesame” to some of 
Nature’s most cherished secrets. 

Think kindly then of the raiser, for he is 
one who spends a great part of his days, not 
in working out mathematical problems, but 
in searching amongst the mysteries and com- 
plexities of plant life. He has learned that 
he cannot improve Nature; he can only 
attempt to induce Nature to change herself 
and appear in the form he would have her. 

With regard to Sweet Peas a very great 
change has come about. The present-day 


flower is so altered in form and colour that . 


its relationship with the original Lathyrus 
_odoratus is difficult to realise. We have a 


With -this article is a. 


marvellous range of colours, beautiful form, 
and a delicacy of poise that makes us wonder 
at the transformation. We have sun-proof 
colours ; we have colours so delicate that they 
need to be shaded from the strong rays of the 
sun; we have bi-colors, picotee-edged 
flowers, flowers with double standards, plain 
standards, and frilled standards. We have 
varieties that produce four blooms on nearly 
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to-day owes its position to their ardent and 
painstaking labours. 


When our gardens are in full bloom, there- 
fore, let us pause and realise how fortunate 
we are in the possession of such exquisite 
examples of the hybridist’s labours. Let us 
think of these men working quietly and 
assiduously endeavouring to give us even 
finer things than we have; never ceasing, 
never giving in, working to the last. 

My father tells a story about an old 


Scottish Pansy raiser which I will give you 
in conclusion ;— 


A flower of the future 
One of Mr. Malcolm’s unnamed seedlings 


every stem, and produce them on a stem 
12 inches to 18 inches long, and most of these 
varieties set seed so well that a few pence will 
buy a packet of a dozen or more seeds. Still 
the raisers work on. They feel that there is 
much to be done. A yellow, a true blue, and 
a sun-proof orange are yet to be discovered. 
As they work they hope.. They realise the 
possibilities of Nature are almost illimitable. 
Though their efforts do not always meet with 
the success that; from a commercial point of 
view, they would wish they are not disap- 


‘pointed. The love of their work is an inherent 


quality of their nature, and the Sweet Pea of 


The old man’s allotted span was nearly at 
an end, and the parish minister had come to 
be present at the last, and to try and draw the 
old gardener’s attention to things religious. 
It was no use; John was still thinking about 
his Pansies. With a look of supreme con- 
tentment he turned to the parson and said : 
‘“Meenister, I’m. just thinking that -those 
crystal streams and delectable mountains are 
no’ just for show, and I may get a wee corner 
to grow some Pansies over yonder.” 


Let us hope so; it would be a fitting re- 


ward. 
Davip C, CUTHBERTSON. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Vines 

In the earliest houses the berries will be de- 
veloping their colour, and an examination of 
the bunches should be made for any sign of 
binding. Should such trouble arise the care- 
ful removal of a few of the smallest berries 
will give the necessary release, and admit of 
the free development of the bunch. Gross 
laterals may still be pinched, but unless the 
premier leaves are likely to become crowded 
those of moderate growth will do good ser- 
vice by being left intact. Copious feeding 
with warm, diluted liquid will greatly assist 
the Vines and swelling fruit, and it is a good 
plan to damp the floors and fill the 
evaporating troughs with the same liquid 
twice each day. 


’ Later houses 

The principal work here will be the final 
thinning of the bunches, the tying down and 
stopping of the leading laterals, and the re- 
moval of any berries found necessary for 
bringing the bunches to the desired shape. 
If those long-season Grapes, Gros Colman 
and Gros Maroc, have a- place, and late 
keeping is the object, nice medium-sized 
bunches in larger numbers will be preferred 
to a less number of large, heavy-shouldered 
bunches. These large-berried kinds are 
often under-thinned. Ventilation here, as in 
the early house, should be liberal up to 2 p.m. 
unless cold winds prevail, anda rise in the 
temperature with sun-heat to 85 degs. after 
the house has been closed will prove beneficial 
to both Vine and berry. 


Plant houses 

Cuttings of Poinsettias, Euphorbias, Cro- 
tons, and Dracanas should be potted up 
singly before the roots become entangled, 
using a sharp, sandy, and peaty soil, and 
plunging the same in a brisk temperature 
until the plants have become established. 
Cuttings of Selaginellas, Panicums, and 
other plants used for the draping of stages, 
etc., strike very freely at this date and should 
be put in in quantity. 


Bananas 

These are voracious feeders. Those carrying 
bunches of fruit must be liberally fed in order 
to assist the full maturity of their fruits. The 
present is also a good time for taking off any 
of the stout suckers for potting up for future 
use. Use the syringe freely-among plants 
trained to the roofs of warm houses and also 
among the pots and leaves of plants such as 
Pancratium and Eucharis, which are plunged 
over strong bottom heat, as these are very 
liable to attacks of thrips. 


Conservatory 

Indian Azaleas, Arum Lilies, Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and bulbous plants will be the 
chief occupants here at the present time, and 
the fading blooms. should be removed each 
day. Admit air freely on the sheltered side 
of the house, shade from bright sunshine, and 
as the Azaleas and any other woody subjects 
pass out of bloom remove them to warm 
houses to encourage growth. 


Kitchen garden 


Stake the successive lines of Peas when 
about 4 inches in height, and sow maincrop 


varieties on well-manured ground. Prick 
out more Brussels Sprouts, Cabbage, and 
Cauliflower on: sheltered borders. Asparagus 


beds will benefit by the loosening of the sur- 
face soil and removal of all weeds. 
E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Melons 


The fruits on the early plants should now 


be swelling rapidly, and nets should be 
placed in position to support them before 
their weight becomes too great a strain upon 
the laterals. An occasfonal watering with 
weak liquid-manure will prove beneficial, but 
avoid over-feeding. Benefit will, however, 
be derived from a dressing of five parts super- 
phosphate mixed with two parts of nitrate of 
potash, given at the rate of 4 ozs. to the 
square yard. Maintain a genial atmosphere 
by damping down as the weather conditions 
demand. Sipray the plants lightly at closing 
time during bright ‘weather, but avoid ex- 
cessive moisture, especially during dull 
weather. Successional plants will’ require 
freer use of the syringe, except during the 
flowering period. Take care to use tepid 
water for syringing and watering. 


Cucumbers 

Constant attention must be given to the 
stopping and regulating of growth to prevent 
over-crowding. Avoid over-cropping. Con- 
tinue to top-dress as the roots push through 
the soil, and give an occasional dressing of 
two parts superphosphate and one part sul- 
phate of ammonia at the rate of 4 ozs. to 
8 ozs, per square yard. \Maintain a warm 
moist atmosphere, ventilate as the weather 
conditions permit. ‘Syringe freely and close 
early to allow a rise of 10 degs. by sun-heat. 
Make sowings for succession as requ icements 
demand. 


Fruit garden 

Thin out the suckers of Raspberries, re- 
taining from four to six of the strongest and 
best placed. Where grown on light, shallow 


soils give a mulch of short littery manure not 


later than the appearance of the flowers. On 
heavy soils a mulch of strawy manure will 
help to prevent the soil from cracking during 
hot, dry weather. Strawberry beds may be 
given a dressing of superphosphate, 2 ozs. 
per square yard. This should be well 
watered in unless given during showery 
weather. 


Flower garden 

Plants of early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
raised from cuttings should-now be planted 
out. Dahlia tubers which were started early 
for the purpose of obtaining cuttings are now 
breaking into growth, and should be planted 
out in deeply-dug and well-manured ground. 
Cuttings and early-started tubers of these 
should, however, be given the protection of a 
cold fname while there is danger of frost. 
Mowing and the-trimming of Grass verges 
will now require a considerable amount of 
time, but avoid close mowing except where 
tennis, croquet, and bowls make it, to a cer- 
tain extent, necessary. 


Kitchen garden 

Make a sowing of Globe Beet for succes- 
sional purposes on a warm south border. Sow 
thinly in drills 1 foot apart on ground that 


has been deeply dug but not recently 
manured.. Thin the seedlings early and 
draw a little soil up to those retained to 


steady them. Asparagus in seed-beds should 
be thinned as soon as possible. The prepara- 
tion of trenches for early Celery should now 
be taken in hand, Suitable trenches may be 
made 18 inches wide at the bottom, 10 inches 
deep and 4 feet apart from centre to centre. 
Celery plants are gross feeders, and therefore 
the soil in the bottom of the trench should be 
thoroughly well manured. A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


. the stages of a cool house. 
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Tomatoes under glass 

Plants put out in a cool house some time 
ago ought now to be making progress. Any- 
thing in the nature of stuffiness in the ~ 
atmosphere should be guarded against and 
axillary growths must be promptly sup- 
pressed. Artificial fertilisation,- if not now 
absolutely necessary, is, nevertheless, admis- 
sible. Plants swelling a crop should be 
assisted by liquid manure or a good fertiliser 
in solution. The modern tendency is to grow 
the Tomato in rich soil, but moderately good 
loam without any addition is quite suitable 
for its requirements, at_all events in its earlier 
stages. 


Melons on hot-beds 

The art of making good aes lasting hot- 
beds with stable manure and leaves appears ~ 
to be upon the verge of extinction. Yet 
where these materials are available, and 
when the beds are properly made Melons — 
planted round about this time will have a fair ~ 
chance of succeeding. Let the bed be 3 feet. — 
wider all round than the frame, use good, 
sound loam, and let the latter be trodden or 
beaten very firmly. The bottom-heat ought — 
to have declined to 75 degs. to 80 degs. beter } 
planting takes place: 














































Vineries 

Where mildew has been troublesome it will 
generally be found that the borders are far 
too dry—miore especially the modern rather 
shallow border with rubble drainage. Those 
who have suffered from mildew, there-- 
fore, cannot go far wrong if they saturate 
their borders very thoroughly, and, at the 
same time, maintain a free, buoyant atmo- 
sphere. Cold currents and a close, stuffy 
pererae are, alike, apt to predispose Vines 
to mildew. - 


Conservatory_ 
Climbers are now growing very freely, and — 
if time allows, the growths should be regula- 
ted, thinned, and trained before they become 
entangled. Azaleas. have been remarkably — 
fine, and now that they are less effective the — 
plants ought not to be put out into cooler 
quarters too hurriedly. After the lapse of a 
week or two they may be placed in a cooler — 
house in order to complete their growth. 
Very few of-us now grow the old double white 
Primula, but where it still lingers this is the 
time when the plants ought to be mulched 
with Cocoa-fibre, so that roots may be emitted 
before the plants are broken up. Cyclamens 
should be dried off gradually and put beneath 
I never like these 
to be absolutely dried off, but to have a cer- — 
tain amount of moisture even when at rest. 
Should plants of the Scarboro’ Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) require breaking up and repotting: 
now is the time to do so. 


Vegetable garden 
A few Runner Beans may now be sown. 
Tender —herbs—Basil; Sweet Marjoram, — 
Summer Savory, and ‘the like—can be safely | 
sown out of doors in a warm and sheltered — 
situation. Nothing is gained by sowing seeds — 
of Vegetable. Marrows at too early a date. 
They cannot be put out until there is no. 
further danger of frosts, so if seeds are sown — 
about the first or second week of May they ~ 
will give plants which will be early enough. — 
Saladings may be sown as becomes necessary — 
—either in sheltered places out of doors or in 
boxes under glass. Make a sowing of Curly. 
Greens, Sprouting Broccoli, Veitch’s Self- 
protecting Broccoli, Walcheren * Broccoli, — 
Early Ulm Savoy, and Asparagus Kale. 
. Wittiam_ McGurroc. 
Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mabie, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Ay Se hing Soe 


Magnificent groups of Narcissi, Roses, 
Carnations, Alpine collections,~ and —other 
spring flowers, with a few startling groups 


make up a show of unusual brilliance. 


NARCISSI 

The several large and splendid displays of 
Narcissi were, in themselves, a most interest- 
ing exhibition, and contained many wonder- 
ful seedlings and novelties. Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, of Reading, brought a large and 
well-arranged group, characteristic of the 
firm, in which the poeticus type pre- 
dominated.  Firetail, Hora, Red Rim, 
Virgil, Acme, and several unnamed seedlings 
are all glorified and improved variations of 
“the type. President Faure (a large creamy- 
yellow trumpet), Golden Harvest (an im- 
mense yellow bloom of the Emperor type), 
and Croesus, Flame, and Macebearer (all 
beautiful variations of Barri conspicuus) were 
amongst others which claimed special atten- 
tion. An adjoining display from J. R. Pear- 
son and Sons, Lowdham, included some 
glorious novelties of the Incomparabilis type, 
Sunset Glow (a large cream bloom with 
brick and orange centre), Zetta (yellow 
trumpet ‘with bright orange rim), and some 
very bright-coloured seedlings stood out con- 
spicuously in a most interesting collection. 
Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, also ex- 
hibited a very choice group, which contained 
many charming unnamed seedlings of bril- 
liant colouring too numerous to describe in 
detail. Red Giant (with  apricot-yellow 
perianth and orange-scarlet centre) ‘and 
Inglescombe (a large perfectly double lemon- 
yellow) caught the eye at once as being of 
outstanding merit. The Donard Nursery 
Co., Newcastle, Co: Down, showed a large 
and comprehensive group containing all the 
latest and most popular varieties. In the 
group from the Welsh Bulb Fields, St. 
Asaph, the pick of the bunch was Enid 
Dorothea (a magnificent bloom with cream 
perianth and a large flat and crinkled trumpet 
of deep orange). The gem of a large collec- 
tion from Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, was Mrs. R. O. Backhouse (a cream 
~perianth with a peculiar pinkish-buff 
trumpet). 

Collections of choice novelties were also 
shown by Herbert Chapman, Ltd., Rye, and 
W. P. Downes, Upwell, Wisbech. Several 
choice groups of Roses came as the advance 
guard of summer. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, 
Berks, brought a lovely display of popular 
varieties, with a large centrepiece of the 
bright rose-pink Clovelly. George Prince, 
Oxford, showed a nice group, which in- 
cluded some remarkably pretty sprays of 
Coral Cluster and other dwarf Polyantha 
- varieties. A charming group from Benj. R. 
~ Cant and Son, Colchester, included magni- 
' ficent blooms of many popular varieties and 
a splendid apricot seedling somewhat similar 
~ to, but paler in colour and more robust, than 
Mme. E. Heriot, attracted considerable at- 
~ tention. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, and 
~¥Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, also ex- 
hibited small but choice groups of many of 
- the best varieties. 

Charming banks of Carnations came from 
*Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
~ Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, and C. Engel- 
-mann, Saffron Walden, containing all the 
- popular varieties, but in decidedly less pro- 
- fusion than usual. A distinct and most inter- 
esting novelty was provided by several groups 

of choice and rare Rhododendrons. A group 
‘from Lionel de Rothschild, Esq., Exbury, 
- Hants, contained some exceedingly rare and 
fascinating varieties, conspicuous amongst 










of choice Rhododendrons, all combined to — 
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them ‘being a large bloom of brilliant rose, a 
cross between R. Fortunei and R. Thomsoni, 
campanulatum (lilac-mauve with a distinct 
suggestion of blue), and Gill’s Crimson (deep 
shining crimson). A small batch of botani- 
cally interesting seedlings in pots was sent 
by the Marquis of Headfort, Headfort House, 
Kells. T. H. Lowinsky, Esq., Titten- 
hurst, Sunnyhill, showed a gorgeous group 
of well-flowered plants which were a great 
centre of attraction, and also a collection of 
cut blooms in vases in many rare and beauti- 
ful varieties too numerous to describe. 
Choice collections of Rhododendrons also 
came from Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tun- 
bridge Wells, with a group of forced shrubs, 
G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent (included in a group 
of choice hardy plants), and from L.. J. 
Endtz and Co., Boskoop, Holland, who also 
showed pot plants of the bright Polyantha 
Rose, Orange Queen. 

Amongst the numerous and wonderful ex- 
hibits of alpine and spring flowers the pre- 
dominant feature was a magnificent group 
staged by Mr. Beckett, gardener to the Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham. This exhibit might 
be regarded as a demonstration or sample of 
the wonderful things produced by _ these 
famous gardens. Alpine gardening is not 
usually regarded as a special feature at 
Aldenham, yet seldom have we seen a more 
attractively-arranged_ group or a more com- 
prehensive collection of rock garden subjects. 
Backed by various types of Azaleas, Acers, 
and dwarf shrubs, the front was filled witha 
superb collection of Saxifragas, Primulas, 
Gentianas, and numerous other alpine plants, 
of which none seemed out of place or intruded 
conspicuously. An attempt to describe in de- 
tail the numerous and particularly fine ex- 
hibits of alpine flowers on this occasion 
would occupy far too much space, and we 
can only mention outstanding features. 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co.’s group con- 
tained some charming groups of Primula 
Sieboldi Dora, P. Sieboldi Admiration, and 
P. Sieboldi clariafolia. 

A brilliant red Daisy, Ball of Fire, and a 
silvery-pink one, Alice, caught the eye in an 
attractive group from B. Ladhams, Ltd., 
Southampton. G. A. Miller, Wisbech, in- 
cluded some fine Crown Imperials and a bril- 
liant patch of Muscari Heavenly Blue in his 


large collection, which consisted chiefly of 


Primroses and Polyanthus, Primula en- 
thusiasts found much to admire in a pretty 
and varied collection of pink seedlings of 
Primula pulverulenta, shown by G. A. 
Dalrymple, Bartley, Southampton. Skelton 
and Kirby, Pirbright, Surrey, W. H. Rogers 


and Son, Ltd.,. Southampton, R. Tucker 
and Sons, Oxford, Maxwell and Beale, 
Broadstone, Dorset, J. Cheal and Sons, 


Crawley, Fred G. Wood, Ashtead, Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, and many others brought 
charming displays of alpine plants, and 
lovers of the rock garden found themselves 
exceedingly well catered for. 

A display of Darwin Tulips by Messrs. J, 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, attracted a 
good deal of attention, and contained some 
fine varieties, including Faust (a deep port- 
wine colour), Donders (brilliant crimson), 
and Dom Pedro (silky brown). Messrs. R. 
and G. Cuthbert, Southgate, contributed a 
much-admired collection of Lilacs bordered 


_with Azalea mollis and A. indica, and inter- 


spersed with forced Pyrus, the whole making 
a showy and attractive exhibit. 

Forced shrubs, Hydrangeas, Magnolias, 
etc., were-also shown by Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Son, Crawley, and R. C. Notcutt, of 
Woodbridge, Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
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Enfield, showed. an interesting group of 
flowering Acacias, and Messrs. Cheal and 
Son also brought a small group of forced 
Dahlias. 

An exhibit of a new hardy Broom, Dorothy 
Walpole (a deep chocolate-red), from Messrs. 
Watson, Dublin, a collection of Schizanthus 
from Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, a 
fine group of Zonal Pelargoniums by Jarman 
and Co., Chard, and a pretty display of the 
lavender-blue Veronica Hulkeana, a very 
graceful plant, interspersed with bowls of 
Dutch Iris, were other interesting features of 
an unusually brilliant show. 


AURICULAS 


The entries in the competitive classes were 
not numerous, but many of the blooms were 
of exceptional quality. James Douglas, of 
Great Bookham, in addition to a large trade 
exhibit, carried off first prizes in three of the 
classes—that for 12 show Auriculas, the class 
for 12 alpine Auriculas, and for 12 fancy 
Auriculas. The winners in other classes 
were :—For six alpine Auriculas, dissimilar : 
ist, J. T. Bennett-Poe; 2nd, Mrs. Groves; 
3rd, J. G. Baxter. For four alpine Auriculas, 
dissimilar: 1st, J. T. Bennett-Poe, 29, Ashley 
Place, S.W.; .2nd,. Mrs. Groves, 6, The 
Avenue,  Brondesbury. For six alpine 
Auriculas: 1st, Mrs. Groves; 2nd, A. S. 
Hampton, Reading. 


LIST OF AWARDS 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 
Awards of Merit 

Hibbertia volubilis, from Sir W. Lawrence; Schizocodon mac- 
rophylla, from Mr. G. Reuthe; Prunus serrulata Kojina, from 

r. O. Ingram, Bovenden; Rhododendron brachydum primum, 
from Mr, J. C. Williams; Viola Black Knight, from Mr. Carlile, 
Twyford; Aubrietia Gloriosa, from Messrs. Prichard, Christ- 
church; Silene acaulis, Elliott's var., from Mr. E. Beckett, 
Aldenham House Gardens; Rhododendron Souvenir de Dr. 
Endtz, Rose Clovelly, from Mr, E. Hicks, Twyford. 

Medals 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tun- 
bridge Wells, for Rhododendrons; Mr. Lowinsky, for Rhododen- 
drons ; Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., Mr. Beckett), for alpines in pans. 

SILVER BANKSIAN,—Mr. R. C. Notcutt, for shrubs; Sir J. 
Ramsden, Mr. G. Reuthe, for shrubs and hardy plants; Mr. 
L. de Rothschild, for Rhododendrons; Messrs. Tucker and Sons, 
for alpines; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Rhododen- 
drons; Mr. F Wood, for hardy plants; Mr. C. Engelmann, 
for Carnations; Mr. E, Hicks, for Roses; Mr. Geo. Miller, for 
Polyanthus; Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, for Roses; Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., for Carnations and Acacias; Mr. Jas. Douglas, 
Great Bookham, for Auriculas; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, for 
flowering shrubs, etc. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Megssrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; 
Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, for Roses; Mr. F. Cant, for 
Roses; Messrs. W. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, for Schizan- 
thus; Messrs. Jarman and Co., Chard, for Pelargoniums and 
Violas; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for Violas; Rey. J, H. 
Pemberton, for Roses; Mr. J. Crook, for Polyanthus; Messrs. 
Reamsbottom, for Anemone coronaria; Messrs, R. and G. Cuth- 
bert, Messrs, Ladhams, Ltd., Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, for 
hardy plants. 

NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. 


First-Class Certificate 
Messrs. G. Monro, Ltd., for Narcissus Raphael. 


: _ Awards of Merit 
Narcissus Warspite, from Donard Nursery Co.; Narcissus 
Ettrick, from Messrs, H. Chapman, Ltd., Rye. 


Medals 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Donard 
Nursery Co., Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Messrs. Sutton and Sons. 
SILVER BANKSIAN. — Messrs. H, Chapman, Welsh Bulb 
Fields, Messrs. James Carter and Co., for Tulips. 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs, Downes, Wisbech. 


Answers to Correspondents 
Daffodils too thick 


(Mrs. E. Howard).—Seeing you must lift 
your Daffodils, you must take them up very 
carefully and plant them in some reserve spot 
in the garden, leaving them thus until the 
foliage has died down, when they may be 
lifted, cleaned, and dried for a time, and then 
be replanted as early as possible in the 
autumn as you.can. ‘The proper course is to 
leave them where growing until July, then 
lift them and dry them, planting them in 
August again. This latter, in your case, 
would be the better way. 


White fly on Tomatoes 


Your correspondent, W,. Raynor, issue 


_ April 19th, page 240, should try Richards’ 


Improved White Fly Vapour; it is the only 
cure I have found for this very troublesome 
pest. E. B. 
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Seakale 


Would you kindly give me some informa- 
tion I require about Seakale? Was it first 
introduced into our gardens from plants 
derived from Slapton Sands (near here) about 
too years ago? That is the tradition, any- 
how. Any other information, estimated 
quantity supplied to London markets weekly, 
etc., for instance. 2 

P.S.—Quantities are to be found on the 
sands now. G. A.uS.-ELLIor. 

Slade, Kingsbridge, S. Devon. 

[This plant is found in a wild state on the 
shores of various parts of England, Scotland, 
and many Continental countries. The people 
of the west of England have from time im- 
memorial been in the practice of gathering 
the young shoots and leaf-stalks from the 
shores when they begin to show in the spring. 
The plant was known to the Romans in the 
time of Pliny, but was apparently gathered 
wild, and not cultivated. Gerarde, in his 
‘‘ Herbal,’’ published in 1597, refers to it as 
a plant growing wild on the sea shores. 
Other records state that it was not known as 
a cultivated plant in the 16th century. The 
cultivation of this plant in England is sup- 
posed to diate from the 17th century, but the 
actual time is not correctly known. It was, 
however, on sale in the markets at 
Chichester in 1753. In 1767 it was cultivated 
by a Dr. Lettson at Grove Hill, London, and 
from that time it began to be popular in 
London. Very large quantities of forced 
Seakale are sent to London in the early spring 
and also the natural-grown produce later in 
the season. As it comes from so many 
sources and goes to many salesmen we fear 
there -is no means of estimating the quanti- 
ties except by getting figures from the con- 
signees.] 


Watercress bed making 

(Gwent).—Seeing you have running water 
you should dam this back and place in the 
bottom about 3 inches of good soil with some 
sand and dibble into this cuttings of the 
Watercress, which can be purchased in 
Covent Garden. Dibble the cuttings in 
firmly, or you may sow the seeds in pans and 
stand in a frame, and thus raise plants which 
you can dibble out. When you have planted, 
allow the water to flow in very gently until 
the proper level is reached. Put in the plants 
from 6 inches to 9 inches apart. The beds 
should be replanted yearly, the old plants be- 
ing cleared out. A dressing of guano when 
the water is shut off for two or three days 
will do good. 


Pig manure 

(E. W. A.).—Owing to the varied nature 
of the food with which pigs are fed, manure 
from these is very rich in nitrogen, and when 
saved from animals that are well fed and 
allowed to undergo a certain amount of 
fermentation it is more valuable than either 
horse or cow manure. As to whether itis a 
suitable manure for your garden it is difficult 
to say, as you give us no idea of your soil. 
For a light, sandy soil it would not be so 
good as horse or cow manure, owing to its 
being of a more heating nature, but for soil 
of medium and heavy texture it is very 


suitable. 
SHORT REPLY 
E. A. B. Winterton.—A, Please send some 
samples of your Tulips and then we will do 
our best to help you; C, Lobelia cardinalis 
requires a damp situation. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


R. E. L.—Bignonia Tweediana. 
Banstead.—Epimedium pinnatum. 
Dunstable.—Leucobryum glaucum. 

H. Taylor.—1, Rosemary; 2, ‘the 
Artillery plant (Pilea muscosa); 3 and ga, 
‘Tradescantia vittata and the green form; 4, 
please send when in bloom. 








_ 
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NETTINGS 


GARDEN NETS for Fruit Protection. 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 


NEW-—1-inch square mesh, 64d. per sq. yard. 

NEW-—%-inch square mesh, 8d. per sq. yard. 

REPAIRED — #-inch square mesh, 4d. per 
square yard. 

REPAIRED (not corded) 1-in. diamond mesh, 
10/- per 100 square yards. 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 
- 74d. per square yard. 

NEW TENNIS NETS 
Various qualities, from 15/9 to 31/- each. 
Nets for all purposes 
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L. KEIZER & CO., Ltd. 


St. Anne Street, 
LIVERPOOL 


Hold large stocks of HORTICULTURAL 


GLASS 


Standard and specially cut: sizes. 
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GET THE 
“KATAKILLA”’ 
HABIT 


Samples and full particulars from the manufacturers— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber, Hull 
(Sole Proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons). 
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“It’s as easy 
as it looks.” 


“KATAKILLA™ 


POWDER INSECTICIDE WASH 


GOOD-BYE 
GREEN-FLY! 


Happy Gardeners find 
Instant Remedy in 


‘“CIRENGOL” 


Don’t envy the men who pride themselves on their blight- 
free rose-trees. 

You too can buy this infallible remedy, “ CIRENGOL,” 
at any Dealer for 94. Large tube containing nearly 5} times 
as much as 9d. tube, 3/-. ‘‘CIRENGOL” needs no fussy 
preparation. Simply press required quantity from tube, 
and mix with water, adding a little Soap or Lux and. syringe 
affected trees. Gardeners will tell you that 


‘‘CIRENGOL” 


is the finest and cheapest insecticide on the market, and 
a little goes a long way. Use “CLRENGOL” now. Don't 
wait for the Greenfly to come. 





Ensures 


a 


SOUND FRUIT 
/ LOVELY FLOWERS 
CLEAN VEGETABLES 


“‘ KATAKILLA”’ 


Is Certain Death to 
GREEN FLY, WOOLLY APHIS, 
CATERPILLARS, RED SPIDER, 
and all other Insect Pests 
Sold in 2/- Cartons, each sufficient for 10 Galls. 
and 6/- ” ” ” ” ” 
By all Seedsmen, etc., or direct from— 


McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD. 


66/68, Port Street, MANCHESTER. 
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THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 
4/12, Did Swan Lane, E.C.4 














TO ENQUIRING FRIENDS— "te late Mr. Hy. Elliott 

was my uncle, and not 
connected with this business. I am Hy, Elliott IT., eldest 
son of the only surviving pioneer of the Shading Trade and 
founder of this business. From 1878, in conjunction with a 
Nursery and Seed Business, my father and uncle were en- 
gaged in the manufacture of Summer Cloud at Maidenhead 
and Marlow until my uncle disposed of his own trade mark 
design and interest in it, when my father retained legal 
right to continue in business and manufacture the same 
shading formula under his own trade mark design: and 
name—viz., ‘ Elliott’s Original Improved Floral Shading,” 
which became most popular and universally used for over 40 
years, a success due to a special process adopted in its manu- 
facture, whereby it became easily applied cold, thus avoiding 














“GARDEN CITY” 


LAWN MOWER 


ENTIRELY BRITISH MADE 
» LIGHT RUN- 



















NING, the usual vexatious inconvenience of having to keep it hot 
CLOSE during application. From 1912 our new “ Pingo” Summer 
CLEAN Shading has become equally popular, and was awarded the 
R.H.S. Medal. ‘‘Pingo” is virtually always ready for use, 
CUTTING needing only the addition of cold water, and, like our 
Sa “Original,” is easily applied with brush or syringe, is not 
Th b d affected by rain, yet easily brushed off with cold water when 
e est an Bo Jonge required. Thanking all pie stipe Dea SS | 

and hoping to merit a continuance of the suppor’ enjoye 

most durable for so many years.-Hy, ELLIOTT (of F. B. & H. E.). 





machine for 


SUBURBAN 
GARDENS 


. 


ELLIOTT’S NEW “ PINCO’’ 
SUMMER SHADING 
A time-saving boon to gardeners in 
emergency 
ELLIOTT’S ORICINAL 
IMPROVED ‘‘FLORAL” SHADING 


for Greenhouses, Windows, and all Glass Structures. Affords 
a pleasing green shade which softens the fierce 
rays of the sun without depriving the plants of the 
lig ht so necessary for their healthy development. 


Green or white, in pkts., 1/6 and 2/6. 


Supplied by Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Chemists, Wm. Wood 
; & Son, Ltd., Taplow, Army and Navy Stores, ete. 


Tf any difficulty, POST FREE (c.w.o,) direct from— 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS: 


F. B. & H. ELLIOTT, Springfield, Liphook 


Enclose this advt. when ordering from Agents. 





All cutting knives of 


5 blades to cylinder, 
the finest Sheffield Tool Steel. 








As with the world famed 
‘6 PENNSYLVANIA” Mowers 
every machine is unconditionally guaranteed. 





LISTS FROWU THE MAKERS— 


LLOYDS & CO. (Lwth.), LTD. 


(Dept. I), 


LETCHWORTH (Garden City), HERTS. 
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Perpetual Carnations in the Open Border 


understood plant. Because it is known 

to flower all the year round under glass 
it has been assumed that it is not suitable 
for outdoor cultivation. This, however, is a 
mistake. The Carnation is more easily culti- 
vated when planted in the open border than it 
is in pots, always provided it is not in close 
proximity to other herbaceous plants which 
would rob it of moisture, nutriment, and sun 
and air. Dwellers near the sea coast who are 
fond of flowers know well that there are few 
plants which succeed better in the border than 
Perpetual Carnations ; yet not only on the sea 
coast but in most districts where other plants 
thrive the Carnations succeed equally well. 
To get the best results from border Carna- 
tions young plants from layers should be 


Tene Perpetual Carnation is a much mis- 


planted the previous autumn in order to 
secure established plants the following 
summer. These flower mostly in July. The 


perpetual varieties, however, may be planted 
the following spring, either at the end of 
April or during May. These flower in June 
and continue to bloom until frost stops their 
growth in autumn, In order to secure suc 


cess with this type of Carnation it is neces- 


sary to use one-year-old plants 
(rooted cuttings are not suitable) 
which have been stopped the previous 
autumn and kept in an unheated 
house or frame. Plants which have 
been grown in a warm house are 
‘naturally not so hardy and not fit to 
/plant out until later, when the frosts 
| have gone. : 

METHOD OF PLANTING.—Although 
‘the Carnation does not demand the 
‘deep cultivation required by the 
‘Rose, the beds must be well dug. If 
‘the soil is poor it should be lightly 
/manured. Suitable plants, prefer- 
“ably bushy ones in 5-inch pots, are 
planted in the following way. They 
are taken out of the pots and the 
hard ball of soil sufficiently broken by 
squeezing in the hands without 
shaking off the soil. This broken 
ball is then planted firmly in the 
ground at the same depth as it was 
in the pot—that is, the top of the ball 
of soil should be at the same level as 
| the soil, or very little below it. Press 
the soil firmly around the ball in 
order that the roots of the plant shall 
quickly grow into it and establish the 
plant. 

When this operation is finished 
one ‘ waters’in’”’ in order both to 
further ensure that the soil is settled 
around the ball and to provide mois- 





where Rhododendrons flourish. 


ture for the ball of soil, which, unless wet 
weather sets in, will require further watering 
until the plant is established in its new posi- 
tion. 


To see that this ball of soil does not become 
dried out ere the plant is established is im- 
portant, especially in warm or drying 
weather. As Carnations are, or should be, 
potted firmly this ball sometimes assumes the 
condition of ‘‘a brick,’’ and water does not 
easily permeate it if it becomes dry. It should 
be borne in mind that it is the ball of soil 
which requires the moisture until the plant 
is established. 


Unless the natural soil is known to contain 
lime or challx a sprinkling of slaked lime or 
powdered chalk after planting is good for 
most soils, and quite necessary for peaty soils 
It is good, 
of course, to keep the surface of the soil 
stirred, but let the zealous cultivator be 
warned against deep hoeing, for the Carna- 
tion is a surface-rooting plant. Little more 
remains to be done but secure growths when 
and as they are made against being broken 
by wind. Whether this is done by tying or by 
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Aurioula Ajax, a promising green-edged seedling 
(See next page)’ 


employing the various plant supports is a 
matter of taste. 

Perpetual Carnations outside have this 
advantage, that they may be planted in beds 
after bulbs or Wallflowers have been cleared. 
It is better but not necessary to grow them in 
beds alone. If it is desired to grow other 
plants with them such must not be of a taller 
or stronger habit than the Carnation, a good 
subject for this purpose being a Tufted 
Pansy, which must, however, be clipped 
closely back the second season or it will over- 
grow the Carnations. 

If the soil is manured at the time it is dug 
the plants do not require top-dressing, 
although a dusting of 4 ozs. to 6 ozs, of 
Carnation fertiliser to the square yard a 
month after planting, and then watered in if 
the weather is dry, will be helpful. 

The second year’s treatment has sometimes 
puzzled growers, and the simplest way is to 
shorten back to 3 inches or 4 inches growths 
which flowered the previous season, leaving 
unflowered growths alone. This operation is 
best done in March. A dusting of lime at the 
same period follows. In May a top-dressing 
of Carnation fertiliser, about 6 ozs. to the 
square yard, mixed with an equal 
proportion of light soil, will do good, 
or soot may be used in place of Car- 
nation fertiliser. 

THE ENEMIES OF THE CARNATION. 
The Perpetual Carnation has no 
more enemies than the Crimson 
Clove, but sometimes wireworm will 
attack it. Where wireworm is known 
to exist before planting a heavy 
dressing of 3 lb. soot to the square 
yard should be dug in. Further 
6 ozs. of slaked lime to the square 
yard are dusted on the surface of the 
soil a month before planting. When 
the pest is discovered after the plants 
are in, traps of pieces of Carrot or 
Potatoes near each plant and pushed 
into the soil will collect them. These 
should be regularly examined and the 
wireworms destroyed. Sparrows are 
sometimes destructive to the young 
growths of Carnations, in which case 
a dusting of soot will make them dis- 
tasteful. In early summer the mag- 
got-fly (which is especially partial to 
the Old Clove) sometimes deposits its 
eggs in the young growths, and 
where this is known—for it seems to 
be more prevalent in some districts 
than others—a dusting of soot over 
the plants at intervals of 10 days in 
June or July will keep it away and 
at the same time fertilise the plants. 
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Remember that Carnations should be cut 
with long stems for the reason that if cut 
with short ones the next and subsequent 
growth comes just below where we cut. If 
we cut high up the stem the immediate result 
is a ‘‘ legey’’ plant, whereas if we cut well 
down this is avoided. | LaurENCE J. Cook. 

Bush Hill Park. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Auricula Ajax 


There were many beautiful Auriculas 
shown at the last meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, and these attracted so much 
attention from admiring visitors that we ask 
ourselves whether these old-world flowers are 
coming into favour once again. The 
Auricula illustrated on the preceding page 
is a beautiful green-edged seedling with 
large white eye, shown by Mr. James 
Douglas. The flowers are bordered with 
deep maroon, which forms a striking contrast 
to the green-edge and the yellow stamens. 
This variety produces a large head of bloom, 
and both the flower-buds and the leaves are 
freely powdered with white farina, or paste, 
so dearly beloved by the florists of bygone 
times. 


Cydonia japonica on a lawn 

One of the prettiest effects I have seen for 
some time is a group of this irregularly 
grouped on the Grass near to, but quite free 
from, the margin of a shrubbery. This is one 
of the ways in which beautiful hardy 
shrubs may be best enjoyed—one of the alter- 
natives from the dismal system of crowding 


everything together. G. 
Winged Everlasting (Ammobium 
alatum) 
For autumn flowering this interesting 
hardy annual from Australia, if not so 


graceful as the lovely Rhodanthe from 
the same country, is not without its value. 
It grows about 23 feet in height and is very 
distinct by reason of its deeply-winged, stout 
stems, which are terminated by pure white 
flowers each about 1 inch across and with a 
bright yellow centre. As its name implies, 
this plant is a lover of a warm, sandy soil, 
where it is said to be almost perennial. Like 
the Rhodanthe, its flowers may be cut and 
dried, following which they will be found to 
keep for quite a long time. For this pur- 
pose, however, it is advisable to gather them 
before they are quite fully blown, hanging 
upside down in a cool room. AG: 


Mackaya bella 

It is a pity this is so seldom met with, as, 
when well grown, it is a beautiful plant, its 
delicately-tinted flowers with deeply-coloured 
veins being very striking. Cuttings strike 
freely in a little bottom-heat, but I prefer, 
when possible, strong suckers, which at 
times are freely produced, and with a few 
roots attached when severed from the parent 
plant. These suckers, I find, make finer 
plants than the ordinary cutting. I find a 
compost of three parts good fibrous loam and 
one of peat, with plenty of sand to keep it 
open, suits this plant admirably. | Whilst 
growing, the plants require plenty of water. 
They must have plenty of light, as, without 
it, they make long, sappy growth which 
never flowers satisfactorily. eH: 


Dictamnus albus purpureus 

Better known as “ The Burning Bush,”’ 
this is one of the best border plants to flower 
at midsummer. There are few that can sur- 
pass the stately Dictamnus, and yet it is rare 
to find it in gardens. It grows about 2 feet 
high with a bushy growth of bright-green 
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leaves, above which rise the spike of purple- 
red and white flowers, which last in beauty 
about a fortnight. Dictamnus albus is also 
very good, but to my mind the uncommon 
colouring of purpureus is to be preferred. A 
large bush in the border or a bed is both 
handsome and effective, and remains in bloom 
a long time, the flowers being succeeded by 
hairy seed vessels. In the South Tyrol, Dic- 
tamnus grows quite wild, the spikes of 
flowers being seen among rocks and brush- 
wood. It has, however, thoroughly 
acclimatised itself in this country to the bor- 
der, and therefore one never thinks of it as a 
rock garden plant. Bibs 9 FS 


Electro-culture work 


The Electro Culture Committee has just 
presented to the Minister of Agriculture its 
sixth interim report, dealing with its work 
during 1923, and copies of it may be obtained 
from the Secretary of the Committee, Mr. 
W. R. Black, B.Sc., Ministry of Agriculture, 
10, Whitehall Place, London, S.W. 1. It 
may be recalled that previous work of the 
Committee has been directed chiefly to ascer- 
taining the type of electrical apparatus most 
suitable for the production of high tension 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views 


The older Chrysanthemums 


T was with particular interest that I read 

the contribution from Mr. W. McGuffog 

on page 229, because as an exhibitor in 
the ’80’s I grew not a few of the older 
Chrysanthemums he mentions. We may, 
in these days, call them prehistoric sorts, 
but I am bound to say that some of 
them are worth cultivating even now for 
general decoration. Old exhibitors are still 
to be found who remember the good qualities 
of Val de Andore, a comparatively dwarf 
sort with chestnut-red flowers and - large 
leathery foliage overhanging the pots—a 
favourite one in its day for groups. Jardin 
des Plantes, Alfred Salter, Lord Alcester, and 
Hero of Stoke Newington are amongst the 
names of the incurved blooms that once had 
their place on the show boards. Jeanne 
Delaux (which has given rise to these con- 
tributions) was, I believe, sent out by that 
noted French raiser, M. Delaux, who, if he 
never did anything else, gave us one of the 
most beautiful Japanese varieties, viz., 
Source d’Or. This made its début, if my 
memory serves me right, about the year 1882, 
as it was a year or so later that I attended 
an exhibition of the Birmingham Chrysanthe- 
mum Association in the Town Hall and be- 
came enamoured of iit. It created a great 
sensation at the time, owing to it being quite 
a departure in colour. It was looked upon 
for several years by the fraternity as an in- 
dispensable one, either for showing in pots 
or for cut blooms, but, like countless other 
good old sorts, it lost prestige owing to its 
lack of size. Notwithstanding this, I ven- 
ture to say if it were possible to ascertain 
how many of the old worthies of the ‘‘ Chrys- 
anthemum fever ’’ period remained to-day we 
should find Source d’Or amongst the number. 
I may say that I have it yet, and only last 
November cut a bunch of ‘‘ very respectable ” 
blooms from some plants in the open. One 
thinks, too, of the pure paper-white late Jap, 
Fair Maid of Guernsey, and that very ancient, 
intense crimson Julia Lagravere, with deep 
green foliage which kept well and was in 
vogue for groups of plants. 

As Mr. McGuffog has rightly pointed out, 
very many varieties of early days owed their 
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discharge, the maximum effective strength 
of current, and the effect of the discharge 
applied under field experimental conditions to 
spring-sown cereals. As regards this last-_ 
named work, the Committee has shown that, 
on the average, an increase of 20 per cent. _ 
maybe expected when certain- spring-sown | 
cereals are subjected: to the discharge. It 
may further be recalled that a very striking 
result was obtained in 1922 from pot culture 
experiments, in that an increase of 118 per 
cent. in grain yield was obtained by electri- 
fication for the second month of the growing 
season only, the current being applied for six. 
hours daily. In the present year the Com-) 
mittee is confining its programme to pot cul-| 
ture, small plot, and laboratory work, as in) 
1923, but additional investigations will deal 
with the effect of the discharge over smaller 
periods than one month, and the effect 
of varying the current, since no know~ 
ledge is yet available of the minimum” 
strength of current that is effective. Next 
year the Committee hope to resume field) 
work in order to test on various soils, and. 


with different climatic conditions, the results) 


obtained from the pot culture and small plot 
experiments in 1922-23-24. , 





expressed by correspondents. 


origin to French raisers. One of the most 
remarkable examples, demonstrating the 
great enthusiasm evinced by growers of 40 
years ago, comes to my mind, in one of the 
tallest varieties I ever remember. I was 
deputed to visit the garden of a member of 
the Society of which I was one, to gain in- 
formation as to the number of blooms he 
would be able to stage, as the season was a 
late one, and we were confronted with dis- 
appointment. His greenhouse was full of 
plants in various stages of development, and, 
after taking note of them, he said, ‘‘ I’ve one 
more plant to show you, come this way.’ 

He thereupon took me to his cottage, and in 
his bedroom was a plant with three blooms, 
three parts out, very beautiful, and new to 
me. I was rather nonplussed as I could see 
no pot, but in the kitchen below I found it, 
and he had gone so far as to remove some of 
the floor-boarding in the bedroom to admit of 
this plant being ‘‘ housed,” his greenhouse 
not being large enough. The plant was 
nearly 12 feet in height, and jits name, Mme. 
Clemence Audiguier, betrayed its- French 
origin. The colour of the flowers was de- 
scribed fairly accurately by local fanciers of 
that day as “‘ pickle cabbage.” Incidentally 
I may mention that two of the blooms I saw 
appeared in a stand with 10 others, and sine 
premier honours. So much for the en 

thusiasm of the school of old Chrysanthe- 
mum growers with which I was associated 
and about which it is pleasant to think and 
write. LEAHURST. _ 


- -| 


The white double Violet 5 


Your correspondent, Sir Charles A. Cook 
(issue May 3, page 258), asks where he may 
obtain the white double Violet such as that 
mentioned in Bacon’s famous essay. Perhaps 
he may be glad to know that the Bramble- 
bury Nurseries, Bude, Cornwall, supply 25 
roots of the double white Violet, known as 
Swanley White, for 4s. 6d., carriage paid. — 

It is best treated in the same way as the 
Neapolitan and flowered in a cold frame, ex- 
cept perhaps in such a warm climate as that 
of Cornwall. ~ : % 

It was a great favourite with the late Mr. J. 
Halsey, M.P., of Great Gaddesden, ae 
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a 
and I remember some years ago seeing great 
bowls on the table filled with these delight- 
fully fragrant flowers. 
THE WRITER OF THE ARTICLE ON 

‘© FRAGRANCE.”? 


In answer to the letter from Sir Charles A.- 
Cook, the white double Violet known as 
Comte de Brazza was introduced from Italy 
many years ago and was fairly common. Ex- 
cept in Devon and Cornwall it must be grown 
in a frame, and has the disadvantage of a 
short flowering period, but is very sweet. At 
one time a double white Violet was advertised 
as Swanley White. This was only Comte de 
Brazza under another name. Some 40 years 
ago I brought back some double white 
Violets from Italy for my mother, who lived 
in Kent. Mr. Cannell, of Swanley, was much 
taken with them and made some exchange 
with my mother for some runners. 
Swanley White appeared. The large white 
variety of the Czar is a much rarer Violet and 
very beautiful. It used to grow in Sir 
Thomas Hanbury’s garden at La Mortola. I 
have failed to get it in England. James Box, - 
of Lindfield, stocks Comte de Brazza. 

r MEILOR BRIDGMAN. 


The fortnightly meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 

A word of warning to your correspondent, 
“G, M.”, (issue April 26th), who intends 
‘travelling from Hove on Wednesdays -in 
future to visit the R.H.S. Shows. On three 
dates prior ‘to the end of October the meet- 
ings are on Tuesdays only, viz., July 8th, 
August 12th and 26th. Ays}.-G- 


- The Snake’s-head Iris (Hermodactylus 
tuberosus, syn» 1. tuberosa) 


1 have been interested in reading 
/“R. O. C.’s”” notes on the Tuberous Iris 
-(Hermodactylus tuberosus), and would like 
to know if this is the correct name for the en- 
closed specimen. [Yes.—Ep.] I was given a 
| few tubers some years ago and they have in- 


| creased greatly, but it is not at all free flower- 
“ing and this year has only four blooms. [am 
- surprised it is not considered hardy, as it has 
stood this (for Ireland) very severe winter per- 
_fectly, which has left scarcely a Carnation or 
' Pink alive, and has killed 

Wallflowers and many rock plants. 
__I should be glad to know what is the best 
time of year“for division, and the best soils to 
give it, to try and get it to flower more 
| freely. At present it is growing in a dry 
|| border in ordinary soil and has never had any 
| special treatment. The flower is certainly 
_ more curious than beautiful, but in its own 

W. L. Corry. 


“way is very attractive.’ 
_ [This, known in Italy as La Vedovina, or 
Little Widow, is a charming though not 
|| showy flower. In some parts of Devonshire 
| it is found wild in the hedgerows, while in a 
garden in Dumfries it thrives at the foot of a 
south wall in loamy soil. This Iris is not par- 
| ticular as to soil or site, and should be 
| divided when at rest. It does well in Corn- 
wall in a thick wood,_ where it is in the 
_ densest shade in the summer, while in another 
|) . ° 

| garden it grows on a dry slope, but in both 
> cases it flowers freely.—Ep.] 





| 
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ae ; Snails! 

I learnt something to-day that may be of 
interest to gardeners—i.e., the common 
- garden snail (Helix aspera), the pest of all 





_ gardeners, has a marketable value. There are 
“still people in this country who eat snails— 
| ordinary garden snails, not the so-called 
| edible snails which, though common in 
France, are comparatively rare in England. 
35 
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This fact was brought to my notice this morn- 


ing by an old man coming into the garden 
and asking if I would allow him to look for 
snails, as he was collecting them for the 
Bristol market, the present wholesale price 
being from 1s. 3d. to 1s. 6d. per gallon, He 
told me that many people prefer these snails 
to winkles. He himself had only eaten them 
on one occasion, and was not at all keen on 
trying them a second time! However, that 
was no reason why he should not earn a 
honest shilling or two by collecting for those 
who liked them. He carried with him a 
small sack already half full of these delectable 
morsels and a short metal rod bent at ‘right 
angles at the tip, with which he extricated his 
quarry from their homes in crevices in the old 
walls and elsewhere. I was told that on suit- 
able days and in some districts he often col- 
lected as many as three gallons in one day. 
Judging from my short experience of this 
neighbourhood I should say that this is a very 
good district indeed. Old walls and neglected 
gardens abound. - 

With my help the old man succeeded in 
securing about a pint of these luscious 
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gasteropods. His bag would have been con- 
siderably bigger but for the fact that I myself 
had been snail hunting there for the last few 
days and must have destroyed several hun- 
dreds of these creatures, and unknowingly 
have wasted valuable human food. We live 
and learn. The old snail catcher tells me 
that he will be round in this district again in 
another fortnight, so will I please keep all 
the snails which I catch in the meantime until 
he comes. 1 am not quite sure which is the 
best method of keeping them in good health 
whilst in captivity. Perhaps some of your 
readers can give me hints on the subject. 
Though the fact that snails were still an 
article of food in this county was quite new 
to me, I have several times come across old 
Somerset cottagers who firmly believe that 
slugs (the small black species, yellow _under- 
neath) were a cure for consumption. One old 
man I used ‘to employ told me that he com- 
pletely cured himself by eating two or three 
of these slugs every morning before taking 
his breakfast. His children used to collect 
them for him. L. Bicc-WITHER. 
Chew Magna, near Bristol. 





Rhododendron lutescens 
The first of the triflorum series to flower 


Notes from a 
[oe late Sir Isaac Bayley-Balfour—to 


whom Rhododendron lovers owe an enor- 

mous debt of gratitude—taking the 
various species- of the genus, divided 
them into series of plants allied to each 
other. This has been an immense boon 
to all interested, and more especially to those 
who have had the privilege of raising from 
seed some of the many new ones sent home 
from China of late. 

Thus, if a packet of seed arrives marked 
Maddeni series one knows it is likely to be 
somewhat tender; if marked intricatum series 
one usually adds more sand or gravel to its 
seed-box; and if sanguineum series one is 
apt to prepare for the worst, since this plant 
and its fellows are difficult in their initial 


stages. 


and its-owner’s lack of skill. 
rate, 
root disturbance, 
from the seed-boxes by dying wholesale. 


Herein is attempted an account of a small 
part of the series based on R. triflorum, the 
years ago by Sir J. D. 


plant discovered many 


« 


This with the proviso that the re- 
mark may really only apply to this garden 
Here, at ‘any 
the section has shown a great dislike to 
and resented pricking out 


Cornish Garden 


Hooker in the Sikkim Himalaya. They are 
evergreen shrubs or, in a few cases, semi- 
deciduous, and in their native countries reach 
20 feet or more in height. They are large 
bushes rather than trees, erect, and with 
slender twigs and smallish leaves and flowers. 
Particularly graceful woodland bushes, they 
appear to stand drought better than most, 
though in some cases semi-shade is required 
to bring out the full effect ‘of the delicate 
colouring. 

Mr. Forrest says that at home they form 
thickets and even forests by themselves or 
with one or two other species, and that the 
effect is one of surpassing beauty. 

The first to flower is R. lutescens, dis- 
covered by Abbé David at Moupin about 1870, 
but only introduced to cultivation by E. 
Wilson in 1904. This usually begins in De- 
cember, and though it often gets cut by frost, 
almost invariably produces more blooms 
when a thaw comes. The long, narrow, 
pointed leaves are often tinged with red, and 
the new shoots, being dark red, add appreci- 
ably to the beauty of the plant. The flowers 
are widely opened, rather over I inch across, 
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pale yellow, somewhat darker than those of 
R. triflorum, and produced in twos at the 
end of the shoots and in the axils of the leaves 
near the apex: 

It is, perhaps, not quite hardy, and should 
be given a place sheltered from the morning 
sun, owing to its early flowering. 
years ago Mons. Mottet sent me, from 
Verriéres, several seedlings supposed to be 
this species crossed with R. polylepis. Of 
these some have blossoms almost identical 
with lutescens, but a litthe paler and larger, 
others are beautifully shaded with pink and 
most attractive. There is no trace of the 
ugly purple of’ polylepis, and, personally, I 
venture to think that the cross was made 
with R. lochmium, which occurred among 
seed under Wilson’s number 1220, which 
here was polylepis. 

R. lochmium quickly follows lutescens and 
somewhat resembles it in leaf. The flowers 
are numerous but fleeting, and are described 
as butterfly-shaped, white, flushed violet, 
with a faint yellow tinge, but the form here 
is rather pale pink of a delicate and beautiful 
shade, with a suggestion of yellow in it. 
After this comes R. Searsia, another of Wil- 
son’s discoveries. It is not quite so upright a 
plant as the two preceding, nor such a quick 
grower, with oblong, lance-shaped leaves, 
glaucous beneath and copiously spotted with 
brownish-red scales, which are also con- 
spicuous on the leaf-stalks and young wood. 
The purplish-mauve flowers are in groups of 
six to 12 at the end of the shoots, two groups 
often coming together and making quite a 
large truss. Some people might not care for 
the colour, especially when cut and brought 
indoors, but a well-flowered bush in the wood 
or a group by itself is very bright and 
pleasant to behold. 

R. Amesiaz has the richest colour of the 
series so far as at present in cultivation, be- 
ing a fine purple-red, darkest on the outside. 
The flowers are in twos and threes and the 
leaves dull dark green above, densely coated 
with brown scales beneath and elliptic oblong 
in shape. 

Closely allied to this is a plant raised here 
from Chinese seed, wherein the colour is 
hardly so deep and the leaves much shorter, 
broader, and more heart-shaped. Nor can I 
match it with R. yanthinum, for in this the 
flowers are lighter again and the leaves 
narrower and rather glaucous than brownish- 
green beneath. 

This species, Benthamianum, Coombense, 
and concinnum, are all much alike, if- not 
actually synonymous, and pseudo-yanthinum, 
usually grown in gardens as the true 
vanthinum, is identical with it. save for some 
very slight botanical differences. None of 
these are particularly attractive, and will 
probably be crowded out of most gardens by 
their betters before long. 

R. charianthum appears to be one of the 
larger-growing of the series. Here the 


flowers are numerous, pale rose, with red. 


spots on the upper lobes, and quite small. 
Sir I. Bayley-Balfour named this. plant for 
me, otherwise I should have been doubtful, 
as Mr. Millais describes it as having large 
flowers with an intense blood-red blotch. 
And even now it seems that he and I must 
have different plants under the same name 
unless the flowers are very variable. 

R. chartophyllum and its variety pracox 
have rather long and narrow leaves, in the 
latter case almost deciduous, and flowers in 
threes and fours, often two-or three groups 
of them, at the apex of the shoots. The 
colour varies from pure white to pale rose- 
purple, and the spots, which are fairly 
numerous, from yellow to brown-red:~ Per- 
haps the white with the reddish markings is 
the most effective. 

There is here a single plant of what is 
thought to be a natural hybrid from Chinese 
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seed (5874 Forrest) with rubiginosum, which 
belongs to the heliolepis series. This is 
something of an acquisition, for the flowers 
are Jarger than those of either parent, as - 
much as 2 1-5 inches across, and blush with 
thickly-set deep crimson spots on the upper 
segments. The seed number is that of 
chartophyllum, but leaf and flower show the 
influence of rubiginosum. This is but 
another instance of the advisability of pre- 
serving rogues in boxes of imported seed, for 


Magnificent Rhododendrons 


The work of the collector and the hybridist- 


HERE were Rhododendrons of all sizes 

at the recent Rhododendron Show at 

Vincent Square, varying from the very 
large R. Nuttalli, the King of Rhododen- 
drons, shown by Mr. Gill, fo the almost 
minute seedlings of the racemosum series 
which Sir Frederick Moore had arranged. 
These latter Rhododendrons, only a_ few 
inches high, had been grown from seed sent 
home from China by (Mr. Kingdon Ward, 
and were flowering in less than two years) 
from the time of sowing. This was the third 
show which the very exclusive Rhododendron 
Society held under the auspices of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. 

In spite of the backward season, Rhodo- 
dendrons were well represented, especially 
from Cornwall and other favoured parts of 
our southern coast. Mr. Lionel de Roths- 
child brought a delightful ‘collection of cut 
sprays of choice Rhododendrons from his 
wonderful garden at Exbury, in the New 
Forest, where he has planted Rhododendrons 
by the thousand in almost every conceivable 
variety or species. A lavender-blue or helio- 
trope form, R. campanulatum, and the clear 
yellow R. campylocarpum attracted great 
attention. 


Many visitors were surprised to see blue 
and yellow Rhododendrons—there are not 
many genera in which these two opposite 
colours are both represented. Yellow was 
best represented by R. campylocarpum, a 
truss of which is illustrated on the page 
opposite. This is the best form of this 
species, having a dark crimson blotch deep 
down in the throat of the flowers. The other 
species from Exbury, which we illustrate, is 
the rosy-purple R. glaucum, the leaves of 
which possess ja peculiar fragrance. The 
flowers are rather small, less than 1 inch 
across, with dark anthers and a green-tipped 
stigma. There are about 12 flowers in a 
truss, and those shown were very fine. 


Both R. campylocarpum and R. glaucum 
are natives of the Sikkim Himalaya up to 
about 12,000 feet. 


The success ‘which has been achieved at 
Exbury is a source of surprise—one might 
almost say of envy—to all Rhododendron 
experts. One of the finest hybrids shown on 
this occasion with deep rose-pink flowers was 
obtained by crossing R. Fortunei and R. 
Thomsoni. ie 


So great is the interest taken in Rhodo- 
dendrons to-day that it is little short of a 
Rhododendron mania. This is chiefly due to 
the introduction of magnificent Rhododen- 
drons from the Himalaya and to the more 
recent introductions from Western China, 
together with the efforts of Mr. Lowinsky, 
Van Nes, Waterer, and other hybridists who 
have given us so many beautiful varieties. 

Many who garden will be satisfied for a 
long time to come with such good hybrids as 
Pink Pearl, Sappho, Strategist, Alice, Charles 
Dickens, George Hardy, Corona, Doncaster, 
Cynthia, and Ascot Brilliant, but the Rhodo- 
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they often turn out to be either new species 
or natural hybrids. . 
Last year two strange plants appeared in- 
the seed-box with one of Forrest’s Rhodo-| 
dendrons, and produced corms which, at the 
moment of writing, have got short stems, 
rough leaves,-and several cream-coloured 
flowers with red spots, somewhat resembling 
an Inearvillea in shape, and which I have 

sent to Kew to be identified. 
“PETER THE HERmIT.”’ 


dendron specialist looks for something still 
more wonderful. - 

Mr. Van Nes was showing some very pro- 
mising hardy seedlings from the crimson- 
tinted Queen Wilhelmina under number on_ 
this occasion, and we were particularly at- 
tracted by his deep red seedlings, also by one 
pure white and a very lovely light mauve,” 
V.N. 300, with frilled flowers, making a 
large truss_of delicate colouring. Mr. Endtz 
also had an exhibit of rare quality and re- 
finement, and those ‘ardent thybridists are to 
be congratulated on the interesting work 
they are carrying out. a 

What possibilities lie before the hybridist. 
Picture for one moment varieties possessing 
all the charms of the most brilliant of the 
Indian Rhododendrons combined with the 
hardiness of the old hybrids. Consider the 
great range in size, colour, and form pre- 
sented by the genus. ~ Rhododendrons: are 
beyond all doubt the most beautiful of all 
hardy evergreen flowering shrubs. It is a¥ 
common mistake to suppose that a peaty soil 
is essential to their welfare. They thrive in 
loam, either light or heavy; in fact, any good | 
soil suits them so long as it does not contain 
lime or chalk. Rhododendrons are to be 
seen growing in the ‘heart of London, Man- 
chester, and other great cities where com- 7 
paratively few trees and shrubs are known _ 
to flourish. 

We have already drawn attention to the 
sumptuous array of hybrid Rihododendrons 
raised by Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, of Tittenhurst, 
Sunninghill, Berks. Many of his finest seed- ~ 
lings were raised by crossing White Pearl 
with Griffithianum and others from Don-~ 
caster; they were all exceedingly beautiful, © 
but of doubtful hardiness, and had been 
brought on under glass. A particularly fine 
form of R. Griffithianum, known as- R.~ 
Aucklandi rosea superba, has been selected ~ 
as the parent of this magnificent strain. . 

s. -HSG- 


Kerria japonica 


This fine old plant is not so often seen in ~ 
gardens as it deserves. As it is a tall-grow- © 
ing, shrubby plant, and quite hardy, it could 
be utilised for covering arbours, outhouses, 
and similar structures. It will succeed in ~ 
even poor soil, but to see it in its full beauty — 
it should be planted in a deeply-dug and weil- 
manured position. It will then attain the 
height of 10 feet and over. Early in June its 
beautiful double orange-vellow flowers com- 
mence to appear, and a strong plant will con- 
tinue to bloom nearly the summer through. 
It will flower almost in any position, but will 
be more floriferous in a sunny situation, such © 
as a south or south-western aspect. The — 
plants will flower in greater profusion if a_ 
good part of the old, worn-out wood and — 
weak shoots are removed after flowering is 
over, It can be propagated by layering in — 
October, by division, and by cuttings inserted 
in sandy soil under a hand-light in orlte . 
AS ES Pinte F 
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TWO DISTINCT AND BEAUTIFUL HIMALAYAN RHODODENDRONS EXHIBITED 
BY MR. LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD AT THE RECENT RHODODENDRON SHOW 


Above: Rhododendron glaucum, flowers rosy purple, leaves fragrant 


Below: Rhodedendron campylocarpum, flowers clear pale yellow 
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The beauty of Daffodils in field or garden drew from Shakespeare the most beautiful thing probably ever said of a flower 
A 


s 

Dahlias to 
GOODLY number of those who grow 
A these are desirous of having highly- 
developed specimens. A few sugges- 
tions, therefore, may just now be seasonable 
as planting time is near. The grower of 
blooms for exhibition usually prepares the 
ground well beforehand by deeply trenching 
and well manuring. Another good method, 
however, is to furnish a spot for each plant 
by digging a hole a couple of feet wide, well 
stirring the bottom; into this lower part, 
putting in a layer of rotted manure previous 
to filling in again. The roots do not rest on 

the manure, but they feed on it later. 

Four feet from. plant to plant is a good 
distance when a number are grown together, 
but this distance may be curtailed when put 
in groups in borders and so on, with ample 
space around them. The exhibitor, again, 
likes to get recently-rooted .cuttings early in 
the month of May, so that they oan be potted 
on and finally become nice-sized samples in 
6-inch pots by planting time. There may not 
be a great deal in this plan; not, indeed, if a 
start can be made with plants from small 
pots that have not become too hard and root- 
bound. Such specimens are usually a con- 
siderable time in re-starting into growth. 
Anyway, one prefers a young plant to any 
other, although this at first appears small. 

After this is in its permanent spot dust a 
little soot or lime around tthe base to prevent 
damage from slugs, and place a stout stake 
wihich will reach 4 feet out of the ground, so 
that there shall be support for a tie when 
needed. Allow the main stem to go up. Do 
not tip the point, and eventually from this 
three or four gigantic blossoms will spring. 
Meantime, side branches will develop, and 
severe thinning should take place before these 
become of undue length. Retain, however, 
from three to five, and these, in turn, should 
have sticks so that they are secure from wind 
or weight of wet on the leaves. Train them 
in an outward direction to allow ample light 
and air into the plant. The central stem 


Plant Now 


will be the first to produce blooms. The 
side branches will follow, and these, in turn, 
throw numerous laterals. These lateral 
growths must be ruthlessly taken away, but 
it is advisable.to leave just a few well back 
on the branches to take the place of these 
latter when the flowers are over. At the same 
time it is well to allow more than one 
blossom ito develop on a strong branch, pre- 
ferred indeed to a number of shoots carrying 
but one each. This matter can be deter- 
mined when the flower-buds appear, selecting 
those that even in infancy have the longer 
stem. 


The Dahlia flourishes when there is ample — 


moisture. In early stages the weather may 
make it necessary to drench both leaves and 
roots on occasion, and as the growth ad- 
vances supplies should be copious. Often, 
really, after rain the roots may be dry on 
account of ‘the dense leafage throwing off the 
moisture from the base of the ‘plant. 
Manures in liquid form when the bloom buds 
are swelling are. most helpful, the only 
danger to avoid being that the grower should 
be acquainted with its strength. In the 
event of requiring blooms for a certain date 
it may be well to note that some of the giant 
examples take from three weeks to a month 
to open. Ground has something to do with 
this; in light soils, of course, the develop- 
ment is the quicker. 


Coming to good varieties I will first refer 
to the iold close double forms; somewhat 
out-of-date, perhaps, yet there are those who 
still admire their remarkable shape and glori- 
ous colouring. These, of course, are the 
show and fancy Dahlias. Colonist (fawn), 
Duchess of York (lemon and pink), Florence 
Tranter (white and purple), John Walker 
(white), Mrs. Saunders (yellow tipped’ white 
Mrs. Gladstone (blush), Perfection ean 
Prince of Denmark (maroon), Tom Jones 
(yellow edged rose), Wim. Powell (yellow), 
Wm. Rawlings (crimson-purple),- Warrior 


’ 


(scarlet). Each would give a good account 
of itself when nicely grown. 

The next is a short list of a modern type 
fast coming into vogue, and sometimes 
termed American Dahlias from their giant 
dimensions. Amun Ra _ (orange-bronze), 
Cambria (pale pink), Dr. Tevis (rosy-salmon), 
Futurity (salmon-pink), Fireflare (scarlet), 
Mrs. Carl Salbach (pink and cream), Mirrie 
(fawn colour), President Wilson (bright Be : 
Polar Bear (white), Roy Hay (soft orange), 
and The Prince (crimson). 

The more elegant among Dahlias, the 
Cactus, as the class is called, are well repre- 


sented in the following :—Abbotsford (pink 


on yellow), Elsie Jackson (yellow speckled 
red), F. W. Fellowes (orange-scarlet), 
Mammoth (purple), Mrs. A. Harvey (salmon- 
pink), Mrs. C. A. Gillatt (rose on yellow), 
Mrs. M. Stredwick (pale pink), Pennant 
(coral colour), Pierrot (amber tipped white), 
Sydney Port (suffused yellow), Silverhill 
Park (white), and Viceroy (scarlet), H. S. 


Daffodils in Grass 


Many gardens at the present time are ~ 
bright with Daffodils naturalised in Grass, — 
although it is said that they are not flower- 
ing up to their usual standard this year. It 
was the modest grace of the Daffodil, either 
in the field or the garden that inspired 
Shakespeare to write the most beautiful lines 
probably ever written of a flower. Daffodils 
have been naturalised in woodland gardens 
for many years. These now flowering in the 
Queen’s Cottage grounds at Kew, for in- 
stance, were planted about 20 years ago, and 
they have gone on increasing in vigour. On 
the whole, there is little or no sign of de- 
terioration, and the increase in quantity still 
continues. Our illustrations depict Daffodils 
naturalised in Grass at Spetchley Park. 
Varieties particularly suitable for this kind 
of gardening are Empress, Emperor, and Sir 
Watkin. Most readers will be ready to admit 
that when Daffodils are. so grown they are 
far more pleasing and effective than when 
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to plant this lovely Clematis. 


- 





planted in formal beds. Daffodils in formal 
beds thave been appropriately compared to 
herds of penned sheep, their beauty being 
sadly spoilt through overcrowding and plant- 
ing within straight lines. H’.G. 


The Narcissus Season 

What, I wonder, is the general experience, 
this spring, concerning the flowering of 
Narcissi? Here they have been planted 
lavishly in every conceivable situation, yet in 
all cases flowers, although fairly numerous, 
are by no means so plentiful as in other years. 
Especially is this the case with the very 
earliest varieties. I do not remember having 
ever seen such a large proportion of flower- 
less bulbs. Early in the year, and following 
an old custom, I went toa wood and lifted, 
here and there, a large number of bulbs. 
Zach one was specially chosen and was firm 
and of the flowering size. On being boxed 
up the bulbs were placed in a cold frame until 
growth was, obviously, on the move. They 
were then introduced to quite a mild heat— 
never higher than 50 degs. Only about 7 per 
cent. of flowers rewarded my trouble. Dis- 
section proved that there had not been an 
embryo flower in even the largest and, to all 
appearance, the most promising bulbs. The 
same thing has been observed in bulbs in the 
wood in question as well as in two orchards 
and in the garden. The most probable ex- 
planation is that, owing to the cold, wet 
and that they were unable to form the flower. 
It would be interesting to learn if mine is an 
isolated case, or whether my experience is the 

general one. A SCOTTISH GARDENER. 


Clematis montana _ 

What prompts this note iis the purpose | 
saw this Clematis put to. A few stout stakes 
had been driven into ithe soil, and a strong 
galvanised wire stretched at 2 feet from the 
ground the whole length of a semi-detached 
residence, thus forming a floral fence in place 
of the everyday Privet one meets at every 
turn. At the end of April it was showing 
heaps of buds, and should be a mass of white 
in 10 days or so. To get this climber at its 
best immediate attention must be given after 
flowering, cutting away all those trailing 
shoots to within an inch or two of their 
origin, as it is the succeeding growths from 
this pruning that will provide the floral dis- 
play next spring. In a garden not far from 
this Clematis fence is one planted similarly 
with Forsythia, but it lacks that lovely green 


foliage of the former plant at the time of 


flowering. May and June are the best months 


eM: 
The Dog-tooth Violet 


I have had a root’ given me of the Dog- 


tooth Violet- Can you tell me what it is, 
really; as it bears no resemblance to the 
common Violet and is not mentioned in the 


botany books amongst the Violaceze? 
‘© ALTHEA.” 


[The Latin name of this is Erythronium. 


There are many varieties, the one most often. 


seen being E. Dens-canis, so named from the 


resemblance of the bulb to a dog’s tooth. 


The Dog-tooth Violets are unrivalled among 
the many bulbous flowering plants of easy 
culture, albeit they are not usually seen 
carpeting the ground or mingling with Grass 
in wooded regions and uncultivated areas 
generally. They are admirably adapted to 
naturalising in Grass or woodland places, 
in their thousands, inhabiting in the wild 
where they are much more at home and much 
longer lived than in the richer soils of culti- 


vated borders. Those who have seen them 
at home find that they inhabit heavy and 
often moist soils, usually in woodland places, 
the corms being frequently at a considerable 


season of last year, the bulbs did not ripen,: 
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depth. An item of importance is their 
abhorrence of being out of the soil or, at 
least, being long kept ina dry state, a species 
of dry rot overtaking the collected roots 


_ during transit, and from which they rarely 


recover. Seedlings should be raised on every 
possible occasion, since one cannot have too 
many of these graceful and elegant plants. 
Apart from the woodland, pans of them in 
the alpine-house have a pretty effect, while 
affording a variety not otherwise obtainable. 
The common Dog-tooth Violet (E. Dens- 
canis) is abundant in Central and Southern 
Europe. It grows about 6 inches high, the 
leaves heavily mottled with brownish-purple 
flowers, usually solitary rose, white, and 
lilac shades predominating. It is very useful 
for grassy approaches to the woodland, or 
for the shrubbery in open places. (For illus- 
tration see next week’s issue.) It belongs to 
the Liliaceze: | 
Dot plants 

I have four oblong beds which are planted 
with mixed single Tuberous Begonias, also 
four with Ivy-leaved Pelargonium Mme. 
Crousse. The complaint is that these beds 
are too flat. -Would you kindly suggest 
something to raise them up, or some suitable 
dot plants, or half-standards of flowering 
plants, or fine-foliaged plants? Would a few 
mixed Salpiglossis which I have on hand do, 
dotted amongst the mixed Begonias? Any 
suggestions you can make will be greatly 
esteemed. cA NY 

[Beds planted with tuberous Begonias are 
apt to present nather a flat appearance unless 
relieved by something taller, either in the 
way of flower or fine foliage, especially when 
bloom is inclined to be pendulous rather than 
erect. When only one colour is used in each 
bed anything taller employed may be in the 
way of a flowering plant of light, graceful 
habit that will harmonise with it, but when 
the dwarf plants are in mixed colours this is 
not so easily done, and you would probably 
find a few fine-foliaged plants answer your 
purpose better. Two of the best pldnts are 
Grevillea robusta, easily raised from seed, 


“ Daffodils 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty.” 


-Pentstemons, and Violas 
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and Fuchsia gracilis variegata, the latter, 
although variegated, harmonising well with 
almost any colour. Do not plant the 
Begonias too thickly, especially if they pro- 
duce large, rather heavy flowers, Each 
plant should stand just clear of its fellow. 
Salpiglossis would hardly answer your pur- 
pose as dot plants, either in the matter of 
height or colour harmony. When beds are 
planted entirely with an Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium like Mme. Crousse it is a good plan 
to grow a few pyramidal plants and plant 
rather thinly, allowing outer shoots to droop 
and trail over the intervening space. This 
effectually relieves the flatness. A more 
effective way is to plant thinly with 
pyramidal Mme. Crousse and carpet with a 
Tufted Pansy like William Niel or White 
Swan.] ‘ 


Annuals for east border 

Can you tell me what annuals, or other- 
wise, I could plant on a border facing east, 
open to north, shut off by high hedge of 
Quick from south and west? It is the 
western border to a small Rose garden, 
fairly good garden soil inclined to be light. 

‘* ALTHEA.”’ 

[From your description the hedge would 
form an excellent support for ropaeolum 
speciosum and Tropzolum canariense, the 
latter yellow and annual, the former ver- 
million and perennial. Such positions are 
not very favourable for annuals, but the fol- 
lowing would probably ‘be satisfactory :— 
Biennjals: CEnothera Lamarckiana, Canter- 


bury Bells, Campanula pyramidalis 
(perennial), Foxgloves (Gloxinia-flowered), 
Eschscholtzia californica, Antirrhinums, 


Annuals: Chinese 
Asters (single), Mignonette Golden Queen, 
Nemophila insignis, Phacelia campanularia, 
Impatiens Roylei, Lavatera trimestris, 
Collinsia bicolor, Godetia, Leptosyne Still- 
manni, Limnanthes Douglasi, Nolana atri- 


plicifolia, Nemesia strumosa, ‘Brachycome 
iberidifolia, and  Anagallis grandiflora 
coerulea. J 
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Saxifraga Cotyledon and Its Varieties 


ANY of the plants cultivated under this 

name are anything but recognised 

forms of this species. Indeed, most 
that I have seen in other people’s gardens are 
undoubtedly hybrids, often with only the very 
slightest resemblance to the true plant. Like 
most of the Saxifragas, S. Cotyledon is very 
variable in its forms as found in nature. 
When raised from seed the tale is different, 
for the plant cannot be relied upon to repro- 
duce itself without a more or less pronounced 
mixture of other encrusted Saxifrages in. the 
neighbourhood that happened to be in flower 
at about the same period. This happens also 
here and there in the moun- 
tains, and natural thybrids are 
not unknown. The _  distri- 
bution of the plant is 1a very 
wide one, and extends from 
the Pyrenees in the west to the 
Tyrol, and thence north to sub- 
arctic ‘Swcandinavia, Finland, 
and Lapland. 

In nature the plant seems 
to prefer cliff faces, especially 
wet ones, for its hhabitat, and 
to available 


varies according 

moisture and humus as to its 
stature. Nearly 3 feet. long 
inflorescences need not be ex- 
pected in the mountains. 
They are the product of 
cultivation, and it is small 
wonder that a good many of 
these artificially - fattened 


plants perish after the flower- 
ing period is past unless care- 
ful attention is given to the 
non-flowering rosettes, for 
those that have bloomed die 
in any case. 

I read in one of our 
periodicals lately of flower- 
spikes of S. Cotyledon that 
reached 5 feet. If this is 
possible these plants would 
not attract me, and be much 
out of place in the rock gar- 
den and the Alpine-house, and 
1 would not recommend 
readers to itry and produce 
similar unnatural monsters, at 
least not for use in the rock 
garden. Even if such plants 
do possess a certain decorative 
value in the conservatory, 
similar effects could be 
achieved much more naturally 
by the use of Francoas, which, 
belonging to the same order, 
are by nature tall plants and 
do not need increased tempena- 
tures and artificial feeding to 
bring them up to the desired 
dimensions. » The spikes seen 
in Nature rarely exceed . 
1 foot by more than a few inches, and 
are almost always carried either horizontally 
or even slightly depending, and this, J main- 
tain, is the right position for these plants to 
display their undeniable beauty to the best 
advantage. Even with quite ordinary cultiva- 
tion the spikes will often be nearer 2 feet than 
1 foot, and frequently even approach 3 feet in 
length. The best place consequently for S. 
C otyledon is a wall or cliff, and the plant will 
appreciate crevices stuffed with leaf-mould 
and grit and some fibrous loam, and a 
western to northern aspect will suit these 
plants better than a blazing hot cliff. Re- 
member that in nature the cliffs most 
favoured are naturally moist, a condition 
- difficult to imitate in gardens, 
equivalent must be given to make up for the 
lack of this unfailing supply of moisture. 


and some 
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The typical S. Cotyledon is perhaps also the 
best from the gardener’s point of view, and 
gains a lot from cultivation. I believe the 
fine plants sometimes exhibited as S. 
Cotyledon platyphylla are nothing but well- 
cultivated specimens of the type, and Engler 


in his monograph does not recognise this 
form, or the form known as S. C. Seraistlieee 


and even rules out S. C. montavonjensis as a 
mere synonym, with which ruling I am in- 
clined to agree. 

S. C. pyramidalis is a recognised form and 
constant under cultivation, and; there is a 
curious form known as S. C. prolifera, which 





The best place for Saxifraga Cotyledon is a wall or cliff, and it 
appreciates a crevice stuffed with leaf-mould, grit, and fibrous loam 


carries leaf-rosettes in the place of flowers, 
and is a dwarf in stature. Of course, this 
has no ornamental use and must be con- 
sidered as simply a curiosity. A far different 
plant is S. C. purpurata, which has its white 
flowers heavily veined with deep purple. 
Finer still is the newcomer, S. C. Cater- 
hamensis, which was given an Award of 
Merit by the R.H.S. last summer. This fine 
thing was raised from seed by an accom- 
plished gardening friend at Caterham, 
Surrey, and is possibly partly due to outside 
influence, and already a hybrid, but it re- 
sembles the type so closely in ail but colour 


that it was thought desirable to class it under _ 


its seed parent rather than give it a name de- 
noting its possible hybrid origin. This plant 
has its fine large flowers carried so freely 
upon long-branching stems so heavily spotted 
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with rich purple as to appear like soft pink 
plumes from a little distance. Apart from 


the forms mentioned there are hybrid forms ~— 


between S. C. pyramidalis which chiefly in- 
habit the Pyrenees and there meet S. longi- 
folia, with which it has promptly inter- 
married and produced S. x imperialis.and S. 
x superba, fine mules, intermediate between 
the-parents. 

In 1885 there originated in Edinburgh, 
through crossing the type with S. lingulata, 
two fine seedlings; one with pure white 
flowers and one with a heavy central ring of 
red spots, which, most unfortunately, were 
both given to the world as S. x Macnabiana. 
Plant lovers were, of course, attracted by the 
more highly-coloured form, and were fre- 

quently disappointed by  re- 
ceiving the white form instead. 

One of these. forms has 
narrow leaves, approaching in 
that respect more nearly to 
S. lingulata, and this is the 
form to which Engler has now 
definitely given the name of 
S. Macnabiana. As this is 
the form with the heavily- 
spotted flowers all should be 
well for the future, especially 
as Prof. Engler proposes the 
name of S. x Lindsayana for 
the unspotted ifonm. - 

In addition to the hybrids 
mentioned there are at least 
four well-distinguished hybrids 
partly between S. C. type and 
partly between S. C. 
pyramidalis and forms of S- 
Aizoon, which are responses 
known as S$. x maculata, S 
x Timbalii, and S. x Gaudini; ; 
and finally, S. x subcotyledon+ 


pended the name of S. x canis 
dalmatica to a hybrid “that I 
believe owes its being to the 
crossing of 'S. Aizoon balcana 
with S. Cotyledon, and is so 
heavily spotted as to suggest 
to my 
dog once so familiar as a 
follower of carriages. 
W. E. TH. INGWERSEN. 


The Alpine Toadflax 
(Linaria alpina) 

This dies out in many 
places, -through flowering it- 
self to death. Where it sows 
its own seeds around 
parents this is of little con- 
sequence, but there are dis- 
tricts in which it does not 
ripen seed unless in certain 
positions, such as on a dry, 
sunny wall. It is so beautiful 
that it is worth some trouble 
to establish in such a way 
that it will reproduce itself if the old plants 
succumb. In the cool gardens of the north 
it should have more sun than in the south, 
in order to give it a chance of seeding and 
sowing itself, and a charming feature would 


soon follow from giving effect to this con- — 
sideration, as self-sown plants are generally 


more vigorous. It appears to thrive best 
with plenty of sun, light, and air, and is 
especially valuable late in summer and 
autumn, when rock plants grow~ scarce. 
There are a self-coloured purple variety, but 


I do not care for this, and a rose or pink 


coloured one. S. ARNOTT. 
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Current Work Among Bedding-out Plants 


ANY owners of small greenhouses, 

especially those who were only able to 

just keep out frost, have lost a big per- 
centage of bedding-out stock plants, mainly 
Zonal Pelargoniums, through damp and a too 
low temperature. The deficiency must be 
made good, and although this is. an easy 
matter if annuals are raised to fill the gap, 
numbers of readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED will prefer to have their old favourites. 
Zonal Pelargoniums wintered as rooted cut- 
tings round the sides of. pots are always 
potted singly early in spring. Heliotrope is 
a difficult plant to deal with where artificial 
heat is lacking. In such cases the wiser 
plan is to defer re-potting till May and to 
place the newly-potted plants on a stage, not 
a shelf, and shade from bright sunshine. Do 
not allow the soil to get dry, and be sparing 
with ventilation till young shoots are growing 
freely. Fuchsias, too, must not be exposed 


to cold draughts at this stage or they will 


lose many of the lower leaves. 

GREENHOUSE PLANTS FOR THE FLOWER GAR- 
DEN.—It does not matter, really, how old the 
plants are if they are established in pots, as 


‘the pots can be plunged to their rims in the 


soil. Such kinds as Plumbago (blue and 
white),- Bougainvillea glabra, Eucalyptus 
Globulus, Acacias, and Aralias are all suit- 
able for the flower garden during the sum- 
mer, leaving room in the greenhouse for a 
display of other plants. ‘These greenhouse 
specimens will need some pruning and top- 
dressing so as to prepare them for hardening 
off a few weeks later. Old specimens of the 
Lemon-scented Verbena, after pruning, 
syringing, and being subjected to heat, will 
produce young shoots freely, and the latter 
may be rooted~by inserting them rather 
thickly in shallow pans filled with sharp sand. 
The sand must be kept thoroughly moist 
‘always and the pans on «a shaded part of the 
stage. When the cuttings possess roots pot 
them singly into small pots or round the sides 
of larger ones. Old plants of sweet-scented 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums and Heliotrope 


‘are charming grouped in large beds or used 
-as dot plants with low-growing plants such 


-and kept close for one week. 


foliage with clear soot-water. 


as Violas as a groundwork. 

» MarRGUERITES are much used for vases and 
window-boxes. The rooted>cuttings should 
be potted separately into small pots and 
placed, forthwith, in a cold frame, watered, 
Afterwards 
ventilate freely and occasionally syringe the 
So treated the 
plants may be kept free from the leaf-mining 
maggot. In a hot, dry greenhouse in spring 
this grub will increase rapidly. Old Lobelia 
plants should be- divided and re-potted or 
boxed and cuttings from them inserted in a 
sandy compost. Not only Lobelias, but cut- 
tings .of Heliotrope, Alyssum, and many 
kinds of plants will quickly root if they are so 
inserted in small pots and the latter plunged 
to their rims in the early Cucumber hotbed in 


‘frame or hothouse. Double-flowered Petunias 


should be similarly treated, but the single- 


flowered ones are easily raised from seeds. 


All tiny seedlings, such as those of Lobelia, 


Petunias, and Begonias, should be trans- 


_ planted with great care before they get over- 


crowded in the seed pans or boxes. Regular 


_ moisture and adequate shading at this critical 


Stage are absolutely necessary to success, 


Seedlings of Violas and Pansies should be 
transplanted, first, to boxes about 4 inches 
deep and be retained in a frame with lights 
on. In the meantime, the cultivator should 
prepare a nursery bed for them in the garden 
or fname ground, from which they may be 


_ shifted ‘to the flower beds in May. 
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_BEGONIA TUBERS should be started in sifted 


; 


im 
*) 


leaf-soil in shallow boxes. It is only neces-_ 


sary to maintain the leaf-soil in a moist state 
to soon obtain numerous new roots. In due 
course the tubers should be potted separately 
before their leaves overlap each other in the 
boxes. Amateurs will succeed best with 
these plants if they clear.a portion of a front 
stage in the house and place the pots on a 
bed of ashes. HANnts. * 


May sowing for spring flowers 
O obtain nice plants by October early 
sowing is essential, especially so when 
raised in the open garden. The soil 

should be in good theart, deeply dug, and 

miade fairly fine with the fork and rake. Very 
shallow drills should be drawn about 9 inches 
apart. A small flat hoe can then be used 
immediately the lines can be determined, an 
advantage that cannot be ‘afforded when the 
seed is sown broadcast. These drills should 
be watered a few hours previous to sowing, 
which should be done thinly and evenly, 
covering (in very lightly. Should the weather 
prove very hot tand drv, as it sometimes does, 
a garden mat or two spread over the area 
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with as their case requires. Violas and 
Pansies may also be sown, and will provide 
many blooms quite early in April with a 
normal spring, this year proving an excep- 
tion. Omission of the Auricula would be re- 
sented by many of your readers, and it rightly 
deserves a forefront position in the selection 
of spring flowers. It lis as easily raised from 
seed as the Polyanthus, also by division of the 
plant lafter it has ceased blooming. The self- 
coloured varieties are the hardiest. The 
florist’s varieties are better when given glass 
accommodation under, cool conditions. These, 
no doubt, ‘have greater diversity of colour, 
while many of the named ones are very fine, 
but for outside culture preference should be 
given to the alpines and commoner garden 
All these biennials require early trans- 
planting 6 inches to g inches apart by 12 
inches, choosi#g an open spot moderately 
rich, but quite firm, watered in if necessary, 
and kept free of weeds by frequent use of the 
flat hoe throughout the growing season. 
J. MAYNE. 


sorts. 


Transplanting Calceolarias 


Calceolarias should not be allowed to re- 
main in the cutting-bed until planting-out 





Seedling forms of Viola gracilis; seed should be sown in May 


during the brightest part of the day will 
hasten germination. Keep an eye for slugs 
or other pests that may interfere with: the 
voung plants. A little powdered lime will 
destroy the slugs and prove no detriment to 
the seedling plants. 

_Thee Aubrietia ‘is a charming plant either 
for the rock garden or as an edging to flower- 
ibeds, coming pretty true from seed. Some of 
the lhybrids are very pleasing, though most of 
the colours are of a reddish-purple yet dis- 
tinct. Then there are the Polyanthus in 
many colours and the Yellow Cowslip, per- 
haps not so often met with as its merits de- 


serve. The Forget-me-nots (Myosotis) need 
no .recommendation. Their lovely blue 
colour males them universal favourites, 
blending well with the yellow Alyssum 


saxatile, another grand rockery plant and 
most useful for beds or borders; the double 
variety is equally as bright and most free- 
flowering. Wallflowers in all shades and 
colours are to be had. In Silene compacta 
we have a blend of crimson with the fore- 
going, while the double pink is a good addi- 
tion, the only drawback to this being its 
lateness if occupying beds required for sum- 
mer bedding. With -the exception of these 
all those mentioned previously are past their 
best towards the end of May, and may be 


removed to the reserve garden or dispensed 
& 


time arrives, but be transplanted into a pre- 
pared bed in a sheltered position at a distance 
of 6 inches apart. Fork in some well-decayed 
manure into the bed, which will induce the 
roots to take full:possession by the time they 
are ready for their flowering quarters, and so 
enable them to be lifted with large balls and 
replanted without a check. Plants so treated 
are not only more vigorous in growth, but 
more floriferous. After the plants are trans- 
planted and are commencing to grow nip out 
their points, which will cause them to become 
bushy and compact. Fe He 


The American Aloe (Agave 
americana) 


This and its variegated variety are useful 
for standing outdoors during the summer in 
vases or tubs plunged in the ground, and also 
for the conservatory in the winter. The 
plant blooms only once after several year’s 
growth land then perishes, but if there are any 
suckers these may be removed and used for 
propagating. The flowers are yellowish- 
green and are very numerous on the ends of 
the chandelier-like branches. It will stand 
well during the winter in any fairly dry con- 
servatory, putting it outdoors during the 
summer and returning it to the house when 
frost threatens. Ay.G, 
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Cornus controversa ; 
One of the most attractive small trees that flower during summer 


Suitable Dogwoods (Cornus) 


I should be much obliged if you would 
kindly inform me when is the best time to 
plant Dogwood? What are the most suit- 
able varieties? C3=Bi 


[Most of the Dogwoods known in cultiva- 
tion are shrubs or small trees. Many of the 
Cornels are pretty shrubs, and useful in the 
park and pleasure-garden, or along water- 
courses, and in wild, unkept spots, the shoots 
of some giving fine colour in winter; and 
there are two very dwarf species pretty for 
the bog. 

C. aLBa, the white-fruited Dogwood, is a 
native of Asia, growing to a_height of from 
5 feet to 10 feet. with slender branches 
clothed with bright- red bark, giving a charm- 
ing effect all through the year, either in a 
mass or asa specimen plant on a lawn or in 
the shrubbery. The flowers, white or cream- 
coloured, are in crowded cymes,. followed by 
white fruits. The variety Spathi is one of 
the finest—in. our climate, at any rate—of 
shrubs with coloured leaves. In spring the 
leaves are bronzy, in summer deeply and 
irregularly mé irgined with gold. The habit 
of the plant is vigorous, the variegation con- 
stant, and the foliage does not scorch in 
bright sunlight, as is the case in not a few 
plants with golden variegated leaves. 

C. ALBA SIBIRICA is dwarfer in habit than 
typical C. alba, but has still brighter-coloured 
bark. There is a form of this variety with 

variegated leaves, but it is not so desirable 
as the type. 


C. CANADENSIS (the dwarf Cornel or Bunch- 
berry) is a pretty little herbaeeous plant with 
creeping underground rhizomes and upright, 
simple stems from 4 inches to 8 inches high, 
the leaves in a whorl of four or six near the 


summit of the stems; the true flowers are 
minute, but the four rather large white or 
cream- coloured bracts conspicuous. © The 
berries are red and show well above the short 
stems; in taste sweet and palatable. This 
species grows in Japan and Manchuria, and 


across the continent of North America, and4 is 


one of the prettiest plants for the bog garden 
or the cool parts of the rock garden. 

C. capirata (Strawberry-tree).—This plant 
is more widely known under the name of 
Benthamia fragifera. It is a sub-evergreen 
tree, a native of N. India and China. Un- 
fortunately, it is not hardy in this. country 
except in Devon and Cornwall, where some 
remarkably fine specimens exist. The large 
bracts, white tinged with pink or rose, make 
this one of the most beautiful trees when in 
flower, and the large, clear-red, fleshy fruits, 
somewhat resembling a Strawberry in 
appearance, make it equally attractive when 
in fruit. 

C. circinata.—This is conspicuous by rea- 
son of its large round leaves, which are each 
4 inches or 5 inches long and 3 inches or more 
wide, and its clusters of bright-blue fruits, 
each being about the size of a Pea. It is 
3 feet or more—rarely reaching 10 feet—in 
height, and has rather rigid, erect stems 
covered with warted bark, which is at first 
pale green and later becomes light brown or 
purple. The flowers are small, yellowish- 
white in colour. <A native of the Eastern 
United States. 

C, CONPROVERSA.— This, the C. brachypoda 
of English gardens, is one of the most orna- 
mental of the Cornus family. It is a native 
of China, Japan, and the Himalayas, and is 
quite distinct from C, brachypoda. In Japan 
it grows 40 feet or 50 feet high, and from the 
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way it thrives here there is reason to suppose 
that it will attain its average theight in this 
country. When not in bloom it presents a 
commanding appearance by reason of its 
free branching and luscious foliage, the bold 
oval leaves being bright green above and 
grey beneath. The flowers are cream and 
borne in flat heads each 4 -inches to 6 inches 


across, the flowering time being late May and, 


early June. Sometimes a fairly good crop of 
fruit is ripened, the perfected berries being 
blue-black in colour. 

C. FLORIDA (the Flowering Dogwood) is 
very showy in flower, scarcely less so in fruit, 
and very beautiful in autumn, when the leaves 
change colour before falling. Unfortunately 
we do not obtain sufficient summer heat to 
thoroughly ripen the wood, and so the flower- 
ing of this species in Britain is a rare oecur- 
rence, although it was one of the earliest 
amongst North American shrubs to find its 
way to British gardens. , 

C. Kousa‘is a native of Japan, but needs to 
be thoroughly well established and several 
years old before it really shows to advantage. 
The white flowers appear in May and June. 
Syn. Benthamia japonica. 

C. Mas (the Cornelian Cherry or Jew’s 
Cherry).—Although the individual flowers of 
this species are small, they are borne so freely 
by old trees that, perhaps with the exception 
of the Witch Hazels, there are no large 





shrubs flowering in February or March which ~ 


can vie with it, the clusters of bright-yellow 
flowers being very conspicuous on the leafless 
twigs. Old trees fruit freely and bear fruit 
3 inch long or more, bright red, and individu- 
ally as handsome as a Cherry. Omnthe Con- 


tinent, in many places selected varieties are ~ 


grown for the sake of the fruit, which is ex- 
cellent for preserving. Amongst the forms 
are some with yellow, bright blood-red, and 


violet-coloured fruits, and another with. fruit 
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much larger than that of the wild plant. The 
Cornelian Cherry is a native of Central and 
Southern Europe, and sometimes attains 
20 feet in height. There are many fine-leaved 
varieties; the best are C. Mas variegata, a 
pretty shrub with white variegated leaves, 
and C. Mas elegantissima, with gold and 
green leaves often suffused with red. 

C. NurraLii is the western representative 
of the eastern C. florida, and is even a more 
beautiful tree, in its native habitats 50 feet 
or 60 feet high. .Generally it has six large, 
broad white bracts, each 2 inches or 3 inches 
long, so that the so-called flower measures 
4 inches or 6 inches across. It is one of the 
most beautiful trees in the forests in many 
parts of California and Oregon, and has been 


recently introduced to European gardens, and ~ 


no difficulty is experienced in its cultivation. 
C. sTOLONIFERA (the red Osier Dogwood) is 
widely distributed throughout the Northern 


Lilies in 


RIENTAL Lilies, when adequately  cul- 
tivated, succeed even better than Roses 
in Scotland. I have never seen any col- 
lection of the ‘‘ Queen of Flowers’? in 
Scottish gardens equal to the magnificent dis- 


play, in July, of the Great Himalayan Lily, . 


in the famous scenic environment of Loch- 
inch Castle. There they were grown’ in 
hundreds by Mr. Findlay (now Superin- 
tendent of Greenwich Park), when he was 
-for several years head gardener to the Earl 
of Stair—as they are also cultivated by his 
successor, Mr. Rye—with phenomenal effect. 
In many instances plants of this nobly- 
endowed Lily, of majestic growth, attained 
toa height of 13 feet. Sir Herbert Maxwell, of 
Monreith, has accomplished a great deal for 
the extended culture of Lilium giganteum by 
sending its seeds, in accordance with 
thousands of requests, to all parts of the 
world. 
which adorned my own garden last summer 
“for the first time, and was greatly admired, 
is the extremely beautiful and exquisitely- 
formed Lilium regale of Western China, 
which, like the more commanding giganteum, 
he has been highly successful in growing 
from seed. He has also achieved much for 
the popularity of this uniquely-coloured Lily 
by his descriptions of its beauty and cultural 
requirements, which are by no means exact- 
ing, as it will succeed admirably in any 
moderately fertile soil if grown in an 
adequately sheltered situation. Another 
favourite is Lilium monadelphum var. 
Szovitzianum, a glorious introduction from 
northern Persia and Mount Caucasus regions, 
which used to grow to an unusual elevation 
right upwards through the branches of a 
sheltering Apple-tree in the garden of Kirk- 
maiden Manse, in those ever-memorable 
years when I was the superintendent of that 
paradisus terrestris, which has still some re- 
miniscences of its former attractiveness. 
Though Oriental Lilies are no longer dis- 


- coverable, Gladioli and Roses are still splen- 


didly cultivated there. The grandest in- 
dividual flower of the dark-hued Irish Rose, 
entitled George Dickson, I have ever seen 
was grown in that venerable Wigtownshire 
garden last year. 


In the Botanic Gardens of Edinburgh and 


Glasgow, Lilies are cultivated with consider- 
able effectiveness to a limited extent, but the 
principal flower exhibitions there are, quite 
‘naturally, of a botanical character. In the 
eastern section of Prin¢es Street’ Gardens, 


‘ where thev are assiduously cultivated, late- 


flowering varieties of Lilium speciosum and 
auratum, even in October (as I know from 
deeply-interested observation of their im- 


One of his favourite possessions, 
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United States. It spreads and multiplies 
freely by prostrate or subterranean shoots, 
and grows 6 feet or 8 feet high; the leaves 
light green above and paler beneath; fruit 
varying from white to lead colour. In winter 
the growths, especially those of the previous 
season, are of a bright red-purple colour. In 
its native habitats it affects wet places, but in 
Britain I have seen it do well in dry ground. 

C. suecica is a native of Northern and 
Arctic Europe, Asia, and America, in Britain 
occurring on high moorlands from York- 
shire northwards, and ascends to 3,000 feet. 
It is a charming little plant, flowering in July 
and August, with conspicuous, rather large 
white bracts, followed by red drupes. It 
should be grown in light soil or in peat in 
partial shade in the bog garden. 

You may plant at any time from the 
autumn till the following spring so long as 
the weather is open.—A. G.] 


Scotland 


pressiveness), create a magnificent floral 
display. 
I regard Castle Kennedy, Logan, and 
Monreith as the predominating centres of 
Lily cultivation in southern Scotland. Mr. 
Kenneth A. McDouall, proprietor of the ex- 
tensive Logan estates, is especially an en- 
thusiastic cultivator of Rhododendrons, but 
the most distinctive Lilies of Asia and. North 
America luxuriate in his gardens, and have 
even become companions of the Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas in the woods. Conspicuous 
by their distinctive and- arrestive beauty 
during the flowering season are philippinense 
formosanum, Grayi, regale, Humboldti, 


Krameri, giganteum, and auratum platy- 
David R. WILLIAMSON. 


phyllum. 


clump. 
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Retarded Bulbs 


The latest bulbs, retarded Hyacinths, 
Tulips, and Narcissi have made a fine show. 
The word “ retarded ’’ is uSed in connection 
with the phenomenally cold and backward 
season, many bulbs being quite three weeks 
later in expanding their blooms than they are 
in normal seasons. The commoner and 
cheaper Daffodils are most useful when freely 
planted in large ‘colonies in the orchard, or 
in similar places, choosing, preferably, Grass. 
Tulips, of course, are more useful in shrub- 
beries. I have found in some districts that 
wireworm plays havoc with the bulbs of 
Tulips, but I have never known that pest to 
interfere with Narcissi or with Hyacinth 
bulbs. Scot. 


Lilium candidum (The Madonna 
Lily) 


Every year one is reminded, through the 
experience of the unwary, of the mistakes 
made about this, perhaps the most popular 
of all garden Lilies. Time and again, instead 
of planting or replanting bulbs immediately 
after the flowering stalk thas died down, and 
before new growth pushes up, the matter is 
left until nearer the autumn, and, as a re- 
sult of late planting, one notices that a sea- 
son or two elapses before the bulbs become 
thoroughly established. If ever the rule 
‘leave well alone’”’ deserves to be adhered 
to rigidly, I venture to say, it is in the case 
of Lilium candidum when seen growing in 
clumps in a garden. Should it be absolutely 
necessary for the size of the group to be 
reduced it is best to carefully lift the bulbs on 
the outside without disturbing the whole 


W OODBASTWICK. 


The Madonna Lily (Lilium candidum) grown on the “leave well alone” principle 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Runner Beans 

A sowing of these may now be made in 
boxes for planting out in the open towards 
the end of the month. Boxes 20 inches x 
15 inches, such as are used for raising early 
Peas, ete., will accommodate 48 seeds, each 
of which may be transplanted with a nice ball 
of soil attached when the time for so doing 
arrives. Place the boxes in gentle warmth 
and apply the minimum of water until the 
plants are in active growth, when they should 
be transferred to cold frames and gradually 
hardened off. These should not be left un- 
protected until after the 26th of the month, 
for it invariably happens that a damaging 
frost makes itself felt about that date. A sow- 
ing may also be made in the open either in 
prepared trenches or on well-manured land. 
Where it is possible to cultivate this invalu- 
able vegetable near the garden paths I prefer 
planting in rings and training the plants tent- 
shape, as they are not only equally prolific, 
but decidedly ornamental when so grown, a 
group of rings when at the height of their 
beauty attracting considerable attention. 


Asparagus 

Seedlings in the open should be thinned 
to 18 inches apart each way, in order 
that the remaining roots may develop 


vigorous shoots. It is not always possible, 
however, to carry out the thinning satisfac- 
torily at the first operation owing to the 
manner in which the roots become entangled 
with each other. The older beds which are 
now supplying edible shoots should be kept 
clear of weeds, although the hoe should not 
be used among the plants at present owing to 
the danger arising from the young, on- 
coming shoots. 


Turnips, Lettuce, and Carrots 

These sown in frames will now be ready, 
and if used as required will require no further 
thinning. A few lines of French Beans may 
be sown in the open on a warm and well- 
drained border, and a small sowing of both 
Cos and Cabbage Lettuce should be made 
every Io days or so. 


Flower garden 

Harden off annuals and other plants which 
have been raised under glass for the furnish- 
ing of beds and borders, as many of the 
former, which are intended to replace spring 
bulbs, carpet beds of Roses, or form broad 
edgings, may be safely planted out from this 
date. Plant out Pentstemon heterophyllus in 
masses, for when so grown, whether on the 
rock garden or in the flower garden, its por- 
celain blue flowers are strikingly effective and 
lasting. Antirrhinums, which form such an 
important group at the present time in the 
decoration of the summer garden, may now 
be safely planted into their flowering quar- 
ters. Cynoglossum amabile is a plant of 
wondrous beauty, and plants raised from seed 
sown in early March should now be put out 
on well-prepared ground. 


Hardy fruits 


Remove the coverings from Apricots and 
Peaches when it is seen that the fruits are 
swelling. The latter will require disbudding, 
and as it is-customary for these to set a larger 
quantity of fruits than the trees could possibly 
carry it is advisable to commence the thinning 
of them at the earliest possible moment, re- 
moving a few at a time until they are reduced 
to the desired limit. E. MarkuHast. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Orchard house 


Timely attention should be given to 
thinning the fruit and regulating the growth 
of pot trees, both operations being performed 
gradually to avoid a check. The trees will 
now require considerably more moisture at 
the roots and will benefit by an occasional 
dressing of Peruvian guano. Use the syringe 
freely during bright weather and damp paths 
and between the pots as may be necessary. 
Afford free ventilation at every favourable 
opportunity and keep a sharp look out for jn- 
sect pests. 


Cinerarias 

Where large quantities of these are in de- 
mand a sowing may be made each- month 
until July. Sow thinly in well-drained pans 
of fine, light, sandy soil, slightly covering the 
seed. Cover the pans with glass and brown 
paper and place in a gentle heat to ger- 
minate, both glass and paper being’ removed 
as soon as germination takes place. When 
the seedlings begin to make their second 
leaves transfer them to thumb pots, using 
rather coarse soil and taking care not to bury 
the heart of the plant in potting. Place them 
in a close, gently-heated frame and pay atten- 
tion to shading and spraying morning and 
evening until established. Gradually harden 
the plants during the second week after pot- 
ting by reducing the temperature with freer 
ventilation. 


Fruit garden 

Attention should be given to disbudding the 
espalier and wall-trained trees before growth 
becomes too far advanced. Shoots should 
only be allowed to remain where there is 
ample room for their development. Take 
care to do this gradually. °Disbudding 
judiciously performed promotes the formation 
of healthy fruiting wood in place of a mass of 
weak sappy growth. Remove the nets from 
trees which have set their fruit and keep a 
sharp look out for insect pests. Examine the 
flower trusses of Apples for the presence of 
the Apple-blossom weevil and caterpillar, and 


spray with nicotine emulsion before the 
flowers open. 
Flower garden 

The planting of Violas, Antirrhinums, 


Pentstemons, and Calceolarias may now be 
carried out. Take advantage of moist soil as 
far as possible and plant with good balls. All 
subjects required for bedding should now be 
freely ventilated, and given suitable weather 
may be placed out of doors in sheltered posi- 
tions to ensuré being well hardened prior to 
planting. ; 


Hardy Bamboos 

The present month is the most suitable 
time to attend to the requirements of these. 
All dead and dying canes should be cut to the 


- ground, and all necessary trimming attended 


to. ork over the surface of the beds and 
apply a mulch of old manure. Where plant- 
ing is intended see that the ground is deeply 
dug and well enriched, choosing positions 
affording semi-shade and sheltered from cold, 
cutting: winds. 


Vegetable Marrows : 

Frames over hot-beds which have been 
cleared of early crops may+well be planted 
with Marrows, a single plant being placed in 
the centre of each light. Keep the plants well 
watered, afford liquid manure occasionally, 
and ventilate freely. A>J.- Pope. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham, 


Scotland 


Greenhouse and conservatory 

Rearranging from time to time is not only 
beneficial to the plants but relieves the 
‘monotony which is apt to follow upon seeing 
the same plants in the same places day after 
day. Tuberous Begonias now coming into 
bloom must not suffer from lack of moisture. 
If it be considered that feeding is necessary 
the grower ought to rely upon weak liquid 
manure of the old ‘“tank’’ description rather 
than upon chemical fertilisers. I believe the 
latter, when freely used, to be responsible for 
the deaths which annually take place among 
young, healthy tubers when these are dried 
off. Those who grow a batch of Hoteias are 
reminded that these are very thirsty plants; 
so, too, are Hydrangeas. It pays to set these 
in saucers which are kept half-full of water. 
There are now many fine things among the 
latter family, and there is little need to water 
with alum or with iron filings in order to 
obtain the coveted tint of blue. Those who 
have a lofty conservatory to furnish will find 
the Japanese Maples very useful at this time. 
There are many finely-coloured varieties 
among them, and, of course, Acer Negundo 
variegatum is also useful in the same way, as 
well as several of the Hibiscus family. 
Shading will shortly be necessary, but this- 
ought to be of the lightest possible descrip- 
tion. 


Fruit houses ; 
Look over vineries in order to regulate the 
growths and to remove sub-laterals. If pre- 
vious to watering the borders, a light sprink- 
ling of a good fertiliser be given, the Vines 
will appreciate it. Tie in growths in Peach- 
houses, and continue to remove small or badly- 
placed fruits at intervals. Stop the growths 
of Fig-trees when they have made five or, at 
most, six leaves. Apple-trees on Paradise and 
Pears on Quince must now be mulched. The 
roots are naturally near the surface and 
speedily suffer from drought. _Those who 
may have done any grafting are advised to 
look round the trees frequently in order to see 
that there are no cracks in the wax or clay. 
In the ease of re-grafted trees all the growths 
should be rubbed out below the graft. 


Cold frames Ses 
These at this season are in most gardens in 
a state of congestion, and the watering of 
their inmates calls for care. 
boxes are closely jammed together it very 
often happens that some are overlooked, and 


in order to prevent this regular attention is 


needed. Should rain fall softly the sashes may 
be drawn fully back, such a watering, I think, 
being much more beneficial than that from 
the tank, however carefully it may be done, 
Air cold frames freely. 


Kitchen garden 
The staking of Peas as the successive lines 
become ready ought not to be delayed, and 
further sowings may go in, Those who still — 
grow that fine old. variety, Autccrat, will 
know that to be successful they must not 
longer delay sowing. French Beans and 
Runner Beans can now be sown without mis- 
givings. Complete the planting of Onions 
from boxes and put out Parsley plants. Early 
Carrots should be encouraged to go forward 
by every means, and sprinklings of fresh soot 
are useful. Sow Tulips in bulk; the garden 
Swedé may now be sown. Full -sowings of ~ 
Beet should be made. In the.north many are 
inclined to be in too much of a hurry as re- 
gards the sowingvof Beet; failure follows, 
and the seedsman is wrongly blamed for the 
failure. _ W. McGurroe. 
Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mabie, 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


When pots or... 
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Norwich Spring Flower Show 


FTER a lapse of three years this event 

was revived on April 24th, 25th, and 26th 

in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich. There 
were 69 classes for flowers, fruits, and vege- 
tables, which brought out 181 entries. There 
were some extra fine seedling Daffodils 
shown by Hon. Mrs. Petre, Westwick Gar- 
dens, Captain J. H. Mander, and Lord 
Suffield. Many of these were shown under 
numbers only. The gold medal for the best 
blooms in the competitive section was awarded 
to the Hon. Mrs. Petre. It was a glorified 
‘King Alfred ’’ type, and no doubt reflected 
the skill of George Davison, who formerly 
had charge of the Daffodils there and raised 
many good things. 


Pot plants were an attractive feature. 
Foremost amongst the winners was Mr. 
-C. H. Walter (Drayton), for a circular group 


extra good plants of Schizanthus and 
Calceolaria Clibrani. The bold florist type 
of Calceolaria was admirably exhibited by 
Mrs. H. J. Copeman, Norwich. This lady 
also staged the best Azaleas and the best 
single foliage plant with a fine Adiantum. 
Some extra well-grown Cyclamens were ex- 
hibited by Mr. F. J. Endersly, gardener to 
Mr. G. H. Gurney, Keswick Hall. | There 
was a breath as if of the unseen presence of 
the late Mr. Sydney Morris when one stood 
admiring the wonderful array of rock and 
alpine plants in pots and pans set up by- Mr. 
J. E. Fitt. It was fitting to see them there; 
they were an education and a horticultural 
treat, and the writer feels sure- Mr. Morris 
would have wished them to be exhibited. 
Mr. S. High, gardener to Mr. J. A. Christie, 
Framingham Manor, had the best display of 
flowering shrubs and a wonderful dish of 
‘* Royal Sovereign’”’ Strawberry. He also 
received an Award of Merit for a seedling 
Tree Carnation home hybridised and home 
raised, named ‘‘ Mrs. Christie.’ It is a 
. delicate pink, not too large, and does not split 
at the calyx. Mr. E. Chettleburgh, gardener 
to Major D. G. Astley, was awarded a gold 
medal for a collection of kitchen and dessert 
Apples, all of which were in fine condition, 
evidence of great care in storing. 

Vegetables were very well represented. 
The trade helped greatly to make the show of 
» interest. Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Nor- 
wich, as the leading local horticultural firm, 
made a most pleasing display of forced shrubs 
_ of many kinds bordered in front with bright 
green turf. 


Messrs, A. J. and C. Allen had Roses and 
rock plants. Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
Wisbech, had a fine bank of Narcissi contain- 
‘ing many choice seedlings of their own. 
~ Barr’s also had a nice display of the best sorts 
of Narcissi. 
Allwood Bros., C. Engelmann, and Keith 
Luxford and Co. all brought fine displays of 
Carnations which they arranged to the best 
effect in different parts of the Hall. 
_. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, had an interesting 
display of Primroses, Polyanthus, Violas, 
Daisies, and rock plants. 
Bakers, Wolverhampton, had a nice dis- 
play of small flowering shrubs and rock 
plants, as also did Maxwell and Beale, of 
eon, Dorset. AYTCH PEa. 


Presentation to William Allan 


At the opening ceremony of the Norfolk 
~ and Norwich Horticultural Society the Sheriff 
of Norwich made a presentation on behalf of 
the Society of a large. gold medal to Mr. 
- William Allan, the veteran gardener at 
‘ Gunton Hall, Norfolk. It was pointed out 
that the Society had been in existence for 
95 years, and for 56 years of that period Mr. 
_ Allan had been a tower of strength in sup- 


of flowering and foliage plants, and he staged 


_ 
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porting it by his exhibits and his services 
upon the Committee. Mr. Allan, who has 
passed the four-score years’ mark, was deeply 
moved by the appreciation and kind remarks 
made. AYTCH PEA. 


North of England Horticultural 
Society 


E learn from the Rey. J. Bernard Hall, 
the Hon. Secretary, that the recent 
show held at the Winter Gardens, 
Harrogate, was a great success socially and 
financially, that the trade received good 
orders, and that the Society’s balance at bank 
is increased by about £70 after paying all 
expenses. This is very satisfactory, more 


' especially as this was the first spring exhibi- 


tion organised by the North of England 
Horticultural Society. The exhibition is the 
inauguration of a busy season, for the 
organisation is joining with the Saltaire Rose 
Society in-its show at Saltaire in July, and 
in the third week of September will hold the 
third of the new series of its autumn shows 
at Harrogate. From that programme it will 
be seen that after its folding of the hands in 
slumber in the bad times of not long ago, the 
Society has re-awakened with abundant 
energy. 

The show at Harrogate was on different 
lines from previous exhibitions, as it was 
Without defined classes, and no money prizes 
were offered. THe exhibition was thus essen- 
tially a trade show, and, of course, the op- 
portunity of seeing the best that the experts 
offer is just what the amateur asks in spring- 
time He is rarely ready himself to com- 
pete. 

To those who did not know that the 
modern rose-grower boasts that he can show 
to months in the year, the exhibition of Roses 
was the most astonishing feature of the ex- 
hibition. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, of Hurst, 
Berks, won not only one of the gold medals, 
but a special certificate for two new Roses of 
fine quality. Clovelly is a Hybrid Tea of 
satin pink with deeper tint in the base of the 
petals which hang with exquisite grace. The 
other new Rose called America is a seedling 
from the well-known Rose, Ophelia crossed 
with Bridesmaid, and raised by the same 
Philadelphia raiser. It is a pink Rose with 
a fine scent. 

Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons showed 
among the Daffodils three quite new seed- 
lings—one Moira O'Neill, a flower of cream 
perianth and pale yellow trumpet of fine 
shape and very -large size, Beersheba, a 
creamy-white of very delicate shape and 
aspect, though large in flower, and Lemon 
Giant, with sulphur perianth and pate yellow 
trumpet. Messrs. Bath, of Wisbech, had 
among their new plants a Narcissus called 
Orange Glow, with broad, flat perianth, and 
beautiful fringed cup of deep colour. Croesus 
had a flat perianth of pale primrose with a 
deep, golden cup. 

Messrs. Batchelor and Sons, of Harrogate, 
made a fine show of greenhouse plants, with 


Hydrangeas and Lilies of the Valley as the’ 


chief features. Mr. C. Engelmann, of 
Siaffron Walden, had a remarkable show of 
Carnations. To all these exhibitors were 
gold medals awarded. 

One of the most charming features of the 
exhibition were the many finely-constructed 
alpine gardens and the large variety of minia- 
ture shrubs and flowering plants provided 
for their embellishment. 


Medals 


GoLp.—Messrs. J. Batchelor and Sons, Harrogate, for green- 
house plants; Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, for flowering 
bulbs; Mr. O. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, for Carnations ; 
Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Lowdham, Notts, for Narcissi ; 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks, for Roses, 

Large SILVER GILT.—Messrs. Mansell and Hatcher, Ltd, 
Rawdon, for Orchids; Alva Hall, Harrogate, for alpines. 

StnveR GILT.~Messrs. G, Gibson and Co., Leeming Bar, 
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Bedale, for rock plants; Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Ltd., Dar- 
lington, for alpines. 

LARGE SILVER.—Mr. J. Thorpe, Harrogate, for Carnations 
and Tulips. 

SILVER.—Messrs. Backhouse and Co., York, for rock garden ; 
Mr. R. V. Roger, Pickering, for rockery ; Messrs. Bakers, Cod- 
sall, for alpines, etc. ; Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
for alpines; Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., West Drayton, for 
Anemones. 

LARGE BRONZE.—Messrs, A. Greenwood and Co., Wetherby, 
for rock gardens; Messrs. Hugh M. Kershaw, Ltd., Keighley, 
for Conifers. > 

BRoNzZkr.—Mr, P. Gardner, Ilkley, for rock garden. 


First-Class Certificates (2) 
Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, for new Roses “Clovelly” and ‘ America.” 


Challenge Cups 


HARROGATE CORPORATION OuPp.—Mr. C. Engelmann, for 
Carnations. 

LADY KATHLEEN PILEINGTON CuPp.—Messrs. J. R. Pearson 
and Son, for Narcissi. 

CouNCcILLOR H. WEBSTER CUP.—Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., 
for Narcissi. i 

WHITEHEAD OHALLENGE Cup.—Messrs. E. J. Batchelor and 
Sons, for greenhouse plants. 

OGDEN CHALLENGE CuP.—Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, for Roses. 


FRUIT 


Early Peach-house 


No congestion of the young growths should 
be permitted. Even in well-managed Peach- 
houses the young growths are, as a rule, laid 
in rather thickly, but this should not be over- 
done or there is certain to be trouble with 
insect pests. Let the shoots be neatly tied in 
and expose the fruits as much as possible to 
the sunshine. Even in May there are cold 
spells both by day and night, and the venti- 


lators must be worked with judgment. 
During such weather less air and more 
damping will keep matters right. The 


watering of the borders is important—I have 
often found a Peach border too dry, but I 
have never, as yet, found one too wet. 

W. McG. 


Hardy fruit 


Strawberry runners may yet be planted, 
choosing a damp day for the work. If the 
weather sets in dry it is advisable to water 
the plants until they are obviously started. 
Raspberry plantations. should be well 
mulched. If nothing else is available, half- 
decayed leaves may be employed. It ‘s 
early yet for Gooseberry caterpillar, but pre- 
vention is better than cure, and if the bushes, 
now uniformly green, be well dusted with soot 
on a damp (but not a wet) day the fly will 
most likely shun them. The earlier Plum 
blossom is opening freely, and it pays to 
afford a little protection, even that given by 
a single thickness of net or by tucking a few 
green Spruce branches through the trees. 
Apple-trees are promising, which is rather 
contrary to expectations after the cold, wet, 
and sunless weather of last year. Kirk. 


Vineries 


It is unfortunate that the majority of us 
must have vineries filled with other plants at 
this time. Apart from the congestion there 
is ever the danger that the atmosphere may 
become stuffy, and there is the difficulty of 
moving freely about the houses in order to 
regulate shoots, attend to _— sub - lateral 
growths, and to thin the bunches. We are, 
however, creatures of circumstances, and as 
soon as the outdoor conditions permit of it the 
bedding and other plants ought to be removed 
in order that the Vines may not suffer. 

SCOT. 
Fig-trees in pots 

These are now growing freely, and care 
must be taken that they do not at any time 
suffer from lack of moisture. The Fig is a 
gross feeder, and trees carrying fruit should 
be assisted by stimulants twice each week 
until the fruits commence to ripen, when this 
should be withheld, Attend to the stopping 
of the growths and keep the syringe plied 
among them on all favourable occasions to 
keep in check attacks of red-spider. E. M. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Transvaal Daisy (Gerbera 
Jamesoni) 

(G. V. Kelcly).—This is a true perennial, 
but it is doubtful whether it would be hardy 
in vour district unless given the most favour- 
able position and with ample protection. It 
is a native of the Cape and known as the 
Transvaal Daisy. In south coast gardens 
the plant stands quite well, and, though quite 
deciduous, springs up each year with re- 
newed vigour. In one or two instances in 
the Midlands we know the plant goes on all 
right when given a south-west wall. If you 
try it in the open air give it a deep bed of 
loam, leaf-mould, and peat in equal parts, 
with plenty of sharp sand. Old mortar may 
also be added with advantage. Protect the 
crown in winter by mulching with litter, and 
a small handlight when the plant is young so 
as to keep off the wet. It is generally recom- 
mended for pots, and it would be well for you 
to grow it thus. 


The 


Iris reticulata 

(Major G. A. E. Chapman).—When happily 
placed this charming Iris increases freely, 
and we presume your plants are suffering 
from overcrowding, hence the soil is ex- 
hausted and a change into fresh soil is advis- 
able. Lift your bulbs as soon as the leaves 
turn yellow, and after dividing them up re- 
plant in a sunny, well-drained spot. The soil 
should be of a free, open nature, and con- 
sist,of good sandy loam, leaf-soil, and sand, 
to which should be added a little spent Mush- 
room-bed manure or bone-meal. No further 
manure of any kind will be required for four 
vears, and it is not advisable to water the 
bulbs at any time. 


Iris Susiana 

(Major G. A. E. Chapman).—This should 
be planted at once in the same soil as recom- 
mended for I. reticulata. It is a remarkably 
handsome and singular cushion Iris, and, like 
the above, comes into bloom early in the year 
and should therefore be planted in a warm, 
sheltered position. 


Hollyhock Delphinium 


(Mr. Ritchie).—Messrs. Bees, Ltd., of 
Liverpool, are offering the Hollyhock Del- 
phinium. It is said to be a very beautiful 
novelty, although we have no first-hand 
knowledge of it. 


Butning down Pampas Grass 

(P. R. A.)—I have some Pampas Grass in 
my garden which is in a very untidy condition 
owing to the large quantity of dead blades. 
Could you kindly let me know in your 
columns when the best time for burning 
Pampas Grass is, and whether it would be all 
right to do it now? 

| By all means burn the Pampas Grass down 
to the ground without delay. Young growths 
Will soon spring again from the roots.] 


Rose failing 

(Alf. Hawes).—No idea is given as to where 
the Rose-tree is planted. Has it a limited 
space for the roots? Because the appearance 
of the leaves sent and the description you give 
point to the soil being very dry. If this is so 
hot bursts of sunshine would cause all the 
trouble of limpness and decay. As the tree is 
old, too, it may be that at the junction where 
grafting took place there may be signs of 
canker. Should this junction be underground, 
find out if the tree is healthy there; then, if 
so, give a thorough soaking of water, and if 
drought be the cause a change for the better 
should come in a few days. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Jacatanda mimosefolia 

(M. P. Ireland).—Though grown in a small 
state for the beauty of its foliage, this natur- 
ally assumes a tree-like character, and it is 
useless to expect it to flower until it has 
attained fair dimensions. On this account 
its blossoms are but seldom met with, it being 
in many cases necessary to curtail the plant 
before the requisite height is reached. Prick 
out the tops of the plants to induce a bushy 
habit, keeping them during the summer in a 
light structure with plenty of. air. When 
potting use a mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or 
peat and sand. As the pots’ get filled with 
roots a little liquid-manure will be beneficial. 
The individual flowers are of a bright blue 
colour. In winter the temperature of a 
warm greenhouse is sufficient for the require- 
ments of this plant. 


Making a Holly hedge 

(S. J. Thomas).—Now is a good time to 
plant. The ground for the hedge should be 
deeply trenched and some rotten manure 
added if the soil is poor. Then procure some 
seedling Hollies which have been frequently 
transplanted, and which are from 15 inches to 
18 inches high and well furnished with 
branches. Plant in such a way that the ends 
of the branches pretty well meet, or are, say, 
from 12 inches to 18 inches apart. The roots 
will, if the weather is dry, require water until 
the plants are established, and weeds must 
be kept down. Frequent syringing in the 
evening will also be beneficial. In selecting 
the Hollies have them as nearly of the same 
size and strength. There is no need for taller 
plants behind the Holly, as this will, if the 
plants do well, soon form a sufficient screen 
from the road. 


VEGETABLES 


Perennial Cabbage 

(P. S., Co. Wexford).—The plant referred 
to by our correspondent (see also issue April 
sth) is also known as the Perennial Kale. In 
habit of growth it is similar to the Thousand- 
headed Kale, and although it produces flowers 
it does not, so far as we are aware, produce 
seed. It is propagated by breaking off parts 
of the plant and inserting them in the ground. 
So far as we know there is no seed to be 
obtained in commerce. It is a very hardy 
plant, and after a long or hard winter it is 
very useful, but in seasons: when there are 
more tender types of Brassicas to bé obtained 
this Perennial Kale would not be thought of 
so highly. 


SHORT REPLIES 


A. H. O.—The only thing you can do is to 
persevere in chopping it down with the hoe. 
This will in time check the growth and it will 
perish. 

G. C. O.—We regret we know of no books 
devoted solely to the subjects you mention. 

Mrs. C. A. Armitage.—“ Carnations and 
Pinks,’? by Fletcher, from this office, price 
4s. 6d. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


A. G. R.—Acer japonicum. 

Mrs. Burton.—Pyracantha coccinea var. 
Lalandei. : 

Ek. M. Simmons.—1, Cupressus Law- 
soniana; 2, Thuja plicata; 3, Genista frag- 
rans, 

T. B. C.—So far as we can judge your Ber- 
beris is B. ilicifolia. We should like to see a 
specimen in bloom. 

H, Wells.—Veronica Hulkeana. 



















WEED KILLER 


LAWN SAND, 

EARTHWORM DESTROYER 
SOILFUME (pic INy _ - 
FUMIGANTS, INSECTICIDES, ETC. . 
; See full lists 3 
ASK YOUR AGENT. The Weed Killer 
1/9 size, sufficient to dress 50 sq. yards, 

3/- for 100, 11/- for 400, 77/6 for 4,000 
LARGEST SALE. ‘CHEAPEST TO USE, 

If any difficulty in obtaining, 

we promptly send direét to you 

and give name of nearest Agent 










COLY GARERS 
TOMLINSON & HAYWARD 
LINCOLN. LTD. 








NETTINGS 


GARDEN NETS for Fruit Protection. 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 


NEW-—1-inch square mesh, 64d. per sq. yard. 
NEW-—-inch square mesh, 8d. per sq. yard. — 


REPAIRED — ?-inch square mesh, 4d. per 
square yard. 


REPAIRED (not corded) 1-in. diamond mesh, 
10/- per 100 square yards. 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 
74d. per square yard. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 15/9 to 31/- each, 
Nets for all purposes 
Samples and full particulars from the manufacturers— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


Barrow-on-Humber, Hull 
(Sole Proprietors of B. Eddy d: Sons). 















GET THE 
“KATAKILLA” 
HABIT 


“Ti’s as easy 
as it Jooks.”’ 


“ KATAKILLA” 


POWDER INSECTICIDE WASH 








Ensures 
SOUND FRUIT 
Ite ¢ LOVELY FLOWERS 
> sNATAKILLA 
ie CLEAN VEGETABLES 





““ KATAKILLA ”’ 


ls Certain Death to : 
GREEN FLY, WOOLLY APHIS, 
CATERPILLARS, RED SPIDER, 
and all other Insect Pests 
Sold in 2/- Cartons, each sufficient for 10 Galls. 
and 6/ 


6/- 


” ” ” ” ” 


By all Seedsmen, etc., or direct from— 


McDOUGALL & ROBERTSON, LTD. 


66/68, Port Street, MANCHESTER. 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden”’ 
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atoes.-in the Open 


east and west walls, there is no doubt a south 
wall is best to produce good quality fruit. 
There is no great difficulty in the prepara- 


“Tom 


HE finest results are obtained by grow- 
ing the plants wholly under glass, as 
then the temperature can be regulated 


but there is no need to keep them in the 
forcing structure. Until within a short time 
of planting out I let them occupy a green- 








“season must, 


_ large 
Buout. 


requiring 
after planting out before they 
ean 


if 
sixties. 


according to their requirements. There are 
many establishments where a structure can- 
not be spared’ for them, and it is necessary to 
consider the production of a crop in the open 
and the best way of securing a supply of 
fruit of good quality. There are many posi- 
tions in gardens favourable for the outside 
cultivation of Tomatoes’ which might be 
taken more advantage of, as better results 


can be obtained in the open. 
than is genérally supposed. 
There is no getting away 
from the fact that the Tomato 
is tender, therefore every ad- 


vantage must be taken of the - 


short period of fine, warm 
weather. Early planting is 
out of the question, because 
no matter how warm_ ‘the 
weather may be in May during 
the day, the nights are cold 
and not free from frost until 
quite the end of the month. 
Full advantage of the summer 
therefore, be 
taken, not so much by early 
planting, but by having such 
sturdy, strong plants when 
they are planted out in June, 
that they at once become 


established and commence to 
It is usual with many~ 


fruit. 
to sow the seed in March, 
and when the plants are large 
enough, to place them in 
‘« sixties’? and leave 
them in these until planted 
This is a fatal mistake, 
starved plants 
recover 


resulting in 
time to 


make’ a_ start. My 
system is to place the young 
plants singly in small or large 
By about the third 
week in April these pots are 


nicely filled with roots and are 


ready for a further shift. 
This is into pots 5 inches or 
6 inches in diameter. The 


latter is the better, especially 


of April. 
quire more room, naturally, 
_ than when in the smaller pots, 


iif the plants are so advanced 


as to require an extension of 
root space before the middle 
They will then re- 


ants, 


These 


house or pit where a free circulation of air 
and only sufficient warmth is turned on to 
ensure a steady growth. Here the plants pro- 
duce growth that is firm and short-jointed, 
and are in the best possible condition when 
phanting-out time arrives. 
conditions most favourable for the production 
of strong pl: 


are the 


Although I have grown very good crops on 





['‘ Gardening lllustrated” photograph 
The new satin pink Rose Clovelly, which has received high 


honours this season (see next page) 


tion of the borders. All they require is to 
stir the soil to the depth of about 14 inches, 
incorporating at the same time a moderate 
quantity of well-rotted manure. No particu- 
lar compost is necessary for the plants, any- 
thing that will grow Potatoes satisfactorily 
is quite good enough for Tomatoes. Those 
who have a good store of fresh loam on hand 
may well substitute some of it for the garden 
soil, especially if the site has 
grown Tomatoes before. 
Eighteen inches to 2 feet is a 
good distance between the 


plants against walls. The 
plants «are grown on_ the 
single-stem system, and 


planted just close enough to- 
gether tio fully furnish the wall 
space without overcrowding. 
All side shoots must be re- 
moved as soon as formed, as 
it is impossible for the fruit 
on side shoots to mature suffi- 
ciently during our short sum- 
mers. A few hours before 
planting out, water should be 
applied to the roots, for if the 
ball of soil is dry they will 
make a bad start. Plant 
firmly, soaking the soil well 
round the roots. Dryness at 
the root in the early stages 
causes’ the loss of early 
flowers, and this is a serious 
matter, seeing how short our 


summers. generally are. 
During dry weather until 
thoroughly established the 


plants must be well supplied 
with water. Pinch off all 
lateral growith as fast as pro- 
duced and tie or nail-in regu- 
larly the main stems. This 
should be well attended to, as 
the plants grow rapidly during 
the early part of the summer 
and the growth suffers con- 
siderably if allowed to fall 
about. There must be no 
wholesale defoliation, as some 
growers advocate, all that is 
required being the removal of 
any leaves that shade the fruit 
from sun and air. In any case 
it is not advisable to remove 
leaves, or even portions, until 
the end of summer. — ¥F. FH. 
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CHELSEA SHOW AND OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


HE Roya! Horticultural Society's 

Great Spring Show at Chelsea is 

the Mecca of all flower lovers. The 
show will be held on’ May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th, and it is no idle statement to 
say that during those three days the 
Royal Hospital Gardens at Chelsea will 
become temporarily the hub of the Horti- 
cultural World. Colonial and foreign 
visitors to Wembley will swell the attend- 
ance at Chelsea this year, and a record 
gathering is anticipated. 


To commemorate the occasion, our 
next issue, which will be on sale at our 
Stand in the Main Avenue at Chelsea, 
will be enlarged considerably, and among 
the special features it will contain a 
coloured plate of the magnificent Iris 
Dominion. This Iris, which is the fore- 
runner of a new race of wonderful 
seedlings, will, it is hoped, be in flower 
in time to be exhibited at Chelsea this 
year. Mr. G. L. Pilkington, the Hon. 
Treasurer of the recently formed Iris 
Society, has written a special article on 
the Irises of June, which will appear in 
this issue. 
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Readers requiring extra copies of this 
Special Number are advised to order in 
advance. An unusual demand is antici- 
pated. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
- New Rose Clovelly 


ERE it not for the variety America 

this would be the most attractive Rose 

so far. this season. At the spring 
show of the National Rose Society it received 
the Certificate of Merit, and at the meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Siociety on April 
29th it received the Award of Merit when 
shown by Mr. Elisha J.. Hicks. It is a 
beautiful Hybrid Tea with deep self pink 
flowers, a colour tone of unusual quality. 
The blooms are long and pointed and of 
splendid shape, with beautifully _ reflexed 
petals. Moreover, the blooms are of good 
substance and borne on long stiff stems. As 
the blooms travel well and are of good lasting 
quality, Clovelly is likely to prove a great 
favourite for market as well as for cutting for 
the house. 
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Ficus repens variegata 

It is strange that the variegated form. of 
Ficus repens has never become so popular as 
the type. It is equally easily grown, and is 
more effective than the green variety. For 
draping the wall of the Fernery, 
all purposes, F. repens variegata can be com- 
mended. While both forms are usually 
classed as stove plants, yet those whose ac- 
commiodation is limited to a greenhouse need 
not hesitate to take either in hand, as they 
succeed perfectly well in the lower tempera- 
ture. A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Rosa Moyesi . 

Lovely as this Rose is when 3 in bloom, it is 
scarcely less so when in fruit. Its long, ‘loose 
branches, produced almost as freely as those 


indeed for_ 
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of the common Dog Rose, are laden with a 
wealth of aes red bottle-shaped fruits, each 
13 inches long and crowned by the erect, per- 
sisting sepals. Its vigour when grown as a 
bush in the open is amazing, plants growing 
in this way here having reached from 12 feet 
to 13 feet in height. Rosa Fargesi, which 
has very handsome deep pink flowers, is of 
equal beauty when laden with its sprays of 
richly-coloured fruits. SUSSEX. 


Phyllodoce Breweri 

Closely resembling St. Dabeoc’s Heath is 
this little Californian shrub. Its usual time 
of flowering is May, but, like many other 
shrubs this year, it is late. The purple-rose, 
cup-shaped flowers are produced in terminal 
racemes, each bloom on a slender glandular 
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stalk. A well-flowered plant is a very pretty 
and interesting subject in the Heath or cool, 
peaty beds of the rock garden. G.M.S. 


Greenhouse climbers 


During the present month the wants of 
climbers in greenhouse borders must be at- 
tended to. A top-dressing of fresh soil will- 
greatly benefit the plants. The old soil first 
of all should be removed to the depth of 
5 inches or 6 inches before the new is put on, 
which should consist of good fibrous loam 
three parts, one part well-decayed manure, — 
and for Tacsonias and Passion Flowers add ~ 
one. part peat and a good sprinkling of sand. 
I add to every barrow-load a quart of bone- 
meal. It is necessary this new soil be made 
firm. oo eee Phe 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Dianthus Allwoodti 


Our first bloom of these lovely and easily- 
grown flowers made its appearance during 
this present week-end (May 4th). We have 
grown these Carnation Pinks now for several 
years, and should not like to be without 
them. 

They, however, do not take the place of the 
ordinary garden or border Pinks—these 
Allwoodii are quite in a-class by themselves. 

They are now so inexpensive that every 
garden should possess at leaist a few. 

Plants should be secured in pots, and we 
find they are about at their best in ‘the second 
year. 

Mary is a dwarf, pale rose-pink, light 
maroon centre, just the thing for the rockery, 
Robert (old rose, light . maroon centre), 
Dorothy (deep rose-pink, rich dark centre), 
Phyllis (delicate lilac, a very delightful kind), 
Harold (double white), a strong grower, one 
of the most beautiful flowers in the garden, 
of most simple cultivation (in fact, plant 
them and-they look .after themselves), John 
(pure white, deep violet centre). 

I do not know how many rooted cuttings 
we have taken from our little stock ; : Certainly 
hundreds, and they have been greatly ap- 
preciated iby our friends as Christmas pre- 
sents. 

They iare easily raised in the open or 
dibbled into boxes. But if you want to see 
these beautiful plants to perfection visit some 
garden near the sea and they are a revela- 
tion. You may feel proud of those at home, 
but I guarantee you will return home and 
wonder how you can cultivate these plants 
like those in the gardens by the sea. 

Jas. PARKINSON. 


Kerria japonica fl.-pl. 
A writer in your issue of May toth savs 
this plant will come into flower in June. I 
grow it backed to a 6-foot wall facing full 


north. To-day (May toth) my plants are pro- 

fusely covered with bright orange-yellow 

flowers, Aytcu PEA. 
Norwich. 


FE gle Sepiaria 

In the interesting notes of “A Devon 
Garden,’ on page 245, reference is made to 
this th ardy Orange in fruit. It would be 
interesting to know. how far north this Atgle 
ripens its fruit. I grew it for several years 
in a south-east Kirkcudbrightshire garden, 
but it did not fruit. There are gardens on 
the west coast of Scotland where it fruits but 
does not ripen. Its value in the garden is 
greatly minimised in such’ places by the ab- 
sence or the non-ripening of its fruits, which, 


when coloured, are quite attractive. I am 
convinced that it would probably ripen if 
grown iagainst a south wall-in-some of the 
mildest south-west of Scothand gardens, but, 
so far, I have not seen it grown in this way. 
It is quite a distinct and pleasing shrub for 
the garden, but we want to obtdin all that it 
can give us if we are to grow this hardy 
Orange, and have, in order to do so, to omit 
other things which would give complete satis- 
faction. S. ARNOTT. 


Mountain Violas from seed 
If a mixed packet of seed is sown during 


_ May or early June in specially-prepared soil, 


well dug and where ithey are shaded, very — 
many most lovely flowering seedlings may be 
transplanted to their permanent quarters in 
the early autumn. 

These make a beautiful show in the follow- 
ing year. I think all shades of these little — 
Violas are most effective, and never seem out ~ 
of place. ; 

lif it is desired to keep ithe separate colours 
together this lis easily done by transplanting 
when the flowers show their colour, a dull 
spell in the weather being selected for this — 
purpose. On no account allow the little 
plants to suffer from want of moisture.. 

The soil shiould be dug very deep, or if — 
amongst rocks the pockets should have plenty 
of soil between the stones. : 

JAMES PARKINSON. 


Herbaceous Calceolarias 

Here and there one meets with enthusiasts 
for those flowers which were more favoured 
in years gone by and make a speciality of 
them. The writer of tthis note well remem- 
bers when Calceolarias were largely shown. 
at the spring meetings of the leading East 
Anghian Horticultural Society and. keen 
rivalry existed. It was, therefore, with great — 
pleasure that I availed myself of an invita-_ 
tion from Alderman and Mrs. H. J. Copeman, 
‘ Westwood,’’? Newmarket Road, Norwich, 
a few days ago to see their collection of this 
flower in full glory. The plants were excep- 
tionally well grown, carrying beautiful green 
foliage right down over the pots, and pictures _ 
of health and robustness. The range of 4 
colours was- remarkable, the markings in — 
many cases most beautiful. Mrs. Copeman — 


associates herself with the gardener in the a 


culture of the plants. Various strains are 
grown. Webb's I found this year had given 
the most compact plants and carried the 
largest and best-colioured flowers. The gar-— ie 
dener had seen to it that the green-fly pest 
had not secured a foothold. It is this pest, _ 
~no doubt, which deters EaNY. from cultivating — 
this flower. AytcH PEa. 








A flourishing colony of Erythronium giganteum in a Surrey wood 


Erythronium giganteum 


HOSE who have practised wild garden- 

ing and have a critical sense of what is 

fitting in this most exacting branch of 
horticulture, will rejoice, as does the writer of 
this note, when an experiment, from the out- 
come of which much was hoped, has proved 
a success. About 15 years ago a friend sent 
me from Vancouver Island a dozen roots of 
Erythronium giganteum syn. E. grandi- 
florum giganteum, with a description of the 
wooded land where he saw them. With 
roots and trowel in hand and the words of 
my friend’s letter in mind, during a leisurely 
wander in the wooded ground above the gar- 
_den, I came to a stand at a point that seemed 
suitable, and here the roots were planted. 
The place proved to be rightly chosen, for the 
plants throve, and when the flowers were 
done the seed-pods swelled up, and in due 
course, when the stems had dried and the 
seed was ripe, the pods opened and scattered 
it around. Within three years the patch had 
sensibly increased by the ‘self-sown seed, and 
- there is now a thriving colony a good 3 yards 
~ across. 


‘ 


The cream-white fanned stand on stems 
9 inches high; the stem bends over at the top 
~ after the way of a Fritillary, so that the 
flower faces the ground, The six divisions 
of the perianth are firmly recurved, and this, 
‘with the boldly thrown out pistil and 
- stamens, gives the flower something of the 
look of alittle Lily. It is noticeable, asa 
“matter of good construction, that the three 
_ inner segments which support the: three 
_ are “furnished with a strengthening rib. 
It is well worth while to pick a flower and 
examine its earthward face. A quarter of an 
inch from the centre the white gives place to 
_ yellow, and where white and yellow meet is 
a zigzag ornament of a bright mahogany 
colour, forming a pretty ring all round. It 
ais all the more interesting and attractive be- 
cause it is single in the ribbed petals, but 
“double in the alternate ones. The leaves, of 
a low-toned pale green, are blotched with 
dull purple. It may well claim to be the best 
of a genus of which all the species are 
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The Rubaiyat of a Poppy 


A tiny seed into the earth I fell, 

And slumbered softly under Winter’s spell ; 
Above me wind and rain together spoke, 

But I to wind and rain had naught to tell. 


There came a day when life within me stirred, 

To me was borne the message of a bird; 
‘Awake, for Spring—Spring—Spring is 

here! ’’ he sang, 

And all the sleeping world awoke and heard. 

For who would sleep in summer-time, and 

~~ who 

Miss the recurring joys of sun and dew? 
Then let us rise and deck the garden world 

And fling our share of incense to the blue. 


Some vaunt the glory of the Rose, and some 
Sigh for the lovelier Lily yet to come; 

Oh, let the Poppy blow where it was sown, 
Nor weed it out with harsh, relentless thumb! 


My crimson silken splendour fold on fold, 
The bursting calyx still essays to hold; 
** Open the doors! ’’ I cried, ‘‘ that all may 
see 
The flaming wonder of my heart of gold.’ “ 


So short a time with you I may remain, 
Then fading pass into the earth again; 

Yes, but a thousand seeds are in my cup, 
And leaving them I have not bloomed in vain. 
The flower, the fruit, the grain, the golden 

ear, 
Make up the changing pageant of the year; 

Take what. you will and let the rest depart 
Till future summers bid them reappear. 


CARMEN IRELAND. 


The Nemesias 


Very gay are beds filled with these brightly- | 


coloured’ African annuals. In Nemesia 
strumosa the flowers display a_ great 
variety «of colours from white, yellow, 
pink, and carmine to blood-red, many of the 
showy flowers being each 13 inches.across and 


all the kinds growing about 15 inches high. 


289 
Beds which are filled with these mixed kinds 
and which are purposely planted out late 
are most attractive as they form a perfect 
medley of beautiful rich colour. Some of the 
pink and rose shades and the true scarlets 
are decidedly handsome and rival the Monkey 
flowers (Mimulus) i in size. N. Blue Gem is 
one of the prettiest for massing where one 
colour only is required, and its effect when 
used to carpet a bed of red or yellow Roses is 
very pretty, as it becomes a little sea of 
Forget-me-not flowers. The flowers in this 


instance, however, are smaller than in the 
other varieties mentioned, and the plant 
rarely exceeds 8 inches in height. The 


Nemesias are of the easiest possible culture, 
and although in favoured situations they may 
be sown broadcast in the open in April, it is 
advisable to sow them for any special purpose 
pans, pricking them off into boxes when 
large enough and transferring them to the 
positions in which they are intended to bloom 
the first week in May. E. M. 


Anemone ranunculoides plena 


The double form of A. 
blooming ae me for the first time, and I 
am p leased with it. The flowers differ some- 
what in colour from those of the type, which 
are orange-yellow, whereas this double form 
has lemon- yellow-coloured blossoms and is 
very bright and attractive. The type has con- 
siderable value on account of its earliness, 
for it begins to open its bright blossoms early 
in April. It thrives in sunshine and sh: de, 
but in mv experience it flowers most abun- 
dantly when in full exposure For some 
years I have had this Anemone growing in 
an exposed position on a slightly sloping 
bank and the plants were simply smothered 


ranunculoides is 


with blossoms. There were thousands of 
them glistening in the spring sunshine and 


making a fine splash of colour. I have it 
now growing in an exposed position, and the 


blooms were, appearing on April 8th very 
freely. I also have it growing among her- 
2 co) D> D> 


baceous Ferns. It flourishes, but does not 
bloom so freely. -From what I can see of 
the double form it is as free-flowering as the 
type and is undoubtedly a valuable garden 
plant. J. CoRNHILL. 





_ Cream-white flowers of the Giant 
Dog-tooth Violet 
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Carnations for 


HERE is a charm about Carnations 
which appeals to flower lovers, and for 
generations the old Border section has 
been the one recognised for the garden. 
Under these circumstances it is not easy to 
say anything new concerning them or their 
requirements, yet one does occasionally hear 
of cases where they are not well understood. 
It is well known that specialists grow large 
numbers of this hardy section under glass, 
but when amateurs attempt the same, failure 
eventually results. It is quite easy for any- 
one with a greenhouse to bloom ‘young plants 
weeks in advance of the same kind in the 
open, but the beginning of the end is layer- 
ing time. The ‘‘ grass”’ is weak, rendering 
the operation delicate, if it is possible at all. 
It was this state of things a few years ago 
which did immeasurable harm: to this grand 
old race, for there weré many who feared to 
plant them in the open. Whether the advent 
of the indoor Perpetual type saved them, or 
whether it was common-sense, or the efforts 
of specialists is an open. question, but saved 
from further unnecessary coddling they were, 
and the last decade or so. has seen them once 
more fully established as garden plants. No 
one who has watched the behaviour of recent 
introductions will hesitate to say that they em- 
brace qualities which were urgently needed, 
The blooms are not all superior to those of 
older sorts, but in the best it is difficult to see 
where further improvement is possible. With 
an ideal outline, a full centre, and the widest 
possible colour variation, combined with a 
stout calyx and stem, there is little to be 
desired unless it is more powerful perfume. 
What is of most importance from a garden 
outlook is the vigour and constitution of the 
plants, which are quite as sound as ever they 
were, and in some varieties even more so. 
In inexperienced hands none of them are. at 
home under glass. In these days, for ordi- 
nary purposes there is no need for greenhouse 
treatment, for if the winter-flowering indoor 
Perpetual type does not meet all require- 
ments there is the. newer race of Perpetual 
Border varieties to fall back upon, both of 
which have undisputed claims to be grown 
under conditions favourable to their habit. 
This must not be taken as meaning that these 
types are unsuitable for outdoors, for I have 
both under the test, and am fully alive to 
their merits. There is one condition, and 
that is the plants must be good ones when 
planted out in April. It is quite hopeless to 
expecta succession of flowers from a single- 
stemmed rooted cutting not planted until 
spring. Under glass, with every encourage- 
ment, no one looks for much bloom from 
plants rooted the autumn previous until Sep- 
tember, so how is it possible, or fair rather, 
to expect more from the same kind in the 
open? To make a success of Perpetual 
varieties of either kind the plants must be 
rooted in the July, or even earlier, previous 
to the April they are planted out, and in the 
meantime they must be kept steadily grow- 
ing in a cool house. To return to the 
BorbDER SECTION, Where the conditions do 
not warrant autumn planting, the present 
should be taken advantage of. The position 
should be an open one, and it goes without 
saying that it. should be well drained. 
Carnations are not improved with a lot of 
manure about their roots. What they ap- 
preciate. most is a well-worked loam of 
medium texture enriched with bone-meal. 
Where the soil is very heavy it may be im- 


proved with wood-ashes and old mortar- 
rubble. For convenience in staking and 


layering, the beds should not be made too 
large, and when planted in borders it is ad- 
visable to leave a little wider space between 
the fourth and fifth rows. Firm planting is 
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Open Borders . 


most essential. During the growing period 
the surface of the bed should be stirred occa- 
sionally and_a little fertiliser worked in. The 
best display from this section is in the second 
and third years, provided, of course, propaga- 
tion is not carried out too severely. 

Varieties are very numerous, as any repre- 
sentative catalogue will show. The follow- 


Daffodil 


1 HE Daffodils of 1924 will.soon-be only a 


memory, but for those who were present ~ 


at the Daffodil Show held in the Royal 

Horticultural Society’s ‘hall at Vincent 
Square the memory of the two_ first prize 
groups of seedlings shown by Mr. Beto 
Williams, of St. Keverne, Cornwall, must be 
a vivid one. 

The Cornish flowers are usually over be- 
fore the London show, but this season was a 
very late one, so Mr. Williams was able to 
send a few of his flowers, and his two 
winning twelves were surrounded by a crowd 
of admirers—perhaps worshippers would be 
nearer the truth—throughout both days. His 
flowers always stamp him as a great florist, 
bearing as they invariably do the hallmark of 
supreme- quality and wonderful finish. He 
also excels in brilliantly-coloured cups and 
eyes. 

“Illustrations are given opposite of four of 
the most beautiful of his flowers. No. 523 
was one of the finest deep yellow trumpet 
Daffodils I have ever seen. It had a very 
broad, flat,  much-overlapping, rounded 
perianth, which stood at right angles to the 
not over-long, beautifully flanged, and 
serrated trumpet; its colour was a deep, 
dark, pure gold self of gorgeous intensity and 
brilliance. Miriam was a perfect thing, an 
Ajax by measurement, though I daresay it 
may have a trace-of Leedsii blood in its breed- 
ing. It is not a large flower, but of fault- 
lesslv beautiful form and finish, and thick, 
smooth, waxy texture. Its evenly over- 
lapping white perianth stands erectly at right 
angles to the faintly citron-white trumpet, 
which has a beautiful smoothly-rolled-back 
brim. No. 544 was a perfect little gem ; its 


~prilliant lemon-gold perianth had such extra- 


ordinary smoothness and refinement of 
quality that I thought it must have Jonquil 
ancestry, but was told it had not. Its little 
teacup crown was a bright clear deep, almost 
ruby-red—a photograph, of course, cannot 
convey any frue idea of its jewel-like bril- 
liance of colour and~beauty of texture. 
No. 866 was a large and-very tall In- 
comparabilis whose big, slightly spoon- 
shaped segments had the ‘beautiful clear 
smooth texture and fine substance that are so 
marked a feature in all .Mr. Williams’ 
flowers. In colour it was a most attractive 
full deep, rather greenish-lemon, a very dis- 
tinct flower of large size and great refine- 
ment. Other flowers in these groups which I 
can recall are one named Kilter, a large Barri 
with even, much-overlapping «pointed white 
perianth and a broad, finely-fringed crown of 
rich, ,almost crimson-red; Traboe, another 
big Barri that looked close to poeticus, with 
a nearly pure white circular perianth of im- 
mense breadth and thick substance and a 
boldly-rimmed eye. Another superb. Barri 
under number had smooth overlapping 
pointed yellow perianth whose petals inclined 
to incurve slightly at their edges and a grand 
deep rich solid red shallow teacup” crown, 
while one of the most striking of all was a 
giant Incomparabilis which had a well-built 
broad waxy clear ivory-white perianth and a- 
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ing ‘‘selfs’’ I find most reliable :—Border — 
Yellow, Elizabeth Shiffner (golden-orange), — 
Grenadier (scarlet), Elaine (white), The Grey 
Douglas’ (a deep lavender), Dalmonea ~ 
(salmon-pink),  Fuzyama (glowing red), ~ 
Dora Blick (orange-apricot), and Gordon — 
Douglas (crimson). In addition, the Douglas 
Cloves, including as they do all the leading — 
colour in beautiful, ~“Clove-scented blooms, — 
are indispensable. Easily-grown Fancies in- — 
clude Centurion Saladin, Lady Shackleton, 
Clement, and Sam Weller. J. 
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large deep bowl-shaped crown of solid fierce 
orange-red, almost red-lead colour. Such — 
flowers as these are a wonderful achievement — 
and an inspiring example to stimulate the — 
efforts of hybridists. ~ Guy L. WILSson. 


Notes from Godstone, Surrey 


OW that winter jis really over, everyone 
is looking over their rock gardens to see 
what harm the long, continuous cold has 


done. A month ago’we nearly gave up in 
despair, everything looked brown and 
withered. Now one can see signs of life — 


again, in some of one’s treasures at any — 
rate. The large bushes of Lavatera Olbia — 
are cut to the ground, but some are breaking — 
from the roots. Half the big bush Cistus 
are dead, purpureus crispus are quite gone, — 
but one or two, immulatus and ladaniferus, 
are as fresh as ever. The old bushes have © 
all suffered so much more than the young: 
ones. Lithospermum jhas been so badly cut— 
some quite ‘killed and the others so badly — 
touched—they will-be of very hittle use this 
year. “4 
It is curious to see how badly the Dianthus 
have suffered; very few will flower, and a 
great many have rotted away. Gladys Cran-_ 
field usually makes a great show here in ~ 
May and June, and is one of the most effec- — 
tive of the Dianthuses. 2 : _ 
I am glad to see Primula Red Hugh is — 
doing well and increasing in a shady border | 
under a thick hedge of Berberis, so dry that 
hardly any rain comes there, while the plants 
in the open are hardly alive. Curiously — 
enough I never can. grow P. japonica in bog — 
or in dry, it always dies out, and it is a weed 
in most places. Gentiana verna has suffered 
badly and angulosa nearly as much, but the ~ 
later Gentians are all coming up strongly, 
none the worse. =i aie 
All the Brooms and Olearias have come 
through well, and the various Prunus and— 
Pyrus are beginning to flower. A most de- 
lightful and not a very common shrub is— 
Spirea arguta. We have a hedge left very 
wild of that and Berberis Darwini, and the ~ 
effect this month is delightful. Another very — 
good effect is a tall bush of Berberis—I think — 
it is stenophylla—planted. beside a yellow — 
Austrian Briar, with a foreground of Erica ~ 
carnea. NES, Ca 
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Protecting Dahlias 
Even if the weather be mild it is well to- 
mat up frames in which the young Dahlias~ 
are. Few plants are so susceptible to frost, — 
and, once crippled, they are never afterwards 
quite what they might have been. Young. 
Diahlias in smallish pots will now have occu- — 
pied all the soil with their roots, and they ~ 
must be watered freely—twice per day if 
necessary. Previous to planting it is de- 
sirable to have the needful stakes ready to- 
hand—personally, I much prefer to have they 
stakes in position before the actual planting 
is done. > -W.-McG. > 
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DAFFODIL SEEDLINGS OF SUPREME QUALITY SHOWN BY MR. P, D. WILLIAMS 


Above: 1, No. 523, deep golden yellow trumpet; 2, Miriam 
Below: 3, No. 544, a crown of ruby-red set in a perianth of lemon-gold 
4, No. 866, a tall and refined Incomparabilis 
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Saxifraga Grisebachii 


HE earliest reference to this remarkable 

plant I can find dates from 1893, when 

Dorfler reported it from the high cliffs of 
the Treska river, near,Uskub in Macedonia, 
where it was stated to grow at an altitude of 
nearly 7,000 feet; the next reference to it 
oecurs in 1897, but it was not until 1903 that 
the plant found its way into our gardens, and 
although fairly well known to most growers 
of rock plants, mostly as ‘Saxifraga 
Griesbachii, or S. Ghiesbrechtii, and some- 
times as S. media var. montenegrina, it is 
still far from common and not too often seen 
in its best form or really well cultivated. 

The plant is of great attractiveness, and, 
when well grown, always excites general at- 
tention and admiration, and is well worth 
_ close examination, even in the resting period, 
for its large rosettes of well-shaped, 
spathulate leaves with their orderly array of 
silvery marginal dots of almost mathematical 
regularity. [hese rosettes may reach about 
3 inches in diameter, and quite early in the 
season begin to elongate in the centre into 
short turrets densely covered with a deep 
crimson pile of short glandular hairs. These 
turrets grow longer from week to week and 
make a fascinating study as they elongate 
into beautifully-arched croziers of deep red 
velvet regularly studded with narrow leaves 
and presently develop in all the leaf-axils, of 
the upper third portion fluffy calyces of glow- 
ing crimson from which the purple petals 
scarcely emerge. Finally, the arched portion 
straightens out and the glowing colour fades 
to a dingy purple, the stem leaves turn green, 
and the velvet covering disappears, and a full 
crop of seeds, like fine brown snuff, is 
ripened, from which, with due care, a huge 
number of sturdy seedlings may be raised 
which, in their third year, should mostly be 
ready to repeat the marvellous inflorescences 
of the parent. 

Saxifraga Grisebachii is not monocarpic, 
and the flowering rosette, after seeding, 
generally splits into several smaller rosettes, 
most of which, under good cultivation, will 
produce flower-spikes the following spring, 
and some of the smaller ones may be cut off 
and inserted as cuttings in sandy soil under a 
handlight or in a cold frame, where they will 
soon make roots, and may be grown on into 
independent plants by those who do not care 
to be bothered with the raising of seedlings, 
which require transplanting whilst still micro- 


scopically small, and close attention until 
about half an inch across, from which period 
they generally continue to grow along with 
praiseworthy steadfastness as long as no 
water is allowed to collect and stand in the 
centres of the slightly depressed rosettes. 
This is, perhaps, the point that needs the 
greatest attention in the cultivation of this 
plant, and neglect of it seems to me the 
reason for the great mortality experienced by 
many would-be growers every autumn and 
winter. ; = 

Even strong, fully-grown rosettes turn 
brown from this cause in a short time and 
rarely recover from its effects. Whether the 
plants are grown in pans in a cold frame or 
an alpine-house, or in the open rock garden, 
the rosettes should always be slightly tilted 
or even grown in vertical crevices, facing the 
sun by preference, and never on a horizontal 
plane. Another point is perfect firmness of 
the soil, and undoubtedly good loamy soil 
with an amole addition of lime in some shape 
or form is much appreciated by this plant. 
Sanifraga Grisebachii will live and increase 
for many years and rather resents root dis- 
turbance when once well established. Bear- 
ing this in mind-the oareful grower will 
make thorough preparation when planting 
into the final position chosen for this plant 
and provide an ample depth of sweet, lime- 
enriched soil in narrow crevices between 
firmly-embedded rocks, and, if he grow his 
plants under glass, use the watering-can 
sparingly from the time the new growth of 
the year has hardened until early in the New 
Year, when the rising up of the centres and 
the red colouring indicate that the plant is 
starting on a new cycle of activity., Unless 
the plants in the open rock garden are grow- 
ing.on a sharp slope or in vertical positions it 
would certainly be advisable to erect a glass 
roof over them from November until March 
to keep off the worst of the winter’s wet. 


W.-E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


Morisia hypogea 
This is a dense tufted evergreen plant with 
long, bright-green leaves, regularly notched, 
and so dense as to obscure the foot stalks. 
The flowers are bright yellow, as large as a 
shilling, and freely produced. 
in flowér, a true Alpine. 


It is beautiful 
The Morisia revels 


would imagine. 





< 


in a well-drained position in full sun. | Plenty 


of broken sandstoné must be incorporated and | 


sharp sand used abundantly. I advocate a 
position slightly elevated at the back to allow~ 
quick percolation, and one that is under. the 
eye. Plants can be raised from seed sown as 
soon as gathered. Seed is difficult to obtain 
unless watched closely, because the plant has 
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a peculiar habit of hiding its seed vessel.. The - 


best way t6 propagate is to grow a few 
plants in small pots, allow them to become 









pot-bound, then break into small pieces and 


Fas, 


insert in pots in sandy soil. 


Dutch Crocus notes - 


_T has been a bad season for judging the 
respective merits of Dutch Crocuses. They 


are distinctly~ fair weather plants with — 


their large flowers, but in the strength and 
freshness of youth they stand more than one 
Then, again, strong corms 


‘ 


popular ** practical politics” in British gar- 


send up a small succession of bloom. Thus ‘— 
it tomes to pass that Dutch Crocuses are 


dens. You may call it bedding-out or not, ~ 


as you please, but a large mass of the pale 
pearly-mauve Maximilian in the setting of a 
well-kept English lawn is a very beautiful 
sight, only it must be big enough to allow of 


De 


the play of light and shade upon its surface. — 


Then if you like a mauve on the blue side 
you must look at it in a duil light, but if, on 
the other hand, your taste leans to a red tone 
or heliotrope shade, you must see it in sun- 
light. Lord Duncan is a wariety which is not 


often met with in catalogues, but because it — 


is dwarfer and somewhat smaller than Maxi- _ 
nvlian, may be mentioned as one which ~ 


stands bad weather as well as any. For the 
same reason May, a shapely white, must not 
be forgotten. None of the larger whites 
stands wind and rain like it does. In an 


average year Kathleen Parlow must be put — 


at the top of all whites. If Crocuses were 
wineglasses it has both stem and bowl of 
pure white, while inside the great orange 


stigmata seem to float on an invisible draught 


of Adam’s ale. Mme. Mina, a pale variety, 


is one of the best-known striped varieties, but’ — 


when it comes to standing the alternations of 
snow, frost, rain, and wind which the clerk 
of the weather gave us during the flowering 


season of the Crocuses Minerva must be put _ 


before it. It was really wonderful how well 
this darker one stood it all. Of the purple 


shades none survived the ordeal better than 


Hero and Purple Beauty. 
the deep shining purple of Hero. Most visi- 
tors notice it and say something nice about 


I am very fond of | 


it, for, in addition to its colour merits, it has 
a nice, graceful shape. My last note is about 
Minister London. I have never noticed the — 
name in any list, so it may not be in general — 
commerce. In case it should be, let me say 
it is late in flowering, has long mauve 
perianth segments of-a deeper shade than 


Maximilian, and is a very desirable variety to — 
have. JOSEPH JACOB. % 


Primula sinensis | 
Successional batches of this plant, as well | 
as P. stellata, may be raised from seed sown 
now and during the next two months. Pre-_ 
pare clean, well-drained pans of fine, light 
soil, and water with a fine rose-can before 
sowing. Sow thinly and just cover the seed 
with fine soil. Place a sheet of glass over the 
pan and afford a position sheltered from 
draughts and bright sunlight in a warm 
greenhouse. As soon as the seedlings are 
sufficiently strong prick them out into — 
shallow pians and place in a propagating4case 
until nicely established. They should then — 
be gradually inured to the atmosphere of the — 
house, care being exercised with regard to — 
watering and shading. pas ae 








: [‘ Gardening Illustrated” photograph 7 
Croziers of deep red velvet. A splendid pan of Saxifraga Grisebachii Wisley variety 
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Magnolia 
HIS fine Magnolia, the Yulan of the 
Chinese, is, perhaps, the easiest to grow 
of the large deciduous kinds. It may be 
-in bloom as early as the last days of March, 
“but is usually at its best in the first half of 
April. It may be -grown in most gardens 
anywhere south of London, and though it is 
-hardy in the open-it grows more freely and 


is altogether better against a south wall. The 
foliage which follows the bloom is wide and 









HE articles on the Eucalyptus and some 
of its varieties, by the Rev. C. O. S. 

4 Hatton (issues April rgth and April 
26th), must have been read with con- 
siderable interest by all who grow these 
‘beautiful trees. A note upon the wonderful 
# collection, both of Eucalypts and Acacias, 
flourishing in Mrs. Vereker’s garden at 
Sharpitor, Salcombe, may therefore be 
welcome. ; 
-- There is an avenue of 23 Eucalypts from 
40 feet to 50 feet high, principally E. 
‘Globulus, with some specimens of E. Stuarti 
sand E. amygdahina. These grow and flourish 
in poor, shaly soil, in a situation on the steep 
os rocky hillside, with a south-eastern ex- 
posure, 150 feet from the sea at an elevation 
of 300 feet. The largest specimen is a Blue 
‘Gum (E. Globulus), at least 50 feet in height, 
with a girth lat the base of 7 feet 7 inches, 
ane feet 6 inches at 6 feet from the base. 
At 9g feet it divides into four malin branches, 
each with a ginth of 5 feet. -All these trees 
-have been pollarded, and the present custom 
at Sharpitor is to cut them about 3 feet from 
the ‘top when they have attained a height of 
‘12 feet to 15 feet. From the first they have 
had no protection, as there are no glass- 
| houses at Sharpitor. The following presents 
fairly complete list of all the specimens, 
Bb scttice with their approximate height :— 


a 








a sevedaliag (40 feet), E. Beauchampiana, 
EB. calophylla (40 feet), E. coccifera (30 feet), 
- cordala (6 feet), E. cornacea, E. citriodora 
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conspicua 


handsome, and is useful for cutting to go 
with large flowers for house decoration when 
the tree has made such abundant growth that 
it can afford leafy branches for this purpose. 
We generally depend on M. conspicua for 
church decoration at Easter, taking good- 
sized branches out of the top. This year it 
was not in time, for though Easter was later, 
the season was still later. 


Eucalypts and Acacias in South Devon 


(small), E. Deani (small), E. ficifolia (10 
feet), E. Globulus (50 feet), E. leucoxylon (12 
feet), E. resinifera (30 feet), E. Reseda (40 
feet), E. Stuarti (40 feet), E. urnigera (40 
feet), E. viminalis, and E. Whittinghamensis 
(25 feet). 

Experience shows that’ Eucalypts will not 
endure transplanting. Any injury to the 
long tap-root seems to be at once resented, 
and either they must be planted im per-- 
manent positions as seedlings, or else straight 
from pots. They stand the rough winds well, 
but the branches are apt to be wrenched and 
twisted in the winter gales, and so broken 
completely off. 

The larger trees at Sharpitor flower and 
fruit well, often setting fertile seed. E. 
calophylla has a small, distinctive ~ flower 
with a quite perceptible shade of pink; one 
or two of ithe more general white flowering 
trees have a slight but very distinct tinge of 
palest electric blue which imparts a striking 
luminosity to the flowers. Seedlings are 
found constantly under or near the trees. 
One of these, one parent of which is obvi- 
ously E. Globulus, is growing up into a 
sturdy plant with unusually handsome 
foliage. 

It was once believed that the strong odour 
of the leaves availed ‘to dispel malarias and 
fevers, and the presence of midges and gnats. 
Experience again shows that this belief is 
baseless and must be relegated to the limbo 
of forgotten superstitions. 


~ 





the Japanese call the ‘‘ meibuts ” 


clear pink. 
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The Yulan (Magnolia conspicua) against a south wall, and flowering branches cut for house decoration 


The Acacia, or Wattle, is another ‘tree 
which grows extremely well at Sharpitor, so 
encounaging the addition of many new fonms 
from time to time. Some of the following 
are now in full bloom, but all are flourishing 
and making good growth. Acacia affinis, A. 
armata, A.- cordata, A. dealbata, ~A. 
lophantha, A. longifolia (about 30 feet in 
circumference and in full bloom), A. flori- 
ibunda, A. pulchella, A. pendula, ‘A- riceana 
(a fine tree 25 feet high in full bloom), A. 
venticillata, A. Baileyana, A. decurrens, A. 
diffusa, A. heterophylla, A. ovata, A. micro- 


botrya, A. melanoxylon (a beautiful tree 
about 25 feet high in full bloom), A. para- 
doxa, A. platyptera, and several small 


hybrids. _ 

Space forbids the enumeration of a tithe of 
tthe choice plants which thrive here, but per- 
haps a few of the rarer shrubs may be men- 
tioned. Bianksia verticillata and B. serrata 
(the former a tree of about 16 feet high), 
Gordonia anomala and G. pubescens (a great 
rarity almost extinct), Alberta magna.(which 
flowered last vear), Franciseea floribunda 
(with .highly-scented flowers of bright Lilac 
passing off to white), a pink Bouvardia, 
Fremontia californica on a west wall flowers 
well, and Corynocarpus laevigata, but what 
of the gar- 
den, is a lofty specimen of Miagnolia Camp- 
belli which jin the early spring of 1923 ‘bore 
about 800 enormous vase-shaped flowers of 
Seen against the blue sky it was 
a sight never to be forgotten. 


C. ARNOLD HyDE. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Arum Lilies 

Harden off Arum Lilies as they pass out of 
bloom by placing them in the open at the 
side of a sheltering wall or hedge and gradu- 
ally reduce the water supply. 


Peaches 

Those growing in pots are approaching 
ripeness, and from this time all stimulants 
should be withheld. If the house is of the 
lean-to type it is advisable to turn the trees 
round every few days and afford more liberal 
ventilation on all favourable oecagions. 


Later Peaches 

These are full of promise, and at the pre- 
sent time going through their stoning period. 
Ply the syringe freely among the trees and 
do not at any time allow them to become 
overcrowded with superfluous growth, which 
not- only preven'ts the legitimate wood from 
ripening, but through excessive shading of 
the fruits greatly simpains their flavour. 
Fruits which have been hidden from the sun- 
shine in this way usually possess a green 
flavour. 


Melons and Cucumbers 

Prepare frames as they become available 
for late crops of Melons and Cucumbers, as 
planted in rich soil and closed early in the 
afternoon excellent crops may be obtained 
from this date. 7 


Flower garden 
Keep the hoe at work among Roses in 
order to destroy weeds and prevent evapora- 
tion. Watch carefully for the presence of 
grubs, which roll themselves aup in the young 
leaves and eat holes “in tihe buds if left un- 
disturbed. These are best destroyed- by 
crushing between the thumb and finger. Any 
disbudding should also be carried out at an 
_early stage. Thin out annuals sown in the 
open last month as soon as these are large 
enough to handle and p'ant out in quantity 
those raised and pricked off into boxes during 
April. Always plant in masses and use those 
of a trailing nature, such as Abronia um- 
bellata, Nolana atriplicifolia, Verbenas, etc., 
for the formation of broad edgings. Hold in 
reserve a few choice annual jseeds to clothe 
the vacant spots which will appear with the 
ripening off of early-flowering bulbs. 


Kitchen garden 

Continue to stake Peas soon as this 
important crop attains 3 inehés in height, 
and sow successional lines every 10 days on 
well-prepared land. Shoulid drought set in 
mulch the earlier sowings freely with farm- 
yard manure. 


as 


Tomatoes 

The fruits of the earliest plants are now 
swelling freely and may be assisted by fre- 
quent applications of liquid manure. Tie the 
growths securely to their supports, as these 
often carry a great weight, and maintain a 
warm and buoyant atmosphere. Pot later 
batches as required and plant out before be- 
coming pot-bound those intended for borders, 
whether under glass or in the open. 


Asparagus 

Do not cut this too severely, as every shoot 
taken away is a toll on the plant, and unless 
moderation is used the vigour of the plants 
cannot be maintained for long. A° proper 
Asparagus knife should always be used to 
prevent damage to the roots, and as an en- 
couragemertt to growth a light dressing of 
agricultural salt during showery weather 
will prove beneficial. E. MARKHAM. 


Midland Counties 


Forced shrubs 

Shrubs which have been forced for early 
flowering should now be put into a cool 
greenhouse. With favourable weather con- 
ditions these miay be pleced in the open in a 
position affording semi-shade and sheltered 
from cutting winds prior to being fully ex- 
posed to the sun. When placed in their 
summer quarters plunge the pots to the rim 
to keep the roots cool and minimise the 
wiatering. Ensure that the roots never suffer 
from lack of moisture, and ‘afford weak 
liquid-manure occasionally. 


Flower garden 

Thin out the seedling annuals before they 
become crowded and drawn. Weeds among 
these must be removed by hand while in the 
seedling stage to avoid disturbing the young 
plants. Where desirable make successional 
sowings of annuals for late flowering. Keep 
a sharp look-out for aphis on Roses, and 
spray with a suitable insecticide directly de- 
tected. ‘Similiar measures may be adopted by 


/ those who are troubled by the Rose grub. 


Where time can be spared, however, the re- 
moval of this by hand will prove the most 
effective method of destroying it. 


Gooseberries and Currants 

Attention should be given to regulating the 
growth of Gooseberries and Red Currants. 
Pinch out the points of lateral growth at the 
second or third leaf, while they can be re- 
moved by the thumb and forefinger. Retain 
such growth as may be useful to furnish the 
bushes for extension or replacing that which 
is becoming old and useless. Gooseberry 
bushes which have set heavy crops of fruit 
will benefit by early thinning. Continue to 
spray Black Currants which have suffered 
from big bud with paraffin emulsion. 


Gourds 

These may be grown in the manner iad- 
vised for Vegetable Marrows. Seed should 
be sown singly in small pots and germinated 
in a warm greenhouse. When sufficiently 
far advanced plant out and afford protection 
until well established and the danger of frost 
has passed. ‘Take out thé point of each iplant 
when growing well, and no further stopping 
will be required. These require generous 
feeding and copious supplies of water during 
dry weather. 


Early Brassicas 

Early plants of Cabbage, Broccoli, Brussels 
Sprouts, and early autumn and winter Cauli- 
flower which were raised in frames on a hot- 
bed should be planted out as early as possible. 
The earlier this work is carried out the sooner 
will the plants become established, and the 
better will they be able to stand a dry 
summer. 


Kitchen garden 

Lettuces for succession should be sown in 
the open, and due attention given to thinning 
as soon as the seedlings are large enough. 
Continue to plant out earlier batches of these 
and exercise care in watering and shading 
after ‘transplanting. Male successional sow- 
ings of Radishes_ every fortnight on a 
partially-shaded border. During dry weather 
well water the soil and ensure that the plants 
do not suffer from lack of moisture. Make 
the maincrop sowing of Beet and thin and 
weed earlier sowings.. Thin out the main 
crop, of Carrots. ‘Sow Turnips of the small 
white early sorts for succession, and keep a 
sharp look-out for Turnip fly on earlier 
batches. A. J.“ Pore, 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham, — 


- single varieties there is, generally, plenty of 
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Hardy fruit . : 

There is a promising bloom on Plum-trees 
and Cherry-trees, while the buds of Apple- 
‘rees and Pear-trees are on the point of ex- 
panding.  Premising the absence of un- 
toward frosts, the fruit outlook is distinctly 
good. It is just possible that trees on a 
sunny south wall may be dry at the roots, 
and before other work becomes more in- 
distent an effort may well be made to see th at 
these are thoroughly moistened. lit is quite 
certain that many wall trees suffer from dry- 
ness at the roots without this condition being 
suspected, and a timely watering may make 
all the difference between success and com- 
parative failure. Not many trees bore 
heavily last vear, but those which did will 
benefit by occasional drenchings of liquid- 
manure. ‘Tihis, to be effective, must not be 
a mere sprinkling upon the surface, but a 
thorough soaking. Run the thoe through the 
Strawberry quarters and mulch with stable 
manure. The nains will wash this clean, and 
it will make a suitable bed for the fruits. If 
Gooseberry caterpillar be suspected dust the 
bushes freely with soot. Freshly-slaked lime 
is equally effective and, perhaps, leiss 
“messy.” A little disbudding can now be 
done among Peach-trees on south walls, and 
if there be any symptoms of green-fly a dust 
ing of Tobacco. powder will suffice to clear 
it off—if applied in time. a 


Sweet Violets 
Violets, alike in frames and in beds, must 
now be taken in hand. In the case of the 








































































well-rooted runners. ‘These should be trans- 
ferred to deeply-dug ground which has had a 
good dressing of leaf-mould, and which is 
not fully exposed to the sun. The double 
forms produce runners less freely, and it may 
be necessary to increase the stock by divi- 
sion. In any case the fresh plants must, if 
needful, be watered until it is obvious that 
they are on the move. Occasional overhead 
waterings through a rose may prevent or, at 
least, check red-spider, which is a determined 
enemy of Violets. ‘a 


Melons 


Melons will now do satisfactorily in frame 
upon hotbeds, or in deep pits filled with fer 
menting materials which will give the young 
plants a start. The soil for Melons ought to 
be an adhesive loam, and the bed must be 
firmly trodden or beaten. During hot, sunny 
weather Melon plants will set their fruits 
freely, but it is wise to resort ‘to artificial 
pollination and not to rely solely upon inseot 
agencies. The growths oughit to be thinly 
dispersed, unnecessary shoots being pinched 
out. ; 


Kitchen garden . 
Plenty of Marrow Peas ought now to be 
sown. These will provide pickings in July 
August, and onward, according to the varie 
ties sown. Scarlet Runner Beans may be 
put in with a free hand, and French Beans 
may be sown for successional crops. The 
-thinning of young crops ought always to be 
done timeously. Lines of early Carrots will 
appreciate a dressing of soot, and the eairly 
Beet, now jwell above the ground, should be 
similarly treated. ~ Slugs are inordinately 
fond of seedling Beets, and the soot will, at 
least, diminish the number of these pests. 
Do not keep the Dutch hoe hanging in the 
tolol-house when the weather is, suitable for 
using it. This tool is not a mere weed 
destroyer, itis a Keep valuable cultivator. — 
W. McGurroe, | 

Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mabie. ~ 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, 
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The Rosy Apple Aphis and its 
control 
(By Hersert W. Mites, B.Sc.) 


HERE are at least three species of aphis 

which attack the Apple, frequently 

causing serious losses to the  fruit- 
grower. Of these,,one in particular calls for 
special attention. 


APHIS SORBI (KALT) (the rosy apple aphis). 
In 1923 this species was prevalent in the 
eastern counties, and in most plantations a 
high percentage of the fruit was distorted 
and malformed like that shown in the accom- 
-panying illustration, Fig. 1. Examination of 
many orchards shows numbers of eggs of 
this aphis present about the trees, and, unless 
steps are taken to deal with this pest, it is 
possible that considerable damage may be 
caused during the present year. 


LirE nistory.—The eggs of the rosy apple 


‘the fruit spurs and clustered near the buds, 
usually in scars and crevices, and in cases of 
severe attack may be found on the older 
branches, especially near junctions. They 
are small, oval in shape, and shiny black in 
colour. 
eggs in situ on a twig of Bramley’s Seedling. 
‘In April these eggs hatch and give rise to 
dark-coloured aphids which crawl up to the 
buds and there feed by piercing the young 
leaves. and sucking the juices. The young 
aphids are wingless and have six legs; they 
“congregate about the opening flower-buds, 
attacking the flower-stalks and young leaves 
“near the base of the blossom-trusses and 
causing them to curl in a characteristic man- 
mer; the presence of a few aphids is quite 


around’a blossom-truss. Later the young 
fruit is attacked, with the result that it be- 
comes distorted, as figured, and never de- 
_velops to a size large enough for marketing. 
The cluster of fruits was photographed in 
September, when the normal fruits were fit 
to pick. The aphids which hatch from the 
eggs in spring become, at maturity, stem 
mothers and give rise to living young, which 
take up their positions near by and feed, in 
turn producing more diving young. A num- 
ber of generations is thus produced on into 
June and July, when winged forms are de- 


b. / 





-aphis are laid singly or in small batches about - 


Fig. 2 shows specimens of these- 


sufficient to cause the curling of all the leaves. 





1. Apples showing effect of attack by the Rosy Apple Aphis 
(Natural size) 


veloped. These migrate to certain other 
plants, including Rig Grass or Plantain, and 
breed there, producing by September and 
October other winged adults, which return 
to the Apple and lay eggs, by means of which 
the species passes the winter. 
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CONTROL. PREVENTION. — Preventive 
measures may be carried out either in 
autumn or in spring. In autumn the aim is 
to destroy the aphids before they lay their 
eggs, while in spring it is to prevent the 
hatching of the eggs or the escape of the 
young aphids. Referring to autumn spray- 
ing, Professor Theobald* states : ‘* I am con- 
fident that autumnal spraying for these pests 
is most essential,’’ and advocates the use of 
paraffin emulsion. The spring treatment 
advocated by the Ministry of Agriculturet 
includes the use of thick lime-wash, which 
can be applied from March on until within a 
week or so of the opening of the blossom. 
The lime-wash can be made in the following 
proportions :—Quicklime, 1o Ibs. to 15 Ibs.; 
water, 10 gallons; common salt, 4 lb. The 
best quicklime should be used and _ slaked 
with a little water only and then made up to 
the full quantity with the water in which the 


salt has been dissolved. The spray should 
be. strained before use and well agitated 


while being applied. 

REMEDIAL MEASURES.—These take the form 
of spraying in spring between the opening of 
the leaf-buds and the bursting of the blossom 
with a soap-and-nicotine wash. The formula 
to use is :—Soft-soap, $ lb.; soft. water, 10 
sallons +s: nicotine:.(95. per -cent.), 3 oz... If 
hard water is used more soap is necessary. 
Where capsid bug and Apple sucker are pre- 
sent in addition to aphids the nicotine should 
be increased to 2 oz. per 10 gallons of spray. 
To obtain the maximum efficiency from this 
spnay it should be forced well into the open- 
ing buds and amongst the young leaf clusters. 





* Theobald, F. V., ‘‘ Insect Pests of Fruit,” p. 140. 
+ Ministry of Agriculture, Collected Leaflets, Vol. 2 (1923), p. 26. 


2. Apple twig with eggs of Aphis 7m situ on spurs and about buds 
(Four times natural size) The arrow is pointing to the Aphis eggs 
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VEGE PABLES 


Late garden Peas 


HILE there is nothing new to add 
anent the cultivation of this important 


crop, there certainly are a few points 
essential, irrespective of what the season 
may be, ‘if the very best iis to be got out of 
the labour spent in the preparation of the 
ground, choice of varieties, method of sow- 
ing, supporting the haulm, keeping the latter 
free of thrip and mildew, as well as moisture 
at the root when considered necessary. With 
respect to the latter it is surprising how well 
the Pea withstands a spell of dry weather, 
provided the grotind has been well enriched 
for a previous crop, such as Celery or 
Onions, but it must be deeply dug so that 
the roots can ramble at will, the rows stand- 
ing a dozen feet or more apart that each may 
benefit by the full light and sunshine, two 
necessary elements in producing well-filled 
pods towards late summer. 

Peas are more frequently-sown far too 
thickly: in the rows than otherwise, with a 
fair anrount of success in the early season. 
A distance of 4 inches or 5 inches between 
each seed is none too great for these late 
Marrowfats if you expect the plants to 
branch from near the base. It is wise to 
prepare for a dry timse towards ‘the end of 
summer in case root waterings prove neces- 
sary to keep the plants going by sowing in 
drills 3 inches or 4 inches below the level, so 
that thorough soakings may be given; drib- 
lets are useless ane a waste of labour, while 
a loose mulch 2 feet on either side of- the 
row will prove benafeial towards flowering 
time, irrespective of any artificial waterings. 
Barly support of the young planits is all in 
their favour, a crippled vine seldom makes 
good, while the stakes Should be good and of 
sufficient height the plants are expected to 
reach, and firmly set in the ground, as the 
plants suffer when laden with pods ‘towards 
early autumn when stormy weather occurs. 

Thrip and mildew are the two enemies to 
the foliage of Peas, and must be combated in 
their earliest stages, 
A hot, dry time. brings both, especially on 
light soils. Frequent syringing with Quassia 
Extract usually shifts the former , doing this 
towards evening, and to be effective the spray 
must saturate every part of the plant. 
Similiar ‘treatment must be meted out when 
treating for mildew. ‘‘ Veltha’’ as an-emul- 
sion and sprayed a couple of times will de- 
stroy the pest. Many growers prepare 
trenches as for Celery for their latest crops, 
which should not be less than 2 feet wide, 
firming the soil with the back of a rake be- 
fore sowing, and if the soil is on the dry side, 
either in drills or trenches, the same should 
be well watered a few hours previous. As to 


VARIETIES, not a little depends upon the 
situation of. the ground. It would be folly 
to choose the tallest sorts where much ex- 
posed, Gladstone, Autocrat, and Glory of 
Devon being an excellent trio for all gardens, 
though in a somewhat sheltered garden Ne 
Plus Ultra and Quite Content are sure to 
give satisfaction. Some prefer the early 
sorts to give the last picking. It is far from 
being universal, as the former, according to 
my experience, yield heavier crops and con- 
tinue longer in bearing if the autumn is 
favourable. 

Finally, a word as to date of sowing. The 
first week in June is late enough ‘for the 
colder counties. On the other hand, I have 
had excellent results by sowing a month later 
in the western counties when the season has 
been exceptionally fine, but it is too late to be 
general, as late varieties are all the better for 
appearing above ground towards Mid- 
summer Day, and so have about three 


as both quickly spread. 
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months to perfect the growth and crop. The 
tall-growing varieties are the better when the 
points of the leading shoots are pinched out 
when podding commences. It assists the 
maturing of the Peas and prevents the plants 
getting top-heavy as it were, whiich they are 
inclined to do in_a very wet ‘autumn and the 
soil good. Even with the dwarfer kinds it 
is well to do this if you find the pods are not 
filling so well as could be wished. 
J. MAYNE. 


Attention to growing crops 


As soon as the surface is in a fit state for 
hoeing, the work should be gone into with a 
will. Millions of seedlings which are just 
starting into growth will be destroyed before 
they are hardly visible to the naked eve. Any 
perennial rooting weeds should be removed 
and burned. Groundsel is a terrible pest in 
the kitchen garden when allowed to gain a 


footing. Although only an annual, the seeds 
will remain in the ground for years, and 


come up fresh as soon as the seeds.are turned 
to the surface. Groundsel should not be 
allowed to remain on the ground after being 
cut off, but should be cleared away and 
burned.” If a drv day is selected, and if 
possible with a hot sun and drying wind, it is 
astonishing the quantity of ground which 
may be gone over. When such a day occurs, 
I invariably get together what men I can, 
and hoe over the surface whether weeds are 
visible or not, and I am certain it is the best 
course to pursue to economise labour. In 
hoeing for the benefit of the growing crops 
do not merely skim over the surface, but 
work into the soil with a draw hoe suitable 
for the work in hand. A Dutch hoe is a 
useful implement in good -hands for the de- 
struction of weeds, and also for small seed- 
lings. Slugs must be kept at bay by looking 
for them in the early morning, whilst the 
surface is wet with dew. Fresh-slaked lime 
and soot in equal parts are as good as any- 
thing for their destruction. rae be 


Cabbage Ellam’s Dwarf 


While this is not exactly one of the very 
earliest, it is, at the same time, quite a good, 
if old, Cabbage. In former years it used to 
be much grown by the market gardeners, 
who considered it to have few equals for 
earliness, quality, and freedom from bolting. 
I once saw a breadth of over 2,000 plants, 
and a more level lot I have never seen since 
—not a ‘“‘rogue’’ among them. I may be 
wrong, but I have always. had the impression 
that Ellam’s Early Dwarf is neither more nor 
less than another old favourite, Early Rain- 
ham, under a different name. Be that as it 
may, the variety is a good one. W. McG. 


Dandelions as salad 


Where the characteristic flavour of the 
Dandelion is appreciated in winter or other 
salads, a line or two of the large French 
variety ought to be sown round “about the 
present time. A long period of growth is 
essential for the production of strong roots, 
and these give the best results when lifted 
and forced. Thin the seedlings to 12 inches 
apart, lift the roots early in winter, and treat 
exactly. as Chicory. Kirk, 


Sowing Runner Beans 


In the majority of cases these are sown 
far too thickly, many being under the im- 
pression they get more produce ; but this is 
not so. Some years ago, when Hackwood 
was first sent out, I have often’ noticed the 
raiser put the seed 12 inches apart. I have 
never seen finer rows. Some years ago I 
saw six long rows of the long-podded types, 
a row of a sort.. Mr. Goatley told me the 





be sown and placed in a warm house to 


-in a ridge or mound over the hotbed a few 
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seeds were sown 12 riches apart. The crop. 
was enormous. In both instances the culture ~ 

was of the best. This season there is a short- 
age of sceds and the price is very high. It 






2 wll be necessary to sow as thinly as possible, ~ 


and not till the soil gets warm, especially — 
where this is of a clayey nature. On several 
occasions I have used old seed with good re-— 
sults by sowing in light soil in boxes and ~ 
standing ina cold frame. It is unwise to sow 
in heat. I do not consider it safe to sow till 
the end of May or early June. Seedlings” 
raised then are just as early and more 


vigorous. Hf CROOK. 
FRUIT 


Strawberries failing 


I shall be much obliged if you will auvisedy 
me, through the’ medium ‘of your paper, as 
ito the culture of Strawberries. They.used to_ 
do very well in this garden, but for the last” 
three years we have had very poor crops. 
There_is a good deal of lime in the soil, and 
it is the type of soil which gets caked and 7 
hard. I am particularly anxious to know 
the following facts:—Is it better to plant: 
runners singly or in a triangle as some ad-) 
vise? If one manures in the autumn with 
well-decayed farmyard manure does one 
leave this entirely untouched, ofshould it be 
forked in at the end of the winter ? Any | 
‘other cultural directions will bea great help. 

‘* CONSTANT READER.’ 


tit iis curious, seeing that Strawberries” 
have hitherto done well “wiith you, why they” 
should not do so now. In soil such as that 
mentioned it should, if itrenched or double- 
dug in late summer and liberally manured, ~ 
and if young plants which have been layered” 
into pots are set out on the same about. 
the middle or the end. of August pr oduce: 
excellent crops at least four seasons in suc 
cession. A valuable addition to manure fo 
sucha soil is wood-ashes, burnt garden re- 
fuse, and ia fair proportion of leaf-mould. 
If manure is placed on the beds between the 
rows in autumn it should remain there until” 
spring, when the residue may be very lightly 
pointed in, or in case of much destruiction. 
being likely if pointing is carried out merelys 
rake off the. roughest of the material and 
leave the soil intact. The autumnal and 
winter ‘rains will wash out the manurial pro 
perties of the mulch, so that by spring that 
which is left is of no great value from a 
manurial point of view. With regard to 
planting, if well established in small pots 
layering being done as soon ‘as layers are 
available—one plant at each station suffices. 
Some we know plant two or three rooted 
runners at each station, but this is quite 
unnecessary if the plants are prepared ‘as OU 
lined above, and not only tis a border, bed, 
or plantation, as the’ case may’ be, more 
quickly formed, but a crop jis the reward the 
year after planting. In ‘the other instance 
the crop is of little value the first season. } 










































Melons in frames 
A few seeds of suitable varieties may now 


germinate. Insert the seeds singly, broad end 
uppermost, in small pots of soil consisting 

mainly of fibrous loam with the addition of a 
little leaf-soil. Hotbeds for this purpose 
should be not less than 3 feet in height and 
about 18 inches larger than the frame all 
round. Such a bed should retain sufficient 
heat for about six weeks, when short Gras 

placed round the frames will revive the hea 
i the weather should be cold. Place the soil 


days before planting to allow it to become 
taoroughly werd through. A) Pore. 


™~ 


: S spring advances there is much to be 
5 done in connection with Chrysanthe- 
-A mums. When all is well with them 
progress is rapid, and there should be no 
delay, therefore, in shifting the young speci- 
“mens into larger pots. A few days will 
suffice to get them in a pot-bound state when 
in small ones, and just as important as re- 
potting is the giving of ample space. If in 
any way crowded the few days mentioned 
would be sufficient to draw the stems up soft 
‘and spindly. At this period it is advisable 
that all, whether cuttings rooting or plants 
growing on, should be in cool frames on a 
moist bottom, the warmth of a greenhouse 
being certain to produce weedy growth be- 
sides making a sure opening for the spread 
of green-fly. Young plants are dealt with in 
‘two or three ways. They are potted singly 
in small pots about 23 inches, and these go 
into those of 4-inch diameter. Others are 
‘placed two in a pot of slightly larger dimen- 
‘sions than the first-named, the next shift 
being to 48’s or 5;inch, or even a size larger. 
‘The latter method is much favoured either in 
‘perfecting the big bloom for exhibition and 
other purposes or when the plants are grown 
for a quantity of flowers. Starting them 
‘thus young is a better way than putting a 
‘couple into larger pots later; no difficulty 
arises in making the compost firm as the 
final stages ‘are reached. 
_ Use soil for potting that is sweet. 
loam which thas been well rotted and been 
‘placed under cover to dry is excellent, and 
‘the fibrous portion should be kept for the 
bottom of the pots; a small quantity of 
rotted leaves sifted may be ‘helpful, but great 
attention is given to broken mortar-rubble, 
which keeps the whole porous. One requires 
nothing different from the above, and after 
the earlier stages of the plants leaf-mould 
may well be done without. Pot firmly. 
This assists a short solid growth. When the 
soil is not pressed in, subsequent growth 
May be quick, but of a soft character that 
tends to the loss of foliage and immature 
| wood. : 
| In early spring, training may be attended 
to. When, for example, a bush is desired, 
the point of tthe plant should be pinched out. 
‘The plant really will branch of itself, and it 
is just a matter of choice whether this stop- 
ping be done. It is sure, at any rate, to 
‘keep the branches down nearer the pot than 
when left untouched, in the case of most 
sorts. Topping in April is done, also, in the 
‘case of a few late kinds when the considera- 
‘tion is exhibiting; to bring the same into 
} line as regards time with the majority. The 
Variety Majestic is’ an illustration. Possibly 
‘the better way to deal with such varieties js 
to put in cuttings in March or April, run up 
one stem, and then select the earliest flower- 
‘bud that appears—just a single bloom on a 
‘plant. ; 
_ This single stem idea is recommended to 
those who desire to get the most out of their 
Chrysanthemums in size and general develop- 
ment. It is gaining in favour with growers 
who compete for prizes, and when two, or 
en three of such plants are grown in one 
pot, then in the matter of room under glass 
tater there is no great loss. The gain is in 
having the greater number of superior 
samples of bloom. 
__ Training the plants in spring in the case of 
‘the earlier-rooted ones is confining them to 
_one stem for the giant flower, allowing the 
branching later to come in a natural way, 
and then concentrating on a limited number. 
, There is nothing gained and much to lose by 
tampering with the upward direction of such 
young plants. 
1 Spring, also, much may be done in the 
of mastering inSect pests. The more 
Ran so : 
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j Chrysanthemums: Gultural Reminders 


troublesome are green-fly and the leaf-mining 
maggot. The latter, indeed, of late years 
has become a difficulty, but if a sharp look- 
out be kept there should be little to worry 
one afterwards. The grub shows its marks 
in the white streaks on the leaves. Pick off 
such foliage, and it thas been found that 
sprinkling the leaves with liquid of soot in a 
weak state makes these distasteful to the 
fly, and so does good. Neglect is certain to 
give the pest indicated the mastery, and later 
in the season the grower may give the battle 
up as ‘hopeless. I have this spring dealt with 
infested stocks, but can claim the upper- 
hand. Green-fly is comparatively easy to 
manage. A dusting with Tobacco-powder 
should do all that is required, and in bad 
cases fumigating with the ordinary nicotine 
compounds. Green-fly is encouraged if the 
air-giving of the frame be faulty. Avoid cold 
draughts, yet in sunny or otherwise warm 
weather the air should reach the Chrysanthe- 
mums in abundance, for too much heat, as 
well as cold, assists the above. So will 
allowing a plant to droop through want of 
water. This weakens it and provides an op- 
portunity for diseases or pests. 

The subject being noticed is a moisture- 

loving’ one; still, in spring stages and when 
the plants are comparatively small some care 
is necessary. It is well to water thoroughly 
just before any repotting takes place, but 
withhold this for a few days after; just 
sprinkle the leaves, that is all, except shade 
for a day or two, These items prevent any 
serious check. In ordinary times watering 
overhead is not done to any great extent; a 
moist bottom with the general conditions of 
moisture in the air is sufficient. If the 
grower adds much to this, mildew is sure to 
appear. 
- From a purely commercial outlook there js 
something in following the plan of putting a 
couple of voung plants together, because to- 
day other than well-grown flowers are a drug 
in the markets. It is easier to obtain a pay- 
ing number of blooms from one pot with a 
pair than singly, for it is not the number of 
pots that count so much as quality of bloom 
from. well-developed branches. The practice 
of growing Chrysanthemums in the ground 
and then lifting to place under cover is not 
likely to help in furnishing the high-class 
produce desirable. A good deal of this really 
never gets beyond the street ‘hawker, and is 
responsible for the glut complained of 
annually. 

Flowers of a lasting nature in respect to 
Chrysanthemums are those that make it 
worth while to devote a considerable amount 
of labour to, as blooms of poor quality give 
little in the way of remuneration to the 
grower. It will be well when all save the 
early outdoor kinds are cultivated as pot 
plants throughout their season. 


Single Chrysanthemums 


A few years ago opinions were freely ex- 
pressed as to the future of single Chrysanthe- 
mums. Mensa was then the most talked of 
variety, and it was said that nothing larger 
was required. At that time there was some 
justification for these expressions, for in seem- 
ing to increase the size many were obtaining 
blooms approaching those of poorly-grown 
Japanese, and were little better in shape. 
While in a large measure this was due to 
wrong culture, there was a number of 
varieties which could not be produced perfect, 
hence the outcry for more of the Mensa type. 
This has been answered in a way which, if 
not exactly conforming to the ideas of those 
concerned only. with light decoration, has 
appealed to the popular imagination, and no 
tyne enjoys more favour at the present time 
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than the disbudded single. As shown by the 
leading trade growers, this is not difficult to 
understand, for though large, there is no 
coarseness whatever in the best sorts, and 
they have remarkable lasting qualities. Of 
equal importance is the fact that very few 
inferior varieties are catalogued, and if 
ragged or too full blooms result the fault is 
one to be corrected in a cultural manner 
another season. 

Where some experience disappointment 
with the large-flowered type is in attempting 
to alter their natural habit of growth by stop- 
ping. Some are naturally tall, but which, if 
first-class flowers are to be obtained must be 
put. up with. Examples of this kind are 
Phyllis Cooper, Portia, and all the Godfrey 
set, and yet their blooms have no superior. 
There is plenty of medium growers. 
Sandown Radiance, Jessica, Catriona, and 
Absolute are typical ones, but they will not 
do with stopping as practised with decorative 
stuff generally. I prefer to root the cuttings 
in February, three in a small pot, and allow 
them to grow naturally until the end of May. 
All are then looked over, and such as show 
no signs of breaking have the growing 
points taken out. This invariably leads to 
buds appearing the last week in August or 
early in September, and they are fully de- 
veloped blooms by the middle of November. 


a 


Chrysanthemum cuttings 


These are now plentiful, and ought to be 
put in to the necessary extent. While a cool 
cutting-bed is, no doubt, desirable, those who 
have to handle large numbers in order to 
provide plenty of cut bloom will find that no 
harm follows if the cuttings be dibbled 
thickly into a moderately-heated propagating- 
case. There they quickly root, and as soon 
as rooting takes place the little plants may 
be boxed off and ultimately potted singly. 

W. McG. 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


Judging cut flowers “ arranged 
for effect ’’ 


A problem which judges at exhibitions 
have to face to-day when adjudicating on cut 
flowers arranged for table decoration is to 
centre their attention on the blossoms without 
regard to the elaborateness or otherwise-of 
the vessel containing them. This is not 
always an easy. matter when the schedule 
stipulates ‘ arranged for effect,’’ which often 
puts a judge in a tight corner. We have, 
more than once, seen simple flowers like 
Tropzolums with a little greenery placed by 
deft fingers in costly epergnes (sometimes 
hired for the occasion!), beautiful examples 
of the silversmith’s art, awarded premier 
honours, whilst Roses, necessitating culture 
and care, have had second place. It should 
be made clear by those who have the com- 
pilation of schedules how far ‘* window 
dressing’’ is allowed where the words 
“arranged for effect’? are ‘included. It 
seems to me, as an old exhibitor, that 
quality and arrangement of flowers alone 
should govern the award, and not the beauty 
of the receptacle containing them. Another 
problem which a judge is frequently up 
against is the repetition of classes where 
Roses are shown, ‘‘ Six Roses, one variety, 


- any section.’ It is typical of many schedules, 


and leaves-it open’ to the grower to stage 
what he likes. The consequence is that one 
notices sorts like Mme. Butterfly, Irish 
Elegance, Rev. F. Page-Roberts, to name 
only a few, at the same exhibition staged re- 
peatedly, somewhat bewildering the public, 
who expects a variety. MIDLANDER. 
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We have received a copy of a new book 
with the above title, and as subrtitle, ‘“‘A 
Catalogue of Approved Scientific and Com- 
mon Names of Plants in American Com- 
merce,’’ produced by the American Joint Com- 
mittee on Horticultural Nomenclature. The 
Committee, which was formed in 1915, is 
composed of representatives of the American 
Society of Nurserymen, the American Phar- 
maceutical Society, and several associations 
of professional horticulturists, and has the 
co-operation of the American Seed Trade 
Association, the Gladiolus Society, and a num- 
ber of kindred societies. In 1917 it issued an 
official code of standardised plant names 
which has been extensively adopted and used, 
and is now superseded by the volume under 
review. It has undertaken a work of great 
importance and value, and to bring this home 
to our readers we cannot do better than utilise 
some of the information contained in the pre- 
face. Thus the Committee stated in 1917 that 
the confusion of names in the horticultural 
world was so great as to clog popular plant 
knowledge and actually to limit to no small 
degree the use of certain trees, shrubs, and 
flowers. For example, take the common 
Virginia Creeper. This was catalogued 
under no less than six Latin names, while as 
common names we had Woodbine, American 
Woodbine, Virginia and Virginian Creeper, 
American Ivy, Wild Woodvine, and Five- 
fingered Ivy. As a still worse example, 
Nympheea alba may be cited, whith in Van 
Wijk’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Plant Names”? is 
credited with 15 English, 44 French, 105 Ger- 
man, and 81 Dutch common names, or a total 
of 245 vernacular -appellations—a ridiculous 
state of affairs, and obviously detrimental to 
the interest of the horticultural trade and 
everybody interested in gardening. Then the 
preface has a subheading: ‘‘ Botanists Dis- 
agree.’? They certainly do; in fact a great 
part of the energies of some of them appears 
to be devoted to endeavouring to upset one 
another’s work. A glance at those valuable 
publications, the ‘‘ Kew Hand Lists ”’ (which 
fulfil in part the object of this American pro- 
duction, but give little information as to other 
than Latin names), shows them to be very 
much filled up with synonyms, while those 
enormous tomes, the ‘‘ Index Kewensis,’’ can 
be viewed rather in the light of a monument 
to errors of lack of co-ordination and system 
among systematic botanists. But the 
American Committee is more tactful. It 
says: ‘‘ When any new group of plants is 
studied more carefully and thoroughly than 
before new facts are sure to be discovered 
which may alter the classification and nomen- 
clature based on previous incomplete know- 
ledge. Absolute and permanent fixity of 
botanical nomenclature therefore cannot be 
insured by any arbitrary agreement.’’ It is 
therefore natural further on to meet with 
this statement: ‘It will be noticed that in 
this work many plants are listed only by their 
Latin names. In such cases the Committee 


will welcome the suggestion of suitable 
common names for “insertion in future 


editions.”’ 

On examining the work our opinion is that 
it has been well performed by the galaxy of 
specialists whose services. were enlisted. 
Quite a number of names which are very well 
known and-honoured in this country are 
among them; of these, Prof. Sargent and Dr. 
Richden, of the Arnold Arboretum, and Dr. 
L. H. Bailey may be cited. A Japanese 
~ scientist has assisted, but not a single English 
specialist is included. This raises for con- 
sideration the point whether the work is of 

* “Standardised Plant Names,’ ty the American Joint 


Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature. Salem, Massa- 
chusetts. Price not stated. 


. . . 4 
-scribers to receive its benefits. 
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much value to English horticulturists. Cer- 
tainly it is; it would be a desirable acquisition 
for almost any horticultural library. We re- 
gret not being able to state its price, or the 


easiest method of obtaining it, but anticipate © 


that on reading our review the Secretary of 
the Committee will supply the desired infor- 
mation for our columns. The book could 
easily be increased in size (notably by the 
addition of many more synonyms), but it is 
open to question if that would be desirable. 
To give some idea of its scope it may be 
stated that the book has 546 pages; that 
Dahlia occupies 11 pages, Gladiolus 21, Iris 
38, Orchids 40, and Rosa 50, but Rhododen- 
dron only four pages, while fruits are rather 
scantily dealt with. Searching for an example 
of the volume’s defects we immediately found 
one by turning up Cytisus, and observing that 
neither C. Beani, C. Dallimorei, nor C. 
kewensis are included. 

The book is a worthy example of American 
enterprise. Most of the information it con- 
tains could be got by search in a variety of 
publications, such as the leading nursery- 
men’s lists, but we should welcome an Eng- 
lish rival to it in an equally handy and well- 
got-up form. 


Annual Festival 
U Mrs. Sherwood), the annual festival in 
Victoria, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., on 
upper table were, among others, Mrs. M. 
Rochford, Mr. H.W.Nutting, Mr. R.J. Sains- 
Mr. Chas. Denney,’ Mr. Chas. Loud, Mr. 


Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 
NDER the chairmanship of Mr. Edward 
N. Sherwood (who was accompanied by 
aid of the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund 
was held in the Edward VII. Room, Hotel 
Wednesday, May 7. The company numbered 
some 150. Supporting the Chairman at the 
Campbell, Sir Thos. Mackenzie, G.C.M.G., 
Mr. Leonard Sutton, J.P., Mr. Raymond 
bury, Major Porter, Mr..W. L. Bradbury, 
Mr. C. Graham White, Mr. A. T. Frankish, 
L. H. Powell, Mr. Henry Hicks, and Mr. 
G. N. Bunyard. The vice-chairs were occu- 


pied by Mr. David Ingamells, Mr. Geo. H., 


Barr, Mr. J. MicLeod, Mr. Henry ‘Miles, Mr. 


-J..M. Bridgeford, and Mr. R. B. Leach. 


Founded in 1887 to commemonate the dia- 
mond jubilee of Queen Victoria, and sup- 
ported entirely by voluntary contributions, 
the Royal Gardeners’, Orphan Fund has, in 
its 37 years’ existence, expended over £43,000 
in maintaining and stanting in life orphan 
children of gardeners elected by the sub- 
Elected chil- 
dren receive 5s. per week up to their fifteenth 
birthday (being brought up in private homes 
by relatives or other guardians selected by 
the Committee), but the Committee has 
power, under exceptional circumstances, to 
continue allowances for a further period not 
exceeding two yeans. In addition to these 
allowances the Committee has discretionary 
powers to grant certain sums to provide outt- 


fits or otherwise promoting the start in life of © 


any orphan who has ceased to be entitled to 
the benefits of the Fund under the age limit. 
The Fund has only an assured income (from 
investments) of £4350, and a sum of about 
£1,400 is required to pay the allowances in 
the current year, 

In giving the toast of the evening, 
‘* Prosperity to the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund,’ Mr. Edward Sherwood (who. is 
Treasurer as well as the Chairman of the 
Festival Dinner, being the second generation 
of the Sherwoods to occupy the latter posi- 
tion), detailing the objects of the Fund and 
its present position as already set out, made 
a strong plea for continued and increasing 
support for it, there being something like 100 


i. 


- 250 guineas; Mr. Wm. Sherwood, 52° 
guineas; Messrs. Sutton wand Sons, 50 


















































orphaned children looking to their donations 
for their care and start fn life. Their chief 
supporters were the amateur and professional 
gardeners, and while the Committee grate- 
fully acknowledged ‘the help which came 
from the trade, in one way or another, it 
would like to see many more annual sub- 
scribers from that section of ithe ‘horticultural 
community. ; 
Later in the evening Mr. G. F. Tinley, the 
Acting Secretary, announced subscriptions 
and donations amounting to over £1,200. 
This sum included :—Mr. Edward Sherwood, 


guineas; Mr. Leonard ‘Sutton, 10 guineas; 
Messrs. Rothschild and Sons, 25 guineas; 
Mr. J. McLeod, £25; Mr. J. E. Dixon, 425* 
Mr. H. J. Jones, 28 guineas; Mr. W. Auton, | 
£15; Messrs. Geo. Bunyard and Co., Ltd.,— 
#15; Mr. R..B. Leach, 13 guineas; Messrs. 
Chas. Jeffrey and Son, 10 guineas; Mr. Chas. 
Denny, £10;, Messrs. Barr and Sons, 10 
guineas; Mr. Edward Manwaring, 10 
guineas; Mr. Geo. Reynolds, 415; Sir 
Harry Veitch, 10 guineas; Mrs. May Camp- 
bell, 10 guineas; Messrs. Corry and Co., 10% 
guineas; Mr. Geo. Monro, 10 guineas; Mr. 
A. Rayner, 10 guineas; Mr. J. T. Hemming- 
way, 1o guineas; Mr. David Ingamells’ list, 
#91; Mr. W. Nutting’s list, 457 6s.; Mr. 
J. M. Bridgeford’s list, 445; and Me. G. F.) 
Tinley’s list, 457 7s. 6d. : : 

Mr. Leonard Sutton, one of the\trustees of 
the Fund, responded to the principal toast, 
and contended that as they derived some ,of 
their greatest pleasures in life from garden- 
ing and gardens it was their bounden duty to ~ 
remember those who, by their skill and 
labours, were responsible for providing the 
floral delights that gratified their sense of the 
beautiful. No finer way of showing their ap-~ 
preciation could be found than in doing what © 
lay in their power to care for the widows and 
orphans of those fallen on bad times. It was 
of the utmost importance that those charities 
which were established in the glorious Vie- 
torian era should be kept in a condition of 
freedom fiom financial anxiety. The re- 
maining toast was that of ‘‘ The Visitors,” 
proposed by Mr. Peter R. Barr, and coupled 
with it was the name of Sir Thos. Mackenzie. 
They were specially interested in Sir Thomas, 
he said, from the fact that during the war, 
when New Zealand voted a large sum of 
money for English charities, he was instru- 
mental in £4,100 going to the Fund. 


Obituary 
Mr. B. Wynne 


We regret to announce the death on May 
2nd, at Feltham, of Mr. B. Wynne, at the 
age of 78. Mr. Wynne was born in Wales, 
and joined the staff of the R.H.S. in the old 
Chiswick davs of 1866. From there he went 
to the Gardeners’ Chronicle, on the staff of 
which he remained for many years, finally 
leaving to start The Gardening World, which 
he conducted for several years. He was ap-_ 
pointed ‘Secretary of the Royal Gardeners” 
Orphan Fund, on Mr. Barron resigning in 
1899, and continued in this position until ill-— 
health compelled him to curtail ‘his activities” 
He leaves one son and one daughter. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED — 
Kelway and Son, Langport.—List of 
Gladioli. 
Morle and Co., Lid., 150-156, Finchley 
Road, N.W.—Roses, trees and shrubs, hardy 
plants, etc. 
Wm. Treseder, Ltd., Cardiff.—Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums, etc. ; 
Daniels Bros., Norwich.—Summer 
and borders, 1924. 
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“May 17, 1924 


T this show one usually finds a number 
of special subjects which had been in- 
tended for the great spring festival at 
‘Chelsea, but which ‘had refused to wait. 
This season has not encouraged premature 
blooming, and such groups were less - in 
evidence than usual. No doubt the June 
meeting will be enriched by the Chelsea 
“‘ aftermath ” this year. Some lovely groups 
of Roses, forced shrubs, R'hododendrons, 
and a few splendid private exhibits made up 
an exceedingly attractive show. Quite the 
star turn of the show was a magnificent 
group of Hippeastrums (Amaryilis) shown 
by  Lit:-Col. Sir: Geo. Holford):-K.C.V.O., 
C.1.E., from Westonbirt, Glos. This exhibit 
ocoupied an entire table and contained some 
hundreds of the gorgeous blooms, of perfect 
form and colouring, ranging through every 
shade of pink, crimson, and scarlet, and in- 
cluding some lovely pure white varieties. 
One noted such conspicuous varieties as 
Cardinal Beaton (a rich crimson with deeper 
throat), Sigismund (salmon-pink, mottled 
and splashed like a+ ripe Pippin), Rose 
Damask (a rich rosy-cerise colour), Flash- 
light (a dazzling scarlet), and White Foam 
and White Pearl (both pure white). These 
are but a few taken at random from. this 
really wonderful collection. Adjoining this 
was another surprise exhibit by Mr. Beckett, 
from the famous gardens at Aldenham, 
which consisted of about 50 large and splen- 
did plants of Gardenia florida, whose strong 
and fascinating fragrance attracted a con- 
tinuous crowd of admirers. <A delightful 
group of cut Roses from Messrs. Silvester, 
Baker Street, W., proved a centre of attrac- 
_tion. The blooms, which were all popular 
market varieties, such as Richmond, 
Chatenay, Ophelia, etc., were so perfect in 
form and so beautifully arranged in large 
bowls that they could not fail to attract at- 
tention. 


Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, Col- 
chester, staged a charming and_representa- 
tive group of Roses, conspicuous amongst 
them being Covent Garden (a rich crimson) 
and America (clear rose-pink). Roses were 
also well shown by Messrs. Frank Cant and 
~Co., Colchester, chiefly weeping and rambler 
varieties, ‘and by Rev. J. H. Pemberton, 
-Havering-atte-Bower, who staged a pretty 
group of the dwarf Polyantha varieties. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Enfield, 
brought a lovely group of Carnations and 
cut Roses, also a group of greenhouse 
plants, including the yellow Arum (Calla 
Elliotiana), Acacias in variety, and a very 
‘rare plant with small blue, leguminous 
“flowers named ‘Psoralia pinnata. Messrs. 
-Allwood Bros. also exhibited a very fine dis- 
play of Carnations, which included a good 
collection of their free-flowering garden 
hybrid) Allwoodii. Perpetual Carnations 
were also well shown by Messrs. ( Eengel- 
“mann, Saffron Walden. Messrs. R. H. 
Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, built up a gorgeous 
bank of mixed Tulips in colours and varieties 
too numerous to mention. Le Reve (a rich 
-satiny-pink overlaid with brownish-buff like 

shot silk) is a charming bloom, and 
-Prosperine (a lovely shade of magenta) was 
also a conspicuous variety. This group was 
| interspersed with the blue Iris Celestial and 
; _ bordered with bowls of Violas. } 

A charming collection of Tulips was also 
Messrs. 


, 


Bison by B. Pinney, Blandford. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


May 13th, 1924 


J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, 
Notts, and Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, 
both showed their magnificent groups of 
Narcissi, which have been such a feature of 
recent shows. Messrs. Jiohn Waiterer, Sons, 
and Crisp, Twyford, exhibited a very attrac- 
tive group of Rhododendrons in many varie- 
ties. Princess, Juliana (a lovely blushypink 
with crimped petals), Corona (a very attrac- 
tive. bloom of cherry-rose colour), and 
fastuosum flore- pleno (bright lavender- 
mauve) were amongst ‘the varieties which 
claimed immediate attention. A group of 
the white and sweetly-scented Himalayan 
Rhododendron fragrantissimum was brought 
by Messrs. L.-R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, 
included in a large mixed group of Clematis, 
Azaleas, Boronias, etc. Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert, S'outhgate, brought a nice group 
of mixed Azaleas, the conspicuous feature be- 
ing a centre-piece of A. rhombica (a bright 
and startling magenta colour, but with a 
rather ragged and untidy habit). 


A pretty mixed group of garden flowers 
was exhibited by the Middlesex County 
Mental Hospital, Napsbury, St. Allbans, con- 
sisting of Geum Mrs, Bradshaw, Calceolaria 
Stuarti, Canterbury Bells, Carnations, Pelar- 
goniums, etc., all remarkably. well grown 
and charmingly arranged. 


A fine mixed group of flowering shrubs 
came from Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, who make a speciality of these sub- 
jects. Prunus, Magnollias, Flowering Crabs, 
Spiraas, Berberis, and Cytisus praecox were 
all well grown and unusually floriferous. 
Another pretty group of a similar character 
was staged by Mr. George C. Whitelegg, 
Chislehurst, the principal feature being a 
collection of new Kurume Azaleas in several 
colours. A centre group of Kalmia latifolia 
added a itouch of distinction to the exhibit. 
From E. H. Watson, Esq., The Priory, Mill 
Hill, came a charming group of greenhouse 
plants, chiefly Calceolarias, including the 
graceful yellow Clibrani, and a collection of 
C. profusa hybrids in many colours. The 
group also included Nemesias, Draczenas, 
Ferns, etc., and made a very effective exhibit. 


An exhibit of sprays cut from flowering 
shrubs, including Cherries, Magnolias, 
Genistas, etc., was shown by Messrs. Chas. 
Turner, Slough, and a remarkably fine dis- 
play of well-flowered shrubs from Messrs. 
R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, filled a large 
corner of the hall. 

Lady Rayleigh, from the gardens _ at 
Terling Place, Chelmsford, sent half-a-dozen 
plants of the rather uncommon Echiumis, 
with splendid flower-spikes some 3 feet high. 


A charming group of Iris Regelio-Cyclus 
shown by Messrs. Bunyard, Maidstone, with 
a collection of alpine plants commanded at- 
tention, the delicate markings of the soft 
purple and brown flowers proving a great 
attraction. 

Violas and the usual collections of alpine 
plants were well shown by several firms, a 
particularly charming effort being that by 
Messrs. Carter Page and Co., London Wall, 
which included numerous rare Primulas, 
Gentians, and many other subjects all beauti- 
fully arranged. Messrs. John Waterer, 
Sons, and Crisp, and Mr. Maurice Prichard, 
Christchurch, also made pretty and highly- 
coloured rock gardens. 


A lovely group of Auriculas from James 
Douglas, Great Bookham, brilliant Anemones 
from Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., West 
Drayton, and rare Rhododendrons from Mr, 
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G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, were other con- ~ 
spicuous contributions to a remarkably suc- 
cessful and interesting show. 


LIST OF AWARDS 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 
First-Class Certificate 


Lelio-Cattleya Imperatrice Regina, from Sir Geo. Holford 
(Gr., Mr. Alexander), Westonbirt. 


Medal 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill 
Park, Entield: 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificate 


Tris Turkoman, from Mr. G. W. Dykes, Royal Horticultural 
Society; Daphne rupestris grandiflora, from Messrs. Tucker and 
Son, Oxford, 


Awards of Merit 
Primula hybrida James Pigg, from Mr. Dalrymple, Batley, 
Southampton; Geum reptans, Keston type, from Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent; Cerasus serrulata Ojochin, from Mr. Notcutt, 
Woodbr.dge; Pyrus Malus Wisley Crab, from the R.H.S. 
Gardens Wisley. 
Medals 


GOLD.—Sir G. Holford, for Amaryllis. 


SILVER GILT BANKSIAN —Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham 
House, Elstree, Herts. (Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), for Gardenias; Mr. 
J. Watson, Mill Hill, for Calceolarias, etc. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester, 
for Roses; Mr. Notentt, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., for Carnations; Mental Hospical, Napsbury, for miscel- 
laneous stove and greenhouse plants; Mr. Jas. Douglas, for 
Auriculas; Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co , for Irises, etc. ; Messrs. 
Cheal and Sons, for flowering shrubs; Messrs. R. and G. Cuth- 
bert. for Azaleas; Mr. Prichard, Christchurch, for alpines; Mr. 
G. Renthe, for Rhododendrons, etc.; Mr. lL. R. Russell, for 
stove and greenhouse plants; Mr. G. Whitelegg, for Kurume 
Azaleas. 


BRONZE. BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Bakers, Itd., Codsall, for hardy 
plants; Mr. C. Elliott, for alpines; Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, 
for hardy plants; Mr. Prichard, Westmoors, for alpines, etc. ; 
Messrs Skelton and Kirby, for hardy plants; Messrs. Tucker, 
Oxford, for alpines; Mr. C. Tumer, for flowering shrubs ; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for hardy plants; Mr. F. G. Wood, 
for hardy plants; Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for Violas, etc. ; 
Messrs. F. Cant and Co., for Roses; Mr. G. W. Miller, Wisbech, 
for Polyanthuses, etc ; Messrs. 8. Low and Co., for Carnations ; 
Mr. Silvester, Baker Street, foc Roses; Mr. Yandell, Maiden- 
head, for Violas; Mr. C. Engelmann, for Carnations; Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, for Roses. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE 


Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp sent fruiting plants and gath- 
ered fruits of Strawberries Royal Sovereign, the Duke, and Sing 
George. The fruits of all the three varieties were large and well 
coloured. The best of the three in our opinion was Royal 
Sovereign, some very hanasome fruits being noted. 


Rose Marechal Niel 


Notwithstanding the fact that many years 
have elapsed since Maréchal Niel was intro- 
duced, its beautiful fragrant yellow blooms 
are still looked upon with great favour by 
many growers and admirers of Roses. It 
never had, like other Roses, a reputation 
for doing well out of doors, and it is, with 
few exceptions, best known as one which 
thrives in a cold or temperate house. It is 
questionable whether for pot culture any 
other variety has enjoyed a popularity half as 
great. As a climber for a greenhouse roof it 
has few equals; certainly none where colour 
is concerned. For cutting, no Rose has had 
a greater commercial value, and I well. re- 
member houses where, 40 years ago, the roofs 
in early spring were literally laden with many 
hundreds of blossoms. It was the favourite 
button-hole Rose of that time. The weak- 
ness of Maréchal Niel lay in its susceptibility 
to canker, which affected old plants, and in 
particular those which had been budded. 
This led to many people growing on younger 
plants and discarding plants that had become 
attacked. It is not a Rose, nor never has 
been one, which could be planted out of doors 
to take its chance in winter. Its constitution 
is too delicate to run such risks, but with 
slight protection as that afforded by a cold 
house, or, better still, one im which heat may 
be applied as required, Maréchal Niel is a 
Rose to be desired and looked after to-day, 
owing to the freedom with which its charm- 
ing flowers are borne. It represents still all 
that is beautiful and refined, and has lost 
none of its gracefulness after all these years. 

LEAHURST, 
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Answets to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiron of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be. sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake. to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Cyclamens failing 


Perhaps you would kindly say why the 
blooms, some 30 in number, of an apparently 
healthy white Cyclamen should all have been 
twisted and distorted ~similar to those en- 
closed. No sign of green-fly is in evidence. 
The age of the corm in question is about four 
years, but other plants of the same age have 
flowered very saitisfactorily; one, indeed, 
seven years old, has been a wonderful sight, 
with 86 large pink blooms perfectly formed. 
It iis curious that these mis-shapen flowers 
seem, as a rule, to be white. That, at any 
rate, has been my experience. 

M. J. Lipscoms. 

[This is usually caused by an insect known 
as thrip, which injures the buds when they 
are partially developed by puncturing sand 
sucking their juices. The result is that when 
the blooms expand they become twisted and 
mis-Shapen, and in some cases but im- 
perfectly formed. The remedy is always. to 
maintain the surroundings on which the 
plants are grown, such as lashes, spar, or 
gravel, covering the stages in a moist state. 
If allowed to become dry thrip will soon put 
in an appearance and trouble follow when 
the plants begin. to bloom., It iis always a 
good plan to vaporise tthe plants as soon as 
the buds begin to form and prior ‘to the ex- 
pansion of the first few blooms. Sometimes 
an isolated plant, particularly of the white 
varieties, will produce flowers which are de- 
ficient of petals and flattened instead of being 
formed in the usual way. Nothing can be 
done to improve matters in this instance, and 
we have usually discarded such plants as 
soon-as it Was seen imperfect blooms were 
being prioduced.] 


Weevils on Irises 

I should be very much obliged for re- 
commendations for treatment of the fol- 
lowing trouble:—I «have a quantity of 
two fine varieties of Iris orientalis, beautiful 
in bud and flower. There are large clumps 
in a border, and a bed of it on the edg® of a 
lawn. I noticed, the other day, that the 
leaves were dreadfully eaten, and looked as if 
they had been fired at by a gun. I could 
find no slugs, and theyhad, in common with 
other Irises been heavily dressed with bonfire- 
ash, and tthe soil is very sandy and not of a 
sluggy nature. Last night, slug-hunting the 
rock garden and Lily beds with a powerful 
electric lamp and hatpin, I remembered my 
Iris, and went and inspected. On every leaf 
were little brown beetles of the weevil type 
busy eating. I caught and crushed a large 
number, but one -has to be ‘‘ nippy,” as at a 
touch they drop off and go to ground among 
the old leaves. I have never had this pest 
before, and fear they may attack my Earlam 
Hall Montbretias, and the larve are sure to 
be equally pernicious. Cian you suggest any 
remedy, such as nicotine spray being of any 
use? It has been a bad spring for enemies, 
my Gooseberry and most of my Pear blossom 


destroyed by bullfinches and a heavy toll by 
slugs of my choice Primulas and young Lily 
and Pzony shoots. In addition, a well- 
known raiser of Daffodils sent me last year 
some lovely seedling poeticus and calathinus 
hybrids, and with them eel-worm and the 
lesser Daffodil fly. Over a third have gone 
home, five and six maggots in a bulb. 
MEILOR BRIDGMAN. 
[With regard to the weevils on Irises, the 
only thing we can suggest is spraying the 
leaves with arsenate of lead, putting cards or 
boards smeared with grease, such as is used 
for banding trees, about near the plants, and 


then flashing a light on them at night or | 


touching them. The weevils then fall onto 
the grease and stick. The Daffodil bulbs 
should be given the hot-water treatment as 
recommended by the leading Daffodil 
growers. | 


Incarvillea Delavayi 

(M. Crouch).—This plant is not fastidious 
as to aspect, though we would not plant it in 
a northerly one. Any good, open position 
with soil deep, light, rich, and fairly sandy 
will'suit it. iA good depth must be given, as 
the plant is decidedly a ‘tap-rooting subject; 
indeed, not unlike the Dock. Plant in a 
richly-prepared bed at once, keeping the 
crown about 1 inch below the surface. Some 
of the oldest should flower at three years old. 
In planting, keep the root straight down and 
not doubled up, with the plants 9 inches 
asunder. In cold districts the fleshy roots 
may be lifted sand stored like Dahlias, but 
must be covered with soil and not allowed to 
get dry. If you have a sunny wall you might 
try it at the foot of this, covering the crowns 
in the winter with dried leaves, say to the 
depth of 3 inches. 


Pelargoniums failing 

(James Bremner).—You are keeping the 
plants too close and too wet at the roots, with 
insufficient air to dry up the moisture. Try 
what keeping them drier at the roots will do. 
We fear you have watered too freely after 
repotting. 


TREES AND. SHRUBS 
The Cape Bladder Senna (Sutherlandia 


frutescens) 

(G. V. Kelcly)—In common with most 
natives of S. Africa this requires the pro- 
tection of a greenhouse during the winter. 
It is of a rather upright habit of growth and 
will flower freely when from 3 feet to 4 feet 
high. The scarlet. flowers, each about 13 
inches in length and borne in drooping 
racemes, make a goodly show during the 
summer. The general aspect of the plant 
when in bloom resembles that of Clianthus 
puniceus. The popular name of Bladder 
Senna is derived from the fact that the 
flowers are succeeded {by inflated seed-pods 
somewhat after the style of those of the 
Bladder Senna. It is often seen during the 


_ summer in the London parks. When exposed 


. 


~ weeds, the best way will be ‘to dig them out, 









































brighter than when they develop under glass. 
It ripens seeds from which young plants that 
will flower in a year may be raised. It can 
also be struck from cuttings. 


cee See RULE 
Grapes : 
(E. A. B. Winterton).—When you speak of 
pruning we take it to mean how many 
bunches should you leave on the rod. In the 
first place, reduce the number of bunches on — 
each shoot or lateral to one only—that the 
best. "Then as they develop, i.e., come into — 
flower and set, the bunches should again be — 
reduced 'to safe numbers, leaving no more ~ 
than the Vine is capable of bringing to per-_ 
fection. On a healthy rod 12 feet to 15 feet 
in length from 12 to 15 bunches will form a 
good crop, and this number should not be 
exceeded. In making the final reduction 
leave the best-shaped bunches and disposed 
as evenly as possible on either side of the rod. 
Start thinning the berries in the bunches as 
soon as they are well set. As regards: the © 
laterals, which you term branches, leave 
but one on each spur and stop them at the ~ 
second leaf beyond the bunch. Laterals on ~ 
which there are no bunches may be stopped © 
at the sixth or eighth leaf, according to the 
space at command for ‘training ‘them in, i.e., — 
tying them down to the trellis. 
Pear shoots dead : 
(B. W. J.).—As.there iis no trace of disease 
on the shoots sent we fear the tree is either 
dead or in a dying condition. As to what 
may have brought this about we are not in a 
position to say. 


MISCELLANEOUS ~ 


A weedy lawn 
(E. M. S.).—Seeing ithere are so many big — 


\ 


roots and all. Plantains, Daisies, and the | 
like that do not spning from the roots are ~ 
easily dealt with, and may be poisoned by ~ 
dipping a stout piece of wire into a small - 
bottle of sulphuric acid and inserting this into 
the heart of the plant. If this is twice re- 
peated the plants will die outJin a few days. 
A very weedy lawn is not worth the trouble ~ 
of hand-weeding, and a better plan is, in ~ 
autumn to dig up, fork out all weeds and ~ 
roots, level and sow down. 


The Snake millipede ig oe 

(B. E. Sheldon).—The insect which is eat-— 
ing your Potatoes is the Snake millipede. 
We have no doubt that the Potatoes have — 
been injured by slugs or some other pest, so 
that the tuber has decayed. They may be = 
trapped by burying pieces of Turnips, Man-~ 
gold Wurzel, Potatoes, or Carrots just below 
the surface of the ground. Stick a small © 
skewer in'tto each bit to show where it can ~ 
be found. Examine them every morning. © 
No ordinary insecticides seem ito havé any © 
effect on millipedes. = 


SHORT REPLY 


Miss Bowes.—Evidently a stray bulb. We 
should lift the bulb and give it a good posi- — 
tion. As sent it is a poor variety. = | 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

F. W. A.—1, Corydalis solida (syn. -C.@ 
bulbosa); 2, Berberis Darwini; 3, looks like © 
B. stenophylla. Please send fresh specimen; 
4, tthe plant you refer to is probably — 
Origanum Tourneforti. == 
Capt. E. A. S.—1, Myosotis sylvatica Blue — 
King; 2, Doronicum plantagineum (Leo-_ 
pard’s Bane); 3, Alyssum saxatile (Rock Mad-_ 
wort or Gold Dust). — ; 
A. F. S.—1, Berberis Darwini; 2, Anemone 
next week. ; 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Pictures at the Academy 


The one hundred and fifty-sixth exhibition 
of the Royal Academy of Arts was opened on 
May 5th. The anticipation of seeing a pic- 
ture of exceptional artistic value each year 
keeps interest alive, but the expectant result 
is very often disappointing. There is 
apparently no one picture in the Academy this 
year which can be said to be ‘‘ the picture of 
the year.’’ Portraiture is perhaps the 
favourite subject, while landscape, flowers, 
and fruit are shown on a very modest scale. 
Lovers of gardens will not, therefore, find 
much to please their eye, and fruit studies are 
very few; in fact they do not come up to the 
usual standard. 

“ Fruit,’? by Katherine E. Sargent, repre- 
sents a dish of mixed fruits, such as Pears, 
Grapes, Oranges, Lemons, and Plums, which 
is good, but the colouring is somewhat 
sombre. A rather striking picture is ‘‘ Cat 
and Fruit,’”? by Helen Mackenzie. A black 
cat sitting on a table is surrounded by fruit. 
It had evidently upset a dish containing 
Apples, Oranges, Lemons, and Nuts. 

A typical character is seen in ‘“‘A Street 
Merchant,”’ by R. Chuzo Matsuyama, which 
represents a man of the coster type holding 
Lemons in his hand which he is evidently sup- 
posed to be selling. A corner of a country 
market-place is depicted in ‘‘ A Wonderful 
Fairy Tale,’’ by Flora M. Reid. An old man 
is sitting on a rough bench of wood-with his 
little grand-daughter by his side, and he is 
telling her a fairy tale. They are surrounded 
by baskets of vegetables, eggs, and fowls. 
This is a very pleasing picture. 

Many varieties of flowers have been 
attempted as studies, but there is no doubt 


that the Rose is the favourite. Other flowers 
include Tulips, Violets, Hollyhocks, Chrys- 
anthemums, Narcissi, Stocks, Delphiniums, 
etc. A very good flower picture in arrange- 
ment of colour is that of ‘‘ Glorious Beauty,”’’ 
by the late Sydney Hayes, depicting a beauti- 
ful bunch of Tulips, Marguerites, Everlasting 
Flowers, and Convolvulus in a jar on a table. 
Another pretty picture is that of ‘‘ Flower 
Study,’’ by Ruth Hollingsworth. This repre- 
sents a rather prim little bunch of Roses, Nar- 
cissi, Forget-me-nots, etc., in a blue and 
white vase. ; 

A very brilliantly-coloured and picturesque 
picture is that of ‘‘ The Old Watergate,’’ by 
Tom Mostyn. The bright flowers and foliage 
contrast well with the dark figure of a boy 
on the steps of the watergate leading down 
to the water. In the picture ‘‘ Cacti,’’ by 
Ernest Board, we have a connoisseur in the 
shape of a monk looking with pride upon a 
pot of Cacti which he holds in his hands. 
There are eight other pots of Cacti standing 
on a table before him, and the bloom on the 
Cacti and the pots gives a very realistic effect. 

A very pretty design for a corner of a 
garden is given in the picture by Joseph Far- 
quharson, R.A., entitled ‘‘ Pansies.’’ -A star 
of Pansies on a beautifully-kept lawn, with 
an occasional Daisy to be seen here and there, 
a Rose-tree in the centre of the star, with 
Rambler Roses in the shape of bowers in the 
background, makes a very charming picture. 
Another ‘garden picture by the same artist, 
“Under a Pergola.’’ A pergola of Rambler 
Roses with a border of herbaceous plants in 
the foreground, with the sunlight peeping 
through the trees, forming shadows on the 


oe 


Vil 


gravel path, is a very pretty scene. Sydney 
Lee, R.A., in his picture, ‘‘ An English Land- 
scape,’’ represents a typical old-fashioned 
country cottage, with its out-buildings, a 
stream running by the side of the cottage, and 
the ruins of an old castle in the background ; 
very picturesque. 


NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY. 
(Northern Section).—Many readers residing 
in the North will be interested to hear that 
the above Society, which was formed in 
January last, has now secured the support 
and patronage of Her Grace the Duchess of 
Norfolk and Countess Fitawilliam. This 
Society has arranged to hold a meeting the 
first Wednesday in each month in St. Paul’s 
Schools, Cambridge Street, Sheffield, at 7.30 
p.m. The aims and object of the Society are 
to encourage the cultivation of the Border 
Carnation and Picotee. Arpplications for 
membership should be made to the Secretary, 
Mr.- W. Secker, 11, Longley Avenue, 
Sheffield. 


TRADE NOTE 


RECENTLY the Spalding and District Bulb 
Growers’ and Market Gardeners’ Association 
held a Daffodil Show in the Corn Exchange. 
A large number of competitors entered. 
With the exception of two the whole of the 
prize winners were users of ‘‘ Kamforite H,”’ 
which goes to show the good results to be 
obtained from this pest destroyer and soil 
ennicher. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.O., and not to individuals. 


Prepare for Scorching Summer 


Reports from all quarters show that an exception- 
ally hot and dry summer may be expected. Rain 
will be scarce, and lack of sufficient rain will bring 


its usual consequences. 


But lack of rain need not affect you or your garden, 


your flowers or tennis court. 


Write this evening 


for particulars of our ‘‘ En-Tout-Cas” (by license) 
Rotary Sprinkler, the most ingenious device ever 
offered—eliminates all the tiresome mess usually 
associated with watering by hose or watering-can. 
Everything within a radius of 40 ft. covered with 
a gentle rain-like shower—you just turn on the 


water, that’s all. 


| Order Your Rain by Post 
BRITISH OVERHEAD IRRIGATION, LIMITED 


Shepperton 


(Dept. ‘C”) 














Middlesex 
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WISE GARDENERS PREPARE WAR 
PLANS 
AGAINST DEADLY GREEN-FLY 


Buy “CIRENGOL” now 


Give your garden a chance this year. Why let the re- 
morseless green-fiy ruin your roses and fruit trees when you 
have the safe and handy ‘‘CIRENGOL” awaiting your 9d. 
at the nearest dealer? Large tube, containing nearly 54 
times as much as 9d. tube, 3/-. 

There is no insecticide so effective in prompt results as 


‘“CIRENGOL” 


Quite easy to prepare—just press required quantity from 
tube into watering-can or bucket, add a little soap or lux, 
etc., and stir. 


‘“CIRENGOL” 


No mess. No trouble. Ask for and insist on 















‘concentrated, non-poisonou 
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THOS. CHRISTY & CO., 
4/12, Old Swan Lane, E.C.4 











BMARK SMITH, Ltd., 
LOUTH, LINCS. KILLER | 


“peRFECT! 
STRONGEST, @ 
CHEAPEST & BEST-E 
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Nozzle adjusts to front, 
up, down,or side. ——>} 


@ light pressure on leven 
starts the spray; steps @ 
on release. 


THE 
MOST PERFECT 


Pheumatic 
Hand Sprayer Made 
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HOLDER-HARRIDEN Ltd., 
1.& 2, Chiswell St., LONDON, E.C.17 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Two Lines (fourteen words) Two Shillings: every additional line (or portion) One Shilling. 


CARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


In the garden during the summer. 
It's cooler and it saves labour, too. 
The birds‘ cleanup.’ It's a welcome 


OUTDOORS ! change. You can buy from us 
“ WILFORD” LAWN TENT (¥e 


just llke illustration, 6 ft. square with projecting 

front awning complete with poles, ropes, pegs 

and mallet, already £ . Carriage 
to put up for e paid, 


HAVE TEA 


Every other kind of tent: also Garden Fur- 
niture. Prices to suit all. 


Illustrated List free. 


ARMY & GENERAL STORES LTD, ies 
(Dept. G.1.) Carrington aw 
Street Bridg 
NOTTING 
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Greenhouses from£6 186 Store Huts from £3 176 F* 
Heating Apparatus from £4 17 6 
Large Illustrated Catalogue, No. 3, post free * 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2 


PEA NETTING 


For training Sweet Peas, Garden Peas, & Runner Beans 
5 in. Square Mesh, tarred, 3 ft. high, 3d. per yd.; 
6 ft. high, 6. per yd. :: :: Carriage 6d. extra. 
TENNIS BOUNDARY NETTING, Hand-made, Square Mesh. 
TENNIS PILLARS eee Mark order G.I. 


Thos, JOHNSON, 59, Netting Manwsacturer 


Corporation St., MANCHESTER. 


RABBIT, GARDEN, or TARGET RIFLE. No.1 
Bore, Flobert Action. Kills 200 yards. Used in garden with- 
out licence. Oarriage paid, with 100 cartridges, 17/6. 

No.1 GARDEN GUN. Dismounting barrel, bolt action, 
with 100 cartridges, 25/6. 

410 FOLDING COLLECTOR’S GUN, 37/6. 

DOUBLE BARREL BREECHLOADER, 12 bore, 60/= 

SINGLE BARREL, 12 bore, 30/-. 

WALKING-STICK GUN, 410 bore, secret trigger, 40/-. 


No police permit necessary. All carriage paid. 


D. LUSCOMBE, 3, Crane Street, CHICHESTER 
rT RE SR SE SS 


TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


25 yards x 2 yards 18/6 | Nets. Lined top and 

RS pS ere 2/66 ; bottom with cords. 

D5 ie ara A wee CARRIAGE PAID. 

Garden Nets. Reliable. Not Rubbish. 

25 x 2yds., 4/6; 25 x 4yds., 9/-; 50x4 yds., 16/6; 25 x8 yds., 16/6 
Any size cut to order. CARRIAGE PAID. 
Government Wheelbarrows, 16/6 

Strong, Wide Wheels, light and handy for Garden. 


STUBLEY & SONS, Contractors, RYE 
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4 I just burnt them on the 
ground and they thoroughly 
fumigated my plants. The 
judge wanted the name of the 
stuff that kept my flowers so 
insect-free. I told him ‘‘ Dar- 
lington'’s AUTO-SHREDS."” 
At all seedsmen they cost— 
No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 
feet) For tender. or 
ordinary plants .. 6/- 
No.2 (10,000 c.f.) Ordinary 
plants .. as ~-- 4/6 
No 3 0,000 c.f.) Ordinary or 
: tender plants ee ae 
No. 4 (2,500¢.f.) Ditto .. 1/9 
Any difficulty in obtaining write direct to 
W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 


Original Patentees, 


HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 
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NETTINGS 


GARDEN NETS (or Fruit Protection. 
Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 


NEW-—1-inch square mesh, 64d. per sq. yard. 
NEW—-inch square mesh, 8d. per sq. yard. | 


REPAIRED — #-inch square mesh, 4d. per 
square yard. 


REPAIRED (not corded) 1-in. diamond mesh, 
10/- per 100 square yards. 


NEW TENNIS BOUNDARY NETS 


Any widths and lengths. Corded all round. 
74d. per square yard. 


NEW TENNIS NETS 


Various qualities, from 15/9 to 31/- each. 
Nets for all purposes 






Cerin See 
Samples and full particulars from the mani facturers— 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 


- Barrow-on-Humber, Hull 
(Sole Proprietors of B. Eddy & Sons). 


= 7m WEED 
A KILLER 


LABOUR SAVERS. “EUREKA” Lawn SAND, SOILFUME. 

MICOTINE, INSECTICIDES, FUMERS, SPRAYS. AND OTHER CHEMICALS 

and SUNDRIES, SEE LIST. PLEASE ASK YOUR AGENT FOR TRE EUREKA 

5 ARTICLES — THEY ARE ALWAYS SATISFACTORY. IF ANY DIFFICULTY( 
im OBTAINING, WE SEND OMRECT, CARRIAGE PAID. 


Only Address: TOMLINSON & HAYWARD Lz? 
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Use Only’'Genuine High Grade Hose 


FOR WEAR 


Made up to a standard, and by far 
the cheapest in the long run. 


Messrs. LISTER KERSHAW, Ltd., the well-known 
Growers, of Brighouse, Yorks, say : 


“We never had a Hose like this... 5 years in use— 
not the slightest sign of wear.” 


No. 2 “Standard” Branded, 60 ft. 
Zin., 66/3; 1in., 110/- 

No. 4 “Kinnell” Branded, 60 ft. 
tin., 36/9; §in., 43/9; Zin., 50/9; 1in., 65/8 
Our No. 12 Branded Hose, 
tin., 30/6 ; fin., 36/9 
From Stock. List and Samples Free. 
Also highest grade Long Length Hose. 


CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., 
65, Southwark Street, LONDON, S.E.1 
‘Phone : Hop 362. = 
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not later than 


For use of Box Number there is an additional charge of 6d. 
The above form, together with remittance, should reach the Advertisement Manager, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
Wednesday morning for insertion in the current week's issue. 
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IRIS DOMINION 


The forerunner of a 
New Race of Seedlings 
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eee Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Iris Dominion: The Advent of a New Race 


Our Coloured Plate presented with 
illustrates 


variety by Mr. A. J. Bliss about 12 years 

ago has created greater interest in the 
Bearded Irises than would otherwise have 
been the case. It was, I believe, the only 
seedling resulting from a cross between 
Cordelia and Macrantha, and although the 
cross has frequently been repeated, nothing 
like “Dominion has again appeared. It was* 
epoch-making in that it stood out in size and 
vigour and richness of colouring, the fall be- 
ing of a deep velvety nature unlike any other 
variety, very broad, especially at the haft, 
and of a deep violet-blue, the size of the fall 
combined with the rich colouring stamping it 
as of exceptional character. As soon as_ it 
was offered it was immediately exported to 
America in fair quantities. It is a well- 
known fact that in the States the interest in 
Bearded Irises is very great indeed, and the 
introduction of Dominion was eagerly wel- 
comed there. When first shown by a well- 
known amateur, Mrs. Taft, at the Columbus 
Iris Show in Ohio, it was given highest 
honours, and it worthily upheld its reputa- 
tion as the finest Iris at that date. Strong 
‘in growth, with deep, massive, blue-green 
foliage, it is a striking plant, but has one 
defect, that the flowers are rather closely 
held to the stem. As a parent, both in the 
States and here, it has given birth to a new 
race of garden Irises all of great size and 
substance. Among its English-raised_ chil- 
dren are Duke of Bedford, Cardinal, Bruno, 
Moa, Swazi, and Titan. These are all’ cer- 
tain to be much sought after when available 
in quantity and at a reasonable rate. Un- 
fortunately, stocks are very limited, and have 
mostly gone to_the States. I heard last sea- 
son of marvellous Dominion seedlings in 
America, far exceeding anything seen there 
before. It is a strange fact how Dominion 
imparts to its children its finest qualities in 
finer form. Dominion does not increase 
fast; in fact, the reverse is the case, nor has 
it been too free-flowering with me, but as a 
parent it has the best of qualities, I -well 
remember when I first saw it in Mr. Bliss’s 
garden in 1916. It stood out from many 
hundred varieties, head and shoulders above 
them all. It is the intense rich colour of the 
velvety falls that gives it such a regal appear- 
‘ance. Time will show many wonderful 
Trises, children of Dominion, mated with 
some of the finest French varieties, such as 
Ambassadeur and Mme. Gaudichau, but a 
wise discrimination must be shown when 


[oe raising of this great epoch-making 


of this 


introducing fresh novelties. In America it 
has been crossed with some of the best of 
their own seedlings, such as Lent A. William- 
son and others. 

To see Dominion in its finest form, as it 
was in the garden of Mr. George Baker, of 
Bexley, and Mr. Cuthbertson, of Edinburgh, 
is to realise tts worth and value. For the 
past 30 years I have been intimately con- 


the character 





The bronze-tinted Iris Bruno 
Considered by many to be the finest of the 
Dominion Seedlings 


this week’s issue 
magnificent Iris 


nected with Irises, and among all the fine 
flowers I saw in the famous Shelford Gar- 
dens in company with the late Sir Michael 
Foster years ago and elsewhere nothing has 
ever held me as the depth and beauty of the 
colouring of the fall of Dominion, except 
perhaps one I first saw in 1920—Swazi, a tall, 
graceful child of Dominion of similar colour- 
ing. To all who contemplate the raising of 
seedling Irises I recommend the acquisition 
of Dominion or its children. The interest in 
Iris culture is increasing, and no plants are 
more easily raised from seed. The newly- 
formed Iris Society will foster and en- 
courage in this country an even. greater 
interest in these glorious Irises of June. 

I know the difficulties of reproducing the 
true colour of plants, and realise what great 
pains have been taken to produce the accom- 
panying coloured plate, but any reproduction 
of this richly-coloured Iris must, I fear, fall 
short of the original. 

R. W. Wa ttace, V.M.H. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Irises and the Chelsea Show 


T one time it was doubtful if the tall 

Bearded rises would be ready in time 

for the Chelsea Show, but with the 
warm, sunny days we have had lately all 
doubts have been dispersed, and it now be- 
comes a question, with certain varieties, of 
how to keep them back for this great event. 
It seems certain that Irises will be shown at 
Chelsea in greater quantity and of finer 
quality than ever before. Many of the varie- 
ties to be seen at the show are described and 
illustrated in the pages of this issue, and the 
publication of an Iris number at this season 
is fully justified. The leading firms of Iris 
specialists are all represented in the ad- 
vertisement pages of this issue and of follow- 
ing issues. In view of the wonderful im- 
provements made in Irises in recent years 
and of the immense interest now taken in 
them readers are advised to order early and 
save disappointment. 


The best time to plant Irises 

With this issue we are devoting a good 
deal of iattention to the Bearded Irises of 
June. These Irises are good-natured plants 
and will stand moving almost at any season. 
It is usually recommended that they should 
be planted immediately after flowering. This 
advice is very sound, and the earlier they are 
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planted after flowering the better. Let them 
be planted the very next day, if possible. 
Late summer planting is also followed with 
success; it allows the plants to make fut’ 
root growth and so become established be- 
fore the winter. 


Irises love the sun ; 

The Iris’ pays, and pays adequately, for 
good cultivation. If you would get the most 
out of them give them a sunny position and 
plant in  deeply-worked and _ rich — soil. 
Another important point is that these Irises 
require lime. If lime is deficient it is the 
easiést thing in the world to supply it. Many 
plants will not tolerate chalk; these Irises 
just revel in it. 


Royal visit to Wembley 

Their Majesties the King and Queen, to- 
gether with the King and Queen of 
Roumania, visited the Wembley Exhibition 
on Wednesday, May 14th. After crossing 
Old London Bridge the Royal party inspected 
the Horticultural Section. Sir Lawrence 
Weaver presented each of the Queens with a 
bouquet of Sweet Peas from Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co.’s exhibit. The Queen’s bouquet con- 
sisted of Melba and Orchid, whilst the one 
presented to the Queen of Roumania was 
entirely of the brilliant orange flame variety, 
Royal Sovereign. Their Majesties appeared 
to be much interested in the Horticultural 
Section, and paid considerable attention to 
the various exhibits. 


Ashtead Park collection of Orchids 

The celebrated ‘‘ Ashtead Park ’’ collec- 
tion of Orchids, formed by the late Mr. 
Pantia Ralli, was recently sold by auction 
by Messrs. Protheroe and Morris. The col- 
lection was one of the best in the country, 
and realised over £3,400. Lot 186, Odonto- 
glossum crispo-Solon var. Carminetta, one 
old leaf bulb and strong growth, was sold 
for 125 guineas. At one time specimens 
from this unique collection were frequently 
shown at Vincent Square. 


The Gravetye Snowflake (Leucojum 
estivum var. Gravetye Giant) 

Blooming with me at the present time is 
this handsome Snowflake, which appears to 
delight in ia ‘heavy cool soil. Established 
plants will produce seven drooping white, 
bell-shaped flowers, each petal tipped with 
pale green, on stiff stems each 3 feet in 


height. This is a vigorous plant with rich, 
luxuriant leaves, the bulbs increasing as 
freely as Daffodils. A few of the bulbs left 


alone for a few years will produce an sabund- 
ance of these tall, graceful spikes of flowers. 
Planted in the foreground of evergreen 
shrubs a colony- of this rare Snowflake is 
interesting. September is a good time to 


plant the bulbs. Go Mss. 
The gardens at South Lodge, Horsham 


Dame Alice Godman’s garden at South 
Lodge, Lower Beeding, will be open on 
Saturday, May 24th, Thursday, May 2oth, 
and Saturday, May 31st, from 12 to 7 p.m., 
on payment of 1s. These gardens are within 
five minutes’ walk of Leonardslee Gardens, 
which are open to the public on the same 
days sand hours. 


Nemesias in pots 

Apart from their beauty when in the open 
ground, these Nemesias also form a delightful 
feature in the greenhouse when grown in 
pots. They are, however, often sown in the 
pots in which they are to flower, and several 
plants are grown in each pot, even though 
it be one but 5 inches in diameter. In this 
way, though there is a dense mass of shoots 
and a profusion of bloom, these Nemesias are 
not seen at their best, especially when, as is 
very likely to happen, the flowers are of vari- 
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ous shades. Blue Gem, a delightful variety, 
is at a little distance reminiscent of the 
Forget-me-not. Veal ee 


Lady Larpent’s Leadwort 

This ‘owes its value, apart from its beauty, 
to the circumstance that it flowers very late, 
after most rock plants are over. This, 
again, sometimes proves its undoing, as in 
cold areas and in gloomy seasons in some 
even more favoured places it is too late and 
cannot open its flowers from lack of sun. It 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is — _ % 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. : “J 


The Madeira Orchis 


This thas long received the warm apprecia- 
tion of hardy plant growers. It is not what 
may be called a common plant jin gardens, 





The Madeira Orchis 


One of the most beautiful of terrestial 
Orchids (Orchis foliosa) 


and does not seem to become more plentiful 
as time goes on. It is not from any want of 
hardiness that this is the case, as_I know 
where it flourishes far north of the Forth. 
It is remarkable how well it thrives in Scot- 
land. The best plants I have ever met with 
were in the garden of Mr. John’ Holms, 
Formakin, near Bishopton, Renfrewshire. It 
is exceptionally vigorous in the borders there, 
flowering magnificently and increasing with 
wonderful rapidity. I do’ not know_ that 
there is any claim that Mr. Holms‘s plants 
_ are of any special form, but if is evident that 
the soil and climatic conditions~ suit it ad- 
mirably. On one of my visits to this garden 
I was accompanied by two friends of exceed- 
ingly wide ‘horticultural experience, and they 
were enthusiastic regarding the Formakin 


spirit in hybridising, and that on occasion he 

















does best in the chinks of sunny rock work 
A sandy soil is excellent. Propagation is 
readily effected by division. S. ARNOTT. — 


Snake’s-heads in the Grass © et 

These are never seen to better advantage 
than when growing in the Grass, and a group- 
we saw lately under such conditions is one of 
the features of the present week. ~The 
flowers embrace many intermediate shades 
of colour, from that of the typical dark-hued » 
form to the pure white, 


4 


phants.. The offspring of the stock there has” 
not shown any superiority when moved to 
other gardens, so that, I think, we must con- 
sider their magnificence due to a combination 
of conditions in the Formakin garden. It 
does not require a bog, but, at the same time, 
should have a fertile soil and a fair amount 
of moisture. S. ARNOTT. 


_ The older Chrysanthemums 
Like ‘‘ Leahurst ” (p. 274), I consider that 
many of the so-called ‘* obsolete’? Chrys-_ 
anthemums are quite as good as many of the 
modern varieties. I think that they are 
possessed of greater stamina and are less 
susceptible to the diseases which harass the 
present-day cultivator. iit may interest ‘* Lea~ 
nurst ’’ to know that I, too, still cling to 
Source d’Or, but here it is, of course, neces- 
sary to flower it under glass. The following, - 
taken from my diary for the year 1897, is a 
list of what I considered to be really good 
incurved varieties :—Lady Isabel, Rose 
Owen, Refulgens, Ami Hoste, Hero of Stoke 
Newington, Mme. Ferlat, Empress Eugenie, 
Mrs. S. Coleman, Prince Alfred, C. Bi” 
Wihitnall, Jardin des Plantes, Alfred Salter, 
Duchess of Fife, Mille. Lucie Fair, W. 
Tunnington, Lady Dorothy, Miss Dorothy 
Foster, and Miss Violet Foster. From the 
same source I find that my favourite 12 for 
exhibition purposes. were :—Mons. Chenon 
de. Leché, Edith Tabor, Edwin Molyneux, ~ 
Viviand Morel, Chas. Davis, Miss Elsie 
Teichmann, Mme. Carnot, Mrs. Mease, 
Oceana, Phoebus, Australia, Eva Knowles, 
with, occasionally, the substitution of G. J. 
Warren for Mrs. Mease. I remember Mme. 
C. Audiguier very well. It was of abnormal ” 
stature, and I saw it in the nurseries of 
Messrs. James Service and Sions, Maxwell- 
town, of such a height that the man in charge 
had to take a pair of steps with him when 
attending to the variety. There were also- 
Vice-President Audiguier, of more normal 
proportions, Waban, Avalanche, W. Tricker, 7) 
Col. W. B. Smith, G. C. Schwabe, and Mile. @ 
Thérése Reg. How the old names rise to the 
memory, and how interesting it is to write 
or to read about them. 3 = WM Gee 
Mabie. , 


Amaryllis from Westonbirt 3 

A wonderful group of Amaryllis was put 
up at the R.H.S. meeting on May 13th and 
14th by Sir G. Holford, Westonbirt. Flowers” 
from pure white, blush rose, banded rose, to 
the deepest rose, even to black were shown. 
Thé Amaryllis was never a flower of beauti- 
ful shape or refinement of form, yet Sir 
George has it in such perfection that it even 
rivals the forms of our best Daffodils and 
Talipsr 2 = ; 
This exhibit not only merited the high 
award of a gold medal and special congratu- 
jations of the Council, but a cultural certi- 
ficate to Sir- George’s head gardener. 
Granted that Sir George was the directing 
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not flower it anywhere else. 


_ very healthy and flowered freely. 
_ many may think it is not worth while to 
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The exquisite Shortia uniflora grandiflora 
on a sunny boulder 


wielded the pollen brush, no such success in 
the details of cultural iskill could possibly be 
obtained without infinite pains and care. Sir 
George’s seat is in the famous West Countrie, 
Moruta. 


Shortias in full sunshine 


HORTIA uniflora grandiflora rosea was 
planted here in the spring of 1922. It 
was difficult to establish, being a very 
small plant indeed. Last year there were 
two flowers, but I cannot say that I thought 
much of them. 

Last week, after reading the article in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, issue May 3rd, page 
267, advising a sunny spot for Shortias, I 
went to look at my treasure. There were 10 
lovely flowers about 3 inches high, growing 
in a bunch, the foliage also very beautiful. 
The plant gets no sun whatever, but is not 
under trees. 

At the same time I found a seedling of S. 


uniflora grandiflora growing on the top of a 


large boulder with several flowers open. 
Shortia galacifolia was planted here en- 
tirely out of the sun about 25 years ago. 


_ This is almost the first season that I have 


had a poor crop of flowers—about half the 


- usual quantity. 


Flowers usually open at tthe end of 


_ February, and, being well sheltered, have 


‘seldom suffered from hailstorms or other 
E. CHARLES Buxton. 


~  Bettws-y-Coed. 


Fifty years in the cider Apple orchards 


AM sending you a rather interesting 
photograph which you may like to pub- 
lish. It shows my ‘head shepherd, who 

has just completed 50 years’ continuous: ser- 
vice in my cider Apple orchards. 
- H. WuHITEway. 


= The Gentianella in a crazy path 
Visiting, one day, a garden full of many 


_ choice treasures in the way of flowers, I 
_ found Gentiana acaulis growing and flower- 
ing well in the chinks of a stone pavement 
~ and in full sun. On inquiring of the owner 
_-—a devoted plantsman—why it was planted 


é 


there he replied that it was because he could 
E flo This was inter- 
esting, and gave an experience akin to that 


~ of those who could only succeed with the 


.glorious Gentianella among gravel sand 
_ against a stone edging, firmly planted by be- 


__ ing trodden down afterwards and by being 


made firm every spring after the frosts had 
passed away. The plants in this path were 
Possibly 


— ond = oe 
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trouble with the Gentianella when we have 
now such a lovely and easy Gentian as. G. 
Farreri, but one must admit that even the 
latter cannot oust the Gentianella from our 


gardens. There ought to be room for both. 
S. ARNOTT. 
Dogtooth Violets 
The illustration of Erythronium gigan- 


teum in a Surrey wood (page 280) fills me 
with melancholy. Not because that . and 
other species of Dogtooth Violets offer any 
difficulty in cultivation, they are all perfectly 
hardy, and I have seen the common E, dens- 
canis. growing as freely on the sun-baked 
limestone of Montenegro as it does here in 
the cool soil and humid atmosphere of the 
west coast of Scotland. The North American 
species are equally easy in their require- 
ments, but what caused me to sigh as I 
looked upon ‘ G, J.’s”’ photograph is that 
if there is a cock pheasant in the wood he 
will have every flower-bud off before it opens. 
This is the more aggravating because rabbits 
never touch the foliage of these plants. Even 
in the flower garden we have to protect all 
species of Erythronium against pheasants by 
a guard of wire-netting. which mars the 
effect. The brightest and, to my mind, the 
best of this pretty genus is E. revolutum var. 
Johnstoni, whereof the corolla is bright rose, 
finely reflexed to display the golden style and 
anthers, but none of the American species 
excel, and few equal, the European E. dens- 
canis in its beautifully mottled leaves. 

All species derive benefit from an admix- 
ture of fresh wood-ashes in the soil. Mr. 
Carl Purdy, of Ukiah, California, writes as 
follows in Flora and Sylva, Vol. Il., p. 
251 :— 

““In. nearly every 
Erythroniums are wild in brushy_ or 
wooded regions and in uncultivated 
areas where, during our dry summers, 
brush or forest fires are common. Be- 
fore a fire I have often seen E. cali- 
‘fornicum growing in brush lands to a 
height of 6 inches or 8 inches, with but a 
single flower. After a fire it may be 
16 inches or as much as 2 feet high, with 
from four to 16 flowers.” 


Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


The white double Violets 


I was most interested in the letters under 
the above heading. We have hundreds of 
white Violets growing in a south garden 
hedge in Grass; these have been in that posi- 
tion many years and flower every year in 


instance our 
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February and March. So far as I know they 
have received no attention for years, appear 
to flourish, and are quite at home among 
the Grass and trees. They appear, from your 
correspondent’s remarks, to resemble the 
Swanley White or Comte de Brazza, but 
ours appear medium-sized flowers and more 
single than double, in my opinion. Their 
fragrance is remarkable, and everyone enter- 
ing the*garden when they are in bloom is 
surprised at the wonderful perfume wafted in 
the air. 

I have a lot of the Violet strain which ap- 
pears identical with the white except colour; 


these, too, have wonderful. perfume, but 
medium-sized. flowers. Both appear ex- 
tremely hardy and flower early, and are 


often in bloom in early February when snow 
is about. I have never paid any attention to 
the plants, and they bloom every year. A 
neighbour of mine grows a lot of Violets, 
and they produce a large double flower with 
practically no perfume. I often say I prefer 
the smaller sweetly-scented flowers in the 
hedge. Many rare plants are growing in 
such places in old gardens, and people do not 
know how rare and valuable they are. 

I could not say if our Violets are the Comte 
de Brazza or not. Perhaps some of your 
readers could enlighten me. I have also some 
of the Czar Violets in the garden, but none I 
have ever seen anywhere can come near the 
former for fragrance, especially when one 
considers how they are neglected. 

A. NetHway ALLEN. 

Downgate, Stokeclimsland, Cornwall. 


Primula acaulis var. rubra 

Many years ago I received from the 
Bithynian Olympus plants of a _ hardy 
Primula under the name of P. Sibthorpi. I 
afterwards learned that this was not the true 
P. Sibthorpi, although commonly sold as 
such, but was, in reality, Primula acaulis 
var. rubra. This is said to be the parent of 
the coloured varieties of Primrose in our gar- 
dens, but I cannot accept this, as I have seen 
wild Primroses far away from garden varie- 
ties which had developed various shades of 
red. This Primrose may be taken as a 
replica of a good form of our common single 
Primrose, but of a delicate lilac or mauve 
shade, something like that of the double 
lilac or mauve Primrose of long ago. It has 
the great merit of being remarkably early, 
of flowering freely, and of lasting long in 
flower. It loveS moisture and shade. It 
Comes from the Caucasus, and is perfectly 
hardy. S. ARNOTT. 





A cider Apple orchard in Devonshire, now in full bloom 
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Tall Bearded Irises.—lI. 


By G. L. PILKINGTON, Hon. Treasurer The Iris Society 


One of the chief advantages of the Bearded Irises is the fact 


that their cultivation zs within 


EARDED IRISES are essentially hardy 

plants and will thrive under almost any 

conditions. We see them growing in 
towns, in public parks, and on the railway 
embankments adjacent to the suburban 
stations of our large cities, thus proving their 
indifference to soil and atmospheric condi- 
tions. Furthermore, they are within the 
reach of all purses.. Plants can be obtained, 
varying in price from sixpence to as many 
guineas, according as to whether the plant is 
a novelty or one of the older varieties. As 
in most other plants, some varieties thrive 
and increase more rapidly than others, but, 
taken as a whole, the Bearded Irises are most 
accommodating plants. It is a mistake to 
suppose that the Bearded Irises require damp 
or moist positions. The reverse is the case. 
Good drainage and plenty of sunshine are 
essential to obtain the best results. Bearded 
Irises planted in shrubberies or amongst the 
dense foliage of herbaceous borders seldom 
produce a good show of blooms, because the 
sun, on which the ripening of the rhizomes 
depends, is excluded. Irises planted in such 
positions produce leaves rather than blooms. 

The Bearded Irises may be divided into 
four main groups :— 

1. The Dwarf Bearded Irises, which flower 
if April and are eminently suitable for rock 
gardens or as edgings. ‘These Irises are very 
hardy, increase rapidly, and soon form com- 


pact clumps. They vary in height from 
5 inches to ro inches and in colour from 


white, yellow, through varying shades of 
blue to purple and reddish-violet. 

2, The Intermediate Bearded Irises, which 
are derived from crosses between the Dwarf 
Bearded and the taller Bearded Irises and 
which flower in May, form a connecting link 
between the ‘‘ Dwarf” and “ Tall” Bearded 
Irises. The ‘ intermediates”’ + are easily 
grown, are very free-flowering, and specially 
suited for ‘‘ massing.’”” In height they vary 
from about 14 inches to 2 feet. The colour 
range is also somewhat more varied than in 


the Dwarf Bearded Irises, and embraces 
whites, yellows,” lavenders, blues, and 
purples. 

3. The Tall Bearded, or late-flowering, 


Irises, which bloom from the end of May 
well into June, according to the season. 
These Irises are commonly known under the 
misnomer ‘‘ German’”’ Irises, and include 
those often described under the headings of 
pallida, variegata, neglecta, amoena, plicata, 
trojana, and squalens. They vary in height 
from 20 inches to 4 feet, and their range of 
colours well-nigh baffles description. 


4. The Oncocyclus group, with which we 


associate the Regelio-cyclus hybrids, the 
Regelia Irises, and the Michael Foster 


hybrids (i.e., Oneocyclus x Pogoniris). 


It is not proposed to deal in the present 
article with this fascinating group of Irises, 
as some of them present certain difficulties in 
culture and can therefore scarcely be brought 
under the heading of ‘‘ hardy’’ or garden 
Irises. Of the above-mentioned four groups 
of Bearded Irises those of Group 3 (i.e., 
Tall Bearded) are probably more worthy of a 
place in the garden than Irises of any other 
section. For most gardens of limited space 
some of the recent introductions are most 
desirable, apart from considerations of cost, 
but some of the older low-priced sorts still 
rank near the front. Many of these latter 
can be employed in large numbers and in 
masses for landscape purposes. During the 
past 30 years great strides have been made in 


the reach of all flower lovers 


the introduction of new varieties, particularly 
among the Tall Bearded, or June-flowering, 
Irises ; so, much so that the number of new 
named varieties of this type of Iris now in 
commerce is assuming almost alarming pro- 
portions. 

Hysripisation of Irises, particularly of 
Bearded Irises, was extensively practised be- 
tween the vears 1890 and 1907 by the late 
Sir Michael Foster, of Shelford, near Cam- 
bridge, to whom we are indebted for some of 
our very best varieties, such as Crusader, 
Stamboul, Shelford Chieftain, Mrs. Alan 





Iris Swazi, a tall and graceful child of- 
Dominion, and of similar colouring 


- Gray, and many others, and who may be 


considered the ‘‘ father”? of the Bearded Iris 
cult. Sir Michael also produced numerous 
hybrids between the Bearded Iris and the 
Oncocyclus group of Irises, and also ex- 
tended his activities to the beardless group. 
Hybridisation has also been extensively 
carried out during the period above men- 
tioned (and in some cases previous to that 
period) by enthusiasts and growers in 


. England, France, Germany, and more re- 


cently in America. In England by Messrs. 
Yeld, Dykes, Bliss, Perrv, and Sir Arthur 
Hort; in France by Messrs. Vilmorin 
Andrieux et Cie., Messrs. Millet “et Fils, 
Messrs. Cayeux et le Clerc, and by Mons. 
Denis; in Germany .by Messrs. Goos_ and 
Koenemann; in America by Messrs. Farr, 
Frver, Mohr, Williamson, Miss Sturtevant, 
and Mrs. Shull. America has only entered 
the field within the last 12 years or so, but 
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May 24, 1924 
has taken up the cultivation and production 
of Bearded Irises with her customary vigour, 
and is already providing Irises of outstand- 
ing merit. 

New varieties 

Before passing on to the actual planting 
and cultivation of the Bearded Irises it may 
not be out of place to mention a few of the 
best productions of the aforesaid raisers, 
though any names given must not neces- 
sarily be taken as a guide. Of the English 
raisers, Mr. Yeld’s name is probably as- 
sociated, wherever Irises are largely grown, 
with Lord of June. This Iris, introduced in 
1916, has made one of the greatest ‘* hits ” 
of recent years. His Asia (1920) and 
Prospero (1920) are also Irises of first rank, 
and, with Lord of June, have each secured 
the Award of Merit of the R.H.S. Mr. 
Dykes has given us a variety of beautiful 
things, of which Goldcrest (introduced in 
1914 and given the Award of Merit, ~ 
R.H.S.), Sapphire (1921), and Aphrodite — 
(1922) have probably attracted the most 
notice. Of Mr. Bliss’s introductions much 
might be said, but space does not permit of 
going into a detailed discussion of their 
merits or otherwise. Suffice it to say that Mr. 
Bliss has been a most prolific introducer of — 
novelties during the past eight years, but — 
many of his earlier productions have been 
quite overshadowed and surpassed by those 
of his Dominion strain, a race of seedlings 
resulting from crosses with his famous 
Dominion (introduced in 1917). Tastes differ 
so much that it would be futile to attempt to 
assert which is the finest Iris of this strain, 
but Cardinal, Moa, Glamour, Duke of Bed-— 
ford, Bruno, Canopus, Titan, Swazi, and 
Majestic are certainly amongst the best of © 
those so far in commerce. ao 

“The firm of Messrs. Amos Perry has long 
been associated with the cultivation of Irises, 
and at least-two of their older introductions— 
namely, Black’ Prince (igoo) and Her | 
Majesty (1903)—are.~ still popular garden 
favourites. Mr. Perry’s latest introductions, 
however, leave these older varieties far be-— 
hind. To name a few of them—Lord Lam- 
bourne (1921), Lady Charles Allom (1921), 
Marjorie Tinley (1921), Somercoates (1919), 
Kulan Tith (1922), and Marion Cran (1922)— 
all these are Irises of more than usual merit, — 
and Marion Cran is, in the opinion of some, 
the finest ‘ pink ’’ Iris in cultivation. ’ 

Sir Arthur Hort’s seedlings are chiefly 
notable for size, both in flowers and in stem, 
and are, incfdentally, mostly purple bicolors— 
of various shades. His best-known produc- 
tions are probably Ann. Page (1919), 
Hermione (1920), and Regan (1920). Of his” 
more recent seedlings Leonato (1922) and 
Speed (1922) are plants Of outstanding merit. 
Of the French raisers the name of MM.— 
Vilmorin Andrieux et Cie. has been as- 
sociated, during the past 15 years, with a 
host of new varieties of Bearded Irises, this 
branch of the firm’s activities being under 
the direct charge of Mons. Mottet until quite 
recently. Of varieties introduced between 
the years 1904-1920 the following may be 
noted :—Alcazar (1910), Dejazet (1914), 
Eldorado (1910), Isoline (1904), Oriflamme 
(1904), Caprice (1904), Archeveque (1911), 
and Opera (1916), whilst: of more, recent 
introductions Ambassadeur (1920), Ballerine 
(1920), and Magnifica (1920) are all first-class. | 
MM. Millet’s most noteworthy introduc- 
tion is undoubtedly Souvenir de Mme. 
Gaudichau (1914), a_ distinguished-looking 
Iris and probably one of ‘the best 12 
Irises in cultivation to-day. His Corrida 
and Col. Candelot (1907) are also striking 
varieties. Mons. Denis, an amateur grower 
residing in the south of France, has raised 
many remarkable seedlings, using the tall- 
growing Iris Ricardi (a native of Pales-. 
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tine) as parent of many of them. ©Un- 
fortunately, our wet, cold climate is not 
altogether favourable to the successful culture 
of many of these magnificent plants, but 
some of them are more or less accommo- 
dating, and will oblige with flowers if not 
yearly, at’ any rate every other year, given 
average climatic conditions, and on this ac- 
count are well worth a trial. Mdlle. Schwartz 
(1916) is possibly the best known and most 
grown of these seedlings, and is generally 
found to be quite hardy. Troost (1908) (not 
a Ricardi seedling) is also an excellent 
variety. 

The German’ firm of Messrs. Goos and 
Koenemann has produced varieties in which 
the colours’ yellow, fawn, and maroon 
predominate, of which Nibelungen (1910), 
Lorelei (1909), Princess Victoria Louise 
(1910), Iris King (1907), and Flammen- 
schwert (1920) are the most: noteworthy. 
Of the American raisers Miss Sturtevant’s 
introductions have probably impressed Euro- 
pean enthusiasts more than any others from 
across the Atlantic, and such varieties as 
Afterglow (1918), Avalon (1918), Queen 
Caterina (1918), Shekinah (1918), Magnate 
(1918), and B. Y. Morrison (1918) are now 
becoming fairly well known in this country. 
Of Mr. Farr’s seedlings, Montezuma (1909) 
and Seminole (1920) are now fairly widely 


‘grown, the latter being considered by many 
“the best so-called ‘‘ red’’ Iris in cultivation. 


The most famous American Iris, so far, is 
undoubtedly Lent A. Williamson (1918), 
raised by Mr. E. B. Williamson, of Bluffton, 
Ind., and should be included in every repre- 
sentative collection of Irises. Experience 
has shown it to be of robust constitution and 
a free bloomer. 


_Persephone’s choice 


-“* Coud I but find a scented iris, I should be con- 


tent.”’ 


T would probably be difficult to find a 

genuine lover of gardens who had not read 

and re-read with delight those poetical 
works by Robert Bridges in which he sings 
of flowers. 

In the year 1904 the Laureate wrote for 


“the: ladies at Somerville College a Mask 
- called ‘‘ Demeter,’? which was 


acted by them 
new building. 
will share my 


at the inauguration of their 
this work 


I am sure, thank me for introducing it to 
them. Persephone, Goddess of Flowers, is 
carried away by the King of Hell to be his 
Queen. During the long winter she dwells 
in the shades, but returns to earth again 
when fair Spring is afield bringing with her 
the idle flowers. 


~“ Those that men love for beauty, scent, or hue, 


Having no other uses.” 
In his Mask Robert Bridges gives us a 


picture of Persephone in a valley in Sicily, 
where she is gathering flowers for the festival 


of Zeus just before she is carried off by 
and she, fancy free among the 


them she shall wear that day. She first ad- 
dresses the Anemone and then the Tulip, 
who thinks ‘‘ to attain unique magnificence 
by sheer simplicity—a pointed oval bare on a 
Stalk erect,” and then the Poppy. 


_“ He, like a hurried thief, 


Stuffs his rich silks into too small a bag— 
I think he watch’d a summer-butterfly 


_. Creep out all crumpled from his winter-case, 


Trusting the sun to smooth his tender tissue 
And sleek the velvet of his painted wings: 
And so doth he.”’ 


Persephone hesitates between the varied 
loveliness of her flowers before taking one 
from among them which shall be most inti- 
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mately hers; discarding the Rose as unkind 
to handle she commends the Violet for 
odour, criticises the scent of the Narcissus 
as the ‘‘ saturation of one tone,’ which, 
‘‘like her plain modesty, leaves nought to 
fancy.”’ She then addresses the Iris. 


‘“ Whereas this Iris—she outvieth man’s 
Excellent artistry ; elaboration 
Confounded. with simplicity, till none 
Can tell which sprang of which. Coud I 

find 

A scented iris, I should be content: 
Yet men would call me proud: Iris is Pride. 
To-day I'll favour thee, sweet violet.” 


but 


So the Iris, which outvies man’s artistry, 
was passed by because it lacked scent. J 
have often wondered, since first reading this 
passage, whether horticulturists, with their 
amazing skill, could remedy this defect and 
produce a scented Iris for the Queen of 
Spring’s delight. Persephone herself realised 
that she could never find in one of her 
flowers the sum of all distinctions, each has 
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used to beautify the complexion. Maybe it 
is still used for this purpose; it is certainly 
in demand for sachet powders, tooth and 
jair powders, and other scented dry prepara- 
tions, and it is much used in perfumery.— 
Ep.] 


Defoliating Bulbs 


VERY year, when the spring-flowering 

bulbs are over, one hears of instances 

where the foliage is almost immediately 
cut away, the object being, apparently, to 
give the beds and borders a neat and tidy 
appearance.’ The practice of thus ruthlessly 
depriving bulbs of one of ithe chief means 
whereby. sustenance is conveyed to them is 
not only wrong, but it has been demonstrated 
more than once that it impedes growth and 
prevents the bulbs so treated blooming in 
future. Moreover, it is contrary to the ways 
of Nature. Take the case of Crocuses. 
Often these, along with Scillas and Snow- 
drops, are clipped off close to the surface 





The early flowering Florentine Iris is sweetly scented 


its especial charm, and perhaps the Iris is 
sufficiently well endowed with its nobility of 
form and magnificent colour to be able to 
dispense with perfume. Possibly some of 
your readers, as a return for my reminding 
them of Persephone’s choice, will be able to 
tell me that the Goddess may now be content, 
inasmuch as there is a scented Iris for her 
‘delectation. "Lge ra) ce top 
[It would be a mistake to assume that all 
Irises are devoid of fragrance. Some are 
sweetly-scented, one of the sweetest being 
Iris florentina, the early-flowering Florentine 
Iris. This Iris, which is now coming into 
bloom, is seen in most English gardens, and 
although very common, it is at the same 
time most beautiful and effective. The 
flowers are white or nearly so, and, inci- 
dentally, they are often used for church 
decoration. As a border plant the Florentine 
Iris is very free-flowering, coming into bloom 
when the Tulips are with us. Incidentally, 
it is interesting to note that the principal 
supply of Orris Root is obtained from this 
Iris. At one time powdered Orris Root was 


with a pair of shears whilst quite green. If 
the sprawling foliage of bulbs is looked upon 
with disfavour there is a simple and more 
reasonable method of hastening decay. It is 
nothing more nor less than making a slip- 
knot of the narrow leaves, or tying them 
together, and, if need be, laying them under 
the soil, and so aiding their speedy departure. 
BULB FARM METHODS.—Can anyone imagine 
the grower of bulbs on a large scale shearing 
the foliage off after the last of the flowers 
had been gathered? One has only to take a 
walk round a Lincolnshire or Essex bulb 
farm after blooming time and see how the 
foliage is left to die off naturally. As with 
the large grower, so with the small, one can- 
not afford to limit in any way the productive- 
ness of any of our spring treasures, and it 
seems to me that we should show them every 
consideration in the time which lies between 
the blooming and the ripening of the bulbs. 
If necessary let,us put up with a little dis- 
figurement of our borders, which, after all, 
is only a matter of a few weeks, and, with 
days of lengthening sunshine, Nature will do 
her own work, WOODBASTWICK. 





Iris acutiloba x |. Korolkowi 
Two-thirds natural size 


A Handbook of Garden Irises 


O all interested in drises the new hand- 

book by Mr. W. R. Dykes* will come as 

a blessing and a great joy. Anything 
that Mr. Dykes-has to say on the Iris is 
treated with respect. Those who are for- 
tunate enough to possess his great work, 
‘* The Genus Iris,’ know how useful and 
reliable that work is; indeed, it is often held 
up as an example of what a good mono- 
graph should be. The book under review is 
on a more modest scale. No attempt is 
made to describe each species in minute de- 
tail; for this information the reader is re- 
ferred to ‘‘The Genus Iris.”” Atithe same time, 
enough information is given to enable one 
to recognise most, if not all, the species in 
cultivation. Each section of the genus is 
treated as a whole in separate chapters 
freely illustrated by drawings in mono- 
chrome. ‘Two of the illustrations reproduced 


on this page give some idea of the good ~ 


quality of the illustrations. We have already 
heard this work discussed by Iris. en- 
thusiasts, and all are full of its praises. The 
only criticism we have heard is that the book 
is more botanical than horticultural, which, 
in this case, may not be an unmixed blessing. 
It is true the author makes no attempt to 
paint the Iris—he is never carried away by 
the supreme beauty of form and colour, 
neither does he go into raptures over the 





* “ & Handbook of Garden Irises,” by W. R. Dykes, M.A., 
L-s-I. Published by Martin Hopkinson & Co., Ltd. 14, 
Henrietta Street, W.C. 2. Price 12s. 6d. 


charming colour effects to be obtained in 
borders with the glorious Irises of June. 
However, the work is full of practical advice 
based on experience, and as a work of refer- 
ence it is splendid. We shall have occasior 
to refer to it again in a future issue; in the 
meantime all who take a real interest in 
Irises will be well advised to make the 


acquaintance of this handbook. H.-C, 


Planting out Dahlias 


The Dahlia requires as much care as the 
Vegetable Marrow with regard to hardening 
and full exposure at the planting-out stage. 
A very light frost will sadly cripple the 
plants. The hardening should be very 
gradual, as risks must not be run. In the 
southern counties June 1oth will be safe, and 
in the northern 1o days later with a light 
night protection for a week or so. In the 
meantime the necessary stakes should be pre- 
pared, varying in length according to the 
different heights to which varieties grow. 
The soil for these plants should be dug two 
spits deep or one deep spit with the subsoil 
forked up loosely. A suitable manure is that 
from the farmyard or stables and used in a 
well-rotted condition. Bury it evenly in the 
ground at digging time and see that about 
6 inches of soil cover the bulk. In the case 
of very heavy soils a free admixture of rotted 
leaf-soil with the manure will prove bene- 
ficial. If the plants are to be grown in beds 
by themselves and the soil is retentive, 
slightly-raised borders are best, and these 


[From ‘A Handbook of Garden Irises is 
Iris Hoogiana . “ 


Half natural size 
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should be nearly 6 feet wide to contain two: 
rows of plants, as each healthy specimen” 
needs a space 3 feet across to develop in. 
‘Phere should not be any trampling on the 
soil after the roots are planted. Expert 
cultivators do not like anyone to walk on the” 
soil around the roots, as a sodden rooting- 
medium is detrimental to growth. When 
two rows are growing in a single bed, or 
planted on the level in lighter soil with a 
sufficiently wide alley between every two 
rows, the cultivator can attend to tying and” 
disbudding or other matters without once 
walking on the bed itself. The 
Staxinc of Dahlias should receive due 
attention. When fully grown the plants are 
very heavy, and, in exposed places, are soon 
badly broken if the staking is defective. 
When the roots are planted the first, or 
central, stake should be driven into the 
ground firmly; there is no danger of injuring 
the tubers as the latter can be seen at the 
time. Soft material should be used for tying 
the stems to the stakes as growth increases, - 
but the more robust plants will require three 
more stakes to each by the month of August, 
and these can be neatly placed among th 
foliage without fear of harming the tubers. — 
ine f-- Gs GFF 





Perpetual Carnations = 

Plants raised from seed must now be given 

a shift into larger pots, and the same applies. 
to Salvias, Abutilons, Browallias, Gloxinias, 
Streptocarpus, Begonias, and Cyclamens. 











| 
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~ Chelsea. 


’ mittees, 


ture in the tents at Chelsea. 
_ old frequenters of the show who will bear me 
out in the statement that the Temple could 


_ the show of 1910, a Spring Show that few 
_ who attended it will ever forget. 


me 
a 


y 24, 1924 
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THE STORY OF CHELSEA 


“A DECADE OF CHELSEA SHOWS 


HE year 1924 witnesses the tenth Spring 

Show of the Royal Horticultural Society 

held in the Royal Hospital Grounds, 
Beginning in 1913, they have con- 
tinued annually, with the exceptions of two 
years (1917 and 1918), when they were sus- 
pended owing to the Great War. 

The International Show of 1912 was not 
a Royal Horticultural ‘Society’s event, 
although it, for that year, occupied the 
place of the usual Spring Show. It is 
true that it received the wholehearted sup- 
port of the Society, and its Council, Com- 
and officers occupied important 
positions in the organisation of the show. 
Without such support the show could scarcely 
have achieved the success it did, but the 
organisation was not confined to the Fellow- 
ship of the Society, and it was in every sense 
of the word a great national effort to bring 
about ‘an international success. This it 
achieved, and it is safe to claim for it that it 


_ gave to-horticulture an impetus that the years 


of war may have temporarily retarded, but 
the force of which it in no sense diminished. 
Not the least of its effects was the permanent 
transference of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Show from the Temple Gardens to 
the broader and more convenient area of 
Chelsea. , 


. 


The Temple Show 


Looking back to the years rqo9-10-11 I am 
confident that neither the Council, Fellows, 


nor exhibitors had the slightest conception of 


what the Spring Show would expand to in the 
space of the few years following. The 
Temple Show was, in horticultural circles, a 
household word. Owing to the rapidly- 
expanding list of Fellows and the increasing 
popularity of gardening generally it was re- 


_ garded as a social event of the first magni- 


tude. The position was central, easily 
accessible, and, what was more, everyone 
knew the way to get there. What had been 


_ realised by this time was that the limit of 
expansion within the Temple Gardens had 
been reached. One hears sometimes of the 


overcrowding and excessively high tempera- 
There are many 


offer more concentrated unpleasantness in 


this direction in one hour than a modern 
Chelsea. Show could in a week. 


__ Oh! those low-pitched, steaming tents. 
Some of the gangways were so narrow that, 


allowing an infinitesimal space for an exhibi- 
tor or his assistant, two people could, with 


difficulty, pass each other. If memory serves 


_-me aright, the widest gangways were little 
| over 6 feet, and a tall man’s head nearly 
touched the canvas roof. 


Think of this, ye 
-murmurers at the conditions of to-day, and 
think of it in the torrid heat of one day during 


Almost as 
-much.a parade of spring fashions as a flower 


show, tents crowded to suffocation, every 


seat in the shade occupied by gasping 
humanity, the colour and overpowering 
fragrance of the flowers, the atmosphere in 
the tents blue with vapour created by humid 
plant and animal life. To pause was im- 
possible because of the pressure from be- 
hind, to escape impracticable on account of 
the throng in front, and so the slow pro- 
cession moved on. If ever England offered 
an example of what Paradise dropped into 
the infernal regions could be like it was one 


% day during the last of the Temple Shows. 


= -« 


ac ot ee 





It is interesting to recall the well-known 
figures that were familiar to us in those days, 
many of whom have since departed this life ; 
others have passed the age when they can 
stand the crush. Amongst the officers of the 
Royal Horticultural Society the then Secre- 
tary, the Rev. W. Wilks, and the Super- 
intendent of the R-H.S. Gardens at Wisley, 
Mr. S. T. Wright, are no more. The latter 
was also acting show manager (without 
the title) for many vears, and- there ‘are 
among the exhibitors I believe none whoa will 
dispute the statement that it was largely due 
to his unfailing courtesy, indefatigable 
energy, and hlis capacity for either giving 
everyone what he wanted or making him 
feel he had got it, that ensured the ever- 
increasing success of the latter years of the 
Temple Show. 

The President of those days, too, the late 
Sir Trevor Lawrence, has given place to his 
successor. Amongst the principal exhibitors, 
as well as prominent officers, members of 
Council, or of various Committees, none in 
those days was more familiar than Sir Harry 
Veitch, V.M.H., and as a loval worker for 
the interests of the Society and helpful in its 
organisation, the personality of the date Mr. 


Geo. Bunyard will long be remembered. 


Amongst the amateurs whose lives were, 
in great measure, devoted to the furtherance 
of the well-being of the Society, and who 
used to be seen about the show in Temple 
days, and whose presence has since been, and 
in the future will be, missed are Mr. Sydney 
Morris, Mr. Reginald Farrer, Mr. Gurney 
Fowler, Sir Frank Crisp, and Mr. Henry 
Elwes, and all gardening in England is the 
poorer by this loss. 


WHat OF THE ExuiBits oF BYGONE Days? 

Just what a Chelsea Show is compared 
with the Temple so are the individual exhibits 
compared with those of 1911, the last of the 
Temple Shows. In the tents to-day the prin- 
cipal exhibitors occupy anything from 800 
to 2,000 square feet each. He was a lucky 
exhibitor indeed who was allotted more than 
150 square feet to 250 square feet at the 
Temple. In other words, one of the largest 
exhibits at Chelsea occupies approximately 
the area of six or eight at the Temple. Per- 
haps, however, the most remarkable change 
is in the outdoor section and rock gardens. I 
believe I am right in saying that the only 
definitely constructed rock gardens in 1910 
and 1911 were those of Messrs. Pulham, R. 
Wallace and Co., Messrs. Backhouse, and 
Mr. M. Prichard. The largest of these 
occupied about 400 square feet. In addition 
Messrs. Carter had a Japanese garden. If 
there were more I do not remember them, 


“and you could put the whole of them within 


the space occupied by one of the larger rock 
garden exhibits to-day and have room to 
spare. Some of the rock gardens at Chelsea 
involve the use of anything between 25 tons 
and 7o tons of stone. Three tons to 8 tons 
was the quantity for which room could be 
found in those days. Now, exhibitors dive 
down into the bowels of the earth and throw 
up miniature mountains. Then the turf had 
to be protected by boards and covered with 
tarpaulin to keep it clean and the rock 
garden constructed above it. A miniature 
stagnant puddle in a waterproof sheet was 
the only possible means of introducing water 
into the rock garden at the Temple. Now a 
dozen miniature cascades issue from realis- 
tically conceived channels all day long. 


The formal gardens exhibited at Chelsea 
were impossible at the Temple. Worse than 
all, the show closed at 6 o’clock on Thursday 
and by 12: o0’clock on Saturday the ground 
had to be cleared, swept, and garnished. The 
chaos reigning for the 48 hours succeeding 
the closing of the show was an annual night- 
mare to those who, like myself, had to endure 
it. 

And yet there were those who bifterly. dis- 
approved of the action of the Council in 
transferring the show to Chelsea. ‘‘ The 
Temple is known; people will not find their 
way to Chelsea,’ or ‘‘ It is a mistake to 
break the continuity of the Temple Shows,”’ 
or ‘‘ Chelsea is not so central or accessible,’’ 
are only a few of the remarks that were 
heard. There were, indeed, not lacking ex- 
hibitors who said that, although they had 
been at the Temple for years, they would not . 
go to Chelsea (but they did, and still do go). 

However, the show was moved, and he 
would be a bold man to-day who even hinted 
at a return to the Temple, were this possible. 
There is no doubt whatever that if it were 
found for any reason desirable to discontinue 
holding the shows at Chelsea there would be 
the same objections raised to transference 
elsewhere; but there is also little doubt that 
the popularity of the show itself, and of the 
Society generally, is built on too sure 
foundations to be seriously affected by a 
mere change of venue. It required the great 
International effort of 1912 to finally settle the 
matter of transfer, and indeed once the prin- 
cipal exhibitors had tasted the joys of less re- 
stricted space they were very reluctant to re- 
turn to the cramped conditions of the past. 
Apart from this fact, one of the results of the 
International Show was to materially in- 
crease the membership of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society to such an extent that the 
Temple grounds would have been much too 
small to accommodate them in any case. 


THE GREAT INTERNATIONAL 'SHOW OF I9QI2. 


Not being, as has already been pointed out, 
a R.H.S. event, it is only in its effects on 
subsequent developments that it need be men- 
tioned here. A gigantic undertaking, far 
and away the largest flower show the world 
has ever seen, the organisation and general 
conduct were beyond praise. It is very easy to 
say that this is what could be expected, see- 
ing that the best brains and efforts of the hor- 
ticultural world were brought to bear on its 
production, that the experience of the Royal 
Horticultural Society was at the disposal of 
the promoters, that money was forthcoming 
if necessary in liberal measure, and all the 
other ‘‘ that’s ’’ one could think of. The fact 
remains, it was a new conception of surpass- 
ing magnitude, and no previous experience 
was up to the standard required. So far as 
the individual active members of the Royal 
Horticultural Society were concerned I think 
they learnt as much as they taught regarding 
the management of big shows. That collec- 
tively, officers, exhibitors, committees, and 
Fellows gained new ideas and broader con- 
ceptions of what a show could be is irrefut- 
able. 

The show opened in, brilliant weather, 
which lasted until its close towards the end 
of the following week, and when it did close 
the policy of the spring show was already 
settled, although it may have been all un- 
wittingly to those most concerned. 

There is a strong temptation to review the 
show as a whole, but space forbids. This 
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show was to Britain in horticulture exactly 
what Wembley is to the British Empire, and 
the Continental efforts were for their part 
equally meritorious. In the tents the 
premier award, H.M. the King’s Cup, went 





Each year the outdoor exhibits at Chelsea are the source of unbounded interest to visitors 


to Sir Geo. Holford for surely the finest ex- 
hibit of Orchids ever staged in one group. 
Outside, the next award, H.M. Queen 
Alexandra’s Cup, went to Messrs- R. Wallace 
and Co., then of Colchester, now of Tun- 
bridge Wells, for a rock and water garden 
occupying the largest area of any single ex- 
hibit, and probably the largest exhibit ever 
staged by any horticultural firm, — } think it 
was at this show that Mr. John Wood, whose 
exhibits later became very familiar features 
at Chelsea, first appeared in London, and won 
the first prize in the compet:tive class for 
rock ‘gardens. Messrs. Sutton, -Veitch, 
Carter, Dobbie, Waterer, Biarr, Backhouse, 
and indeed every leading firm in the horticul- 
tural trade strained every nerve and their re- 
sources to the utmost to produce something 
worthy of their honoured names and British 
horticulture. Amateurs also from all parts 
of the country turned up with wonderful and 
interesting displays. 

Sir Harry Veitch (up till that time Mr. 
Harry Veitch) wias knighted in connection 
with the show, and in him the efforts of the 
horticultural community worthily received re- 
cognition and Royal approbation. Many 
members of the Royal households of Europe 
visited the show, and almost every prominent 
horticulturist in Europe and America made a 
pilgrimage to Chelsea. How little I or 
others thought when conversing with the late 
Archduke Ferdinand, then Crown Prince of 
Austria, and his affable Countess, that two 
years later they would be murdered, and that 
the result would be to, plunge the whole world 
into the catastrophe of 1914-1918. For three 
days they haunted the show, and during the 
whole period it was open the avenues and 
tents were thronged with every rank and 
grade of society from Prince to peasant. 

It is impossible for those not. intimately 
connected with these exhibitions to realise 
the psychological effect of this one on the ex- 
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hibitors themselves. When the curtain fell on 
the gorgeous scenes they had realised for the 
first time of what they were capable. The 


powers that be had realised what could be 
done in larger, well-built, ventilated tents, 


and the visiting public was so thrilled with the 
gigantic efforts put forth that there was 
serious danger that a reversion to the 
moderate conditions of ian ordinary spring 
show would leave it cold. I think we all went 
home wondering what would happen next. 
Well, it happened. 


1913. 

One of the wisest things the R.H.S. 
Council decided upon, once the change of site 
from the Temple to Chelsea was settled, was 
the adoption of the tenting system invented 
by Messrs. Piggotts for the International 
Show. Another was to encourage what it 
had hitherto been necessary to restrict—ex- 
hibits out of doors, The result has been that 
whereas the tents are now infinitely more 
comfortable, and the exhibits in them im- 
measurably finer than in old Temple days, the 
most popular section of the show is out of 
doors when the weather is fine. At the 1913 


show ~ innovations were made. that had 
hitherto been impossible. Rock gardens 
were encouraged rather than cursed. . The 


proper use of stone in garden construction 
was recognised, and the outdoor exhibitors 
entered upon a new era. Someone has since 
called it an orgie. 


Rock gardening became the most emphatic 
note in the show. Three of the exhibits in 
this class reached a very high standard, and 
Mr. Amos Perry staged a wonderful collec- 
tion of hardy Ferns. The general tone of the 
show had improved out of all knowledge, and 
was at the time described as ** a second In- 
ternational.’’ All the old exhibitors from the 
Temple turned up with larger and more im- 
portant exhibits, and many. who had_ never 
appeared before made their début. Despite 
the vastly increased expenditure the results 
were in every way satisfactory.. ‘‘ Chelsea ”’ 
had come to stay. Press and public acclaimed 
the change as a brilliant success. 
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With this show a new element had entered — 
into the spirit of the show by the introduction _ 
of definite competition in the rock garden sec- 
tion. This was brought about by the pre- 


sentation to the Society of a silver challenge 
cup by the proprietors of the Daily Graphic 
for the finest rock garden in the show. Com-_ 
petition was very keen and the first holder 
was Mr. John Wood with a real moorland © 
picture in his own particular style. Gardens — 
of formal design with liberal use of stone in- 
creased in number. In the tents Messrs. 
Allwood startled us with a wonderful display 
of Carnations, and their exhibit reached a 
standard that they had searcely hitherto 
attained, but from which they have not re- 
ceded. Rhododendrons also were a fine dis- 
play, and Irises now began to appear in much™ 
bolder groups than hitherto. Indeed, 
throughout the show both trade and amateur 
exhibits showed remarkable progress, and ~ 
opinion was unanimous in calling it ‘‘ The™ 
best yet.”’ 
TQ15- a 

By the time another year had come round — 
the deluge was upon us. We had been over 
nine months at war, but had hardly begun 
to realise what it would mean to us. There 
was certainly a feeling of disaster in the air. 
We were all, however, ‘‘ carrying on,’’ and 
the cry, ‘‘ Business as usual ’’ was still rife. 
Efforts were certainly curtailed somewhat, 
but it was a’remarkably good show neverthe- 
less. The outdoor exhibits suffered most, but 
the competition in the rock garden class was” 
more keen than ever, generally a higher 
standard being reached, producing very fine 
exhibits, all of which were restricted in size 
by the conditions laid down to reduce the 
traffic requirements. Lilies were again a 
feature and Carnations’ remarkably good 
The formal gardens. were few and there was_ 
a notable diminution in the quantity of stone 
used. : 





1916. 

The show this year was very much below 
par. The leading firms certainly made a 
desperate effort to ‘‘ keep their end up,’’ but 
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the difficulties were very great. In the tents 
it is safe to say there was little of outstanding 
merit when compared with the prev:ous two 
years. Out of doors the stone element was 
still further reduced. Owing to the diffi- 
culties it was thought best to suspend the 
competition for the Daily Graphic Cup. 

This was the last of the R.H.S. spring 
shows during the war. We had all realised 
what we were in for by that time, and our 
national resources were being strained to the 
utmost to maintain a footing on the earth. 
Nursery and pleasure gardens were being 
broken up for the cultivation of food crops, 
and stern necessity demanded the relinquish- 
ment of the higher civilisation indicated by 
devotion to gardening for pleasure rather 
than: food. Looking back, the fact that 1916 
produced a show at “all is remarkable ; that it 

was a show infinitely superior to the best of 
‘the old Temple efforts, and this after nearly 
two years of-war, was a miracle. 


1919. 
It was fully anticipated that this show 
-would be much below ‘‘ Chelsea ’’ standard. 
Instead, so far as area occupied was con- 
cerned, it was greater than ever and_ the 
standard maintained throughout the show 
was remarkable in an industry that had been 
compelled to reniain almost dormant for 
about four years. No less than 28 exhibits 
reached the gold-medal standard. ‘The 
Coronation Cup for the finest exhibit in the 
show was given to Messrs. Armstrong and 
Brown for a fine Orchid display. Think of it, 
you who know what Orchid culture means. 
In a show that was particularly notable for 
the pre-eminence of its hardy plant exhibits 
as a whole, Orchids won the premier award 
after five years of war. How they were 
maintained during the trying years of 1916- 
17-18 can only be imagined. 
Rock gardens at this show 


were less in 


number than in 1gr4, and on the whole were. 


scarcely up to the standard. Three exhibits, 
however, reached the gold-medal 
standard, Messrs. Wallace again 
winning the Daily Graphic Cup, and 
Messrs. R. -Tucker and John Wood 
both receiving gold medals. Formal 
gardens were ambitious so far as area 
"was concerned, but could hardly be 
said to be up to high-water mark. 
Two were awarded gold medals, 
Messrs. Pulham and Mr. H. Jones. 
In the tents, fruit and Sweets Peas 
were exceptionally fine; Carnations” 
and Rhododendrons good; _ hardy 
‘plants and Roses plentiful enough. 
‘Some of the exhibits were very fine; 
others ‘very. poor. 
1920. 

If the previous show was remark- 
able as-~ showing the vitality of the 
horticultural trade after the war, this 
was equally wonderful as illustrating 
‘its recuperative powers. That only 
16 gold medals were awarded is not 
fairly indicative of its quality as com- 
pared with ro19. The standard of ex- 
hibits throughout the show was 
higher than ever before, and the 
standard set by the judges was 
evidently set higher also. A notable 
event at this show was the intro- 
duction of the Sherwood Memorial 
Cup, for the finest exhibit-in the 
show, which was awarded to Messrs. 
Waterer, Son, and Crisp for Rhodo- 
dendrons. The report of the meeting 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Journal awards to Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. a gold Flora medal for Carna- 
fions. This is the only time in the 
history of the Society that this medal 
has been awarded. Certainly it was a 
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remarkably fine exhibit. A remarkably fine 
collection of Irises turned up at this show, 
by far the finest exhibit of them hitherto seen 
at- Chelsea. Sweet Peas, Lilies, and fruit 
were also represented nobly. On the whole 
the show was in many respects one of the 
best ever held at Chelsea. 


192I. 

I am not sure, but I believe the IF.C.C.’s 
and Awards of Merit given for new plants at 
this show constitute the longest list-for any 
Chelsea event. Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
secured the Sherwood Cup for the finest ex- 
hibit in the show, and Mr. R. Tucker the 
Daily Graphic Cup for the best rock garden. 
No less than five gold medals were awarded 
to Orchids, three to rock gardens, three to 
hardy plants, two to Sweet Peas, and two to 
vegetables out of a total of 24 in all. These 
indicate the best features in a remarkably 
fine show. Out of doors this show produced 
some of the finest, and also some of the 
worst, exhibits ever seen at Chelsea. Every 
inch was filled, and a very large percentage 
remarkably well filled, too; and the most fre- 
quent remark heard was: ‘* Where will it 
end,’’ for the exhibitors at least had begun 
to realise that if the show should keep on 
growing at the rate of the preceding few 
years even Chelsea would not contain it much 
longer : 

1922 

This show saw no diminution in size, cer- 
tainly none in popularity; and emphatically 
the individual exhibits showed a remarkable 
improvement in quality generally. The 
premier award, the Sherwood Cup, went to 
Messrs. R. Wallace and Co. for a wonderful 
group of Irises. The period coincided with 
the Iris Conference in France,~and_ this 
attracted visitors from America, and through- 
out the show Irises attained a place they had 
never held previously. The Daily Graphic 
Cup was awarded to Messrs. Pulham for the 
finest rock garden. The “attendance was 
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very large, and despite improved arrange- 
ments the show at certain periods reminded 
one of the discomforts of the old Temple 


shows. The outside exhibits received by far 
the greatest measure of attention, and in 
many respects were worthy of it. I believe 


every application for space had to be con- 
siderably curtailed to get all the exhibitors in, 
and once more the question of a possible ex- 
tension of area was freely discussed. At this 
show the Council instituted a system of ap- 
proving outstanding exhibits in the gold- 
medal class by adding its congratulations as 
a special award. This was conv eyed to three 
exhibitors. 
1923. 

‘“ Chelsea weather ”’ is proverbial, and it is 
a fact that about 95 per cent. of the periods 
during which the show has been open during 
the last 15 years it has been fine and dry. 
Not always warm, it is true, but little actual 
rain, an element necessary enough i in garden- 
ing, but which~can ruin the prospect of any 
show, and, coming at the wrong time, can 
turn the most successful flower show into a 


disaster. Chelsea, 1923, opened in the worst 
weather experienced for the spring show 
within my memory. Torrential rain -on 


ground already in a state of liquid mud, 
cwing to the necessary heavy traffic in pre- 
paration during wet weather, turned the 
whole place into a quagmire. And yet, so 
potent is the attraction of this event, that the 
attendance on the first day constituted a 


record, and this success was maintained 
throughout the show. So far as the exhibits 


were concerned every inch of available space 
was appropriated, and the one complaint 
most frequently made by exhibitors was that 
they wanted more space than could possibly 
be allotted to them. This applies equally to 
both inside and outside sections.~ The stand- 
ard throughout the show was so high that 
the judges must have found their task a very 
formidable one. It is an open secret that the 
award of the Daily Graphic Cup was ques- 
tioned by many. Indeed, it ‘was freely 
stated that the judges’ recommenda- 
tion was not carried out. Certainly 
their task was difficult. Moreover, it is 
open to grave doubts whether the fact 
that the opinions of certain of the 
judges became known before the award 
was actually made was not a breach of 
confidence. Awards are made by the 
Council after full consideration of the 
judges’ reports, and whatever may 
happen afterwards no information 
should be available until the award is 
actually decided. The Council reserve 


the right to over-ride judges’ deci- 
sions in cases of error. Whether this 


was a*case of error of judgment can 
never be decided now, but the avoid- 
ance of the acrimonious discussion 
that took place at this show should be 
possible. One fact is noticeable, 
that the judges in this class rarely in- 
clude anyone who has had practical 
experience in the construction of a 
rock garden, a point that might well 
be considered in selecting judges. 
Judging a rock garden is “essentially 
a matter of considering first the pic- 
ture as a whole. Secondly, analysing 
its component parts. The expert in 
construction rarely appreciates the 
piantsman’s side of the question 
tutly. The plantsman is inclined to 
pay too little attention to the construc- 
tion. The artist, pure and simple, 
possesses insufficient technical know- 
ledge to appreciate the difficulties that 
have to be overcome. It is a combina- 
tion of the three that is required. 
Even this combination might not 
ensure infallibility, but it should go 
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far towards giving satisfaction. Be that as 
it may, the two best of the rock gardens in 
1923 were so good, each in its own way, that 
a difference of opinion on the maximum 
points to be conceded to each was excusable. 
The divulgence of that difference prior to the 
making of the award was not so. Capt. 
Symons-Jeune secured the award, Mr. Geo. 
Whitelegg equalising so far as the R.H.S. 
award was concerned with a gold medal. In 
the tents, the competition for the premier 
award, the Sherwood Cup, was equally keen, 
and the best exhibit in the show reached a 
standard scarcely hitherto attained. The 
award went to Messrs. Charlesworth and Co. 
(the second time in four years this award has 
gone to Orchids), who, of course, also secured 
the gold medal and congratulations of the 
Council. Messrs. Wallace and Co. also re- 
ceived the gold medal and congratulations for 
what was probably the finest exhibit of Lilies 
ever brought together. Among the gold- 
medal exhibits Messrs. Allwood arranged a 
wonderful display of their Carnations. 
Orchids in the amateur classes particularly 
were exceptionally fine, and in fact the whole 
show was remarkable for the sterling quality 
of the material displayed. The floral gardens 
were more highly finished than usual, and 
there is just a suspicion that awards in 
this class were unduly lowered. This re- 
mark also applies to the 1922 show.  Diffi- 
culties in the way of pressure of time, in- 
clement weather during preparation, and the 
possibility of wet weather during the show, 
impose a strain on the exhibitors that makes 
it almost a gamble, and the courage and re- 
sources displayed should become the fullest 
recognition that the circumstances warrant. 
To arrange a group in the tents with good 
material is much easier than producing a 
satisfactory garden out of doors in about 12 
days. 


A word of congratulation to the authorities 
is due for the way they struggled to overcome 
the difficulties of the tempestuous weather 
of the first day. On the second, paths were 
dry, walking pleasant, and the grounds were 
once more in a condition to emphasise the 
fact that Chelsea is still the finest flower 
show in the world. 


WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 

On this, the threshold of a new decade, it 
may be as well to analyse the position and 
try to estimate the elements that are likely to 
make for success or failure as the years go 
on. There is no sign of diminution in the 
love of gardens and gardening that is indeed 
inherent in the English race. So long as this 
love remains the Royal Horticultural Society 
and its shows will maintain their popularity. 

Considering Chelsea as a separate entity, 
however, there are forces at work that will 
need careful consideration in the near future. 
Take first the trade element in the exhibition, 
and without it the show would be a failure. 
The stress of progressive and competitive 
showing is great, and, combined with a ster- 
ling loyalty on the part of the trade exhibi- 
tors to the best traditions of the Society, is 
imposing a strain on commercial horticulture 
that it can ill afford to bear. There are 
already signs that individual exhibitors are 
finding the pace too-hot, particularly in the 
outside classes, and one misses’ ‘here and 
there old familiar names of firms that have 


been associated with the show. In conversation. 


with the principals of various firms the fact 
is not disguised that the great expense is a 
burden that cannot be borne interminably. So 
far as the inside exhibits is concerned there 
-is at present nothing to fear, and they will 
maintain their excellence ‘because they are 
to some extent independent of the weather. 

Be this as it may, there is a freely ex- 
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pressed desire to restrict efforts with a view to 
curtailing expense. This tendency must in- 
evitably react to the disadvantage of the 
Society ultimately. There can be little doubt 
that the outside exhibits are by far the most 
attractive side of the show to the general pub- 
lic. For the inside the Society have to go to 
the enormous expense of providing tent 
accommodation, tables, and other things. 
For the outside it does practically nothing. 
The ground is there, and if water is used in 
an exhibit the user is not charged for the 
water consumed, but has to pay for the con- 
nections to his site. That is all the assist- 
ance he gets. Even the awards made 
in the form of cups, medals, etc., are often so 
meagre (as in 1922 and 1923) that there is at 
least a suggestion they are systematically de- 
pressed. Often they are quite inadequate for 
the effort put forth. 


It is not easy to say what should be done to 
encourage exhibitors in maintaining the 
attractions of these outside features, but it is 
a matter for serious consideration that will 
have to be faced in the near future. Cer- 
tainly the exhibitor who indulges in the 
enormous expense necessary to produce one 
of these exhibits, combined withthe dis- 
organisation of his normal business arrange- 
ments necessary to achieve it, is worthy of 
the utmost assistance the Society can give 
him. To-day they are often playing with the 
dice loaded “against them; the expense to 
which they are committed is greater than that 
of other_exhibits, and if they are not treated 
as a just tolerable necessity they at least re- 
ceive little sympathy or help. Surely some 
means can be devised whereby they can par- 
ticipate in the great benefits accruing to the 
Society, largely from their efforts. 


So far as the amateur side of the show is 
concerned this also needs encouraging. 
Much might be done by making the division 
between amateur and trade exhibits more 
distinctive. Amateurs should be made to 
feel that it is, after all, by right of a vast 
majority, their society and their show. It 
would be to the interests of all concerned if 
one section of the show were devoted entirely 
to amateurs’ exhibits. The horticultural 
trade has by no means a-monopoly of talent 
or material, and there are a thousand inter- 
esting things that are grown in private gar- 
dens that would go to make up an attractive 


section in itself. Otbviously, trade and 

amateur classes should be judged on a 

different plane. 
Finally, some more definite system of 


grading awards is necessary. The various 
medals, Flora, Banksian, etc., should be 
used for clearly-defined purposes. I doubt 
whether 20 per cent. of the exhibitors’ them- 
selves could recite the relative values of the 
usual awards, and there is nothing clearly 
stated anywhere that helps them. After 
nearly 20 years’ association with R.H.S. 
shows I have come to the conclusion that 
the following is the order of merit. I 
wonder if it is a correct assessment ? 


. Gold medal. 

2. Silver cup. 

3. Silver-gilt Banksian. 
4. Silver Banksian. 
5 


1 


. Bronze Banksian. 


And that all other awards are in addition to 
one of these, and that such other awards 
have some_ special significance. If the 
awards are for the education of the public, 
of what use~are they if that public is 
ignorant of their relative values? Ask any 
half-dozen visitors to Chelsea Show to name 
the relative value of any two special medals, 
other than the gold, and you will see my 
statement is correct. Sree 


gardens of the west. 


habit of a Rhododendron. 


Sea Buckthorn is in itself a handsome loose- 








































































Magnolia stellata 
AGNOLIA STELLATA is one of the” 
glories of April. It seems to revel in 
the poor, warm soil of a West Surrey 

garden on hilly land, where Nature grows 
Broom and Bracken, Heath and Whortle- 
berry, for now that it has been some 18 years — 
in place a single bush is 15 feet in diameter, 
with a height of about 14 feet. It is of close, ~ 
twiggy growth and the bloom is so abundant” 
that at a little distance the whole shrub 
appears to be a mass of white. It makes 
too much wood, for at least every two years 
we have to cut out of our one little tree as 
much as would make a decent woodman’s— 
faggot. The individual flowers have many 
petals—12 or more—so that they appear to. 
be half-double. Where the soil is suitable it 
is one of the best flowering shrubs for a 
small garden, and, unlike some of its kind, it 
blooms in quite young plants. The leaves” 
come after the flowers. 2 Gee 

Pieris floribunda and others 


Though Pieris floribunda is not _ the 
choicest of its genus it has some admirable 
qualities. It is the earliest to flower, the? 
dainty panicles of white often being fully 
expanded in February. Being the hardiest 
of the group, it is quite sturdy enough for 
open ground culture in any but our coldest 
districts, and it is of dwarf, compact habit 
and most useful simply as an evergreen 
shrub. Compared with those of other 
Pierises the flower sprays of this species are 
inferior, but I was surprised to find, a few 
days ago, how effective they were wher 
brought indoors and placed in a good light 
on a level with the eye. 


~~ 


P. rorMosa, which comes from great alti- 
tudes of the Himalayas, is undoubtedly the 
finest of the Pieris group. It is larger in the 
leaf than any of the others, and the drooping 
panicles of large, urn-shaped, pure white 
flowers are lovely. This should have 
sheltered place, but I have found it as hardy 
as * a 

P. japonica, the beautiful pinky-white 
species which is such a favourite in many 
The: bright orange. 
vermilion of the glossy new leaves which 
appear after the flowering on both of these 
shrubs is extremely effective, and on that 
account alone the latter would be worth a 
place in any garden. Rie = 

The Pierises do quite well in any free, cool 
loam enriched with a little leaf-mould. P. 
formosa and P. japonica go-up to about? 
8 feet or more in height, with the bushy 
N. WaLes.-4 


a. 


The Sea Buckthorn (Hippophe 
thamnoides) 

In the colour of its berries the Sea Buck- 
thorn stands out almost alone, as they are 


of a bright orange tint, without any of t 
shades of red which are so prevalent. The 


? 
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growing shrub, thickly clothed with_silvery 
Willow-like leaves, while the shoots of the 
previous year are closely packed for some 
distance with these bright-coloured berries, 
which are about the size of Peas. It is 
essentially a moisture-loving plant, and is 
never so happy as when planted close to the 
water, so that the roots can obtain as m h 
moisture as they need. In planting this 
lightful shrub it should be borne in mind that 
the male and female flowers are produced on 
different plants, hence to ensure berries the 
two sexes must be planted close to each 
other. If planted ina group one male plant 
will be sufficient to fertilise a dozen females 

: a 
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A native of Japan with pure white fragrant flowers 
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Surrey garden. 
‘For small gardens this is the most desirable of all Magnol 


Magnolia stellata in a 
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New Plants at 


Primula pulverulenta pink 
seedlings 


HE Editor has asked me to write a few 

notes about the pink Primulas exhibited 

by me at the recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. Primula pulverulenta 
was collected in Western China by Mr. E. H. 
Wilson for Messrs. Veitch, and was intro- 
duced in 1905.. There appeared in a batch of 
seedlings a pale pink sport which was named 
Mrs. R. V. Berkeley, a very lovely plant, but 
unfortunately it was  sterile—self-sterile, I 
presume, as-I believe it would set seed by 
pollen of the typical plant. The result of 
this would probably result in 1 per cent. pink 
and 99 per cent, of the type. The alternative 
method of propagating was by division, an 
equally slow process, and so no one got much 
‘‘forrarder”’ in raising a stock. Ten years ago 
I started with the idea of trying to produce a 
pink form of P. pulverulenta that was equally 
fertile, self-fertile and that would produce 
pink seedlings of equally fertile and robust 
type as P. pulverulenta. In 1921, during the 
drought, I lost nearly everything. I had 
then a_stock of 65 plants, all pink, raised 
from seed. These were all killed by~the 
drought with thousands of plants of other 
species, but I managed to save some seed. 
This seed was to prove whether I had suc- 
ceeded in my attempt or not. Disheartened 
by the losses of i921, I nearly gave up 
Primulas and felt inclined to throw away the 
seedlings. However, they were planted out 
and the results proved very successful; 993 
per cent. were pink, which proved my calcu- 
lations were correct. In the next generation 
I find a similar percentage, and all plants 
equally fertile and robust. 

There are two distinct shades of pink—one 
a lovely rose-pink with a yellow eye, . the 
other a pale pink with either a dark or a 
bright yellow eye. They throw up a mealy 
stem with up to seven or eight whorls of 
flowers, growing as much as 3 feet high in 
congenial surroundings. 

Seen in a mass of anything up to 400 
plants it is a glorious sight. The plant has 
a real good constitution, delighting in a 
moist, well-drained, half-shaded position. 
The plants will be quite different from 
those exhibited at the R.H.S., grown in pots 
and forced into bloom, which is unnatural 





cultivation. 
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Vincent Square 


Seed should be sown as soon as 
ripe, when it germinates quickly, otherwise 


if left it often takes a very long time. When. 


sown the soil should never be allowed to get 
dry. The seedlings should be pricked off as 
soon as large enough to handle. 

G. H. DaLrympLe. 


4 


Rhododendron rhombicum 


This deciduous species, shown at Vincent 
Square on May 13th by Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert, has long been known in botanic 
gardens in this country, although it is rarely 
seen in general collections. Belonging to the 
Azalea section, it forms a free, upright-grow- 
ing shrub when young, but it assumes a 
spreading character with age. Its leaves are 
peculiar by reason of their rhomboid shape, 
a character which is also noticeable in the 
allied species, R. dilatatum, whilst they are 
generally prettily marked with brown when 
they first, unfold. The rosy-purple flowers 
appear earlier than those of other members of 
the Azalea group, and they often expand be- 
fore the end of April. They are each about 
14 inches across, and from two to four are 
usually produced together from ‘the points of 
the branches. As it blossoms so early it is 
advisable to give it a sheltered position, 
whilst it should not be exposed to early 
morning sun in case a frosty night should 
oocur whilst the flowers are in the bud stage. 
Otherwise it may be given similar conditions 
to other Rhododendrons. Ae Sars 


Prunus serrulata Kojina 


T the R.H.S. fortnightly show, held on 

April 29th and 30th, Mr..C. Ingram, of 

Benenden, Kent, exhibited a very beauti- 
ful form of Japanese Flowering Cherry which 
he has named P. serrulata Kojina. He in- 
forms us that he ‘thas been unable to identify 
it with any of the varieties figured and de- 
scribed. in’ Prof. Miyoshi’s monograph on 
these trees (c.f. Journ. Coll. of Sc. Imp. Un. 
of Tokyo, XXXIV.). The Kojina Cherry 
has very large and pure white flowers which 
are somewhat campanulate in shape and 
semi-double. The inflorescence is in the 
form of a long-stalked, drooping corymb. 
The flowers are slightly fragrant. The tree 
is quick-growing and of very vigorous habit. 


The rosy-purple flowers of Rhododendron rhombicum were conspicuous 
at the last R.H.S. meeting 
































herbaceous borders. 


[* Gardening Tllustrated” photograph 
Primula pulverulenta Lady Thursby, 
A.M., R.H.S. 


Schizocodon macrophylla 


HIS very rare treasure from the moun- 

tains of Japan gained an Award of Merit 

recently. Mr. G. Reuthe, of Keston, who 
showed this choice alpine, states. that the 
plant is rare even in Japan, where it grows’ 
in shade and peaty soil with abundance of? 
moisture without being boggy, under similar 
conditions to those that suit its relative, S.~ 
soldanelloides. The plant shown carried 
racemes of salmon-pink flowers deeply fim- 
briated with a ring of white stamens at the 
throat. : 


Staking herbaceous plants | 


NE of the most important works in the 
flower garden at ‘the present time is the 
staking and tying up of plants in the 
It is seldom that suffi-’ 
cient thought is given to this matter. A™ 
great deal of time and trouble is spent in 
preparing the ground, arranging, and plant- 
ing out, but the whole effect is too often spoilt 
by a bad system of staking. Bad staking is 
probably worse than no staking at all. What 
can be more inartistic than the custom of 
tying together in a more or less tight bunch 
the flowering stems of such plants as 
Heleniums, Michaelmas Daisies, Rudbeckias, 
etc., toa single stake, and yet one frequently 
sees this done even in gardens where pro- 
fessional gardeners are employed. The 
beauty of a plant is not necessarily in the 
flower alone, but also in its habit of growth; 
this is particularly the case in the Aster 
family, many of which are never seen in 
their true beauty owing to the manner of 
staking. a 

For most plants of medium height the bes 
supports to use are short, twiggy Pea-sticks 
Hazel for preference? With these very little 
tying is required, and by carefully arranging 
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these sticks the natural habit of the plant is 
retained. KH time permits it is much better 
to stake gradually, that is, to add successive 
supports as the plants grow. This obviates 
the ugly appearance of a forest of bare sticks 
during the early part of the summer. The 
most satisfactory tying material is tarred 
twine, which jis practically invisible. A point 
to remember when going the round of the 
borders at this. time of year is, that it is often 
an advantage to thin out the shoots of such 
plants as Asters and such like. 

Chumps of many perennials which have not 
been lifted and divided for two or three years 
generally produce far more stems than can 
be effectively shown off, the flower-keads 
crowded together spoiling each other. 

It is not, perhaps, generally known that a 
number of our late-flowering herbaceous 
plants can be effectively dw arted by cutting 
them diown to within 6 inches of the gr ound 


the last week in May. They will then “flower 
at about half their normal height. Staking 
then is sometimes unnecessary, and_ the 


dwarfer plants can be made to fit into the 

general scheme where taller subjects would 

be unsuitable. ‘L. BiGG-WITHER. 
Chew Magna, nr. Bristol. 


Wallflowers 


The practice which held good for a num- 
ber of years of removing Wallflowers to their 
final quarters in late autumn is not now in 
many places so rigidly adhered to, and one 
finds their removal being left until spring. 
There is something to be said in favour of 
- this, as one is not faced with quite so many 
losses should a hard winter follow the trans- 
ference, as is the case when the work is 
undertaken in October, but it seems to me, 
notwithstanding this, that the autumn re- 
moval is better because plants which were 
given none too much room when pricked out 
in May often become very drawn if their last 
removal is not effected until March or April 
of the following year. I have still faith 
enough to believe that if one will only go to 
the trouble of taking each plant up separately 
with a good ball of “soil and carefully deposit- 
‘ing it in the place made ready for its re- 
ception the results in the long run will be 
better. There may, of course, be a few 


A rare Japanese Alpine: 
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The beautiful and pure white Japanese Cherry Kojina, which received an 


Award of Merit when shown recently by Mr. C. 


failures, but the majority’ will make good 
bushy specimens, and in a mild winter the 
failures will be in the minority. In sowing 
Wallflowers there is no necessity to introduce 
manure, as the plainest soil will meet 
their requirements. To go beyond this 
simply means that plants make exuberant 


growth and so become an easy prey to 
frost. It is the sturdy plant one should aim 


9? 


at, and this is best secured by ‘‘ plain living. 
Seed ought always to be sown thinly, and, 
further, ‘seedlings are all the better for being 
transplanted at the earliest opportunity, in- 
stead of permitting them to ‘‘ shoulder ”’ one 
another to the point of overcrowding. The 
best course, it seems to me, is to set aside a 
piece of ground for transplanting, instead of 
having to wait for a crop to finish. There is 
no doubt that one or two shifts before Wall- 
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Schizocodon macrophylla 


Ingram 


flowers are got into their final quarters are 
beneficial, and contribute to their sturdiness. 
WOooDBASTWICK. 


ROSES 


Boxes for exhibiting Roses, etc. 


Can you give me correct sizes of following 
show- hokes? 12-bloom and 6-bloom Rigen 
box, 12-bloom and 6-bloom Dahlia-box, 
t2-bloom and 6-bloom French Marigold-box, 
12-bloom and 6-bloom African Miarigold-box, 
and 12-bloom and 6-bloom Aster-box. 


Giri 


exhibiting a 
21 inches by 


[LA convenient-sized box for 
dozen Rose blooms would be 


16 inches, that for half the number 11 inches 
by 16 inohes. This allows holes of 5 inches 
apart. The back, without the lid, may be 


6 inches high and 3 inches in front, and it is 
well to make the lid of good depth. A box or 
board for like numbers of Diahlias should be 
24 inches by 18 inches and 12 inches by 18 
inches. This gives 6 inches between the 
Howers, and the back may be 9 inches deep. 
Asters and Marigolds look well on a board 
with holes 4 inches apart, therefore the sizes 
would be 16 inches by 12 inches and 9 inches 
by 12 inches. Such aids to the exhibitor, 
also stands for bouquets, can be supplied by 
any horticultural sundriesman.] 


Rose wood dying 


Could you kindly inform me as to the pro- 
bable reason why the enclosed Rose shoots 
have died back? All the shoots are from 
maiden trees except the one tied round with 
bass, which is from an established bed of 
Molly Sharman Crawford. Is it due to 
some fungus disease, and what ought I to do 
in the mz utter ? Lewis LEvy. 
[The long wand rather severe frosty 
weather would point to the cause of the 
death of some branches of your Rose-trees, 
and the more tender varieties suffer most. 
If, however, you had live parts at the base to 
prune back to, no great damage has been 
done. Certain Roses, too, are addicted to 
this trait of dying back, t the Lyon being one 
and Rayon d’Or another. Pos sibly the 
progeny of such has a similar tendency. ] 
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Spring Flowers from Seed 


than usual the time “has arrived when 

thought must be given to what is to take 
their place a year hence. It will be found a 
great help in coming to a decision on this if 
notes are taken of present arrangements, and 
any seen elsewhere that may be ‘worth 
emulating. Autumn bedding out differs from 
that of summer in that in the former case 
one has bulbs to consider as well as plants, 
and, as both are associated in many cases, 
too much importance cannot be attached to 
notes taken while they are at their best. 

The work of the moment is, however, con- 
cerned with the plants, for the majority re- 
quire a long season of growth. Some it may 
be desirable to increase by division when 
they are taken up, and others may be propa- 
gated from cuttings, but the greatest ad- 
vantage to all who have yet to acquire their 
stock is that every popular spring-bedding 
plant may be raised from seed and without 
the aid of artificial heat, although a cold 
frame is an advantage in the case of 
Polvanthus, seed of which genminates rather 
slowly; in fact, the plants in the early stages 
grow very slowly, and the best effects follow 
on sowing in February in a cool house. Yet 
it is possible to work up a good stock by 
autumn if seed is sown at once in a well- 
drained pan of fine soil and the latter is kept 
uniformly moist and shaded in a frame until 
germination takes place. After then place 
the pan out of the reach of the sun, and when 
the seedlings are large enough to handle 
prick them out into rich soil on a shady 
border and keep them moist all summer. 
There are some beautiful strains of Poly- 
anthus, and from Sutton’s Superb I have 
obtained some of the most brilliant shades of 
orange, red, and bronze, in addition to 
whites and yellows, in large flowers of hand- 
some form. The Munstead strain, too, is 
quite the equal of the above, especially the 
yellow-flowered varieties, which generally 
come freely. Separate colours, too, may be 
obtained. | Wallflowers need no recom- 
mendation, for very few lovers of spring 
flowers would care to be without them. 
Blood-red, brown, and yellow are colours 
which have long been associated with these 
flowers. Most interesting to those who like 
variety are the orange, ruby, rose-pink, 
cream, and purple shades, which are faith- 
fully. reproduced in such introductions as 
Fire King (a vivid orange), Faerie Queen 
(primrose), Eastern Queen (apricot and 
pink), Rosy ~ Gem (rose-carmine), and 
Sutton’s Purple Queen (a charming variety). 
A common mistake in the raising of these 
plants is that of giving them too short a 
growing season. To produce bushy speci- 
mens ready for their flowering quarters early 
*n October the seed ought to be sown from 
the middle to the end of May, according as 
to whether one’s garden is situated in an 
early or a late district. Prepare a fine seed- 
bed in the open and sow thinly 3 inch deep 
in drills 9 inches apart. Do not-allow the 
seedlings to become drawn in the rows, but 
prick them out on an open plot as soon as 
they can be conveniently handled, allowing 
about 6 inches between the plants and rather 
more between the rows. 

Myosotis (Forget-me-not) provides 
mass of blue which is the delight of most 
flower lovers, although there are other 
colours for those who oare for them. Of 
several named varieties Royal Blue is a deep 
indigo, and is, perhaps, the most desirable. 
The habit of growth is compact, and when 
in bloom the height is about 12 inches. M. 
dissitiflora is the familiar sky-blue variety so 
valuable sas a groundwork for Tulips. It 
grows g inches high. Where a compact, very 


LTHOUGH the spring flowers are later 


‘be given. 


that . 


dwarf variety is needed for an edging Star 
of Love, a pretty bright blue 6 inches high, is 
worth noting. In Sutton’s Gem we have a 
charming race in blue, white, and pink, and 
the height is9 inches. A very slight cover- 
ing of soil suffices for the seed, which may 
be sown broadcast on a half-shaded border, 
the resultant plants being pricked out a few 
inches apart under similar conditions of 
shade. They resent too much moisture, and 
sufficient only to encourage growth should 
Old plants seed freely if, after 
flowering—assuming their space to be re- 
quired—the roots are laid in moist soil. 


The many bright colours now represented 
in the old-fashioned double Daisies (Bellis 
perennis fl.-pl.) has placed them amongst the 
most valuable plants for spring gardening. 


As a groundwork for Tulips they are largely 


employed, but not with the effect, I think, as 
when they are in beds by themselves. The 
seeds, which may be sown from the middle 
of May on a half-shady border of fine soil, 
germinate quickly, and with plenty of mois- 
ture in a similar position in dry weather the 
plants grow rapidly and make nice clumps 
for October planting. After flowering the 
old plants may be increased by division and 


grown on for another season in a semi- 
shaded spot. Arabis alpina, with its pro- 
fusion of snowy-white flowers, -makes a 


beautiful carpet for nearly all kinds of spring- 
flowering bulbs, and though doubtless many 
will be able to procure ample cuttings from 
the masses which usually abound on walls 
and rockeries, a stock from seed in their ab- 
sence can soon be worked up. _ These_re- 
marks may also apply to the rich vellow 
Alyssum saxatile comipactum and. Silver 
Queen, a_ pale lemon-coloured variety of 
much merit. Aubrietias, though represented 
by so many distinct named varieties are, 
nevertheless, available in some lovely shades 
when raised from seed for the embellishment 
of spring flower-beds, and where large num- 
bers are required it is the most inexpensive 
way of producing them. It will be found 
most convenient to sow in pans of fine soil 
and raise the young plants in frames. 
Propagation may also be carried out by 
means of cuttings. Violas and Pansies have 
a longer flowering season than any I have 
named, but as they are never brighter than 
in spring and early summer their propaga- 
tion may be considered. Named varieties to 


come true must, of course, be increased from 


cuttings, but most excellent results are possi- 
ble with each if seed is obtained from a 
reliable source and sown at once. ji 


The Podophyllums 


The members of this small genus are 
among the most interesting of our hardy 
border plants. For long only two species 
were known to us, but China has now 
doubled the number. I only intend here to 
call attention briefly to three species, each of 
which, on account of its unique fruit, is 
worthy of inclusion in even a limited collec- 
tion. Perhaps the best-known ‘species is 


PopoPpnuyLLUM PELTATUM, commonly called 
the May Apple,-but also known as the Hog 
Apple, Wild Lemon, and American Man- 
drake. As already indicated, it is not the 
rather evanescent white flowers that claim 
special attention, but the red fruits, which 
are entirely out of proportion to the size of the 
plant, which never attains a height of more 
than a foot. The fruits are oval-shaped and 
are from 1d inch to 2 inches long. They are 
ripe in the north by July. They are edible, 
sweet but not without some acidity, and they 
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can never become a favourite fruit. - Pp. 
peltatum is a North American species. 


P. Emopi is a Himalayan species and thas 
much in common with the May Apple, but — 
the fruits do not ripen in Scotland until Sep- 
tember. They are, if anything, rather larger 
and of a deeper red than those of the former | 
species. The leaves and roots of those species 
are poisonous, but by means of rectified spirit, 
a resin known as Podophyllin is extracted 
from them which is of great medicinal value — 
as an antidote for liver complaints. Strange 
to say, P. Emodi vields ithree times as much — 
resin-as does the May Apple. 5 


P. pLEIANTHUM-is quite distinct from the 
other two species mentioned above, having 
rich purple flowers. The fruits are glaucous- — 
green at first, but turn punple as they ripen. — 
‘This species hails from China. 


All the members of the genus will flower 
and fruit under ordinary conditions, but they — 
prefer a moist, somewhat shaded situation, 
with a soil inclining to peat. - D.. MM: 


Hampton Court Palace and its — 
Tulips 4 


AM hoping that this note on the Tulips ~ 
at Hampton Court may appear before they 
are all over. The flower border on the 7 

side of the Broad Walk is always worth | 
seeing at any time of the year, but, beautiful. 
as it is in the summer and autumn, it has ~ 
never ‘looked so lovely as it does at the pre-_ 
sent time. There is quite a quarter of a” 
mile of the. very best Tulips, all most} 
artistically arranged as regards colour. In _ 
several places the flatness of the long border — 
is broken ‘by groups of  tall-grown— 
Schizanthus. La Tulipe Noire was planted ~ 
just in front of one of these groups. White 
Queen, with its large globular flowers just 
tinted with mauve, looked very lovely. The- 
full mauve of Rev. Ewbank made a charm-_ 
ing combination with The Fawn. Perhaps — 
the most striking splash of colour in the 
whole border was given by a fine group of — 
Pride of Haarlem, with its immense rose- 
erimson flowers. Ellen Willmott, with its 
pale lemon blooms, was pure and refreshing. — 
A striking, and to me a novel, feature was- 
the introduction of blue Cinerarias amongst ~ 
the warmer-tinted Tulips, though I believe — 
they are often grown in this way in Italy. 
Under one of the Lime-trees in one of the — 
great avenues planted by Charles II. some - 
charming litthe Cyclamens were flowering, 
their rose-pink blossoms almost hidden by 
the Grass. The Dutch garden was very 
bright and flowery. Great beds of Pansies, 
groups of Violas, Pink Myosotis, the pure - 
white form and the incomparable blue, all 
gave colour to the picture. The Sohizanthus ~ 
was also introduced with good effect, and _ 
near it were masses of Aubrietia and Arabis, 
but the whole garden was a veritable carpet — 
of many colours. Close to it and adjoining ~ 


























flower-beds had been made, quite simple in _ 
form, but within them was _ scroll-work of 
designs that suggested the complicated and — 
elaborate _‘‘ Knotts” of Queen Elizabeth’s 
day. This series of beds is in admirable ~ 
keeping with its surroundings. They con- ~ 
tained Violas and other spring flowers which 
looked cool and bright, contrasting well with 

the rich red-brown of the old palace walls. — 
Those who pay their annual pilgrimage to_ 
Bushey Park, where the fine Chestnut-trees 
are now a mass of bloom, must on no ac- 
count leave it without walking a dew steps’ 
further through the Lion Gates to see the 
Hampton Court Tulips which the Queen- 
went especially to see a few days since. 
HH HW, 
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The Glories of the 
Later than usual this year are these pretty 
brightly-coloured flowers, which are so effec- 
tive when used as broad edgings to beds of 
other plants and for carpeting the ground 
beneath summer-leafing shrubs. The sunny 
days of late have brought them along, and 
the lines and masses of exquisite blue shades 
at once arrest attention. I always find them 
more effective after they have occupied their 
site for a few years than they are at first, 


few plants which produce self-sown seedlings 
so freely if the soil about them is left un- 
disturbed. : 

CHIONODOXA SARDENSIS, which derives its 
name from the ancient town of Sardis, near 
which it grows at an elevation of 4,000 feet 
to 5,000 feet, is always the first to bloom 
with me, Its Gentian-blue flowers, each 
with a conspicuous white eye, are borne on 
slender, nodding scapes, and when grown in 
small groups, broad lines, or iin large colonies 
are most attractive during March and April. 
The rich colour of its flowers bears a striking 
€ontrast to those of the Snowdrops and 
Snowflakes growing near. 

C. Lucia is a beautiful species with 
larger and more open flowers. Several 
blooms are borne on elegant spikes a foot in 
height. These vary in colour from purple to 
the palest blue, shading to a zone of pure 
white in the centre. Few more attractive 
spring bulbous plants exist than this at its 
best, and few plants withstand the stormy 
weather—often experienced at this season of 
the year—better. 

C. Lucit1# apa is a remarkably pretty 
white variety which was introduced by Mr. 
George Maw. Iit flowers as freely as the 
old. Roman Hyacinths, sending up several 
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and this lis readily understood, as there are 
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Snow (Chionodoxa) 


graceful spikes of flowers from a single bulb, 
each carrying from to to 15 flowers. With 
age the flowers become suffused with pale 
blue. 

C. GIGANTEA, or grandiflora as it is often 
called, is considered by many to be the hand- 
somest of its genus. Certainly it produces 
the largest flowers and in a variety of most 
beautiful shades of blue and mauve, and 
occasionally rose. It is usually the last of 


this pretty race to come into flower, and for 


this reason its value is enhanced. The 
variety Tmolusi is a late-flowering kind and 
produces deep blue flowers having a larger 
white zone than in C. Lucilia. For some 
reason this variety is not so easy to procure, 
and has completely died out with me. 

C. BotssigzR1 is interesting on account of 
its large, soft lavender-blue flowers and 
snowy-white centre. 

C. NANA is a little Cretan species with 
umbels of white or lilac-tinted flowers each 
about 3} inch across and borne on fragile 
stems rarely more ‘than 4 inches in height 
during March and April. This little form is 
especially desirable for filling pockets on the 
rock garden along with Narcissus cycla- 
mineus, E. MARKHAM. 


Grassland Gardening 


RASSLAND gardening is decidedly on 
the increase, and where suitable con- 
ditions exist no more pleasing method 
can be adopted of displaying the grace of 
Daffodils and other early-flowering spring 
bulbs. 
In gardens of quite small dimensions a spot 
can often be found on the outskirts of the 
lawn or at the base of trees, where the Grass 
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can be left uncut till midsummer without de- 
tracting from the trim neatness of the well- 
ordered garden. 

Where broad, forceful effects are desired 
there is great advantage in the use of a single 
variety as opposed to the somewhat fussy 
mixtures that are sometimes employed. 
Amongst the forms used for this purpose the 
old and well-tried Emperor is still unsur- 
passed, 

To extend the season Barri conspicuus can 
be recommended, and Sir Watkin completes 
a trio that can be relied upon to thrive and 
increase yearly without the necessity of lift- 
ing and replanting. , 

The varieties depicted have been planted 
someé 12 years or more in somewhat heavy, 
moist loam, and increase and multiply from 
year to year. During the winter they re- 
ceive a surface dressing of burnt earth and 
ash from the garden bonfire, and look like 
continuing to thrive for an indefinite period. 

E. R.. ASHTON. 


Doronicums 


.Those in search of a free-flowering hardy 
perennial in spring cannot do better than 
plant a few Doronicums. They are lavish 
with their. blossoms in the early spring, 
making a nice splash of colour in the borders, 
and the flowers are also useful for cutting. 
They increase rapidly and can be grown on 
the rockery as well as the border. Here, in 
this warm part of Devon, they are nicely in 
flower in February, and make a glorious dis- 
play through March, and frequently a second 
lot of flowers appears later. The three varie- 
ties grown here are D. caucasicum, a very 
early sort; D. pardalianches, very showy with 
large attractive flowers; and'D. plantagineum 
excelsum, also with large flowers freely 


produced. ee Ee: 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Flower garden , 
The lifting of May-flowering Tulips, Nar- 
cissi, and other early-flowering bulbs which 
have been used for the decoration of the beds 
must now be taken in hand. Any of the May- 
flowering Tulips which are found to be still in 
active growth should be cut back to within 
1 foot of the ground, lifted carefully, and laid 
in in lines in the reserve garden, where the 
full development of their bulbs may be com- 
Others which have reached maturity 


pleted. 
open space of 


mav be strewn over a sunny, 
ground to complete their ripening, turning 
over the bulbs at intervals until the old flower- 
stalks leave them freely, following which they 
should be taken up and stored in a cool, dry 
shed. Surfacing plants, such as Aubrietlas, 
Arabis, Alyssum, Myosotis, etc., may be 
heeled in in rows for future use, care being 
taken that such plants do not suffer from 
want of water for a few weeks. — The pre- 
paration of the beds should consist in deep 
digging, incorporating a good quantity of 
well-decayed leaf-soil or manure, except 1 
case of beds intended for Pelargoniums, 
which should not be enriched, otherwise an 
abundance of foliage with little flower will re- 
sult. Planting of the hardiest subjects may 
be commenced from t t | 

tender subjects, such as are used for tropical 
beds, will be better kept in reserve for another 


10 days. These include Abutilons, Helio- 
tropes, Plumbagos, Fuchsias, Calceolaria 
amplexicaulis, Lantanas, Cannas, broad- 


leaved annuals such as Castor Oil plants, ete. 
Above all, see that all plants for this purpose 
are thoroughly hardened before planting 
them out, and deal first with those beds 
occupying sheltered positions. 


Polyanthuses 

These have been superb this year and seed- 
lings raised in March should be making good 
crowth if pricked off in lines in nursery-beds. 
T find these more satisfactory than old plants 
which have been divided up. 


Kitchen garden 

Plant out Celery in quantity in trenches as 
advised and shade from bright sunshine fora 
few days. These plants must not be per- 
mitted to suffer from lack of moisture at any 
time. ~The soil should be rich and friable, 
and made quite firm about the roots of the 
plants. A row of the Golden self-blanching 
variety may also be put out on the level ; also 
a good quantity of the Turnip-rooted Celeriac 
‘n variety. The rows for the latter should be 
18 inches apart and the plants 14 inches apart. 
Good rich ground and plenty of moisture are 
essential. 


Tomatoes 

Plants should now be used to fill up vacan- 
cies occurring in the various houses where 
sufficient light and sunshine -may reach 
them, as a good quantity of fruit is obtained 
in this way. Houses which up to now have 
been utilised for the raising of bedding and 
other plants may be entirely given up to their 
culture, and the sooner the plants are set out 
the better. 


Conservatory 

Keep this bright by the introduction of 
Lilies, batches of Schizanthus, Clarkias, 
Fuchsias, Mignonette, Azaleas, Camellias, 
Genistas, ete., which have’ been reserved 
for this purpose; and where massing 
of colours is desirable there are few more 
effective subjects than well-grown pots of self- 
coloured Sweet Peas. E. MarkHaM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


his date, but the more - 


Midland Counties 
Figs 


Early border trees on which the fruit is 
now showing signs of ripening will require 
increased ventilation and less atmospheric 
moisture. Discontinue syringing but damp 
walls and paths to prevent the atmosphere 


becoming too dry, resulting in stunted 
growth and rust on the second crop. Main- 


tain a circulation of warm air by fire-heat as 
the weather conditions may necessitate. 
Continue the stopping and thinning of side- 
growth, and tie aside shoots which tend to 
shade the fruit. Successional houses will 
also require regularity of ‘growth “and 
thinning of fruit. Continue to syringe these 
morning and afternoon, closing early to 
obtain a rise of 10 degs. to 15 degs. by sun- 
heat with plenty of atmospheric moisture. 


Nerines 

The foliage of these has now completely 
died down, and the bulbs may be cleaned of 
the dried remains and allowed to remain pot 
thick in a cool, airy position. Although the 
bulbs should be kept on the dry side during 
their resting period, I do not advise allowing 
them to remain bone-dry throughout. Water 
given occasionally will help to prevent the 
soil from remaining hard and dry for a long 
period. 


Plant houses 

Due attention must be given to shading 
and increased ventilation as becomes neces- 
sary. Repot seedlings and cuttings before 
the roots become matted together to avoid 
a check in growth. A large variety of sub- 
jects is now in full growth and will benefit by 
an occasional watering with weak liquid 
manure. Should aphis appear, destroy it by 
spraying or fumigating, as may be con- 
venient. . 


Liliums in pots 

Bulbs of L. auratum, L. speciosum, and L. 
longiflorum and their varieties are now well 
rooted and starting into growth in cold 
frames. Batches of these should be placed in 
a warm greenhouse at intervals to form a suc- 
cession according to the requirements of the 
establishment. As growth continues afford 
weak liquid manure occasionally and keep a 
sharp lookout for green-fly, 


Hardy fruit 

Disbudding and regulating the growth of 
wall-trained trees should be attended to as 
growth advances. Keep a sharp loo.. out for 
aphis, especially on Currants, where, if not 
destroyed at an early date, it quickly renders 
the clusters of fruit useless. If the soil is in 
a suitable condition trees on light soils will 
benefit by mulching. Considerably more 
harm than good will result from mulching 
while the soil is in a cold, wet condition. 
Keep the land free from weeds, and in the 
event of drier weather keep the hoe in con- 
stant use to break up the surface soil and 
check rapid evaporation. 


Celery 
The earliest plants should now be ready for 
transplanting to trenches prepared as pre- 
viously advised. Plant firmly with good bulbs 
of soil and thoroughly water each trench 
after planting. Should planting be followed 
by a spell of dry weather give water every 
other day or so to ensure no lack of moisture 
at the roots. Take advantage of showery 
weather to dust the tops with soot. 
: A. J. Pops. - 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. » 
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Scotland — 


Chrysanthemums . 
The sashes of cold frames in which Chrys- 
anthemums now ought to be standing on a_ 
cool bottom should be removed both by day — 
and by night. If the sun has been bright a 
light dewing over with a fine rose will be- 


beneficial in the late afternoon. Any 
specially-vigorous pieces may be at once 
moved into their flowering pots. We are, ~ 


many of us, too conservative as regards times 

or dates when the final potting of Chrysan- 

themums is concerned. It is not too late, — 
even yet, to take cuttings for the provision of — 
plants in potis, but such ought to be made of | 

the tips of the strongest (plants only, and ~ 
given a slight bottom-heat so that early root- 

ing may be induced. Those who grow only — 
the large plants miss a good deal of the use- — 
fulness of the Chrysanthemum for decora-— 
tion. Plants from these late cuttings in 7 
6-inch pots, each carrying one or two good © 
blooms, may be used in rooms in which the — 
ordinary plants, 5 feet or more in height, — 
would be of little use. : ri 


Azaleas 8 

Plants which have bloomed under glass ~ 
ought to be kept growing freely until growth © 
is completed. Ventilate rather freely in order — 
to assist with the ripening of the wood, and ~ 
afterwards a spell in a sheltered place in the | 
open’ will be beneficial. The same remarks © 
apply to Camellias where these old favourites — 
still linger. ; 


Orchard houses q 
Where there has been a good set of Plums_ 
and of Peaches in the orchard-house a little 
thinning may safely be done. In a general — 
way it is safe to take off the smaller fruits, — 
but it occasionally happens that a branch or” 
a section of a Plum-tree may be slower in” | 
developing its fruits than the bulk of the tree. 
In such a case, of course, some discrimina- — 
tion must be shown. Most of us are perhaps ~ 
‘nelined to over-crop, and while much can be | 
done by judicious feeding to assist a tree it is © 
nevertheless more profitable in the end to aim — 
only at a reasonable crop. : Fy 


Herbaceous borders 
Growth is now rapid among herbaceous 
plants, and they, too, must receive timeous | 
attention in the matter of staking and tying. 
Those who can still manage to grow the 
Madonna Lily in good clumps ought to be 
specially kind to these magnificent flowers as 
regards neat and careful staking. Circles 
made of wire netting, 18 inches in height, ~ 
are very useful for supporting Pyrethrums, 
Ponies, and the Oriental Poppies. If these 
are placed in position early the foliage soon 
conceals them from sight and the effect is 
more natural than when these and similar 
things are gathered into bundles, even when 
‘three or more stakes are used round each in- 
dividual plant. ] 


Kitchen garden : 
Early thinning is imperative in the ease of 
Onions, Turnips, Beet, and other things. 
When it is possible to do so the thinning 
ought to be done in dull weather following 
Parsnips Ought to have 
plenty of room, but these roots ‘of late years 
appear to have lost caste. Plenty of Canadian 
Wonder or some similar French Bean can 
now be sown. Veitch’s Climbing French 
Bean is a desirablé and most prolific variety. 
Needless to say, plenty of allkinds of 
Brassicas intended for summer and autumn 
use ought to be planted out during suitable 
weather. ae W. McGuFFoe. — 
Gardener to Mrs. Keswick, of Mamie, 
Kirkcudbrightshire. RP TAG 
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FRUIT 
Peach and Nectarine culture 
5 under glass 


: Miers Peach-growers, who are capable 






a 
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of giving a high standard of cultiva- 
tion, have a very difficult task owing 
_ to the border having been made up in a way 
detrimental to the welfare of the trees, an 
obstacle difficult to overcome in after years. 
The Peach and Nectarine are delicious fruits 
when perfectly finished. To obtain this high 
standard of quality the trees must be healthy, 
and to obtain this happy result the founda- 
tion of the trees’ future welfare must. be 
_ secured by making up a border suitable for 
them. In too many cases borders have been 
made up with rich loam, and in some cases 
cow-manure has been added. The result 
would be gross wood, and, with the idea of 
checking this, the roots are cut, and sappy 
growths pruned until the tree becomes a 
mutilated wreck. Again, such borders run 
together into such a mass of inertia that the 
roots cannot work properly. 

A border very suitable for the Peach and 
_ Nectarine would be made by -choosing a 

fibrous sandy loam, adding no manure with 

the exception of 1-inch and 2-inch bones, 

1 bushel ‘to the carthoad, and coarse charcoal 
in the same proportion. Lime must be sup- 

plied in the form of old mortar-rubble or 
- chalk. 

The compost should be rammed firmly as 
the border is made up. Most garden soils 
that have been well worked and not of a 
tenacious character and made up as directed 
above will answer very well. ‘The object to 
keep in mind is to have a border which will 
drain itself in a reasonable period and allow 
of surface-feeding being carried down to the 

- fibrous roots, which a border, properly made, 
_ will keep in a healthy condition. 

Procure the young trees from a good 
-nurseryman. The well-shaped form of the 
~ tree-to-be will depend on how it is treated for 
}} the next two years. ‘There is always a 
| tendency for it to get “ leggy,” and probably 
two-thirds of the growth must be sacrificed 
to cutting the growths back to 1 foot in 
length. In any case the growths would re- 
_ quire shortening considerably, cutting them 
| inthe shape of a fan. Build up the-tree from 
‘| the bottom, as, if this is not done now, it will 
be very difficult to remedy afterwards and 
the tree will be misshapen. At the end of 
- the second summer the young tree may show 
|) signs of gross growth, . Take out a narrow 
|} trench 3 feet from the stem, severing the few 

"straggling roots which have produced the 
- gross wood. These severed roots will throw 
out fibre, and the growth of the tree will 
; become evenly balanced and give no further 
‘trouble in that way. 

An important point in Peach and Nectarine 
| culture is the securing of the right kind of 
wood for fruiting. There are two methods 
generally used, the spray and the long wood 
if ™. both good in their way, and excel- 
. lent results are obtained by either method 
« when carried out systematically and _intelli- 
. gently. The spray system consists of a ceér- 
. tain amount of disbudding and pruning after 
. the fruit is set. Tihe long wood system is a 
, more complete disbudding in the early stage, 
, as, for instance, a fruiting growth is com- 
» pletely disbudded with the exception of its 
, terminal and one at the base. 

| 1 prefer the long wood method, as there is 


Ni 





«less knife-work required. Spacing growths 
y; to allow of full development of leaf- and less 


confusion of growth is found in_ this 


method. Again, the spray system is often 
an enticement to leaving too much growth 
on the tree, and, consequently, far more 
+ - 
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flower than the tree ought to tax its strength 
with. 

I will now suppose the tree to be coming 
into flower. Do not give too much water at 
this stage, as until leafage demands a better 
supply, over-watering will only sour the 
border. When in flower give copious ventila- 
tion. If there is a little sting in the air it 
will do no harm.- At all times keep the air 
moving. This will dry the pollen, and a 
good set of fruit will be secured. Thin the 
fruit in its early stage, leaving 10 per cent. 
more than is required for the crop, the 10 per 
cent. being security against those fruits 
which may fail for some cause or other. As 
leafage develops give more water, completely 
soaking the border. 

The- stoning period must be carefully 
watohed against sudden jumps ‘in tempera- 
ture, but,~if the rule of keeping the leaves 
trembling or even rustling by ventilation be 
adhered to, the stoning period will give no 
trouble. The Peach and Nectarine are not 
hothouse plants, and in no way require 
coddling. The trees need syringing occa- 
sionally in the morning, as evening syring- 
ings leave the house too damp and the leaves 


‘wet, which is weakening to the trees. On 


stoning being completed the second swelling 
will commence. Abundant water supplies 
must be afforded, manure-water to be fre- 
quently given. The atmosphere is to be kept 
more humid and the syringe to be used more 
frequently, as the hot days are upon us and 
red-spider would be aggressive if allowed to 
get a foothold. In hot speliis a little shading 
by spraying the glass with weak wihiting and 
water (which the first rains will wash off) 
will do much to keep red-spider down. All 
growths must be tied in. Loop back leaves 
which are shading fruit. Cut out all fruit- 
ing growths as soon as the fruit is off. 

The trees now should be kept well syringed 
and well watered, which will prevent the 
dropping of buds in the following spring. 


~~ Bs: Mi" N. 


Disbudding fruit-trees 


This requires much judgment, and only 
those who have had an insight of the work 
should be deputed to do it, especially in the 
case of such wall-trained trees as the Peach, 
Apricot, and Morello Cherry. From many 
years of experience of those fruits mentioned 
above I am convinced that the best fan- 
shaped trees are to be had by selecting a 
shoot as near as possible at the base of last 
season’s wood, and ithis on the upper side. 
If the said shoot is much 
tength a second growth about midway should 
be reserved, dispensing with the remainder. 
Remove.a few at a time, extending the opera- 
tion 10 to 14 days, as a wholesaie removal at 
once would give the tree a check and cause 
most of its tiny fruits to drop most likely. 
According to correspondence in these pages 
two or three years back there were still some 
cultivators who preferred the spur system 
with their Peach-trees, treating them simi- 
iarly to the Pear, Apple, or Plum. To my 
way of thinkng the extension plan * holds 
the field’? against all comers. One more 
little detail as to removal of surplus shoots, 
that is, use every care that the bark of the 
fruiting shoot is not pulled away with it, as 
more than likely gumming would set in, sert- 
ously interfering with the swelling of any 
fruit, to say nothing of its ripening properly. 
To avoid this disaster a penknife or budding 
knife should be used. 

The Apricot produces its fruit principally 
on spurs, so these should be encouraged at 
suitable distances, reserving those that seem 
most likely. to keep closely to the wall, 


dispensing with fore-right shoots, either for: 


forming spurs or training in, Similar treat- 


over a foot in — 
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ment meted out to the Plum and Sweet 
Cherry will be found satisfactory, while more 
may be done on these lines among the Pears 
than one generally sees, a preponderance of 
growth that has to be evenitually cut out 
later obstructing the required light, air, and 
sunshine. J. Mayne. 


Pruning recently-planted trees 


Whether planted last autumn or this year, 
I have been, since May came in, overhauling 
those trees in the matter of pruning. I know 
that out of a stock of newly-planted trees 
one here and there. may for some months 
present a very doubtful appearance as to 
whether it will live or die. Here and 
there in a plantation a tree, even when the 
season is well advanced, looks as though it 
will surely die, and a strong temptation 


arises to either drastically prune it or ito dig 


~it up and throw it upon the fire-heap. A 


littke more patience, a little more care, a 
little more forbearance, and the doubtful 
trees with the advent of another season very 
slowly resume ‘their normal functions, the 
buds slowly swelling, and ultimately showing 
the delicate touch of green for which we have 
so long been watching, and which will burst 
into leaf in due time. Then we may 
prudently prune. J. UDALE. 


Hardy fruit 


Mulch newly-planted trees and take care 
that such trees do not sway about and get 
damaged through rubbing against their sup- 
ports. This frequently occurs among trees 
where the soil was on the wet side at the time 
of planting. Pruning should by this date 


* have been-completed, and, where this is so, 


all prunings, whether in garden or orchard, 
should be gathered together and burnt, as 
leaving these on the ground encourages 
vermin. 

Raspberries have reaped great benefit from 
the recent mulching and are growing vigor- 
ously. Remove all weak and undesirable 
growths at this stage, after having first 
selected the most desirable canes required for 
next season’s fruiting. The canes now de- 
veloping upon perpetual-fruiting varieties will 
commence bearing in August. . Do not allow 
the plants to suffer from want of moisture at 
any time, otherwise this will be reflected at 
fruiting time in immature drupes. The 
Sitrawberry plantation should be thoroughly 
cleaned and the hoe passed: lightly through 
the surface, following which the plants 
should be bedded neatly down with clean 
straw or, where this is not procurable, 
freshly-mown Grass may be used to keep the 
fruits clean. Follow this up by netting the 
plants, placing the nets at sufficient height 
to admit of a free passage beneath. Disbud 
and thin out the fruits of late Peaches and 
guard against leaf curl by spraying the trees 


early with Medela. E. M. 


Peaches on south walls 


Do not remove the protective materials 
from Peaches and Nectarines on south walls 
until the weather shows decided symptoms of 
settling down to genial conditions. Ex- 
posure, if it is not directly responsible for, 
may at least predispose the foliage to * leaf- 
blister,’? which, if not deadly, is at least dis- 
figuring. In my experience Nectarines are 
more likely to be affected by leaf-blister than 
Peaches, but the trouble passes away when 
warmer weather arrives. All infected leaves 
ought to be picked off and burned at the 
earliest opportunity. Those whose Peach or 
Nectarine-trees on the south wall are protected 
by glass copings ought to be sure that the 
borders ate thoroughly moist. M. 
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Stripe in Tomatoes 


I would be greatly obliged if you would 
give me some particulars about "’ stripe — in 
Tomatoes. What is the cause of this disease, 
does it remain in winter in the soil or in the 
seeds, and in what form? What can be done 
to prevent orto destroy it? A. GOOSSENS. 

Worthing. 

[The disease known as “‘ Stripe’”’ is of 
common occurrence in nurseries in this 
country, and ait times causes the grower con- 
siderable loss. Stripe-is mainly a disease of 
plants grown under glass, but it has been ob- 
served in Tomatoes grown in the open In a 
position facing south and sheltered by a high 
wall. The 

SyMPTOMS OF THE DISEASE are well marked ; 
the main features are dark, vertical stripes on 
the stems, brown, sunken patches on the 
fruit, and brown, shrivelled areas on the 
leaves. The stem stripes or ‘‘ blazes,’ as 
they are sometimes termed, may occur at 
intervals along the stem or, in bad cases, may 
be so numerous that no region is free from 
them; they vary from small, brown spots to 
long, sunken furrows, which often extend 
from the base of one leaf to the node below. 
The spots on the fruit occur as irregular, 
sunken blotches of a light or dark brown 
colour scattered promiscuously over the sur- 
face. The affected leaves at first show light 
yellow patches between the veins, which turn 
brown later and spread so that large areas 
are reduced to a dry, shrivelled condition, 
causing considerable distortion. The disease 
frequently occurs in the seed-bed, producing 
rapid destruction of the plants, and necessi- 
tating fresh sowing. It is occasionally found 
on early plants when the first pickings are 
made in spring, but as a general rule it 1s 
more prevalent in the summer crop. 

CAUSE OF THE DISEASE.—The latest research 
shows that the organism causing the disease 
is a small, yellow bacillus closely related to, 
if not identical with, Bacillus lathyri, which 
causes a very similar disease in the Sweet 
Pea. The plants are generally attacked from 
the soil, the bacterium being introduced into 
the outer tissues of the root or stem through 
wounds caused by biting insects. The aerial 
parts of the plants are likewise subject to 1n- 
fection through insect bites, and also by the 
organism being carried by the pruning knife. 


The parasite invades the stem in the parts of _ 


the pit adjacent to the vascular bundles, but 
is rarely found in the woody portion of the 
bundle. The attacked tissue becomes stained 
a dark brown colour, and, on cutting the 
stem or petiole, the diseased patches can at 
once be recognised even with tthe naked eye. 
The organism enters the fruit through the 
stalk and finds its way to the outside by 
channels which, when the fruit is cut open, 
can often be seen as narrow brown streaks 
in the neighbourhood of the vascular bundles ; 
in this same way the seed may become in- 
fected or, if not actually infected, the organ- 
ism may be dried upon the seed coat so that 


on germination the young seedling may. 


become diseased. Manurial treatment has 
considerable influence upon the susceptibility 
of the plants. As has frequently been shown 
in connection with other diseases, excessive 
nitrogen and a lack of potash tend to lower 
the resistance of the plant to the invasion of 
the parasite. The effect of too much nitro- 
gen can be largely counteracted by an 
increase in the amount of potash. 
SUSCEPTIBILITY OF VARIETIES.—Varieties of 
Tomatoes differ markedly in their suscepti- 
bility to the attack of the parasite. When 
grown in the same soil and under the same 
conditions, ‘‘ Kondine Red” and ‘‘ Comet” 
were found to be much more affected than 
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‘* Ailsa Craig.’’ Generally speaking, those 
varieties which show rapid, soft growth in 
the early stages are the most susceptible. 

PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES.—(1) 
Seed should not be saved from plants grown in 
an infected area. It is not sufficient to save 
seed from healthy plants if those in the im- 
mediate vicinity are diseased. (2) The selec- 
tion of a resistant variety should be aimed at. 
(3) Sterilisation of the soil by theat should be 
practised where an attack has occurred. (4) 
Exiessive nitrogen and a deficiency of potash 
in the fertiliser should be avoided. (5) 
Special care in pruning should be exercised 
where the presence of the disease has been 
observed. While pruning an affected plant, 
and especially before passing from such a 
plant to its healthy neighbours, the pruning 
knife should be sterilised by wiping the blade 
with a cloth soaked in 2 per cent. lysol or 
some similar disinfectant. The prunings 
from an affected plant should be collected 
carefully and burned. (6) In cases where in- 
fection has occurred only on the upper part 
of a plant, removal of the attacked stem and 
the development of a lateral shoot will often 
lead to complete recovery and to a clean crop 
of fruit.] 


Scarlet Runners 
T HE most general and conspicuous mis- 


take in the culture of Runners is over- 

crowding. They are very accom- 
modating, growing and cropping in the 
neighbourhood of towns where other vege- 
tables fail. For the small front garden they 
are also made to do duty as ornamental 
climbers, but in all positions overcrowding 
must be avoided if an abundant and con- 
tinuous bloom and plenty of tender Beans 
are desired. Those who doubt the ad- 
vantage of a good space between the plants 
should grow a plant by itself and mark the 
result. Three or four isolated plants staked 
upright or trained over an arch will produce 
enough Beans for a small family. Where 
good crops are required I advise sowing or 
planting in single lines 7 inches or 8 inches 
asunder instead of the orthodox double lines 
with the stakes of each line meeting at the 
top. The stakes of the single lines should 
be braced together by running other straight 
stakes across them near the points. No 
wind will then disturb them, and the Beans 
will grow very robust, one plant not unduly 
robbing its neighbour at the roots or crowd- 
ing it at top. 

The enormous quantities of Scarlet 
Runners sent to the different markets are 
grown without stakes in open fields. They 
are mostly grown in rows 3 feet apart and 
the plants about 15 inches apart. The 
running growths are kept pinched back, and 
where grown in private gardens without 
stakes the neglect of this is the cause of 
failure. 
grand spikes of bloom will be followed by 
great bunches of Beans. Neglect stopping 
and the result is a thicket of growth with 
few Beans. A pair of scissors will quickly 
snip off the running growths. This close 
stopping has no injurious effect on the crop- 
ping; in fact it ensures abundance of 
stronger spikes of bloom than are obtained 
where stopping is not putt in practice. 

If the soil is of a sandy or. gravelly nature 
trenches should be prepared, as for Celery, 
to admit of abundance of water being given 
to the roots. when required, but these 
trenches are unnecessary where medium and 
heavy soils obtain. Dig in plenty of half- 
decayed manure, and a mulching of fresh 


manure should be given directly hot and dry 


weather arrives. If the manure employed 
has done duty for Melons or Cucumbers it is 
not good enough of itself for Beans, and it is 
advisable to lightly dress the surface of the 


‘dwarf-stopped plants. 


~wet, heavy condition. 


If the plants are properly stopped . 


“Well water after pricking out. 
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soil, before it is put on, with artificial — 
manure or soot. ; 

The time to sow depends upon the locality. 
In this part (S. Devon) we can usually com- 
mence sowing in the middle of April, but in — 
most districts the first week in May is quite 
early enough, as the young growths are very © 
delicate and easily injured by frost. Unless 
the soil be light and poor one sowing is suffi- 
cient. Where the first sowing is likely to — 
fail early sow again about the middle of — 
June, and this will carry on the supply till 
frost cuts them. Runner Beans, like Peas 
and other Beans, can be transplanted, and 
in case of failure from slugs and_ other 
causes it is a good plan to sow some seed in 
boxes of light soil in a frame. The Beans — 
quickly germinate if given a little warmth, ~ 
and when hardened off they may be shaken — 
out and planted where required. g 

The first to mature pods are generally the — 
Where a considerable — 
number of Beans is grown for large private — 
establishments the rows of staked Beans 
may be disposed about 6 feet apart, and be- 
tween them may be grown early Potatoes, ~ 
Cauliflowers, or Cabbages. F. oH. 


Peas in heavy soils 

In the course of my experience I do not 
remember a season when the sowing of Peas — 
on heavy soils was so disappointing as was 
the case last year. I met quite a num- ~ 
ber of men having to contend with stiff, — 
heavy soil, whose work savoured more of 
failure than success, mainly because of the 
bad season. It is a good axiom never to sow 
seed in soil that is not in a fit state to receive — 
it, but sometimes, through pressure of work, ~ 
it is honoured more in the breach than in the — 
observance. Of late years there has sprung ~ 
up a practice of sowing Peas—if not/in a — 
trench, at least below ground-level. This in © 
a time of heat and drought has its good side, © 
but in a cold, wet period, as was the case 
for many weeks in 1923, it was attended 
with failure. Peas delight in a fairly light, — 
well-manured soil to which lime in some — 
form has been added. Some of the best rows — 
last year had been sown in soil made up — 
above the ground-level and, being warmer — 
and better-drained, produced heavier crops. 
The seeds were sown amongst leaf-soil and 
ashes. from a smother fire, which rendered © 
the surface more porous than the heavier soil — 
in the immediate vicinity jin which other — 
Peas were grown. WooDBAST WICK. 


The kitchen garden 


Take advantage of favourable soil and ~ 
weather conditions to prepare the ground for” 
the various crops, but avoid working if in a 
The plot intended for — 
Onions should be given a dressing of soot and © 
wood ashes and lightly pricked up with a fork. 
Make sowings of suitable varieties of Peas — 
and Broad Beans at short intervals, accord-— 
ing to the demand. Prick out seedling Cauli-— 
flowers into cold frames sufficiently far apart — 
to admit lifting them with good balls of soil. — 
Keep the= 
frames close for a day or two and then admit — 
air as the weather conditions permit, taking 
advantage of favourable occasions to remove ~ 
the lights. . ee A: J. Popr. -@ 


Potatoes, shortage of. 

I am afraid there will not be enough seed 
to go round. I know instances where the- 
orders have been cancelled, and some sorts 
cannot be obtained. Where there is likely _ 
to be a shortage of seed I should advise those ~ 
who can to cut any good tubers to one or two _ 
eyes, placing them in boxes with alittle 
light soil to sprout. When rooted plant them — 
carefully in drills, using fine soil round the | 
tubers to protect the shoots. I have had fine_ 
results by this treatment. J. CROOK, — 
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Ferns from Spores 


LTHOUGH Fern spores may be sown 

and will germinate at any time of the 

year, yet the spring is undoubtedly the 
best season for raising seedlings, as there is 
then less risk of losing the young plants from 
damping off while in the seed-pots, besides 
~ which they have time to get well established 
before the following winter. The fast-grow- 
ing Pterises, etc., which are required in vari- 
ous sizes throughout the year, may be sown 
at intervals according to requirements; but it 
is only where very large quantities are re- 
- guired that it will be necessary to make more 
than two or-three sowings during the year, 
as the same sowing will generally give suc- 
cessive batches of seedlings. 

To succeed in raising Fern spores it is of 
the first importance that the spores should be 
collected at the proper time, for Ferns .are 
much like other plants in respect to’shedding 
their spores as soon as ripened. Even with 
some of the most prolific Ferns it is only 
when the fertile fronds are taken at the right 
moment that really good crops can be 
secured. Fern spores collected in the autumn 
are generally more reliable than those taken 
- during the winter or early spring. In col- 
lecting spores of the slow-growing and choice 
sorts one must be careful that the plants from 
_ which they are taken have not been growing 
in close proximity to such as Nephrodium 
molle, Pteris tremula, and P. cretica. 

SOWING THE SPORES.—Before preparing 
- pots or pans for sowing spores the soil should 
be thoroughly cleansed from worms and 
other insects. Many growers go to some 
trouble in preparing a mixed compost, but 
this is quite unnecessary. ‘Some good loam 
pressed firmly into the pots, with a sprinkling 
of sand, crocks, and charcoal over the sur- 
face, is quite sufficient. The crocks and 
_ charcoal should be pounded up fine. If the 
pots are well soaked before the spores are 
~ sown very little watering will be necessary, 
- and in no case should the surface be watered. 
| The seed-pots need not occupy valuable space. 
If covered with glass they may stand under 
the stage, provided light and warmth are 
sufficient. Although they should not be ex- 
_ posed to the direct rays of the sun, it is quite 
necessary to give them daylight. In sowing 
_ the spores it is better to sow thinly, for over- 
crowding is frequently the cause of failure. 
It is difficult to lay down any rule with re- 
- gard to sowing, for in some instances where 
_ what appear to be good spores are very abun- 
_ dant poor results are obtained, while with 
_ others which produce spores sparingly there 
is no difficulty in getting a good crop of seed- 
lings. Take the two Onychiums. From O. 
~ auratum, which produces spores, or what ap- 
_ pear to be good spores in great abundance, 
+) it is rare to get a good batch of seedlings, 
| while in O. japonicum the spores are, ap- 

_ parently, very sparse, yet there is no difficulty 
in getting seedlings. 

It is interesting to note the various colours 
_ to be found in spores from different species. 
_ Take the Adiantums; those of A. scutum are 
| of a bright orange-yellow, while those of A. 
} rubellum are almost black. Those of 
| Lygodium dichotomum are of a deep yellow, 
and in L. scandens of a lighter shade of 
_ yellow. Good spores of Pteris argyrea are 
~ quite black, while those of P. serrulata are 
-nut-brown. In Osmunda palustris the 
| matured spores are green in colour. In the 

_ Gymnogrammas (silver and gold) the spores 
_ are nearly black, though mixed with the gold 
oF silver powder, as the case may be. 


| All correspondence on editorial matters 
ff | should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar 
oF - dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
_ London, 5.0., and not to individuals. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLisupR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Oxalis lactea 

(Walter Hill).—This is difficult to eradi- 
cate. Digging up and burning the tiny 
brood tubercles is about the only remedy. 
Hoeing only distributes the bulblets far and 
wide. <A really hard winter will kill it. 


Rock plant to name 

(P.).—The flower in your rock garden 
which resembles Streptocarpus and_ has 
leaves like a Primula is, in all probability, 
Haberlea rhodopensis, a native of the 
Balkans, belonging to the same natural 
order as Streptocarpus. It is, of course, 
difficult to name a plant without specimen, 
but we cannot help thinking that this is the 
plant from your description. 


Calochorti 

(G. L. C. Eden).—(1)-These are quite 
hardy, but unless on very warm soils their 
culture is precarious in our country, and no 
wonder, considering they come from one of 
the most genial climates. (2) You may lift 
the Tulip bulbs or leave them in the ground 
as you choose, but we should prefer to lift 
them when the foliage has thoroughly ripened 
off. (3) No, you may pick leaves as well, 
but you,must be careful not to overdo this, 
as the bulbs are weakened if too much of the 
foliage is removed. : . 


Leycesteria formosa 

(Bessicar).—The best way to _ treat 
Leycesteria is to cut out the old, exhausted 
wood. By judicious pruning at the end of 
March, when some of the old and exhausted 
wood should be cut out and some of the 
young shoots shortened back, very handsome 
plants may be obtained. Never prune this 
plant until the severe weather is past. It is 
not quite hardy in all places, and it is there- 
fore well to give it a somewhat sheltered 
position. It is a fine covert plant and the 
fruits are relished by pheasants. 


Plunging Chrysanthemums 

I will be much obliged if you will tell me, 
through GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, whether it 
is better to sink pots of indoor Chrysanthe- 
mums in the open ground or to stand them 
on paths on cinders. Of course, the former 
method would keep the pots from becoming 
so dry. jean week 

[Better to sink the pots containing Chrvys- 
anthemums in ashes than in the soil, but in 
either case the pots should be turned occa- 
sionally to prevent rooting through the 
bottom. This is important. The plan, of 
course, saves much labour in watering and 
is commended to those who, perforce, have 
to leave their plants for some hours at a 
stretch. It is specially advisable in hot 
weather. The practice, however, is not so 
general among growers as formerly, because 
during spells of cold or rather dull weather 
the growth would make the more satisfactory 
progress when the pots are not plunged. 
This refers particularly to big pots in which 
there is a considerable bulk of soil.] 


Calvary Clover 

(R. W. W.)—The botanical name of the 
Calvary Clover is Medicago Echinus. It will 
grow outdoors if the seed is sown early in 
spring and the plants raised in a greenhouse 
or indoors, and as soon as they are large 
enough planted in a warm border. What you 
suppose is the seed is the seed-vessel, which, 
if properly developed, contains several seeds. 
This vessel is the most interesting part of the 
plant, because if with the assistance of a pin 
you begin to open the round ball at the point 
where it became detached from the plant you 
will find it unroll itself in the form of a nar- 
row ribbon-like strip in one length, leaving 
the seed-pod in the hand. 


FRUIT 


Pears failing 

Would you kindly inform me what disease 
has attacked the Pears and leaves enclosed, 
and remedy? Wert: 

[The Pear leaves appear to us to be affected 
with the disease ‘called Pear-leaf blister. The 
fruits may be similarly affected, or their con- 
dition may be due to frost and cold winds. 
The remedy for subduing the leaf disease is 
to spray the whole of the tree with a solution 
of liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium). 
Spray at once and twice afterwards at fort- 
nightly intervals. To make the solution, first 
dissolve 1 oz. soft-soap in 1 gallon of hot 
water. Then put in 3 oz. of the chemical, 
and ‘as soon as dissolved add 1 gallon of 
warm water and use the solution at once.] 


Nectarines failing 


The epidermis of Nectarines, when about 
the size of starlings’ eggs, in cold house is 
being neatly stripped off; occasionally a 
rather deeper chip taken out, in which case 
the area damaged is less. I have covered 
soil with ground lime and: looked for snails. 
The only sport I can record is discovery and 
destruction of two or three woodlice at about 
midnight, stationary on wall or woodwork, 
but cannot detect any on fruit. Some of the 
fruits have attempted to repair damage by a 
cicatrix. At present only a few of a large 
crop is damaged. Can you kindly give me 
a hint how to stop or check this? — 

G. S. EASTMENT. 


[Either snails or slugs must, we should 
think, be the cause of the trouble complained 
of. Woodlice will damage both Peaches and 
Nectarines, but not until they approach the 
ripening stage. It is very likely the work 
of one or, perhaps, two slugs or snails, and 
if you go quietly into the house after dark 
armed with a lamp or lantern you would 
catch the marauders at work or, at any rate, 
find out what is really causing the mischief.] 


Vine leaves scalded 

Could you inform me as to what is wrong 
with my Vine? All the leaves seem to be 
going the same way (as enclosed). When I 
looked over the house I found 13 rods on the 
one root. Needless to say, I cut it rather 
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drastically, leaving five rods, with more to 
come out the next pruning season. I gave 
the border a good dressing of bone-meal. 
On examining the border I found the Vine 
planted too deeply. The Vine is Muscat of 
Alexandria. J. W. HANNAFORD. 


[The Vine leaves have the appearance of 
being scalded or burnt as a result of the 
drops of condensed moisture on the under- 
surface of the roof-glass acting as lenses on 
some bright morning before air was ad- 
mitted, On such occasions it is alwavs ad- 
visable to put on a chink of air before the 
temperature gets too high and condensation 
of moisture takes place. This precautionary 
measure usually averts.scalding. The foliage 
of most of the Muscat varieties-is more 
tender than that of other. varieties, and after 
a spell of dull’ weather it is sometimes neces- 
sary to afford a light shade until the leaves 
become hardened and better able to with- 
stand the effects of bright sunshine.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Soot and lime 

Is it quite safe to mix lime and soot? I 
mixed these two to dust on my Onion bed 
and, on mixing, I noticed a strong smell of 
ammonia or ammonia and sulphur. 


G. W. B. 
[Soot and lime ought not to be mixed. 
When brought into contact with one another 
nitrogen is liberated from the soot and 
wasted. ] 


Treatment of newly-made bowling 


green 

I have a newly-made bowling green. It is 
kept well rolled and has been mowed close, 
and has only been finished about a week. It 
has been handed over to me for upkeep, My 
experience tells me that treatment for a while 
should consist in letting the Grass grow a 
bit (say mowing about twice in three weeks 
for a time), in order to encourage root-action. 
The logic of this treatment is denied by a 
friend, who says it wants mowing bare twice 
a week. Doesn’t root-action depend on leaf- 
action ? * —H. W. FRENCH. 


[As the turf has been so recently laid a 
certain period must elapse before it can be- 
come properly rooted and_ established. 
During this period the greater the amount of 
growth, within reason, that can be allowed 
to take place the more quickly will recovery 
be brought about. Therefore until this re- 
sult is attained mowing should be carefully 
and not too frequently done, neither should 
the Grass be cut too short. Arter the turf 
has become established it will be an 
easy matter to adjust the mowing machine 
so that a close, even sward will result. Close, 
hard mowing so soon after the laying of the 
turf would, we fear, retard its recovery.] 


Making a path 

What is the cheapest and quickest way of 
making a good garden path to ensure dry 
walking? The path in question appears 
never to have been made in the first instance. 
The least drop of rain turns it into mud, and 
the centre of path being at least 4 inches 
higher than the sides makes walking on it 
difficult. Gravelly soil can be procured near 
by. SEVERN VALLEY. 


[The path should be excavated 1 foot in 
depth -throughout its length and width, and 
in the bottom place a layer of brickbats and 
large stones about 6 inches thick. On this 
place a layer of smaller-sized metal (clinkers 
would do if nothing else is available) 3 inches 
thick and ram all firm. On this place a 
3-inch thick layer of gravel in two grades, 
the coarse at the bottom and the finer on 
top. Allow the centre of walk to stand 13 
inches above the level of sides, or, if pre- 
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ferred, make surface quite flat. If gravel is 
unobtainable a perfectly dry path can be 
made with coal or cinder ashes. These 
should be sifted, reserving the finer material 
for the top or surface, and put the coarse 
beneath it. Wihatever is used to form the 
surface it is essential that it be well rolled 
and the same attention given it occasionally 
afterwards.] 


A plague of Dandelions 

{Severn Valley),—The best and most effi- 
cient way of getting rid of the Dandelions is 
to grub them systematically, using for the 
purpose the same kind of implement as that 
used for grubbing up ‘‘ Docks,’’ ete., which 
you can obtain from any dealer in garden 
sundries, 


SHORT REPLIES 
S. T. Eaton.—We suppose you mean 
“The Dictionary of Gardening,” published 


by Upcott Gill, Drury Lane, London, W.C, 


F. M. Vick.—Your specimen is Agave 
americana. See note by ‘“‘ A. G.” in our 
issue of May roth, p. 281. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
Gite. ees 


ros€a, 


C. Tucker, S. Devon.—The Japanese 
Cherries were too withered to be certain of 
identification. No. 1 appears to be P. 
serrulata caespitosa of Mujoshi (P. Sieboldii 
of commerce or P, Watereri, distinguished 
by the pubescence of its leaves, etc.). No. 2 
appears to be P. serrulata affinis ‘* Jonioi.” 


G. G. B. Creswell.—Please send a better 
specimen. 


Reginald Hope, Chalfont St. Peter’s.—The 
specimen arrived in a somewhat shrivelled 
condition, but we think there is no doubt 
that our correspondent’s Cherry is Kanzan 
(P. serrulata purpurascens) of Mujoshi (c.f. 
Journ. Sci. Coll. Tokyo Unw.,~ Vol. 
XXXIV.). This is the variety commonly, 
but erroneously, known in England as 
Hisakura. It is one of the finest varieties. 

A. F. S.—Berberis 
nemorosa Leedsi. 

W. F., Northallerton.—1, Please send 
cones; 2, Prunus Pissardi; 3, Doronicum 
austriacum. 


CATALOGUE . RECEIVED 


C. Turner, Slough.—Descriptive list of 
Dahlias. 





Ipswich.—Lonicera  tatarica 


Darwini; Anemone 








WEED KILLER 


LAWN SAND, 
EARTHWORM DESTROYER 
SOILFUME pic IN) - 


FUMIGANTS, INSECTICIDES, ETC. 
See full lists 
ASK YOUR AGENT. The Weed Killer 


1/9 size, sufficient to dress 50 sq. yards, 
3/- for 100, 11/- for 400, 77/6 for 4,000 


LARGEST SALE. CHEAPEST TO USE. 


If any difficulty in obtaining, 
we promptly send direét to you 
and give name of nearest Agent 


i ¢: _ ONLY MAKERS 
TOMLINSON & HAYWARD 
LINCOLN. LTD. 








A Better Lawn Mower for 
Better Lawns at Less Cost 
UST one of the many points 
where the Godiva - made 
Lawn Mower is a _ better 

job than the others is its practic- 
ally .all-steel production. _ Write 


to-day for the full story and the 
low prices. 


LAWN MOWERS (hand & motor), 
from £2 to £60 


GODIVA 


ENGINEERING CO., LTD. 
2, Trading Estate, Slough, Bucks 


BRITISH EMPIRE EXHIBITION— 
Stand HS 27 : 


CHELSEA SHOW— . 
Stand 76, Sundries Avenue’ 


By Appointment. 


RANSOMES 


LAWN MOWERS 


“The Best in the World” 


Thousands in 
successful 
use. 


Illustration of 18in. and 20in. Motor Mower, suitable for 
medium sized Gardens and small Sports Grounds. 


MOTOR MOWERS MANUFACTURED 
IN SIZES UP TO 42 in. 


Also 
HAND, HORSE, PONY, & DONKEY 
MOWERS to Suit Every Requirement 


PROMPT DELIVERY. 


Write for List No. 100 to— 
RANSOMES, SIMS, & JEFFERIES, LTD., 
Orwell Works, Ipswich. 


Sold by all Ironmongers & Seedsmen 


May 24, 1924 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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THER flowers have their sweetness, but 

the scent of the Rose has a certain 

delicacy about it which makes it stand 
out from all other flowers. There is scarcely 
-a garden, from the humblest cottage garden 
‘to that of the highest personage in the land, 
which does not boast of a Rose-tree, 
cause of the crossing of the Hybrid Perpetual 
with the Tea-scented Rose from China many 
have entirely lost their scent. At one time 
English gardens were graced with Roses 
that flowered only in the summer, mostly de- 


rived from the Provence and Damask, but 
gradually there came. into -existence the 
‘H.P. which had a second flowering. This 


‘was the Rose which possessed the real Rose 
‘scent. Then, towards the end of the last 
century, Came a new hybrid race, resulting 
from the crossing of the H.P. with the Tea, 
which gave many new varieties and im- 
mensely increased the popularity of the Rose, 
but perfection in form, numberless gradations 
and blendings of colour, freedom and con- 
tinuity of flowering from 
earl y summer till late in the 
autumn were gained sat the 
‘expense of perfume and the 
red shades of the Damask. 
Still, a careful selection of 
varieties will give all the 
‘scent that is required. 
‘Among H.P.’s_ there are 
(Alfred Colomb, Duke of 
Wellington; Victor Hugo, 
ee many others, .all in 
shades of red and crimson, 
jwhich have the richest scent. 
_They~cannot, perhaps, vie 
with some modern Hybrid 
Teas in perfection of form 
and lasting qualities, but in 
a cool season and under 
they are 
“unsurpassable in colour and 
fragrance. From the Hybrid 
themselves there is 
also a number, like Ophelia 
‘and Richmond, that may 
be selected for-their sweet 
scent, and apart from the 
special merit of scent several 
1 Hybrid Teas are among the 
ob best Roses of all for English 
FI gardens. 

| Warmth is an important 
factor in fragrance, though 
_ temperature does not deter- 
mine whether a Rose can 
be classed as scented or 
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Scented Roses 


not, but it does decide the rapidity with 
which the essential oil, which is the cause 
of the scent, is generated in the cells of 
the petals and given off into the air. On 
cool days scent is much less evident than on 
warm days, and Roses flowering under glass 
give off a greater amount of perfume than 
those cultivated in the open air. Something 
depends, too, on the age of the bloom. The 
petals of a Rose must be well developed be- 
fore the highest degree of fragrance is 
attained. 

In eastern countries the Rose is extensively 
grown for the volatile oil which gives it the 
flower’s delicious fragrance. The _ species 
that are mostly cultivated for perfume are 
Rosa moschata (Musk Rose), R. centifolia 
(Provence Rose), and R.. damascena 
(Damask Rose), from all of which the attar, 
essence, or oil of Roses may be procured. 
With the addition of salt, pepper, and Cloves 
the. petals are used to form the Rose-pots 
which adorn the apartments of the rich, but 





A beautiful Crab of bushy habit (Pyrus Malus Sargenti) 





they may be made to contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of the poorer classes, as the expense of 
preparation is very trifling. The petals 
should be collected just before the flower is 
fully expanded, as the odour rapidly 
diminishes as the anthesis proceeds. The 
drying must take place in the open air and 
not in an oven, as desiccation impairs their 
fragrance. R. E. Davies. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


The American Iris Society 


At a recent meeting of the Directors of 
The American Iris Society discussion centred 
upon the importance of regulating the intro- 
duction of novelties, and the even greater 
importance of giving almost immediate 
official recognition to such varieties as prove 
worthy. At present a symposium is pub- 
lished five years after the introduction of a 
variety, but with the regis- 
tration’. « Of) = almost /206 
varieties in 1923 a more 
immediate report seems 
most desirable, and a com- 
mittee has been appointed 


to consult with Prof. A. P. 
Saunders, Secretary of the 
American Pony Society 


concerning a policy which 
may prove practical to both 
Societies. 


A Bushy Crab 
Sargenti) 
VERY _ beautiful 
shrub with flowers 
‘like the bloom on an 
Apple-tree ’’ is now flower- 
ing freely. The flowers are 
white, with a dash of 
cream anda touch of pink. 
As a small shrub, about 
4 feet ‘high, it fs all that 
could be desired. If only it 
could be kept within the 
bounds of a little bush what 
a gem it would be for small 
gardens. It is distinct from 
all other Crabs by its purely 
bushy habit. 


(Pyrus 


Nasturtiums 
Where soil is poor it is 
not: very profitable to at- 


tempt the growing of cer- 
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tain annuals, but an exception can be made 
in the case of Nasturtiums, the seed of which 
can be sown any time during May where 
plants are wanted to bloom, the chief condi- 
tion to be aimed at being to choose a position, 
that is sunny. Often one may employ these 
showy annual climbers in a garden to form a 
screen for an unsightly object, especially in a 
town garden. TOWNSMAN. 


The newly-formed Iris Soctety 

Irises, and*particularly those of the Tall 
Bearded section, are rapidly gaining popu- 
larity, both on account of their extreme ease 
of culture and on account of the numerous 
varieties of such diversity of colouring, which 
can now be obtained at but trifling cost. To 
further the interest in, and knowledge of, 
these fascinating plants an Iris Society has 
been formed, full particulars of which can be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. G. N. 
Bunyard, Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. The 
Society has already enrolled as members all 
the leading amateur raisers and _ large 
growers in this country, and it is hoped that, 


Viburnum Carlesii 


with this knowledge and experience at their 
command, really useful and informative work 
may be carried out and publications issued 
dealing with the genus Iris as a whole, The 
Society will welcome all Iris lovers. 


Primula rosea 

Clustered along the sides of the cool walls 
of the Lily tank is this beautiful little plant 
with its rich and attractive pink flowers ap- 
pearing in greater numbers each day. It is 
the variety known as grandiflora, the flowers 
of which are larger and, I consider, more 
intense in their colour than those of the type. 
These are borne on slender stems about 
g inches high, and although such a dwarf 
plant, it is quite a vigorous one, and revels in 
a cool and rather moist soil. In one corner 
of the tank, with its toes in the water, this 
Primrose is carpeted with the equally de- 
sirable Shamrock Pea (Parochetus com- 


munis). J. M. 


Interesting plants at Truro 

The evergreen triflorum group of Rhodo- 
dendrons was well represented at the recent 
Truro Show, and the species which came in 
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for greatest admiration was R. Augustini, 
shown by Mr. A. M. Williams. Among 
the flowering shrubs at Truro was a 
notable specimen of Staphylea holocarpa, 
native of Central China, shown by Mr. PED: 
Williams, which won the Award of Merit of 
the Royal Horticultural Society.. A magni- 
ficent vase of the Chatham Island Forget-me- 
not Myosotidium nobile was shown by Miss 


Wingfield, of Penzance. 


Aldenham House Gardens . 
The Hon. Vicary Gibbs has again kindly 


Corresp 


Contributions to these columns 
not responsible for the views 


Grafted shrubs 
One of the prettiest shrubs in flower at the 
present time is the Exochorda, Pennell’s 
‘« Snowstorm’? variety. It is worthy of a 
place amongst the choicest shrubs. Viburnum 





on its own roots 


Carlesii is flowering well this season, but why 
do nurserymen graft it on the common 
Viburnum? A friend of mine bought a plant 
three or four years ago and, happening to be 
in his garden last week, I found that more 
than half the plant at the present time con- 
sisted of the wild stock, which was gradu- 
ally killing off the choicer species. My 
friend, not being a very observant gardener, 
had not noticed what was happening. Surely 
V. Carlesii can be propagated by cuttings or 
layers. LB Ws 


‘Chew Magna. 


{When this beautiful Viburnum has been 
grafted it is essential that every care should 
be taken to keep down ‘‘ suckers,” for it is 
“ worked’? on Viburnum Lantana, and the 


leaves of the two shrubs are much alike. — 


Many others have found, when too late, that 
the coarse native stock has smothered up the 
scion. Happily, Viburnum Carlesii can be 
propagated readily from layers or cuttings, 
and plants on. their own roots are to be ob- 
tained from nurseries. Our illustration 
shows a plant about 7 or 8 years old. 
- Even quite small plants on their own roots 


































































consented to the opening to the public of the © 
gardens of Aldenham House on the Satur-_ 
days of July, August, and September, and 
the August Bank Holiday Monday on the- 
same conditions as in previous years, viz., 
that children must be accompanied by a- 
grown-up person, and that dogs will not be- 
permitted. These facilities will not be avail- 
able on Saturday, July 19th, as this is the 
date of the Annual Floral Féte of the Elstree~ 
and District Horticultural Society at Alden- 
ham Park, when admission is only possible” 
on payment. of the Society’s entrance fees. 


ondence 


are invited, but the Editor is 
expressed by correspondents. 


carry many trusses of lovely fragrant pink. 
flowers. This is one of the very choicest of 
many shrubs introduced from the Far East 
in recent years, and, speaking from experi- 
ence, it will thrive in any ordinary garden 
soil from light sand to heavy clay. More- 
over, it does well and flowers freely in a 
north aspect.—ED.] — 4 


Viburnum Carlesit 

It is not necessary to see this shrub to 
know of its presence in the garden on warm 
days, for the delicious fragnance of its fleshy, 
pale pink flowers pervades the air around for 
a considerable distance. The cut sprays are 
too fragrant to employ in rooms, but the, 
shrubs in the open air are superb, and as_ 
write (May 8th), are a mass of bloom. Those 
who would possess one of Japan’s choicest 
shrubs should not fail to secure this. q 


Iris Hoogiana 

This lovely Iris is flowering again, and 
there are few more beautiful species in the 
large genus of Iris which contains such a 
wealth of lovely forms. I grow it in a raised 
border of sandy leaf-mould which is always 
_ fairly dry and in spells of dry weather be: 
comes almost dust-dry. I leave it. um 
disturbed the whole year, though the advice 
usually given is to lift it soon after flowering 
and replant later on in the year. Ni ba 


Shading greenhouses—tempotary — 
coverings versus washes _ 

The time is upon us when it is necessary 
to afford shade to greenhouse plants during 
sunny weather. It is a matter in which 
difierence of opinion exists as to what is b 
to do at the commencement of summer 
whether to adopt the plan of fixing blinds of 
thin canvas or tiffany, or to coat the gl 
inside with a wash in order to screen the f 
_rays of the sun. In a very hot summer t 
latter plan is effective, but in a year like las 
when rain and-dull weather were prevalent, 
created a permanent gloom within the hou 
Blinds, of course, are more expensive, a 
involve trouble, but there is a deal to be sai 
in being able to admit full light when such is 
wanted. TOWNSMAN. 


D 


Iris stylosa ea 

One of the best plants to grow at the fo 
of a warm wall facing south is Iris stylo 
also called I. unguicularis, a native of Gre 
and Algeria, but long established as a garde 
favourite in this country, where in a sunny 
warm, fairly dry position it grows like | 
weed and flowers in winter, even in frost 
weather. The flowers are as charming 1 
form and colour, a soft purplish-blue, as th 
are deliciously fragrant, anda bunch of th 
in a vase in a room is an object of delig 
There is a white variety which has I 
charm, and a broad-petalled variety, specio 
which has more. When growing, the pla 
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enjoy plenty of moisture at the root, but at 
other times drought has no perils for them— 
they are all the better for it. The best time 
‘to divide and transplant is in April, when the 
flowers are spent, or in September, before 
growth begins anew after the summer rest. 
There is no-need to thin old clumps till a 
_ Aagging harvest of bloom tells its own tale of 
overcrowded roots and exhausted soil, and 
then the thinning-out should not be too 
‘drastic or recovery will be slow, , 

’ ; James A. Paice. 


; The Pasque flowet (Anemone 
Pulsatilla) ; 


“Nearly half a century ago I gathered the 
Pasque flower for the first time on the chalk 
downs in North Herts. The country people 
say it only grows where British blood has 

been spilled, but that, unfortunately, covers 
a wide area. The other day I happened to 
be near the place where I first gathered these 
charming purple Windflowers, and thought 
~I could remember the exact locality where 
' they grew. Knowing what has ‘happened in 
many places where certain uncommon 
_ flowers once grew, I thought it worth while 
_ to see whether this Anemone still flourished, 
or whether it had been all uprooted. Branch- 


ing off from ‘*‘ The Icknield Way” I made 


my upward way to the crest of the downs, 
but not a sign of the flowers could be seen. 
§ 1 knew I was a month late in my quest, but 
| it is a late season. I wandered on, almost 
§ doubting whether I had reached the old spot 
® after all, and as I searched up and down the 
hillside began to feel very much disap- 
pointed. Then all at once I saw one precious 
purple blossom, and presently, just at one 
particular height on the downs, I at last 
' found plants growing as happily as of yore. 
The flowers were of a richer colour than 
those in my garden, and perhaps the late 
flowering this year inia more genial tempera- 
ture-may have helped the colouring. The 
' great number of stamens. and their rich mass 
» of yellow give a wonderful contrast to the 
_ deep purple of the petals. In the centre of 
‘them the purple style resembles the frayed 
end of-a tiny silk ribbon. The flowers are 
_evidently as great a favourite with the 


hid 







The Pasque Flower (Anemone Pulsatilla) 
One of the most beautiful of all British plants. 
_ __It is found wild on chalk downs ~ 
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‘humble bees as they are with the writer, who 


was as delighted at finding them again, after 


the lapse of many years, as if he had dis- 


covered a rare Alpine in the Dolomites or 
Maritime Alps. H. H.W. 
East Herts. 


I had an old plant of this which had been 
doing well for some years, but had got rather 
overgrown, with a large bush of Cytisus 
precox, ‘and, in consequence, had not 
flowered fora season or two. It was tdo old 
to move, so as one can never have too many 
of these lovely Pasque flowers, I cut off all 
the crowns, each with a little bit of stem, 
and put them in the propagating frame, 
where a good many of them struck and have 
since made good flowering plants. As there 
was nothing left of the old plant but the 
roots and stump, I supposed such drastic 
treatment would have killed it, but, instead 
of that, it would seem to have given it a new 
lease of vigour, as the next year it threw up 
a lot of new crowns, and the bush of Cytisus 
precox having been since grubbed up, the 
Anemone now blooms as freely as ever it did. 
[ may say that the cuttings took a very long 
time to root, but most of them struck in the 
end. W..O. 


Our unprotected wild flowers 

When visiting Oxford a few days ago I 
found my way to the meadow where the 
Fritillarias used to grow so freely, but they 
were sadly diminished in numbers. Not 
only have they been uprooted, but they are 
plucked up with as long a stall as possible, 
and this practice has injured the bulbs. At 
another place near Abingdon, where they 
formerly grew freely, none were to be seen. 
Further away from human haunts I found a 
meadow where they were growing plentifully, 
and amongst the deep purple ones I found 
two white blossoms. They may have been 
Albinos through close intercrossing. 

In the Botanic Gardens Iris pumila, in 
all shades, was flowering profusely, and 
the rich yellow Iris caucasica was flowering 
well also. On the south wall Ceanothus 
rigidus was a mass of lavender-blue, Tf =i 
may so be described. It was delightful to 
see these flowers, but my visit left me with a 
feeling of regret at the failure to protect our 
own native plants, which is done so well in 
our colonies. H, HW. 


Persephone’s choice 
“ H. P. S.” (page 305) may not know that 
Jean Ingelow makes the giddy Persephone 
choose the Daffodil when she gave her 
mother, Demeter, the slip on the meadows 
of Enna as she Was flower-gathering. 
‘To! one she marked of rarer growth 
Than Orchis or Anemone; 
For it the maiden left them both, 
And parted from her company. 
Drawn nigh she deemed it fairer still, 
And stooped to gather by the rill 
The Daffodil, the Daffodil.” 


And then when restored for a while to her 
mother :— 
‘©« What moved thee, daughter, to forsake 
Thy fellow-maids that fatal morn, 
And give thy dark lord power to take 
Thee living to his realm forlorn?’ 
Her lips reply without her will, 
As one addressed who slumbereth still— 
‘The Daffodil, the Daffodil.’ ”’ 
Which was it, an Iris or a Daffodil? 
JosepH JACOB. 


 Saxifraga Grisebacht 
I have read with deep interest and ap- 
preciation the article on the above by Mr. 
W. E. Th. Ingwersen on page 292. It is so 
complete that I have no desire to criticise it 
or to add to the information it contains. It 
may be of service, however, if I am allowed 





The Snake’s-head Fritillary (Fritillaria 
Meleagris), which grows wild in the 
meadows near Oxford 


to emphasise still further your contributor’s 
advice regarding protection from wet in 
winter. In this district we cannot hope to 
retain it long without glass protection at that 
season. Even planting in a crevice makes 
really little difference with our driving rains 
and the frost later on. S. ARNOTT. 


Herbaceous Phloxes 

To the number of herbaceous Phloxes there 
is no end, and all are beautiful, stately, 
hardy, and fragrant. Phloxes are too often 
found in gardens as mere shadows of what 
they should be. Few hardy plants give such 
a return for attention and time spent on 
them. It is common to see spindly growths 
with a few weak, short-lived flowers, but 
with care and attention we get splendid 
stems freely branched and bearing glorious 
spikes of bright flowers. Rich soil, plenty of 
water, and liquid-manure, thinning out of 
growths in early spring, and a few light 
stakes to prevent damage by wind are the 
chief means to obtain a glorious display. It 
is important there should be severe thinning 
of the young growths in spring, never retain- 
ing more than five or six strong shoots at the 


most. Hees 


Dianthus Allwoodit 

Mr. Parkinson (p. 288) is quite right in 
saying thatthe varieties of D. Allwoodii are 
generally best the second year. The first 
season they are not in perfection and are dis- 
appointing to those who have only seen these 
fine flowers at shows. The second year they 
are very fine, but young plants should always 
be raised to follow on. ‘This spring has been 
a most disastrous season for old plants of 
D. Allwoodii, and my few old ones have been 
killed by frost after a wet winter. In any 
case these old plants are not nearly so good 
as two-year-old ones. Ess, 
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The Work of Phoebe Stabler, A.R.B.S. - 


HILE the artist or sculptor must 
Wea live very close to Nature 
if he is to convey to his fellow- 
creatures his impressions of the beauties 





Dancing Faun 
In lead 


which Mother Earth lavishes on us in 
such profusion, his own work is generally 
exhibited for the pleasure or criticism of 
the public in the cold North light of 
galleries and studios, or at any rate in 
places where no immediate comparison 
may be made between Nature and the 
work of the artist which Nature has 
inspired. 

But the sculptor who provides statuary 
for the garden is in a very different 
position. The work of his or her brain 
and hands is seen in close juxtaposition to 
the exquisite forms and colours of fruit 
and flowers, and unless it is in itself of 
the highest excellence it may suffer very 
severely by comparison. 

There is a certain assurance or boldness 
in the gesture of the sculptor who works 
not only for his own delight, but for that 
of lovers of gardens. It is a kind of 
challenge to the flowers and kindly fruits 
of the earth whose beauty no one ques- 
tions; a challenge which seems to imply 
that the sculptor does not fear the closest 
comparison between his -work and the 
beauties of Nature itself. Though in this 
challenge there is nothing vainglorious, 
it occurs to me that it is only those who 
are very sure of themselves whose work 
can stand this final test. 

Dull figures in lead or stone and mis- 
cellaneous collections of vases, bird baths, 
and sundials are spoken of by the unre- 


generate ‘as coming under the general 
heading of “garden ornaments,” a term 
which might with advantage to all con- 
cerned be abolished. To attempt to 
ornament a garden or 

& to vie with the Rose 


ing the impossible. I 
prefer to regard such 
figures as those which 
illustrate’ this article 
as the proper inhabi- 
tants of a garden 
caught in their most 
delightful moods, and 
rendered visible and 
permanent for us in 
some material with 
which the weather will 
deal kindly. 


Those among us 
who can remember 
Paradise, and as 
children many of 
us lived there, know 
quite well that it 
was just such folk 
as Phoebe Stabler 
imagines that we 
used to meet there. 
So despising utterly 
such terms as © gar- 
den statuary’ and 

garden orna- 
ments’’ I prefer to 
call them little Gar- 
den People. I find 
it in my heart to 
wish also that the 
theory of reincarna- 
tion may be true in 
the hope that in 
some future exis- 
tence it may be 
possible, having 
shaken off the dust of cities and the 
infinite complexities of overcrowded civili- 
sation, to be born again to live in a leafy 
garden, and there to dance at dawn and 
talk at sunset on terms of intimacy with 
honeysuckle and mignonette. 


There are many recipes for the pro- 


but most 
self- 


duction of garden ‘ ornaments,” 
of them result in pretentious or 


and the Lily is essay-- 


~ summer, 


Laughing Child with Flowers 


conscious things. One recipe which 
seems utterly unsatisfactory is to find a_ 
marble or bronze Cupid in some Italian 
town and proceed to have it cast in lead 
for an English garden. . 

It would, on the other hand, be pre- 
sumption to pry into the methods by 
which the artist conceives such charming 
things as these little Garden People, bu 
one may be forgiven perhaps for suggest- 
ing that they take shape in the sculptor’s 
mind en some still and cloudless day in 
the kind of day of which the 
ancients would have said that the great 
god Pan himself was smiling and that his 
smile irradiated all created things. 

When I have seen Phoebe Stabler’s 
Garden People at the Academy, in the 
garden at the Bank of England, or the 
beautiful things at the Exhibition of the 






























In lead 2 
In a Scottish garden ~ 


Architecture Club, I have always felt that 
no garden could be really what a garden 
might be, without one of these happy 
creatures. When I-forsake Fleet Stree 
and settle down in the seclusion which } 
now sometimes permit myself to dream 
of, I shall sell the lawn mower, the rollel 
and even the garden hose, in order to b 
and set down in some secluded corner one 
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of these figures, confident that 
that at least will be accounted 
to me for righteousness. For 
when the garden is neglected 
and I'am forgotten, someone 
will find it there and be glad, 
realising that others beside him- 
self have felt, and given expres- 
sion to, something of the beauty 
of the earth. 


Since the foregoing article was 
written, one of this sculptor’s 
latest works, entitled “‘ Spring,” 
is exhibited at the Royal Aca- 
demy this year. It represents 
a charming figure of. Spring in 
all her young freshness who has 
brought with her the soft, bene- 
ficent rains filling the little rivers 
with water. As Spring passes, 
the flowers spring up in her foot- 
prints. Indeed she is so busy 
with the recreation of the won- 
ders of the growing year that 
she forgets Cupid, who reminds 
her of his presence by alighting 
on her shoulder. . 

Phoebe Stabler, who is an 
Associate of the Royal Institute 
of British Sculptors, has been 
a moving spirit in the selection 
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Fountain Figure for the Garden‘of 





the Bank of England 


The Bird Feeder 
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and arrangement of the garden 
sculpture in the gardens at the 
British Empire Exhibition at 
Wembley. 


Reference is also made in 
this article to the garden at 
the Bank of England. I find 
that the existence of this little 
oasis amidst a desert of bricks 
and mortar is very little known, 
but the visitor to London who 
has sufficient courage to walk 
by the gorgeous individual in 
red coat and cocked hat who 
guards the main portal of the 
Bank, and when in the court- 
yard turns to the left, will be 
rewarded by the sight of a really 
beautiful little garden and a 
charming old tree, and last, but 
not least, by a glimpse of the 
little laughing boy, whose photo- 
graph appears at the top of this 
page. I do not know whether 
a photograph or drawing of this 
garden has even been published, 
but if not I suggest to the 
Editor that he should discover it 
to the readers of “ GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED.” 

iene, oye 





“ Shy » 
In lead 


Carved in stone 
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Tall Bearded Irises.—lIl. 


By G. L. PILKINGTON, Hon. Treasurer The Iris Society 


Suitable soil and positions, with sound advice on actual planting and raising from seed 


(Continued from page 3035) 


than the Bearded Irises. Besides actual 
cultivation, however, two main essen- 
tials are needful. (1) The position should 
be a sunny one. (2) The drainage must be 
good. Forithese reasons a position on a slope 
facing south or south-west is the most de- 
sirable. This ideal, however, cannot always 
be realised. If special plantings of Bearded 
Irises are to be made, the beds should be 
raised slightly, thus ensuring good drainage. 
The beds should not be too wide ; about 4 feet 
6 inches is a nice width. Very wide beds are 
unworkable and difficult to keep clean, and 
result in a certain amount of damage to the 
plants caused by having to ‘‘ stretch over.”’ 
Broad Grass walks between beds of vari- 
ous designs make an attractive feature, and 
Bearded Irises thus treated show to the best 
advantage. A background of some kind of 
evergreens is most desirable; in fact, essen- 
tial for really good effect. The question of 


N O plants pay better for good cultivation 


Som need not be a vexing one, as almost 
any will suit, but the best results will be 
obtained by planting on deeply-worked rich 
soil. lif it is desired to prepare a piece of 
ground specially for the reception of Bearded 
Irises early Potatoes are as good a erop as 
any for the purpose, as this ensures a good 
working of the soil in the first instance. -The 
foliage, moreover, helps to smother weeds, 
and the ultimate crop is off the ground in 
time for planting the Irises. Lime is most 
beneficial, and if this is absent from the soil 
it can always be added and forked in before 
planting. Ground limestone iis the best form 
of lime for the purpose, and is best applied 
in the form of small chippings of §-inch to 
3; inch diameter. Limestone dust is not so 
good, as it is apt to become sticky and impair 
the porosity of the soil, 

The use of stable or farmyard manure is 
not to be recommended, as these only tend 
to encourage rank and sappy growth, and 
generally result in scarcity of bloom. If 
fertilisers are required a top-dressing of bone- 
dust or any of ithe commercial fish manures 
can be applied after the plants have started 
into growth in the spring. It is advisable, 
when planting, to apply a dressing of super- 
phosphates to the soil, or else to dust the 
rhizomes with this substance. The Bearded 
Irises ware somewhat liable, under certain 
chimatic conditions, such as an abnormally 
wet, late summer or autumn, which does not 
allow of a proper ripening of the rhizomes, 
to a bacterial disease, Known as “‘ rhizome 
rot’? (Pseudomonas iridis). An acid medium 
is fatal to ‘the bacteria, which thrive under 
alkaline conditions. This rot is most liable 
to occur during the flowering season or in 
the growing season just previous to this, viz., 
April and May. The presence of the disease 
is readily detected. The growths of ap- 
parently healthy plants will be found to be 
drooping, and the leaves to be turning 
yellowish at the tips, and, on further ex- 
amination, to have rotted off at the base. 
The rhizome itself soon becomes soft and 
rotten, and emits an offensive odour. A 
plant thus attacked should be dealt with at 
once in the following manner :—Cut away all 
diseased tissue (an old teaspoon is a good 
tool for the purpose) and burn it and all the 
affected leaves, afterwards dusting the wound 
liberally with superphosphate of lime. This 
treatment will generally check the spread of 
the disease, and in most cases the plant will 


ultimately recover. A more thorough method ~ 
is to lift the affected plant, and, after treat- 
ing in the above manner, to replant in a new 
position. Particular care should be taken to 
destroy all the affected portions and to ab- 
stain from handling other healthy plants 
without first,. in some manner, disinfecting 
the hands. 

The correct time for planting or trans- 
planting jis a much-discussed matter, but 
experts are generally agreed that the best - 
time is soon after the plants have finished 
flowering. This, when the root action of the 
Bearded Iris is considered, is clearly correct, 
as the plant, thus treated, has time to form 
its fibrous roots and to become established 
before the winter sets in.” Late autumn 
planting is not to be recommended, as it is 
bound to be attended by a certain amount of 
risk from early frosts, which ,will ‘‘ heave ”- 
the plants out of the ground, owing to their 
not having had time to get hold. By ‘“‘ late” 
is meant after the third week in September. 
Spring planting (in March) is advocated by 
some, who prefer to sacrifice the first year’s 
bloom in the hope of getting better results the 
following year. — 5 

A few remarks on actual planting may be | 
of interest to those intending to grow 
Bearded Irises. (1) Do not plant deeply. 
The rhizome, or rootstock, should be only 
just covered. The plant must have sun to 
ripen the rhizome, as upon this ripening the 
flower supply depends. (2) Take care to 
spread out the roots carefully. A little 
trouble in this respect is well repaid. (3) 
Plant firmly, particularly in light soils. (4) 
Plant about 12 inches apart (single rhizomes). 
This gives the plant a chance to develop, and, 
furthenmore, admits sunshine and allows air 
to circulate, both most essential towards the 
health of the plants. (5) Do not trim off 
foliage, unless it is actually broken or brown, 
nor roots, unless they are damaged. 


PROPAGATION.—The plants are increased 
by division, which should be done every third 
year or so, according as they have become 
crowded. The strongest and healthiest 
rhizomes can then ‘be broken off the ‘old 
rhizome and replanted. 

In the winter most of the Bearded Irises 
lose their outer leaves. When these have 
completely died down they should be re- 
moved, as they only harbour insect pests and 
damp. The dead foliage, however, should 
come aiway quite easily in the hand, and must 
not be pulled or broken off, as this can only 
result in injury to, and weakening of, the 
plant. 

A word of warning about the use of ‘the 
hoe. More harm than good will be done by 
the use of this tool, as the Bearded Irises are 
shallow-rooting plants as to their fibrous 
roots. Weeds, therefore, must be eradicated 
by hand, and in place of the garden hoe a 
smiall hand-fork will be found quite useful as 
a means of breaking the surface of the soil in 
dry weather. 


RAISING FROM SEED.—For those who have 
the time and leisure, the raising of Bearded 
Irises from seed will be found a most 
fascinating pursuit, and not so difficult a 
business as is generally supposed. Tihe seed- 
pods should be gathered before they split and 
kept in a dry place to ripen thoroughly, when 
the seeds will readily fall out. The seeds, 
after further exposure to a dry atmosphere, 
will become wrinkled, and “are. then ripe. 


/ 
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The seed is best sown in October or Novem-— 
ber in 5-inch pots, sowing the seeds about 
1 inch apart round the rim of the pot only. 
The pots themselves should be filled to one- 
third of their depth with crocks to ensure 
good drainage, and to within 2 inches of the 
brim with compost, and, when the seeds are 
sown, should be plunged in a frame in ashes — 
for the winter. If very severe frosts are ex- — 
perienced a “ light’? may be put over the — 
frame, leaving, however, a good wide aper- — 
ture for the admission of air. The seeds do 
not require in any way ‘‘ coddling,” and — 
should germinate during the following May 
and June. When the seedlings have attained 
a height of about 2 inches, or have made — 
their third leaf, they can be pricked out into — 
the seedling bed, and, if planted about ~ 
8 inches apart, they can remain there till they 
have flowered, which in some cases will be 
in the following year, but generally in the — 
second year after sowing. =e 

To those who intend to go in for hybrid- — 
ising, or raising Bearded Irises from seed, 


I would say ‘‘ use only the best parents, and 


do not save seed from any but the best varie-_ 
ties.’ There are already far too many — 
comparatively worthless varieties in com-— 
merce, and if you would compete with the 
“modern” Iris your seedling will certainly — 
have to be a “‘ good one”’ to ‘*‘ live” in such 

company. It is as easy (probably easier) to — 
raise a seedling of good parentage as one of 

indifferent parentage, and the result, in the — 
case of the former, is sure to be the more — 
satisfactory in every way. - 


Irises for the curious 


LITTLE band of Iris enthusiasts was— 

A sstere around the new plants at the” 
pre-Chelsea meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. ‘The remarkable Iris, — 
Turkoman, which had just received the high 
award of a First-class Certificate, was the — 
chief source of attraction and the subject of 
great admiration. *‘* I consider this the most 
exquisite of all Irises,’’ said Mr. W. Barr. 
‘“ Yes,’’ replied his companion, ‘‘ to the Iris _ 
specialist it is very wonderful, but it’s not 
everyone’s colour.” It is true that Turko- 
man is not the Iris that would make everyone 
sit up and take notice; it is not until it is 
looked into closely that its beauty_in colour 
and graceful outline are fully appreciated. 
Turkoman is a hybrid of great. interest, — 
raised and shown by Mr. W. R. Dykes. . 


The parentage is Korolkowi x stolonifera. 
The colour is a warm reddish-brown or an 
admixture of copper and bronze shot with ~ 
purple, with a strikingly vivid blue beard. 
It is an Iris of remarkable colouring and _ 
said to be easily grown and free-flowering. 

A number of Regelio-Cyclus hybrid Irises 
from Maidstone was shown on the same 
‘occasion, and Mr. N. Bunyard told*us that 
they had been grown in a sunny spot in his: 
garden in a few inches of soil over ashes. 
They had been grown without protection and 
had been in the same spot for two or three 
years without being disturbed. The pick of 
the varieties shown were Charon (golden- 
brown feathered with chocolate and deep 
sepia) and Osiris (satin-white ‘heavily veined 
rich violet-purple), both remarkablé and of. 
almost indescribable colouring. ==. 


In addition, the wonderful Iris Leichtlini 
was also seen. -It has bronzy-violet and- 
purple standards edged with dark brown. 
Iris Zwanenburg is a remarkable hybrid 
between lutescens and Susiana, of which we 
had heard so much, with standards of smoky- 
grey and falls of sepia, with an admixture of 
orange and purple and flaked with glistening 
crimson-maroon, but we thought it more 
curious than beautiful. H.C 
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Flowers of Springtime, sweetly scented, 
Such a profusion and such a display! 
Customers should be quite contented, 
What can we tempt you with to-day? 
VERONIQUE. 


HO has won the Sherwood Cup? 
This was the question on the opening 


day of the show which everyone was 
asking. And no wonder, for the exhibition 
was one of the finest in the annals of the 
Royal Horticulural Society, and the Sher- 
wood Cup is the blue riband of the horti- 
cultural world. It is awarded in_ officia! 
terms to ‘‘ the most meritorious exhibit at 
Chelsea.”’ 
Would it go to Orchids, Rhododendrons, 
or Irises, or to one of the colourful groups of 
hardy and half-hardy annuals, or would it be 


given to the latest development in garden 
design? Some favoured one of the bewilder- 


ing displays of Roses, others Carnations. 
Some even mentioned rock gardens, though 
the Sherwood Cup never has been awarded 
to a rock garden, for which the ‘‘ Graphic ” 
Cup is specially reserved. 

One thing was certain, whoever would be 
fortunate to win the Sherwood Cup must 
have an exhibit of exceptionally high stan- 
dard. 

The exhibition, as a whole, is a wonderful 
tribute to the skill and enterprise of the 
gardening profession. Cultivation has 
reached a very high standard for excellence. 
This was apparent in all sections, especially 
in Orchids, Sweet Peas, and other annuals, 
Carnations, Irises, Roses, and Rhodo- 
dendrons. As evidence of the nurseryman’s 
skill in cultivation this must be ‘counted one 
of the best Chelsea Shows ever held. 


Return of the amateur 

Not the least pleasing feature of ‘this great 
exhibition is the return of the amateur ex- 
hibitor. It is a great pleasure to see exhibits 
from private gardens sas :— 

Rare trees and shrubs from Sir Arthur 
Vivian, K.C.B., Basaham, St. Martin, Corn- 
wall. 

Rhododendrons shown by Lady Abercon- 
way and the Hon. H. D. McLaren, from that 
home of choice shrubs, Bodnant, Tal-y-Cafn, 
N. Wales. 

Orchids from Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bt., 
Gatton Park, Reigate, and J. J. Joicev, Esq., 
Witley; also from J. J. Bolton, Esq., Clay- 
gate Lodge, Claygate, Surrey, and H. T. 
Pitt, Stamford Hill. The amateur Orchid 
enthusiasts were well represented. 

Vegetables from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of 
Aldenham, who has never failed to send ex- 
hibits of exceptiomal interest and merit. 

Carnations from Lt.-Col. the Hon. George 
Herbert, Knoyle House, Salisbury. 

These comprise the leading amateur ex- 
hibitors, though doubtless there were others. 
We should like to see, again, the wonderful 
displays of early Grapes, Peaches, and Figs, 
such as we used to see from the Royal Gar- 
dens, Windsor, from Lockinge and Elvaston. 
We are all glad to see that the Society is 
encouraging the amateur, and we hear that 
the Council has under consideration a scheme 
for holding a special show for amateur ex- 
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hibitors in 1925. Full details will be an- 
nounced, as soon as possible. 

Moreover, the Council of the Society hopes 
that the magnificent groups exhibited by the 
trade at Chelsea and elsewhere will not deter 
amateurs from sending up to the meetings 
of the Society any plants of special interest 
which they may have growing in their gar- 
dens. It often happens that the private in- 
dividual has means of obtaining from abroad 
rare plants which are not grown by the trade 
growers, and it is to be hoped that those 
Fellows of the Society who succeed in raising 
new plants, or fine forms of well-known 
species, will put themselves to the trouble of 
sending specimens of them to the meetings 
of the Society so that they may be recognised 
by the committees and made known to other 
Fellows. : 

To return to the question of the Sherwood 
Cup—the awards seem later than usual this 
time. Someone asks who are the judges. 
Well, it may interest readers to know that 
there are no less than 48 judges at the show. 
Here is the list:—H. G. Alexander, D. 
Allan, W.. G. Baker, F. R. S. Balfour, 
G. H. C. Bard, N. F. Barnes, W. J. Bean, 
V.M.H., E. Beckett, V.M.H., Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Bt., .-V:M-Hi, = E.—G: =,Cousins, 
E. H: Mz *Gox, ;.W...-B.~Crantield, (Tak, 
Darlington, W. Easlea, M. Fenwick, C. R. 
Fielder, «V.M.H., R. Fife, Hon. Vicary 
Gibbs, V.M.H., R. L. Harrow,~T. Hay, 
V MAH, Sir > Arthur itort, )Bigr Rey Js 
Jacob, E. R. Janes, H. J. Jones, F. Jordan, 
G. W. Leak, T. Matthews, G. F. Moore, E. 
Neal, A. Osborne, W. H. Page, T. Pateman, 
A. H. Pearson, V.M.H., W. W. Pettigrew, 
G. L. Pilkington, F. K. Sander, Lady 
Beatrix Stanley, W. Stephens, Capt. B. H. B. 
Symons Jeune, T. W. ‘Taylor, R. W,. 
Wallace, V.M.H., W. E. Wallace, Lt.-Col. 
H. Warrender, H. L. Wettern, E. White, 
C. Williams, G. Wilson, and G. Yeld. 

Forty-eight judges at a flower show and 
every one with his appointed duties, to say 
nothing of the numerous Committees that 
meet and recommend awards on this occa- 
sion. This will give some idea of the magni- 
tude of what is unquestionably the largest 
flower show in the world. 


A rest tent 


It was a good move on the part of the 
newly-formed Garden Club to provide for 
their members a rest tent at Chelsea. 

This enterprising club, which is organised 
by Mrs. Sutor and Mrs.» Marion Cran, also 
provided a fleet of motor-buses to run their 
parties to and fro from the club headquarters 
at 9, Chesterfield Gardens. Such enterprise 
is reaping its own reward—the club is already 
a great success. 


Music once again 

Another gratifying feature of this year’s 
Chelsea Show is the return of the military 
band, which for some years had been 
suspended for reasons not wholly uncon- 
nected with the Entertainments Tax. 

The excellent band of the Royal Artillery 
plaved in the Ranelagh Gardens to the de- 
light of thousands of visitors. i 


And while we wait patiently for the Coun- 
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cil’s decision, for the Council makes the 
awards, a bevy of young ladies from one of 
the gardening colleges—Swanley presumably 
—comes swinging down the aisles of Roses, 
Carnations, and other _ brilliantly-coloured 
flowers. ; 


As along the streets we wander 

Your advertisement we see; 
. Estelle cries, ‘‘ Look over yonder! 

Here’s a chance for you and me.” 

Wanted, girls of good appearance ; 
Well, of looks we’re not devoid, 

And but for your interference 
We must join the unemployed. 


But who has won the Sherwood Cup? 
Will the Council never make up their minds? 


At last the word is passed, McBean has 
won the Cup for Orchids. Well done, 
McBean! 3 

The show opened in perfect weather and 
was graced with the presence of the King and 
Queen, the Queen Marie of Roumania, Prince 
Henry, Infanta Beatrice of Spain, and the 
Duke of Connaught. 


ORCHIDS 


The general display of Orchids well main= 
tained the high standard which is a charac 
teristic feature of the Chelsea Show. 

The best-displayed group came _ fro 
Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge 
Sussex. It was particularly rich — im 
Miltonias and Odontoglossums, for which 
this firm is famous, especially O. crispum, 
and on this occasion they put up, probably, 
the finest white O. crispum ever seen. It is 
a home-raised seedling and a gem of the first 
water. Other conspicuous Odontoglossums 
were O. Asson, O. Pyramus, and O. Arabic. 
The Odontiodas included the bright red O. 
Radiant, O. Charlesworthii, O. Joiceyi, O. 
Ada Evans, O. Dovere (a very fine thing), and 
O. Elsie. 

Miltonia Lyoth and M. Charlesworthit 
were there in  well-grown~ examples. 
Cattleyas, Cymbidiums, Brasso-Cattleyas, 
and Cypripediums were well displayed in a 
fine gro where nearly every plant was a 
specimen, and each subject could be’ seen 
with adviantage. e 

We are pleased to record the excel 
lent and unique group put up by Sir J 
Colman, Gatton Park, Surrey, and his able 
grower, Mr. Collier. In addition to the usual 
showy kinds was a large number of rare 
species and hybrids, some of which were more 
curious than beautiful and others by their rich 
colours. Among the latter was Eria ornata, 
the bright orange bracts rendering the in- 
floresence very showy. There were man} 
Bulbophyllums of curious shapes, the blue 
Dendrobium Victoria Regina and the glorious 
yellow D. Gatton Sunray, the various blotches 
on the lips being most conspicuous. Scarlet 
Masdevallias, Odontiodas Epidendrums raised 
at Gatton Park, Miltonias, and Odontogtos 
sums were also noted, while several“ well 
grown plants of Dendrobium acuminatum 
were seen. Altogether a fine representative 
group, well grown, and staged. Anothet 
amateur, Mr. H. T. Pitt, Rosslyn, Stamford 
Hill, staged a nice group, the centre plant 
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GLIMPSES OF CHELSEA 


The extensive rock garden in Westmorland stone, by Mr. George Whitelegg, Chislehurst 


Mr. R. R. Hayes, M.C., of Ambleside, in his delightful alpine garden, which secured the “Graphic” Cup 
The fountain from Medusa’s Head 


Bunyard’s Iris garden, with Waterer’s Lupins in foreground 
Rhododendrons, by M. Koster and Sons 


e . , Messrs. Carter’s fountain garden, with Oak shingled shelter surrounded by Rhododendrons 
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[Gardening Illustrated” Staff photograph 
Stam boul 


This exceedingly handsome Iris, with light 
blue standards and deep violet falls, was very 
conspicuous at Chelsea 


being a fine specimen of a Brasso-Cattleya, 
but perhaps the gem of the show was Odon- 
tioda Duchess of York, with an arching spike 
of 21 flowers, which may be described as a 
rich ripe apricot with-an old gold lip; it is a 
real top-notcher. Another good thing was 
Odontoglossum Promereus Princess Mary, 
and the famous Miltonia J. Charlesworth, 
with rich dark centre, was well represented. 
The claret-coloured Vuylstekez J. Charles- 
worth is a unique and showy plant, and the 
same remark applies tothe richly-coloured 
Cattleya G. P. Walker. It was interesting to 
see the rare Epidendrum Endresi, the white 
Coelogyne vosa, and many others. Altogether 
a noble lot. 

A small but choice group was set up by J. J. 
Bolton, Esq. (gardener, Mr. Lynes), Clay- 
gate, Surrey. It consisted of Odontiodas and 
Odontoglossums. Among the latter was O. 
eximium Leonora; almost a claret self-colour, 
it is a very fine shape. O. mirum and O. 
King Albert were also of special merit. 

The trade was well represented, and 
Messrs. Cowan, and Co., Southgate, N., 
staged a wonderful lot of plants, their Odon- 
tioda Chanticleer being most brilliant» It is a 
plant that should be in every collection. This 
group was rich in Odontoglossums, and 
especially fine was O. Monarch, a massive, 
well-shaped, reddish flower. O. luridum and 
O. Tityus were also of unusual merit. 
the numerous hybrids of Brassavola was 
Brasso-Catlactia Jupiter, a fine, bold plant 
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with huge flowers. It was represented by a 
number of plants. Cattleya Tityus was re- 
markable for the width of petal and highly- 
coloured fringed lip. A grouplet of Cypri- 
pedium Maudie magnificum attracted atten- 
tion with its apple-green and white flowers, 
while in pleasing contrast was the dark C. 
Gowerianum purpureum. The rare Den- 
drobium atroviolaceum was noted, and the 
curious Selenipedium microchilum, Miltonia 
Lyoth, Leelio-Cattleyas, Cymbidium hybrids, 
and other good things were present in this 
group, all well grown and nicely arranged. 

From Mr. J. Cypher, Cheltenham, came a 
useful collection of plants arranged in that 
beautiful artistic way for which he is famous. 
The display was rich in Cattleya hybrids, the 
white C. Vishnu being very chaste. Numerous 
forms of Miltonia vexillaria, gorgeous Mas- 
devallia Veitchii, the reddish Renanthera 
Imschootiana, and various Cypripediums 
were noted. Among the choicer and rare 
plants were Miltonia Princess Margaret, a 
most beautiful plant, the reddish central 
blotch being surrounded with pure white. 
Closely allied to this is M. papillen. The 
Brasso-Cattleyas embraced Jupiter, Pallas, 
Gilbertii, and Triune.. The tall, yellow 
Epidendrum Gattonense, scarlet Odontiodas, 
and  finely-spotted Odontoglossums — were 
seen; also the yellow Anguloa Clowesii, the 
black and green Ccelogyne pandurata, fine 
forms of Odontoglossum crispum, and the 
old Epidendrum  radicans. Cypripedium 
Maudize and numerous other plants all added 
their quota to this grand exhibit. 

In the bold group from Messrs. Sander, St. 
Albans, was a wonderful display of hybrid 
Cymbidiums. They were quite a feature of 
the show and demonstrated the decorative 
value of this new type of hybrid. They are 
easily grown and are ideal plants for the 
amateur with a cool house. Among the most 
noteworthy was Ceres, with quite a pink 
tinge in the flowers, and the specimens shown 
were examples of high cultural skill. Others 
were C. Victrix, C. Cooperi (a most distinct 
plant), and C. Pauwelsii. Miltonias were 
well represented, the rich rose Isabel Sander 
being far above the ‘average. The early 
Veitchian. hybrid, Lelio-Cattleya Can- 
hamiana, was seen in variety, Some of the 
forms being most highly coloured and far in 
advance of the original type. Glorious Odon- 
toglossums and Odontiodas, the quaint red 
Rodriguezia — secundiflora, Masdevallias, 
Brasso-Cattleyas, and the beautiful Cattleva 
Prince Shimadzu were noted. ~ A fine bold 


' group, the tall spikes of the Cymbidium ren- 


dering it quite apart and distinct. 

Mansell and Hatcher, Rawdon, Leeds, were 
represented by a general display, the Lzelio- 
Cattleya Fascinator being shown in quantity. 
Here again the Miltonias were good and 
varied, also the Odontoglossums. Odontioda 
Antonia was conspicuous, and other good 
things were O. Charlesworthii, O. Rose- 
fieldense, and O. Gattonense. 

Messrs. Charlesworth, of Haywards Heath, 
had an extensive exhibit, all sections of the 
Orchids being represented. The Odontonia 
hybrids from Miltonia and Odontoglossum 
were rich and varied, butt on the dwarf side, 
a defect which will, in time, be eliminated. 
The grouplet of Odontoglossum Wilckeanum 
aureum, mingled with the yellow Oncidium 
Marshallianum, was very effective, as were 
the various hybrid spotted Odontoglossums. 
Chief among these was O. grande, O. St. 
George, the claret-coloured O. Fabia, and O. 
Harold. The Odontiodas were good and em- 
braced O. Rhoda, O. Joiceyi, and the richly- 
coloured Brewii. A comparatively new 
genus is Vuylstekeana, and one named V. 
Aspasia will be a fine thing later on. 

Miltonias were seen, and the various forms 
of William Pitt constituted a charming 
series. Quite a distinct break. Cymbidiums, 


. Phalenopsis Rimestaditiana, Vanda_ teres, 


_ maintained 


-Leelio-Cattleya Freda. 
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[ Gardening Illustrated " Staff photograph 
Susan Bliss ae 


A tall and lovely Iris of deep rosy pink shown _ 
by Messrs, Wallace and Co., Ltd. 


Oncidiums, Cypripediums, and Brasso- 
Cattlevas were well represented by many 
beautiful varieties. The finest Oncidium 
Papilio we have seen was put up by this 
firm. A well-flowered pan of Trichopilia’ 
coccinea, Dendrobium atro-violaceum, 


and the white V. Watsoni were’ all note- 
worthy. A fine group which more than 
the reputation of this well- 
known firm. — Benge ee 

Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., Jarvis Brook, 
Sussex, staged a miscellaneous group of 
Orchids wherein we saw good varieties of 
hybrid Odontoglossums, Cattleyas, — 
Odontiodas: Outstanding features of th 
group were the specimens of Miltoniz 
Charlesworthi, Cattleva Titvus, Odonto 
glossum Felix, O. canopis, O. crispum, and 
Cypripediums were 
varied for the season, and this group also 
contained several botanical rarities.- Disa 
Luna, Cymbidiums, and Oncidiums were all 
well shown. ees aels — 

Mr. H. Dixon, Wandsworth Common, wa 
represented by a small group which contained 
Cattleyas, Odontoglossums, Odontiodas, and 
other good things, most of them being under 
number. = ; aa 

Cattleya Mossiz Wagneri was noteworth: 
its fine white flowers being very chaste. 
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eS IRISES 
We had been led to expect great things of 
~ the Irises; nevertheless, we were surprised at 
the. excellence and -at’ the unusually large 
"7 groups. of Irises shown on this occasion, 
_ There are Irises from’ Onpington, Tun- 
s bridge ees Taplow, Enfield, and Maid- 
_ stone. 
We must say that the greatest surprise to 
us among Irises was the remarkably fine 
- group from Messrs. George Bunyard and Co. 
The plants were so well grown, so clean and 
healthy in growth and pure in colour, and, 
~ what is more, they had been packed and 
handled with care and were beautifully 
fs Be Serge: This year the Maidstone Irises 
were shown under canvas—not in the open 
as in previous years. The collection is par- 
ticularly rich in such good and moderately- 
priced varieties as the giant Alcazar, the 
superb Magnifica, the noble Lord of June, 
the showy and ever- popular Mme. Gaudichau, 
and the ljovely AZUFES Ss —< 
_~ At one end there is a delightful group of 
Crusader, and close by we noticed Lorely 
' and Tsoline, two of the sweetest of all the 
June- flowering Treesy. 5 
The exhibits by Messrs. R. -Wallace and 
-Co., Tunbridge Wells, are always noted for 
their well-conceived plan and arrangement. 
This year’s group consists of two sections— 
_oné for the Iris and the other for the Lily— 
and lest these proud sisters should not agree 
they were cleverly screened off from one 
another, 4 
A long vista of Irises, ait over 120 
varieties, was arranged, and such varieties 
as had never before been shown on one oc- 
casion. There is the magnificent Dominion 
in all its splendour and depth of colour, a 
spike of which was presented to the Queen, 
the sombre Bruno, and the brilliant Duke of 
_ Bedford. Then came the distinguished-look- 
- ing Ambassadeur and the clear soft pink of 
Dream, which seemed to put in the shade the 
~much-vaunted Susan Bliss, but Susan is-very 
tall and graceful, and we shall see Her to 
better advantage in the open. 
We are struck by the resemblance between 
the new Lent A. Williamson and the older 
Asia. What a wonderful Iris we have in 
Asia, surely one of the finest of them all! 
The new Pioneer, of deep red-purple hue, 
_ attracts a great deal of attention, it is so very 
~ distinct and is, obviously, very free- flowering. 
The rich yellow of Darius is very con- 
spicuous ; Regan, Fenton, and Angelo are all 
in splendid form, though the pick of Sir 
_ Arthur Hort’s seedlings is, unquestionably, 
= Theseus, a tall pure white with golden beard, 
Ea variety of rare quality and refinement. The 
new and beautiful Queen Caterina and the 
~ bold Stamboul are also noted in this unique 
and very distinguished collection. 
_ Many lovely cut Irises are shown by Mr. 
George Whitelegg, Chislehurst. His best 
"varieties were Dejazet, Archivique, Opera, 
- Alcazar, and the lovely old Pallida Dalmatica. 
{ Messrs. Barr and Sons are showing many 
_ effective garden Irises, including Fontarabie, 
Blue Boy, Prince Victor, Kharput, also 
many of the new bulbous Dutch Irises, as 
Rembrandt and Rachel Ruysch, _ The 
_ wonderful Iris, Zwanenburg, illustrated on 
_ page 327, was shown in better form than we 
had previously seen it. 
_ Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liverpool, are showing 
Irises Persephone, Dido, and Cassandra, all 
of remarkable form and 
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_ Messrs, Amos Perry, Enfield, are showing 
2 new hybrid named Doubract (Dougl assiana 
ae bracteata), resembling bracteata, also a 
number of delightful I. tenax seedlings. From 





number of the June-flowering Irises. The 
SRS ie ate are particularly good :— 
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the same source come new seedlings under 
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Mrs. Fred Stern (of good pink tone), Titus (a : 


glorious redpurple), Abdefa (magnificent 
purple jbicolor), Telemus (reminiscent of 
Bruno), and Quinda, another good pink- 
toned Iris. 


ROSES. 


What wonderful Roses for the time of the 
year! And how strange that this fair flower 
should ever have been associated with a 
deadly feud and war to which Shakespeare 
refers. 


‘* And here I prophesy; this brawl to-day 


Grown to this faction in the TEMPLE 
GARDEN 

Shall send, between the Red Rose and the 
White, 

A thousand souls to death and deadly 
night.” 

The new Rose, Roselandia, shown by 

Messrs. Stuart: Low and Co. and illustrated 


on page 332, came in for great admira- 
tion. Itis a sport from Golden Ophelia, and 
excels the original in colour, size, and sub- 
stance. The heart of the flower intensifies 
to a rich golden-orange shade. Mr. Laurence 
Cook drew our attention to its fruity fra- 
grance and to the fact that each bloom comes 
. perfect without disbudding. 


An account of the Roses shown by Hicks, 
Pemberton, Cant, and other big guns is un- 
avoidably held over till next week. 


‘ 
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STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 


Quite one of the most attractive groups in 
this great exhibition is the large and im- 
posing group of Hydrangeas shown by Mr. 
ft. J. Jones, Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham, 
S.E. This is, undoubtedly, one of Mr. 
Jones’ best efforts, and displays this subject. 
in wondrous variety of fonm, habit, and 
colour. The plants give evidence of good 
culture, and except for a large number of 
specinen plants bearing massive individual 
heads of blossoms the plants are quite freely- 


flowered. A few of the best sorts are 
Niedersachsen, Ettincelent, Maréchal Foch, 
Triumph, Lovely, Mme. Truffaut, Parsival, 


Krimhilda, and Mme. Mouilliere. The lovely 
tones of pink and rose and blue in great 
diversity of shades represent this subject in 
unexampled effectiveness. 


The wonderful display of beautiful flowers 
grown under glass and exhibited in 61 beds 
in the form of a Maltese Cross is another of 
the special features of the show. This is 
shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, 
and worthily maintains the high reputation 
of this well-known firm. The group com- 
prises greenhouse subjects and both hardy 
and half-hardy annuals, etc. Here are to be 
seen in ideal form and condition Tuberous- 
rooted Begonias, Herbaceous Calceolarias, 
Cinerarias, Streptocarpus in variety, Clero- 
dendron fallax, Primula obconica, and a host 
of other good greenhouse plants. Annuals: 


(‘Gardening Illustrated” Staff photograph 
The new Dutch Iris Rembrandt 


The standards are purple-blue and the falls are rich blue with a large orange-yellow blotch. 
Shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons 
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Phlox Drummondi in variety, Salpiglossis, 
Clarkias, Schizanthuses, Cornflowers, 
Nemesia hybrids, Viscaria, and beautiful 


Lobelia. This is a superb display and is 
beautifully arranged. This exhibit is in 
Tent No. 1. In the same tent, not far.-re- 
moved, is another very large, almost, square 
group of most showy plants grown under 
glass. These plants are most freely- 
flowered and very showy, and: comprise a 
representative exhibit made by Messrs. Jas. 
Carter and Co., Raynes Park, S.W. Here 


are to be seen in splendid form and condition, 
in circular and other shaped groups,’ Antir- 
rhinum Nelrose Improved, A. Carter’s Pink, 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias, Cabceolarias, 
Cinerarias in Bouquet, Brilliant Prize, and 
Stellate forms, Schizanthuses, Clarkias, 
Streptocarpus, Primula obconica, Petunias, 
Gloxinias, Spanish Iris, and other beautiful 


subjects. Bowls-of Sweet Peas on wire 
stands and: an edging of Grass and fine- 


foliaged plants combine to make a _ really 
handsome exhibit. 

Tent. No. 1 also contains a capital group of 
stove and greenhouse plants, both fine- 
foliaged and flowering. This is exhibited by 
Messrs. John Peed and Son, West Norwood, 
London, S.E. A splendid bank of Caladiums 
filled the centre of the group, such sorts as 
Red Ensign, John Peed, Singapore, Racine, 
Mme. J. Box, Reine Marie de Portugal, and 
Argol are all noteworthy’ Beautiful Strepto- 
carpus iin most charming colours and good 
forms, Gloxinias beautifull ly marked and “well 
done, Hydrangeas, Amaryllis, Petunias, and 
other plants, all well arranged, combined to 
make an attractive group. ‘A background of 
Palms and other plants, such as Draczenias, 
Adiantums, etc., etc., make a capital finish. 

Two charming groups of Palms are shown 
near to the Embankment entrance of Tent 
No. 2 by Messrs. Robert Green (1911), Ltd., 
28, Crawford Street, Baker Street, W. There 
is great diversity of form in these plants, as 
shown in the two groups in question, and the 
plants are beautifully fresh and well grown. 
Noteworthy plants are Cocos Yatay from the 
Argentine, C.. insignis of Brazil, ~C. 
Weddelliana, Phoenix rupicola, P. Roebelini 
(a beautiful specimen), P. canariensis, 
Chamerops Histrio, C. humilis, arborescens, 


Geonoma gracilis, Calamus ciliaris of 
Malaya; and a grand specimen of Kentia 
Dumoniana. 


The Messrs. Webb and Sons (Stourbridge), 
Ltd., as usual have made a large exhibit in 
three huge mounds backed with Palms and 
edged with Maidenhair Ferns. The centre 
of this exhibit, which is set up on the east 
side of No. 1 Tent, comprises Stellata and 
other forms of beautiful Cinerarias in diverse 
colours and in attractive forms, On the left 
is a splendid group of handsome herbaceous 
Calceolarias, and on the right Schizanthuses, 
represented by well-grown, freely-flowered 
plants of good habit. Begonias, Gloxinias, 
and other flowering plants made an effective 
display. 

A large and attractive group of Schizan- 
thuses and C alceolarias is “shown in a semi- 
circular group at the north end of Tent No. 2 


by Baron Schréder, The Dell, Englefield 
Green, Surrey (gardener, Mr. E. J. Hender- 
son). The Schizanthuses are a very special 
lot of large, well-grown,  freely-flowered 


plants, in colours and markings a distinct 
advance on anything of the kind in the ex- 
hibition. _ Calceolaria Clibrani and grand 
examples of herbaceous Calceolarias, with an 
edging of Pterises, make a beautiful exhibit. 

Japanese trees and miniature Jandscape 
gardens are charmingly displayed in a table 
group by The Yokohama Nursery Co., Ltd., 
Craven-House, Kingsway, W.C. One of the 
most interesting plants is. Thuja obtusa 
(tufted variety), 100 years old, very rare, and 
in good form and condition. ~Other note- 


- 
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[Gardening Illustrated” Staff photograph 
The new Rose Roselandia 


A sport from Golden Ophelia, with shapely 
flowers of deeper colour. Shown by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. 


worthy — specimens, 
Juniperus procumbens, Ginkgo» biloba 
(Maidenhair Tree), and many Acers 5,.0aks, 
and Azaleas, wall most quaint. 

Messrs. W. Cutbush and ‘Son, Ltd., Barnet, 
make an attractive display of Hydrangeas, 
Ericas, and other plants at the Embankment 
entrance to Tent No. 2. Rheingold, Helge, 
Lovely, Maréchal Foch, and Parsival are the 
best of the Hydrangeas. Erica magnifica is 
the best of these plants. 

Zonal Pelargoniums in about 40 bunches 
are staged by Mr. R. J. Case, Staplegrove 
Nurseries, Taunton, The flowers had 
travelled rather badly, however. Taurus and 
Stapl egrove Pride are two good salmon- 
coloured’sorts, and others w orthy of note are 
Somerset Lass,-P. R. Johnson, and C. 
Hermans. Sa 

Schizanthusés as exhibited by Mr. Alfred 
Dawkins, Chelsea, are always most sattrac- 
tive, the table. group shown on this occasion 
representing plants in 5-inch pots, of charm- 
ing dwarf habit and flowering in prodigal 
profusion. The diversity of colouring 
markings in this instance represents this sub- 
ject in.a manner seldom, if ever, better seen. 
The plants and groups, as a whole, may be 
regarded as most fascinating and beautiful. 
Calceolaria New Buttercup is also shown, 
and is, indeed, a thing of .beauty. An 
edging of small Pterises gives a pleasing 
finish to this display. 

An interesting series of Cacti and suc- 
culents is shown in a table group. in Tent 
No. 2 by Miss Worth, The Priory, Holbeach. 
The better Cacti are Echinocactus Scopa, E. 
Wislenzii, and E.  cornigerus, Opuntia 
horridibarbis, O. Ursina, and O. platya- 


Pinus pentaphylla, 


and 


cantha, and a host of other quaint and curious — 
forms, all of great interest. A beautiful col- 
lection of choice Ferns is shown in a table 
group in Tent No. 2 by the Messrs. Ellison, 
West Bromwich. Here are to be seen in fine 
form and condition such plants as Adiantum 
elegantisimum, A. Hilli, A. ° Faulkneri, _ 
Davallia tenuifolia stricta, D.  fijiensis 
robusta, D. Spelunce, Cheilanthes hirta 
Ellisiana, Didymochlezna lunulata, Gymno- 
gramma. Peruviana. argyrophylla, Lastrea~ 
lepida, a and a host of other beautiful: fine-— 
foliaged plants. The same firm also staged 
Cacti and succulents. 
Zonal Pelargoniums as exhibited by Messrs. 
Jarman and Co., Chard, make a very bright 
and showy display. The more attractive — 
sorts are St. Louis, Maxim Kovolesky (ver- — 
million), General Wolseley, Cassiope, Uranus, — 
and Cymric, the better singles. Good doubles 
are Ville de Poitiers, Paul “Reboux, Lave, and 
F. Poitevine. They are all set up in pleas: 
ing ade 
Show, fancy, and Regal Pelargoniums as_ 
shown by Messts. Godfr ey and Son, Exmouth, ~ 
are interesting, and are set up in round _ 
baskets. The more noteworthy sorts are Fire — 
King, Lieut. Warneford, Fashion, Topsy, 
The Prince, Fascination, The Queen, 
Magnate, Negro, and- Devonshire Cream, 
This group also contains a few Schizanthus. 
Superb Schizanthus are staged in a small 
group-in No, 2 he by Messrs. Watson and _ 
Simpson, Ltd., 27-29, Drury Lane, London, 
W.C. There are only 13 plants. but they 
represent quality of the best. The flowers are 
large and the colours and markings leave 
nothing to be desired. The collection is 
shown as Schizanthus grandiflorus maximus, — 
and by such designation is very aptly 
described. : 























































Begonias 


A magnificent table group of tuberous- 
rooted Begonias is shown at the Hospital — 
entrance to Tent No. 1 by Messrs. Blackmore © 
and Langdon, Twerton Hill Nursery, Bath, 
Considering the lateness of the season the 
plants are wonderfully well grown and in 
splendid form and condition. The plants are 
most freely flowered and are represented in 
many pleasing forms and beautiful colours, — 
Noteworthy examples are Lady Cory (deep— 
salmon), Hilda Langdon (shell pink, superb), 
Lucy V. Toney (deep rose), Mrs. Calthorp 
(lovely salmon-pink), Mrs. J. Davidson (deep- 
yellow), Nurse Cavell (white), Peace (prim- 
rose), Mrs. F. Bedford (blush), Lord Lam- 
bourne (orange-salmon), Mrs. T. Crawford 
(frilled pink), and Royal George (crimson- - 
scarlet). A few specimen basket plants are 
shown effectively of Mrs. Bilney | (salmon- 
orange), Mollie (blush), Eunice (pink). The 
foregoing are but a tithe of the many superb 
things shown in this wonderful group. The’ 
group is finished off with a fringe of Maiden-— 
hair Ferns and Panicum variegatum. .- — 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons showed in their 
comprehensive group of_ greenhouse and 
other plants eight masses of double Begonias" 
in different colours, all most effective. They 
also displayed four groups of Begonia 
Lloydii, in which the elegance and beauty of 
this type of the flower were well exemplified. 

Messrs. Jas. Carter and Co. also arranged 
a mound of well-grown ‘Tuberous-rooted 
Begonias, showing plants of good growth 
and flowers of high quality. 3 

A delightful table group of Begonias is 
shown by Messrs. Bastin and Son, Bexley 
Heath, Kent, embracing some very handsome 
flowers of splendid quality. Special note 
must be made of Mrs. W. Wilson (light 
crimson), Earl Stanhope (salmon-pink), Mr. 
T. Brett (scarlet), Princess Victoria Louise 
(soft pink and white), Mrs. M. Berrie (a 
lovely blush), and Duchess of Connaught (a 
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fringed pale salmon-pink). Pot of dwarf 
bedding Begonias and \Maidenhair Ferns, to- 
gether with Basket Begonias, made a de- 
lightful finish to this display. 

Owing to the exigencies of space we are 
compelled to hold over till next week descrip- 
tions of the rock gardens, trees and shrubs, 
Carnations, Roses, fruits, and vegetables dis- 
played on this occasion. 


LIsT OF AWARDS 


‘ CHALLENGE CUPS. 
_ SHERWOOD Cur, for the most meritorious group.—J. and A. 
McBean. 

“Dartty GRAPHIC.” Cup, for the best Rock Garden.—T. R. 
Hayes & Sons. 

ORCHID CHALLENGE Cup, for the best exhibit of Orchids by 
an amateur on a space not, exceeding 60 square feet. Only those 
‘may compete who employ not more than three assistants in 
Orchid houses (including the head gardener).—H. T. Pitt. 


SPECIAL CUPS. 
ALLWOOD CARNATION BOWL, for the best group of Carna- 
tions exhibited by an amateur.—F, W. Seymour. 
SUTTON SILVER Cup, for the best amateur exhibit of 
yegetables.—The Hon. Vicary Gibbs. (Gr., E. Beckett). 


ORCHIDS. 

Gop MEDAL.—Charlesworth and Co., for Orchids; J. and A. 
McBean, for Orchids; Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. (Gr. J. 
Collier), for Orchids. 

SILveR Curp.—Sandei’s, for Orchids. 

SILVER GILT FLoRA MepAL,—Cowan and Co., for Orchids ; 
J. Cypher and Son, for Orchids; H. T. Pitt, for Orchids ; 
Stuart, Low and Co., for Orchids. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MeEDAL.—J. J. Joicey (Gr. J. 
Mackay), for Orchids; Mansell and Hatcher, for Orchids. 

SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—H. Dixon, for Orchids. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—J. J. Bolton, for Orchids. 


FRUIT AND VEVETABLES. 

Goup MerpAt.—Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr. E. Beckett), 
Vegetables. - 

SILVER Cup.—G. Bunyard and Co., for Fruit: T. Rivers and 
Sons, Fruit Trees in pots. 

SinverR Hoge MeEpAuL.—Laxton Bros., 
V. ©. Vickers, for Raspberries. 

SILVER KNIGHTIAN MEDAL.—Dobbie and Co., Ltd. for 
Potatoes. ~ 

VorEr or THANKS.—Mrs. Radcliffe, Strawberries. 


DELPHINIUMS, TULIPS, ETC. 

Sinver Girt FLoRA MrpAu.—Blackmore and Langdon, for 
Delphiniums; G. R. Downer, for Lupins; Dobbie and Co., for 
Tulips. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MepDAL.—V. C. Vickers, for Aqui- 
legias. 

SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—E. Paul and Co., for Tulips; W. A. 
Watts, for Tulips; W. Yandell, for Violas; Reamsbottom and 
Co., for Anemones. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAtL.—H. Olarke, for Violas. 


for 


for Strawberries; 
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SWEET PEAS, DAHLIAS, AND PASONIES, 


GoLp MEpDAL.—R. Bolton and Son, for Sweet Peas; Dobbie 
and Co., Litd., for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER GILT FLORA MgpAL.—A. Dickson and Sons, Ltd., 
for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN 
Hitchcock, for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER FLORA MeEpAL.—J. Stevenson, for Sweet Peas; 
Sutton and Sons, for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Carter Page and Co., 
Dahlias, 


Mepaun.—Andrew Ireland and 


for 


ROCK AND FORMAL GARDENS. 

GoLtp MEpAu.—T. R. Hayes and Sons, for rock garden; G. G. 
Whitelegg, for rock garden. 

SILVER Cupr.—James Macdonald, for Grass garden. ‘ 

SILVER GiItT FLORA MeEpAL.—Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd., 
for rock garden; C. Elliott, Ltd., for rock garden; Pulham and 
Son, for rock garden; W. H. Gaze and Sons, for formal garden ; 
J. Cheal and Sons, for formal garden; R. Neal and Sons, for 
formal garden. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MepAL.—Hodsons, Ltd., for rock 
garden; Kent and Brydon, Ltd., for formal garden; Italia 
House, for formal garden. 

SILVER FrLoRA MepAn.—W. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., for 
rock garden; J. Carter and Co., for formal garden; H. Brook, 
for formal garden. 


PRIMULAS. 
SILVER FLorA MEDAL.—Dr. Macwatt, for Primulas. 


SHRUBS. 

GoLtp MEDAL.—Lady Aberconway, for Rhododendrons; R. 
and G. Cuthbert, for shrubs; G. Jackman & Son, for Clematis ; 
R. C. Notcutt, for shrubs; Waterer, Sons and Crisp, for shrubs, 
Rhododendrons. 

SILVER Cups.—J. Cheal and Son, for shrubs. 

SILVER GiL~T FLrorA MrpaAu.—A. Charlton and Sons, for 
shrubs ; Fromow and Sons, for shrubs; E. Hillier and Sons, for 
shrubs; M. Koster and Sons, for Rhododendrons; R. Reuthe, 
for shrubs; L. R. Russell, Ltd., for ornamental trees and shrubs; 
R. Wallace and Co., for Rhododendrons, Azaleas, etc. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MepAL.—Donard Nursery Co., for 
shrubs; Yokohama Nursery Co., for Japanese trees ; J. Klinkert, 
for topiary. 

SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—W. Cutbush and Sons, for shrubs ; 
Fletcher Bros., for shrubs; T. Lewis, for Rhododendrons, etc. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—R. Gill and Son, for shrubs; 
R. Green, Ltd., for Bay trees; Orpington Nurseries, for shrubs ; 
Sir Arthur Vivian (Gr., A. A. Cavanagh), for shrubs; W. Watson 
and Sons, for shrubs; G. G. Whitelegg, for shrubs. 


MIXED GROUPS. 

GoLpD MEDAL AND CONGRATULATIONS BY THE COUNCIL.— 
R. Wallace and Co., for mixed group. 

SILVER Cur.—G. Bunyard and Co., for mixed group; W. H. 
Rogers and Son, Ltd., for mixed group; F. G. Wood, for mixed 

roup. 
BYLyER Gitt FLoRA MEDAL.—Bees, Ltd., for mixed group; 
J. Cheal and Sons, for mixed group; Amos Perry, for mixed 

roup. 
: SILVER GitT BANKSIAN MeEepDAuL.—J. C. Allgrove, for mixed 
group; Baker's, Ltd., for mixed group ; Barr and Sons, for mixed 
group; G. Jackman and Sons, for mixed group; M. Prichard 
and Sons, for mixed group; Orpington Nurseries, for mixed 
group; G. G. Whitelegg, for Irises ;Storrie and Storrie, for 
mivyel group. 
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SILVER FroraA MeEpDAts.—R. H. Bath, Ltd., for mixed 
group; Oliver and Hunter, for mixed group; Waterer, Sons and 
Crisp, for mixed group. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Godlrey and Son, for mixed 
group; Hewitt and Co., for mixed group ; Maytham Gardens, for 
mixed group; Carter Page and Co., for mixed group; R. Reuthe, 
for mixed group; T. Carlile, for mixed group; Harkness and 
Sons, for mixed group; E. Scaplehorn, for mixed group; C. 
Turner, for mixed group; W. Wells, Junr., for mixed group. 


VARIOUS. 
GOLD MEDAL —Blackmore and Langdon, for Begonias. 
SILVER CupPp.—Sidney Smith, for Cacti. 
SILVER FLoRA MepaAu.—R. J. Bastin and Son, for Begonias ; 
Miss Worth, succulents, 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—H. N. Ellison, for Cacti, 


ROSES. 

GoLtp MEDAL —J. and C. Allen, for Roses. 

SILVER Cup.—Elisha Hicks, for Roses. 

SILVER GILT FLrorA MepAuL.—B, R. Cant and Sons, for 
Roses; W. E. Chaplin, for Roses. 
mae GILT BANKSIAN MeEpAL.—F. Cant and Co., for 

Oses, 

SILVER FLroRA MEDAL.—W. Cutbush and Sons, for Roses; 
E. Paul and Co., for Roses. ° 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—George Prince, for Roses, 


ALPINES 

GoLtp MEDAL.—R. Tucker and Sons, for Alpines. 

SILVER Cup.—Clarence Elliott, Ltd., for Alpines; M. Prichard 
and Sons, for Alpines. 

SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL. — Bowell and Skarratt, 
Alpines. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Waterer, Sons and Crisp, 
for Alpines; Maxwell and Beale, for Alpines; Prichard and Co., 
for Alpines; Skelton and Kirby, for Alpines. 

SILVER. FrorRA MeEpDAL.—G. Jones and Ingwersen, 
Alpines; G. G. Whitelegg, for Alpines. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MeEpDAL.—H. Hemsley, for miniature 
Alpine garden; Laird and Dickson, for Alpines. 

BRONZE FLORA Merpan.—K. & E. Hopkins, for Alpines; 
Shepherd's Sawhurst Nursery, for Alpines. 


CARNATIONS. 

Gotp MepaAu.—Allwood Bros., for Carnations; C. Engel- 
mann, for Carnations. 

SILVER GILT FLORA MEpDAL.—James Douglas, for Carna- 
tions; Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations. 

SILVER FLorA MeEpDAL.—Lieut.-Col. The Hon, George 
Herbert, for Carnations; Keith Luxford and Co., for Carna- 
tions; F. W, Seymour, for Carnations; C. H. Herbert, for Pinks. 


HYDRANGEAS, STOVE, AND GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

Goutp Mepau.—U. J. Jones, for Hydrangeas; L. R. Russell, 
Ltd., for stove and greenhouse plants; Sutton and Sons, for 
flowering plants. 

SILVER Cup.—J. Carter and Co., for flowering plants. 

SILVER GILT FLoRA MEDAL —H. B. Brandt, for Caladiums ; 
J. Peed and Son, for stove and greenhouse plants; R. Green, 
Ltd., for palms. 

SILVER Gi~tT BANKSIAN MeEpDAL. — Alfred Dawkins, for 
Schizanthus; Baron B. Schroder, for Schizanthus and Cal- 
ceolarias ; Watkins and Simpson, Ltd., for Schizanthus. 

SILVER FLoRA MEDAL.—Stuart Low and Co., for greenhouse 
plants; E. Webb and Sons, for greenhouse plants; Wm. Cutbush 
and Son, for Hydrangeas. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Godfrey and Son, for Pelar- 
goniums and Lupins ; Maytham Gardens, for Hydrangeas. 

Votre or THANKS. .—R. J. Case, for Pelargoniums. 


for 


for 
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THE WEEK’S WORK ~ 


Southern Counties 


Plants under glass 

The earliest batch of fibrous-rooted 
Begonias should now be ready for placing in 
their flowering pots. These plants enjoy a 


brisk; moist atmosphere, with a free use ot 


the syringe, and shade from bright sunshine. 
A good compost consists of. fibrous loam, 
peat, and leaf-anould in equal proportions, 
with just a slight addition of sharp sand and 
bone-meal. 


Early vinery 

As the ripening stage approaches, this 
house should be given a good soaking of 
waiter, wihiich is usually sufficient to carry the 
Vines through to the finishing point, follow- 
ing which more air, both day and night, and 
less moisture are advisable, 


Fruits under glass 

Peaches which are now ripening must no 
longer be subjected to the daily syringing. 
The atmosphere should be kept on the dry 
side, otherwise cracking will arise, with loss 
of flavour. As soon as colouring becomes 
conspicuous a good and final soaking at the 
roots should be given and syringing with- 
held. If a little opening is left in the venti- 
lators both day and night, and a drier atmo- 
sphere maintained, a well-finished crop will 
result. No serious drop in the temperature 
—as a result of this—should, however, be 
permitted. This treatment also applies to 
early vineries, where the berries are fast ap- 
proaching ripeness. In the latter case a 
drop in the temperature, once the colouring 
is completed, will do no harm, and plenty of 
air may be admitted at all times. 


Brussels Sprouts 

Young plants pricked off early will now be 
ready for transplanting into their permanent 
positions. Plant in rich soil, the rows being 
3 feet apart and the plants in the rows 
18 inches; a little less for the dwarf kinds. 


Kitchen garden 

Keep the hoe at work among late Potatoes 
and earth-up second earlies when the growths 
have attained a height of 6 inches. Do this 
work when the ground is moist, and do not 
draw the ridges up to a sharp angle, other- 
wise the plants will suffer from drought. 
Plantations. should now be made of all the 


Brassica group, beginning with another 
batch of Brussels ‘Sprouts, and following 
with Broccoli (early and late), Winter 


Greens in variety, Cauliflower, Cabbage (both 
red and green), Coleworts, and Savoys. Sow 
Lettuce frequently, as it is much more satis- 


factory to sow small lots frequently than to - 


prick off from seed-beds. Plant Leeks, 


Celery, and Celeriac. 


Flower garden 

Make new plantations of Sweet Violets, 
choosing a cool and partially-shaded border, 
and do not allow the plants to suffer from 
lack of moisture, otherwise red spider will 
damage the foliage and prove difficult to 
eradicate. Push forward the planting of the 
beds as fast as these can be cleared and pre- 
pared, and, having got out the hardier plants, 
those of a more tender nature may be dealt 
with. As many of the standard and half- 
standard plants of Fuchsias, Plumbagos, and 
Heliotropes have occupied their pots for a 
considerable time and have become somewhat 
root-bound, care must be taken that such 
plants are not put out whilst in a dry state, 
otherwise shedding of the leaves will set in. 
Attend frequently to the training of 
Clematises, as, if left for long, they become 
an entangled mass. E. MarkHamM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Vines 

Keep the stopping of sublateral growth 
well in hand by pinching out the points at 
the first leaf while in a young state. Avoid 
overcrowded foliage. Good, healthy growth 
fully exposed to light and air is absolutely 
necessary to the well-being of the Vine, and 
an important factor in the colouring of the 
Grapes. In early houses the berries are 
colouring, and ventilation should be in- 
creased, care being taken to avoid cold 
draughts. Discontinue’ early closing and 
maintain a crack of air throughout the night. 
In. houses where stoning is taking place 
maintain a steady temperature of 65 degs. to 
zo degs. night and day artificially and afford 
full ventilation as the thermometer reaches 
80 degs. by sun-heat. Discontinue early 
closing until swelling is renewed. 


Coleus thyrsoideus 

This Coleus may easily be raised from 
cuttings inserted now. Insert the cuttings 
either round the rims of 23-inch pots or singly 
in small thumb pots of sandy soil and place in 
a warm propagating case. Repot as soon as 
sufficiently far advanced. During the early 
stages of growth pinch out the points several 
times to form bushy plants. As the season 
advances gradually harden them to slightly 
cooler conditions, but avoid sudden changes 
of temperature. 


Flower garden 

Preparations for summer bedding should 
be completed at an early date. -With the 
beds cleared of spring-flowering subjects and 
prepared for planting there need be no delay 
with this work during favourable soil and 
weather conditions. See that the roots of 
plants in pots are thoroughly moist before 
planting, and well water each bed when com- 
pleted. Tie or loop up the young growths 
of climbers as may be necessary to prevent 
them becoming entangled. In the event of 
hot, dry weather see that the many little sur- 
face-rooting gems in the rock garden do not 
suffer from lack of moisture. 


Hardy fruit 

The present appearance of fruit-trees in 
general promises a good crop of fruit, pro- 
vided damage is not caused by late frosts or 
cold, cutting winds. A sharp look-out 
should be kept for the numerous insect pests 
which infest thé various fruit-trees at this 
season. If dealt with at the first appearance 
considerable damage to crops may be averted 
by a comparatively small amount of labour. 
Trees which have set their fruit may be 
sprayed with arsenate of lead. Give Straw- 
berry-beds that are at all weakly supplies of 
liquid-manure as soon as the fruit has set, 
but avoid wetting the tender fruits with the 
liquid. Thin the trusses of young plants re- 
quired to carry fine fruits. 


Kitchen garden ; 
Successional sowings of French Beans may 
be made in rows 2 feet apart on a south 
border. See that those previously planted in 
cold frames do not suffer from lack of mois- 
ture, and afford weak liquid-manure occa- 
sionally. Continue to plant.out autumn and 
winter greens during showery weather, and 
make another sowing of Broccoli for later 
planting. Attend to staking successional 
batches of Peas. Make successional sowings 
of Runner Beans as requirements demand. 
Sow Lettuce thinly where it is to remain, 
and thin out the seedlings to the required 
distance at an early date. Keep the hoe in 
constant use. A. J. Pope. 
~ Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland © 
Early vinery . 
At this season atmospheric moisture must 
be supplied or red-spider may put in an ap-~ 
pearance. This troublesome pest is difficult 7] 
to deal with if it secures a footing, and the 
time-honoured method of disposing of it is to 
‘‘ paint”? the pipes with flowers of sulphur. — 
Early Grapes ripened with a rising season ~ 
require, and can, utilise, a great deal more 
water than would be good for late crops 7 
ripening with a declining season. Many ~ 
modern growers do not differentiate either ™ 
in the quantity or the quality of the water 
used for damping down, but, after all, the 
older methods, which were the outcome of 7 
long experience, have their good points. 


Rock garden 

This is, perhaps, the best time at which to | 
top-dress rock gardens (and hardy ferneries), — 
It pays to use a good compost for this pur- 7 
pose—some good loam, leaf-mould, a little © 
sand, and, for certain things, a small pro- 
portion of peat. An annual top-dressing is” 
much appreciated by the plants, and if ap-— 
plied at, or about, this time it not only re- 
freshes them, but keeps the roots at work, 
and, acting as a mulch, it also keeps them 
cool and moist. When the top-dressing is” 
being attended to the more robust plants 
which may encroach upon those of a less” 
vigorous nature can be reduced. Perhaps in 
the rock garden the ‘‘ group”’ system is the 
best, for fewer things will be crowded out. 


Dahlias 

These may now be safely planted. It is’ 
wrong, I think, to work too much manure 
into the Dahlia border. It is preferable to 
keep the manure, if the ground.be at all in® 
good heart, for mulching. the plants at 
later date, and if a spell of dry and sultry 
The Collarette varie- 
ties increase in popularity, but a word of 
commendation might be given to the Pompon 
Dahlias which, if rather stiff, are very 
bright. The Giant-flowered, or Pzeon 
Dahlias, are useful round the edges of large 
shrubberies, Red Indian, Hampton Court, © 
and Souv. de Gustave Duizon being very ™ 
showy in such positions. They are of little™ 
value for cutting. ¢ = 











































Beds of spring flowers . a 
Tulips, Forget-me-nots, Wallflowers, etc., 
are.later this season. This means that the 


summer successors while they are yet at the 
height of their display. Meantime, if the soil 
be kept lightly stirred up from time to time” 
the period of flowering may to some extent be™ 
hastened. Darwin Tulips especially are be- 
hind time, but they promise remarkably well. 


Vegetable garden | 
Thinning among young crops must not be® 
neglected at the present time. — After” 
thinning let the hoe be run lightly between the™ 
lines. Early Potatoes where they were not 
protected in some way have been rather 
hardly hit by frost, but this will only mea 
that the tubers will be a little later, the 
damage being more apparent than real. If_ 
the growth be not too far advanced a planta- 
‘ion of Globe Artichokes may yet be made, 
using the younger offsets at the outsides of 
the older plants. Deep, rich soil, with” 
plenty of room is needed for these. The last 
sowing of Broad Beans is now due. If not” 
already done, a few lines of Brussels Sprouts” 
may be put out. They sometimes go to 
seed, but very often buttons from such a 
planting come in very useful in autumn, 
should the French Beans get an early frost 
or if a line of Peas should fail. 3< 
~_W. McGurroe. — 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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- Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusBLisHeR. The 
_ name and address of the sender are required in 

addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
weck by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 


































PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Fungus on Madonna Lily 

Would you kindly advise me what to do 
about my Madonna Lilies? After previous 
failures -I have got six or seven to grow 
in a clump, and they are quite large plants 
now (about 2 feet high), but within the last 
three or four days the leaves have begun to 
turn black for no apparent reason. The soil, 


> 


pared. 


[Your Madonna Lilies fate been attacked 
by that scourge of this Lily—undoubtedly of 


wholesale in many gardens in which at one 
time they used to do well. Various remedies 
have been tried, but up to now none of them 
seems to be successful. Spraying the plants 
with a solution of 2 ozs. of sulphide of 
potassium dissolved in 3 gallons of water has 
been recommended, at the same time re- 
moving any affected foliage and burning it. 
Lifting the bulbs and shaking them up in a 
bag of sulphur have in some cases proved 
efficacious, while lifting and baking the bulbs 
in the sun and replanting in fresh soil have 
been found successful. This last plan we 
tried in the case of some affected bulbs, and 
this year we find as yet no traces of the 
disease. ] 


Christmas Roses diseased 

_ (A. G.).—The leaves are attacked by the 
well-known Hellebore fungus (Ramularia 
Hellebori), for which there is hardly any 
practical remedy. Sulphide of potassium is 
Be cucatly recommended, and is good, pro- 
It should be re- 
fungoid 


vided it is rightly applied. 
membered, however, that many 


the leaves of plants, and unless these be 
thoroughly wetted the surface wetting alone 
might prove altogether futile. It is im- 
portant, too, that the spraying be done early 
in the season—t.e., from the end of May on- 
\wards—rather from the preventive standpoint 
than otherwise, since it is well known that a 
disease may be kept at bay more easily than 
it can be dispelled once it has taken 
\possession. It is all a question of being first 
im the field, and then endeavouring to hold 
your own. In future applications add a little 
soft-soap to the solution, it will make it 
adhere better. Use a fine spray syringe, 
\such as the “‘ Abol,”’ since mist-like spraying, 
rather than hard syringing, is likely to prove 
‘the more effective. All you can do now: is to 
collect and burn the diseased leaves. Write 
us again in July telling us as to the then 
condition of the plants. 


Moving hardy plants 


_(K. M.).—Much depends on the form of 
your lease. Assuming that there is nothing 


contained therein which prevents your doing 
‘80 you may move your plants, provided you 
leave the garden in as good order as it was 
When you entered into possession of it. 


ss; 
ep x 
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which is light and sandy, was carefully pre- 


fungoid origin—which has destroyed them | 


diseases vegetate on the under surfaces of~ 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

Pyrus japonica pruning 

(H. M. M.).—This will always flower 
better when allowed to grow naturally than 
when closely pruned. ‘Such being the case, 
it should only be cut back so far as is really 
necessary to keep it within bounds. ‘Any old 
or exhausted shoots should be cut clean out, 
as, by so doing, the young, clean growths, on 
which depends a good deal of the future dis- 
play, are encouraged. A good time for doing 
this is as soon as the flowering is over, as 


_then there is a long growing period before it. 


You may, if you do not wish the plant to 
grow too far away from the wall, shorten the 
season’s shoots to induce the formation of 
spurs or flower-buds. This should be done 
immediately after flowering. Lay in the 
best of the young wood and spur back any 
that is weak. Cut away the weakest of the 
growths that spring from the base and nail 
in as many of the others as you can find 
room for. 


Viburnum Carlesii not flowering 


(H. Syndercombe Bower).—From your ac- 
count of this shrub we strongly suspect that 
the trouble is due to the stock. This lovely 
shrub is usually grafted on the coarse 
Viburnum Lantana, which, unless detected 
in time, develops such vigorous suckers 
from its base as to overwhelm the true gnaft. 
We have quite recently experienced the same 
thing. Examine your bush closely and you 
will, we think, easily distinguish the coarse 
growth of the stock, which you should cut 
clean away. We know no other reason why 
your shrub should not bloom, as it flourishes 
even in poor soil. 


Quick-growing climber to cover arches 
during summer 


(W. PP. Thomas, Cornwall). — Either 
Eccremocarpus  scaber or Polygonum 
baldschuanicum would answer your purpose. 
Both are quick-growing and very attractive 
when in flower. These plants and the Golden 
Elder could be obtained from Messrs. Robert 
Veitch and Sons, Exeter, or J. Cheal and 
Sons, Crawley, Sussex. 


VEGETABLES 


Feeding Asparagus 


(Major-General Brownlow).—The . feeding 
of Asparagus should begin immediately the 
cutting is finished. This may be met by 
occasional soakings of liquid-manure or by 
sprinkling at the rate of 2 ozs. to the square 
yard superphosphate and salt. This manure 
seems to suit the Asparagus well; indeed, 
there are few crops it does not suit. The 
better the stems of the Asparagus are 
nourished the finer the produce will be next 
season, and where growing in a very exposed 
place or in any position where the stems are 
likely to fall about, these should be supported 
in some way. A few Pea-stakes thrust into 
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the bed at the time cutting is relinquished 
for the season is a good protection, and a 
stout stake at intervals of 6 feet, with a line 
of tar string all round, is an additional sup- 
port. Seed-bearing is weakening, and_ if 
time oan be spared, a little of this should be 
removed by taking the side branches off with 
a knife. Anything, in short, that can be done 
now to ease the plants and enrich the beds 
where they are growing will be well repaid 
by the increased size and earliness of the crop 
next season. 


Tomatoes unsatisfactory 


A fortnight ago I planted my Tomatoes on 
the stage in my greenhouse. They seem to 
be growing nicely, but the stems are very 
thin. Will you, please, say if they require 
feeding? If so, with what and how often? 
Do they require heat ? J. W. W. 


[If the stems of the plants are very thin 
and attenuated you may certainly feed the 
roots to induce a more vigorous habit of 
growth. This may take the form of diluted 
liquid-manure, guano-water (i.e., to dissolve 
I oz. of guano in every gallon of water re- 
quired for watering), or (Clay’s Fertiliser, 
which use according to directions supplied 
with it. You must guard against imparting 
a too vigorous habit of growth to the plants, 
otherwise they may fail to fruit properly. 
Once a good crop of fruit has set you may 
feed freely. A certain amount of artificial 
warmth is, of course, beneficial, but with 
normal summer conditions excellent crops 
may be secured in an unheated house.] 


FRUIT 


Gooseberries failing © 


I have Gooseberry bushes planted against 
a south wall, also against a north wall. A 
few weeks ago there was plenty of small 
Gooseberries, but now they are withering 
and dropping off. They acted in the same 
way last year. Out of six bushes only one 
retains the Gooseberries, and.they are grow- 
ing well. The south border is inclined to be 
dry and the north decidedly damp. The 
bushes have been planted three years, and on 
the south side make rather much wood. 
Fruit-trees also against the walls, and only 
three trees out of 12 bear. Any advice would 
be much appreciated. The ground appears 
in good condition and has been manured. 

HOVE. 


[The trouble is no doubt due to one of the 
two following causes, viz., the berries, etc., 
have either been frosted or the trees are too 
dry at the roots; most likely the latter. So 
few realise how necessary it is to keep the 
soil about the roots of wall-trained fruit-trees 
in a properly moist condition at all times. If 
you act on this principle you will probably 
experience no further trouble. When apply- 
ing water give sufficient to thoroughly 
moisten the soil at a depth of 23 feet to 
3 feet. Damage by frost can only be 
obviated by affording protection of some de- 
scription until after the third week in May.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. Sanders.—1, Caltha_ palustris; 2, 
Thalictrum, probably T. aquilegiaefolium ; 3, 
Prunus Cerasus var. colchica. 

J. B. B.—Wellingtonia (Sequoia) gigantea 
var. pendula. 

F. W. A.—3, Spirea media; 4, Berberis 
Darwini, probably ; must have flowers. 

C. Reid.—A,. R. caucasicum seedling. 

W. J. Grimwood.—Prunus Hisakura, 

M. M. H.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum; 2, Asparagus decumbens. 


H. Wells, Giffords Hall. — Veronica 
Hulkeana. ; 
Anon.—1, Ophiopogon  Jaburan _ varie- 


gatum ; 2, Asparagus decumbens. 
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VEGETABLES. 


Dwarf Beans 


In the majority of instances the best is not 
made of dwarf Beans in private gardens, as 
too often seed is sown too thickly. If, in- 
stead of one sowing being made at the end 
of April, another is got in a month later, 
there will be a continuance of a good supply 
over a longer period without so much waste 
as when one sowing is relied on. Dwarf 
Beans pay, as well as most vegetables, for 
good culture, and a deep loamy soil into 
which has been worked manure brings its 
reward. It should not be forgotten that 
where it is not possible to afford manure nice 
crops may be had on land manured the previ- 
ous season, say for Potatoes. Further than 
this humus can be provided, if in the pre- 
paration of the ground for Beans decayed 
vegetable refuse is dug in. This in a dry 
season is of the greatest benefit. Too much 
emphasis cannot be laid on the importance 
of thin sowing, 9 inches as a minimum at 
least, especially in the case of strong-grow- 
ing sorts like Canadian Wonder and Ne Plus 
Ultra. There is no comparison between the 
output of plants so treated and_ those 
hampered for room. I am convinced also, 
after many years’ experience, that anyone 
who will go to the trouble of placing a few 
stakes to each plant will be repaid by larger 
and better-developed Beans, and obviously 
heavier crops. WOoOoDBASTWICK. 


Leeks on the flat 


Save” where exhibition standard must be 
reached there is not the least necessity to 
grow Leeks in manured trenches, as is still 
practised by many amateurs. Given a deeply- 
worked soil in good heart, excellent plants 
for home use can be produced on the flat and 
a considerable amount of labour saved. The 
plants should have been strongly grown in 
seed-beds and each should be dropped into a 
hole formed about 10 inches deep with a 
blunt-ended dibber. No soil should be put 
round the plant, but the hole must be filled 
once or twice with water. Keep the bed 
clean by hoeing, and give water in quantity 
in dry weather. East ANGLIAN. 


Selection in Brussels Sprouts 


Again this year the large, coarse strains 
have suffered from the frost compared with the 
close, hard, bullet types. It is all a question 
of selection. In most green crops there is a 
great tendency to run hack in all strains. 
Unless they are carefully selected and rogued 
a good strain soon suffers. I have seen 
many kinds put on the market and have 
noticed the marked difference in a strain 
when first sent out compared to it a dozen 
years later, except in those that are carefully 
selected. It pays to sow only the best if the 
seed cost a little more. Giving prizes to the 
big, coarse types at shows has been the cause 
of many growing them and being dis- 
appointed. Early in March I had both types 
cooked separately, and for flavour the large 
ones were poor compared to the close, hard, 
bullet types. S. Bucks. 


TRADE NOTE 
The perfect garden 


Under this title we have received from 
Abol, Ltd., a little brochure dealing with the 
many pests that are found in the garden, 
with instructions as to the destruction of 
these by the well-known: Abol, one of the 
simplest and most useful insecticides now on 
the market. Attention is also called to the 
Abo! syringe, one of which we have had in 
constant use for over 20 years and which is 
as efficient as when we first had it. It is 
unequalled for reliability, durability, and 
easy working. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


DOBBIE’S - 
DAHLIAS - 


rs OBBIE’'S FOR DAHLIAS ” 
D is a household expression 
amongst Dahlia growers, and 

our collection is unique, embracing 
COLLARETTE, CACTUS, DECO- 
RATIVE, SHOW, - POMPONE, 
PAEONY, SINGLE and DWARF 
BEDDING sections. 





































Any class, our selection, 7/6 per 
doz.; 14/6 per 25; 26/6 per 50; 
50/- per 100, carriage paid. 


Plants end of May and in June 
for immediate planting. 
Catalogues on application. 





If you are interested in 


IRIS “DOMINION ” 


WRITE US 





DOBBIE & Co., Ltd. 


The King’s Seedsmen 
EDINBURG EL 


C.6. van Tubergen 


Jr. 
Zwanenburg Nurseries 


HAARLEM, HOLLAND 


Raiser and Intro- 
ducer of Novelties 
in Hyacinths, Tulips 
(Darwin and Cottage), 
Daffodils, Freesias, 
Gladioli, Irises 





Full descriptive Catalogue 

may be had direct from — 

Haarlem opr from his 
London Agents: 


Messrs, R. SILBERRAD & SON 


660, Commercial Road 
E. 14 | 
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NOW READY 


Demy 8vo. Cloth. 12s. 6d. net 


A HANDBOOK 


- GARDEN 
[RISES 


W. R. DYKES, M.A., L.-és;L. 
Secretary of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Author of ‘“‘ The Genus Iris.” 


WITH 24 FULL-PAGE PLATES 
From Drawinas By Miss HE. KAYE, 






This volume is intended for gardeners, and 
the information as to the distribution of the 
various species will be no less welcome than 
the hints as to their cultivation, which are the 
results of an experience of some twenty years. | 


‘‘ There is not the slightest doubt that this 
book will become the standard work on garden 
Irises, for it is the most worthy attempt yet 
made to describe these flowers and deal with 
their culture in a manner that can truly be 
said to be exhaustive.”—Cournt JOURNAL. 











LONDON : 
MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD. 
14, Henrietta St., Covent Garden, W.C. 2 


GEMS for the GARDEN 


12 Phlox (Flame Flowers), 6/-, 12 beautiful shades. 


12 Beautiful Chrysanthemums, old, white, 
bronze, pink, 2,6 (all named). t 


12 Exhibition Dahlias, Cactus, Pompone, Show, ete., 
6;- (all named plants). 2 


75 Exhibition Sweet Peas, beautiful colours, 3/-. 


12 Double Camellia, Flowered Begonias, red, 
‘ orange, pink, yellow (separate), 2/6. 7 


12 Single Begonias, ditto, ditto, 1/9. 


12 Lovely Pinks, Mrs. Sinkin, Earl of Essex, His 
Majesty, 2/6, fine clumps. 


12 Iceland Poppies, orange, gold, white, mixed, 1/3. 
12 Gloxinias, lovely shades, 2/6. 
12 Geraniums, mixed bedding varieties, 3/6. 


12 Geraniums, P. Crampell, —Denmark, Ivy-leayed, 
Scented, etc., fine pot plants, 6/6. 


12 Marguerites, finest single white, 2/6. 
12 Calceolarias, gold and brown, 2/6. 
12 Heliotrope, fine dark shades, 2/6. 


12 Beautiful Antirrhinums, scarlet, yellow, pink 
orange, 1/3 


12 Fuchsias (single and double), 2/6. 

12 Salvia (Pride of Zurich), 6/-. 

12 Michaelmas Daisies, 3 varieties, 4/6. ; 

50 Cabbage: 6d.; 50 Lettuce, 6d.; 50 Caulidower, 1/-; 
1 
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nt, 6d.; 50 Onions, 6d.; 2 Cucumber plants, 1/-;_ 
4 Vegetable Marrow, 6d. ; 2 Pumpkin plants (hundred-_ 
weight), 6d. ™ 


12 Fine Tomato plants (3 varieties, including 
Golden Gem), 2/-. : 


ALL CARR, PAID (EXCEPT 6D. LOTS). 


SEND FOR {LIST POST FREE . 
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When you visit Wembley 
see our plants in the 
South African Gardens — | 
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CLARKE’S ROVAL HAMPTON NURSERIES) 
(Dept. G.I.), Hampton, Middlesex | 
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 Whitsuntide 


“ ENTION of Whitsuntide 
happy days by the sea, under the 
canopy of the blue heavens. Such 

‘visions and imaginations are heightened by 

the lavish display of holiday scenes. Despite 

‘the alluring temptations most gardening en- 

‘thusiasts will be happier at work among 

their plants. To those who desire both 

pleasure and an ideal form of mental re- 

“creation there is nothing to equal a day in 

the garden. At this period of the year most 

of the irksome tasks have already been com- 
pleted, so that there only remains a series of 
pleasant and interesting” additions and 
alterations. Let us, for example, take an 
imaginary walk into ' 


suggests 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 


-and consider the work which requires our 
immediate attention. The flower-beds, now 
filled with spring blooms, such as Wall- 
flowers and Primroses, are ‘beginning to lose 
their glory, and where once the proud heads 
‘stood erect now appears a mass of faded 
‘flowers. We can commence here, if desired, 
by uprooting the Wallflowers and re- stocking 
the beds with summer-flowering plants 
“as - Antirrhinums, Stocks, Asters, and 
Geraniums, immense quantities 
‘plants are constantly be- 
ing offered at reasonable 
rates by advertisers in 
this journal. With re- 
gard to Polyanthuses 
‘and = Auriculas which 
‘have finished flowering 
‘lift and divide these, 
afterwards planting 
‘them in a shady border. 
‘The herbaceous borders 
will also need our aid. 
Such tall-growing plants 
| as Delphiniums now re- 
| quire support in the 
form of stakes. Do not 
“hide the foliage with a 
lass of ugly canes, but 
how the ope off to 
| Boviage careful 
1ethods and We tying. 
Seeds of annuals may 
‘still be sown, and bare 
patches of soil can be 










converted into colour 
later on by ~ sowing 
Godetias, Clarkias, 
} Eschscholtzias, and 
dwarf Nasturtiums. 


Sow also the seeds of 
hardy plants and those 

Wallflowers, Forget- 
- Eximaipeee, and 


e f- 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Polyanthuses. Beds of annuals will need 
thinning, using the surplus for filling up 
elsewhere. The present is an excellent time 
to commence feeding early Sweet Peas, 
using a solution of phosphate of potash, 
I oz. to 2 gallons of water. 


THE GREENHOUSE, 


No matter if this is being used for the 
cultivation of Tomatoes or for choice blooms; 
there are some little jobs to do. To make 
more room for other subjects remove Azaleas, 
Camellias, Heaths, and Acacias outdoors, 
standing the pots om ashes. Likewise, 
Cyclamen and Freesias that have finished 
flowering remove to. cold frame and give less 
water. Arum Lilies can be divided and 
planted outdoors in shallow trenches. It is 
not too late to plant Tomatoes or Cucumbers 
in cold houses, though no time should be 
lost. Those who have already a stock of 
well-developed Tomato plants should be 
careful to remove all side shoots as they 
make their appearance. Chrysanthemums 
should by now occupy their flowering pots 
and to be transferred outdoors. Greenhouse 


plants which may be cultivated from seeds 


sown now include Primulas, Cinerarias, and 
Calceolarias. 





-The new white Darwin Tulip Zwanenburg 


pe 


THE VEGETABLE PLOT. 


Plant. out Celery, Brussels Sprouts, Cauli- 
flowers, Savoys, Broccoli, and Cabbage. 
Any beds of young vegetables which require 
attention in the matter of thinning-out 
should be dealt with. Seeds to sow include 
those of French Beans, Endive, late Peas, 
Lettuce, Spinach, Radishes, and Turnips. 

Make good use of the hoe between rows of 
vegetables and stake Peas where required. 


FRUIT (GARDEN. 


There is really little to do here, with the 
exception of keeping an eye on insect pests 
and disease. Since practically all fruit-trees 
are subject to some form of disease it is well 
to take some preventive measure. There 
are many excellent preparations on the mar- 
ket for dealing with such, as a glance 
through our advertisement pages will reveal. 

In favourable districts Tomatoes can be 
planted outdoors. An article on this subject 
was published in a recent edition of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 


Privet hedges will look considerably neater 
for trimming. Take advantage of your 
spare time to do this. 
Another little job; spray 
the Rose-trees with a 
suitable insecticide in 
order to destroy green- 
fly. Any leaves which 
are curled through the 
action of grubs should 
be cut away and burned. 

In~ conclusion, there 
are many other little 
things needing attention. 
For example, the garden 
furniture could be over- 
hauled in preparation for 
the summer; also exten- 
sive use of the hoe be- 
tween plants is time well 


spent. LD: 


Notesofthe Week 


Tulip Zwanenburg 


OR years one of the 
chief Tulip desiderata 
was a pure white 
Darwin. There was not 
a really good» Cottage, 
all the best whites were 


the monopoly of the 
‘early’? sections But 
just as Nature abhors 
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a vacuum, so too do keen men of business 
dislike to see a want which they do not try 
to supply.’ I felt sure a good late white 
would eventually appear. There are now 
several like Carrara, Themis, and Zwanen- 
burg, and it is a question which is the best. 
The choice lies, in my opinion, -between 
Carrara and Zwanenburg. It would be 
Zwanenburg every time if its pollen were not 
black, or if it could be mesmerised into re- 
maining attached to the anthers. “If ifs 
an’ ands were pots and pans”’ there would 
not only be no work for tinkers, but none 
for the makers of new and improved flowers. 
If Zwanenburg’s black pollen did not fly 
about to dirty the pure white interior, but 
was as fixed as the patches on a _ pretty 
powdered face, what a flower it would be! ! 
Carrara’s pollen is white, but the flower has 
not such a graceful shape, neither has the 
plant such a dignified bearing. 

At present my choice is Zwanenburg, all 
things considered, but I can hear rumours 0 
rivals getting ready to enter the arena. Who 
will then be victor? JosEPH JACOB. 


Conference on Plant Disease Legislation 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
is taking advantage of the’ presence in 
England this summer of a number of 
Dominion botanists and mycologists to hold 
a conference affording an opportunity for a 
free and open discussion between members 
of the British Empire of the scientific 
principles which should underlie legislation 
regulating the import of plants and plant 
products. The Council of the Surveyors’ 
Institution has kindly offered the use of the 
Lecture Hall at 12, Great George Street, 
Westminster, and the conference will be held 
there on Thursday, July 17th, commencing 
at 11 am. The presence of scientists, 
nurserymen, and other persons interested in 
the subjects will be welcomed. 


Honour for Mr. W. J. Bean 


In the recent list of the King’s Birthday 
Honours we are pleased to see that William 
Jackson Bean, Esq., Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew, has received the Companion- 
ship of the Imperial Service Order. 


A fragrant annual 


Among sweet-scented annuals we know of 
none more desirable, if we except Mignonette, 
than Schizopetalon Walkeri. If sown now it 
will bloom in August or September. Its 
flowers are deliciously scented, perhaps even 
more so than Mignonette, a few flowers in a 
vase being sufficient to scent a room. for 
several days. Among hardy annuals it de- 
serves a place, though but rarely met with 


nowadays. A. G, 


Bulletin of the American Iris Society 


Your readers may find something of inter- 
est in the enclosed Bulletin of The American 
Iris Society. This, the second bulletin of 
the year, is devoted to the Beardless Irises, 
which include I. verna (the smallest of them 
all and a May-flowering native of 
Southern mountains), J. cristata, the tawny 
I. fulva, and the showy I. foliosa of the 
South, as well as the varied delicate species 
of California and the common Blue Flag of 
our swampy’ meadows. All the species and 
varieties known have been given their proper 
due, and unless one can refer, to the splendid 
monograph by, W. R. Dykes, Secretary of 
the Royal Horticultural Society, England, 
this bulletin is invaluable. Then, too, Mr. 
Dykes has been kind enough to translate his 
exhaustive article on hybridisation from the 
Report of the International Conference on 
Irises, Paris, 1922, and there are articles on 
other phases of the subject. The Bulletin is 
free to 1924 members of the Society, $1.00 to 


our. 


~ 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


non-members. It is illustrated and runs 
to some 40 pages of closely-spaced text. 
The annual meeting. of the Society 
takes place at Washington, D.C., where 
the American Horticultural Society is 
acting as host, and we hope to issue two 
more bulletins before the New Year. Any- 
one interested in Irises is eligible to member- 
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‘ship upon the payment of the $3.00 dues to 


the Treasurer, Frank H. Presby, 95, Moun- 
tdin Avenue, Montclair, N.J., and, as 
Secretary, I should be glad to answer, to the 
best of my ability, the questions of your sub- 
scribers. R. S, STURTEVANT, a 
Secretary, A. IS. 4 
Wellesley Farms, Massachusetts. : 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents, 


Old varieties of Chrysanthemums 

T is really difficult to get up an enthusiasm 
Le: the Chrysanthemum in the month of 

June, and yet I must confess that the inter- 
esting notes that have appeared under the 
above heading have awakened within me 
memories of long ago. I began to grow the 
Chrysanthemum in 1882, and staged my first 
half-a-dozen incurved cut blooms at the show 
of the Lambeth Amateur Chrysanthemum 
Society in that year. In 1883 my collection 
was enlarged, and consequently I was able 
“to send three boards of blooms to that Society 
and another three to the South London 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Show. _ Most of 


the warieties named by ‘‘ W. McG.” on p. 
302 were not then in ~cultivation, especially 
the Japanese. ; 


In my diary for 1883 I find I grew 35 
varieties of Japanese, 15 reflexed, 12 large- 
flowered Anemones, and 19 incurved. The 
most famous of the Japs were Bouquet Fait, 
Comte de Germiny, Elaine, Ethel, Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, James Salter, Lady Selborne, 
Mme. C. Audiguier, Peter the Great, The 
Cossack, Thunberg, and a few others almost 
equally popular. : 

When ‘t W. McG.”’ comments on the great 
height to which some of these old Japanese 
show varieties grew I am reminded of one in 
particular which he has not mentioned, but 
which was a fine flower, but the plant in 
growth was of great height. Its name was 
Mme. Bertier Rendatler. When I went to 
take the bud off my plant it was over 9 feet 
high, and that was the trouble with a good 
many of the best varieties in the early 
eighties of the last century. 

They were all pre-Calvat varieties. Some 
of us have not forgotten them, and it would 
be of great interest if one of our most skilful 
growers of to-day could obtain a collection of 
them and set up a stand of 24 cut blooms 
grown on to-day’s method, 

In 1885 the best 20 Japanese, according to 
my old friend George Gordon’s audit in 
‘“ The Gardeners’ Magazine,” were Mme. C. 
Audiguier, Jeanne Delaux, Elaine, Fair Maid 
of Guernsey, Meg ‘Merrilees, Comte de 
Germiny, Criterion, Mlle. Lacroix, Mme. 
Bertier Rendatler, Soleil Levant, Boule d’Or, 
Peter the Great, Marguerite Marrouch, 
Thunberg, Val d’Andorre, M. Astorg, 
Baronne de Prailly, M.Tarin, John Laing, 
and Duchess of Albany. Ten years later 
and there was hardly any of them left at the 
top of the list. We all remember the Calvat 
sweep. He began in 1892, and then for a 
time his seedlings dominated the show- 
boards at all our English shows. 

The recent death of Dr. Ed. Audiguier, of 
Toulouse, an enthusiastic Chrysanthemum 
seedling grower of 50 years or more, reminds 
us of some of his novelties of the olden times. 
Frédéric. Marrouch, Mdlle. Blanche Pigny in 
Japanese, Mme. Berthe Pigny and Jeanne 
Marty in Japanese Anemones, and others 
were raised by him. Some of his colleagues 
dedicated their gains to him or members of 
his family, for there were, in addition to 
Mme. Clémence Audiguier and Vice-Presi- 
dent Audiguier, a very famous and striking 


« be 


under every bud, peg them down, and cover 


flower called Edouard Audiguier, of a lovely 
shade of purplish-crimson maroon with a- 
bright silvery reverse that captivated all the 
growers and exhibitors of the day when it 
was first seen in bloom at the nursery of Mr. 
Norman Davis, then of Camberwell, who- 
was the introducer of it. That was, I think, ~ 
in the autumn of 1886. 

C. HARMAN PayYNE. 
















Mr. McGuffog’s notes on old varieties of 
Chrysanthemums are, to a few of us, unwel- 
come in this respect, they bring to our mind © 
the fact of the flight of the years. The 
names remind me of the grand shows which - 
were to be seen at the old Aquarium some 30° 
odd years ago, when many of the varieties 
mentioned were to the fore. a 

I well remember two sorts he did not men- 
tion in the incurved—Barbara, a beautiful” 
golden-bronze, and Mrs. George Glenny, th 
latter not a large flower, but a lovely prim= 
rose colour and perfect shape. There was 
plant of it at one of the shows, which I was 
bound to go to look at several times before 
going away. It was a_ perfectly-trained™ 
pyramidal plant covered at regular intervals 
with blooms. I counted nearly 100 blooms,” 
all perfect. Avalanche, too, used to be™ 
shown wery finely, a sturdy grower and large = 
pure white blooms; also Viviand Morel. — 
lost this last year. 5 

In Pompons Mme. Elsie Dordan was a 
sweet little bloom, delightful deep pink. 
This, too, I lost last year, but I hope to ob-) 
tain from a nurseryman who used to stage 
good exhibits there. 3 

There has been a_ good deal of discussion 
in one of the other gardening papers as to 
the best of the early-flowering varieties. - T 
think I have only seen September White 
mentioned in one of the lists. I think it one 
of the very best white earlies, pure white,” 
giving good flowers even if not disbudded. 

Can any of your readers tell me the quali- 
ties of the Apple John: Blatchford? Is it a 
dessert or kitchen variety and is it good? — 

; ; F, W. Harris. 


Roses on their own roots ; 

As a member of the National Rose Society 
may I be permitted, please, to offer con~ 
gratulations to Mr. Wm. Taylor on his ex 
cellent and practical article headed ‘* Roses 
All the Year,” on p. 261 of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, May 3rd, 1924?. As a practical gare 
dener myself I am familiar with t 
cottagers’ method of propagation mentione 
namely, ‘‘to select strong growths, whi 
may be a yard or more in length, cut a notch 





























with soil.’’ But one word, please, about th 
soil. The cottager who takes the trouble to 
propagate his favourite Rose in this manner 
usually takes care also to use a proper rook 
ing medium in the matter of soil, and with 
very good results. ‘ Any old soil” will no 
do, but excellent plants can be raised by this 
method where the work is properly done. 

In regard to propagation of Roses from 
cuttings, might I suggest that Mr. Taylor 
would probably confer a further favour 
many readers if he would be so good as to 


\ 
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for taking cuttings 


It is cut clean off below, 
bottom leaf, and this leaf is also removed 


| where light, 





| lings are “hung by 








the method he advocates 
about midsummer from 
shoots that have flowered. I have seen many 
attempts made by cottagers and others, but 
it is not everyone who knows offhand how to 

take a Rose cutting, and many of the at- 


describe in detail 


tempts I have seen made have resulted 
~ failure. 
= here, 


I shall not myself offer any advice 
but will leave it to Mr. Taylor to de- 
scribe his method in his own words if he will 
be so kind as to do so. E. A. .SAUNDERS. 


We 


inquiry to our 
Mr. William 


have submitted this 
esteemed contributor, 
Taylor, who replies — 

In the matter of soil for propagating Roses 
by layering and pegging down the branches, 
as recommended on p. 261, the physical con- 
dition of such soil is of more dmportance 
than the chemical, and frequently’ that in 
which the parent plants are flourishing is 
good enough for rearing young ones; if not, 
a little loam of medium texture makes the 
best base of a compost for the purpose. If 
some leaf-mould and sand can be added it 
will be all the better, but manure has to be 
avoided for the roots to start in, and Roses 


_ frequently get too much of this. 


With regard to cuttings at midsummer, I 


_ do not advise H.P.’s to be propagated at this 


time, for the growths, being made late in the 


_ season, may not become sufficiently hardened 


to stand the winter. But Teas and H.T.’s 


' are worth the trouble of protecting, and they 
‘commence growing so quickly that they often 


make good-sized plants by the autumn, fre- 
quently as good as yearling plants on Briars, 
and then, if the tops.are killed, the roots 
‘will probably send up new growths in the 
spring. 

As to the manner of making cuttings, 
shoots which have borne a flower will im- 
mediately be sufficiently hard forjthe pur- 
pose. In fact, when I have valued. the cut- 


ting more than the flower, I have not waited 


for the latter to develop; still, the wood must 
“not be too soft. One internode is sufficient 
if it‘ has a length of not less than 2 inches. 
and .close to the 


with the knife, while the upper leaf is care- 


_ fully preserved and the cutting is inserted be- 
fore it has had time to become limp. 


It is 
presumed a place has already been prepared 
for it, preferably at the foot of a north wall, 
but not direct sunshine, can 
reach it. After insertion-and pressing the 
ciently heavy watering to make sure that it 
“is settled closely to them. They «are then 
5 covered with glass fitting so closely that little 


“or no air can reach them till rooting ‘has 


commenced, which should be in three or four 
mweeks’ time.>- - 

_ A sandy soil is best-for the purpose, and it 

is well to sprinkle a little extra sand on the 
surface so that when the dibber is inserted it 
will carry some to the bottom of the hole for 
the base of the cutting to rest on. The 


| dibber should not be pointed, but made in 
| such a form that it will leave a level base for 


Many cuttings as well as seed- 
the neck over a cavity. 
_ Even Cabbage plants will rebel against this 
if the soil is at all heavy or sticky. 

Wo. Tayror. 


_the cutting. 


2, 


_ Morisia hypogza from root cuttings 


_ To the excellent note on Morisia hypogea 
— ‘““H. S.” in your issue of May 17th (p. 
292) 1 would like to add that this plant is 


| easily propagated by means of root cuttings 


of about an inch in length placed in pots in 
late autumn in light, sandy soil, the upper 
part of the root cuttings just below the sur- 
_face of the soil in the pots, Place in a cool 
or cold house, keep moist, but not too wet, 
oS in spring the growths will appear. After 


soil firmly, the cuttings should receive a suffi-- 
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Low branches of Rubus deliciosus flowering in profusion 


they have grown for a little the young plants 
should be given small pots in which they may 
remain until they are strong enough to be 
planted out. S. ARNOTT. 


Rubus deliciosus 


S usual, this valuable shrub is flowering 

with the greatest profusion, every one 

of ee arching branches being covered 
with the large, rather frail, white flowers. 
It is one of those things w hich keep a nice 
shape and do not get straggly. Can anyone 
tell me how it is propag ated? All my efforts 
to increase it have so far failed. Nic: 


~  Cornflowers for early bloom 

A ‘writer in a contemporary advises sow- 
ing Cornflowers in February in warmth for 
early flowering. This seems to me to be a 
waste of space and heat. I have grown 
thousands of this useful annual. for early 
cutting and invariably sowed in August in an 
open situation. Here in Surrey it never sus- 
tained any damage from frost, but it may be 
otherwise in the colder districts. ‘This 
danger may, however, be avoided by sowing 


_in boxes in September and wintering in a 


cold frame. These hardy little plants can be 
set out in March, whereas plants raised in 
heat must go through a hardening process, 
and can scarcely be. planted out before the 
middle of Aipril. Therefore all is in favour 
of autumn sowing. There are economy of 


labour and an earlier display of bloom. The 
generality of growers has never realised 
what this annual is in its highest form. To 


do so plants must be raised as soon as the 
seed is ripe, and ample space allowed from 
the earliest stage of growth. Specimens 
23 feet high and broad in proportion, covered 
with fine blossoms, will be the result of this 
treatment. BYFLEET. 


The Japanese Quince (Cydonia japoni:a) 
and Jew’s Mallow (Kerria japonica) 


Passing through a Sussex village a few 
days ago the above arrested my attention by 
reason of their charming flowers. One often 
giathers pretty ideas even from cottage gar- 
dens, and this delightful little picture will 
long remain fresh in my memory. The 
shrubs had received very little pruning and 
had encased the doorway with wreaths of 
beautiful red and yellow flowers, both species 
mingling together in a foose and graceful 
way. 


It is not often we meet with these 


their 
those 
can 


two shrubs growing and 
flowery growths in ‘this way, but for 
who would like to repeat the idea I 
assure them that such grouping is well 
worthy of consideration and very effective. 
The Jew’s Mallow is a much neglected shrub 
and far too often met with—even in good 
gardens—in a dense, uncared-for Gondition, 
and full of old, useless, and sometimes dead 
wood. With a little intelligent thinning each 
year it becomes a bright, welcome, and most 
graceful. shrub. The double-flowered form, 
which is referred to above, is the commonest 
in gardens, but the type is an even more 
graceful shrub with elegant branches of 
single pale yellow flowers del lightful for cut- 
ting and filling large vases indoors. Allied 
to this interesting genus is Rhodotypos 
kerrioides—often called Site japonica 
alba—with large ‘single white Rose-like 


interlacing 


flowers. i. ‘Macias 
Dividing Orobus vernus 
Some things can be divided with the 


utmost ease, but of all the difficuit things I 
have ever had to divide, the subject of this 
note is certainly one of the worst. The roots 
seem almost like thick wire, and _ the 
separating of the individual crowns and the 
wrenching—for is nothing less—of them 
apart are real hard and difficult work. I had 
a large old plant of the variety albo-roseum 
which had to be moved, and before replant- 
ing I decided to break it up. I had heard 
that it was a difficult subject to divide, but 
had no idea I should find it such a tough 
job as it proved to be. However, by the 
exercise of much patience and care I finally 
succeeded in dividing it successfully into a 
dozen or more plants. This variety comes 
fairly, true from seed, but the young plants 
take some years to attain a good size. It is 
as pretty a spring subject as one could wish, 
but its flowering period is compar: itively 


short. Nie Ie 


The Chatham Islands Forget-me-not 


since I received a_ small 
wooden box containing six seedlings of 
Mvosotidium nobile from. a_ reader of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. I wish to thank 
whoever was kind enough to send them, and 
hope I may be able to make them grow. 

E. C. Buxton. 


Some weeks 
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THE WEEK’S WORK. 


Southern Counties 


The flowet garden 


Continue the planting of the beds, as the 
sooner the various subjects are settled in their 
final positions the better. The tender plants 
which have been reserved until last will 
scarcely suffer any harm from this date. 
Many ‘people object to the splashing of 
Begonias and other choice dwarf plants 
which follows heavy rains. _This can to a 
considerable extent be overcome by mulching 
the surface of the bed between the plants with 
Cocoa-fibre. Any staking found necessary 
among standard Plumbagos, Heliotropes, 
and Abutilons should be carried out at once. 
Attend frequently to the training of Clematis 
and other fast-growing climbing plants, other- 
wise much damage will be sure to arise from 
rough winds. Slugs have been very trouble- 
some again this year and many Clematises 
have been eaten to the ground. A ring of 
zinc placed round the base of each plant, and 
a few inches of ashes will help to protect 
them. Attend to the final staking of Sweet 
Peas, and where these are used for garden 
decoration carpet the ground about them 
either with Tufted Pansies or choice annuals. 
The staking of many herbaceous plants will 
call for attention, and nothing looks better 
for this purpose than Hazel boughs, whether 
tall or dwarf plants are being dealt with, as 
in quite a short ‘time such stakes become 
absorbed among the foliage, and while ful- 
filling their purpose with every satisfaction 
are out of sight. This material is excellent, 
too, for Carnations. The following seeds 
may now be sown in the open, either in 
. shallow drills or in small plots broadcast— 
Hollyhocks, Wallflowers, Honesty, Sweet 
Williams, Brompton Stocks, Foxgloves, Cam- 
panulas, Linums, and Canterbury Bells. 


Hardy fruit 


As soon as Apples and Pears are large 
enough to enable one to judge which are the 
best to leave thinning should be commenced. 
The trained trees must be the first to be dealt 
with, as these could not be expected to mature 
more than one-third of what appears to be 
swelling, and therefore the sooner thinning 
commences the better for both trees. and 
fruits. Watch carefully for caterpillar on 
Pear-trees and spray with Bordeaux mixture 
immediately this pest is discovered, and 
before the disfigurement of the small, tender 
fruits has been effected. Watch also for 
caterpillar among Gooseberry bushes and 
spray with Katakilla, one of the most satis- 
factory and effective washes I have ever used 
for this purpose; also one of the cheapest. 
Gather the largest fruits of Gooseberries as 
they attain a size which renders them useful 
for the kitchen,.as the bushes are over-laden 
and will be greatly eased thereby. 


The fernery 


This is a source of attraction, especially 
where tiny cascades are arranged to tumble 
over rocky surfaces to a pool beneath. Under 
these moist conditions many Ferns luxuriate. 
Shade is. most essential at this date and a 
thorough examination of the wall pockets 
should be made at least once each week, as 
these are liable to become unduly dry before 
being discovered. Ferns in pots in stoves and 
greenhouses are now. very interesting by 
reason of the soft and delicate shades of their 
new and rapidly developing fronds, which 
may be spoilt in a few hours if the plants are 
allowed to get dry. FE. MARKHAM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Tomatoes 

These are gross feeders and, when Ccarry- 
ing heavy crops of fruit, require liberal feed- 
ing. Occasional dressings of superphos- 
phate, or wood-ash, are highly beneficial, 
and should be well watered into the soil. 
Abundance of light and air is essential to the 
well-being of Tomatoes and the surest means 
of keeping them free from the various 
diseases to which they are subject. Afford 
all possible ventilation during favourable 
weather and avoid closing the house even 
during cold, wet spells. When grown in 
pots these require copious supplies of water, 
and care must be exercised to ensure that the 
roots are kept sufficiently moist by testing 
them two or three times a day. 


Hardy fruits 

Fruit-trees in general appear to be setting 
heavy crops of fruit, and if genial weather 
prevails it will be necessary to commence 
thinning many of the trees at an early date 
to enable the remaining fruit to swell more 
rapidly. Continue to regulate and train the 
growth of espalier and wall-trained trees. 
Strawberry-beds which have not been 
mulched should now receive a final hoeing 
prior to bedding down between the rows with 
clean litter. Those who have practised 
grafting should loosen the binding material 
as becomes necessary, and afford support to 


‘the grafts by means of stakes. 


Chrysanthemums 
Plants obtained from early-struck cuttings 


should be transferred to their flowering-pots- 


as they become sufficiently far advanced. A 
suitable compost consists mainly of good 
fibrous loam, to which may be added a 
sprinkling of decayed manure, lime-rubble, 
wood-ash, bone-meal, and soot. This should 
be thoroughly well mixed together a week or 
so prior to use, and, if possible, turned every 
other day. See that the roots of the plants 
are sufficiently moist before potting. Pot 
firmly and avoid watering for several hours, 
when a good soaking should be given. 
Stand the plants pot thick in blocks in a 
warm, sheltered position until nicely started, 
when they should be spaced out in their 
summer quarters. ; 


Flower garden 

The showery weather during the previous 
month has given a good start to such sum- 
mer-bedding subjects as  Antirrhinums, 
Calceolarias, Stocks, sand Pentstemons, 
which were planted out early. Sub-tropical 
plants, such as Brugmansia, Ricinus, 
Solanum, Wigandia, and Canna, may now 
be safely. planted in the beds. Rain and 
watering tend to harden the soil, and an 
occasional hoeing of beds and borders, apart 
from checking evaporation, will give them a 
fresh appearance. 


Kitchen garden 
During the present month hoeing and 
weeding, and the sowing and transplanting 
of successional batches of various crops will 
form the principal work. Take advantage 
of showery weather to continue transplant- 
ing Cabbage, Cauliflower, and Broccoli as 
soon as the plants become sufficiently far ad- 
vanced. Thin out maincrop Carrots to 
1 foot apart, and make successional sowings 
of Runner Beans. Lettuce sown in per- 
manent positions. should be thinned early, 
and successional sowings of these sand 
Radish should be made according to de- 
mands. ~ A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland 

Shading plant-houses 

Although, unfortunately, there has not 
been a superabundance of sunshine so far, 
the time has arrived when it is advisable to ~ 
afford shade to plant-houses. Most of us 
look upon shading as a necessary evil, and _ 
where roller blinds are not installed the 
shading—Summer Cloud, whiting, or what 
not—ought to be of the lightest possible de- 
scription. Crotons and the bright-leaved 
Draczenas, however, will take no harm if 
exposed to the sunshine. - Although light 
shading is recommended, yet in the case of © 
Ferns it may be moderately heavy. ag 


Evergreens ; 

Where evergreens are cut into formal 
shapes the same rule applies. Such things 
as Hollies, Cypresses, Arbor-Vite, and so 
forth, whether grown as bushes or as hedges, || 
may be trimmed into shape. : 


Vineries 7 

‘* Summer ”’ time may be a boon to many, 
but those who have span-roofed houses” 
running north and south find it anything but ~ 
a benefit. The sun does not work in accord- 
ance with legislation, and on sunny days it 
strikes the west side of such houses with 
great force in the afternoon. This makes 
the person responsible rather more than an 
hour later in ceasing work than the others, 
and even then much moisture has to be used 
to make the house comfortable. Houses in 
which the bunches have been thinned may be 
kept, for a time, at a higher temperature, 
and the border ought to be well watered 
with liquid-manure or with a fertiliser in® 
solution, so that the berries may go away 
from the beginning. g 


Orchids : . 
Most of us who have not a regular Orchid 
house usually grow a few of the more ac~ 
commodating varieties in the stove or in the 
forcing-house. Almost all of them will re— 
quire overhauling after they have flowered, 
for even if they do not need repotting a fresh 
dressing of Sphagnum is advisable. Orchids, 
generally, appreciate shade, but after growth 
is completed many, such as, for instance, 
the Dendrobiums and other East Indian 
sorts, will do well enough in a vinery for a 
time. 


Hardy fruit | ae 

Those who were unable to spray Apples 
and Pears during the winter may use one OF 
the various summer washes after the petals 
have fallen and when the fruits have obvi- 
ously set. Arsenical mixtures are to be 
avoided—a good summer wash of a home 
made nature can be manufactured with 
petroleum (paraffin oil) and soft-soap, but the 
mixture must not be too strong. 7 


Vegetable garden 

In a general way Cabbages are late this 
year, and those from the early border, 
small, will be valuable. Keep the h 
moving among early Cauliflowers in order 
to admit the sun-heat and hasten the crop. 
Early Cauliflowers are not required to be 
especially large if the heads are firm and 
white. Sow Spinach -freely. Where the 
ordinary sorts show a tendency to bolt a 
sowing of Spinach Beet will be useful later 
on. Turnips, Garden. Swedes, and Horn 
Carrots may be sown as required. Fork and 
mould up the early Potatoes as they become 
ready. Thin Parsley, transplanting a pro- 
portion of the seedlings if necessary. No one 
has ever too much Parsley or too many 
Lettuces. - Where Vegetable Marrows are 
grown in frames the plants may now be put 
out, — W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Daphne rupestris grandiflora 
A dwarf alpine shrub. which received the First Class Certificate R.H.S. recently 


~ ALPINES 


Daphne rupestris grandiflora 


HIS beautiful variety of that dwarfest 
| of all rock shrubs, ‘D. rupestris, was col- 
lected by Mr. Tucker when on a visit to 
the ‘Southern Tyrol in 1914, amongst a batch 
of the type, the ground near by being clothed 
with Primula spectabilis and Silene Eliza- 
_bethe. When collected the plants had 
finished flowering, so there was nothing to 
indicate the presence of this alpine gem 
- amongst the collected plants. On arriving 
at Brookside the Daphnes were placed in a 
box of sand and peat mixed, where they re- 
mained for two years undisturbed. Of 
course, there were a few losses, but the 
majority of the plants became well estab- 
lished, and eventually flowered, and amongst 
them was a single plant with flowers nearly 
three times the size of the type, a beautiful 
deep waxy pink, which, in comparison, made 
‘the type appear quite dingy. The beauty of 
the flower and its size was such that grandi- 
flora appeared the most suitable name, so it 
- was promptly named D. rupestris grandiflora. 
Now came the question of propagation. 
Knowing the difficulty of growing D. 
rupestris on its own roots, grafting was obvi- 
ously the quickest way to obtain stock. As 
soon as the wood was in suitable condition 
operations were commenced, using D. 
Mezereon as a stock. There is now a con- 
siderable stock at Brookside, including the 
original plant still thriving happily on its 
own roots.* 
We have found it to be much more robust 
than the type, and has a more branching 
habit. It is by no means the difficult subject 
the majority of alpine lovers consider, and, 
_ like the type, is perfectly hardy. 
- D. rupestris grandiflora is, without doubt, 
_the most beautiful of ali dwarf rock shrubs, 
-and should be in every alpine garden whose 
owner takes a pride in his collection. 
=. Oxford. S. Jacoss. 
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 FEthionema grandiflorum 


_ Most of the Athionemas are graceful, 
- neat-growing plants for the rock garden, and 
the subject of this note is, perhaps, one of the 
showiest. It is often not supplied true by 
‘a i: 


- * Plants grafted in 1916 are three and four times the size 
_ of the original. ; 
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nurserymen, but the true species is a very 
handsome thing with long sprays of bright 
pink flowers. A hot and dry position in 
light soil is what it likes, and it is essentially 
a lime-lover. It can be increased either from 
seeds or cuttings. NL 


Asperula Athoa 


OR a really hot, dry, sun-baked slope on 

the rockery there are few more lovely 

plants than Asperula Athoa. The speci- 
men illustrated is now 18 inches by 15 inches 
and has been growing here for the last to 
years. It is perfectly hardy, but, like so 
many ‘woolly-leaved plants, objects very 
strongly to getting wet, so needs a piece of 
glass over it to throw off autumn, winter, 
and early spring rains. Even in that terrible 


' year 1921 it was only watered once or twice. 


In fairly deep, gritty loam and mortar-rubble 
it goes ahead at once and gives no trouble. 
When in full flower, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, it is a veritable vision of beauty. A 
drift of Lithospermum prostratum quite near 
to it adds greatly to its effectiveness. 
Sittingbourne, Kent. C. PRENTIS. 
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Work in the rock garden 


Constant attention must be-given to weed- 
ing in this part of the garden. Regulate the 
growth of strong-growing subjects to prevent 
them encroaching upon their weaker neigh- 
bours. Those who have seedlings of these 
in pans plunged in frames must exercise care 
in watering and shading. As the season ad- 
vances new seed will be harvested and sown, 
and it should be remembered that an even 
state of moisture and temperature has much 
to do with successful germination. 

AL Je: Pork: 


Erodium corsicum 


This is one of those modest little plants 
which make no splash of colour in the rock 
garden, but are precious for their quiet 
beauty, alike of foliage and flower. It is an 
excellent subject for a wall garden, and 
should be grown on a level with the eye, so 
that its charm can be fully appreciated. In 
such a position it will seed about and soon 
make a litthe colony. Like most of the 
Erodiums, it likes a hot, sunny position and 
a dry soil with old mortar rubbish in- 
corporated in it. It has soft rounded leaves 
and bright rose flowers with prettily-veined 
petals. I have not found the individual 
plants particularly long lived, but that is 
rather characteristic of the family, and the 
self-sown seedlings keep the stock going. 


0. C.C. 


Gentiana cruciata 


Though not one of the choicest of the 
Gentians, a good form of this species is very 
handsome, and as it has the merit of being 
very easily grown it is a valuable thing for 
the rock garden. I grow it in a deep, loamy 
soil in which is plenty of stones, and it grows 
very vigorously and produces quantities of its 
blue flowers—not so intense a blue as those 
of G. acaulis or verna, but quite good. It 
ripens lots of seed from which a stock of 
plants is easily raised, but the seedlings vary 
a good deal in the size and depth of colouring 
of the flowers. Nk 


Veronica incana 
The hoary foliage of this Speedwell is very 
attractive, and the comparatively dwarf 
spikes of deep blue flowers are very neat and 


effective. I do not find it nearly so easy or 
accommodating a plant as many of its 
family. I cannot grow it on the level at all, 


and it seems to demand a raised position, 


though not liking a too dry one. 
Ne Le 





os Asperula Athoa 
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Notes from a Cornish Garden 


The triflorum series of Rhododendrons 
(Continued from page 276.) 
HIEF of its class and one of the best 
Rhododendrons in cultivation is the in- 
comparable Augustinii first discovered by 
and named after Prof. Augustine Henry, 
though we owe the introduction of the plant 
chiefly to the efforts of the famous collector, 
E.H. Wilson. It is a hardy evergreen shrub 
growing about so feet high, with lanceolate 


leaves and flowers usually in groups of three — 


to six, sometimes 23 inches jacross, at the 
ends of the shoots.. These vary very much in 
colour, from the. palest blush to «almost 
purple, but picked varieties of the lavender- 
blue shade are the most beautiful. These 
mostly came under Wilson’s number 4238. 
The spotting, too, is most inconstant, being 
sometimes pronounced and sometimes 
scarcely visible, differing also from red-brown 
to yellow-brown and also to green, and these 
last give the flower a delightfully cool ap- 
pearance and render it exceptionally beauti- 
ful. Its surroundings and the aspect of its 
place, together with the amount of light pre- 
sent, naturally have their effect, and direct 
sunshine is apt to kill the delicate purity of 
the shade. 

Unfortunately, rabbits are partial to this 
plant, as, indeed, to all the section, and will 
gnaw off shoots as thick as a pencil, so that 
it is almost essential to provide a wire guard 
when first planting. 

R. Augustinii is not the plant illustrated 
under its name in ‘‘ Flora and Sylva,” for 
this is really R. Vilmorinianum, which differs 
in several important details of habit, leaf, 
and flower, which latter is white, whereas 
flowers of R. Augustinii have always some 
slight colour. 

Even more greedily devoured by rabbits 
than that species, it is a very beautiful thing, 
its flowers being blush-white with a few red 
spots, seven bells to the truss, with pure 
white filaments and style 

Allied to these is R. villosum, but easily 
distinguished by the numerous downy hairs 
on the shoots. Its flowers ‘are not so large 
nor so pretty, being shades of light purple 
usually with yellow spots. Itt was introduced 
by Wilson and is quite hardy. 

From this we pass to R: polylepis syn. 
Harrovianum, one of the few really ugly 
species in the genus. The leaves are long 
and narrow, of a rich dark green, but the 
flowers have little substance and are a dis- 





Rhododendron Davidsonianum 


-but is easily raised from. seed, 





The incomparable Rhododendron Augustinii 
By far the most lovely of all the mauve or blue-flowered species 


tasteful shade of rather pale violet-purple 
nor are they large. 

R. Davidsonianum, on the other hand, is a 
fine thing, with flowers as Jarge as those of 
Augustini, often as many as five in an umbel 
and occasionally four umbels at the apex of 
the shoot. They are very widely open, almost 
flat in some cases, and blush-white_ varying 
to lovely tints of pink. Also they are adorned 
with a dense crimson spotting on the upper 
lobes, the filaments and style being white and 
very prominent. 

Another fine species is R. oreotrephes, 
which in China reaches 25 feet in height. It 
has ova! leaves which are somewhat glaucous 
above and are dotted beneath with innumer- 
able minute brown glands. on a glaucous 
ground. The flowers, four tto six in a 
cluster, are generally rose-lavender with 
crimson markings, and as a rule the lobes 
are more rounded than is the case with most 
of the section. Tthe colour, however, is vari- 
able, and. the most beautiful are very pale 
and almost without spots. Unfortunately, ‘it 
is prone to die off without apparent reason, 
and pre- 
sumably from cuttings 


. 


Flowers blush white, varying to lovely tints of pink 


peels off and: shows the’ fresh bright colour— 
- beneath. 


-almost deciduous plant* With pure white 


Hybridised with cinnabarinum it has pro-— 
duced some most pleasing flowers, in colour 
a shade of violet-rose, seven to "the truss, — 
somewhat of the shape of those of cinna-— 
barinum, but opening more oy at ° ‘the 
mouth. 4 

R. ambiguum is one of the yellow-flowered 
members of the group, the blooms being 
rather a deep primrose, about the same 
colour as those of R. triflorum, but hardly so 
large, nor ‘so well shaped. It is, however, 
hardier, and may, therefore, appeal ito thosed 
who want a yellow Rhododendron, but live 
in the colder counties. Fertilised "with the 
pollen of R. Keysii the result was plants with - 
flowers much resembling those of this species, 
but more widely expanded at the mouth, and 
in some cases redder in the tube. These 
hybrids differ much in- size and habit, the — 
largest being about 8 feet high - and» the 
smallest almost prostrate. 

More attractive than this is R. triflorum, ~ 
for not only are the leaves of a more vividand 
shining deep green, but the bark is a rich red- 
brown, and, like. that of some other species, | 





























I have never known it injured by— 
frost here, and it grows well-in Berkshire,-so- 
it may be ‘tried with confidence in many parts 
of the United Kingdom. Some years ago I 
bought a form. of this under the utterly mis- 
leading name of R. triphyllum, which flowers” 
some. three weeks earlier than the type. ‘Ra 
yunnanense, of Wilson, somewhat resembles — 
R. Vilmorinianum in flower, but has more 
colour and the leaves are-smaller. Like its 
allies it_is very floriferous, and here some- 
times flowers itself to death or does not like 
our heavy loam and wet climate, for several 
large plants have died recently. Hybridised 
with R. cinnabarinum the flower is very like | 
that of oreotrephes crossed with the same 
species, but there are more flowers to the 
truss of a rather lighter colour, and the jeaves 
are more lanceolate. © 

R. zaleuwcum, 8923 Forrest, has Gowers: of 
shades of violet- rose with ‘conspicuous ‘crim 
son spotting. It is darkest on the outside, 
and the base of the tube has numerous white 
glands on it, whilst the leaves are glaucous- 
white beneath and add apprecianli: to the 
effect of the plant. - Ae 
_R.  stereophyllum, 11299 Forrest, is an 





flowers adorned with orange spots. That is, 
as grown here; but I saw a specimen in. a 
friend’s garden last year either of this species 
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or of R. siderophyllum with most delightful 
lavender-blue flowers. These are the mem- 
bers of the triflorum series so far as I know 
them at present, but there are many more in 
“cultivation either in nursery beds or in seed- 
pans, and some of them sound very attrac- 
'tive. For instance, Mr. Forrest describes R. 
cchasmanthum as having ‘‘ smoky 
lavender flowers of a most lovely shade,’’ and 
I can only hope that it is represented under a 
“number in one of my seed-boxes. ; 

‘* PETER THE HERMIT.’’» 


_ The Rhododendron season 


By far the greater number of plants that 
have come under my notice this spring pro- 
mise a full floral display, and none will deny 
that they give us an endless variety of 
colours. Some of the later ones continue the 
display up to midsummer, and even later in 
some districts. Isolated. specimens can all 


> 


vestige of seed-pod immediately the flowers 
fade, as nothing prevents so much _ the 
maturation of the wood as when the plants 
are allowed to form seed. One other ad- 
vantage, if tihe tree or bush is a grafted one 
suckers can be noted and removed, unfor- 
tunately a common occurrence and too 
frequently neglected, resulting in the 
ascendency of the common variety it is 
worked on, scores of plants having come 
-under my notice where large breaks have 
been planted for quick effect. . Layers, also 
seedlings, are free of this menace. Rhodo- 
dendrons thrive best in a sandy peat, yet 
little fault can be found with those growing 
in good loam, especially if some _half- 
decayed leaf-soil be afforded when preparing 
the ground or lightly forked in annually, the 
one ingredient they dislike being lime. 
j J.-M: 
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the easier be attended to in removing every’ 
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Bluebells in woodland 
LUEBELLS have a charm of their own, 


giving rise to emotions which are quite 

distinct from the sensations aroused by 
other flowers. If there is, as some believe, 
some occult significance in the ‘‘ phenomena 
of colour,” then that might partly account 
for. it.. However that may be, lovers of 
»Nature have an almost instinctive reverence 
for Bluebells. Whether abroad on cycle, 
motor, or omnibus, or on foot, when one 
suddenly beholds, in the cool recesses of the 
woods, ‘these silent armies of Bluebells, 
zsthetic and spiritual emotions are experi- 
enced, and there are thoughts too deep for 
words. For there is nothing comparable 
with these lovely waves of ethereal blue com- 
bined with their hairy-like delicacy. This 
accompanying photograph twas taken in 
. Binmingham’s most natural park, the de- 
dightful Warley Woods. To this charming 
spot many thousands of visitors from all 
parts are attracted at this season. The glade 
where these Bluebells grow has to be 
jealously guarded from the depredations of 
juveniles, whose natural love of flowers 
tempts them to-carry the Bluebells home. 

C. H. STaBLEFORD. 


Tulips after flowering 


E have been asked just lately what 

should be planted to take the place of 

Tulips when they are over. There are 
two or three different ways of dealing with 
this question. If it is desired to clear the 
beds the Tulips may be lifted and trans- 
planted to a reserve garden, where the bulbs 
may ripen off. This practice, however, does 
not favour the formation of strong bulbs. 
To get the best bulbs, all that is necessary is 
to remove the flower-heads and otherwise 





Bluebells in Warley Woods, Birmingham 
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leave them alone after flowering. If the 
foliage is allowed to die down naturally it 
will give the bulbs a chance to ripen off 
thoroughly. When the foliage has ripened 
the bulbs may be taken up, cleaned, spread 
out on a mat in a sunny place or greenhouse, 


‘and afterwards stored in a cool, dry place till 


planting time comes round again. 

The withering Tulips in the beds may be 
more or less covered up with annuals. To 
do this the beds should be surfaced-dressed 
with fine soil, and the annuals may either be 
sown or planted out in early June. Annuals 


“suitable for sowing are Poppies, Mignonette, 


Larkspurs, Nemesias, Nigellas or Love in a 
Mist, Night-scented Stock, Virginian Stock, 
Clarkias, Dwarf Marigolds, and Helichry- 
sums. These may be sown now without 
detriment to the Tulip bulbs, and by this 
means a bright display of flowers may be 
obtained through the summer months. This 
is a question of considerable importance, 
especially where Tulips are grown, as is 
usually the case, in a prominent position, as 
on a terrace border or under a drawing-room 
window. 

There are half-hardy annuals that may be 
planted out now between the Tulips, such as 
Ten-week Stocks, single and double China 
Asters, Helichrysums or Everlasting Flowers, 
and Arctotis. 

Any of these, if pricked out into the beds 
between the Tulips, will carry on a display of 
colour through the summer months, but one 
must not expect these annuals to do as well 
as when given a specially-prepared bed to 
themselves. If this plan is adopted the 
Tulip tops should be removed when-dry.. In 
many gardens Tulip bulbs are known to do 
well the second year after planting when left 
undisturbed. The bulbs should, however, be 
taken up at least every other year. H.C. 
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(Continued from page 333-) 
ROCK GARDENS 


The rock gardens, attractive as ever, told 
their usual story of alpine delights, which, 
allowing for the accepted exaggerations, were 
full of interest and charm. Considering the 
wretched weather of the week preceding the 
show the builders of these beauty spots must, 
to put it mildly, have had a trying time. 
But our undaunted alpine artists are seasoned 
to that sort of thing, and even if the skies 
had been continually smiling on them the re- 
sults would have been much about the same. 

What, a few days earlier, had been a 
dreary expanse of sodden Grass, puddles, and 
a slushy roadway, had now been transformed 
into wonderful and natural terraces of rock, 
miniature lakes, waterfalls, and bridged 
rivulets illuminated with all the conceivable 
species and varieties of alpine flowers. 

Nearly all the designs were carried out 
with the rugged grey Yorkshire and West- 
miorland stone, and so complete and well 
harmonised were the efforts of the various 
firms that the whole section resembled one 
huge rock garden. 

At one end the Backhouse Nurseries, Ltd., 
York, built a charming, rather compact 
model, complete with trickling cascades and 
waterfall, ending in an ornamental lakelet, 
which, judging by appearances, might have 
been there for years. Groups of Trilliums, 
Primulas, Saxifrages, Alpine Phlox, and 
numerous other alpine flowers, nestling in 
pockets and peeping from crevices in the 
rocks, backed and interspersed by clumps of 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Cytisus, and dwarf 
shrubs—nothing overdone—produced a de- 
lightful effect, the beauty of which was en- 
hanced by carrying back the flowering shrubs 
among the established trees behind and 
giving the impression of inviting paths stray- 
ing into the woodland beyond. 

Next came a somewhat similar effort from 
Messrs. Pulham and Sons, Newman Street, 
W., but occupying considerably more space. 
In the foreground here was an expanse of 
undulating turf with flat stone peeping 
through there and there, and with patches of 
the lovely blue Gentians sparkling in the 
Grass by the side of a pretty shallow stream 
which trickled and splashed its way through 
a compact and very bright rock garden 
and finished in a clear little pool with clumps 
of Primulas, Trollius, and Astilbes flourish- 
ing at its edge. In the rather over-filled 

rockwork behind, masses of Saxifrages, 
Primulas, Phlox, etc., completed an exceed- 
ingly pretty picture. 

Messrs. T. R. Hayes and Sons, Ambleside 
and Keswick, Cumberland, were responsible 
for the adjoining garden—a really delightful 
effort. Some 35 tons of rocks had been used 
in this exhibit, and so cleverly arranged that 
it seemed difficult to believe that they had 
ever been anywhere else. From one end to 
the other, between its picturesque banks, a 
stream crept and bubbled slowly over .the 
worn rocks, loitering here and there in deep 
and pleasant pools and ending mysteriously 
among Ferns and boulders. Even the 
Chelsea sparrows were impressed by this 
natural-looking stream, and gaily bathed 
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and refreshed themselves therein. 
plants in this garden, taken on the whole, 
were scarcely as meritorious as their setting 
warranted, but a few good things stood out 
conspicuously. 
Dallimorei, Primula Eileen Aroon, 
Ranunculus aconitifolius, the white Erica 
mediterranea alba, many charming Saxi- 
frages, and the rare Haberlea Ferdinandi 
Coburgi alba were among the more note- 
worthy subjects. 


The next was-a large and beautifully-de-~ 


signed rock garden by Mr. George G. White- 
legg, of Chislehurst. At first glance the 
masses of grey stone and the quantities of 
white flowers gave this garden a rather 
colourless appearance, but, studied in detail, 
one quickly became engrossed in the well- 
grown and tastefully-planted alpine subjects. 
The grey rocks were arranged in irregular 
terraces, with the usual stream running 
through the centre, and foiled by a back- 
ground of evergreen shrubs. The garden 
contained a splendid collection of plants, and 
provided a rare feast for lovers of alpines. 
Among other gems we noted lovely groups of 
the pale blue Veronica gentianoides, patches 
of various Saxifrages, Primula Veitchi, P. 
frondosa (pink), and the yellow P. 
sikkimensis, Daphne Cneorum, purple In- 
carvilleas, Alpine Phlox, and many others, 
which all, in their proper place, added their 
quota to a delightful display. The effect -of 
this garden was somewhat marred by a too 
brilliant mass of Azaleas and Rhododendrons 
with which the firm shad filled a vacant site 
adjoining. 





{'‘ Gardening Illustrated” Staff photograph 


Queen Marie of Roumania being con- 

ducted through the rock gardens at 

Chelsea by Sir William Lawrence, Bart., 

Treasurer of the Royal Horticultural 
Society 


The | 


The rose-coloured Cytisus~ 


-rockeries was exhibited in the large tent, 


























Messrs. Hodsons, Ltd., Victoria Street 
W., arranged an effective garden of entirely 
different design. In this case the stone 
used was the straight-faced Derbyshire grit 
stone, which was built up high into the 
shrubs at the back, allowing the stream to 
trickle down the steps in a very pleasing 
manner. On either side rockery banks were 
built, and the stream terminated in a prett 
pool in the foreground, surrounded by restful- 
looking greensward. Irises and other well- 
chosen waterside plants gave an extra touch 
of grace to the water scene. Rock Roses, 
Phlox, yellow Alyssum, blue Achilleas, and 
purple alpine Asters, blue Gentians in the 
Grass, and a liberal use of dwarf shrubs 
made a quiet, but very effective and pleasi 
exhibit. 

‘Messrs. W. Cutbush and Sons, Barnet, 
built an attractive garden, using a yellow 
sandstone built up in two banks, with a deep 
cavity and dripping well prettily lined wit 
Ferns in the centre. In front, surrounded 
by turf, was a round rockery containing 
choice Saxifrages, Achilleas, etc. Azaleas in 
various types, Rhododendrons, and Wistarias 
played a large part in this scheme, and the 
effect was exceedingly bright and attractive, 

The only rock garden without a water 
scene was exhibited by Mr. Clarence Elliot 
of Stevenage. This garden was noteworth 
for its choice alpine subjects rather than its 
formation, which, tastefully built in the 
rugged grey Westmorland stone, was, how: 
ever, very pleasing and effective. 4 

Predominant amongst the numero 
plants were Aquilegia glandulosa (bright 
blue and white), Armeria vindicta (the cri 


ie 


son Thrift), Wahlenbergia Serpyllifolia 
major, with its pretty purple bells, 
Cheiranthus Moonlight, the pretty dwar 


yellow Wallflower, dwarf Pentstemons, an¢ 
many other good things. Included. also if 
this exhibit was a number of miniature rock 
gardens in stone troughs about 2 feet square 
which attracted considerable attention. = 

In addition to the rock gardens in the open 
a large number of table groups and miniature 


A most interesting exhibit was provided by 
Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead, Surrey, whick 
took the form of a model rockery filled with 
the choicest gems of the alpine . worldy 
Verbena chamedryoides (brilliant scarlet), 
Campanula Steveni nana (lavender-mauve) 
Mimulus in various colours, and silver Saxi 
frages are but a few spotted at-random ir 
this lovely: group. : a 

Messrs. R. Tucker and \Sons, Oxford, built 
a wonderful model rock garden on a long table 
which must have groaned under its weight 
This exhibit attracted. a crowd of admirer 
and contained, in addition to excellent plant 
of the popular rock plants, some unique 
specimens, among others being Meconopsi 
Pratti, the blue Himalayan Poppy, } 
integrifolia (clear yellow), Daphne Cneorum 
album (a charming dwarf white Daphne 
and D. arbuscula (a very rare pink specie 
from the Austrian Tyrol), Ramondi 
pyrenaica alba (a rare white form of this 
lovely plant), new Verbascums in variet 
Gentians, and Incarvilleas, these being but é 
few from a really fine collection. ; 
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Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley, 
showed a collection of alpines in flat trays, 
-a bright cherry-red Lupin (L. Delight), 
_ Cheiranthus linifolius (a mauve Portuguese 
species), Cheiranthus Pamela Purshouse (a 
~sweetly-scented yellow variety), and some 
‘fine. groups of Primula japonica and P. 
pulverulenta stood out conspicuously. 
A brilliant table exhibit came from Mr. 
Clarence Elliott, Stevenage, many of the 
_ plants being duplicates of those shown in his 
outside rock garden. Celmisia Monroii (a 
rare white Daisy-like flower), Oxalis ennea- 
_phylla (pure white), a dainty Cypripedium, 
Rose Alpina, and Gentiana bavarica (a small 
brilliant blue flower) were a few of the rarer 
_ plants shown. YS : 
Messrs. Oliver and ‘Hunter, Moniaive, 
Dumfriesshire, included in a collection of 
rare and beautiful Alpines the new Primula 
Littoniana (giant form), a great improvement 
on the type, and a charming flower, re- 
sembling a mauve-coloured Kniphofia rather 
than a Primula, Primula vinceflora (a 
lavender bloom resembling ithe common 
Periwinkle), Primula  secundiflora (wine 
colour), and an improved form of Primula 
«pseudo-capitata. 

Messrs. Pulham and ‘Sons, Newman 
Street, W., Messrs. Carter Page and Co., 
London Wall, K. and E. Hopkins, Shepper- 
ton, Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, 
stone, Dorset, and several others also ex- 
hibited charming collections of Alpines on 
-somewhat similar lines, which to describe in 
detail would occupy far more than our avail- 
able space. 5 
- A most interesting group of hardy 
Primulas in variety, exhibited by Dr. 
MacWatt, Morelands, Duns, Scotland, came 
in for a good deal of attention. P. sikki- 
mensis (yellow), P. florida (tiny wine- 
coloured “flowers), P. 
_flexilipes (cream colour), and P. anisidora 
(chocolate) were among the rare and interest- 








































ing species shown by this well-known 
- Primula fancier. 
‘ FORMAL GARDENS 


‘ous as usual, were situated between the two 
“main avenues. At one end Messrs. Robt. 
'Neal and Sons, Wandsworth, built a large 
“semi-circular garden on rather extravagant 
lines, complete with water-rill, fountain, and 
-well-head in the centre. The background 
was formed by a raised terrace fronted by 
-a low ornamental wall with statuary. / 
large pergola with stone pillars made a con- 
spicuous centrepiece and the terrace pave- 
“ment was bordered by Rhododendrons, 
-Cytisus, Lupins, and various spring flowers. 
In front the broad paved path on each side of 
“the water was flanked by a lawn bordered 
on the outside by gorgeous banks of Rhodo- 
_ dendrons in all the popular varieties. 

A massive effort by Messrs. J. Carter and 
-Co., Raynes Park, consisted of a wooden 
arden shelter with crazy paving and Vine- 
neircled pillars at the back, with a sunken 
lawn in front, surrounded by a low wall, and 
with a centre pool and a large fountain 












“some 20 feet into the air. 
Se edodendrons, Hydrangeas, shrubs, 
Z 


of architecture and a centre of attraction. 





ay 
a low walf surrounded a 






Broad- 





rupicola (purple), P.. 


“The formal gardens, which claimed their 
full share of admirers, though not as numer- 


vigorously. spouting a powerful jet of water 
: Side banks of 
and 
alpine plants between the stones completed 
n imposing spectacle which was a triumph 


Adjoining this was a large rectangular gar- 
_ den by Messrs. Gaze and Sons, Kingston-on- 
| Thames. This was enclosed by a Yew hedge 
bordered inside by yellow Azaleas and pale 
blue Violas. A raised terrace supported by 
lawn with a 
circular crazy path and an ornamental Vake 
in the centre. Fountains played from each 


The Blue Siberian Columbine (Aquilegia 
glandulosa) on Mr. Clarence Elliott’s 
limestone slope 


corner of the lake, throwing a thin stream of 
water towards the centre with hoop-like effect. 
Clumps of Aubrietia here and there, and a 
few Water Lilies added a touch of brightness. 
A wide approach on one side and a pair of 
iron gates added distinction, but the whole 
effect. was rather sombre and would have 
benefited by a little more floral colour. 

A restful picture of vivid green was pro- 
vided by a large formal garden entirely com- 
posed of clipped shrubs and topiary designs 
by Mr. John Klinkert, Richmond. Yews and 
Box trained in fantastic shapes, representing 
birds, pillars, and various designs, made an 
arresting display, and were much admired by 
devotees of this particular art. 

An Italian garden built by Italia House, 
Welbeck Street, W., was designed to demon- 
strate the beauties of Italian art pottery ware 
rather than floriculture, but was, withal, a 
praiseworthy effort. The stone pavements, 
with an ornamental lake in the centre, and 
the stone seats, vases, etc., made a charming 
setting for the beds of Azaleas and Irises, 
which were used to finish the picture. 

Another effective garden exhibit of stone 
pillars, sundials, seats, etc., interspersed with 
shrubs, was built by the Horescombe Quarries 
and Stone Works, Coombe Down, Bath, and 
was much admired by lovers of garden stone- 
ware. 

Messrs. Kent and Brydon, Ltd., Darling- 
ton and York, built a charming little round 
garden full of interesting subjects. Stone 
steps led down to a sunken lawn complete 
with sundial and surrounded by a low stone 
wall and a raised rockery filled with a splen- 
did display of choice shrubs and alpines, the 
whole being enclosed by~a Box hedge and 
making a very effective picture. 

Near by Mr. J. McDonald, the well- 
known Grass specialist, of Harpenden, 
Herts, arranged his always attractive Grass 
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exhibit, which looked very restful amid the 
surrounding riot of colour. Clean gravel 
walks and a lawn like rich velvet studded 
with beds of ornamental Grasses in full 
growth made an exceedingly charming and 
much-admired display. 

A small garden design by Mr. Herbert 
Brook, High Road, Whetstone, was carried 
out in grey Yorkshire stone. In the centre 
a fountain played merrily, and a lawn was 
enclosed by a low rugged Yorkshire wall. 
Messrs. R. Tucker and Sons, Oxford, had 
planted this garden with beds of Irises, 
Wistarias, and rock plants between the 
stones of the wall, which gave the garden a 
very pleasing effect. 

_ Undoubtedly the ‘ star turn” in this sec- 
tion was the garden built by Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons, Crawley. A surrounding hedge 
of variegated Box enclosed a charming border 
of : Japanese Maples, Rhododendrons, 
Cytisus, Itises, and many other flowering 
plants. A stone-paved walk traversed the 
garden and led down to a delightful Lily 
pond in the centre, the stones surrounding it 
being (prettily interspersed by Primulas, 
Aubrietias, and other rock plants. On the 
lawn were several large beds of pink and 
crimson Polyantha Roses, all unusually flori- 
ferous. Beyond a trellis fence was a model 
fruit garden complete with espalier Apples, 
bush Plums, Apples, Gooseberries, etc., the 
centre walk having a ‘border of Dahlias. At 
the end a garden wall with a pretty alcove 
and seat was covered with trained fruit-trees 
and bordered by a collection of potherbs. 


STOVE AND GREENHOUSE 


A table group of greenhouse plants of a mis- 
cellaneous character was shown by Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., Bush Hill Park, Middle- 
sex, in Tent No. 2, near to the Hospital 
entrance. Here are to be seen such subjects 
as Eutaxia mychifolia, Baronia polygala- 
folio, Aotus gracillima, Boronia heterophylla,’ 
Bougainvillea Mrs. Butt, a beautiful rose- 
coloured sort, and many other interesting and 
beautiful plants. At the Hospital entrance 
to No. 2 Tent Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., 
Richmond, set up a bold and impressive 
group of exotic plants of a most comprehen- 
sive character. “The arrangement of the 
group was excellent and the group included, 
among many other noteworthy plants, 
Caladiums, Crotons, Draczenas, Palms, etc. 
Specially noteworthy subjects are Draczena 
Lord Wolseley, D. Victoria, D. Sanderiana, 
D. Prince Manouk,. Bey, Croton Thompsoni, 
C Weismani, C. resplendens, C. Reidi, C. 
B. Comte, Caladium Mrs. Laing, C. Mrs. 
L.-R. Russell, C. candidum, C. Rising Sun, 
Anthurium Lord Lambourne, and a number 
of choice seedlings. It is not possible to men- 
tion the host of good things in this fine group. 

The Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, Kent, 
stage a table group of Hydrangeas represent- 
ing freely-flowered plants. of such sorts as 
‘Mme. Mouilliere and kindred varieties in 
various tones of colour. 

Cacti and succulents wefe exhibited in Tent 
No. 2 by Mr. Sydney Smith, Enfield. This 
is a very charming display and is set up'’most 
attractively. The group includes numerous 
choice examples. A few of the better sorts 
are Mamillaria micromeria Jamesoni, M. 
Donati, M. Carwinskiana, M. viridis, M. 
formosa, Echinocactus  polycephalus,_ E. 
Scopa, E. recurvis, Phyllocactus philan- 
throides- imperalance (in flower), and 
numerous other quaint and curious forms of 
these highly interesting plants. 

Mr. Henry B. Brandt, Capenor, Nutfield, 
Surrey (gardener, H. Cook), showed Cala- 
diums in a pleasing group. The plants were 
not large but they were very interesting, and 
there were many beautiful varieties. We 
have a distinct preference for Triomphe, de 
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[Gardening Illustrated” Staff photograph 


Enkianthus campanulatus, shown by the Donard Nursery Co. 


L’Exposition, John Peel, Mrs. L. R. Russell, 
Capabarite, Itapocii, Mrs. Laing, Augustura, 
and other beautiful kinds. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Magnificent groups of ornamental trees 
and flowering shrubs were, as ever, a strong 
feature of the show, and all the leading firms 
were represented. Lilacs, Rhododendrons, 
Laburnums, etc., in gorgeous\ masses; each 
group seemed to bring a dash of concen- 
trated essence of spring. Inside the main 
entrance Messrs, W. Fromow and Sons 
arranged a large group of Japanese Acers, 
which looked very imposing in their numer- 
ous shades of green, bronze, and crimson. 
Near by ‘was a large group of Cutbush’s 
‘“ cut bushes,’ Peacocks, Corkscrews and all 
the usual run of topiary designs being in- 
cluded. ‘Messrs. Robert Green, Ltd., Craw- 
ford Street, W., brought a splendid collec- 
tion of Bay-trees in tubs, trained in many 
beautiful shapes. A magnificent and taste- 
fully-arranged group of ornamental trees and 
flowering shrubs from Messrs. Charlton and 
Sons, Tunbridge Wells, occupied a large 
corner site and claimed special attention. 
Acers, Ivies, Vitis in variety, Azalea coccinea, 
Kalmia latifolia, Erica australis, Spireas, 
and Cytisus were but-a few of the well- 
grown subjects in this superb collection. 

Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, 
arranged a very similar group in another 
corner under the trees. Ascers, Ceanothus, 
Brooms, Wistarias, and Clematis all vied 
with each other for pride of place in a 
splendid exhibit. Adjoining was a very bril- 
liant group from Messrs. Wallace, Tun- 
bridge Wells. Rhododendrons and flaming 
Azaleas were the leading feature. Prominent 
among the Azaleas were Koster’s deep red (a 
dazzling scarlet), narcissiflora (bright. clear 
yellow), and FrawsVan de Born (a peculiar 


shade of orange-buff). Perhaps the real gem 
of this group was a splendid plant of 


which, with its 
flowers, could 


Enkianthus campanulatus, 
pink ~ Lily-of-the-valley-like 
never fail to attract attention. 

Inside the tent Messrs. J. Cheal-and. Sons 
built a delightful corner group of flowering 
shrubs, consisting of a groundwork of vari- 
ous Azaleas studded with Cytisus, Acers, and 
Viburnums, and backed with Laburnums, 
Spirzeas, Lilacs, White Broom, etc. A par- 
ticularly noteworthy plant here was Fagus 
tricolor, a copper Beech with pink-bordered 
leaves. Messrs. Hillier. and Sons, Win- 
chester, brought a glorious group of quiet 
colours. One noticed here large Cordylines, 
hardy Musas, and the hardy Chinese Palm 


. 


(Chamerops Fortunei excelsa), also several 
choice Conifers and a plant of Davidia 
involucrata, with its peculiar white, leaf-like 
flowers. Bamboos, Hydrangeas, and Rose 
species were all included, and the group was 
brightened by several fine spikes of 
Eremurus. A most interesting group of rare 
hardy shrubs came from W, G. Reuthe, 
Keston, Kent. Rare hybrid Rhododendrons, 
the creamy-white Magnolia Watsoni, Tri- 
cuspidaria hexapetala (a tall-growing shrub 
with crimson flowers resembling the Physalis, 
or Winter Cherry), and Rosa Hugonis (a 
lovely yellow species) were amongst the more 
conspicuous specimens. A lovely collection 
of Lilacs from Messrs. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
bridge, was another centre of attraction, and 
some splendidly-grown plants were included 
in the group. Jules Terry (large double 
mauve), Max Micheli (double lilac), Pasteur 
(single purple), Chas. Jolly (deep double 
purple), J. de Messmaker (rich wine colour), 
Jean d’Arc (magnificent double white), and 
Vestale (superb single white) are a few of the 
varieties selected at a glance. 

A fine collection of Cytisus was also shown 
by the same firm. Among the numerous and 
attractive varieties we noticed C. Beani (com- 
pact yellow), Donard Seedling (pink and 
buff), nigricans (graceful Genista-like yellow 
sprays), C. scoparius Dragonfly (chocolate 
and yellow), Osborn (cream colour), sessili- 
folius (lovely yellow with a graceful habit), 
and perhaps most charming of all, the lovely 
pure white Cytisus albus. 

Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Twyford, Berks, showed a large and attrac- 
tive group of Rhododendrons in great variety. 
Varieties such as Pink Pearl, Donéaster 
(bright crimson), Bagshot Ruby, Elsa Crisp 
(rose-pink), E. C. Stirling (pale mauve-pink), 
Corona (cherry-red), and Bernard Crisp 
(shell-pink) were outstanding varieties. A 
similar but smaller group of Rhododendrons 
was shown by Messrs. F. Street, Camberley, 
Surrey, who included in their group a 
startling seedling Azalea of flaming scarlet. 
In a representative group of shrubs exhibited 
by the Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, 


County Down, the Australian ‘‘ tea tree,’”. 


Leptospermum, was one of the most striking 
features. Mention must also be made of a 
batch of seedling hardy Azaleas shown by 


M. Koster and Sons, Boskoop. The colours ~ 


of these, ranging from yellow and orange to 
bright crimson, made a most dazzling blaze 
of colour. Messrs. R. Cuthbert, Southgate, 
also built up a magnificent and brilliant bank 
of Azaleas in a corner of one of the large 
tents. 
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HARDY PLANTS 

- Herbaceous and hardy plants of every de- 
scription and too numerous to do more than 
mention here were, as usual, well repre- 
sented. Mr. J.C. Allgrove, Langley, Bucks, — 
staged a magnificent collection of herbaceous 
olants, including lovely spikes of Eremurus_ 
robustus albus, Acers in ‘variety, Rosa 
Hugonis, Saxifrages, Honeysuckles, Lilacs, 
Anchusa, hardy Primulas, and a host of 
other beautiful specimens of popular plants, 
A large centrepiece of Davidia involucrata ~ 
gave a finishing touch to this most lovely and 
meritorious exhibit. 
Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Twyford, also contributed a large group, the™ 
leading features of which were some fine 
Delphiniums, and a splendid collection of 
Lupins. The prominent feature of the group 
so admirably shown by Perry’s Hardy Plant 
Farm, Enfield, was a fine collection of hardy 
Ferns, the only one of its kind on show. 
Poppies, Eremurus, and many other fine her-| 
baceous subjects were also included in the 
group. : . 
Messrs. T. Carlisle, Twyford, staged a re- 
presentative group, consisting of fine patches ~ 
of Pentstemon Bridgesi (the pretty lilac-— 
coloured border plant), Lupins, Geums, 
Pyrethrums, Polemoniums, and many other 
interesting plants. a 
The Maytham Gardens, Rolvenden, Kent, 7 
brought a delightful exhibit of hardy flowers, — 
Campanula persicifolia (a handsome blue™ 
Canterbury Bell), Trollius, single Paonies, 
Statice profusa, Lavatera rosea, and numer- 
ous alpine subjects all being tastefully and 
attractively arranged. Pyrethrums in variety, 
Poppies, Paonies and Lupins, and a fine 
model alpine garden made a_ very effective 
exhibit, for which Mr. Maurice’ Pritchard, 
Christchurch, was responsible. ¥ 
One of the principal features of Messrs.’ 
Wallace’s remarkable exhibit, from’ Tun-7 
bridge Wells, was a magnificent collection of” 
Liliums. Among many others we noted such” 
fine varieties as L. umbellatum splendidum ~ 
(bronze-red), .L. Thunbergianum alutaceum (a 
dwarf buff-coloured variety), L. regale (a7 
lovely white variety with petals backed and™ 
shaded pink), L. umbellatum grandiflorum 
(a compact plant with flame-coloured bloom), 
L. Martagon (rose-pink), and in the sam 
section L. scepter (yellow, flushed pink and 


(pretty yellow blooms spotted with chocolate). 
Last, but by no means least, we noted L. 
tenuifolium, with its dainty littie flowers’ of 
orange-red. The striking feature of a large 
and representative group by Messrs. Bar 
and Sons, Covent Garden, shown with a fin 
collection of Tulips, was the quaint green- 
flowered Euphorbia Wulfeni. ae ee 

From Messrs. W. Artindale and Sons, 
Nether Green, Sheffield, came a pretty group, 
of the fine yellow Trollius Goldguelli inter= 
spersed with groups of the noble-lookin 
Eremurus robustus. Fine collections of 
Violas from Mr. W. Yandell, Maidenhead, 
and Mrs. H. Clarke, Taunton, Icelan 
Poppies in profusion, from Messrs. Harkness 
and Sons, Bedale, Yorks, and multi-coloured 
Anemones from Messrs. R. Gill and Sons, 
Falmouth, and Messrs. Reamsbottom and 
Co., West Drayton, were other special 
features of this interesting and comprehensive 
section. ef 


THE ORPINGTON IRISES 


To the delightful exhibits of Irises at 
Chelsea recorded in our last issue must be 
added that of the Orpington Nurseries Com. 
pany, which is under the direction of Mr. P. 
Murrell, the Iris specialist at Orpington 
Kent. In this-exhibit we observed the new 
Iris, Carmelo, which gained an Award of 
Merit. It was raised by Mr. Dykes by 
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crossing Hassett with Boralecan The 
flower is of medium size, a purple blue self 
with deeper veins, and intermediate in form 
between these two sections. The most out- 
standing Iris from Orpington was Aphrodite, 
of a lovely soft self-pink tone and of magni- 
ficent habit, growing about 4 feet high. We 
have formed a very high opinion © of 
Aphrodite, also of an unnamed blue seedling 
in some respects like Goldcrest, but quite the 
nearest approach to a true pale blue that we 
‘have seen in Irises. 


TULIPS : 


Tulips of every type and description were 





well represented, and although the heat of » 


the tents caused the blooms to suffer con- 
siderably, their wonderful colours and 
characteristics were unimpaired, and much 
admired. 

Messrs. W. Artindale, Sheffield, arranged 
a charming bed of Tulips in great variety. 
Among the more conspicuous varieties were 


Sultan (deep chocolate-maroon), Pride of 
Haarlem. (bright cherry-red), Hitchcock 
(vermilion), and~ Bronze Queen (yellowish- 
brown). 


Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, were 
responsible for a magnificent display of all 
the best kinds. A large and attractive bank 
of Mr. Farncombe Sanders (a lovely cherry- 
red variety) made an imposing centrepiece. 
Other varieties which could not be missed 
were La Tulipe noir (almost-black), Eclipse 
{rich crimson), La France (satiny-pink with 
slaty-blue centre), Avis. Kemnicot (lemon- 
yellow), and Louix XIV. (mahogany-brown). 
The exhibit was finished by a pretty border 
of white ‘Stocks, and made an exceedingly 
attractive display. In the group staged by 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, the 
bizarre stripe and variegated varieties were a 
feature. Among others we noticed Crimson 
Beauty (crimson with white feather-like 
splashes); Zebra (maroon and grey, like the 
colours of a robin’s egg), Pretty Maid (purple, 
splashed white), Sirdar (mahogany-brown 
splashed with yellow), and many other 
shades of colour similarly marked. The 
Welsh Bulb Fields, Ltd., St. Asaph, also 
exhibited a collection of Tulips, containing 
many of the leading varieties, such as 
-Gesneriana lutea (a large, bold yellow), 
Quaintness (golden-brown), Vespuccio 


(purple), and Solomon (a pretty shade of 
lilacsmauve).— 
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‘in lavender with metallic suffusion. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
SWEET PEAS 


The natural arrangement of the flowers in 
the large group of \Messrs. Robert Bolton 
and Son, Halstead, Essex, had a good deal 
to do with its remarkable effect. The 
blooms, too, were of very high quality. 
Mammoth should soon get the top of its 
class in scarlet-salmon shade, as Angele will 
Match- 
less in cream, Artistry in lavender and blue, 
and Constance Hinton in white were a few 
sorts that contributed to this great exhibit. 
In the equally fine effort of Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, Grenadier was fine in 
scarlet-salmony as Royal Standard was in 
orange-scarlet. This last was of rich effect. 
Ruby Gladys and Powerscourt, two ex- 
quisite lavender varieties, were other sorts of 
rare merit. 

Messrs. Dicksons, of Hawlmark fame, 
put up a stand of beautifully-grown flowers 
rich in novelty. Flambeau (a dazzling 
scarlet-salmon of dark hue) and Lucifer 
(cerise) will be a pair all growers will want, 
and in Pink Perfection there is one of special 
attraction. Hawlmark (salmon-pink), Hawl- 
mark (cerise), and many other well-known 
charming kinds made up the whole. The 
exhibit of Mr. J. Stevenson, Blandford, con- 
tained his own varieties mostly, and here. the 
well-named Charming was in lovely colour. 
Poppy (orange), Felicity (tinted white), 
Coraline (carmine-pink), Grandeur (carmine 
with blue shade) are all of exceptional merit. 

Messrs. Sutton and Sons depended more on 
the established sorts in their large exhibit, 
which, of course, was in capital style, the 
bunches being of medium size. . The rich 
Wizard and the dainty pink Hebe showed up 
well among the whole. In Messrs. Ireland 
and Hitchcock’s display was a particularly 
bright patch of the blood-red Gloriosa. The 
lavender Lord Lascelles was here, too, be- 
sides Hawlmark Pink Improved, Mascott’s 
Ingman, and so on. The famous firm of 
Carters, Raynes Park, also arranged a nice 
group composed of bunches of many of the 
better well-known varieties. 


ROSES 


From Hurst, Berks, Mr. Elisha Hicks 
brought an immense group composed mostly 
of plants in pots, tall standards, and the like; 
also cut flowers in a nice state of develop- 
ment. America, the famous pink variety, is 
likely, apparently, to provide 6 feet stems to 
the blooms, as in the home of its origin. 
Clovelly is a nice pink flower, too, of charm- 
ing form. Other striking flowers in this 
group were Coral Cluster, Double Orleans, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, altaica (single 
white), and Willmotti (a pretty species with 
pink, shaded violet flowers). _ 

Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, 
depended principally on pot plants for their 
display. The blooms may have been slightly 
past their best, but still gave evidence of good 
culture. American Pillar and Hiawatha 
were among the climbers, Los Angeles, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Mrs. Henry 
Morse, and Wm. Bowyer being the more 
striking of the larger flowers. 

Notable in the group of Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough, were the pretty single Mrs. 
Flora Mitten, Chatillon Rose (another single 
Sovereign), Miss Cynthia Ford, Comte de 
Rochemur (crimson), and Lady Ursula. 

Mr. Geo. Prince, Oxford, had beautifully- 
developed specimens of the clear yellow 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet and the carmine 
Georges Pernet. Prominent also were the 
Queen Alexandra, O. E. Shea, Mrs. H. 
Morse, Edith Cavell, Mrs. H. Stevens in fine 
blooms, and the tiny Polyantha Coral Queen. 
In this stand, again, was the new climbing 
perpetual-flowering Phyllis Bide, a primrose- 


_ tinted pink bloom in clusters. The Polyantha 


ro 
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Staff photograph 
Fremontia californica 


A handsome shrub with large clear yellow 
flowers and foliage like that of a Fig-tree 
shown by Mr. Notcutt 


Roses were quite the feature of the exhibit of 
Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Sons, Highgate. 
Orange King, Salmon Queen, Mrs. W. H. 
Cutbush, and Explorer (red) appeared the 
better. Tthis group contained really well- 
grown samples in standard and pillar form. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Colchester, 
had mainly their own introductions, Rev. F. 
Page Roberts, Sovereign, Padre, Phoebe, 
and Mrs. Oakley Fisher being represented by 
very fine specimens. Lady Wakefield (flame 
colour) is new. Other sorts were Lady 
Roberts, Anna Olivier, Goldfinch and Coral 
Cluster, two fine kinds of the small type. 

A stylish group was that put up by Messrs. 
Allen, Norwich. The new dwarf Polyantha, 
Alice Amos, sometimes called the dwarf 
American Pillar, as here seen, was quite one 


of the prettiest of the new Roses. Mrs. 
Henry Morse, Hoosier Beauty, Mme. 
Butterfly, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Rev. 


F. Page Roberts were all nicely shown, 
as well as the dwarf-growing Coral Cluster 
and the similarly short Orange King. This 
is a taking Polyantha Rose, so distinct in 
colour. 

Messrs. Ernest Paul and Co., The Old 
Nurseries, Cheshunt, had many very lovely 
specimens of varieties such as Ophelia, Rich- 
mond, Mme. Butterfly, Mrs. H. Morse, 
Hoosier Beauty, Molly Sharman Crawford, 
Wm. F. Dreer, Rev. F. Page Roberts, Mme. 
A. Chatenay, Mabel Morse, and, charming in 
colour, Florence Izard. 

A most imposing display was that of 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester. In 
this, Captain F. S. Harvey Cant (salmon- 
pink) was extra good, as were Mrs. Foley 
Hobbs, George Dickson, and _ Betty 
Uprichard. This firm, in addition, had 
striking new kinds in Polyanthas, Queen 
Wilhelmina (pink) and La Reine Elizabeth 
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(scarlet-crimson). These two Roses should 
be heard of in the future. 

Messrs. Wheatcroft Bros., Gedling, Notts, 
put up nice flowers of Ophelia, Melody,. 
Hoosier Beauty, and Mme. Abel Chatenay. 
From Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Romford, came 
Echo, White Echo, Chatillon Rose, Orange 
King, Edith Cavell, and Mrs. W. C, Koning, 
all of the small type, in addition to specimen 
blooms of Ruth, a pretty flower in its 
colouring. ° 

A grand new variety is Roselandia, a sport 
from Golden Ophelia, from Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield. Saffron-yellow is the 
colour of this shapely kind that should prove 
especially good for the market cut bloom 
style. 


CARNATIONS 


Messrs. Low had a fine display of their 
own varieties principally, these including 
Hon. Nita Weir, Red Ensign, Amos Grove 
(heliotrope), Eileen Low, White Pearl, 
Reginald Cory, and Sir Mackay Edgar. 

From the famed Haywards Heath Nursery 
of Messrs. Allwood Bros, came one of the 
best of many good groups, in size and cer- 
tainly in excellent development. Prominent 
among many really ‘handsome kinds were 
Mary Allwood, Coral Glow and Eldora (two 
new varieties), Salmon Beauty, Wivelsfield 
Apricot, Wivelsfield Fancy, and Topsy. 
Striking among the Allwoodii type of 
bedding pinks were Joan, Betty, Alfred (good 
white), Beatrice and Elizabeth, two new pink 
kinds of merit. 

Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, the 
notable grower, quite surpassed himself on 
this occasion. His display was freely noted 
as one of the best yet seen. The blooms, of 
splendid development, were represented by 
105 varieties, and in all 550 dozen specimens. 
The sorts picked out of this grand lot were 
Donald, White Pearl, Tarzan, Topsy, Peer- 
less, Mrs. H. Fellowes, Cream Saffron, and 
Surprise. 

Messrs. Keith, Luxford, and Co., Harlow, 
had in good form such as White Wonder, 
Triumph, Beacon, Tangerine, Cheerful, and 
Saffron. 

The Hon. George Herbert, Knoyle House, 
Salisbury, exhibited an exceedingly creditable 
collection of well-grown specimens, which in- 
cluded the varieties Benora, Nigger, R. F. 
Felton, and Edward Allwood. 

The Carnations of Mr. J. Douglas, Book- 
ham, were of the hardy border kind, and the 
exhibit was composed of very fine examples. 
Just a few were Gondolier, Douglas Dale, 
Viceroy, Prospero, Highland Mary, Link- 
man, Sir D. Haig, Lt. Shackleton. 

Mr. C. H. Herbert, Acocks Green, Bir- 
mingham, displayed his strain of Pinks even 
in better order than usual. The Queen, 
Bridesmaid (lovely), . Lord Lambourne, 
Victory, and May Queen were some of the 
best of this lot. 


FRUIT 


Messrs. T. Rivers and Son, Sawbridge- 
worth, sent 1a collection of fruit-trees in pots, 
including Peaches, Nectarines, and Oranges, 
which last carried heavy crops of fine fruits. 
The trees of Peaches and Nectarines bore 
fine crops, and included the new Nectarine 


John Rivers, a very highly-coloured dark red. 


variety. Of the Plums Early Rivers and 
Blue Rock were well fruited. Messrs. 
Laxton Bros., Bedford, were, as usual, to 
the fore with their ‘Strawberries. The fruits 
were in baskets, while there were also pot 
plants arranged with Palms and Ferns. Of 
the new varieties Majestic was very pro- 
minent. The fruits are wedge-shaped and 
bright crimson in colour. It is a maincrop 
variety. The Duke, one of the best early 
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‘varieties, is said to be of better flavour and 
earlier than Royal Sovereign. The fruits are 
rich scarlet and of conical form. Other new 
varieties shown were Lord Beatty, Bountiful, . 
and Abundance. Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone, showed 52 varieties of Apples on 
a table by themselves. They were very at- 
tractively arranged on a_ groundwork of 
matting, the baskets being of a dark 
mahogany colour, Among the varieties we 
noted Cox’s, Sturmer, Wellington, Orleans, 
Reinette, Claygate, Barnack Beauty, 
Heusgen’s Golden Reinette, Reinette du 
Canada, and Lord Hindlip. A new Raspberry, 
across between Superlative and Lloyd 


George, named Viking, was recommended . 


for trial at Wisley. 
VEGET ABLES 


The outstanding exhibit in this section was 
the collection sent by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs 
(E. Beckett, gardener). The standard that 
one always looks for was well maintained, 
while the arrangement deserves the highest 
praise, even Potatoes contributing colour. 
Almost every vegetable was seen, including 
Aubergines (the Long Purple and the white 
varieties). Tomatoes, Peas, Beet, Spinach, 
Turnips, Broad Beans, French Beans, and 
many others all found a place in this wonder- 
ful exhibit. Messrs. Dobbie and Co. showed 
15 lots of Potatoes. They were all hand- 
some tubers, among them being Great Scot, 
Tinwald Perfection, Arran Chief, and 
Midlothian Early. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A fine collection of Dahlias ‘by Messrs. 
Carter Page and Co., London Wall, became 
a centre of interest. Varieties too numerous 
to mention here, in every colour and type, 
were there to give us a foretaste of the 
beauties of late summer. A charming ex- 
hibit of long-spurred Aquilegias came from 
V.C. Vickers, Esq., Newsells Park, Royston, 
Herts. This superb collection included 
numerous varieties in every shade of colour, 
pale blue, pink, yellow, red, and even orange. 
These graceful and pretty flowers are ad- 
mirably adapted to decorative arrangements, 
and the exhibit made a charming and much- 
admired picture. From the gardens of Lady 
Aberconway at Bodnant, IN. ‘Wales, came a 
collection of Himalayan and other Rhodo- 
dendrons, which were awarded a gold medal. 
Among them were Loderi (a large bloom of 
palest pink and a pure white variation of the 
same variety), Coalition (an enormous bloom 
of cherry-crimson), and Goldsworth Yellow 
(bright yellow). Many new species and 
varieties of botanical interest were included 
in this fascinating exhibit. 

A lovely group of Delphiniums was shown 
by Messrs. Hewitt and Co., Solihull, Bir- 
mingham. Sister Claré (an enormous spike 
of lavender-blue), Joy Bells (purple), Mrs. 

-T. G. Baker (sky-blue), and King George V. 
(garter-blue) are a few of the lovely varieties 
noted. 

Messrs. Andrew Ireland and -Hitchcock, 
Marks Tey, Essex, staged a pretty group of 
Mascott’s Dianthus, a cherry-rose coloured 
hybrid between the Carnation and the Sweet 
William. The flowers are large and free, 
with the characters of both parents strongly 
developed. The-plant is said to be perfectly 
hardy. 5 

In one of the tents Messrs. Baker, of 
Wolverhampton, built a charming raised 
garden of hardy flowers, consisting of Del- 
-phiniums, Lupins, Astilbes, etc., beautifully 
arranged in groups. Another lovely exhibit 
was provided by Messrs. Bees, Ltd., Liver- 
pool. Pyrethrums, yellow Lupins, Cam- 
panulas, and Liliums in bold groups with a 
background of tall Acers and Cytisus made a. 
delightful display. 
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ORCHID COMMITTEE == 
First-Class Certificates -— 

Odontoglossum Monarch, from Messrs. Cowan and Co., South- 
gate 5 Odontoglossum crispum Evansiz, from Mr. Evans, — 
olwyn Bay. 2 a 

Awards of Merit 

Odontioda Iduna, Gerrish’s variety, from Mr. R. Gerrish, 

Salisbury; TLzelio-Cattleya Domos Majestica, from Messrs. 

Cowan; Odontioda Dovere (McBean’s var.), from Messrs. J. and 
A. McBean, Cooksbridge; Odontoglossum crispum Haryest ~ 
Moon, from Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stamford Hill; Oncidium Papilio © 

Atlas, from Messrs. Charlesworth and Co., Haywards Heath; 

Odontoglossum Felix, from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. Jarvis 

Brook, Sussex; Cattleya Tityus Queen Marie, from Messrs. 

Cowan; Brasso-Lelio-Cattleya Jupiter, var. Chelsea, from 
Messrs. Cowan; Cymbidium Ceres Empire, from Messrs. Sander, — 
St. Albans. — : 

FLORAL COMMITTEE 

First-Class Certificates 3 

Meconopsis pseudo-integrifolia, from Mr. A. K. Bulley, Neston, 

Cheshire; Rhododendron Griersonianum, from Mr, T. H. 

Lowinsky, Sunningdale, and Mr. L. de Rothschild, Exning, 
Awards of Merit. 


Meconopsis primulina, from Mr, A. K. Bulley; Dianthus 
musculz. from Mr. A. K. Bulley; Ariszena candidissimum, from — 
Mr. A. K. Bulley; Pieris (Gaultheria) Forresti, from Mr. A, K. 
Bulley; Geranium Farrers’ Pink, from Mr. C. J. Musgrave, 
Godalming; Linum narbonnense Tilgate Blue, from Mr H, © 
Hemsley, Crawley; Iris Camelo, from Mr. . R. Dykes; 
Syringa Maréchal Launes, from Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Wood- — 
bridge; Syringa Pasteur, from Mr. R. C. Notcutt; Pink Mrs. 
Gifford Woolley, from Mr. O. W. Herbert, Birmingham; Pink — 
Fire King, from Mr. ©. W. Herbert; Carnation Carola striata, — 
from Mr. Engelmann, Saffron Walden; Carnation Sir P.~ 
Sassoon, from Messrs. Low and Co. : 


NARCISSUS COMMITTEE. pit 
Awards of Merit 


Tulip Prince of Orange, from the Welsh Bulb Fields; Tulip - 
Amber, from the Welsh Bulb Fields. ‘ 


Fruit on Walls 
Comparatively few amateurs secure the 
full value from the fruit-trees on their garden 
walls, and here are three reasons for this. 
The first is having the growths too crowded, 
the second is allowing too heavy crops to 
finish, and the third is neglect in maintain- | 
ing a proper supply of moisture at the roots.” 
Wetness of the open garden does not neces-" 
sarily spell wetness of borders near walls, 
and this fact the grower must have con-— 
stantly in mind. In the event of doubt test” 
the soil by trial holes, and if there is dryness 
at g inches down give water heavily twice o 
thrice until it is certain that the soil is moist 
to a depth of not less than 2 feet, extending 
outwards from the wall to a distance equal to 
two-thirds the height of the tree. Pure” 
water can be supplemented by. liquid-manure” 
as judgment dictates, EAST ANGLIAN. ~ 








































 Pollinating Vines 
Every operation in the vinery- must 
be gradual, the various changes being” 
brought on, in a manner of speaking, im- 
perceptibly. Late houses in bloom ought 
not to have the temperature increased too 
rapidly, but it may be raised a trifle by de 
grees until the desired regular heat is at- 
tained. During the blooming the house 
ought to be kept fairly free from moisture. 
While many experienced growers rely upon a 
tap on the canes about mid-day to dis 
seminate the pollen yet, I think, in the case 
of Muscats—iand of Muscat of Alexandria in 
particular—it is advisable to use the camel’s- 
hair brush or rabbit’s tail. By following t 
practice there is, I am convinced, a small 
percentage of seedless or imperfectly ferti- 
lised berries. et Scot. @ 


Green Gooseberries 

Not less than half the Gooseberry crop 
should be removed from the plants when 
berries are about half-grown. As a con- 
sequence the berries left to finish attain to ¢ 
greater size, have finer flavour and superior 
colour, and there is still ample strength re- 
maining to build up good buds for next 
son’s crop. Growers who desire spec 
fine specimens for a show should watch those 
on the young wood and see that there are-not 
too many of them, East ANGLIAN. 
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—  Seakale natural 
(CV EAKALE blanched by means of ashes 
~  Syheaped over the crowns, or by pots made 
specially for covering them, is now ready 
‘for use. As the produce is used the portion 
of the root or stock showing above ground 
should be cut off level with it. In due course 
‘growths will be emitted which should be 
“thinned down to two or three, leaving the 
strongest to form crowns for another year. 
“This advice is applicable in all cases where 
the plantation is to remain undisturbed for 
another season, but if the formation of a 
“new one is contemplated, the roots, as the 
cutting of the Kale proceeds, should be dug 
up, and the strongest of the thong-like por- 
‘tions, of which there should be an abun- 
dance, made into cuttings some 6 inches or 
8 inches in length. If the plot of ground 
selected for the new plantation is ready, as it 
should be, the cuttings may be planted with- 
out further delay. The rows, to facilitate 
early forcing, in case this is to be carried out 
on the spot, and to make provision for the 
‘requisite quantity of ashes, or whatever 
material is used to blanch the growths being 
accommodated between them, should stand 
4 feet apart, the cuttings being in groups of 
three, each group 3 feet asunder in the rows. 
The groups should be disposed in a triangle, 
'with a distance of 9 inches between each cut- 
ting. Plant so that the tops are level with 
























































or sand to prevent the young growths being 

eaten by slugs. After the growths have been 
thinned, as mentioned above, the chief thing 
_to be done is to keep the soil well stirred and 
free of weeds. Once the plants begin to 
grow freely an occasional light sprinkling of 
“nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or even 
“common: salt, neither of which should be 
_allowed to come into contact with the leaves, 
“will prove of the greatest assistance towards 
“securing fine, well-developed crowns. The 
| stimulants named may be used at any time, 
‘but the effect is more marked when they are 
applied in showery weather. 


- Seaweed as manure 


T\ VEN those who live in seaboard districts 
“fA do not appear to estimate at its proper 
4— value the storeof material which lies ready 
to their hand and which, in many places, 
“may be had merely for the labour of collect- 
“ing and carting. For many years I had 
charge of a garden but a few hundred yards 
from the sea, and Seaweed was used largely 
and with excellent results. There were two 
varieties of Seaweed available—Fucus digi- 
tafus and F. serratus. Of these the former 
‘Was decidedly the better, analysis showing 
“that it contained a trifle over 20 per cent. 
(20°06, I think) of potash, while F. serratus 


| however, are good nitrogenous manures, and 
| I have read that nitrate of soda—found in 
xtremely arid districts in South America—is 
‘the product of Seaweed which, through 
“countless ages, has gone through the process 
of nitrification. 
‘Seaweed may be used either in a green 
tate or when it has been rotted. One of the 
Ainest crops of Onions which I ever saw was 
\geown upon a quarter into which had been 
trenched a very large amount of absolutely 
fresh Seaweed. For Asparagus-beds its use 
‘an be recommended as a winter top-dress- 
ing. When the beds are being cleaned in 
| spring the Seaweed, when raked off, is in- 
ig iluable as manure for digging into the 
| bottom of Celery trenches. Brassicas, gener- 
, ally, thrive exceptionally well in soil which 
as been manured with Seaweed. During a 
ery hot summer, on one occasion, I was 


“ys: - 
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the soil, and cover with finely-sifted ashes - 


_ contained slightly less than 4 per cent. Both, _ 
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much struck by the behaviour of a large 
breadth of Cauliflowers. One part of the 
quarter had been manured with farmyard 
manure, the remainder with Seaweed. On the 
latter, during the heat of the day, the plants 
remained unaffected. On the manured por- 
tion, during the same time, the foliage of the 
Cauliflowers wilted and looked miserable 
until the coolness of the evening revived 
Other instances might be given, but 
sufficient has been said to show the value of 
Seaweed when used as a manure for vege- 
tables. It is almost equally valuable among 
fruit-trees and bushes, and I have used it 
with good results as a mulch for such widely- 
different things as Peaches (on walls in the 


open), Strawberries, and Raspberries. 


~of decomposition. 


When it is possible to do so it is advised 
that Seaweed be collected during the summer 
months and built into a heap,turning it from 
time to time in order to assist in the process 
It rots so thoroughly that, 
when digging time comes, it can be cut with 
a spade, and is easily dug in. I found speci- 


ally good results follow when the quarters 


_ dwarfs than they have hitherto done. 


upon which only Seaweed was to be used 
received a winter dressing of basic slag and 


‘kainit some time previously to digging in the 


weed. Seaweed, when burned, provides a 
very valuable ash. At one time Kelp-burn- 
ing, as it was called, formed a valuable 
industry in the western isles of Scotland. 
Those, therefore, who live in seaboard dis- 
tricts need not be so hardly hit by the 


scarcity of organic manure as those whose 


lot is cast inland. W. McGurroe. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 


Runner and French Beans 


The scarcity in some places and the addi- 
tional cost asked for seed of Runner Beans 
are leading many to give more attention to 
No 
vegetables pay more for liberal culture than 
these, while crops are better when plenty of 
space is given them for development. It is 
singular that those who give Scarlet Runners 
well-manured ground, with a minimum of 
g inches between each, growing them on the 
*“one stick for one Bean”’ principle, do not 
appreciate how beneficial it is to be just as 
liberal with Canadian Wonder, for instance, 
affording this and any other dwarf sort a 
stake to each plant to prevent it being blown 
out of the ground or weighed down with 
Beans. TOWNSMAN. 


Sutton’s Harbinger Cabbage 


The. ‘winter of 1923-24 has been a pecu- 
liarly trying one for this important crop, and 
it is not an easy matter to find a really excel- 


lent bed, even where there has been care in © 


management. There has been a very high 
percentage of ‘‘ bolters’’; indeed, the one 
variety that has acquitted itself creditably is 
Sutton’s Harbinger, which has stood out 
head and shoulders above its neighbours. 
Sturdy plants with firm hearts and not more 
than one failure in every hundred have been 
the rule, whereas in other varieties the losses 
have run easily into the eighties. Strain has, 
of course, much to do with this. Given a 
good strain this Cabbage will take a lot of 
beating for spring use. East ANGLIAN. 


Hoeing 

To conserve the moisture in the soil it will 
be advisable to keep the Dutch hoe in use on 
vegetable plots. Fruit trees will benefit from 
a mulch of littery manure spread over their 
roots. A mulch of loose soil (produced by 
horse or hand hoes) is equally effective in pre- 
venting the rapid evaporation of the 
moisture. Watering is beneficial if well and 
carefully done; but mere sprinklings are 
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worse than useless, It is little good water- 
ing Cabbages, etc., unless the hoe is also 
kept going to loosen the hardened surface 
soil, and so prevent the escape of moisture 
from below. Potatoes are greatly stimulated 
by means of repeated hoeings and the 
gradual drawing up of the loosened soil to 
form ridges or drills. Turnip-fly is often 
troublesome .in times of drought. A _ top- 
dressing of basic slag and nitrate of soda 
applied to the seedlings is often effective. 
i Fae" 


Answers to Correspondents 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Ranunculus asiaticus 

I should be grateful if you would tell me 
whether Cockade Ranunculus may be left in 
the ground outdoors after flowering until the 
next flowering season? I planted some in a 
box in a cold greenhouse in early spring, but 
as the leaves turned yellow and plants 
‘“ leggy ’’ have turned them out in border to 
blossom. Are they quite hardy? 

C. .C. Bonp. 


[We presume you refer to Ranunculus 
asiaticus, from which the garden Ranun- 
culus of to-day have been mostly. raised. 
These are known as Scotch, Dutch, French, 
Italian, Persian, and Turban or Turkish, and 
are really hardy only in the milder parts of 
the country. The best time to plant in the 
open is February-and March; in mild dis- 
tricts October. The soil should be deeply 
dug and enriched with well-decayed manure 
or leaf-soil. The position should be open 
and sunny, and the roots planted from 
2 inches to 3 inches deep and 6 inches apart 
in the rows, the latter 9 inches apart. After 
the flowers have withered and the leaves 
turned yellow the tubers should be lifted, 
dried, and stored in a cool shed.] 


Border and Perpetual-flowering Carna- 
tions 

What is, strictly, the definition of a 
‘* Border Carnation’’? Are Carnations of 
the Perpetual types and the like which are 
always under glass during the greater part of 
the year and planted out into the open ground 
for the summer eligible to compete in an 
exhibition in a class described as (a) Border 
Carnations or (b) Carnations grown out of 
doors? It would seem unfair to allow these 
sorts to compete against each other, hence I 
should like to know exactly what is meant by 
a BorDER CaRNATION, J. H. FRASER. 


[The Border Carnation and the Perpetual- 
flowering types, though having a common 
origin, differ in .several essential features. 
The former is by far the older type, having 
been cultivated in this country for well over 
400 years, while the Perpetuals have a his- 
tory of only some 170 years, though marked 
progress has-only ‘been made in their cultiva- 
tion and improvement during the last 60 to 
70 years. ‘The Border Carnation is, in con- 
stitution, perfectly hardy, while the Perpetual 
is not. The former is the dwarfer in habit 
of the two and makes an infinitely better 
border plant in the summer, the only time 
when the Perpetual varieties can be grown 
outside. The Border Carnation has only one 
well-defined flowering period, viz., from the 
end of June till about the middle of August, 
though many flowers will continue to appear 
till spoiled by early frosts. The flowers 
themselves are smooth in petal and without 
the fimbriation or serration which is charac- 
teristic of the type grown under glass; also 
the range of colour is greater in the Border 
types, with, as a rule, more clearly-defined 
markings in the ‘‘ fancy’’ types. The two 
varieties should never be staged together for 
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competition, nor should any show schedule 
contain such a_ badly-worded class as 
‘Carnations grown out of doors.” Either 
Border Carnations or Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations should be explicitly mentioned in 
each class. The simplest definition of a 
Border Carnation is one that is perfectly 
hardy and can be grown in the open air all 
the year round.] 


Dividing Kniphofias 

(Miss Eden).—The best time in the whole 
year for dividing these is in March or April, 
just as growth begins. At this time dig up 
the plant as carefully as possible, then lay it 
on its side, and by plunging a small garden 
fork into the solid portion of the clump gently 
wrench it asunder in a direction opposite to 
which you place your left hand resistance. 
Repeat the operation on the divided pieces, 
inserting the fork in the centre of the woody 
portion each time. If these are too big repeat 
the operation again and the various portions 
will be ready for planting. With these things 
it-is better for the ensuing flowering if the 
divisions are made rather small or of medium 
size. In place of planting back a solitary 
plant, make a group of some three or five 
‘pieces. In this way you finally establish an 
important clump, larger and decidedly more 
imposing than a single plant because of its 
increased area. In the end, too, a clump will 
last longer without disturbance because of 
the greater spread and liberty of the crowns. » 


Tulips breaking 

My Tulips (May and Darwin), whether 
annually replanted or left in borders two 
years, are much inclined to “break ”’ or 
‘‘ feather.”? The soil, sandy loam, is in good 
heart and plenty of bone-meal and wood ashes 
has been added. They make fine growth and 
plenty of foliage. Can you suggest the cause 
and a remedy? ASG 


[The question that ‘‘A. G.”’ has pro- 
pounded, ‘‘ Why do Tulips break?” is one 
that has been asked in one form and another 
for somewhere about 300 years, if not for a 
longer period. The curious thing about it is 
that in 1630 and thereabouts it was asked, in 
the hope that.someone would find out, how 
to make the blooms break or become striped, 
whereas latterly, more especially since the 
advent of the Darwins, rather more than a 
quarter of a century ago, the inquiry means 
‘“ What can be done to prevent their break- 
inoenes 

Somewhere about 1630 to 1640 a lucky man 
in Brussels built himself a new house, and by 
some lucky chance found out when it was 
completed that Tulips broke very freely in his 
garden. Bulbs were sent him from all parts, 
and his treatment of them was so successful 
that he made quite a young fortune. The 
same happy fate awaits the fortunate person 
who can answer “‘ A. G.’s’’ question and tell 
him what makes his Tulips break. I have 
heard of no fortune having been made by the 
solution of the problem, hence it is certain 
that up to the present no one knows. 

Many and varied are the theories which 
have been put forward. The latest is that the 


variegation is a disease, called ‘‘ mosaic 
disease,’ which is probably spread by 
the bite of some insect which is a 


disease carrier. This may be the explanation, 
but why should it only be flowers with red 
and blue pigments that are affected? Why 
should not yellow pigments be affected ? 

I have cultivated Tulips for a good many 
years. ~ During this long period I have 
framed theories galore, only to find out the 
following year that they do not work. At 
present all I can say is that the more bulbs 
are shifted about from one soil to another the 
more breaks there seem to be. Does ‘‘ A. G. ”’ 
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find that the bulbs when not lifted for two 
years produce as many breaks when flower- 
ing for the second time of asking as those of 
the’ same variety do when they have been 
lifted and replanted annually? By change of 
soil I mean a change from. stiff to light, 
damp to dry, rich to poor, cold to warm, and 
vicé versa. 

Quite lately I have read of a grower who, 
by dusting his bulbs with flowers of sulphur 
when in a dry state, and putting some in the 
soil when they are planted, claims to have 
eliminated ‘‘ breaking.’’ I sincerely hope a 
longer trial will substantiate his claim. 

Meanwhile, may I hope that someone else 
will tell us how he would answer the knotty 
question which ‘‘ A. G.” asks, “ Why do 
Tulips break? ’’ — Especially would I ask 
growers of species like linifolia, Tuber- 
geniana, Fosteriana, Sprengeri, etc., etc., to 
tell us if they have ever had breaks among 
them. I have always heard that Clusiana is 
liable to break, but until the present year | 
have never actually seen a flower in a broken 
form. I saw an example in May-in Mrs. 
Moon’s striking hill-side garden at Llanymy- 
nech in North Wales.—J. J.] 


Fibrous-rooted Begonias, treatment of 

(L. L. Y. S., Sidmouth).—These are for the 
most part plants of easy culture, needing 
much the same treatment as a Fuchsia, 
though in winter they require a somewhat 
moister structure. The most suitable soil is a 
mixture of loam, leaf-mould, or peat and 
sand. You ought to have struck some cut- 
tings in the spring (or you may do it now) of 
the young growing shoots from the base. At 
no time must they be dried off in the way that 
tuberous Begonias are. It is of no use to put. 
in cuttings of the flowering shoots. Had you 
cut your plants down when the flowers were 
fading, young shoots would have started from 
the base. | The young plants do best in a 
gentle heat after they are rooted, but they 
may be grown in a greenhouse or frame 
during the summer, placing them in heat in 
the autumn. ~ 


Crown Anemones (A. coronaria) lifting 

(Wilfred)—These are always improved by 
lifting, and equally so by a rest and change 
of soil. Winter wet is not so much against 
them as the early start into growth and sub- 
sequent suffering from frost when left in the 
soil, more especially in one like that you have. 
This often so cripples them that the roots 
perish. You may lift any time in July and 
replant in October, keeping the roots mean- 
while in dry soil ina well ventilated shed. Do 
not put the tubers into boxes and shut down 
the lid, as some do to the imminent danger of 
the tubers. 


Violets failing 

(Violet Causton).—The plants sent show 
no sign of disease, but are suffering from 
lack of nourishment. Lift the roots and 
transfer them to fresh, rich soil, taking care 
that they do not suffer from want of water 
until thoroughly established. By autumn 
your plants should have become strong and 
healthy. 


VEGETABLES 


Sleepy disease in Tomatoes 

(Wm. McCord).—Your Tomatoes are suffer- 
ing from what is known as the ‘“‘ sleepy 
disease ’? caused by a fungus (Fusarium lyco- 
persici), the spores of which attack the deli- 
cate root hairs and rootlets of the plants, 
finally invading the whole of the roots and 
spreading up the stem. The treatment is 
that directly a plant is seen to droop it should 
be pulled up and burnt, the soil in which it 
has been growing being also removed and 
mixed with lime. Are your plants growing 
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in the same soil as last year? If so, this 
tends to disease, as Tomatoes, to do well 
must have fresh soil every year. 4 


MISCELLANEOUS 

A plague of slugs (4 
(Pale Castle)—The best way to destroy 
these pests is ‘to have some dry, freshly 
slaked lime kept in a box in a dry place, and 
at night to go round and dust the plants with 
it. Of course, many of the pests can be 
gathered up and destroyed. Fresh soot is a 
good destroyer also. It is very difficult to 
combat these pests, more especially in a wet 
season. If there are any walls or hedges 
round your -garden you should dust round 
the bottoms of these with the lime, as slug 
like to shelter in such places. ‘ 


SHORT: REPLYi7 > 


C. Prentis.—The only likely firm to suppl . 
the plant is Bees, Ltd., Liverpool. ; 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. M. Simmons.—1, Lonicera tatarica; 2 
Oxalis Bowiei; 3, Spiraza media. a 
M. M. A.—1, Ophiopogon Jaburan varie- 
gatum; 2, Asparagus decumbens. 
E. A. Saunders. — 1, The* Star of 
Bethlehem (Ornithogalum umbellatum). 
T. C. Butler _Cole:—1, Fair Maids om 
France (Ranunculus aconitifolius fl.-pl.); 2,7 
Spireea Thunbergi; 3, Saxifraga peltata. 
G. G. Baker Creswell. — Zanthorhiza 
apiifolia. 
R. P.—Bird Cherry (Prunus Padus). 
J. H. Taylor.—1, Dicentra eximia; 2, 
Justicia carnea; 3, Medlar; 4, Cryptomeria_ 
elegans, eons & Z 
W. =F. Croft.—1, Wild dwarf Cherry® 
(Prunus Cerasus fl.-pl.); 2, Berberis steno- 
phylla; 3, Solomon’s Seal. __ : 
C. C. Lambert.—1, Probably Potentilla” 
rupestris ; should like to see better specimen; 
2, Geranium dissectum, we fancy. 


E. M. H.—The Judas Tree (Cercis Silid 


quastrum). be 

J. B. R., Cork.—1, Veronica Beccabunga; 
2, Micromeria Douglasii, probably; the 
specimen ‘was much withered and smell bad 
to aid identification; 3, Lomaria Boryana (L.. 
magellanica). 4 


The “ Wiry ” Flower Prop 

So long as readers will take the trouble to” 
follow the directions, which are very simple, 
this will be found a very useful article—the 
cost is low and the prop is indestructible. 
The stake is pushed into the ground in closé 
proximity to the plant and as much out of 
sight as possible, the rustless pliable mem- 








bers are then lifted and bent by the fingers 
into loops round each flower requiring sup. 
port, and at the same time arranging their 
position to ensure every blossom looking its 
best. It is made by Mr.-H. O. Strong, 3 
Cave Street, Bristol, in various sizes to sui 
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Packing Ripe 


O fruit is so easily bruised or. suffers 

from indifferent packing than the Straw- 

berry. It is unwise to use large boxes 
for sending away Strawberries in, no matter 
how well they may be packed, Chocolate- 
boxes of small and medium sizes are the best, 
boxes holding from 3 ib. to 1 lb. being far 
better than are large ones. A gardener of 
our Gogh eels had strong tin boxes made 
especially for Strawberries, and these tin 
boxes, where regular daily consignments were 
sent answered the purpose well. They were 
‘about g inches square and 2 inches deep. 
‘They were too heavy for parcels post, but 
they answered when sent by rail, and \the 
fruits turned out fresh and sound at the 
journey’s end. Light deal boxes would 
answer the same purpose, and these could be 
sent by post. 

Some soft material must be used for lining 
the bottom and the sides. Clean, dry Moss, 
short dry Grass from the mowing- machine, 
and wood-wool may each serve the purpose, 
‘are being taken that whatever is used is 
evenly distributed over the base and the sides 
and the ends, and then covered with soft, 
‘clean tissue-paper. Each fruit should then 
be enclosed in a separate wilted leaf, as that 
of. the Lime, Strawberry, French Bean, or 
Hazel. These wilted leaves can be wedged 
together more closely and securely than when 
they are fresh and stiff. One layer only 
should be placed in these 
boxes, and when tightly 
filled a -.surfacing of 
green. leaves and a 
sheet of cotton-wool will 
make them secure. It 
is better to tie the ends 
‘on with strong string, 
‘than nail them. The 
‘danger of using nails is ~ 
that the fruit is very 
likely to suffer damage 
when the box is being 
opened. 


| For short railway 
journeys chip punnets 
holding 1 \b.. may be 
used for small fruits, 
these being packed in 
boxes holding four, six, 
or eight punnets, ac- 
cording to convenience 
or demand. These 
boxes should be 11 
inches, 163 inches, or 
p22 inches. MONS. EI 
inches wide, and 3 
inches deep. In these 
boxes the punnets may 
‘be packed, the fruit be- 
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Strawberries 


ing just below the rim of the punnet. 
Covered with softened leaves and a sheet of 
paper they will be quite safe for a few hours’ 
journey if the lid of the box is securely tied. 
Several of these boxes could be tied together 
and will travel as safely as when sent singly. 
Fer travelling, Strawberries must not be 
over-ripe, as, if so, they will become soft and 
pulpy with only slight friction. This holds 
good in even short journeys, and more so 
when they have to be sent by rail. I regard 
the parcels post as the least satisfactory con- 
veyance. Cardboard .boxes should never be 
used for Strawberries, as they so quickly yield 
to pressure and the contents are, con- 
sequently, liable to damage. ALOE 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
The Phillips Memorial at Godalming 


HE pleasant town of Godalming takes 

pride in the heroism of one of its sons, 

and, has erected a lasting’ memorial to 
his honoured memory. No one can_ forget 
the terrible. story of the ocean fier et yee 
on April 15th, 1912. The great steamship, 
one of the largest of ithe modern liners, out- 
ward bound on her maiden voyage and going 
half slow in slightly foggy weather, Struck a 
submerged mass of. floating ice and 





The Phillips Memorial at Godalming, showing octagonal water garden and one 
end of cloister. The open arches give a view into wide stretches of meadow land 


foundered within half-an-hour in  mid- 
Atlantic. Hundreds were drowned, for there 
was nothing like enough boat accommodation 
for the great numbers of the passengers and 


crew. Young John Phillips was the wireless 
operator. Without any thought for his own 


safety he remained at his post sending out 
the most urgent signals of distress, and went 
down with the ship. 

The memorial, designed by Mr. Thackeray 
Turner, takes the form of an enclosed 
quadrangular court, with a covered cloister 
formed of timber pillars and a tiled roof 
round three sides. The remaining side is a 
screen of brick walling with seven arches, of 
which the two end ones on each side are open 
Within the middle arch is the memorial 
tablet surmounted by the arms of the borough 
of Godalming; a drinking fountain is below. 
Two Bays are planted against the adjoining 
arches; they are at present in bush form,. but 
are intended eventually to take a shapely up- 
right form within their respective arched 
a bush of Laurustinus is at each 


spaces ; 
angle. The middle space of the open court 


has\a raised octagonal tank planted with 
Water Lilies, with an outer framing of the 
bold foliage of the larger form of Megasea 
cordifolia and some contrasting grassy-leaved 
plants. The open arches give a view into the 
wide stretches of meadow land that lie at a 
‘ow elevation north of the town and between 
it and the river Wey. Some of this meadow 
land is within the grounds of the Memorial, 
and is partly laid out as bowling-greens and 
for other quiet recreation. The river bounds 
it to the north and the 
churchyard to the south. 
The building is brought 
into close association 
with the church by the 
War Memorial, a stone 
cross at the edge of the 
churchyard, with steps 
descending from __ its 
higher level. to the 
sloping ground _ that 
leads to the Phillips 
Cloister, GG: Jk 


A new National 
Pinetum 

For many years the 
authorities at Kew have 
been hoping to find a 
more suitable home for 
coniferous trees. The 
first requisites of such 
a site are a pure atmo- 
sphere and a good soil. 
The Pes enhorts condi- 
tions at Kew, in close 
proximity to the Brent- 
ford Gas Works, are 
far from suitable for the 


352 


growth of Conifers, and readers will be 
pleased to note (see page 356) that a new 
site at Bidgebury, in Kent, has been selected, 
about 10 miles east of Tunbridge Wells, with 
an area of about 50 acres. 


Tulips from St. Asaph 

We have received from The Welsh Bulb 
Fields, St. Asaph, a box of delightful Tulips, 
including :—Ronald Gunn, delicate mauve 
tinged with white; Margaret, white tinged 
with rose-pink; Boadicea, orange-red with 
yellow edges; Clara Butt, blush-pink ;. Ida 
Scott, a mew mauve variety; and Lord 
Cochrane, bronzy-purple tipped with old gold, 
a Tulip that looks well in an old copper vase. 


An efficient motor mower 

As an example of the saving effected by the 
use of a well-known motor mower the follow- 
ing record is interesting :—A cricket club in 
Devonshire had, until last season, hired 
horses for the purpose of mowing and rolling 
their grounds. Last season, however, this 
club purchased an Atco motor mower. At 
the annual meeting held at the end of the 
season the Secretary announced that a saving 
of £430 had been effected by its use, a saving 
that had enabled the club to show a useful 
profit over previous seasons. In addition to 
this useful saving the club in question was 
paid the compliment of having its ground 
chosen for an important county match be- 
cause of the splendid condition of the turf. 
No doubt we shall soon hear of other clubs 
following the example of this one—the saving 
appears to justify it. ze 


Double Gypsophilas 

Some flowers have been improved by 
doubling, some have not. Gypsophila pani- 
culata, I think, certainly comes under the 
former category. It has retained the grace- 
ful habit of the old single variety, but as a 
plant for growing in the herbaceous border it 
is much more effective. It is easily raised 
from seed, but only a small percentage of the 
seedlings come double, and of these only the 
best forms should be kept. When a good 
type has been obtained this can readily be 
increased by means of root cuttings. Gypso- 
philas are lime lovers, and a few handfuls 
of old mortar rubbish should be mixed with 
the soil at the time of planting. They root 
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deeply and resent disturbance when estab- 
lished, so it is not advisable to move large 
plants. Slugs and snails are particularly 
fond of the young shoots in the spring, and 
must be kept at bay by frequent applications 
of soot and lime, or, better still, perforated 
zinc collars placed around each plant. 
Another Gypsophila which has recently been 


th 


Correspondence. 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is - 


not responsible for the views 


Grape fruit 


In one of your previous issues a question 
was asked about ‘‘ Grape Fruit’’ (Citrus 
decumana). I have two little trees of this 
grown from pips planted by a neighbour early 
in 1920; they are of somewhat slow growth, 
being now only 10 inches high, but bushy. 
The strange thing to me is that one of them 
had a flower last year, and this year it has 
produced two flowers on separate branches, 
one of which has already set fruit and the 
other has just opened. ‘The flower is larger 
than that of the Orange and deliciously 
scented. I have grown various kinds of 
Citrus in Ceylon and Southern Italy, and 
have seen finé Oranges produced on seedlings 
in the former country, but have never known 
so young a tree to flower? The plant is 
easily distinguished from the Orange by the 
winged petioles of the leaves. They are 
growing in a cool small house used for Cycla- 
mens and bulbs in winter and Tomatoes in 
summer. MEILOR BRIDGMAN. 


Petlands, Haywards Heath. 


Hellebore fungus and rust in Hollyhocks 


I notice in the last issue of GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED a query relating to the Hellebore 
fungus. As, I-believe, another correspondent 
wrote, some few weeks ago, on the same 
subject, perhaps my experience may be worth 
mentioning. My bed of Christmas Roses 
was badly attacked by the fungus. I cut off 
all the leaves—healthy as well as infected 
ones—cleaned the bed thoroughly, removing 

-the top soil, dressed it with good fresh soil, 
dusted each crown thickly with flowers of 





Japanese Cherry (Prunus serrulata Ojochin) in Mr. Ingram’s garden 
at Benenden, Kent ” 
This is probably the largest specimen of its kind in this country 










improved by doubling is Gypsophila rigida, 
sometimes called Tunica Saxifraga. It is a 
delightful little plant for the rock garden and 
more showy than the single variety, which, 
though quite pretty, seeds itself so freely 
everywhere that it becomes almost a nuisance 
in a choice rock garden. L. BiGG-WITHER. ~ 

Chew Magna. © 












expressed by correspondents: 


sulphur, and on top put 3 inches or 4 a 
of wood-ashes over and round the crowns. 
This proved a complete cure, the new leaves 
growing up clean and healthy. I give the 
same treatment annually to my Hollyhocks 
for the rust disease, in late autumn cuttin ‘ 
off every leaf down to the ground for seed- 
lings or older plants, and though it does not 
effect a permanént cure I find it gives the 
plants a good start in the spring and help 
them to get up about 2 feet before rust at- 
tacks them, when they are stronger to resis 
it. me L.-V; & 

Worcester. 3 


The white double Violets 


As I started the correspondence on this sub- 
ject I may, perhaps, be allowed to add a few 
words. Many kind persons have sent me 
plants from places in the south and west of 
England and from various’ parts of Ireland. 
Some of the plants require to be grown in a 
frame, some thrive in the open. Some are 
known to be Comte de Brazza, or Swanley 
White, some are not named. But I have not 
yet succeeded in my quest. What I hoped, 
and still hope, to find is the plant mentioned 
in Bacon’s Essay ‘‘ Of Gardens,’ which was 
written early in the seventeenth century. 
Tracing its descent from an ancestor €xisting 
more than 300 years ago, the plant may 
claim to be of British origin. Comte de 
Brazza is of Italian origin. Bacon’s plant 
must have been grown in the open, for he 
says that it ‘‘ above all others yields the 
sweetest scent in the air.’’ Lastly, it must 
flower twice a year, ‘‘ about the middle of 
April and about Bartholomewtide ” (Augus! 
24th). The plant appears to have been growr 
in what Bacon calls ‘‘ the Heath,’”’ or wha! 
we should now call the wild garden. ; 


Cuartes A. Cook. — 
; Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 3 
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A remarkable specimen of Prunus © 

ss serrulata Ojochin el 
HE Japanese Cherry commonly met witl 

| in many English gardens, and often sol( 

SL by nurserymen as Cerasus rosea-pleni 

belongs to a group of semi-double pink o 
pinkish flowered forms, of which there ar 
several close varieties, According to Mr. C 
Ingram this Cherry should be named Prunu 

serrulata Ojochin (Koidzumi). Unfortunately 
this name was erroneously given to a single 
flowered form called Senriko at a _recen 
R.H.S. show at Vincent Square, and som 
confusion may thereby result. 4 
_ Probably the largest specimen of this tre 
‘is now growing in Mr. Ingram’s garden é 
Benenden. It measures, approximately, 3 
feet through its largest diameter and is uy 
wards of 22 feet in height. In the spring 
when every branch is bedecked with delicat 
pink blossom, this tree is a really wonderft 
sight, and it would be difficult to conceiy 
anything more beautiful. Its exact age _ 
not known, but it was probably planted ; 
- + 


1893. 
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mune 14, 1994 
_ Major Hallett’s Wheat 


Very many thanks to correspondents (issue 
February 2nd, page 64) for information re- 
specting Major Hallett’s pedigree Wheat, 
_which I am very glad to find has not yet quite 
died out. I feel sure that had other en- 
thusiastic horticulturists, such as the late 
Major Hallett evidently was, carried on the 
good work of selecting their Wheat till the 
- Soe day, kernels of Wheat many times as 
lange as ordinary Wheat kernels would have 
been evolved. Improved Wheat is, of course, 
only one among numerous other economic 
plants requiring improvement by artificial 
Selection, but it should be understood that 
these highly-selected stocks can only be culti- 
vated with advantage on the most intensively- 
treated land. Large portions of Australia 
are advantageously situated for intensive 
cultivation of the best kind, a sine quad non 
being a plentiful and never-failing supply of 
water. Under suitable circumstances it js 
quite possible for our surplus town popula- 
tions to settle successfully in Australia and 
to be planted closely enough together to be 
able to enjoy advantages both of town and 
country, and to derive sustenance from the 
same area. In Australia Nature supplies 
sunshine and warmth very liberally (more in 
some parts than in others, of course), very 
good land can be selected in many places; a 
never-failing water supply can, and certainly 
must, be supplied artificially. While the 
coolest parts of Australia are warmer than 
the warmest parts of Great Britain, more 
than one-third of Australia is within the 
tropics. The variety of produce that can be 
raised throughout the length and breadth of 
‘Australia is enormous. Australia is, indeed, 
a land of promise, but has never yet been 
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Empire point of view. Compared with what 
is reasonably possible when its population is 
what it ought to be, its present resources are 
really trifling. 

No sane person, I hope, wishes to de- 
populate Britain, but an outlet for her surplus 
townspeople within the Empire is badly 
meeded, and with such an outlet as Austra- 
lasia in existence it is, indeed, sad that so 
little is being done in this way, and that 
little by no means in the best way. Australia 
has a surplus population of her own, and un- 
employed in her overgrown cities, and at the 
same time millions of acres of good land 
lying waste and unpopulated calling for 
British energy to cultivate and develop it. It 
is said that at Cambridge ‘‘ a scientific culti- 
vator is making new Wheat to order,” and 
that in California a man of science has Corn 
growing to a height of 17 feet—Corn means 
Maize in California. There are unlimited 
Opportunities before Australia. Are her 
Statesmen intelligent enough to take advant- 
age of them? Australia has a very large 
surplus of sunshine, warmth, land, and fresh 
Water now going to waste. Great Britain 
has a very large and Australia a small surplus 
of town population. What an opportunity 
‘for combinations of these for their own and 
\the whole world’s benefit! 

ES F ANGLO-AUSTRALASIAN,. 
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Erythronium Pink Beauty 
| Although its colour has been 
Jarrected by late frosts since it came into 
flower, Eryvthronium Pink Beauty has been, 
and still is (May 26th), in great beauty. It 
‘is among the finest of the numerous Ameri- 
can Dogtooth Violets, and should be 
| rown by everyone interested in these charm- 
‘ng plants, I find it is even finer on a fairly 
Strong loam than in a sandy loam. It 
thrives in sun or shade, but the pink colour 
‘is more pronounced in shade than in sun. 
‘The foliage is also delightful and is, in itself, 
Pbeautiful ‘enough to justify its inclusion in 
the garden. < Si 


1 a 


agrees 





tréated as it should have been from a British 


slightly . 
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New Zealand Flax 
(Phormium Tenax) | 


OR an_ important 

place in the garden 

landscape where bold 
foliage is required there is 
nothing much better than 
the hardier form of New 
Zealand Flax. We_ have 
it in various places, where 
the great sheaves of sword- 
like leaves show up well 


in company with the 
larger Yuccas. In hot 
‘summers it flowers well 


on stems that rise to a 
height of 14 feet and pro- 
duces a quantity of seed 
which germinates well. 
But growing from seed is 
a_slow process, and it, is 
not difficult to detach side 
pieces. from  well-estab- 
lished clumps. When 
there was a dearth of 
string in war time we 
used narrow strips of the 
leaves for tying. It is 
very strong and lasts well 
till the late autumn, but it 
rots in the winter. There- 
fore it is just right for 
tying up pillar Roses or 
anything that wants a tie 
for the summer _ season 
onlv. It has'the merit of 
being an_all-the-year- 
round plant; just as good 
in winter as at any other 
season. Ge 


Gooseberries failing 


Referring to a recent note on the failure 
of Gooseberries trained to walls, I may men- 
tion that my own experience has been much 
the same as that of your correspondent. Not 
only has there been want of success with 
those on walls, but there have been many 
actual deaths among. plants in the open 
trained more or less flat against wires. I 
have four short rows of choice kinds sup- 
ported by wires strained to posts. Each 
year they have been pruned so as to form 
approximately flat cordons, and though. I 
know that the plants, coming from the best 
nurseries, have beensin no wav at fault, yet 
every year about one in four has died out- 
right and others have looked more or less 
sickly. Last season the pruning was omitted 
—not intentionally but from pressure of other 
work. The Gooseberries have taken their 
natural bush form and are the picture of 
health and well-being. I have come to the 
simple conclusion that they dislike pruning 
and training, and are only really happy as 
bushes. G. 


«Pros and cons of summer pruning 


The advantages and disadvantages of this 
cultural operation have always been a sub- 
ject of debate. But I think the so-called dis- 
advantages are really due to inexperience on 
the part of the operator. Surely no one 
would deny that the admittance of more air 
and light to such fruits as Apples, Pears, etc., 
when ripening is most-valuable. And this is 
the prime object for which we carry it out. 
Perhaps it would not be out of place if I were 
to set forth what I consider the benefits to 
be derived from summer pruning in the hope 
that others will follow suit and tell us of their 
experiences. There are two reasons why 
pruning at this early part of the year is ad- 
vocated. Firstly, so that more light and air 
can be admitted to the fruits which are ripen- 
ing, thus giving them better flavour, greater 





The New ZealandjFlax (Phormium Tenax) ina Surrey garden 
Narrow strips of the leaves are useful for tying up plants 


size, and a higher colour; secondly, it gives 
the remaining wood a better opportunity of 
becoming fully ripened, and this, again, in- 
creases the chance of a satisfactory crop the 
following year. I do not admit that there 
are any disadvantages to this practice, but 
dangers due to inexperience there certainly 
are. In the first place, some people consider 
that if summer pruning is done, no winter 
pruning will be necessary. The appearance 
of the tree at the end of a few years will soon 
prove this wrong. Again, if too much wood 
is taken off and the shoots more or less 
spurred back the remaining buds will start 
pushing, and instead of nicely-ripened wood 
the very reverse is the case. It is a difficult 
thing to say definitely how many buds should 
be left, as the variety, the growth, the age of 
the tree, and the present season’s crop have 
all:-to’ be taken into account. + Therefore, 
although I, personally, am fully convinced of 
the usefulness of summer pruning, I should 
hesitate before I recommended it to anyone, 
unless I knew they were prepared to suffer in 
the cause of knowledge. Ei. tla 


Wanted, Sternbergia macrantha 


This is a plant for which I have searched 
through catalogues in vain. I have had a 
few bulbs for many vears, but with me they 
increase very slowly, and, like the immortal 
Oliver, I ask for more.\ I am told they used 
to come, at-one time, from Turkey. 

Sittingbourne, Kent. C. PRENTIS. 


Chetranthus alpinus 


The lovely yellow flowers of the Alpine 
Wallflower are in perfection at the present 
time, and it may be well to warn readers who 
have it-in their gardens that it is not always 
safe to trust to old plants surviving a severe 
winter. It is always wise to put in a few 
cuttings every year. These will root in the 
open ground with a handlight over them. 

S. ARNOTT. 
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Vine foliage scalded 


CALDING is generally the result of 

faulty ventilation, but in some few in- 

stances it is also attributable, first to the 
trellis being too near the roof-glass, and 
secondly, to the roof having been glazed with 
cheap glass. This latter often contains a 
good many ‘‘ specks ”’ or ‘ flaws,”’, which, 
when the sun is shining brightly, act as 
lenses, and as a result anything of a succu- 
lent or tender nature, such-as Vine leaves, 
at once becomes scorched. 
the trellis being too near the roof, scalding 
then occurs in consequence of the foliage 
coming into contact either with the glass, or 
it is'so near to it that it becomes covered 
with condensed moisture; then, when the sun 
shines directly on it, scorching, wholly or in 
part, inevitably ensues. When the glass con- 
tains but a few ‘‘ specks.’ the difficulty can 
be overcome by touching them over with a 
brush which has been» previously dipped in 
some thick white lead and oil. If the de- 
fects are numerous the only thing to be done 
is to remove the faulty panes and replace 
with good clear glass of English manufac- 
ture. If the fault lies in the trellis being too 
close to the glass the remedy is obvious, and 
when refixing it allow a clear space of 20 
inches between the wires and roof, which 
will ensure a free circulation of air between 
the latter and the foliage. 

When the ventilation is at fault scorching 
generally occurs when the weather is un- 
settled and the atmosphere charged with 
moisture. At such times there are apt to be 
sudden gleams of intensely hot sunshine, 
which, unless vineries are prcmptly attended 
to in the way of ventilation, cause a very 
rapid rise of temperature and moisture to 
condense on the under surface of the roof- 
glass. These beads of moisture also act as 
lenses, and the fact of the sun’s rays being 
thus cdncentrated by them on the leaves for 
a few minutes. results. in their being 
‘“ scalded’. or ‘‘ scorched.” The remedy 
when such weather prevails is to put on a 
chink of air at the apex of the house soon 
after such routine matters as syringing and 
damping have been attended to in the morn- 
ing. This will prevent an undue rise of tem- 
perature and condensation of moisture 
taking place until further ventilation can be 
afforded. On bright mornings a chink of 
air should always be given as early as 
possible. 


ee 


Thinning Apricots and Peaches 


Where the trees have been afforded protec- 
tion from inclement weather one can assume 
that a crop has been secured, and it is to be 
hoped a surplus, as healthy trees usually set 
in abundance, so that ian early start is im- 
perative. Not that the fruit causes much jn 
the way of a strain upon the tree until 
stoning commences, but this early attention 
in reducing the number assists those that re- 
main to swell up much faster than if allowed 
to remain crowded on the tree. Apricots fre- 
quently set in clusters upon the spur, and 
require a free hand, leaving but three or four 
fruits, eventually reducing them to two at the 
final thinning, while the average distance 
should be from 4 inches to 6 inches apart 
according to the health of the tree, as well as 
variety, some sorts reaching a larger size 
than others by ripening time. The Peach, 
also Nectarine, set far more fruits than they 
can possibly mature. Leave them about 
3 inches asunder the first going over of the 
trees, bearing in mind that the fruit should 
stand from 8 inches to 10 inches apart when 
the final thinning has been carried out, a 
week or so previous to the stoning process, 


With regard to — 


‘base. 


growth is 
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-which takes two or three weeks and can 


easily be noticed, as the fruit appears at a 
standstill. Some noted growers advocate the 
fruits being 12 inches asunder, but a good, 
healthy specimen tree can finish excellent 
fruit at half that distance, with this proviso, 
that such trees must ‘have every assistance in 
the matter of manurial waterings from the 
time ‘‘ stoning ’’ commences up .to within 
io days or so of their ripening. 

The removal of these surplus fruits should 
be done at intervals, not too many at a given 
time on a tree. Dispense with those that are 
considered ill-placed, such as being too close 
to a wire or big branch, as well as a weak 
shoot here and there, especially towards the 
Thinning, whether it be wood or fruit, 
should commence at the top of the tree, 
gradually working towards the base. 

J. MAYNE. 


Melons 


Afford freer ventilation to these as the 
early fruits approach maturity. Maintain a 
warm, dry atmosphere with a little ventila- 
tion throughout the night. Reduce the 
water supply considerably but gradually and 
there should be little, if any, danger of crack- 
ing. When the colouring and perfume of 
the ripening fruit become pronounced, and 
before the fruit parts from its stalk, it should 
be cut. Place it on a shelf in the house and 
shade from the sun until evenly matured. 
Seed sown now will produce plants for re- 
planting the early house, and these should 
afford a good crop of fruit late in the season. 


ASSP: 


Raspberries and moisture 


Few fruits suffer sooner than Raspberries 
from drought. Not only are the plants 
crippled for one season, but canes for the next 
suffer badly, and a poor crop follows. Mulch- 
ing and watering freely will be necessary to 
furnish fine, well-flavoured fruits, and it is 
advisable to go through the quarter, pulling 
up all sucker growths not required for canes 
next season. By doing this now there is less 
demand upon the roots, and the mulch and 
water given are not wasted on_ useless 
growths. In the case of young plantations 
it is well only to alfow a small number o 
canes to mature this season, as two strong 
ones are much better than double the number 
of weak ones. The plants well repay copious 
supplies: of liquid-manure, and if a vigorous 
secured during the next two 
months there need be no fear of a poor crop 
the following season. De 


Gooseberries and Currants — 


Gooseberries and Currants are swelling 
nicely, and so far the bushes are free from 
pests. A keen eve should, however, be kept 
for the appearance of American Gooseberry 
mildew. Spraying may be relied upon to 
check slight attacks, but in severe cases it is 
advisable to remove the affected parts and 
burn them. When gathering Gooseberries 
pick those on the lower branches first and 
continue by thinning out the remainder. In 
the absence of rain afford Strawberry-beds 
copious supplies of.water, taking care not to 
wet the berries when giving liquid-manure. 

oA. P 


Thinning Plums 


One can usually induce amateurs to thin 


/ 


tion at 7o degs. during the day, allowing a 


excessive crops of Apples and Pears, but it is~ 


much harder to make them see the import- 
ance of practising similarly on their Plums. 
Nevertheless, it is quite as desirable not in 
the interests of the present crop alone, but of 
its successors also, The stones or seeds de- 
mand vast quantities of nourishment to 
bring them to perfection, and if there are 
20 where there should be only 10 it is clear 


» 
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that the drain on the energies of the trees 
must be enormous. Thin them according to | 
the variety and the condition of the tree, and 
rest assured that it will pay in the form of 
finer fruits and greater power to crop again 
next year. East: ANGLIAN. © 


The Strawberry-bed 


It is very wise in average seasons to water 
heavily Strawberry-beds in May and the first 
half of June. This will not be necessary 
this year with the land literally full of water. — 
Efforts should be directed to the complete | 
suppression of weeds, and if the mulch for 
the ripening fruit is not yet down spread it~ 
forthwith. Barley straw is best for the pur- 
pose, but in its absence use any other straw. 
See that the nets are in perfect condition. — 
Cut out any plants which show no indica- 
tions .of flowering. Plants which have 
carried the finest blossoms should be marked 
and runners taken from them for new beds. 

; East ANGLIAN, 


Early Figs 
These should now be ripening, and will 
require freer ventilation, but care must be 
exercised to avoid a chéck. Maintain a 
night temperature of 60 degs. to 65 degs.— 
with a chink of air, and increase the ventila-~ 


steady rise to 80 degs. by sun-heat. Damp 
the walls and paths ‘to maintain ‘healthy’ 
foliage and keep a sharp look-out for red- 
spider and brown scale. Continue stopping 
and thinning the growth, and. fully expose 
the fruits to sunlight by tying down the- 
growths which shade them. In successional_ 
houses continue the stopping and regulating 
of growth and thinning of fruit. Give 
ventilation on the sheltered side of the house 
as the weather conditions permit. Syringe 
the trees on bright mornings and at closing 
time, with a temperature of 85 degs. to 90 
degs. by sun-heat. AG Pi ee 


Pot Vines 


When the berries of pot Vines begin to— 
colour the atmosphere may be kept a little 
drier, but at the same time it ought to be 
genial. Less water will be required, but it 
is unwise to keep the plants on the dry side 
as some growers do. Right through the pro- 
cess of ripening there isa constant call upon 
the roots, and if they are permitted to be- 
come dry it is impossible that they can finish 
their work in a satisfactory way. Free 
ventilation is important in order that there 
may be a pure and buoyant atmosphere. 


Those who have raised young canes from 
eves, as advised in -a_ previous issue, 
should have them sufficiently far advanced 
for transferring to 8-inch pots or g-inch pots, 
according to their vigour. Use clean pots” 
and afford good drainage. Strong fibrous 
loam roughly broken, with the addition ofa 
little lime-rubble, bone-meal, and wood-ash, 
forms a suitable compost. Thoroughly mix 
the compost and use in a moderately moist 
state, but not wet, and pot firmly but not 
hard. PL A ae 


Late Muscats 


Attend to the thinning of these, cutting 
away all seedless berries first, and if a good 
set has been secured endeavour to thin the 
bunch into a shapely example, It often 
happens that, owing to a poor set, such 
bunches present a very thin appearance when 
first thinned, but it is surprising how these 
fill out in due course. Loop «all large 
shoulders to the hardened wood or wires and 
thin these freely. Once this work is com- 
pleted mulch the borders with short stable- 
manure, for, by so doing, the roots are kept 
near the surface. od 
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The Heath garden 


Some of the tall Heaths were singed by 
frost in’ May. It is now time that all old seed- 
vessels were removed from hardy Heaths, 
for, although there is a warmth of colour 
about them, even after flowering, it is to 
the benefit of the plants to remove them. 
This, liowever, should be done with some 
little thought, for nothing looks worse than 
to see these charming shrubs shaved off like 
the face of a Yew hedge. Where Ivy is used 
- to cover buildings it is being cut over, and 
all doors, window-frames, and spoutings left 
quite clear. | Undoubtedly _ its 
most effective use is when 
scrambling through a large tree, 
where it provides shelter and 
‘food for our feathered friends 
throufhout the year. Ea? 


Erica vagans var. 
St. Keverne 


This fine Heath is probably 
the most notable of recent intro- 
ductions to the Erica family. It 
is a robust and extremé@ly vigor- 
ous variety with a good, bushy 

~habit and dark, lustrous green 
' foliage.. The flower-spikes are 
-exceptionally long and full, and 
the individual blossoms larger 
“than in most-other forms of E. 
vagans. The most distinctive 
feature, however, about this 
novelty is the colour, the flowers 
being a lovely salmony-rose, a 
tint that is quite unique among 
the Ericas. Like the other-varie- 
ties of the vagans group, E. St. 
Keverne will prosper in any free 
loam’ or well-drained peat in a 
sunny position, and one mav 
presume that it shares with the 
tvpe a tolerance for lime which 
is not common to the genus. 


12C: 
Cutting back Hardy Heaths 


Many of these have now- finished flowering 
~and will derive much benefit from the re- 
moval of the seed-bearing growths. It is my 
_ practice to run over the various groups either 
with the secateurs or with the hands, re- 
moving the undesirable growths, for in the 
case of Tree Heaths these growths snap 
- quite clean between the fingers. This keeps 
‘ the shrubs shapely. No attempt should be 
made to cut these shrubs into rounded, stiff 
form iby the use of shears, as such treatment 
destroys all natural character and renders 
them uninteresting. Those struck from cut- 
tings inserted in the autumn and which have 
‘been occupying cold frames should now be 
| plunged in ashes in the open. Remove the 
| old flower trusses from Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Lilacs, and Laburnums as these 
pass out of bloom, and use Grass-mowings 
- for mulching the roots, for these free-flower- 
ing subjects derive’ more benefit than is 
| generally supposed from this Ee 


The False Heath (Fabiana 
imbricata) 


Everyone should grow this attractive ever- 
green, which in June, when the fox-brush- 
like growths are covered with their white 
tubular-shaped flowers, is very beautiful, 
every little twig then being terminated by a 

flower 3 inch to 1 inch long. I consider this 
‘one of the easiest shrubs in cultivation to 
propagate and grow, provided the right place 
‘is chosen. Every cutting inserted in sandy 
-soil_from early September to December and 
_ placed in a closed frame will strike. G. M. 
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the whole year round. 
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i | The Charm of the Heath Garden 













how and when White 
Heather came to be 
regarded as the symbol 
of good fortune and luck ? 


( whos anyreaderexplain 


The great charm of the Heath garden is that it provides flowers 


So far my search through books on flower 
lore has been unsuccessful, but there must, I 
think, ‘be some definite story or tradition at- 
tached to White Heather and its meaning. 

It is a pity that hardy Heaths are not culti- 
vated more freely, for they flower abundantly 
in almost any soil, and, with the exception of 
those from southern climes, they are as hardy 
as Shetland ponies. Moreover, they require 
very little attention beyond cutting back after 
flowering, while an annual dressing of leaf- 
mould over the surface of the soil will be 
found beneficial. Light and air are their 
chief needs. They thrive in practically all 
soils—loam, sand, gravel, peat, and even stiff 
clay, so long as it is well drained. Wherever 
Rhododendrons grow Heaths are sure to 
flourish. The only soils on which Heaths are 
not a success are limestone or chalky soils, 
and it is almost hopeless to establish a Heath 
garden in a very chalky soil. But ‘there is at 
least one Heath that flourishes in limestone, 
and that is the most beautiful of all the 
winter-flowering Heaths, viz., Erica carnea. 
The flowers—of bright rose colour—actually 
open in the waning days of winter, and their 
full beauty is revealed in early spring. It is 
one of the prettiest of the Heath family and 
will flourish anywhere. This accommodating 
Heath thrives in the middle of the Cotswolds, 
where the soil is nothing but limestone. This 
is a point worth noting, and those who have 
not vet been successful in the cultivation of 
Heaths should not despair before giving Erica 
carnea a trial. It is a low-growing species, 
not exceeding 6 inches in height, and when 
established never fails to give a carpet of 
bloom from January till March. The great 
charm of the Heath garden is that it provides 
flowers the whole year round. Just think of 
it—flowers every day in the year and pretty 


This illustration depicts a carpet of 
the Wandering Heath (Erica vagans) on a Cornish moorland 


ones at that. Isithere amy other genus in the 
plant world that will flower the whole year 
round in the open? _I think not. One of the 
best of the hardy Heaths in January is Erica 
mediterranea ‘hybrida—making a neat tuft of 
green branching stems only a 
modest 6 inches or so high, 
which from December _ till 





February are smothered with 
bright rose-pink flowers.  Fol- 


lowing these two winter Heaths 
we have the Portuguese Heath 
(E. lusitanica), an erect bush 
3 feet or 4 feet high, of plumose 
habit, flowering from February 
till May; the Irish Heath, with 
crimson, purple, and _ white 
flowers; and the dainty Dorset 
Heath, both of which carry the 
season on till September. The 
Cornish Heath, with its thick 
carpet of purplish-rose flowers, 
is one of the glories of an 


autumn garden. It is appro- 
priately named Erica, vagans, 


meaning the Wandering Heath, 
for it is seen in its happiest 
mood when encroaching over 
garden pathway~or spreading 
among Pines, Arbutuses, Tree 
Heaths, and other tall-growing 
trees and shrubs. In like man- 
ner it spreads in the moorlands 
of Cornwall and Ireland. 

Leaves fall and flowers fade, 
but the Heath garden is the 
embodiment. of brightness ail 
the vear round. 

HERBERT COWLEY. 


The Ceanothus 


The absence of these from the 
majority of gardens is to be 
deplored. On account of the 
colouring, freedom of flowering, and hardi- 
ness of most varieties they ought to claim far 
more attention from the planter, and doubt- 
less would do so if they were more freely 
planted in our public parks and gardens, so 
that visitors could judge of the merits of 
those mentioned below. There are one or 
two that give better results when allotted wall 
space, even in the warmest counties, but this 
should not deter amateurs from selecting a 
warm corner, even if not so fortunately 
situated as regards climatic conditions. In 
most gardens a sheltered nook can be found, 
and, while succeeding in almost any soil, they 
are certainly more at home when it is on the 
light side. 


Ceanothus Gloire de’ Versailles, one of the 
best for the open garden, extends the season 
well into the autumn. This plant requires to 
be fairly hard pruned as soon as frosts are 
unlikely, say the middle of April; in fact, all 
the varieties should be seen to in this respect, 
as the flowers are produced on the current 
year’s growth. C. azureus deserves a wall 
bordering. on the south. Then its mass of 
lovely pale blue flowers, though tiny, are the 
admiration of all who behold it towards the 
end of May and early June. C. Veitchianus 
produces clusters of bright blue flowers 
during early summer, while C. dentatus is a 
deep blue in round clusters. C. rigidus, a 
very rich blue, bears long terminal spikes, 
and is verv attractive at the time of flower- 
ing. There are several others, some almost 
white, but the above will be sure to please if 
well cared for. Cuttings put in during sum- 
mer under a handlight usually give a good 
percentage of rooted plants, but layers give 
the quickest and best returns. 


J. MAYNE. 
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The Scotch Laburnum at Kew (Laburnum alpinum) 
All Laburnums are seen to advantage when planted against a dark evergreen background 


Laburnums 


URING the months of May and June 
D there are few more beautiful flowering 

trees than the two species of Laburnum, 
vulgare and alpinum, together with their 
different varieties. The species known as 
alpinum is sometimes called the Scotch 
Laburnum, why, I have never been able to 
find out; it is not indigenous to Scotland, 
but, like vulgare, the common Laburnum, Is 
a native of Central and Southern Europe. 
The chief difference between the two species 
is that the racemes of alpinum are rather 
longer than those of vulgare, and the tree 
flowers about a fortnight later and in some 
districts grows taller. Both these species are 
easily) raised from seed, and it is probably 
due to the indiscriminate raising of seedlings 
that one sees so many poor varieties in cult 
vation. If trees are to be increased by this 
method seed should be selected from the best 
forms only, and the inferior seedlings dis- 
carded as soon as they come into flower. 

At the present time there are several im- 
proved varieties which might well be planted 
in place of the common type. The best are, 
I think, L. Vossi, which has glistening 
pale yellow flowers in racemes often nearly 
24 inches in length, and L. Watereri, very 
similar except that the flowers are of a deeper 
shade of vellow. Besides these two there is 
a fine variety growing at Kew labelled 
‘Latest and Longest,’ which exactly de- 
scribes it. Whether this can be obtained 
from nurserymen or not I do not know; I 
have not seen it listed. 

The curious form known as L. Adami is 
now fairly well distributed in English gar- 
dens. It is of special interest from a scien- 
tific point of view, as it is one of the few 
graft hybrids known, but as a picture tree it 
is not to be compared to the above-mentioned 
varieties. It was produced, or, rather, it ap- 
peared, in Mons. Jean Adam’s nursery gar- 
den near Paris just 100 years ago. Adam 
had budded a Cytisus purpureus on a com- 
mon Laburnum, when the following year, 
much to his surprise, one of its branches 
produced purplish-yellow flowers, and as the 
bush grew older separate nacemesS of both 
purple and vellow flowers as well as those of 
an intermediate shade appeared on different 
branches, and sometimes even different 
flowers on the same branch. 

This plant freak is now freely propagated 
by being budded on the Laburnum and its 
characteristics perpetuated. 


Laburnums are not particular as to soil as 
long as it is well drained. If possible they 
should be planted against a dark evergreen 
background; this greatly enhances ‘their 
beauty when- in flower. Do Nor assoeiate 
them with either the pink or scarlet May as 
is so often done, the two flower at the same 
time in most seasons and the colours clash 
horribly. L. BicG-WITHER. 


Chew Magna, near Bristol. 


The Nepaul Laburnum 
(Piptanthus nepalensis) 


Often known as the Evergreen Laburnum, 
the subject of this note is a half-hardy shrub 
of some 8 feet or more in height, with large 


leaves which, save in our bleaker districts,. 


are retained throughout the winter. The 


Pea-shaped flowers, which appear in May, . 


are produced in erect racemes about 3 inches 
long. Individually, the blooms are of large 
size and their bright yellow petals, sur- 
rounded by the brown and hairy calyx, make 
a very attractive display. In districts where 
the winters are severe P. nepalensis should be 
given wall or other shelter, and it is always 
as well to keep in reserve a few young plants 
which are easily raised from seed. This is 
suggested not only because the shrub is not 
quite hardy, but because it is not a long-lived 
species, even under ‘conditions which ‘appear 
to be congenial to it. The soil should be 
light and well drained, but full exposure to 
sun does not seem to be essential. 


N. Wales. Asti ti 


Sweet-scented greenhouse 
Rhododendrons 


At this season of the year, when the 
different greenhouse Rhododendrons are at 
their best, one cannot but be struck with the 
important part that R. Edgeworthi has 
played in the production of many of the most 
fragrant varieties. The typical R. Edge- 
worthi is a native of the Himalayas, where it 
frequently occurs as an epiphyte on large 
trees. From this circumstance the root- 
action, as might be supposed, is not very 
vigorous, hence under cultivation the pots 


must not be too large, while the soil should 


be of an open, porous nature. The flowers, 
three or four together, are large and pure 


+ 


_ should be reasonably accessible. There is no 


arrange the lay-out, the execution of the 
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white except a patch of yellow on the upper 
pant of the interior. The flowers are sweet- 
scented, this latter character being per- 
petuated in its progeny. As an illustration 
of this one~has only to point to R. 
Sesterianum, R. Forsterianum, Lady Alice* 
Fitzwilliam, and R. fragrantissimum. A nice 
lot of the last was shown by Mr. L. R, 
Russell at Vincent Square on May 13th. 

A. 
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A new National Pinetum 


HE need of a site other than Kew where 

a national collection of Conifers and 
Taxads could be grown for purposes of | 
study by botanists, foresters, horticulturists, 
and the public generally, has for many years — 
been manifest. It is true that a very exten- 
sive collection of species in a presentable 
condition may still be seen at Kew, especially 
of those belonging to Pinus, Cupressus, and 
the Taxaceze, but the best of these attained” 
their present size and character before atmo-_ 
spheric conditions got so bad. Certainly it 
has been impossible for several decades past 
to show at Kew creditable examples of most 
of the Spruces and Firs, two groups which 
include’ some of the handsomest of all. 
onifers. 
Through the courteous co-operation of the 
Forestry Commission a beginning has been 
made to establish a new national pinetum: 
After ia careful inspection by the Director and 
Curator of various sites suggested by the 
Commission, one at Bedgebury, in Kent, has 
been selected. The first requisites of such a 
site are, of course, a pure atmosphere and a 
good soil; it is desirable also that the pinetum 









































doubt that the area selected at Bedgebury, 
about 50 acres, meets the first requirements. 
A specimen of Abies grandis, 100 feet high, 
perfect in health and shape, as well as a 
number of Douglas Firs and other Conifers 
of equal quality already growing there, are 
sufficient proof of that. The contours of the 
land are also admirable for the display of fine 
trees, the centre of the area being traversed 
by a well-made road from which on either 
side the ground rises fairly sharply. At the 
lower end a small lake adds to the beauty of 
the. scene and. will afford an appropriate 
setting for Taxodium distichum and other 
moisture-loving Conifers. “Bedgebury is” 
about ro miles east of Tunbridge Wells and 
12 miles south of Maidstone; by train it is” 
most easily reached from Cranbrook Station 
on the Southern (S.E. and Chatham) Rail- 
way. 2 | 
The Bedgebury property came under the 
control of the Forestry Commission on April” 
ist, 1924, and the first task will be to sur- 
round the selected area with rabbit-proof_ 
fencing. “Although 50 acres only have been 
allotted, the area may in future be indefinitely — 
expanded, for, in addition to the maintenance 
of a botanical collection of species and varie-— 
ties of all Conifers and Taxads hardy enough — 
to be grown there, the aim is to plant also™ 
experimental plots of. likely kinds under 
forest conditions to test their value for the 
production of timber. The ground is at pre- 
sent more or less wooded, and it will be possi-— 
ble, as areas are cleared for planting, to” 
‘eave belts of trees for shelter. =~ i 
In regard to control, the general manage-_ 
ment will be in the hands of the Forestry 
Commission, but Kew will supply the trees” 
and superintend the planting of the botanical 
collection. A joint permanent committee to_ 





work, etc., has been formed, consisting of 
Sir John Stirling-Maxwell, Dr. A. W. Hill,” 
Mr. W. J. Bean, Dr. A..W. Borthwick, ande 
Mr. H. A. Pritchard. The first consignment 
of over 300 plants was despatched to Bedge- 
bury from the nurseries at Kew on April 1st, 
1924. Kew Bulletin. 



















T looks as if there are signs of the return 
to favour of this very beautiful flower. It 
_A has so many good points and so very few 
_ bad ones that one wonders at its long neglect, 
+ in the southern parts of England especially. 
It is still grown a great deal in the North, I 
' believe, which is a point to be noted, as 
_ delicate flowers are-not of much use in cold 
districts. 
_. [have been interested in the Auricula, and 
- have grown it for a number of years in 
London, and for a town plant, either in pots 
or the open border, it is hard to beat. In 
the open it is no trouble at all, growing and 
flowering in the same position for many 
seasons. A top-dressing of good loam with 
a slight admixture of sharp sand, wood- 
_ashes, and old dried cowsmanure broken very 
fine, put on in August suits it well, and 
if the plants have got too large they may be 
_ broken up and replanted at this time. The 
very smallest sections are best potted up for 
. a few months or the slugs will cause heavy 
mortality during the rainy autumn weather, 
but all the larger portions will root freely in 
the open. I know they are usually described 
as plants for a fairly cool place, but I find 
they do best in a sunny. bed, where the cold 
~ winds cannot get at them, otherwise the first 
flowers are spoiled, and though some sorts 
continue to throw up blooms right through 
‘the summer the first truss is always the best. 
For pot plants a cold frame is needed, 
though Auriculas can be wintered on a win- 
dow-sill, but the extra protection is really 
required to get good results. Loam, not too 
stiff, with a generous admixture of leaf- 
mould and sharp sand, good drainage, and 
absolute cleanliness inside and outside the 
pots and in the frames, are the main essen- 
tials. Given these and good stock there is 
“very little fear of failure. Procure your 
plants from a good man about July, when 
they will have been potted for the year, and 
keep them in a cool and shady position 
during the hot weather, making sure they 
never lack moisture. It is best to keep them 
off the ground on-a stand of some descrip- 
tion and without saucers, giving them a look- 
‘over every day to make sure they are clean, 
though I have never found them subject to 
“any insect pest barring an occasional cater- 
pillar. When the weather begins to get bad 
place them in a cold frame where thev will 
| get. the sun, and keep the lights off except 
| when it is wet, foggy, or freezing. They 
|” want very little water during the winter, only 
| sufficient to keep them from wilting. From 
~ October to February they are at their 
| shabbiest, -but when the warmer weather 
| starts, growth is rapids All dead lcaves 
“should be removed when they will come 
_ away from the plant with a slight pull; also 
the surface soil should be loosened, care be- 
| ing taken not to go too deep, .as the roots 
| come very near the top of the pot. During 
_ spring they want a fair quantity of water and 
protection at night if the weather is at all cold 
| to keep the blooms from injury. Water each 
plant singly with a long-rosed can rather 
than use a syringe, and keep a look-out for 
_ the woolly aphis round the collar of the plant. 
This does not do a great deal of harm, but it 
- is very unsightly and is easily removed by a 
| touch with a camel-hair brush dipped in a 
Tittle methylated spirit whenever it makes its 
“appearance. Very satisfactory varieties to 
grow are Admiration, Argus, Janet, Rox- 
| borough, Prince of Tyre, Phyllis Douglas, 
St. Vincent, and J. F. Bennett-Poé, all 
| blues or heliotrope shades with a good 
| centre. Mrs. Miarkham, Duke of York, Com- 
| mander, Majestic, Dean Hole, General 
| Buller, Uranie,. Robert Bruce, maroon or 
if crimson shading; Prime Minister and King 
Pe 
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George, bronzes Named varieties would, in 
some cases, be too expensive to grow freely 
in the garden, but quite good mixed sorts 
can be obtained from many firms, which, 
though not- quite up to show form, give 
wonderfully beautiful flowers in almost every 
conceivable shade. Auriculas can also be 
grown from seed, but this is a long job and 
often disappointing, most amateurs wanting 
a return for their trouble in less than three or 
four years (the time it takes to bring a plant 
to its flowering size). E. Drake. 


Agapanthus in tubs 


The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus 
umbellatus). 


HE blue African Lily is not seen so often 
as it deserves, judging from its great 
beauty when in bloom. The way to have 
good specimens is to grow them in tubs, as it 
forms such a mass of roots that pots split. 
Tubs are cheap and easily obtainable. For 
smaller specimens 42-gallon and 9-gallon 


casks cut in two with a few holes in the 


bottom for drainage answer well, but for the 
larger plants petroleum or tar barrels treated 
in the same way but charred inside will suffice 
for specimens large enough for any purpose, 
and capable of bearing 30 or 4o spikes of 
bloom each season. The beauty of a well- 
flowered specimen can hardly be exaggerated. 
By terrace walks and at the top of steps close 
to the house it always looks well. Given a 
free sandy loam, well drained, abundance of 
water during growth and protection, as in a 
coachhouse or shed, in winter it will grow 
well and flower freely. Give stimulants 
during the summer. Once a good specimen 
is made up it is well to leave it alone. Ina 
few favoured gardens in the south and. west 
it will grow in the open, but even in these it 
would do better and flower more freely if 
given protection during the winter. It will 
stand from 1o degs. to 12 degs. of frost. 
VaARIETIES.—The variety most often met 
with is A. umbellatus, a form of this, named 
A. u. maximus, being larger in all its parts 
than the type and a noble plant. A. u. 
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Mooreanus is a dwarf form with heads of 
deep violet-blue and erect-growing leafage, 
and said to be hardier than any of the other 
kinds. These two dwarf varieties’ deserve 
extended cultivation in pots, as they, owing 
to their weaker growth, are not so liable to 
burst ‘them. 

WHITE-FLOWERED KINDS.—<A. u. candidus is 
a white variety of the type and evergreen, but 
the finest form is the white form of A. u. 
maximus, which has a tall scape and a large 
head of the purest white flowers which are 
most useful for cutting and making up into 
bouquets, button-holes, and the like. 

eal 6p 


Sowing Wallflowers 


During recent years there has been a 
tendency to push forward the sowing of Wall- 
flowers, and I was assured by a lady amateur 
that success could not be achieved unless the 
sowing was done by the middle of May. My 
experience has been that about the end of 
June and early July is soon enough, and that 
it is wise to wait a few days rather than sow 
in unfavourable conditions of soil and 
weather. Doubtless middle of May sowing 
would give much bigger plants, but the 
doubtful point is whether such will pass 
through the winter. East ANGLIAN. 


Actza spicata 


The main value of the Actzeas lies in the 
clusters of berries they produce, and which 
last on the plant fora good while. It is these 
attractive-looking berries which are the great 
barrier against the wider planting of the 
Acteas. They give the plant the popular 
name of ‘‘ Baneberry,’’ and they are so 
poisonous that the cultivation of the plant is 
suggested with some reservation. There are 
three forms—that known as the type, which 
has shining black berries, that called A. s. 
rubra, which has glowing crimson fruits and 
which I prefer to either of the others, and 
the white one, A. s. alba. All are pretty 
when in flower or in fruit. It grows in ordi- 
nary soil and may be planted on the level or 
on rockwork in the rougher parts of the gar- 
den. Increase is effected by division or 
seeds. S. ARNOTT. 





The flagged path at Spetchley Park 
The Blue African Lily (Agapanthus umbellatus) is seen flowering in tubs on the lawn 
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Herbaceous 


N a recent issue of GARDENING ILLUS- 
[rere a reader deplores that herbaceous 

Calceolarias are not now cultivated in 
such numbers as was the case years ago. 
Though this may apply in southern districts 
I do not think the same may be said of 
northern gardeners, who still hold a place in 
their heart for this beautiful subject of the 
greenhouse. 

One of the factors which may deter some 


amateurs from taking them up is_ the 
erroneous idea that they are difficult to 
manage, Nothing could be more ridiculous 


than this, and I urge anyone in possession of 
a greenhouse or conservatory, with some 
means of providing a gentle heat during the 
winter, to grow-them. A start can be made 
any time this‘month by procuring seeds from 
any reliable firm and sowing them in shallow 
pans. A suitable compost for this purpose 
would be finely-sifted loam and leaf-mould, 
together with a little sand to ensure porosity. 
Use plenty of crocks in the pan and level the 
surface of the soil. Due to the smallness of 
the seeds they are merely pressed into the 
soil and not covered. It is advisable to water 
before sowing, and, should a further supply 
be required before the seedlings show, sub- 
merge the pan up to the brim in the water- 
tank and allow the moisture to soak through. 
Ten days to a fortnight will usually suffice 
for the period of germination, during which 
time a shady place should be selected. Cover 
the pan with a sheet of glass, which should 
be wiped each day. Immediately the young 
plants show, allow plenty of light, but do not 
expose to strong sunshine. 

CARE OF THE SEEDLINGS.—Though the 
plantlets may appear tiny, transfer them into 
other pans or boxes when they show four 
leaves, in order that they do not become over- 
crowded. For this purpose use a wooden 
label, which does not injure the roots. A 
similar soil to that previously -advised will 
suit admirably. Care must be taken not to 
give too much water, as this is highly detri- 
mental and may cause the leaves ito turn 
vellow and sickly. When the leaves of one 
plant begin to touch those of another a start 
should be “made with the first potting, in 
which case use 3-inch pots. These should be 
perfectly clean and have ample drainage. 
The soil’-in\ this instance requires to be 
slightly richer, using less sand. Place the 
pots on ashes ina cold frame if possible and 
admit air on suitable days. An occasional 
overhead spraying will prove helpful, especi- 
ally on hot days. Good growth will be made 
during August and September, probably 
making it necessary to shift them into 5-inch 
pots early in October, when they should be 
taken into the greenhouse or- heated frame. 
At this period they require whatever light the 
winter conditions afford, and they must not 
be over-watered or losses will result from 
damping off. With the advent of the New 
Year a noticeable change develops, the leaves 
expand and the root growth increases, often 
to such an extent that roots protrude through 
the drainage holes. This is a reminder that 
the time has arrived when final potting is 
required. The individual size of each plant 
will determine which size of pot to use; large 
specimens may require an 8-inch and smaller 
ones a 6-inch pot. For this final potting I 
advise a really good soil, such as will result 
from aimixture of three parts loam, one part 
Jeaf-mould, and one part old manure. A 
dusting of bone-meal will help, but occa- 
sional doses of liquid-manure administered 
when the buds show works wonders. 
Calceolarias revel in a cool atmosphere, and 
to ensure this, fire-heat should be dispensed 
with whenever possible. On suitable days 
admit fresh air and spray overhead. It must 
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Calceolarias 


be borne in mind that, altlfough plenty of 
light is necessary, exposure to the sun’s rays 
is harmful and shade should be provided ac- 
cordingly. 

Greenfly is very partial to Calceolarias, and 
soon works havoc if left unmolested. A few 
light vaporisings will soon clear it, but a 
careful watch should be kept for any. re- 
appearance of the pest. For safe wintering 
do not allow the temperature to fall below 
45 degs. 1 Bae Be 


Oleanders not flowering 


I have two Oleanders in 12-inch pots, and 
for the last three years they have shown well 
for bloom, but it has never developed, so I 
fear the treatment is wrong in some way. 
The gardener tells me he has taken away 
leading growths near the flower-buds to give 
strength to the bloom, but without success. 
They have-had a little artificial feeding, but 
grow in leaf-mould or loam mixture, and are 
kept in a ‘temperature of from 60 degs. to 70 
degs. I thave tried keeping water in the 
saucers, and I have also kept them drier, and 
so far*lhave been very unsuccessful. Would 
you advise their being cut down, as they are 
at present about 6 feet high? 

[We gather that the plants have been kept 
in too warm a house, for it ts inferred thiat 
60 degs. to 70 degs. of temperature alludes 
to this season of the year. During the late 
autumn, winter, and early spring quite a 
cool greenhouse (40 degs. at night being the 
minimum) will be ample for them. By this 
cool treatment the plants are kept compara- 
tively at rest, starting away again much more 


kindly, when as the spring advances we have - 


warmer and brighter days. Oleanders may 
be grown well in a greenhouse all-the year 
round, but during the spring as growth com- 
mences and later-on as the flower-buds ap- 
pear the house should not be whiat would 
then be termed quite a cool house, which 
would ‘have air left on more or less all night. 
This is a trifle too cold for them, although 
we would much prefer it to the stove tem- 
perature. We can quite understand that the 
plants would not flower satisfactorily in such 
a temperature as they have received. This, 
with the iattendant moisture, would all in- 
duce leaf development, and that, as it jis 
stated, to the disparagement of the flower. 
We thave grown and flowered Oleanders pro- 
fussely vear after year. The house in which 
thev are kept from the middle of October 
until the following May or June used to drop 
below 40 degs. at night during sharp frosts, 
but as the spring advanced the house was 
kept’ as a warm greenhouse (i.e., ordinary 
greenhouse treatment in the diay, but close at 
night with a little warmth in the pipes). 
There the plants would by the time men- 
tioned be almost in flower, when they were 
taken to the conservatory, this being well 
ventilated during the day, but closed at night 
with no fire-heat. Under this mode of cul- 
ture they flowered freely enough. No stop- 
ping of the shoots was found to be necessary 
because the plants never made too much 
wood growth. We should not advise re- 
potting or pruning the plants provided they 
are not too large to be accommodated. The 
growth of the plants in question has evidently 
tended towards leaves rather than flower, but 
if they can be treated as suggested, being 
kept well exposed to the light, tetting them 
have all ithe sunshine upon them that is possi- 
ble, with no more water until warmer 
weather comes than is quite necessary to 
keep them healthy, they shiould be induced to 
flower in due course. When pot-bound and 
growing freely they should receive plentiful 
supplies of water. The soil in which the 
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plants are potted is suitable. We prefer to- 
dispense with saucers for the plants, as this 
tends to excite woody growth too much.— 
A. G.] 


Watering in the plant-houses 


The general practice which obtains in 
plant-houses is to do the watering in the 
morning, but it is preferable, when circum- 
stances permit, to do this in the afternoon 
from now until the end of August—giving the 
plants a look round, of course, in the fore- 
noon. Plants, I have observed, dry out very — 
quickly during the night if watering has 
been done early in the morning, and if 
watering be attended to in the afternoon 
there is always a pleasant growing atmo- © 
sphere in the morning. Now, when many | 
plants have come to the height of their 
growth the roots will have fully occupied the 
soil in the pots, and feeding should be re- 
sorted to in order that they may continue 
healthy and vigorous. Feeding, of course, 
can be overdone, and in a general way a 
little stimulant given once a week will be 
quite sufficient. I am old-fashioned enough 
still to fbelieve in the virtue of soot-water ~ 
and well-diluted liquid-manure of the old — 
‘“tank ”’ description in preference to chemi- | 
cal aids. During calm weather the house © 
mav be left open at the apex overnight—even — 
in windy weather the side ventilators, or — 
those, at least, on the opposite side from 
which the wind is blowing, mav safely be ~ 
left open. When the sun is very bright in | 
the forenoon a good damping down of the 
paths at midday will have a beneficial effect — 
on the plants. Shading is best done accord-_ 
ing to individual requirements. This can be, 
and very often is, overdone, and I have long A 
since come to the conclusion that»permanent — 
shading (i.e., a shading that requires to be © 
washed off at the end of September) is more — 
objectionable than no shading at all. | a 
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Begonia corallina ‘ 
This® old Begonia is, nowadays, compara-— 
tively rare, but it has much to recommend it — 
to admirers of the family. While it may be — 
trained into specimen form on wiire or round | 
stakes in pots, it is more adapted for furnish- — 
ing a rafter or for forming a screen on the © 
end of a house, in either of which positions © 
its massive foliage and bright coral-pink | 
trusses of bloom are highly ornamental. It— 
must have a suitable compost, and this may - 
consist of loam and peat in equal quantities, — 
with a few pieces of charcoal and a suffi- — 
ciency of good sharp sand. When in full 
growth B. corallina demands abundance of 
water, and good dnainage is equally essential. 
When used in a cut state the flowers are re- — 
markably durable—used in combination with © 
Sagittaria sagittifolia, or something of that ri 
description, they are highly effective on the — 
table under artificial light. B. conalhina is— 
quite easily propagated from cuttings, and — 
the resulting plants ought to be grown on 
rapidly without allowing them to become pot- 
bound. W. McG. | 


Humea elegans 


This is generally considered a difficult sub- — 
ject to grow successfully. There should, 
however, be little difficulty provided care is — 
exercised to ensure cool treatment and careful — 
watering, If this year’s seedlings have not 
yet been transferred to their flowering-pots — 
this should be done without delay. Well-— 
grown specimens will require pots 10 inches — 
in diameter. A compost of loam, decayed 
manure, and a little charcoal will suit them — 
well. Take care not to injure the roots in~ 
potting, and water with extreme care until— 
they have become well established in the 
fresh compost. _ ASAP om 
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ROSES 


‘Liquid Manure for Roses 


VERY common cause of Roses being 
unsatisfactory is neglect in providing 
the plants with food. A plentiful diet of 

good food is appreciated by all Roses which 
have been established for some time and 
where the soil has become impoverished. 
Roses may be seen in gardens with the foliage 
in an unhealthy condition, often covered with 
mildew and ‘the flowers ‘scanty and small. 
‘Frequently the owner explains this unsatis- 
factory state of affairs by saying that the 
position is unsuitable for the Rose. In _in- 
numerable cases, however, such failure is 
simply the lack of nutriment in the soil, the 
roots having extracted all that the land con- 
tains. Many readers at the present time are 
anxious about their Roses. They are pro- 
bably weak and, perhaps, mildewed, and 
there is a poor prospect of their flowering 
well. The probable cause I have indicated, 
and to a certain extent it is easily rectified. 
Food in the form of manure is the remedy, 
and should be applied at once. 
Liquid-manure at once finds its way to the 
roots and is immediately made use of by 
them. The Roses here are many, and some 
very large, yielding hundreds of flowers, yet 
they are growing in ordinary garden soil and 
have been for many years now. They are 
healthy and strong, and mildew gets no hold 
upon them. Their sole support is good 
annual supplies of liquid-manure. About 
this time some cesspools are emptied, and it 
is then the Roses receive the food which 
keeps them healthy and strong. The buds 
are now swelling and the foliage turning 
from the lovely reddish-brown to a rich dark 
green, and soon the flowers will freely ex- 
‘pand. In ordinary seasons at this time the 
ground where the roots abound is. saturated 
with the liquid until no more is soaked in, 
and it is given-rather strong. Roses against 
‘walls where the soil is always more or less 
poor are always given a thorough soaking of 
liquid-+manure at the end of April. The 
Roses in the open, where the ground is richer 
‘and moister, are treated 


with liquid-manure. 


Some object to the 


liquid as destroying the roots and souring the 


soil. This I cannot understand, and if there 
have been such cases then all I can say is 


that the drainage must be in a very bad 
_ state. 


At any rate, my experience has been 
“that Roses enjoy this May application of 
“stimulants, and show the benefit. of it 
throughout the season by splendid blooms. 
My advice to all who have Roses which have 


been growing for years in one position is to 


‘give them liquid-manure now. 

Frequently I am asked what kind of 
liquid-manure shall I use? My reply is any 
kind; drainings of manure-heaps, cesspool 
contents, soapsuds, and anything of a like 
nature I can get hold of, and when these 
run short I give them guano water, 1 oz. to 
the gallon, and used at once. 

_ Roses in pots in the greenhouse also are 
greatly benefited by the application of liquid- 
manure. - The solution, however, must not 
be so strong as for outdoor plants; weak and 


- often should be the rule. FH. 


New Rose Columbia 


FY. HIS new pink Rose is full of promise. 
It possesses many good points. In the 
first place, the flowers are of splendid 

form, but not too large, and secondly, the 

colour is deep self- pink of a very pleasing 
tone. 

The flowers are borne on long, stout stems, 
and, as the blooms last remarkably well when 
cut, it is certain to become a popular market 
“Rose. In some ways Columbia reminds us 


in the same way 
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of another new Rose named Venus, but the 
blooms of Columbia are not so large and of 
even better substance. It has been well 
shown by Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. this 
year both at the National Rose Society’s 
spring show and at the meetings of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. 


FERNS 


The Filmy Fern at home 


While not one of our rarest Ferns, 
Hymenophyllum tunbridgense is certainly one 
of the most interesting species. Nor is it by 
any means common in those few localities— 
getting still scarcer—where it is found. 

During the summer before the war I, with 
two other far more experienced botanists, 
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thought suddenly came to me that the Moss- 
like plant might be the Filmy Fern. With a 
sudden haste, which probably made my 
fellow travellers think there was a person ‘‘ a 
little bit off at top,”’ I rose from the seat and 
took down my vasculum from the rack and 
examined the Moss. There was but little 
doubt that I had accidentally come across this 
uncommon Fern, and subsequent reference 
dispelled all uncertainty. The isolated patches 
of rocks this Fern deigns to grace are small; 
perhaps not much over a square yard in most 
places. But theresis one colony of an area of 
at least 20 square yards, and here much of it 
grows on almost perpendicular slabs of 
granite. One comes upon this Fern ‘and 


Moss-covered wall suddenly on a_ tramp 
through this large Oak wood. The most 
charming spot  countenanced by Filmy 


The new deep pink Rose Columbia 


spent the best part of a morning fruitlessly 
searching for this Fern. The irony of the 
hunt was that more than once we were within 
a dozen yards of where it still grows. This 
district is on the edge of Dartmoor, and it is 
found on wet rocks on the granite-strewn and 
woody slopes of a small stream and its 
tributary. To my knowledge there are seven 
spots—some several hundreds of yards away 
from the next—in this locality where this 
minute Fern, which is often only 13 inches 
in height, grows in matted colonies. 

I well remember the first occasion on which 
I saw this delicate little Fern on its native 
rocks, and then I did not recognise it! It 
was a grey October day four years ago, and 
after getting a few roots of other, local Ferns, 
some of what I took to be Moss was gathered 
for the purpose of keeping the roots fresh 
through the post. In the train back a 


Ferns is on the opposite slope of the stream 
to these other rocks. By the side of a very 
rough and rocky, narrow track, through a 
dense wood, two large boulders lean against 
each other and against the rock wall behind, 
thus forming a miniature cave of about 4 feet 
in height and rather more in breadth. This 
little cavern is not officially recognised as a 
local home of the pixies, but it certainly looks 
dainty enough for a suitable place for fairy 
gatherings on a moonlit night, for the whole 
of the back of this small cavern, and parts of 
the sides, are covered with Filmy Ferns. 
Owing to its home—at least in Devon— 
being in out-of-the-way places, and also to its 
unfernlike appearance, it is to be hoped that 
very much water will flow down the Dart be- 
fore the day comes when this curious, nearly 
transparent, species will be found no more in 
its present home. Res Ge 
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Southern Counties 
Flower garden 


Do not allow the beds to suffer from want 
of moisture, as plants recently put out and 
which may have been slightly potbound will 
be the first to suffer, and may cast their 
leaves unless kept under close observation 
till they have got hold of the new soil. Re- 
move the spent flowers from Tufted Pansies 
frequently, and where possible place a mulch 
of decayed leaves about their rocts, otherwise 
many of the plants will perish during a dry 
spell. Continue the thinning of annuals as 
the plants become large enough to handle, 
and at the same time support those of a 
climbing nature. 


Clematises 

Those which were: pruned to the ground- 
level need constant ‘attention, otherwise 
damage from rough winds will result and 
the growths become a tangled mass. Re- 
move the ripened foliage of Crocus, Snow 
Glories, ‘Scillas, Windflowers, etc., and after 
breaking up the surface and applying a top- 
dressing of fresh soil sow choice annuals for 
late summer’ flowering. 


Vineries 

As the earliest houses are cleared of their 
crops the fullest ventilation should be given, 
both night and day, and the Vines subjected 
to sharp syringing every afternoon, as, apart 
from the destruction of insect life, this has a 
refreshing effect upon the Vines and pre- 
vents premature. ripening of the foliage. 


Early Muscats 

These are now colouring fast and must not 
be overdosed with water. In order to give 
the berries every opportunity to attain good 
colour the leaves, where such are obstructing 
the light, should be gently looped to one side. 
Air more freely than hitherto with both top 
and bottom ventilators, and leave just a little 
opening at the top during the night. 


Hardy fruit : 

Mulch all recently-planted trees if not 
already done, otherwise these will be found 
to collapse should drought be prolonged. 
Give ‘copious supplies of water to Raspberry 
and Strawberry plantations and continue to 
thin out Apples: and Pears freely, especially 
those on trained trees 
quality is desirable. 


Sweet Cherries 

These are subject to attacks of aphis and 
should be examined frequently.. Once this is 
detected in the tips of the young shoots spray 
the trees with Quassia Extract or Abol 
insecticide. 


Kitchen garden 

Encourage the growth of Runner Beans, 
Peas, and Celery, by late afternoon water- 
ings, damping the plants freely overhead. 
Sow more French Beans to ensure a suc- 
cession of tender pods. It will be found ad- 
visable, however, to soak the drills before 
sowing the seeds. Plant out Brussels 
Sprouts for late use and ample quantities of 
early-maturing Cabbage. 


Tomatoes 

Raise a batch of plants to give a late supply 
by sowing in a cool, shaded house. Pot off 
when large enough, eventually transferring 
the plants to large pots, which may be stood 
in the open for the summer and placed under 
glass to complete the ripening of the fruit. 
The final sowing of late Peas should now be 
made. I have yet to find a better variety 
than Autocrat for the purpose. 

E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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Midland Counties 


Cyclamens 

The earliest plants of these should now be 
ready for placing in their flowering-pots. Use 
clean receptacles and afford good drainage. 
Fibrous loam with a sprinkling of leaf-soil, 
lime-rubble, and wood-ash will form a suit- 
able compost. Keep the plants growing 
steadily in a cool, moist pit or frame. At- 
tend to shading, and during favourable 
weather the removal of the lights at night 
will afford them the benefit of dew. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 

Young plants of this useful winter-flower- 
ing Begonia are making good growth, and 
those that have filled their pots with roots 
should be transferred to their flowering-pots 
without delay. Use thoroughly clean pots of 
5-inch or, 6-inch sizes and arrange the drain- 
age with care. A suitable compost consists 
of good fibrous loam with nearly equal pro- 
portions of leaf-soil-and peat, anda sprink- 
ling of sand. These plants enjoy a warm, 
moist atmosphere, and should be shaded 
from bright sunlight. Use the syringe freely 
and attend to staking and tying as necessary. 
Begonia Gloire de Sceaux should be treated 
in like manner, but will require further re- 
potting into 8-inch or g-inch pots if good- 
sized specimens are desired. 


Early Cinerarias 

Early Cinerarias from a sowing made early 
last month should now. be transferred to 
23-inch pots. Use good fibrous loam, with 
the addition of a little leaf-soil and lime- 
rubble, and avoid burying the centre of the 
plant. Keep them growing steadily in a 
gentle heat for a week or so before hardening 
them to the atmosphere of a cool, low pit or 
frame. Care must be exercised with water- 
ing and shading, and where soft water is 
available this. should be used for the morning 
and evening spraying. 


~ Flower garden | ; 


In large establishments much time will be 


occupied in planting’ the hardier of the 
bedding plants. As the spring-flowering sub- 
jects, such as Arabis, Polvanthus, and 


Daisies, are removed from the beds they 
should be divided and transplanted to a cool 
border in the reserve garden ready for use in 
the autumn. Thin out the weakly growth of 
late-starting herbaceous plants and_ stake 
those which are more advanced. 


Flowering shrubs 

As these pass out of flower -attend to 
pruning or thinning the growth as may~be 
necessary. With the majority of flowering 
shrubs this is reduced to thinning out the 
weakly growth to afford space for the de- 
velopment of. that retained. Many subjects 
only require attention in this direction every 
few years. The habit and method of flower- 
ing of each subject, if given due considera- 
tion, should guide the operator in using the 
knife. 


Herb border 
‘Seedling herbs should be thinned befor 
they become crowded and drawn. Keep the 
hoe in constant use to check evaporation and 
maintain a clean, tidy appearance. Avoid 
picking the leaves of young Parsley until the 
plants have made good growth, when one or 
two leaves only should be gathered from each 
plant. Parsley which has stood some time 
often becomes coarse, and should be cut over 
to. promote young growth and_ check 
flowering. A. J. Pope. 

Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


‘possible to have them in bloom at, practi- 
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Scotland 
Eucharis Lilies os , 


Where these are grown in quantity it is 







cally, any desired time. The plants may be 
rested or, at least, cooled down, and when— 
either process has been ended they will 
quickly respond to renewed heat. Should 
any repotting be necessary a batch may be 
broken up at this time, but, like many other 
bulbous plants, the Eucharis Lily resents 
disturbance. 


Orchard-houses = 

Here there ought to be the most ample 
ventilation. I dislike Cherries in the orchard-— 
house. They are apt to create insects—and, — 
at times, it is necessary to keep them cooler 
than is good for other things—Peaches and © 
Nectarines, for example. The house ought © 
now never_to be really closed save, perhaps, — 
for an hour.or so after syringing is done in| 
the afternoon. Cool treatment means clean 
and healthy foliage, and that, in turn, means” 
fine fruits and plenty of them. Top-dress- 
ings and liquid-manure may be given now as 
conditions warrant. 


Hardy fruit . Y LR ae 

Where manure is, fortunately, plentiful” 
such things as Currants, Raspberries, and | 
Gooseberries will appreciate, and respond to, © 
amulch, Raspberries, if grown on light soil, 
must have a mulch of some description, and, | 
failing manure, 4 inches of half-rotted leaves— 
will be valuable. Meantime, prospects for 
hardy fruits of all kinds are quite rosy, and, © 
as the season is now advancing, there is less — 
likelihood that frosts will destroy these ~ 
prospects, although we are hardly out of the | 
wood yet. ae 


Biennials | 

The sowing of biennials should not be de- 
layed much longer. Wallflowers are seldom 
satisfactory when the seeds are sown at a 
late date, for a certain amount of hard growth — 
is necessary if the plants are intended to live | 
over winter and to bloom freely in spring. 4 


5 | 
Lifting bulbs 3 
Where bulbs must necessarily be lifted in_ 
order to make room for summer plants the 
lifting ought to be delayed until the last possi-5 
ble moment. — Disturbance before the growths _ 
are perfectly ripe is a disadvantage, but if it) 
must be done the bulbs should be carefully 
lifted and laid in in_a cool place, until their 
growth is completed. 


iScosaaihe. 
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Hippeastrums . : 
A good collection ofthese is always aaa 
tive round about the end of May or early in 
June. When well grown they are fine things, 
and seedlings are easily raised, although, of — 
course, the raiser has to wait some time for 
his reward in the shape of flowers. Seeds” 
are generally freely produced and ripened by 
home-grown plants, and they ought to be 
sown in a cool house immediately they are- 
ripe. | 
Vegetable garden ae 
The month of May was abnormally wet 
and cold, growth was checked, and crops of | 
early vegetables will be later than usual. — 
Occasionally, in such a season, some vege- 
tables—Cauliflowers, for example—become 
stunted, and it is good policy to root out such 
plants and to replace them by others. Stunted 
Cauliflowers will, more than likely, button 
prematurely, whereas fresh plants, if a little 
later in producing heads, will pay for the 
space they occupy. Thin all vegetable crops 
in good time, leaving the strongest seedlings. 
If maggot be observed give a dressing of soo 
or of nitrate of soda. W. MoGurroe, | 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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 Peeonia albiflora. 
HIS is, without doubt, the most valuable 
Many of the 
orms have flowers of a lovely tint and 
all are deliciously fragrant, particularly in 
' the evening. It is only approached in showi- 
ness by Pzonia officinalis, recognising, of 
course, the splendour of the Tree Pzony. 
_Peonia albiflora, first introduced into. this 
country in 1784, is a native of China, Japan, 
and Siberia. It is, perhaps, better known 
by its many double-flowered forms. The 
illustration shows the beauty of a single- 
flowered form known as The Bride, an ex- 
ceedingly ornamental Pzony, the _ large 
satiny-white flowers with golden-yellow 
_ stamens contrasting with the ruddy foliage, 
_for however white the flowers of this species 
_ may be, the foliage is always of a ruddy hue. 
“Pzonia albiflora belongs to a small section 
which often produces more than one flower 
on a stalk. This is also shared by the 
closely allied species, P. Emodi, from the 
Himalaya, with pure white flowers, as well 
as by Peonia Veitchi, from W. China, which 
has flowers of a purplish-crimson. In plant- 
_ing Pzeonies it is always advisable to avoid an 
eastern aspect, for the early growths are 
_more often damaged by a sudden thaw than 
by the frost. - F. G. PRESTON. 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


: Ts the herbaceous Pzeonies. 
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Prince de Ligny and Rising Sun 
Tulips — 


‘best yellow early-flowering Tulip when there 
are so many yellows. It is only a little less 
difficult to say which are the two best. I am 
not going to attempt it. Tastes differ so 
much, and there is no accounting for taste. 
- I. found Jesse Suff, a bricklayer who helped 
to build my rectory house, in the course of a 
conversation about different drinks, had no 
doubt about what he liked. ‘‘ Give me,’’ he 
_said, ‘‘ beer or champagne, I like none of 
_ your mediums.” 

I wish I could make as cut-and-dried a 
statement about  early-flowering yellow 
_ Tulips and say, **‘ Give me Prince de Ligny 
-and Rising Sun, I care for none of your 
'_mediums.” I do like some of them, but I 
Biave come to the conclusion that my wants 
ean be satisfied with these two. Prince de 
Ligny is tally with long, pointed flowers 
which have the sense to close up at night 
and whenever it rains, hence, when I hada 








I found it stood the weather the best of them 
-all. Rising Sun is a large barrel-shaped 
- flower in which the three interior segments 
- grow longer than the exterior ones. As far 
as I know it is the deepest toned yellow of 
all the earlies, holding much the same posi- 
tion among them in respect of colour that 
|W. T. Ware does among the late ones. 
Hildebrand, Jaune (Supreme, and Rising 
Sun, which aré fairly new early-flowering 
yellow varieties, have been grown here for a 
few years in order to try and select the best. 
_ My vote is now given for Rising Sun, which 
_Tsbracket with my old-time favourite, Prince 
| de Ligny, as being two of the best yellows 
for cutting, growing in pots and planting in 
beds or borders. Joseru Jacon. 


k agen 
= The Swan River Daisy 


ro Brachycome iberidifolia (the Swan River 


Daisy) is one of the prettiest of annuals, 
i 


giving us variously-coloured flowers, not un- 
like those of a Cineraria in form and useful 
for cutting. Seed may be sown out of doors 
| mow in a warm, sunny aspect. It is 
useful, too, for pots, and its value in this 
nnection is becoming appreciated more 








~~ 


It is a very hard thing to say which is the 


trial of yellow varieties one rather bad spring - 


- 
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Pzonia albiflora _The Bride now flowering in the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge 


The Propagation of the Scotch Rocket 


(Hesperis matronalis fl.-pl.) 


desirable than the true Scotch Rocket, 

and few that are more troublesome to re- 
tain. Many growers have given it up in 
despair, and there is some fear that this floral 
gem may eventually die out altogether. Yet 
the culture and propagation are by no means 
difficult if a few necessary items be annually 
accorded this plant. To plant it in the mixed 
border and treat it like the ordinary run of 
herbaceous plants is a certain way to lose it, 
within three years at the longest. It is, of 
course, true that it refuses to thrive even 
under the most expert and careful manage- 
ment in many places. It dislikes a dry soil, 
and yet, in winter, damp is its worst enemy. 

The plants will very soon be throwing up 
their flower-spikes, and if an increase of 
stock is desired now is the time to begin the 
treatment that I have found from long ex- 
perience to give the finest plants. This plan 
is to cut away the flower-stems before the 
blooms open, so as to induce the latent buds, 
round the necks of the plants, to spring into 
erowth, and so provide good, sturdy cut- 
tings by August. If allowed to flower very 
few of the plants will produce growths that 
can be utilised as cuttings, and there can be 
no doubt that cuttings are the best means 
of increasing stock, as they produce, as a 
rule, one strong crown that furnishes a grand 
spike the following summer, and which, left 
in the ground all winter, will very often pro- 
duce a lovely plant the following year. This, 
however, is the limit of time it is safe to 
permit the plant to remain undisturbed. 
Usually by the middle of August the plants 
that were prevented from flowering will have 
several good, sturdy side-growths which, 
severed with a heel, are quite easily rooted 
in a cool greenhouse or cold frame. 

The cuttings should have the ‘‘heel”’ 
neatly trimmed with a sharp knife and a very 
few of the lower leaves removed. Use clean, 
well-drained 4-inch pots anda compost of 
about equal parts good fresh loam, leaf- 
mould, and clean, sharp sand. When insert- 
ing the cuttings be careful not to place too 
deep in the soil, or the earth getting into the 
centre does the mischief. While they must 


Tessas are few dwarf hardy plants more 


not be deep, they must be made quite firm 
and then well watered. Set in a cool, shady 
greenhouse or frame, watering only when 
necessary. They root fairly rapidly and ~ 
should not be repotted until February or 
March. I should, perhaps, have said that 
three cuttings may be placed in each pot, but 
in spring, when repotting, allow a 4-inch pot 
for each rooted cutting. If the plants are to 
be wintered in a cold frame plunge the pots 
to the rims in coal ashes, as this obviates 
much watering and keeps the roots cool. 
This Rocket will not stand to be ‘‘ coddled,”’ 
so the frame must be well aired all through 
autumn, winter, and spring. Only during 
very severe frosts should the sashes be shut 
down. The best method of airing is by tilt- 
ing the sashes at the back, as this ensures a 
free circulation of fresh air, while shedding 
all rain from the plants. After being well 
hardened off plant out in good soil early in 
April. C. BLaIr. 


Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Annual Sunflowers . 


Why have cottagers (and others) such a 
penchant for those monstrosities, the giant 
Sunflowers? There is nothing beautiful in 
them—they are,far from being ornamental, 
even at their best, and when tate autumn, 
with its gales, arrives, they are the dowdiest 
of the dowdy. Many of the smaller annual 
sorts—those which branch freely and which 
bloom abundantly—are really useful. Even 
they, however, become coarse if planted in 
soil which is too rich. The best results are 
reached by putting the plants out in com- 
paratively poor soil in which, naturally, 
growth is less exuberant and bloom more 
plentiful. The variety with pale yellow, 
blaick-centred blooms is handsome; so, too, 
are several of the quite small varieties. One 
of these is Helianthus cucumerifolius. The 
yellow flowers are of approximately the same 
size as those of the Marguerite, and they are 
freely borne, while the foliage is shining and 
of an Apple-green shade. 

A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 
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VEGETABLES a 
Culture of Tomatoes in the Cold House 


cold greenhouse will be preparing for the 

Tomato season, that is, if they have not 
already made a start. It is usual to purchase 
plants that have been grown by nurserymen 
in heat. The advantages which accrue 
from such an arrangement are manifest. Due 
to well-grown plants being available, the 
possessor of a cold house may now secure a 
stock for immediate planting and thus com- 
pete with those who use artiticial heat.. The 
difference between the two systems is that 
Tomatoes grown with the aid of heat are 
ready at an earlier date, the quality of the 
fruit being unaltered. Though excellent crops 
of Tomatoes are grown each season by be- 
ginners there are difficulties connected with 
their culture, difficulties which, happily, can 
be overcome by ordinary care. The present 
is quite a suitable time for introducing the 
young plants into the cold house, and to aid 
readers in the choice of varieties, | append 
a list of tried sorts which may be expected to 
yield a prolific crop under ordinary circum- 
stances :—Ailsa Craig, Kondine Red, Sun- 
rise, Fillbasket, and Victory. 

METHOD OF CULTURE.—There are various 
systems under which Tomatoes may _ be 
grown, but, no matter how grown, the plants 
should be kept 12 inches from each other. 
Wooden boxes 18 inches wide and 1 foot deep 
may be used, or, in the case of pots, use the 
1o-inch size. 


Compost.—Much has been written in the 
past on this subject, and it is now generally 
agreed that a too rich mixture is harmful, 
since it induces luxuriant growth at the ex- 
pense of the fruit. A really good compost 
may be made up of the following :—Iwo 
parts roughly-chopped old turves, or. fibrous 
loam, and half a part well-rotted manure. 
To every bushel add a pint of either super- 
phosphate or bone-meal. The use of a small 
quantity of wood-ashes and slaked lime or 
lime-rubble helps considerably. The pots or 
boxes must be well drained. Some growers 
place a piece of turf, Grass downwards, over 
the crocks to further ensure good drainage. 
In potting, or boxing, plant firmly and ram 
the soil well down. It is a feature with 
Tomato-planting to set the subjects well 
down. This is done with the object of top- 
dressing, which follows at a later period. A 
space of 3 inches or 4 inches from*the top of 
the box or pot is quite sufficient. After 
planting, water and stake. Most green- 
houses have wires running the length of the 
house to which the Tomatoes may be trained. 
Little now remains to be done for a time, 
excepting watering and ventilation, both of 
which play an important part. The soil 
should never be allowed to become quite dry. 
Similarly a too moist condition is harmful, 
especially during dull periods. It should be 
understood that .when the plants are small 
and the weather not too congenial less water- 
ing is required. With the advent of brighter 
days, however, a greater_quantity is natur- 


Te majority of gardeners who own a 


ally necessary, since the sun will dry up 
the soil, also the growing plants require 
more. Weather conditions also govern 


ventilation. Nothing induces disease and 
insect pests more than a close atmosphere, 
nor must a too moist air be tolerated. To 
combat these evil influences open the top 
ventilators during calm periods to admit 
fresh air and to allow the stagnant moisture 
to escape. Excepting on stormy days the 
top ventilators should always be open a little. 

REMOVAL OF SIDE SHOOTS AND EXCESS 
FOLIAGE.—The bulk of growers now adopts 
the single stem system, which means that 


the side shoots must bé removed. To effect 
this go round the house each week, The 
removal of foliage is not, always advised, 
since the leaves assist the sap in its progress 
upwards. I, however, advise either tying 
back or removing such leaves as interfere 
with the free admission of sunlight to the 
trusses. f 

FEEDING.—This is one of the most im- 
portant points in connection withthe culti- 
vation of Tomatoes. I have previously men- 
tioned using a moderate compost for the 
young plants; this to prevent undue foliage. 
Immediately the first trusses of fruit have set, 
further nourishment becomes necessary to 
assist development. . Two means of ad- 
ministering extra nutrition are used—top- 
dressing and the use of liquid-manure. | In 


the latter case a good fertiliser may be made. 


by using stable or cow manure, also poultry 
droppings and soot. Tie into a coarse sack 
and drop into water. There'are also many 
excellent proprietary brands of fertilisers 
which may be used with beneficial results. 
Directions are usually supplied with each 
tin. Commence by feeding the plants once 
per week, and on the setting of the fourth 
truss use twice per week. 

DISEASE AND PESTS.—Tomatoes are subject 
to black spot and leaf rust, both of which 
are caused by faulty ventilation. To prevent, 
do not crowd the plants, and see that the 
atmosphere is kept sweet. Insect pests in- 
clude the white or snow fly, also green fly. 
The former is most dreaded, and once it-ap- 
pears in numbers it is difficult to exterminate. 
Cyaniding is carried out by some, but owing 
to the attendant dangers I hesitate to advise 
its use. Suitable preparations are advertised 


~ in this journal in the form of self-evaporating 


fluids, the fumes of which destroy the pests 
after one or two applications. Ordinary 
fumigation with nicotine will kill green-fly. 
Go round the houses each noon and gently 
knock each plant to distribute the pollen, 
otherwise dust the flowers with a rabbit’s tail, 
which has the same effect, but is surer. 


Te), 
Rhubarb 


Owing to the late spring the pushing on 
of Rhubarb with the aid of fermenting 
material and coverings out of doors has been 
seen on all hands, and it may be said that 
in many instances it has been pulled more 
than usual. Where this has obtained, some 
attempt should be made to fork in manure 
about the roots, and cease further pulling, in 
order that the stools may have-a chance of 
recuperating. So many are apt to overlook 
the claims of Rhubarb in this respect when 
sticks are no longer wanted, but it is worth 
remembering that any stimulants which can 
be afforded in the way of old manure, ferti- 
lisers, and copious waterings, should the 
summer be dry, are not lost. Lrauurst. 


Winter greens over a long period 


The average gardener often makes pro- 
vision for a supply of winter greens up to 
the New Year, but does not always legislate 
for his requirements beyond that time. It 


is, therefore, incumbent on anyone desiring 


green vegetables up to the time Spring Cab- 
bage is ready for cutting to sow now with 
that end in view. In addition to any early- 
sown Brussels ‘Sprouts, a litthe more seed 
may be got in, along with Savoys, like 
Drumhead and Sutton’s New Year, Cabbage 
Christmas Drumhead, and Broccoli Christ- 
mas Purple Sprouting. Kale Ar and 
Asparagus Kale are both available for crop- 


' from the seedling, except it may be a very 
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ping well into May. Further than this, I 
would suggest to those who have not hitherto 
done so, to leave the stumps of Spring Cab- 
bage after the hearts have been cut and make 
use of the sprouts which follow. These fre- 
quently carry one well over Christmas and 
form an agreeable change from winter ~ 
greens proper. Ground for winter greens is — 
best set apart for the purpose, and should be — 
well dug and generously manured for the re-— 
ception of the plants. It is particularly desir-_ 
able to give as much room as_ possible, ~ 
especially in the case of Brussels Sprouts and 
Kale. WooDBASTWICK, 


The Kitchen Garden — 


Asparagus was late before coming into bear- — 
ing this year and may therefore be cut later 
than usual. It is not, however, advisable to 
prolong this beyond the 25th of the month. 
Assist the plants with applications of weal — 
manure-water anda light dressing of salt at 
intervals of a week. Sow more Peas and 
Kidney Beans, and where there is a constant 
demand for small Carrots and Turnips these 
must be sown once a fortnight. Continue 
the planting of Broccoli, Cauliflower, and- 
Winter Greens and do not fail to plant in” 
quantity that delicious vegetable, Purple- 
sprouting Broccoli, both early and late varie-~ 
ties. Shade for a few days from bright ~ 
sunshine recently-planted lines of Celery and — 
complete the planting of same. At no time | 
should this crop be allowed to suffer from 
lack of moisture. T.-C. @ 

Surrey. : 
Pulling Rhubarb a 

I have two beds of good early Rhubarb, 7 
and should feel much obliged if you would — 
let me know when I should stop pulling it. 
I began to pull it about the middle of April, 
and have a good crop. Should the flower- 
stalks be allowed to develop, or should they 
be pulled out as they come up? | Should large 
roots. which have thin stalks be divided and 
put into new beds? = USSR Bs Pee 


[Undoubtedly more Rhubarb roots are de- 
stroyed from pulling the growths over too 
long a season than from any other cause. It 
is no uncommon thing to be asked by 
amateurs how much and for how long they 
may pull the stalks. This is a question diffi- 
cult to answer, as so much depends on the | 
strength and age of the roots. In my early 
days I was taught that pulling should be dis- 
continued when Gooseberries are ready for 
gathering. Some years ago I had a bed of 
very strong roots. I began to pull’early, and 
when Gooseberries came in I discontinued it, 
with the result that growth increased rapidly. 
At the end of July a friend wanted Rhubarb 
for a special purpose, and I was induced to 
pull a portion of the crop. The next season i | 
saw I had .made a great mistake in the. 
weakened condition of the plants. Last yea 
I continued using it too long, and now I am_ 
suffering for it. When the plants are young 
it pays ito leave them alone for three years” 















little the third year, and this early and not_ 
too severe. Should roots be wanted for 
forcing, then none of the stalks should be 
used the séason previous, as by allowing” 
them to remain, strong crowns are formed fo 
the next crop. When growth is removed s 
severely and over a long season, often th 
roots get into a kind of consumption, fre- 
quently dying out. I would advise those who 
want good growth to plant voung seedlings in- 
good soil, feed well, and not pull too severel 
or too late. - Certainly cut out all the flower- 
heads, as these only tend to weaken the 
plants. If any plants are exhausted break uf 

early in the autumn, when the foliage has 
died down, and replant in well-manured, 

deeply-dug soil.—A; G.] \ Ne | 
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Daffodil Sacrifice 


ACRIFICE is an exceedingly refined 

variety, in every way fitted to appear 

among the best on the show tiers. As 
size goes nowadays it is by no means a large 
flower, being but 34 inches to 3} inches in 
diameter, but it is none the worse for this. 
The perianth is of almost poeticus white- 
ness, with smooth overlapping segments, 
while the corona is perfectly flat, 1 inch in 
diameter, and of a telling shade of soft red. 
It is classed as a Barri with a _ white 
périanth, or C2. It was raised by Mr. H. D. 
Phillips from a cross between Seville and 
a Poet, but his father, to whom I wrote for 
information, is not sure which one. Bert 
| Phillips, to give him the name by which he 
was known to his friends, was one of the 
many young men who, early in the Great 
War, paid the supreme sacrifice. Had he 
been spared he was destined to become well 
known in the Daffodil world, for he was a 
most painstaking cultivator on a commercial 
scale and very promising hybridist if his 
‘beautiful flower Sacrifice is any guide to 
What might come in the future. It was first 
Shown at Birmingham in 1921, when there 
| was probably a little stock of 15 to 18 bulbs, 
so there must be quite a number of bulbs in 
existence now, as I understand it is a good 
doer of robust constitution. I do not know 
if it is in commerce, but. no doubt Robert 
Sydenham, Ltd., of Birmingham, would be 
_able to answer any inquiries. Those who 
know the poeticus variety Acme can easily 
visualise Sacrifice, as the two are somewhat 
alike in their general appearance. 

JosepH JAcon. 






At this season of the year great care is 
necessary in gradually inuring plants to 
lower temperatures, and this is especially the 

| Case with those that are naturally hardy, but 
_that for the purpose of forwarding their sea- 


Hardening off plants 
| 


| 
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Narcissus Sacrifice 


A refined Barri with the perianth of a Poet and a soft red corona. 


son of flowering have been for some time in 
a higher temperature than that of the external 
air. Now many seem to think that because 
they live and thrive out-of-doors no harm 
can come to them from suddenly trans- 
ferring them from a warm conservatory to 
the open air. The young growth that 
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has been made during their stay under glass 
is quite unable to bear the cruel changes of 
our spring weather, and all such plants 
should ibe gradually inured by exposure to 
cooler quarters without the extreme test of 
exposure to wind. and frost, and the cold- 
house or pit are the proper intermediate 
stages for plants to be prepared for full 


exposure, A. G. 
A river of Daffodils 
HUNDRED years ago, when 


smuggling was rife along the Sussex 

coast, the site of my garden and copse, 
with a wide tract of the adjoining lands, was 
wild moorland, deep in Heath and Bracken, 
Gorse and tall Junipers. The place was con- 
venient ias a temporary deposit for spoils 
brought up at night from Shoreham, over 
the downs and then by rough forest ways to 
the heath. It was also a handy place for 
distribution, witth one small old country town 
only 13 miles distant, 3 miles from Guild- 
ford, and with several villages within easy 
reach. There are still, on my ground, evi- 
dences of old pack-horse tracks all leading to 
a certain point which must have been the 
place of hiding. One of the shallowest of 
these comes down to within a few yards of 
the garden front of my house. It seemed a 
tempting place for some Daffodils, and a 
number of N. Horsfieldi was planted. This 
was about 16 years ago. They did well for 
several years, at first increasing only very 
slowly, as they do in unmanured ground, but 
after a time they showed signs of going back, 
and it was evident that they must be re- 
planted. When lifted, the bulbs were in 
closely-clustered masses, very small, but 
without: any sign of disease. The ground 
was dug up and a little leaf-mould added, 
the shallow trough shape being retained, and 
a proportion of the bulbs was replanted. Tihey 
have taken three years to gain size and 
strength, but are now flowering well, and I 
am again enjoying the pretty river of bloom 
that flows down from the copse to the gar- 
den. 





A river of Daffodils 
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Fungoid Disease in the Garden 


T is a noteworthy fact that, whereas the 

depredations of insect marauders in the 

garden have attracted much notice from 
amateurs, the frequently far more deadly in- 
vasions of hostile fungi are often accepted 
with a fatalism almost oriental in its philo- 
sophy. Apples may rot on the tree, Plums 
become shrivelled and leathery, Wallflowers 
succumb to a bad attack of rust, yet the 
grower has been content with the reflection 
that such things must be, and are, the un- 
avoidable result of a bad season. 

An insect may be watched at its work and 
its eggs perceived with the naked eye. The 
spores of a fungus are too minute to be recog- 
nised as the forerunners of disease. The 
life-history of the insect is at least partially 
understood, while that of the fungus remains 
wrapped in mystery. For this reason the in- 
telligent application of remedial measures to 
entomological diseases is a far easier matter 
than is the similar treatment of fungoid 
pests. The fungus, also, is rendered much 
less vulnerable by reason of its multiplicity 
of reproduction, its customary formation of 
tough armour resistant to poisons, and its 
irritating habit of so closely associating itself 
with the plant-tissues that any attempt at 
destruction frequently results in irreparable 
damage to the plant. In this connection it 
must be remembered that a fungus is itself 
a plant, and therefore, within certain limits, 
can only be exterminated by means of poisons 
which are equally toxic to the victim on which 
it preys. A comparative study of insect and 
plant anatomy will make this point very 
clear, and for an example we may refer to 
the structure of respiratory organs in the case 
of the former. An insect breathes by means 
of minute pores, opening to the exterior over 
a great portion of its body-surface. As a re- 
sult of this anatomical fact a very useful 
weapon is placed in the hands of the horti- 
culturist who wishes to exterminate an insect 
pest, for these breathing pores’ may be 
blocked up with such substances as soft-soap. 
Suffocation of the enemy ensues. It is mani- 
festly impossible to suffocate a fungus— 
Heath Robinson himself would hesitate to 
depict such a process—and, with a single 
exception, all mechanical ruses for the de- 
struction of a fungoid pest must be ruled out. 

The important exception, however, is a 
method of eradication which is very largely 
practised when dealing with certain diseases, 
such as American (Gooseberry mildew. 
Diseased portions of a plant may be removed 
bodily and burnt. Such -a_ procedure, if 
carried out before spore-formation occurs, 
renders reproduction impossible, and_pre- 
vents the spread of a disease by infection. 

For other fungicidal measures we must 
resort to the use of substances which. act 
physiologically—actually poisoning the pest— 
while leaving the plant unharmed,-and this 
is by no means an easy matter. 

Most fungi can only be thus attacked 
during a certain phase in their life-history. 
Such pests live within the tissues of-the plant 
which they attack—feeding upon the juices 


of their victims—and come to the surface of. 
the affected organ only at a stage when for- ° 


mation of reproductive spores must take 
place in order that the fungus shall per- 
petuate its existence. This period alone, 
therefore, is the time at which portions of 
such an organism are exposed to the open 
air, and are hence vulnerable to the applica- 
tion of surface poisons. 


A few fungi locate their vegetative por-. 


tions, or mycelia, on the exterior of the host 
plant, being therefore susceptible to ‘‘sprays”’ 
during the greater part of their life-history. 
These pests nourish themselves by the intro- 
duction of numerous ‘‘ suckers ”’ through the 


‘skin’? of the diseased organ, but such 
species are in a minority. A fungus spore is 
very roughly analagous to the seed of a 
flowering plant. Ht fulfils the same func- 
tion. It passes from victim to victim in 
much the same varied manner as that in 
which seed-distribution occurs. The agency 
of wind is the most natural method, and 
some spores are capable of being wafted 
through far greater distances than are the 
seeds of the Dandelion and Thistle. Many 
such spores, in the unripe stage, are suffi- 
ciently thin-walled to permit the penetration 
of poisorrous liquids sprayed on to them. 
Others, and especially those which, lying 
dormant in the soil, serve for the perpetua- 
tion of a disease from year to year, are pro- 
tected by 1a thick, tough covering, which no 
quantity of poison can penetrate. - 

There is a stage, however, in the life of 
every spore, when it can be killed with cer- 
tainty, and this stage is the moment when 
the spore begins, to germinate. 


come into contact with suitable food material, 
such as a healthy green leaf of a species 
which they are -able to infect. The process 
of germination involves the extrusion of a 
microscopic ‘* germ-tube,’? which may have 
the power of penetrating through the ‘“‘skin” 
of such a leaf, and, in due course, of pro- 
ducing a fully-grown fungus within the 
tissues. 

This process is termed ‘‘ Infection.” 

Immediately the germ-tube has safely 
entered the leaf it is immune to poisons, but 
the critical period is the interval between the 
commencement of growth of the tube and its 
penetration of the ‘‘ skin.” 

This fact is made use of by the farmer, 
who sprays against Potato blight. By such 
a process the leaves of healthy Potato plants 
are coated with a solution of copper sulphate 
and lime, and hence will not allow the 
germination of spores on their surfaces. This 
is really an instance of the prevention of a 
disease. 

The cure of fungoid pests is a more diffi- 
cult matter. The method of poisoning is not 
very successful-once a fungus has become 
established, and the control of such pests 
may be said to depend firstly upon their pre- 
vention, and secondly upon the destruction 
of infective material. Sometimes, as in the 
disease known as silver-leaf, a pests spends 
the spore-forming portion of its existence on 
dead plants, and such material may have no 
connection whatever with the original living 
victim. Hence it is essential not only to 
watch plants which are suspected of liability 
to attack, but also carefully to eliminate any 
other substance which may act as a 
‘“ carrier’? of disease. 4 

Enough has been indicated in the foregoing 
paragraphs .to render obyious the fact that 
disease fungi differ very much amongst 
themselves in their habit of growth. A suit- 
able treatment for one species will not neces- 
sarily be Successful in the case of another. 


Fungi vary in the season at which they are 


vulnerable; they differ in their occasional 
choice of an ‘‘ alternate ‘host ’’ (a plant which 
acts asa‘ carrier.’’ of disease), and, whereas 
some pests live on the surface of an infected 
part, others burrow deeply into the tissues 
and are only visible as fungi during the re- 
productive period. 

‘A study of the habits of individual - pests 


has led in many cases to. standard methods _ 


for their extermination. By taking an 
interest in the life-histories of diseases the 


grower may learn to appreciate that system 


of applying his remedial measures which will 
prove most effective in dealing with his 
fungoid enemies. Sods 


Fungus — 
spores, as a rule, will not do this until they 
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Insect pests of {fruit-trees 
There are many pitfalls in the culture of 
fruit, and insect pests are the cause of many ~ 


of them. “Of course, some districts suffer 


worse than others in this way, but where the 
cultivation of fruit is carried on extensively, 
as in Kent, Cambridgeshire, -and the 
Evesham district, one naturally expects to ~ 
find atleast a-fair representation of nearly 
all the insect pests of fruit-trees, and, as a ~ 
rule, the entomologist who journeys to such — 
districts with the idea of making a study of © 
insect life is not disappointed through being 
unable to find any. One pest that is notori- 
ous for its persistence is the <a 


APPLE BLOSSOM WEEVIL (Anthonomus 
pomorum). It is difficult to control, and in 
parts where this pest has firmly established” 
itself the untiring efforts of growers seem to ~ 


only keep it in check, to exterminate it com-_ 


pletely being, as a-rule, impossible, When 
the flower-buds of the Apple are fairly well 
developed in spring the female weevil gets 


‘busy laying a single egg in each. ‘The re-~ 
-sultant grub is white with a black head, and — 


to sustain itself feeds upon the stamens and 
ovary, while the petals wither and never — 
open. Blossoms so attacked ultimately die 
and fall off, and if a large percentage has — 
suffered the ultimate crop of fruit will, © 
naturally, be reduced to a minimum. With 


- this pest—and -all. others for that matter— ~ 
cleanliness is the primary requisite as a 


means of prevention. In large orchards ~ 
where trees are liable to become mossy and 


‘covered with loose bark some of the weevils — 


will hibernate on the trees, and a winter 
wash, or perhaps later on a lime wash, will 

destroy many of them. If the Moss and ~ 
rough bark can be removed from the trunks 

before applying the wash the operation will ~ 
prove more effective. The removal of all 
rubbish from the ground and clearing hedge 

bottoms and ditches will be helpful. The 

females seldom fly, but crawl up the trunks, ~ 
and many of them may be intercepted by > 

tying strips of brown paper or tarpaulin _ 
thickly smeared with cart-grease round the ™ 
trunk at the beginning of April and onwards, 

and removed again. in autumn and burnt. — 
4 method which originated in France, where 

the Apple-blossom weevil has been particu 

larly troublesome, is to spread cloths under 
trees that are known to be affected, then, by 
shaking the small trees and branches, the ” 
weevils drop on to the cloths and may be™ 
destroyed. The best time to do this is in 
April and eatly May, especially on fine days” 
when the eggs are being laid. The operation 
would only be possible in small orchards and © 
where a few trees are grown in gardens, but, ~ 
where possible, it is quite worth while. Un- 
fortunately, a really effective spray or other ~ 
means to exterminate this pest has yet to be 

discovered, so that one must, out of necessity, > 
resort to what might appear primitive ~ 
methods to even keep it in check. Another 
pest that will soon be awakening to activity, 





















Pum apuis (Aphis pruni). All varieties of 
Plum and Damson are attacked, and, I be-~ 
lieve, the Peach, Apricot, and even Apple are ~ 
susceptible to it. Small black eggs are laid 
on the twigs and buds in autumn, and during 
early spring produce young ‘‘ mother queen ” 
aphides, which, in turn, reproduce living 
young. The curling of leaves, which eventu- 
ally die, and poorly-developed fruit that often. 
falls before it is ready to gather is a sign that 
the Plum aphis is present. Lime washes ap-" 
plied in March and April are usually found” 
to be effective, and contact insecticides, such 
as paraffin emulsion and nicotine with soft 
soap, are good. remedies. An important 
point is to keep a close watch in order to dis 
cover the attack-in its early stages and apply 
the remedies to prevent the leaves becoming 
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curled and filthy from the excrement of the 
insects. The growth is very liable to be 
checked in spring. By this time the 

~ Brack CuRRANT MITE; or “ big-bud,”” will 
be apparent, and this, no doubt, is the worst 
of the pests, or, at any rate, there are but 
few more dreaded. In spite of untiring 
efforts on the part of investigators who have 
carried out careful research there seems to 
be no effective remedy for this: There would 
be a fortune awaiting the man who could dis- 
‘cover a substance that would put “ paid ’’ to 
the existence of the Black Currant . mite. 
Certain varieties of Black Currants have, at 
one time and another, been supposed to be 
immune from it, but the reputation has not 
lived long. Methods of control are, as yet, 


are growing tired of trying to combat the 
pest, are continually grubbing up large areas 
of Currants and growing Gooseberties, etc., 
instead. When the swollen buds are but few 


infected branches or the bush itself should be 
treated likewise. Clean culture and care to 
avoid overcrowding should at all times be 
observed. H. W. STENNING. 
The Gardens, Ebrington Hall, Campden, 


Glos. 


- CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Single Chrysanthemums _ 


_ Each year shows an increasing interest in 
this elegant class. Cultivated well, and the 
branches considerably thinned, examples are 
noted at the exhibitions of lovely colour com- 
bined with taking shape and lasting quali- 
ties. To me undisbudded singles do not 
appeal as seen at the shows. They rarely 
look fresh, and, through travelling and other 
causes, quickly put on a tired and dirty ap- 
pearance. This form at home, when 
decorating has to be thought of, the spray, 
’ maturally-grown single, is charming. 
Although a great number of new varieties 
springs up each season it cannot be said that 
improvement is particularly rapid; the sorts 


p 


deat. Single forms favoured to-day may be 
less rounded in shape than those- which 
dleased in the early period of their popu- 
arity, but certainly the more recent examples 
are gains from an artistic standpoint; more 
lasting, too, on account of more than one 
tow of florets, as of old, being countenanced. 
My ideal, after the year’s experience with 
Varieties, is Susan, which originated as a 
sport from the pink Molly Godfrey. The 
shading may be described as pink on bronze, 
ind it is an exceptional kind for decoration. 
It thas sometimes occurred that the habit 
pf growth of the singles generally might be 
jmproved; that is, a dwarfer plant would be 
‘ommendable, but really height does not so 
much matter, as the taste, when in a cut 
itate, is for stems of considerable length. 
To get over this difficulty in a small way, 
meny rate, is to tip the points of the little 
ants in early spring. This makes several 
nches towards dwarfness in their ultimate 
leight, and takes away a leggy look. I find, 
00, it is a good plan to grow a pair of plants 
n each pot, and sufficient stems are thus 
tained from the early stage. Singles for 
show are treated unlike those intended for a 
juantity of blossom, inasmuch as the number 
of branches or main stems must be curtailed, 
and when the flower-buds appear each of 
he branches ds allowed to perfect one bloom 
nly. It can hardly be otherwise, for crown 
suds come singly, and these, as in the case 
o£ the huge Japanese blooms, must be 


elected for highly-developed specimens, as 
‘he singles, even if they do not take so long 
n opening from the bud state as does the type 


jamed, want, indeed, considerable time. 





but experiments, and market growers, who. 


they should be taken off and burnt; badly- 


- 


already in cultivation are, indeed, difficult to. 
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How many or how few blooms may be left 


on a plant or plants in one pot depends upon - 


the strength of such, but a number from 
half-a-dozen to a dozen may be mentioned as 
suitable generally. ‘Loo few would be ‘likely 
to produce coarse samples and over-many 
small ones; the happy medium is that which 
brings out these charming disbudded singles 
at their best. 

The aim of the grower should be to get 
nicely-matured growth by giving the plants 
abundant space and in the open during the 
growing season. The various shifts into 
larger pots must be given before the roots 
have had a chance to become potbound; that 
is, up to the final size, which may be the 
g-inch, or 16’s as known technically. Sweet, 
fresh loam with an addition of mortar-rubble 
would be good enough for anyone in all 
stages, because the stimulating required late 
in the season may be given by the aid of 
manures, liquid or otherwise. 

In naming the varieties that follow, I will 
not claim that they are absolutely the best 
from the very large number of sorts in com- 
merce. Individual taste always comes in in 
selections, but I do think that any cultivator 
may, with safety, try them, knowing. the 
same to be satisfactory. In the matter of 
variety raisers have yet something to pro- 
vide ; more sorts that flower late in the season 
are wanted. Single Chrysanthemum blooms 
at.Christmas would be most useful. Some 
kinds, like Molly Godfrey, say, may, by keep- 
ing the plants in quite cool conditions, be 
made to last; mostly, however, the singles 
have a habit of becoming stale very quickly. 


VARIETIES FOR. EXHIBITION. — Absolute 
(yellow, suffused red), Bronze Molly Godfrey, 
Catriona (old rose), Crimson Velvet, Gem 
(white), Juno (deep rose), Margaret (light 
bronze), Lady Astor (dark crimson), Lizzie 
Robertson (rich yellow), Mrs. W. J. Godfrey 
(peach-pink), Mrs. T. Hancock (fawn colour), 
Molly Godfrey (clear pink), Mrs. W. T. 
Smith (white), Phyllis Cooper (yellow), San- 
down. Radiance (crimson), and Susan (pink 
and bronze). Suitable kinds for growing 
without thinning the buds to any great extent 
would be :—Absolute, Bronze Molly Godfrey, 
Elfrida (bronze), Florrie King (pink), Lady 
Astor, Mary Morris (apricot), Mavis. (deep 
orange), Merstham Jewel (yellow, suffused 
red), Mensa (white), and Miss Goodburn 
(crimson lake). 

It is no surprise to me to find that, as re- 
marked, improvement in the singles is slow, 
for my idea is that the best will be obtained 
in attempting to produce the double forms. 
Inter-bred, the former may be reared as easily 
as Mustard and Cress, but the latter is a 
more serious proposition. However, in this 
second case we are the more likely to get 
what is required—that is, sorts of high 
quality. Mayrorp. 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


Indoor plants in small pots 


Plants that are kept indoors are often in a 
far from satisfactory condition, and in many 
cases it arises from ithe pots being too large. 
Where the treatment of plants is but little 
understood there is a great tendency to over- 
water them, sand, consequently, when the 
pots are small and therefore full of roots, 
there is far less probability of causing mis- 
chief by an overdose of ‘water than would be 
the case if the plants were in larger pots and 
a greater quantity of soil around the roots. 
It is surprising what fine Palms can be grown 


_in quite small pots if they are not allowed to 


suffer from want of water jand sare assisted 

by an occasional dose of some stimulant. 

There are now many concentrated manures 

that can be used indoors without any un- 
P ; 
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pleasant effects, all of which are very good if 
applied according to instructions. In using 
any of these manures for ithe first. time care 
should be itaken not to overdo it, as it is far 
better to give two small doses than an ex- 
cessivé one. A little stimulant about once a 
month during the growing season wiill suffice 
to keep such plants as are above indicated in 
good condition. 

A fruitful source of ill-health in the case of 
plants that are kept in a dwelling-house is 
that they are a good deal exposed to draughts, 
and are, consequently, subject to extremes 
both of temperature and water; for, while an 
excess of 'this latter must be guarded against 
(and the use of small pots does this effec- 
tually), if fine-foliaged plants are once 
allowed to get dry they are often irreparably 
injured. That annual repotting is by no 


méans necessary in order to maintain indoor * 


plants in good thealth is shown by an 
Aspidistra that I have kept in a sitting-room 
in a smoky district for seven years, during 
which time it has been repotted but twice, 
and it is now a splendid specimen in robust 
health. True, the watering during that 
period has been carefully done and the plant 
assisted ‘with an occasional stimulant, while 
the foliage is always kept clean—another very 
important item, A. G. 


Ubiquitous window plants 


There are certain plants which have long 
been regarded as favourites for window cul- 
ture; you meet with them in country districts 
very often in all parts of England. In cot- 
tage homes they are to be found all the year 
round, for the reason that the window itself 
represents all the ‘‘ glass’’ accommodation 
the owner can lay claim to. These plants 
are as diverse as it is possible to be. One 
notices, time and again, that old favourite 
Vallota purpurea, the Scarborough Lily. As 
is known, it is extremely showy. when in 
bloom and needs fhothing in, the way of 
fastidious culture to grow it. to perfection. 
The Clivia is another plant yielding a pro- 
fusion of Lily-like blossoms in early summer, 
and succeeds under similar conditions as the 
first-named, but for window gardening they 
have another value, and it lies in the foliage, 
as, when not in flower, both of them pass 
muster and are often used along with 
Aspidistras as foliage plants. Those curious 
plants, Phyllocactuses, ate frequently to be 
met with occupying positions in windows, 
their gaunt disjointed stems having about 


them little to attract, yet when their gorgeous 


flowers open, one forgets their shortcomings 
in the matter of foliage. There is no, more 
popular trailing subject for a window than 
either the blue or white form of Campanula 
isophylla. How many a time has one caught 
sight of the ropes of bloom depending be- 
tween white curtains in cottage homes! 
MIDLANDER. 


Annuals for the greenhouse 


and windows 

It. is, I think, a mistake to consider 
annuals only in the light of their fitness for 
beautifying the garden when so much may 
be done with them as pot plants for green- 
house and window adornment. In looking 
forward to the summer and considering what 
may ‘be done to furnish the house in order to 
lend, variety and charm to it we should not 
leave them out of our calculations. A few 
are suggested:—Nemesias, Rhodanthes, 
Schizanthuses, and Mignonette.. To these 
may be added Verbenas and Petunias, which 
may be treated as annuals. They should all 
be potted off singly, with the exception of 
Rhodanthes, which, if grown io to a dozen in 
a 6-inch pot, will make a beautiful display. 
Rhodanthe Manglesi and R. maculata alba 
are charming and never.fail to please. 

LEaHURST. 


~ 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EDITOR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more-than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Liltum candidum 

(R. Palmer).—If your plant has 10 growths 
it is evidently in robust health, and I should 
not, on any account, disturb, it.. My, ex- 
perience of this Lily is that, provided con- 
ditions are favourable, it is wiser, not to 
transplant it. Most members of the Lily 
family make roots from the stems, and it is 
these which give size to the blooms. I have, 
however, never seen any stem-roots on the 
old white Lily. On the contrary, it seems to 
do best when the bulbs are near the surface, 
and will thrive remarkably well when they 
are exposed to atmospheric influences. Some 
years ago I happened to drop a bulb on a 
spare bit of ground and forgot it. It re- 
mained there all through the winter, which 
was severe, and the following summer, when 
the temperature at times was very high, so 
that it was fully exposed to extremes of cold 
and heat. To-.my surprise it started into 
growth quite freely, bloomed well, and was 
the only plant that did not get the disease. 
That bulb has now a dozen good growths, 
and I do not intend to transplant it. No 
top-dressing has been given. It is only just 
covered bby the action of the worms. My ad- 
vice is not to meddle with this Lily when it is 
doing well. J. CORNHILL. 


Herbaceous Paonies 

(A.)—Many make a serious mistake in 
planting these flowers in cold and often 
shaded borders which, even though the soil 
may be in excellent condition, are not suitable 
to their culture. Your treatment appears to 
be correct as regards soil, etc., and unless the 
plants are in the shade it is difficult to say 
what is the cause of your trouble. The best 
season for planting Pzonies is September and 
October, as new roots are in course of for- 
mation at that time, and the plants more 
quickly become established. They do not, 
however, flower with any degree of freedom 
before the second or third year. To divide 
and transplant in spring when growth is 
active is fatal to success. 


Ants damaging Roses 

(W. C., Essex).—We have not experienced 
this trouble with ants. before among Roses, 
although we are well aware of their depreda- 
tions among fruits and other things. Messrs. 
Bentley and Sons, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull, 
supply what is known as ‘‘ Ant and Beetle 
Paste,’? and if you place a little of this on 
morsels of cheese, buttered bread, or among 
sugar, and lay it near the spot frequented by 
the ants your present trouble should dis- 
appear. E. M. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Trees and shrubs for seaside planting 
(Paketa).—Either of the following would 
be suitable for forming hedges near the sea ; 
Hawthorn, Euonymus japonica, | Atriplex 
halimus (grey leaves), Berberis stenophylla, 
B. Darwin, Tamarix tetandra, T. gallica, T. 
pentandra (these latter thrive on the most 


exposed cliffs), and Hippophee rhamnoides, 
either as a hedge or tree. Other shrubs in- 
clude Olearia Haasti, Bupleurum fruti- 
cosum, Aucuba japonica, Baccharis pata- 
gonica, New Zealand Veronicas, Gorse, Ulex 
europeeus, Erica cinerea, Box Thorn (Lycium 
chinense), Myricaria germanica, Salix caprea, 
the Common Hawthorn, Rosa rubiginosa 
(Sweet Briar), R. spinosissima, R. multi- 
flora, Cotoneaster bacillaris, 
sanguinea, - and Escallonia macrantha. 
Trees: Laburnum alpinum, Pinus Pinaster, 
P. sylvestris, P. Thunbergi, P. radiata 


(insignis), Cupressus macrocarpa, Quercus, 
Ilex, Wych Elm, Salix alba, Populus 
deltoidea, P. alba, the wild Pear (Pyrus 


communis), Mountain Ash (P. aucuparia), 
Whitebeam (P. Aria), and Pinus montana. 
E. M. 


A notable Laburnum 

I noticed recently in a neighbour’s garden 
here a large Laburnum bearing half its 
flowers of the usual yellow colour and the 
other half pink or purple. I have never seen 
such a thing before. Can you tell me any- 
thing about the phenomenon? 

Rye. . F. HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


[[he peculiar Laburnum tree which you 
have noticed carrying both yellow and purple 
flowers is Laburnum Adami, a well-known 
graft hybrid with the habit and aspect of the 
common Laburnum and with flowers like 
those of L. vulgare, also yellow flowers 
suffused with purple. It is one of the most 
interesting of all trees in ‘this country, and is 


now. fairly well distributed in English gar-. 


dens. The history of this remarkable tree is 
as follows:—It appeared in the nursery of 
M. Jean Louis Adam, at Vitry, near Paris, 
in 1825. Avccording to Adam’s account he 
had grafted the dwarf purple Broom (Cytisus 
purpureus) on a common Laburnum, and on 
the grafted plant a branch appeared with 
purplish-yellow flowers intermediate in hue 
between those of scion and stock, L. Adami, 
in fact, as we know it to-day. A few years 
after L. Adami had been put into commerce 
a further remarkable phenomenon was ob- 
served in connection with this tree. It was 
found that it had a tendency to ‘‘ sport” 
back more or less to both the parent types. 
This character it has maintained ever since, 
and. to-day almost every specimen of 
Laburnum Adami shows on its branches not 
only the hybrid itself, but species of pure Le 
vulgare and pure Cytisus purpureus that have 
sprung spontaneously from its tissues. All 
three flower together, the curious tufts of the 
Cytisus suggesting witches’ brooms. Many 
attempts have been made to reproduce L. 
Adami by grafting, as in the original, with- 
out success. Some authorities have, in times 
past, doubted the possibility of a hybrid being 
produced by grafting, but the correctness of 
Adam’s account has latterly been proved, and 
a similar instance has been brought to light 
of graft hybrids between Medlar and Haw- 
thorn. These graft hybrids have been termed 
‘‘ Chimzeras,”» because there seems to be a 


(Kleb). This disease seldom assumes epidemic 
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mixture of the parents in their tissues rather 
than a genuine and entire fusion. The outer 
tissues are often found, under the microscope, 
to’ resemble those of one parent, the inner 
ones those of the other.] 
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Diseased leaves and fruit of Gooseberry 

(Rev. J. J., Castlebar),—The disease pre- 
sent on your Gooseberries is Gooseberry 
‘Cluster Cup’”’ (Puccinia pringsheimiana) 


form. The fungus is interesting because, im 
common with some others of the “ rust 
diseases,” its life-history takes place in two 
different host plants. During the winter P? 
pringsheimiana forms black or brown 
streaks on sedges (Carex), forming in spring 
spores which infect the foliage and fruit of 
Gooseberries. The spores from the ‘ cluster 
cup’? stage on the Gooseberry infect sedges 
during the summer. Keeping down sedges 
near your Gooseberry bushes»is advisable, 
although there is plenty of evidence to show 
that the ‘“‘ cluster cup’ form can carry of 
from. year to year without sedges. All 
diseased leaves and fruits should be removed 
and burned and the bushes carefully watched 
for any further outbreak. . 
MISCELLANEOUS | 
Fertiliser for analysis toe 
(E..D. Long).—It is impossible for us te 
tell you precisely what the fertiliser contains 
unless an analysis is made. We cannot 
undertake to make. an analysis of soils of 
manures, but we can arrange for the sample 
to be analysed by the Consulting Chemist tt 
the Royal Horticultural Society (Dr 
Voelcker), or we could arrange with Messrs 
R. E. Evans and Co., Orpington, Kent, t 
carry out an analysis for you. A fee ‘is 
charged for analysis. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


A. Thomas.—1, Viburnum Tinus lucidunt 
2, Helxine Solieroli; 3, Selaginella uncinataj 
4, Maranta bicolor, 

C. C. Baker Cresswell.—The shrubby plan 
is Zanthorhiza apiifolia, or Yellow Ro 
native of the Eastern United States, where f 
extends from Pennsylvania to Florida. Ther 
is a figure of the plant in Mr. Bean’s famou 
work on Trees and Shrubs, page 690. Th 
generic name is sometimes spelt Xanthorhiza 
It is in no way connected with the Aralii 
family, but belongs, curiously enough» to thi 
Ranunculacez, or Buttercup, family. “| 

E. Foote. — Streptosolen (Browall | 
Jamesoni. —— 

C. C.—1, The specimen is Valeria 
pyrenaica, a native of the Pyrenees af 
Corbieres in France. It is naturalised 7 
some parts of this country. Eupatoriur 
purpureum, mentioned by you, grows 6 fee 
high or more and does not bloom @ 
autumn. The specimen smells strongly, lik 
several other of the Valetians; 2, should li 
to see better specimen. 

E. Harrington.—1, Camassia esculenta 3; 
Geranium nodosum. : : 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED |— 


E. Webb and Sons, Stourbridge.—_Veg 
table and flower seeds for summer af 
autumn sowing. 
British Overhead 
ton-on-Thames, Middlesex. 





Irrigation, Ltd., Sheppe 


4 
Tudor garden house | 
The picturesque Tudor garden house, illu 
trated in our review of the Chelsea Show 
issue May 24th, page 309, was exhibited 
our late and esteemed friend, Mr. Herbe 
Jones, whose business is now being carr 
on under the name of The Hesecolt 
Quarries and. Stone Works, Combe Dor 
Bath. ; sd 1 
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eo. > Summer 
{\, PINIONS vary as to the date the actual 
pruning or stopping of the shoots should 
be commenced, but all fruit growers are 
at one as regards the necessity, as well as 
the benefit derived from it, which is all to 
the good. Experienced writers chronicle the 
ractice they have found most successful in 
their efforts to secure well-ripened wood, 
without which there is but scant hope~of 
realising a plentiful supply of fruit-buds for 
another year. The removal, about mid- 
summer, of a preponderance of growth that 
is obstructing the sun and air cannot but have 
a most jbeneficial result. The more the 
shoots are crowded the greater the necessity 
for their early removal. The earliness of the 
district should be considered more than it is. 
It would be absurd for the northern grower 
to commence this work at the same time that 
the extreme southern or western growers do; 
our summers are longer, though, to counter- 
balance this, theirs is a much drier atmo- 
‘sphere towards autumn, a real help in ripen- 
‘ing the wood. Many successful cultivators 
begin stopping lateral growth quite early in 
May, notably in the case of the Apricot, by 
ipinching the same when it has made two or 
three perfect leaves. Then why not. other 
fruit-trees, especially those occupying wall 
Space? Some aver this very early pinching 
encourages growth at the base of the said 
‘shoots instead -of forming fruit-buds, but I 
think, on examination, it will be found, when 
‘stopping is practised at the third leaf, new 
|e will emanate from 
‘the second and third 
Jeaves, leaving the basal 
bud at the first full-sized 
Jeaf intact, which will 
eventually form a fruit- 
bud.» 
_ On the other hand, a 
‘number of growers defer 
ummer stopping until 
quite late in July, or even 
early August, so we must 
| suppose they find this 
treatment suitable or they 
igeoutd not adopt it. In 
|a kitchen garden where 
i fruit-growing is largely 
followed, this summer 
| growth becomes an eye- 
sore, whether on walls or 
jin the open, when order 
and neatness are looked 
te Similar to dis- 
| budding, it. should be 
carried out gradually, at- 
‘tending to the strongest 
5 shoots first, which are 
ey fa te 
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Pruning Fruit Trees 


usually towards the top, while some which 
are very weak may well be left alone until 
the second stopping takes place towards the 
end of August or early September, especially 
the Apple and Pear. There is usually a new 
shoot here and there “either misplaced or 


- crowding out those better placed that may, 


with advantage to the said tree, be cut away 
at its origin, or any extra robust shoots that 
are only robbing the weaker ones of their 
full share of sap at this time of the vear. 
Spurs must have all the light possible, and it 
applies more forcibly to wall trees that do 
not get the full benefit of the sun, those 
growing on north walls getting next to 
nothing, merely an hour or two towards late 
evening. Unless summer growth is subdued 
there is but little chance of the wood being 
thoroughly ripened, and instead of a good 
show of blossom annually we get but half 
what it ought to be in alternate years. The 
leading shoots may be leff intact where 
space permits until winter pruning is here, 
nailing or tying such shoots in the direction 
wished. Bush or pyramid trees in the open 
are all the better for the leader to be stopped 
if it has made over a foot of growth this 
season. The-check not only tends to the 
formation of fruit-buds near the base, but it 
diverts the flow of sap to other necessary 
parts of the tree as before mentioned. 
Standard trees of ‘the Apple and Pear seldom 
claim this attention, having more space to 
develop, but the Plum should certainly be 





Primula Allioni, a-very rare species from the Maritime Alps 


dealt with if the trees have made much 
luxuriant growth. In general, it is trees that 
are carrying but little fruit that make a deal 
of superfluous wood. . This sometimes per- 
plexes the grower as to whether he should 
prune now or leave until autumn and prune 
at the root. My advice would be to defer the 
stopping of the shoots until August, seeing 
to the roots later if necessary. Not a little 
depends upon the behaviour of the tree for 
the past year or two. 

The midsummer removal. of unnecessary 
wood carries with it many an insect pest that 
would prove destructive to foliage and fruit 
alike, probably, not only this season, but in 
succeeding ones, unless washing of the trees 
?s practised while in leaf as well as when 
dormant. J. MAyNE. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Flowers at Auchen Castle, Moffat 


Hardy shrubs, trees, and herbaceous plants 
are the leading features in the beautiful and 
admirably tended grounds of Sir William 
Younger, Bart., at Auchen Castle, Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, but the glass department, 
though not on an extensive scale, is exceed- 
ingly well cared for. Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations are great favourites with Lady 
Younger, and about 600 plants are grown. 
Among other flowers was an excellent strain 
of Cineraria stellata, with 
a number of particularly 
fine plants of Schizanthus, 


which, with | other 
annuals, are largely culti- 
vated for the decoration of 


the castle. 
VISITOR. 


Primula Allioni 

‘Last year I had the 
good fortune to see this 
rare Primula’ growing 
wild in the small crevices 
of hard limestone cliffs in 
the Maritime Alps. So 
far as 1 observed it is so 
very restricted in its 
natural habitat that it 
might be regarded as a 


dying species—it is a 
scarce plant even in 
Nature, and to remove a 
rare species from its 
home is little short of 
sacrilege. Needless to 


add, I did not collect it. 


368 


The flowers of this Primula are rosy-pink and 
very large for so small a plant. H.C, 


“Clay” Challenge Cup 


The Clay Challenge Cup presented -by 
Messrs. Clay for a Rose of good form and 
colour not in commerce, possessing the true 
old Rose scent, such as may be found in the 
old Cabbage or Provence Rose, in. Marie 
Baumann and General McArthur, will be 
offered at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fortnightly show at Vincent Square on July 
8th next. The scent known as ‘‘ Tea Rose” 
is not, for this competition, to be accounted 
the true old Rose scent. Not more than 
three varieties may be shown by any one 
competitor, and at least three and not more 
than six cut blooms of each variety are re- 
quired. The cup will only be awarded once 
for the same Rose. It is hoped that this year 
all the leading Rose growers in the United 
Kingdom will send in entries for this cup. 
The public shows each year an increasing 
interest in Roses, especially those possessing 
the true old Rose scent, and the Royal 
Horticultural Society hopes that Messrs. 
Clay’s. generosity in presenting this cup will 
lead to the introduction of new Roses with 
good scent. 


The decorative Dahlia 

The Dahlia in its many improved varieties 
is rapidly becoming a popular flower not only 
for garden decorative purposes, but for use 
in the home, and in this connection the 
National Dahlia Society has made arrange- 
ments with certain wholesale florists in 
Covent Garden and certain retail florists in 
the West End of London to take cut Dahlia 
blooms in the season and bring them to the 
notice of the public for table .and other 
domestic decorative purposes. The schedule 
of the N.D.S. is this year’ made attractive; 
it may be obtained from the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. V. F. E. S. Stephens, The Limes, 17, 
Elers Road, Ealing, W. 13. 


Rhododendron Cunningham’s White in 


Dumfriesshire 
Visiting the gardens of Sir William 
Younger, Bart., at Auchen Castle, Moffat, 
Dumfriesshire, in the first week of June, I 
was pleased to see such generous masses of 
this fine old Rhododendron in full bloom, 
while few of the hundreds of other Rhodo- 
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dendrons—a great feature of Auchen Castle 
—were in bloom. There the Rhododendrons 
are planted in big masses and boldly grouped. 
In this comparatively late district a fortnight 
at least. would elapse before many were in 
flower, while Cunningham’s White, with a 
few more, were at their best. VISITOR. 


Carpenteria californica in S.W. Scotland 

This shrub, generally grown on walls here, 
has suffered severely. during the past winter 
and spring. So far none of the plants ap- 
pear to have been killed outright, but those I 


Snails 


I am very pleased to see your corre- 
spondent’s article re ‘‘ Snails,” issue May 
roth, page 275. Wery few people realise their 
food value is nearly equal to that of an 
oyster. There are sever.l of the large snails, 
as eaten in Paris restau: ants, in Chedworth 
Woods, in Gloucestershire. These are sup- 
posed to have originally been brought over by 
the Romans, who ‘had a camp near by. 
took several of these with me to France on 
my last visit, and an expert told me they are 
identical with the ‘‘Escargots de Bourgogne”’ 
eaten in France. They are very easy to 
breed; in fact, all that is necessary is a good 
supply of fresh leaves of Cabbage or Lettuce. 
The ordinary garden snail is also eaten 


largely in France, and is quite as good as the 


others. Remember, this snail eats nothing 
of an offensive nature, and it is not exposed 
to the filth as is the oyster or mussel. Any- 
thing is thrown in the sea, which is not 
the case in the ordinary. garden or planta- 
tion; and finally, if the snail is cooked as in 
the manner I give below it will be found a 
fine substitute .for shellfish and more 
nourishing. ™ 

I might add that the large snail found in 
Chedworth Woods is out of season the same 
months as the oyster. The price in France 
is 4 francs 50 centimes a dozen, while for the 
garden snail 1 franc a half-pint is generally 
the price. I do not speak as a Frenchman, 


Euphorbia Wulfeni. 
heads of greenish-yellow bloom are about 1 foot long. 


The great 


/ r see 
vhave seen*in several gardens in different 


Correspondence > 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is | 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


~ Remove the snails from their shells and was 


































localities in S.W. Scotland have been badly 
cut and disfigured. This has been the case 
both with those in seaboard and inland gar 
dens, and one exceedingly fine and large 
specimen which has been for many years on 
a south wall in a garden near mine has been 
badly cut. This appears to be due, not only 
to the sunless season we had last year, but 
mainly to wet weather followed by frost and 
snow. C. californica is hardy in the south 
west of Scotland if given the protection of ¢ 
Wall naps S. ARNOTT. — 


who has been born and bred to eat snails, but 
as wn Englishman over here, who has 
acquired the taste and has found them exce 
lent.. I am sure. there is, a market ‘fog 
English snails-in Soho restaurants in Lone 
don, where a large quantity is eaten and 
hitherto have been exported from France. | 

The method of cooking is as follows := 
Place the snails in cold-water in a saucepan 
at the bottom of which is a large well- 
washed cinder. Boil until they are tender, 


in cold water, thus removing any froth tha’ 
has collected. Cover the snails with a sauce 
made of chopped parsley and melted butter, 
season to taste, and replace in their shells. 
Place on a plate with the mouth of the shel 
upwards and warm in the oven. 

W. Watson. 

63, Rue Champailler, Calais, France. 


Euphorbia Wulfeni 


l N the early days of May, when the wealth 
of blossom that comes later in the month 
has not yet appeared, it is fortunate that we 
have the abundant bloom of this fine 
Euphorbia. Moreover, it stands nearly alone 
as a large flowering plant at the time of year, 
The great heads of greenish-yellow ne | 
are about 1 foot long by 8 inches through. As 
the season. advances they fade to a greenef 
colour.. It is the finest for garden use of the 
large Euphorbias. In common with others 
of its kind it is well to plant young ones every 
few years, for when it has come to its fourth 
year there are fewer blooming shoots and the 
strength of the plant appears-to be spent. It 
can be propagated by cuttings of small basal 
shoots or by seed. It often sows itself. «| 


G, J. 


Rhododendron villosum 


‘Peter the Hermit’s”? experience with 
“Rhododendron species so greatly exceeds 
imine that I hesitate to express dissent from 

-anything he says about them. — Therefore 
when he describes the flowers of R. villosum 
as being in ‘* shades of light purple, usually 
with yellow spots’’ (page 342) 1 must com 





" elude that he has a different strain from thost 


growing here,. which bear blossoms 0 

' vehement reddish-purple, dangerously neai 
strong magenta on a dull day, but lighting 
up toa splendid hue when the sun shine! 
through them. Flowering at the same timy 
as R. triflorum, they provide a striking con 
trast to the \pale yellow flowers of tha 
species. - ) ! ‘ 
~The accident by which ‘‘ Peter th 
Hermit”? was supplied with R. triflorun 
under the misleading name of R. triphyllun 
has its parallel in the mis-naming of R. nerii 
florum, which ‘unfortunately has been regis 
tered officially as the title of a fine species 
No doubt this was a misreading of R. nerii 
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, plants will suffer from drought. 












June 21, 1924~ . 


folium, for the intense scarlet, tubular flowers 
‘of this shrub bear no resemblance to those of 
Oleander (Nerium), ,whereas its leaves, 
especially in some varieties of this Rhododen- 
-dron, are somewhat like those of Oleander. 
_ Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL, ° 


~ 


Anemone sylvestris 


flower bloom with the profuseness it is dis- 
playing this year. It has run about freely, 
taking up more room than was originally 
allotted to it, and even spreading into the 
gravel path, where it seems just as much at 
home as in its proper quarters. It seems to 
flourish in any soil, but it is blooming with 
the greatest freedom in a part of the rock 
garden where the soil is very limy and dry, 
and pretty well in full sun. It is reallv a 
beautiful plant and most attractive when 
flowering so freely. London soot seems to 
have no terrors for it. Besides the typical 
single form I also grow a double one which 
is quite pretty. W. O. 


What are spring-sown Onions? 


I should like to know if results of Onion- 
seed sown on December 21st in boxes and 
transplanted can be classed as spring-sown 
Onions. Two well-known judges awarded 
these Onions first prize in our show last vear, 
Even after their attention had been drawn to 
them and had their pedigree explained they 
still maintained they must be classed as 
spring-sown Onions, and made the above 
award. Gro. J. HOLDSWORTH. 


[It is fairly obvious that Onions sown 
on December 21st are not ‘‘ spring-sown,”’ 
but it must be remembered that the in- 
dividual opinions of judges vary to an extra- 
ordinary extent, and when any particular 
point is left to the discretion of the judges 
we must, perforce, abide by their decision— 
within obvious limits, of -course. The 
remedy in a case like this is in the 
hands of the schedule makers, and. condi- 
tions must be clearly set forth. We advise 
three classes for Onions, as follows :— 


(1) Onions autumn-sown in the open 
ground; : 
(2) Onions spring-sown in the open 
_ ground, and 
~ (3) Onions 
'* conditions), 


or, in the case of small allotment shows, two 
classes :— 

(1) Onions autumn and winter sown 
i (winter is December, January, and 
* February). 
(2) Onions spring-sown in the open. 
Probably, in the case under review the 
schedule merely stated ‘‘ auturn-sown”’ 
‘and ‘‘ spring-sown,” and the 
‘sown Onions being neither, the judges had 
either to disqualify them or bring them under 
ne of the above headings, and as those 
Sown under glass in January or February 
‘would most likelv be called ‘‘ spring” sown, 
they no doubt felt justified in including also 
those sown in December. By arranging the 
classes as suggested above, these difficulties 
would be eliminated.] 
* 


7: Earthing up Potatoes 
‘In the notes for ‘‘ The Week’s Work, 


(without any governing 


Southern Counties’*in your issue of May 31st, 


_(p. 334), Mr. E. Markham advises. us 
when earthing up Potatoes not to draw the 
ridges up to a sharp angle, otherwise the 
In another 
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paper (June 5th, 1924) an expert advises 


differently. He tells us to finish the ridges 


off at as sharp a point as may,be done, and 


leaving the tops of the ridges open enables 


i 


| to remember that the old-fashioned method of 
| 
| 
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/ 1 have never had this pretty little’ Wind- 


December- - 


The Snowdrop Anemone (A. sylvestris) 
flowering freely in a rock garden in 
full sun. ; 


the spores of Phytophthora infestans to still 
further infect the plants. 

In view of these. two statements what are 
we going to do? I am all in favour of 
finishing off the ridges at a sharp angle. 
Not only does this act as a deterrent to the 
disease, but in a season of drought like 1g21 I 
found Potato ridges so finished off less dry 
inside than those left flat (or open) at the top, 
while in a normal season the rainwater lodg- 
ing in the hollows between the ridges easily 
soaks thrdugh and reaches the growing 
tubers from below instead of from above. I 
have never yet found finishing the ridges off 
at a sharp angle conducive to drought. Per- 
haps other readers may like to give us their 
views. . What does the market gardener 
advocate ? E. A. SAUNDERS, 


Great Stukeley Vicarage, Huntingdon. 


Impatiens not germinating 


Has any reader of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
had any difficulty in getting Impatiens White 
Queen to germinate? _I have sown it under 
various methods, but so far have failed to get 
it to come up. I have sown it in the open 
ground, under a bell-glass, in a cold frame, 
and also in warm house, but have not yet had 
a single plant come pup. I have had seeds 
from two different nirseries, but none of the 
seed has grown. I should be glad to hear if 
other readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
have had trouble in getting the seed to 
germinate. Aso M3S; 


The home of the Nilgiri Lily 

I think you might be interested to hear of 
the conditions that the Nilgiri Lily lives in. 
Ootacamund is on a plateau 8,000 feet above 
sea level, and most of the country is very 
grassy downland with plenty of peaty bogs 
and streams. The Lily always grows in ex- 
posed places at the edge of bogs or streams, 
and flowers during the south-west monsoon 
in July, August, and September, when the 
climate is very likethat of Scotland. It lives in 
intense drought during the winter, as no rain 
falls after October till the middle or end of 
April, and the bogs and streams dry up. 
There are sharp frosts at night, but the sun 
is very hot and strong. The days are abso- 
lutely cloudless, but the air temperature 
never rises above 60 degs. This Lily is very 





‘basis of a dollar annual subscription. 
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difficult to obtain, as it is now under the pro- 
tection of the India Forest Department, and 
there is a fine if anyone is found digging up 
the bulbs... This law was brought in as 
thousands of bulbs were dug up by visitors to 
the hills. It increases very slowly in its 
wild state, but much more freely in the few 
gardens where grown, and well-established 
bulbs have three to four flowers on a stem in 
their wild state. I have never seen more than 
two flowers on a stem. I have been told that 
new bulbs form on the roots some _ inches 
away from the flowering bulb. It seeds 
freely, but I have never heard of anyone try- 
ing to increase it by seed. 
H: Money. 
Guindy, Saidapet P.O., Madras, India. 


Membership in American societies 


Mr. Sturtevant’s letter on the subject of 
the American Iris Society’s Bulletin is inter- 
esting, and the invitation. for some English 
admirers of that flower to join the Society is 
not without its importance. There are now, 
perhaps, as many American special floricul- 
tural societies as there are here. They have 
their Rose, Carnation, Chrysanthemum, 
Gladiolus, Paony, Sweet Pea, and Iris 
Societies, all of which are issuing publica- 
tions of some kind for the benefit of their 
members. 

But from my point of view there is one 
deterrent to English growers joining these 
American sociéties which the authorities con- 
nected with them appear to have overlooked. 
It is that the annual subscription is too high 
and out of all proportion to the benefits that 
English members can receive. 

Personally, I should like to join them all, 
and so, regularly receive the bulletins, etc., 
that they publish, but were I to do so it 
would be paving a very high price to secure 
such floricultural literature. 

An American member can attend the meet- 
ings and exhibitions of the society besides 
receiving the official publications, and there- 
fore gets better value for his money than any 
member resident on this side of the Atlantic. 
The. latter, while expressing’ his sympathy 
with the objects of the society, receives 
nothing—in most cases but a little pamphlet, 
which is very dear at the price. Three 
dollars—or in some cases it is two—is very 
different from the average minimum sub- 
scription to an ordinary special floricultural 
societv. in this country. We have some, 
notably the Pansy societies, to which the sub- 
scription is only half-a-crown a year, and 
others which have only quite recently raised 
theirs to seven shillings and sixpence. 

In my opinion, foreign members of Ameri- 
can societies might well be admitted on the 
They 
can take no part in the administration of the 
society, they can serve on no committees, 
thev can attend none of the societv’s shows, 
and all they get is, as I have before pointed 
out, a schedule or a _ bulletin which, 
although of interest to some, has very little 
interest to others, especially that person com- 
monly and self-satisfiedly stvled the practical 
man. C. HARMAN PAYNE. 


My favourite Roses, and why 


As a lifelong reader of your excellent paper 
I should like to call vour readers’ attention 
to the splendid booklet on. Roses, ‘‘ My 
Favourite Roses, and Why,”’ advertised and 
published by Mr. R. Murrell, ‘‘ Rose Acre,” 
Shepperton-on-Thames. It is excellent, and 
the coloured plates are wonderfully got up 
and are so true to the splendid varieties they 
represent. Anyone who is interested in 
Roses should not fail to send for this booklet. 

J. W. Date. 
The Lodge, Wrest Park, 
Silsoe, Ampthill, Beds. 
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There are many exquisite little 
homes in order that we may see and study them in all 


a map of Europe spread out in front of 
you and said to yourself, ‘‘ Now, where 


39 


| AVE you ever sat down at a table with 


am I going to spend my holiday this year? 

I must say I have often done so, and, in 
consequence, I have found myself in some 
very interesting and remote parts of the 
Bernese Oberland of Switzerland, the 
Rhodope Mountains of Bulgaria, the wild 
Pyrenees separating France and Spain, 
among the exquisite pinnacles of the 
Dolomites in Italy and Austria, and in the 
rugged Maritime Alps noted for their rich 
flora in France and Italy. 

In paying a visit to any of these mountain 
ranges I have, naturally, been influenced by 
the wild flora; in fact, the study of alpine 
flowers in their mountain homes has been 


uppermost in my thoughts during these 
wanderings. 
What thrills await the plant lover! Any- 


Ly 


} 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


HOMES OF THE ALPINE FLOWERS | 


Alpines, especially in the higher Alps, that must be visited in their natural 
their luxuriance and appreciate their full beauty 


comfortably carry in a capacious ruck sac. 
{ consider the most important part of equip- 
ment is a. thordughly sound and. well-oiled 
pair of boots, which I prefer to have well 
nailed by a shoemaker in the Alps before 
making the first ascent. 

A stout Alpenstock and good maps are 
essentials. Many an Alpine holiday has been 
spoilt through wearing new and unsuitable 
boots. A serious mountain expedition such 
as only. experienced mountaineers should 
embark upon involves a certain amount of: 
rock work, when it may be absolutely neces- 
sary to provide oneself with an ice axe and 
crampons or climbing irons. As a rule, the 
guide will provide a rope, ‘and here, let.it be 
said, that many.a good man has been lost to 
mountaineering because he tackled a difficult 
climb without a guide. ! 

These notes, however, are not written for 
the serious climber who is in his element 





June in an Alpine valley: Poet’s Narcissi at Montreux 


one with an eye for a good plant fully ap- 
preciates this fact. A shady copse on a steep 
bank near the Schipka Pass, full of that 
hardy Gesnerad, Haberlea rhodopensis, was 
worth journeying all those hundreds of miles 
to see. And oh, the excitement of Herr 
Kelleret as he emerged through the bushes 
with a plant of Haberlea bearing pure white 
flowers! I often wonder if Kellerer is still 
looking after the Royal Gardens at. Sofia, 
and what those gardens are like at the pre- 
sent time. There can, I think, be little doubt 
but what these gardens are still rich in rare 
Alpines, for King Boris, like Kellerer, his 
able gardener, is a keen plantsman, and are 
not their names immortalised in some of the 
most exclusive Alpines in cultivation ? 
Turning our attention to other places we 
can picture Ramondias and the Queen of the 
Saxifrages in the Pyrenees, or the Garland 
flower, Gentians, vast stretches of Violas, 
Primulas, and Harebells on the slopes of the 
Jura. Are not they worth going far to see? 


Equipment needs careful preparation 

If you are making short stays in Alpine 
huts my advice is to travel lightly. For 
my own part I take no more than I can 


when scaling a precipitous rocky mountain 
face or performing chamois ‘‘ stunts” on the 
fierce-looking pinnacles in the Dolomites; 
the reader we have in mind is the plant-lover 
—-not the plant collector—who is. prepared. 
to scramble up a mountain side without the 
paraphernalia of guides and ice axes for the 
sheer enjoyment of the floral feasts that 
await him, and, it may be, of comparing the 


flowers of the high Alps with those in the ~ 


small patches of his own rock garden. 
When the plant lover has reached an altitude 
at which vegetation ceases he will do well to 
leave the higher pinnacles to the experienced 
climber armed with ice axe, crampons, and 
rope—at least, that is my experience, especi- 
ally in the Dolomites. ; 
Switzerland has many advantages over 
other Alpine regions’ and the hotel accom- 
modation is exceedingly good throughout the 
country. It has been my lot to stay at places 
in the Pyrenees, Maritimes, and Balkans, 
where the accommodation, to put it mildly, 
has been of the most primitive kind, but in 
Switzerland the hotels are clean and com- 
fortable; even the Swiss huts are models of 
cleanliness. In passing, ‘I might say that 
to the able-bodied man or woman there is no 
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lightful than to invade the recesses of the 
























































method of enjoying Alpine scenery more de 


mountains by means of the well-known 
passes. Those who would know more about 
the means. of crossing from one region to 
another by means of these high routes can 
obtain full particulars from the Swiss 
Federal Railways Publicity Office, Carlto 
House, 11b, Regent Street, IS.W. 1. Front 
the same source may be obtained a booklet 
on mountaineering and Alpine passes, with 
notes on mountain’ flowers, by Henry 
Correvon, who is so well known to a great 
many of our readers. : 3 
The plant-lover will do well to avoid 
making too long a stay in: those popular 
centres of Switzerland that are crowded out 
with tourists, especially in July and August. 
Fortunately, for travellers in Switzerland, 
the postal arrangements are excellent, and 
luggage can be sent on from place to place. 
June and early July are ideal for a walking) 
tour by maeans of the famous passes when 
the flowers are at their best. Good maps) 
(1 inch to the mile) sitet a compass are neces-. 
sary on a trip of this nature, and I repeat 
that inquirv should, be made and advice fol- 
lowed as to the wisdom of attempting to cross) 
high passes without a guide. & 


Plant hunters abroad 


A number of Alpine plant enthusiasts have 
already started,. or are about to start, 
botanising this summer in the mountains of 
Europe. Mr. T. Ashton Lofthouse, who has 
Written for us.a very delightful article on 
plant-hunting in the Mount Cenis district, 
has left for Spain. We had the pleasure of 
seeing him at the Chelsea Show on the eve 
of his departure. “At the present moment he 
is probably browsing on the slopes of Sierra 
d’Estrella, and we anticipate that he will 
proceed thence to the Sierra Nevada moun- 
tains, between Granada and Almeria, in the 
sunny south of Spain. : 

Mr. Clarence Elliott either has gone, or is 
going, to the Pyrenees, and we wonder what 
treasures he will bring home this time, for 
he has a very keen eve for uncommon plants. 

ur contributor, Mr. E. A. Bowles, who| 
does not write as often as we wish and who, 
by the way, has just completed a new book 
on the Crocus, which will be published 
shortly, thyrried through his delightful lec- 
ture on uncommon flowers from his garden 
at the last meeting of the, Royal Horticul-| 
tural Society in order to pack his baggage for 
the Alpes Maritimes, but we refrain from 
giving details of this little expedition lest he 
should find, as on a previous occasion, that 
he is unable to secure accommodation at the 
hospice, owing to the place being crowded 
out by this friends who had arrived befofe 

him. Nie, 7 
' Mr. James M. Chadwick, who owns an 
interesting garden in Ireland and was alsc 
at Vincent Square on the 11th inst., left that 
day for a six or seven weeks’ trip in the Alps, 
starting from the Alpes Maritimes. He has 
very carefully mapped out a course which 
embraces the best parts of the Maritimes, 
such as Val Casterino and St. Martir 
Vesubie, and of the Pyrenees, but he has 
plenty of time at his disposal, and has taker 
a car with him. He contemplates crossin 
.the Pyrenees into Spain, and will doubtles: 
spend some time in thé mountains north o 
Barcelona. It is probable that he will be 
joined by Mr. C. T. Musgrave, the late 
Treasurer of the Royal Horticultural Society 
during some part of this extensive journey. | 

Capt. Symons Jeune has lately returne¢ 
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from the Alpes Maritimes, bringing with him 
a number -of~ interesting “plants, such as 
Ranunculus pyrenaus, Anemone sulfurea, 
Gentians, Primulas, and Soldanellas, some 
of which were included in his delightful 
Alpine meadow exhibit at the last meeting at 
Vincent ‘Square. 

Here are a few places a little off the beaten 
track where Alpine flowers are particularly 
good. Around Binn, Valais, Switzerland, 
which may be reached via Lausanne, where 
Cypripediums or Lady’s Slipper Orchid are 
seen growing in the cool woods. 

Maloya, in. the centre of the Engadine, 
Pontresina and Zinal (Valais) are ideal places 
for the plant-lover to stay. Good. accom- 
modation is -to tbe obtained at Hotel 
Weisshorn, above Zinal; this is..at. an alti- 
tude of about 8,000 feet—much too high for 
some. From this spot it is not difficult to 
reach the very high places where the in- 
tractable Eritrichium nanum may. be seen 
like a film of the purest coerulean-blue cloth- 
ing the bare high rocks. 

Another good place for the plant-lover to 
stay is the hotel at Rochers de Naye, about 
6,000 feet, reached by funicular from 
Terretet, near Montreux, that lovely spot 
illustrated on page 370, where the Poet’s 


Narcissi thrive. Good, plain accommoda- 
tion is to be had at’ Pension, .Jolimont, 
Montreux. 


Arolla (see issues March 8th and April 12th) 
is one of the high valleys south of the Rhone, 
and not difficult of access. It is well known 
to plant lovers, and from the end of June on- 
wards the flower harvest is one of the richest 
in the Alps. Good accommodation may be 
had at Hotel de Mont Collon. <Arolla can be 
reached vid Lausanne and Montreux, leaving 
the Simplon Railway at Sion or Sittin and 
thence by carriage wid Evolina. 

Lans le bourg, near the borders of France 
and Italy, is-one of the very best districts for 
Alpine flowers. It is reached from Modane 
Station, and good, though limited, accom- 
modation is to be had at Hotel Valloire. 
Those journeying to St. Martin, Vesubie, in 
the Alpes Maritimes, should stay at Hotel 
des Alpes. Excellent accommodation is also 
to be obtained at San d’Almazzo di Tenda, 
in the Maritimes, but the altitude would pro- 
bably be too low for many; at the same time, 
some very rare plants are to be found in the 
neighbourhood, including the scarlet Turk’s 
Cap Lily, the true Lilium pomponium. 

In the Dolomite region of Austria and 
Italy the hotels are splendid and the moun- 
tain scenery is beyond words. There are 
many hotels to choose from in Cortina; there 
is also the splendid Hotel Tre Croci, in the 
Tre Croci Pass, a most delightful spot from 
which one. may visit the glacier of Sorapis, 
and, if lueky, to find Primula tyrolensis, or 
climb Monte Cristallo. Then there is the de- 
lightful lake at Misurina, with two or three 
hotels on its shores—a fine spot for the 
energetic plant-lover who may -succeed’ in 
reaching the summit of that fierce-looking 
peak, Dre Zinnen. - 

A time-table is almost as indispensable as 
good maps, and.-anyone making an_ in- 
dependent tour in the Alps should not fail. to 


apply to the Southern Railway, offices, Con- 
tinental Department, Victoria Station, 
S.W. 1, for information. I ‘have always 


found the Continental Department of the 
Southern Railway only too ready to oblige. 
They issue most useful booklets with time- 


tables, and it is advisable to give careful at 
tention to such important details before 
starting. 


An Office Frangais du Tourisme has been 
established at 56, Haymarket, London, 
S.W. 1, by the French Government solely, for 
the supply of free touristic information and 
literature to intending visitors to France. 


HERBERT COWLEY. 


_ crop now and then will prove useful. 


‘thinning. 


all into the fruit left. 


- “ 
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FRUIT 


Thinning Hardy Fruits 
Tes thinning of outdoor fruits is one of 


the most important operations within the | 


entire range of horticulture. | Yet, 
strange to say, it is often wholly neglected, 


and, in the case of amateurs, mostly per- 
formed in a haphazard, rough- and-ready 
way: The thinning of Grapes under glass, in 


bunch and berry, receives due attention, and 
is often carried to a perfection approaching 
to mathematical precision; but out-of-door 
fruits are seldom thought of. Leave plenty 
on, and let the strength of the tree and the 
weather regulate between them the final crop. 
I will warrant these two to thin enough off 
in ordinary seasons, and an extraordinary 
Sup- 
pose the weather and the vigour of the tree 
thin too much, what then?, You cannot re- 
place the fruit when once it has been shot off 
in showers, and such wholesale deprivation is 
often the penalty exacted for the: neglect of 
When fruit drops the mishap is 
generally laid to the weather; but a dropped 
crop or a wretched harvest - of worthless, 
small, ill-flavoured fruit is but the legitimate 
result of allowing the weather and the trees 
to do the thinning between them. 

By leaving an excess of fruit the fountain 
of growing force is speedily dried up; the 
growth of all the fruit is arrested. Then 
great haste is made to thin; but it is too late. 
Late thinning is just like locking up the 
stable after: the. steed has been stolen. We 
want to recoup the growing force and send it 


thinning is indispensable. Thin early, and 
the fruit kept acquires the portion of 
the fruit removed. Thin late, and that 
goodly. portion is lost. In.any case the 
strength expended upon the fruit removed is 
wastéd. By grasping at too much we also 
frequently lose all. . Leave a thousand fruits 
on a tree that has only vital force enough to 
finish two hundred and note the result; you 
will not gather two: hundred, but more prob- 


ably none. The tree will take the matter into 
its own hands. Three courses, at least, are 
open to it. Either it will shoot off the whole 


of its fruit or it will retain all, and furnish a 
wretched harvest of deformed Lilliputs ; or it 
will develop all to tolerable perfection and 
sacrifice its health, future fertility, or life in 
consequence. = 

The mode of thinning is simple enough. 
‘“ Progressive’’ expresses it in one word—a 
little at a time; and a good many times, say 
six in all, are needed to complete the process. 
At the first thinning remove all deformed, ill- 
placed fruit, and reduce the nestling clusters 
to units. At all other times remove the 
smallest. and weakest. With stone fruits, 
such as Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
defer-the final thinning until the fruits are 
stoned. When a knife refuses to pass through 
the stones the danger of the fruit dropping is 
past. Up to that time a double crop: may 
have been left on the trees to guard against 
accident, for some trees shoot off a good many 
fruits as they are hardening their stones. An 


_ excessive crop is one great cause of this ten- 


dency; still, on some soils and situations it 
happens under the best management, and it 
is safe practice to hold a reserve till this last 
season of danger from self-thinning is past. 
As goon as it is over complete the process; go 
about-it with a bold heart and a skilful hand, 
and err, if at all, on the side of thinness. 


‘Apples and Pears may receive their final 


thinning when they have reached a fifth of 
their final size. By this time all deformed, 
ill-flavoured, maggot-infested fruit will be 
revealed. Having removed all such, and all 


_ Matter, 


To effect this early - 


- stance, trees full of vigour—would do more 
- harm than good. Trees that do benefit by its” 
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under-sized, badly-placed fruit, then proceed 
to reduce the sound and good to reasonable 
and proper dimensions. No fruit trees suffer 
more from want of thinning than these, 
Alternate crops, canker, blight, and other 
frailties and diseases are but the language of 
reproof for barbarous over-cropping. 

The extent of fruit thinning opens upa large 
and difficult question. It divides itself into 
two parts—the fruits that ought to be thinned 
and the extent to which- the thinning should 
be carried. Where the highest quality is an. 
object, and labour is plentiful, I would thin 
every fruit, from Strawberries to Grapes in- 
clusive. One large fruit is always better than 
three small ones; it contains more eatable 
and generally of higher and better 
quality. This one will have less rind, seed, or 
stone than the three; and for appearance, — 
who would not rather have the one large fruit 
than the three smaller ones? But the ques- 
tion of extent may be answered in another 
way. How far .apart would you leave™ 
Peaches, Nectarines, Pears, and Apples? As 
a general rule not more than 10 inches, nor 
less than 4 inches. But it might be desirable 
at times to allow the fruits to: touch each ~ 
other, and at others to widén the interval be- 


-tween them to 12 inches, or say 18 inches.” 


On young, strong trees or cordons the fruit 
can hardly be too close together. On weak- 
growing trees, whether old or young, the, 
fewer fruits you take the better. Constitu- 
tion, root-room, food, future intentions re- 7 
garding the trees, all such considerations 9 
must influence the extent of thinning and the 4) 
weight of the crop en from the trees. 


A.:G. 


Value of liquid manure = 

Now. that the ground. is. thoroughly = 
moistened to a considerable depth liquid 
manure may with advantage be applied to the 
roots of fruit trees. The reason for this is 
that the soil, being full of moisture, it acts’ 
as a filter, so to speak, arresting and holding” 
in. suspension the manurial constituents pre- 
sent-in the liquid, while the residue, or water, 
passes on down to*the sub-soil. If applied in 
sufficient quantity to thoroughly saturate the 
ground beneath the-trees the soil then be- 
comes considerably enriched, and the roots 
will in turn benefit to a large extent thereby. 
It.should not be applied indiscriminately or to 
all trees alike, as it in some cases—for in- 


































application are such as make weak growth 
and those which are in full bearing, while for 
trees that have, as a result of heavy and con- 
tinuous cropping, begun to exhibit signs o 
exhaustion by a falling off both in the size 
and quality of the fruit, it acts as a wonder~ 
ful restorative. 4 Gre 


Peaches under glass 


The training of the young growths is the 
chief work here (Sussex), and where foliage 
obscures the fruits from sunshine it is advis: 
able to loop this back temporarily” until the 
fruit is gathered. In many instances it is pos- 
sible to raise the fruits with-a short piece 
of wood, placing the latter beneath the fruit 
and resting the ends on two supporting wires. 
In any case the fruits should be fully exposed, 
otherwise: a deficiency of flavour will resul 
Pinch all young growths, especially those at 
the extremity of the trees, when they have 
filled their allotted space, as failure to do so 
renders the cleansing of the trees more diffi- 
cult and is often the cause of trees breaking 
away from their bearings. ~ 


Strawberries 

Prior to colouring these will derive great 
benefit from one or two applications of liquid 
manure, 
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HESE two months of all others remind 
us ‘of our boyhood days. either in the 
_ 4 suburbs of towns or in the cquntry, when 
we could go and pluck the May and Bluebells, 
especially the latter, without much interfer- 


ence from owner or occupier. This season is 


no exception as regards. floral wealth of 
garden and woodland. - The Hawthorn has 
just saved its reputation. A few weeks back 


it seemed that June would be with us ere the’ 


flowers would be expanded, but in the last 
week of May the trees and bushes were laden 
with bloom, perhaps a bit overpowering 
when too close, either growing or placed in 
vases indoors. The Horse Chestnut usually 
gives the lead,-and a well-grown tree with its 
long terminal flower-heads is very showy. 
Whether it be the common variety, pink or 
scarlet, few trees can compare with them at 
this early season in park or extensive garden. 
~The pink and scarlet Hawthorns have been 
full of bloom and show to great advantage in 
conjunction with the white Lilac and the 


common Guelder Rose; where such bushes. 


have not to elbow out their neighbours, or 
vice versa. These robust-growing subjects 
must have plenty of space to develop the 
wealth of blossom, of which there has been 
a gorgeous display this season on bushes so 
placed, in many shades of colour, double and 
single alike. Some of these Lilacs are 
eminently suited for house decoration, 
especially the single white, lasting a long time 
in water, and so are some of the doubles. It 
is-a pity one sees so many of the old pale 
variety in our gardens still when we have so 
many charming varieties of recent introduc- 
tion. The Laburnums, too, are a mass of 
gold where they have a good soil to support 
them. Here again we come across dozens of 
trees with a starved appearance and cutting 
aj sorry plight as regards flowers. They 
would be better grubbed out, the ground en- 
riched, and a new tree substituted. To ex- 
tend the supply the lovely Rhododendrons 
continue effective for some time. © Why en- 
cumber the ground with the old ponticum 
when we have such lovely varieties to choose 
from, the majority growing quite as well and 
flowering as early, and many later? 
proper place for ponticum is in the woods, 


making a good-show well into June. 


‘The: 


Hawthorn laden with bloom 
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Flowery May and June 


where it forms excellent covert if not so full 
of flower. Spiraea arguta is quite a gem 
among early-flowering shrubs for a big bed. 
Its individual flowers are small but produced 
in immense quantity. 


are showy in half-a-dozen varieties. Then 


- we have the Syringa, or Mock Orange, lovely 


in the extreme, its pure white flowers, large 
and small, all sweetly scented, while the old 
Deutzia scabra and its double variety  can- 


_didissima (of the purest’ white) and flore- 


all 
These 
plants,. with the exception of one. or two 


pleno (slightly tinged with purple), 


_ varieties of Syringa, are tall growers suitable 


for big beds or shrubbery borders. 
Mention must also be made of the flower- 
ing Crabs, as many varieties are most beauti- 


‘ful, deserving more attention from the planter 


than has hitherto been given. The same 
may be said of the Apple from a floral point 
of view. Isolated specimens on the lawn, 
when space permits, as well as the park, 
should more often be met with. Those noted 
above being at their best during May and 
June as a rule escape our late frosts. We all 
know how frequently some of the early- 
flowering Cherries get cut in April, as well as 
the lovely Magnolia conspicua and M. stel- 
lata recently figured in these pages... Many 
more species may be quoted that bedeck our 
gardens in early summer, some requiring 
wall space, whereas all those previously men- 
tioned do well in the open, and can be relied 
on to give satisfaction if properly planted in 
good ground, and well seen to annually as 
regards support, thinning at the proper time, 
promptly removing any suckers from the 
stock of anv grafted specimens, while an 
annual dressing of manure in some form, 
lightly forked in during early spring, is. very 
beneficial. J. Mayne. 
32, Wigtown Road, Eltham. 


Colour in the shrubberies 


Just at the moment shrubberies are very 
attractive. Azaleas are later than usual but 
Rhododendrons are magnificent. 
Laburnums, Lilacs, Almonds, and_ many 
other things add to the attractiveness of 





The Weigelas, too, © 


Thorns, , 
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shrubberies. Notes ought to be taken of in- 
dividual specimens which are crowded so that 
they may be regulated’ when the planting 
Season arrives. Many appreciate Thorns 
with long, drooping branches, and these can 
be secured by pruning rather severely. until 
a good base has been formed, after which the 
plants can be allowed to grow as they please. 
Laburnums and Almonds may be treated in 
a similar way. Lilacs. and flowering shrubs 
generally ought to have what ‘little pruning 
they - require attended: to as soon as the 
flowering season is over. W. McG. 


Some spring-flowering Ericaceous 
shrubs 


HEN the fine purple spires of 
ERICA.MEDITERRANEA have brought a 
fuller note of spring into the woodland 
garden the gorgeous masses of E. carnea, 
which have so. bravely endured a month of 
frosty nights without a stain, at last show 
signs of passing. The former is a worthy 
successor to the Alpine Forest Heath, and its 
white. variety is so admirable in every way 
that one wonders why it is not more gener- 
ally grown. The glaucous-leaved variety 
known as E, m. var. hibernica is also very 
distinct, and should, be included wherever 
Heaths are made a special feature. Flower- 
ing soon after the Mediterranean Heath is 
the magnificent 


E. AUSTRALIS, undoubtedly the most beauti- 
ful of all the taller spring-flowering kinds, 
and while this superb species is adorned with 
its bold heads of bright ruby-crimson, E. 
lusitanica, E. Veitchi, E. arborea, and the 
hardier and dwarfer E. alpina will still be 
strung with their pretty white, or blush- 
white, bells. Bryanthus (now Phyllodoce) is 
a close ally of the Ericas, and there is no 
better species for general cultivation than 


B. EMPETRIFORMIS, since this western. N. 
American shrublet is perfectly hardy. It 
does well in our free woodland loam, making 
masses of prostrate branghes rarely rising 
more than ~some g inches. ‘The pitcher- 
shaped flowers, which are produced from 
April onwards at the tips of the growths, are 
large and of a good rosy-pink, so that a 
plant in full blossom is a most.attractive ob- 
ject, B. Breweri, rather tender for very cold 
districts, is much after the same style as the 
foregoing, but its flowers are borne, not 
singly as in B. empetriformis, but in erect 
terminal racemes. A still choicer subject 
even than the abové is 


B. Erectus (Phyllothamnus erectus), which 
is reputed to be a hybrid between Rhodo- 


thamnus Chameecistus and the rare B. 
coeruleus. This is a most charming little 


bush of about 8 inches or more in height, 
erect in habit, and with a bright, glossy- 
green, Yew-like foliage. In April or May it 
produces at the ends of its growths lax 
clusters of flowers, each nearly 3 inch across 
and of a clear rose-pink. These pretty 
blossoms, it is interesting to note, are not of 
the usual pitcher shape common to so many 
ericaceous plants, but their five segments are 
open wide like those of some Azalea. We 
have. no difficulty in satisfying this dainty 
thing in a cool situation with a root-runh of 
gritty loam and leaf-mould. 


ANDROMEDA POLIFOLIA, or Bog Rosemary, 
the only shrub which, strictly speaking, has 
a right to the name Andromeda, opens its 
pink corollas in early May, and very lovely 
they look against the soft grey-green of the 
narrow-leaved foliage. There are many 
forms of this moorland native, a robust. N. 
American, a good deal larger in all its parts 
than our own, being perhaps the best. For 
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Wistaria multijuga by the side of a tennis-court in a garden at Wadhurst - : y a 


associating with 


the above in any cool loam 
with 


leafamould the genus 


Vaccinium offers ‘us many attractive shrubs 
of various sizes and habits. One of the most 
useful for general culture is the decidtious 
V. corymbosum, which, often not exceeding 
4 feet or so, makes a handsome, sparsely- 
branched shrub producing conspicuous pinky- 
white clusters of flowers in spring. These 
blossoms are followed by blue, edible berries 
about the size of large Currants, and the leaf- 
tints in autumn are very fine. For any cool 
border or open woodland soil or any moist 
place near the water that engaging little 
shrub, 


4 

RHODODENDRON RuoporaA (Rhodora cana- 
densis), is a spring bloomer of the greatest 
charm. It is a_ slender-twigged, erect, 
deciduous shrub sisi 3 feet high, bearing in 
April at the extremities of its branches a 
quantity of exquisitely-formed flowers of a 
lively rosy-purple, their long, protruding 
stamens and peculiar formation of the two- 
lipped corolla giving them the appearance of 
Honeysuckle blossoms. 


R. RACEMOSA, which produces its clusters of 
pink or white bloom at the leaf-axils of the 
previous year’s growth, is a dwarf evergreen 
eminently suited for the rock garden or 
grouping with the above and other ericaceous 
shrubs, and’ R. oleifolia, which 
allied to it and in every respect a most de- 
sirable little shrub, must also be included 
here. 
and a root-run in any lime-free loam contain- 
ing leaf-mould or peat the 


LaBRADoR TEA (Ledum latifolium) can be a 
most delightful subject. Though usually 
very slow to attain full height, it will go up 
to 2 feet or more and make a spreading mass 
of bronzy-green foliage which, in the, later 
spring, will be almost hidden ‘from view by 


is closely | 


Where it can get sufficient moisture: 


colour. 


\ 


the terminal clusters of milk-white flowers. 
This is the most reliable of the genus for the 
average garden, but ‘ 

LEIOPHYLLUM BUXIFOLIUM (often known as 
Ledum Lyoni or L. buxifolium) is another 
pretty evergreen of somewhat similar 
charactér. This is as hardy as the foregoing 
and will put up*with any ordinary soil that is 
not too dry. It forms a very neat and com- 
pact bush of about 1 foot with numerous 
little glossy dark green leaves and legions of 
rose and white flowers in May. This makes 
a first-rate subject for the cooler side of the 
rock garden, but it should have full sun. 
There are several forms, var. prostratum be- 
ing one of the most familiar. For growing 
in conjunction with any of these subjects the 
genus 


ENKIANTHUS Offers some beautiful spring- 
flowering shrubs, one of the most distinct 
being E. cernuus. Though a slow grower, 
this lovely Japanese species will eventually 
go up to 4 feet at least. The bell.shaped, 
waxen flowers, silvery-white, are produced in 
May and the leaves assume rich autumnal 
tints. E. ic. var. rubens is even more attrac- 
tive with rich crimson blossoms. E. cam- 
panulatus is another excellent species, 
bearing ivory-yellow, pink-tipped bells. In 
an average season May brings. the first 
flowers of 


DaBo&cIA POLIFOLIA (St. Dabeoc’s Heath), 
one of the most beautiful and valuable of all 
the dwarfer members of the ericaceous clan. 
Though the type species is a splendid shrub 
and well-known to most, var. atro-purpurea 
has. flowers of an even better and brighter 
But the white form (alba) is, I think, 
by a long way the finest of the genus, the 
milk-white flowers being larger and fuller 
than those of any other variety: There is 
also a bicolor form in which the flowers are 
white and rosy-purple. This splendid sub- 


blossoms, 
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ject will often bloom the season through, not. 
ceasing to produce its stately 8-inch spikes of 
blossom until the late autumh. rae te a! 


A new Forsythia 4 
Forsythias, with their wealth of golden’ 
bells, are the gayest of early spring-flowering 
shrubs. They are all of easy cculture,. and 
whether allowed to ramble at will or properly 
pruned after flowering, never fail to gro 
freely, and, as a rule, bloom abundantly. =~ 
The Forsythias usually seen in gardens are 
natives of Japan and China, or are varieties 
of these. Recently a species has been dis- 
covered in northern Korea which promises to_ 
be hardier than any of the others. It is 
known as F. ovata, and was brought into 
cultivation by seeds which I collected for the 
Arnold Arboretum on the Diamond Moun- 
tains in the autumn of 1917. Temperatures 
well below zero happen every winter in 
northern Korea, and so this plant has 
nothing to fear from those of New England. 
Forsythia ovata is a sturdy bush which in- 

a wild state never exceeds 6 feet in height, 
although under cultivation it may possibly 
attain larger dimensions. It has ascending, — 
spreading, and arching stems clothed with 
-pale grey bark, rather small primrose-yellow 
and broad ovoid pointed leave 
often quite coarsely toothed. The flowers 
open about 10 days ahead of those of the 
other kinds. This plant flowered sparingly 
and for the first time in the Arnold 
Arboretum last vear; this year it has flowered 
quite freely, and gives promise of being just 
as profuse a bloomer as any of its relatives. 
Its earliness and hardiness are points of 
much garden value, and there-is good reason 
‘to believe that it will enable garden lovers 
who live in the colder parts’ of this country 
and Canada to enjoy annually a spring” feast 
of Golden-bells.—E. H. NEESOR in ‘Forti- 
culture, 
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A Cypress Hedge 
[By GERTRUDE fexvit,’ V.M.-H.| 


OR a sheltering hedge in garden ground 
b: nothing is much better than Cupressus 
It has neither the dense, 
dark effect, nor the perfection of surface of 
a hedge of Yew, 
quicker and the expense is less, especially if 


advantage is taken of a nursery sale where a 


whole or part piece of this good shrub is to’ 
be had at a reasonable price. 


The plants 
-forming the hedge. here illustrated ‘were 
‘bought. in such a way for the modest sum of 
15s. The little Cypresses were. nearly 3 feet 
high and were planted about 3 feet apart. 
They soon grew away, and by their second 
year, in 1888, they received a pader aie trivte 
ming. Since then the hedge has had a yearly 

clipping. It was a happy time in its pro- 
gress when the growth was far enough ad- 
vanced to show the completed arched open- 

_ings that occur in three places in its length, 


# One of the archways through the 


> Cypress hedge 


F- 


i 


; mood 3 “feet: 


of a width just enough to admit a barrow. 
The present height of the hedge is to feet, 
the length 105 vards, and the thickness a 
A path runs all along its 


western side, a wide reserve border is to the 
- left, and then a fence to the high road con- 


‘sisting of a wall to the garden and a planted 


bank to the road. The Cypress hedge screens 


garden and 
_ sides, 


“up yearly at its foot. 


e working and vegetable regions of the 
stops a - good deal of the 
Dandelion seed that blows in‘ from the road- 
as may be seen from the copious 
» growth of this persistent weed that springs 
The path is our way 
-to church and village. Towards the lower 
end of the border, to the left, is a Quince, 
which flings itself about according to the 

raceful manner of its kind; beyond that, 
with a hand-gate to the road, is the garden 
cottage. The cottage front is of structural 
Oak timber framing, the panels filled in with 
_ brickwork and plaster after the manner of 

the best of the old cottage and farm build- 

_ ings’ of the district. It was built with no 
affectation of sham antiquity, but as a faith- 
ay Ce: of local method and tradition. 





but the growth is much. 


‘are, ‘however, 





t 





The lower end of the Cypress hedge 


The Missouri Currant (Ribes 
_ aureum) 
This old-fashioned flowering Currant still 


finds many friends, although recent years 
have brought to light so many new shrubs. 
A native oe weet on North America, it has 


for many years shared with R. sanguineum, 
another western North American shrub, the 
honour of being the most useful ‘of the 
flowering Currants, whilst it is not likely that 
either one will readily lose its place amongst 
decorative shrubs. No description of the 
plant is necessary, for its fragrant yellow 
flowers are well known to evervone. There 
several varieties which are less 
well known but well worth attention. The 
chief of these is aurantiacum, which differs 
from the type in having more richly-coloured 
flowers, in blooming more freely, and in be- 
ing dwarfer and more compact in habit. Then 
there is praecox, which biossoms in advance 
of other kinds, and tenuiflorum, which has 
longer but less densely-flowered racemes than 


the type. Where one only is wanted, R. a. 
aunantiacum should be selected, especially 
when it is to be used for groups, for its rich, 
golden, powerfully-fragrant flowers make it 
a most conspicuous object in April, Crossed 
with R. sanguineum, a hybrid—R. Gordon- 
ianum—of intermediate character has been 
obtained, NACE 


Caragana arborescens var. pendula 


Among the interesting small trees now in 
bloom is this gracefully-weeping variety of 
the Siberian Pea Tree. The flowers are 
yellow and Broom-like, and borne very freely 
from among the tender green leafage. If 
not exactly a showy tree it is quite a pretty 
one and too rarely met with in gardens. It 
is usually grafted on standards of the type, 
6 feet or more in height, and the pendent 
branches fall closely around the stem of the 
tree. As this tree grows slowly it will be 
found a very desirable subject for many posi- 
tions where vigorous-growing trees cannot 
be permitted. E. MARKHAM. 





The garden cottage 
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GA RDENING ILLUSTRA TED 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Plants under glass 

Palms ofall kinds are now growing freely 
and will benefit from periodical applications 
of liquid-manure in a diluted form. If it js 
convenient to do so, both+paths and- vapor- 
ising troughs should be given this liquid 


when. closing down for the night. Where 
this is» done a great improvement in the 
colour. of the leaves »will be seen. Syringe 


the.plants freely twice each day and maintain 
a humid temperature. Where very large 
specimens are grown a Syringe of sufficient 
power must be used to keep, the uppermost 
leaves clear of thrips and red-spider. Place 
Torenias, Acalyphas, Ardisias, Euphorbias, 
Eranthemums, and winter - flowering 
Begonias in heated pits, where they may be 
kept close to the glass and exposed to all the 
sunshine they are able to bear without in- 
jury. Place Bouvardias in their flowering- 
pots, using.a, rich and fairly light compost. 
From this date pinching of the shoots should 
cease. Pot-on seedlings of Celosias, Cocks- 
combs; Gloxinias, Achimeries, and Gesneras 
as these plants attain a suitable size and 
before they reach a pot-bound condition. 


Begonias - 

Varieties of the Gloire de Lorraine, Gloire 
de Sceaux, corallina, and nitida types which 
have been struck from cuttings should be 
potted off singly as soon as they have’ be- 
come rooted, for if left to get pot-bound at 
this stage . the aoe never make the same 
progress. 


Cucumbers 

These are cropping freely and should not 
be left upon the plants for any length of 
time, otherwise the supply will be broken. 
If more Cucumbers are borne than can. be 
consumed at any given time relieve the 
plants of them and place the fruits in a little 
water in a cool.store until required. Plant 
others in frames and shade from bright sun- 
shine, closing the frames early in the after- 
noon in order to get the full benefit of the 
sun-heat, 
good temperature during the night. 


Kitchen garden 

Plant more Leeks for late use in well- 
prepared trenches, and if the planting of 
winter greens has been completed the soil 
between the plants should be loosened up 
with the hoe and every assistance given to 
encourage growth. Cabbage intended for 
autumn use must be put out without delay. 
Damp over the lines of Celery, Celériac, and 
Scarlet Runner Beans late in the afternoon 
and afford similar treatment to late Peas. It 


is not too late to make a further sowing of ° 


Runner Beans for late use, although a posi- 

tion sheltered from north and east is .ad- 

visable in orca et the plants may be pro- 

tected from early frosts. : 

Flower garden x 
Herbaceous plants must receive: Piitention 


in the matter of staking, and with the excep- 
tion of Lilies, which should receive .a slender 


stake to each growth, Hazel boughs are pre- ‘ 


ferred. Sweet Peas showing their flower- 
buds will benefit from ia light, mulching. of 
stable-manure. Thalictrum dipterocarpum, 
when in congenial surroundings, sends up 
very tall, handsome spikes of. bloom, and 
should not be left too long before it is staked, 
as it is liable to be broken: off at its base. 
‘The Rose garden will now be gay, and one 
of the most troublesome pests to deal with is 
green-fly, against. which spraying with 
Quassia, Abol, or an approved insecticide 
must be continuous. E. Markuam. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


| 


which will keep the frames at a 


Midland Counties. 


Fruit-houses 

Trees that are ripening their crops ehiAlire 
a free circulation of air, which should be 
maintained during. cold, wet weather by a 
gentle heat in the hot-water pipes. 
tying of Peach and Nectarine trees well in 
hand. As the. fruits in successional-houses 
become sufficiently advanced tie back growths 
which tend to shade them, and, fully expose 
“them to all possible light. Thin the second 
crop of, Figs in successional-houses. as these 
become sufficiently: advanced, and- attend to 
stopping as may be necessary. Continue to 
use the syringe freely in Peach and Fig 


houses until the fruits show «signs of 
maturity. Both pot and border trees: require 
liberal feeding and increased supplies of 


moisture at the roots. . Give ‘ border : trees 
which have not yet been’mulched a dressing 
of half-decayed cow-manure. 


Plant-houses 

Where necessary thin out the . weakly 
shoots of stove and greenhouse climbers and 
secure the young growths to the trellis. The 
majority of these will benefit’ by an occa- 
sional watering with weak liquid-manure. 
Subjects such as_Acalyphas, Cannas, and 
Caladiums, which have filled their pots with 
roots will require>liberal feeding. Repot 
seedling Gloxinias, Streptocarpus, © ‘and 
Tuberous-rooted Begonias as soon as ‘the 
thumb-pots become nicely filled with roots, 
and keep them growing steadily i ina ist 
moist atmosphere. 


/ 


- Flowet garden 


Stir the soil occasionally between . border 
Carnations and tie the flower-stems to neat 
sticks as they become sufficiently advanced. 
Where Verbenas, Petunias, and Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums have been used. to cover the 
surface of beds keep them pegged down. 
Apart from furnishing the beds this. will help. 
to check evaporation. Give constant atten- 
tion to the removal of dead and dying flowers 
on bedding plants to avoid the development 
of seed-pods at the expense! of growth and 
bloom. The same applies to flowering 
shrubs, such as Rhododendrons and Azaleas. 
Herbaceous plants-now require constant. at- 
tention to staking and tying. 


Hoeing 

Much work in the outdoor departments 
was held up during the early part of the 
month, owing to the ‘wet condition of the 
ground, Heavy and continued rain has 
hhardened the surface soil, and weeds have 
sprung. up’in abundance. Take advantage 
of every: favourable opportunity to use the 
hoe in all parts of the garden to break up the 
surface soil and destroy weeds. 


Fruit garden 
Continue te» remove superfluous sucker 
growth from Raspberries and Loganberries. 
Loop up the young, canes to prevent them 
being damaged by wind, allowing them, free 
access to light and-air without interfering 
with the development of the season’s fruit. 
Nets. for protecting’ Strawberries from birds 
should ‘now: be placed in position at least 
4 feet above the ground to allow free.move- 
ment in gathering the fruit. The young 
fruits on Apple and Pear trees are swelling 
rapidly and trees which thave set heavy crops 
will require attention to thinning. Trees at- 
tacked by aphis should now be well sprayed 
with nicotine emulsion. Where it is possible 
to do so the evening is the best time to do 
this. . A. -}..BOPE. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


Keep the 


‘Peach-houses ae 


’ freely. 


-time, to wait. 


possible, in mild districts, to get out the very 
tender plants sometimes used in the flower” 
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- Scotland 
Vineries 


June is a good month in which to plant 
out young Vines propagated earlier in the 
year. If they have been raised on turves 
from eyes each turf can be placed in position ~ 
in the border when it is seen that the roots — 
begin to appear at the edges. Naturally, the” 
turf must be surrounded by some good light 
soil, and.a. good dose of tepid water will 
settle the plant in its place. Shading »may 
be necessary, but it ought to be of the light- 
est description, and it should be dispensed. 
with immediately it is obvious that ‘growth | 
has begun. Maintain a moist, growing tem- 
perature, and if all goes well the young. 
canes ought to reach the top of the house 
before the end of the season. When the 
leaves fall, and when the wood is matured, 
cut the canes hard back, taking up a stout 
cane next year, from which a bunch or two— 
not more—can be taken, in order to prove — 
the variety. 
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In order to obtain a deep, rich colour in 
Peaches and Nectarines. it is. necessary to 
expose the fruits as much as possible to the | 
-sun. _ Keep the shoots and, consequently, the 
Aoliage reasonably thin, avoiding overcrowd- 
ing when tying in the ‘breast. wood. Water 
It is hardly possible to over-water 
Peach borders if the drainage be right, and 


‘for a little time yet stimulants of some kind 
-can safely be given. 


Flower garden 


‘Where there is much summer planting to 
do, the work should be hurried on as rapidly 
as. possible, even if other work has, for a 
Plants im boxes or in, ‘frames - 
quickly deteriorate at, this season if the plant- 


‘ing be deferred, and they are never after- 






























“wards really satisfactory. ‘While it may be 


garden. during summer, yet in colder places” 
it may be desirable to wait for a week or two. 
‘Just the other day I learned ‘that Dahlias 
had been frosted in an Ayrshire garden, and 
I have had a similar experience in former 
baits which taught me the value which lies 

m-* hastening slowly.”” i 


ie 


In most conservatories there are a few 
specimen ‘Palms in large pots and which it: 
is dangerous to repot. I thave found that if. 
such Palms be movéd out of doors to a shel- 
tered place in the garden and plunged to the 
rim of the pots the plants appreciate the 
change and take a new lease of-life. Of 
course, this refers to the hardier Palms only, 
and they must ‘be again housed in early 
September. x 
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Planting Clematises - 

This is a good time at which .to plant. 
Clematises from pots. They’ go away a 
once and become established before winter 
arrives. a 


‘ 


Vegetable garden 

The planting of the various Bpaeicee for 
autumn and early winter use should now re- 
ceive attention. Give them plenty of space 
in which to develop into sturdy plants. Those 
which are crowded thickly in the lines are 
lacking in stamina and will succumb more 
quickly to frosts than those which have had 
more room. Those who grow the New 
Zealand Spinach ought to give it a sunny 
position. The north borders will now be: the 
best place for ordinary’ Spinach, Lettuces, 
Radishes, Cauliflowers of the Early London 
"Bra and Turnips. W.. MoGurroc. — 
abie Gardens, Herkon br ghishite ns aa 
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ra FLORAL GROUPS 


' CCORDING to the programme, 
~ [\ Peonies were to be the leading feature 
\ of this meeting, but owing to the late 
season the Paony cups will be competed for 
/ at the next meeting on June 24th. Happily, 
the Irises turned up in full force. 
Pzeonies were represented by two exhibits 
only. Messrs..Kelway and ‘Sons, Langport, 
showed a very nice collection of the modern 
kinds. Wilbur Wright (a lovely single 
‘bloom of rich deep maroon colour), Letitia 
(a bright rose-pink, very charming with its 
cluster of golden anthers), Mrs. Beerbohm 
Tree (a lovely pure white), and Kelway’s 
Success (clear pink with a large cream 
centre), all perfect blooms, were among the 
more striking varieties. Mr. F. Gifford, 
Hornchurch, brought a group of the scented 
white P. albiflora grandiflora and the pink 


: 
. 
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and worthy of a place in every garden. 


Herbaceous flowers in great variety were 
another pleasing feature of the show. 
Gorgeous banks of Lupins in every con- 
ceivable colour—numerous shades of pink 
and blue, red, bronze, cream, yellow, and 
white—all in splendid condition, were well 
shown by Mr. G. R. Downer, Chichester; 


be very fond of rainy weather, for rarely have 
we seen them in such perfection, and when 


. tions they can be remarkably effective, and 
are not exacting as to treatment. 


Brilliant Pyrethrums, lovely Thalictrums, 
Heucheras, Geums, and masses of mixed 
hardy flowers shown by several firms made 
a dazzling array of colour, all mixed and 
merged into each other like the tints on a 
painter’s palette. Perhaps. most striking 
of all were several groups of enormous 

- Poppies included in a fine mixed exhibit by 
Mr. W. Wells, Merstham, Surrey. , No large 
‘herbaceous garden can be complete without 
a group or two of these brilliant subjects, 
which for sheer beauty and boldness are 
' surely unrivalled. But their site must be 
carefully chosen, for many choice flowers 
would pale into insignificance beside these 
gaudy and dazzling colours. Among other 
varieties were noted Goliath (an intense 
flaming-scarlet),. Jennie Mawson (a_ rich 
'shade of salmon), Perry’s White (very 
_ striking with its dabs of black at the base of 
each petal), and Lord Lambourne (brilliant 
' scarlet with the petals prettily fringed). 


In the centre of the hall Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons, Reading, built a large circular bed 
of their long-spurred Aquilegias. Every sea- 
- son seems to find a few new colours for these 
delightful flowers, and Messrs. Sutton’s 
_ strain included almost every shade of colour 
one can wish for. 

_ Delphiniums were shown to perfection by 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, and 
Mr. Herbert Vigers, Green Street Green, 
' Dartford, Kent. Sir Douglas Haig (a large 
double bloom of rich deep violet), Blue Queen 
(pale blue with black centre), Millicent 
)Blackmore (sky-blue and mauve), and 
'Statuaire Rude (palest blue and lavender) are 
a few of the varieties which stood out con- 
spicuously in a splendid collection. 

- Several miniature rock gardens and groups 
_ of alpine flowers were much in evidence, and, 
‘as usual, found a host of admirers. 
Mimulus, in pink, crimson, yellow, and 
various shades of colour, Primulas, Incar- 


"varieties 


a 
oh 
+} 
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of -Campanulas, 


form albiffora carnea, both lovely varieties.: 


Harkness and Sons, Bedale, Yorks, and H. — 
Markham, Borough Green, Kent. Lupins must . 


tastefully grouped or massed in suitable posi- . 


_ villeas, Saxifragas, some delightful dwarf 
and Dianthus — 
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cruentus were a few prominent features in a 
never-ending collection of fascinating rockery 
subjects. 

Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock, 
Marks Tey, again exhibited their Mascott’s 
Dianthus, the lovely pink hybrid between 
Carnation and Sweet William, which at- 
tracted so much attention at the Chelsea 
Show, and Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford, were responsible for a fine 
group of Rhododendrons, of which Gomer 
Waterer, a bold free-flowering variety of 
palest mauve, was the special feature. 

A nice, group of Roses by Messrs. George 
Princé, Oxford, included a lovely rich crim- 
son varietv, Allen Chandler, which is de- 
scribed as a pillar or climbing perpetual, and 
is delightfully fragrant, and also a fine group 
of Mme. E. Herriot, which was noticeably 
paler in colour than usual, owing, doubtless, 
to the lack of sunshine. Several good varie- 
ties were also shown by Rev. J. H. Pember- 
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A few other groups of Carnations from the 
teading growers, a batch of Mr. H. J. Jones’ 
famous Lewisham Hydrangeas, a group of 
premature Dahlias by Messrs. J. Cheal and 


Sons, ‘Crawley, and the multi-coloured 
Anemones regularly. shown by Messrs. 


Reamsbottom and Co., West Drayton, were 
other features of a most interesting show. 


IRISES 


The tall bearded Irises of June were shown 
in greater quantity than ever and a great 
many new varieties were seen for the first 
time. A very handsome variety raised by 
Mr. G. P. Baker, of Bexley, by crossing 
Dominion and Ambassadeur, came before the 
Floral Committee but failed to get an award. 
We hope to see this variety again, as in our 
opinion it is an acquisiton. The handsome 
variety Pioneer also failed to get an award, 
but we thought it one of the very best of the 
novelties. The beautiful Souvenir de Mme. 
Gaudichau (tall, deep-purple bicolor) shown 
by ‘Messrs. Wallace gained an Award of 
Merit, and deservedly so, for it has been in 
cultivation some years and is generally recog- 





The -wonderful exhibit of Downer Lupins at the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 


ton, Havering-atte-Bower, Essex, of which 
Ruth, a well-formed bloom of creamy-yellow, 
flushed and suffused with pink and bronze, 
was the special feature. 

Mr. G. \Reuthe, Keston, Kent, brought his 
usual jumble of odds and ends, which always 
contains something of unusual interest. This 
time the gems were some fine blooms of the 
white, cup-shaped, and sweetly-scented 
Magnolia parviflora, and  MHabranthus 
pratensis, a bulbous scarlet Lily-like flower, 
which makes a useful subject for the hardy 
border. 3 

Sweet Peas were well shown by Robt. 
Bolton and Sons, Birdbrook, Halstead, a 
delightful pale blue variety, Wembley being 
particularly charming. E. H. Watson, Esq., 
The Priory, Mill Hill, included in a small 
group of mixed greenhouse plants several 
plants of the coral-red Kalanchoe flammea, 
a succulent indoor.plant once very popular, 
but rarely met with nowadays. 

Another amateur’s exhibit was a charming 
group of Carnations in pots. from Mrs. 
Sommers, Froyle Park, Alton, the prominent 
variety being Pink Froyle, of a soft salmon- 
pink colour and remarkably free-flowering. 


nised as one of the most handsome varieties 
for garden effect. It is of French origin— 
raised in 1914 by ‘Millet. Messrs. Amos 
Perry secured an Award of Merit for their 
interesting little hybrid, Dougraphes (red- 
purple with yellow throat), raised by crossing 
I. Douglasiana and chrysographes. Other 
Iris novelties to gain awards were I. chryso- 
graphes Epaulette and I. Forresti, both 
shown by Messrs. Wallace and Co., Ltd., and 
a deep yellow Flag Iris, Amber, shown by 
Mr. Dykes. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Maid- 
stone, gained the distinction of being the only 
firm to secure the Society’s gold medal for 
Trises on this occasion. It was a particularly 
well arranged group of good garden varieties 
and some novelties. <A large group of the 
bold Ambassadeur occupied the centre of the 
exhibit and among the pick of the novelties 
were Souvenir de Loetita Michaud (very tall, 
pale lavender self). This new French variety 
was the source of great interest. The rich 
purple-velvet of Swazi, a Dominion seedling, 
was greatly admired; also the pale mauve 
Mme. Schwartz and the old favourite Richard 


a, 
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Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge Wells, 
showed many good varieties, including 
Pioneer (rich purple, one of the finest Irises 
seen this year), Leonato, Souvenir de Mme. 
Gaudithau (for which they received an 
Award of Merit), the pink Susan Bliss, 
Regan, and Nance, a large edition of Ma Mie. 

In a very good collection shown by Messrs. 
Low and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex, 
we were greatly attracted by the variety 
Opera, which we had never before seen in 
such good condition. Other varieties shown 


from Crawley Down ‘were Ambassadeur, 
Isoline, Corida, and Souv. de Mme. 
Gaudichau. 


Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, staged 
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some promising seedlings from it shown 
under number. Other good varieties were 
Alcazar, Isoline, Neptune, and Dominion 
seedlings, all of which were particularly well 
grown, some of them about 4 feet in, height. 

An extensive group from the Orpington 
Nurseries Company was the centre of attrac- 
tion, for here were to be seen many choice 
varieties in the height of perfection. Per- 
haps the pick of the varieties were Aphro- 
dite (the finest pink-toned variety we have 
seen), Brilliant (red-purple), Lent = A. 
Williamson (true to name), Majestic (deep 
velvet-purple fall), and Shekinah, which 


stood out from all, others. by virtue of its 
telling golden-yellow colour. 


The following 


The deep purple Iris Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, which gained the 
R.H.S. Award of Merit on June 11th 


One of the most strlking and remarkable of all Flag Irises 


— 


the largest collection of Irises on this occa- 
sion. Many well-known garden varieties 
were noted, such as Ma Mie, Albert Victor, 
Albicans, Princess Beatrice, Alcazar; Chester 
Hunt, and Kharput. 


Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp 
had a very comprehensive collection of 
Bearded Irises, but owing to the manner of 
staging it was difficult to get a good view of 
some varieties. The lovely Afterglow, for 


instance, was hidden in the background, The. 


best varieties noted were Lord of June, 
Shekinah, Neptune, and Ballerine. 


The Irises shown by Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, 
Chislehurst, were remarkable for their 
height and freedom of flowering. Am- 


bassadeur was seen in very fine form, also - 


were also noted in this remarkably good 
collection :—Harmony, Corida, Seminole, 
and White Knight. 

We have learnt to expect good Irises from 
Mr. Amos Perry, of Enfield, and the varie- 
ties shown on this occasion were well up to 
the standard of expectation. Here we saw 
the well-proportioned pink-toned flowers of 
Marion Cran, also the stately Lord Lam- 
bourne, and the floriferous Mrs. Perry, white 
flecked with purple on the fall and with 
golden markings on the haft. One spike of 
this. variety was shown carrying 20 large 
flowers and buds. A new pallida seedling, 
Soft lavender-violet with orange crest, was 
christened Wayland Cowley. It is likely to 
become very popular by virtue of its good 
form and very pleasing tone of colour. 
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LIST OF AWARDS 4 
ORCHID COMMITTEE 


ea Awards of Merit. be 
Odontioda Laura, Gerrish’s var.; Cypripedium Godefroy 
leucochilum, var. Ed. Marshall, from Messrs. Sander and Son, 
St. Albans, f ; 
dals 


: Me 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN. — Messrs. 
St. Albans. . < / 
SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Cowan and Co, Southgate, N. — 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Stuart Low and ©». Jarvis 


Brook. 
: FLORAL COMMITTEE 


Awards of Merit . ; 
Rhododendron Philip Waterer, from Messrs. Waterer, Sons, © 
and Crisp, Twyford; Iris Dougraphes, from Mr. Amos Perry, 
Enfield; Cistus albidus (white form), from Mr. R. E. Warbery, 
Epsom; Iris chrysographes, from Messrs, Wallace and ©o., ~ 
Tunbridge Wells; Iris Forresti, from Messrs. Wallace and Co. ; 
Cytisus supranubius, from Messrs. Veitch, Exeter; Pyrethrum 
Princess Mary, from Mr. J. W. Wilkins, Walington, near Bed-_ 
ford; Pyrethrum Mrs. Jas. Leake, from Mr. J. Leake, Chilwell, — 
Notts; Heuchera Argus, from Messrs. Prichard and Sons, 
Christchurch ; Hydrangea Elmar, from Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewis- 
ham; Iris Amber, from Mr. Dykes; Trollius Ledebourei Golden — 
Queen, from Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, Southampton; — 
Tris Souvenir de Mme. Gaudichau, from Messrs. Wallace. : 


Sander and Son, — 


Medals 

GOLD.—Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, for Irises. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, — 
for Irises; Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Hydrangeas ; Orping- 
ton Nurseries, for Irises. a 

SILVER BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations 5 
Messrs, R. H. Bath, Ltd., for Irises, etc. ; Messrs. Blackmore and — 
Langdon, for Delphiniums, etc. ; Mr.. Downer, Chichester, for 
Lupins; Messrs. [reland and Hitchcock, for Mascott’s Dianthus; 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations and greenhouse — 
plants; Mr. Marcham, Borough Green, Kent, for Lupins; 
Mr. G. Prince, Oxford, for Roses; Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for — 
Aquilegias; Messrs. Wallace and Co., for Irises, etc.; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Rhododendrons; Mr. W. Wells, 
Jnr,, Merstham, for hardy plants; Mr. G. G. Whitelegg, tor © 
Irises; Messrs. Ladhams, for hardy plants; Mr. G. Reuthe, for 
hardy plants and shrubs ; Messrs. Prichard, for Alpines; Captain — 
Symons Jeune, for Saxifragas, ete. : i 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. C. Engelmann, Saffron Walfen, for 
Carnations; Messrs. Harkness and Sons, Bedale, for Lupins; © 
Messrs. Kelway and Son, Langport, for Pzeonies and Pyrethrums; 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down, for Irises; Rey. J. H 
Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, for Roses; Mr. Amos Perry, 
Entield, for Irises; Mrs. Sommers, Alton, for Carnations; Mr.” 
©. H. Watson, The Priory, Mill Hill, for stove and greenhouse © 
plants; Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, for Alpines; Messrs. Carter | 
Page and Co., London Wall, for hardy plants, ete.; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Irises; Mr, F. G. Wood, for hardy 
plants; Messrs, Jones and Ingwersen, for Alpines. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE 


The New Zealand Fruit; Growers’ Federation sent some 40 
dishes of fruit in fine condition and highly coloured. Notable — 
were the fine specimens of Winter Nelis Pear while among the 
apples shown were Jonathan, Delicious, Cornish Aromatic, | 
pestle uaperells and Tasman's Pride, all exceedingly highly ~ 
coloured. ‘ 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum 


I send you a few notes on Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, a plant which I have grown — 
now for several years. I never wish to be 
without it. It is a charming flower, both © 
growing and cut for the house. It takes © 
some years to become established, I find, | 
but a bold group of three-year-old plants is a 7 
fine sight and worth waiting for. Ee ae 

Thalictrum dipterocarpum is one of the 
many treasures that have come to us from 
China. It is an exquisite plant for the front 
of the shrubbery border, where it can be 
given a good background. It is the most 
beautiful of all the Thalictrums and charm-_ 
ing as a cut flower. Its dainty mauve 
blossoms with their conspicuous yellow 
anthers are borne from mid-June to the be- 
ginning of August on tall, wiry stems often 
5 feet or more in height. It is not alto- 
gether an easy doer, and has not the vigour 
and robustness of T. aquilegizfolium, but if 
its requirements are studied it is not really 
difficult to grow healthy plants. It seems to 
thrive best in partial shade in a light, loamy 
soil to which has been added a certain pro- 
portion of leaf-mould and small stones. The 
roots ‘appear to like these latter, and they 
help to ensure better drainage, which-is so 
important for its welfare. This Thalictrum 
requires a year or two to become established” 
before flowering freely. It should always be 
planted’ in groups, not singly. It is quite 
easy to raise from seed either in the open 
ground or in boxes in a cold frame. The 
latter plan is, perhaps, more satisfactory. In 
either case it is best to winter the young 
seedlings in a cold frame and not to plant 
out until late spring. Slugs are very fond o 
the young shoots, so the usual precautions 
must be taken. Seed is best sown in April 
but you must not expect many flowers until 
the second year after sowing. A very beauti- 
ful white variety of this species has been 
raised recently, L, Bicc-WITHER, 
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4 LLOTMENT holders and cottage gar- 
: deners in the hills and dales of Wales and 
“ the west, and in the north and mid- 
» lands, have been badly hit by the devastating 
_ storms of the past few days. In common 
with holders in other parts of the country 
_ they have had the whole of the crops washed 
_away or battered to death by the force of the 
rain. But there is a silver lining to every 
cloud, and in this case of disaster it is for- 
tunate for growers that it is still possible 


succeed in obtaining a store of vegetable food 
for late summer, autumn, and winter. 

The soil is now warm and moist and seed 
germination and growth will take place ata 
very rapid pace. It is not too late to re- 
sow most crops provided certain elementary 
principles are followed. Instead of sowing 
maincrop types of vegetables it*will be safer 
to rely on early and second early types. 

The first thing to do after the, debris has 
been cleared away is thoroughly to stir up the 
soil either with a fork or Canterbury hoe. 
(The Canterbury hoe is the three-pronged 
variety, and is one of the most useful imple- 
ments for use in the fruit and vegetable gar- 
den.) Seedsmen will still be holding stocks of 
seed suitable for present sowing, and neces- 
sary plants may be obtained from districts 
which have escaped the ravages of the storm. 
Allotment societies should purchase co-opera- 
tively in bulk. This will save time and 
money. All sowings should be made thinly 
to allow light and air to circulate among the 
Aeaves of the crops. Over-crowding will 
bring weak plants and small returns. 

The Potato crop will be the chief cause of 
anxiety in the mind of-the allotment holder. 
Comfort may be obtained from the fact that 
in the war years crops were obtained from 
tubers planted as late as July and even early 
August. Choose early or second earlies as 
far as possible, and plant thinly, as recom- 
_ mended above. Air and light among the 
Potato haulm will help largely to prevent the 
dreaded blight. Spraying with Bordeaux or 
Burgundy mixture when the haulm is nearly 
_ full grown will also help against blight and 
will, in addition, stimulate and strengthen 
growth. Do not worry about further supplies 
of manure for Potatoes or other crops. 

Suitable root crops will be Carrots, stump- 
rooted or intermediate types; Globe-rooted or 
intermediate Beet; Turnips, Orange Jelly or 
Snowball; and James’ Long-keeping Onions. 
Get in plenty of Leeks, for these are in season 
_ the whole year round. Celery, too, will give 
_ good results. Do not re-sow the long’ tap- 

rooted varieties of any vegetable. It is, alas, 
too late for Parsnips. 

Dwarf and medium Peas, such as American 
_ Wonder, Little Marvel, and Daisy will come 
along quickly. French Beans (Canadian 
Wonder) must not be forgotten. Scarlet 
- Runners may be grown on the ‘‘ market sys- 
| tem.’’ Sow the seeds about 18 inches apart. 
_ (Plants will give quicker results if they can 
_ be obtained.) | When the leading shoot is 
15 inches long pinch out the tip. This will 


out, and these in turn must have their tips 
pinched when g inches in length. — Bushy 
plants, with plenty of Beans are the result 
_ of following this practice. 

_ Brussels Sprouts, Kales, Savoys, and other 
_ winter greens must be planted as soon as pos- 
sible. A long season of ‘growth is beneficial 
to these. Rush in a few ordinary Cabbage 
plants, for quick returns. Salads, such as 
# French Breakfast. Radish and Cabbage 
_ Lettuce, may be set between the other crops. 
_ Mustard and Cress sown in boxes or on damp 
eel will give a supply of green salad in a 
fay? 7 
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largely to retrieve the damage done and to. 


: 


_ result in numbers of side shoots being thrown | 
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+ ‘Replacing’ Lost Grops 


few days. Sow the Cress three days before 

the Mustard, as it is slower in germinating, 
In showery weather dust the young crops 
with stale soot and keep the hoe going regu- 
larly. The use of the hoe for stirring the sur- 
face soil will prevent the evaporation of 
moisture and will admit the outer air freely 
to the soil. This all helps to make for quick 
growth. Vegetable Marrows. should ‘be 
allowed to grow large and to ripen. They 
may then be stored in a cool place for use in 
late winter, when they will form a valuable 
source of food supply. 
; CyriL HARDING, 


Planting Tomatoes in the open 


Presuming that the plants have been 
thoroughly hardened off, there need be no 
further delay in planting, provided the 
weather is genial. The plants should now be 
nice stocky stuff, averaging about 10 inches 
high. Each plant should thave the lowest 
bunch of blossom showing. . I do not care to 
have them more forward than this at plant- 
ing time, for I-have not found the desired 
freedom of swelling with fruits that have set 
on plants in small pots, and think that more 
is lost than gained by getting them so for- 
ward. Anywhere far away from the south 
coast, walls, and hot walls, too, are neces- 
sary for the production of good paying crops 
of outdoor Tomatoes, and 1 do not advise the 
wasting of good plants, which have given 
some trouble to raise, by planting in the open 
garden and training them to sticks, or even 
on walls which do not get the full sun only 
in phenomenal seasons, which we may get 
once in a decade or so. A useful crop cannot 
be got in such positions, and the ground 
might be far more usefully employed in grow- 
ing other things. At the same time, much 
may be done’by utilising spare bits of wall in 
good positions even without the aid of a 
border, as the plants do well if planted in 
Seakale pots, boxes, or any kind of receptacle 
which will hold half a bushel or more of good 
soil, and in this case the soil may be made 
fairly rich by the addition of manure—partly 
decayed horse droppings for preference. 

With Tomatoes intended for growing on 
the ordinary garden walls, between. fruit- 
trees or otherwise, and where the borders 
have been already prepared, it simply remains 
to turn out the plants carefully from the pots 
and plant them firmly, with the ball of soil 
intact and buried a couple of inches below the 
surface, as by doing this, stem-roots, which 
will help the growth, will be encouraged. 
Leave the surface soil near the stems some- 
what lower than the surrounding soil, as this 
will permit effective watering when neces- 
sary. Allow plenty of room, say about a 
yard, between the plants and avoid encroach- 


‘ing on the space covered by fruit-trees, as | 


do not advocate defoliation to any greater 
extent than needed to expose bunches of fruit 
to the sun. The plants should remain tied 
to the sticks for a day or two after planting, 
as nailing will be best done when they have 
recovered from the check and after the first 
watering has settled the soil round the roots. 
A few Spruce branches stuck in front of the 
plants will protect them from cold winds and 
also prevent flagging during the day. 

When growth has recommenced, the plants 
should be looked over carefully and_ all 


‘lateral growth entirely removed, as outdoor 


Tomatoes do best as single cordons, and side 
growth should be prevented from the first. 
Where glass accommodation is limited, early- 
sown plants should be encouraged in every 
way to make free growth, for a starving 
policy with these just now will be certain to 
result in a lack of fruit before the outdoor 
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crop is ready. The strain on fruiting plants, 
especially those growing in pots, is very 
great, and unless they get a liberal diet in the 
way of frequent top-dressings and plentiful 
supplies of manure-water, of which well- 
diluted stable drainings are more beneficial 
than any other natural manure, later fruits 
will be few and small. Pa G.,. 


The Asparagus bed 


It is not every garden that contains an 
Asparagus bed, and fewer still where this 
delicious vegetable is grown to perfection. 
It is appreciated by almost ,everybody, and 
the inclination is, consequently, to cut it’ so 
hard that it is impossible for the vigour of 
the roots to be maintained. It is a sound 
rule, honoured more in the breach than in 
the observance, not to cut the first and 
second growths that appear, and another is 
not to cut a single shoot after the end of 
June. We are at the end of June now and 
the heart must be hardened against further 
cutting. All weeds must be pulled out, the 
surface must be carefully forked over, water 
must be: given\ generously if the bed is dry, 
and stakes and stout cord must be passed 
round the bed to prevent any of the growths 
from injury by wind. Then the stools will 
have a fair chance to build up strength for 
next year, which otherwise they are unable 
to do. East ANGLIAN. 


Scarlet Runners 


There can be no question as to the import- 
ance of this plant for food, its greatest value 
being in the autumn when Peas are over; at 
least, so far as regular supplies are con- 
cerned. To sow Scarlet Runners early may 
be desirable for exhibition, but for home use 
an average of seasons shows that the most 
profitable sowing is that made almost at the 
end of. June. Rapid, vigorous growth is 
then favoured and prolific plants result, pro- 
vided there are moisture and food in the 
earth. This is in no sense a shailow, poor 
land plant, but one which likes to ramify in 
deep, cool soil in search of suitable nourish- 
ment. Place the seeds »singly-and have a 
clump at the end of the rows from which 
seedlings can be drawn to fill vacancies due 
to failure in vegetation or other cause. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Peas in trenches 


It is a well-known fact that Peas are more 
influenced by periods of dry weather than any 
other vegetable. The absence of 1 inch of 
rain at a time when the Peas are ‘‘ slatting ”’ 
makes all the difference, and in light soils 
will cause either complete or partial failure. 
The month of June is very frequently trying. 
If we get frequent showers the bine will 
acquire strength, the roots will get a firm 
hold of the ground, and even if later on there 
should come a dry time the pods will fill up 
fairly well. The safest way is to make pro- 
vision for a supply of moisture at the critical , 
period. This can easily be done by planting 
in trenches. The soil is taken out about 
t foot in depth, some manure is placed at the 
bottom so that the roots find it just as the 
pods begin to fill. The trenches are not quite 
filled up, sufficient space being allowed to ad- 
mit of water being applied later on. All who 
have had experience of gardening know how 
difficult it is to thoroughly moisten soil that 
has become quite dry. The only way to do 
so is to make a basin round the plant or tree, 
and fill it up with water, so that every drop 
goes directly to the roots. By sowing Peas 
so that a shallow trench remains when they 
are in full growth it is easy to supply them 
with the necessary liquid nourishment just 
when they most need it. One good soaking 
will often make all the difference between a 
satisfactory crop and a partial failure, 
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The Yellow Banksian Rose 


HE above-named Rose was planted 

against the back wall of a house con- 

taining a tree of Maréchal Niel.  Be- 
tween the two was planted a young Wistaria 
sinensis. The effect was very beautiful. The 
foliage of the. Rose, not being too dense, 
allowed the flowers to show themselves, 
while the foliage of the Wistaria did not 
smother the flowers of the Banksian, nor did 
the yellow of the Rose overpower the delicate 
sky-blue of the Wistaria. 

This Rose under good treatment produces 
growth as strong as a Cedar-wood pencil, but 
the bulk of the flowering wood is a little 
thinner. Anything thinner than the flower- 
ing wood (if not required to assist the circu- 
lation of the sap and to encourage further 
growth) may be cut out, The next step is to 
examine the wood that is to produce the 
flowers. If it is good from base to point, and 
if there be space for it, it may be left its full 
length; but if it be thin towards the point 
then cut it back to a plump bud if there be 
one, or to a flower-bud. In such a case 
examine the buds near the base of that flower- 
ing wood, and probably you will find a bud 
or two which will not produce flowers. Make 
a note of them and wait until the flowering is 
over. Then immediately proceed with a 
sharp knife to prune back those shoots which 
have flowered to one or two of the growth 
buds, ‘or wood-buds, which remain, and 
encourage them to make ‘trong wood in 
order that they may produce either good 
growth, or abundant flowers another year. A 
good rose for a wall with a southerly aspect 
is 

Reine Maric HENRIETTE, a Hybrid Tea- 
scented variety, at one time popularly known 
as the Red Gloire de Dijon. It is a lovely, 
sweetly-scented Rose, as good for a pillar or 
a pergola as for a wall, or even better, the 
foliage being less liable to attacks of red- 
spider. An excellent companion to the above 
is 

Coure d’HEsf, a Bourbon Rose, sweet, 
beautiful, and constant. Ihe pruning of 
these two Roses is not very dissimilar. It 
consists in first cutting out all dead_ wood, 
then all exhausted wood and wood incapable 
of producing flowers, and finally shortening 
to a manageable length any extra strong or 
long growth for which there may not be 
sufficient space available. 

TreA Roses.—Among Tea Roses for culture 
under glass there are a few varieties which 
specially respond to that protection. »In fact, 
two varieties were scarcely ever out of flower. 
They were Niphetos and Vicomtesse Riza du 
Parc.* Probably the second is not so welt 
known as the first, but it is a lovely and 
sweet-scented Rose, and very rarely without 
one or more flowers. It is one of the Presi- 
dent type. The’ other good varieties are 
Catherine Mermet, President, Mme. Berard, 
and Mme. Bravy, the two _ last-named 
possessing the Gloire de Dijon blood. The 
other Tea Roses are Mme. Ducher, Mme. 
Willermoz, Mme. Trifle, Reine Marie 
Henriette, and Souvenir d‘un Ami, all good. 





Others, which were replaced or discarded, ° 


were Olive Sisley, Triomphe de Rennes, 
Rubens, Marie Guillot, Homer, and Alba 
rosea, each having at least one serious fault 
which unfitted it for our purpose. Of the 
above-named, three only were grown in pots 
—Mme. Trifle, Mme. Berard, and Mme. 
Bravy, the remainder being planted in either 
a border or in a large receptacle. 

The Rose cannot withstand lack of water 
or of food; neither will it prosper in the open 


in a very impure atmosphere, but the shelter: 
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of glass protects it from much that would be 
harmful to it without that shelter. Thus the 
shelter of a greenhouse containing two or 
three rows of hot-water pipes 4 inches in 
diameter makes all the difference between 
success and failure. The Rose luxuriates in 
a comfortably warm but not hot or high tem- 
perature and a slightly humid atmosphere. 
Tea Roses are almost perpetual in their 
growth‘and flowering when under good con- 
ditions, especially when pruned with an eye 
to a succession of flowers. The main point 
is to encourage and obtain strong to medium 
growth during the spring, summer, and 
autumn. 

‘SOIL FOR RE-POTTING AND RENOVATION.— 
The Rose is unable to bear neglect in any 
form. Chills and draughts are sure to affect 
the health and beauty of the Rose. Aphides 
are ian abomination to it. Chills and 
draughts will produce mildew, therefore be 
very eareful in the opening of the ventilators, 
a mere ‘‘ chink” the whole length of the 
structure being adequate. Watch the leaves 
of the plants, and if they move to and fro the 
air current is too strong and productive of 
mildew. Close the ventilators if they cannot 
be reduced, and allow the temperature to rise 
by sun-heat (the. hot-water pipes being, if 
present, only ‘‘new milk warm’’), the increase 
of temperature by sun-heat being beneficial 
rather than harmful. | Soil for Tea Roses 
generally should not be too heavy; only the 
strongest-growing varieties of the Gloire de 
Dijon type will do well in such soil. For 
Tea Roses generally it is better to give them 
a rather lighter compost after removing’ a 
few inches of the exhausted soil from the 
surface of.the border or other receptacle for 
the roots. In the case of a border made 
more than two or three years an application 
of Clay’s Fertiliser to the surface before the 
application of the new compost will produce 
good results. About 1 oz. to the square 
yard will be sufficient. fe 


Roses under glass 


These, now beginning to bloom freely, 
must be kept as cool as possible. It is in- 
advisable, of course, to use the syringe, but 
care must be taken to keep aphides at bay. 
As these usually put in an appearance on the 
tips of the young growths, a whiff of Tobacco 
powder applied by a proper distributor will 
soon dispose of them. . Roses in pots are, of 
course, easily watered, but large plants upon 
walls or upon a trellis are at times apt to 
suffer from lack of water. A good soaking 


- once a week keeps them in good condition. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Seasonable hints 
T the present time the chief concern of 


the grower is to see that his plants are 
This is 
generally termed “‘ final potting,’ and upon 
its proper execution a.great deal depends. It 
all has gone well, the plants should be in 
capital condition for their flowering pots. A 
great mistake is often made in potting finally 
too early, and in other cases doing this at too 
late a period. The early days of June may 


placed in their flowering pots. 


29 


be considered ideal for this work to be done, 


and when the plants are in good condition 
for this to be carried out one may safely 
anticipate a successful issue. A late May 
final potting is of advantage in allowing suffi- 
cient time to elapse between that and the 
period when we may reasonably expect the 
buds to develop. Assuming the plants are 
well rooted at the present time, they should, 
under ordinary circumstances, be in splendid 
form during the latter half of August, at 
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which time the grower of exhibition blooms 
generally expects the buds to form. For this 


reason, then, readers will fully appreciate the | 
value of the final potting being carried out at 


once. 

A typical compost for final potting is good 
loam, of which take four parts. The loam 
should be fibrous and silky in its texture, and 
should be broken into pieces each about the 
size of a Walnut. Also take one part leaf- 
mould,.a half part well-rotted manure, and 
one-eighth of a-part of wood-ashes or 
crushed charcoal, and a free dusting of some 
reliable artificial manure. A few broken 
oyster-shells may be added with advantage, | 


and the compost completed by the addition of 
~-a sufficient quantity of coarse silver sand or 


clean road-grit to keep the whole porous. 
This should be turned over time after time 
until the whole of the ingredients are pro- 
perly mixed, and, of course, kept under cover. 
Pots measuring 8 inches, 9 inches, and 10 
inches in diameter should be used, and atten- 
tion must be paid to the drainage, Oyster-shells 
are invaluable for crocking pots for the final 
shift, and if a quantity of crushed shells can 
be obtained also, they make an excellent 
cover to the larger ones, making ideal drain- 
age, also providing the plant with food, and 
assisting in keeping’ the soil sweet. The. 
smaller-sized pots should be used for’ the 
weaker-growing kinds, the more robust being 
placed in the 9-inch pots, and the strongest- 
growing plants into those measuring ro inches 
in- diameter. Pot very firmly, and take care 
not to damage the roots, or serious results 
may be expected. Keep the surface of the 
old soil at least 13 inches below the rim of 
the flower-pots, as this will then enable one 
to water the plants thoroughly, so that the 
whole of the soil may be saturated. Finish 
off the surface neatly when potting, labelling 
each plant in turn, and giving each one the 
support of a short stake. Make the end of 
the stake very pointed, and do not insert it 
too near the stem of the plant. Just lightly 


loop the plant to the stake, and do not make — 


a tie 'too near the apex of its growth. Stand 
the plants in groups of 20 or 30 on sifted 
ashes or coke breeze, as this will prevent any 
ingress of worms, and also maintain a ¢ool 
bottom, Leave the plants thus for a week or 
a fortnight, and subsequently stand them out 
in their summer quarters, which should be in 
a nice open position, although sheltered, if 
possible, from the south-west to some extent. 


Erect posts, to which two rows of wires - 


should be strained, one about 3 feet from the 


ground, the second some 2 feet higher. Have ~ 


boards, tiles, etc., ready on which to stand 


the plants, or, if preferred, a very thick layer — 3 


of sifted ashes or coke breeze. 


Work among Chrysanthemums. 


The final potting ought now to be well 4 


advanced, if it is not completed ; and staking, 
training, watching for insects, and the cus- 
tomary routine work in connection with 
Chrysanthemum growing must 
menced and continued. There is in some 


seasons and in some districts much trouble — 


caused by the leaf-boring maggot, and a care- 
ful watch ought to be maintained for that dis- 
figuring pest. 
trouble -with rust as there was 
years. 
case of the weaker plants which had been sub- 


in former 


jected to intensive culture in the way of rush- _ 
ing propagation and culture in their early — 
Cool and tational treatment will — 
banish rust, and if clean plants only are used 


stages. 


for propagation the trouble will disappear. 


Firm potting is essential in the case of Chrys- — 
anthemums, and it is advisable to fill the pots ~ 
only to three-quarters of their depth, this © 
leaving. a space for top-dressing later in the ~ 
W.-McG. » | 
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= DISTINGUISHED company of agri- 
Ave scientists were the guests of 
x Messrs. Sutton and Sons recently at a 
_ piant-breeding and research demonstration at 
_ Reading and Langley (Slough), and the re- 
-markabie results attained met with much 
_ favourable comment. 

_ The visitors included Sir Daniel Hall, 
K.C.B., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. (Chief Scien- 
' tific Adviser and Director-General, Intelli- 
gence Department, Ministry of Agriculture), 
Sir Herbert Matthews (Secretary, Chamber 
of Agriculture), Sir W. A. Mount, Bart., Sir 
‘Henry Rew, -K.C.B., Prof. D. A. Gilchrist, 
M.Sc., F.R.S.E., F.H.A.S. (Armstrong Agri- 
cultural College, Newcastle-on-Tyne), Prof. 
Cadwaladr Sryner Jones, C.B.E., M.Sc., 
'F.H.A.S. (Welsh Secretary, Ministry of Agri- 
culture), Prof. W. Bateson, M.A., D.'Sc., 
¥.R.S. (Director John Innes Institution), 
perof, J. H. Priestley, D.S.O., B.Sc., F.L‘S., 
‘Dr. Ay J. Voelcker, M.A., B.Sc., Ph.D., 
F.1.C., Prof. R. Howie, B/Sc. (Royal Agri- 
cultural College, Cirencester), Prof. J. C. 
Newsham, R.L.S. (Agricultural Institution, 
Usk), Prof. H.-A. D. Neville, M.A., B.Sc., 
F.1.C. (University College, Reading), Messrs. 
-H. Chambers, M.B.E., H. V. Taylor, 
M.B.E., B.Sc., and W. G. Lobjoit, M.B.E., 
J.P. (Ministry of Agriculture), J. C. Brown, 
P.A.S.I. (Ledbury), W.-H. Parker, M.C., 
M.A., W. J. Malden, T. B. Turner (Secre- 
tary, R.A.S.E.), H. R. Beeton, F. J. Chitten- 
den, J. Porter, B.Sc. 






































NEW TYPES AND STRAINS, 


Mr. E, P. Foquett ‘Sutton explained that 
the experimental garden was devoted entirely 
to the initial steps in raising new types and 
strains of vegetables and agricultural plants. 
He should have been glad had it been possi- 
ble to have postponed the visit for another 
month or so, until the section of the plant- 
breeding work in which he-was personally 
interested was at its best, so that they might 
see actual results, but the Grasses and 
‘Clovers which they would see at-the Slough 
grounds being now at their best, they thought 
it well to ask them to examine those subjects, 
‘and at the same time take a bird’s-eye view 
of what they had in hand in Reading. He 
should like to give them a brief outline of 
some of. the work in hand, and which at the 
present moment had gone beyond the limits 
of that initial garden, and was now in the 
commercial side of the business. Mr. 
Foquett Sutton then referred to the experi- 
ments with Peas. ‘ E 

~ With regard to the agricultural side, the 
firm’s policy was to have new and improved 
stocks of almost all types being continuously 
‘worked on, so that they might in due course 
‘replace the parent stocks. For example, 
‘their present-day strain of Prize-winner Man- 
golds was so different in type and constitu- 
tion to what it was when they first offered it 
in 1893 that it might almost have been given 
another name, and the same thing applied to 
Many other subjects. In the garden was a 
drought-resisting type of the firm’s Up-to- 
date Swede. The parental root was the only 
one to stand the drought of 1921, and was 
again selected to one root in 1923. 

| There was also growing there a single root 
‘selection of Caledonian ‘Swede, which had 
shown over 13 per cent. of dry matter, and 
there was an improved selection of the very 
(old Champion Purple-top Swede, which had 
also shown over 13 per cent. of dry matter. 
If these types were found to perpetuate their 
| good qualities the new stocks would probably 
be substituted for the old ones as soon as 
available, for although they would be of much 
|eeater value than the originals, it was 
eo’. advisable to give them new names. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


-Plant-breeding Demonstration at Reading 


Hence the reason they did not think it wise 
to be continually offering too many new 
varieties in agricultural roots. . Their aim 
was to get the greatest amount of feeding 
matter per acre, but they did not think it 
desirable to push the production of dry mat- 
ter to an extreme, which might result in the 
roots being hard and anything but appetising 
to cattle. What they had aimed at was a 
large, clean-growing root, which was solid 
and juicy, and with as high a percentage of 
sugar as seemed possible without reducing 
the other qualities. In the firm’s small 
laboratory adjoining, the specially selected 
roots were tested for sugar and dry matter 
content. They had also a good many experi- 
ments in hand to improve the Cabbages and 
Kales used on the farm, and they were en- 
deavouring to produce a type of Marrow- 
stemmed Kale which would retain its fine, 
thick Marrow stem and yet branch and shoot 


out in the same way as thousand-headed 
Kale. 


Those present then proceeded round the 
grounds, and many interesting discussions 
took place as the various plants were 
examined. Much interest was taken in the 
““ Rogue ’”? Peas shown by Mr. W. F. Giles, 
who is in charge of the department and who 
pointed out that practically every type of 
cultivated Pea threw these degenerate plants, 
each one showing a type following parental 
form. The wild Pea, found by Mr. Arthur 
Sutton growing in the vineyards of Palestine, 
attracted attention. It has a curious serrated 
leaf and small magenta flower. Experi- 
ments with a view to obtaining a dwarf 
Scarlet Runner Bean anda red Cabbage with 
green Cabbage ‘‘ bottle-grafted ”’ upon it were 
also noted. 


The culture of Liliums 


At the June meeting of the East Anglian 
Horticultural Club Mr. J. A. Christie, of 
Framingham Manor, who is a keen grower 
of a wide range of Lilies, gave a most inter- 
esting talk upon them. After going through 
the many botanical divisions. of them he 
detailed the names of the best-known sorts 
of each section. He stated that many people 
Still thought that with lime in the soil one 
could not grow Lilies. Such an idea was 
erroneous in a great many cases for, indeed, 
some types could not be grown without lime, 
the native habitat of them being in limestone 
districts. He greatly advocated the growing 
of Lilies in conjunction with low-growing 
shrubs, as these afforded shade to the roots 
but allowed the spikes to tower into the sun- 
light. Mr. Christie advised those who could 
to try their hand at hybridisation and sub- 
sequent seed-raising. He himself raised 
many seedlings every year. Bulbs of many 
kinds could bbe increased by pulling each 
scale from the base and growing them on in 
sand in a cool house. AYTCH PEa. 


Mrs. Edward Harding Peony 
Cups 

Owing to the late season the Council of 
the Royal Horticultural Society has decided 
that the first of the three silver cups pre- 
sented to the Society for Paonies by Mrs. 
Edward Harding will be offered for award 
on Tuesday, June, 24th, for the best exhibit 
by an amateur of three flowers each of six 
varieties. The Council hopes that as many 
amateurs as possible will send in entries by 
the first post on the morning of June 18th. 
The Society makes no charge for space, and 
vases are obtainable at the hall. - 
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Horticultural Societies’ 
News 
BourRNEMOUTH. 


_The members of the Bournemouth and 
District Adult School Federation are holding 
their second annual show on. July 30th. 
Phere is every prospect that last year’s first 
attempt, organised by people who mostly 
were wholly inexperienced inthis kind of 
thing and very much amateurs in all garden- 
ing matters, will be followed by a bigger and 
better show. There is considerable interest 
among the members, and an open class for 
professional gardeners as well as amateurs 
has been arranged this year. The “ G.I.” 
medal is this year being offered for the best 
collection of vegetables in the open section. 
COMPTON, NEAR WINCHESTER. 

The Compton and Shawford Horticultural 
Society will hold its show on July 31st in 
the beautiful grounds of Shawford House, 
kindly lent for the occasion by Lt.-Colonel 
R. F. Roundell, M-P., who will also open 
the show. The Chairman of the Society is 
Brig.-General Arthur Phelps, C.B., with 
E. E. Powell, Esq., acting as Hon. Treasurer 
during Lt.-Colonel L. H. Delves-Broughton’s 
absence abroad. Miss Freda Stallard is 
again Hon. Secretary for the twelfth season, 
and the Society has increased its classes and 
interest; the classes now number 15. 
During the winter a number of lectures and 
demonstrations has been given by Mr. C. J. 
Gleed, of the Hants County Council. 


HAMPSTEAD. 

The Hampstead Garden Suburb Horti- 
cultural Society own several implements, in- 
cluding two long-arm pruners, pruning saw, 
and three knapsack sprayers, which may be 
borrowed by members. We commend this to 
the notice of other enterprising Societies. 
SCOTLAND. 

The National»Rose Society is organising 
a provincial show in conjunction with the 
Scottish National» Sweet Pea, Rose, and 
Carnation Society, which will be held at 
Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, on August 6th and 


7th. The latter Society are also co-operating 
with the Royal Horticultural Society of 


Aberdeen and holding a show in the Duthie 
Park, Aberdeen, on August 14th, 15th, and 
16th. 


SWITZERLAND. 

A flower festival is being held at Geneva 
on June 28th and 29th. Engelberg is holding 
a show of alpine flowers on July 23rd, and a 
very extensive horticultural ~exhibition will 
take place at Bale from September 5th. to 
r5th. 

WEST SURREY. 

In addition to its usual summer show at 
Camberley, which will be held on July 23, 
the West Surrey _ Horticultural Society is 
erganising this year a small autumn show on 
November 5th. Forty classes have been in- 
cluded, half- flowers, etc., and. half vege- 
tables. 

WHITLEY. 

Mrs. Hugh Middleton, of Belsay Castle, 
Northumberland, will open the show to be 
held by Whitley, Monkseaton, and Culler- 
coats Society on August Bank Holiday. A 
large marquee will be erected near the Links 
Bandstand, Whitley Bay, and it is antici- 
pated there will be a very large attendance 
of visitors. 

WYE. 

The. Wye Cottage Gardeners’ Society are 
holding their annual show on August 23rd. 
At the monthly show of this Society in April 
last the prize for Rhubarb was secured by 
Mr. T. Dodd for the thirty-second vear in 
succession, ‘This is probably a record. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Violas failing . 

(Thenford).—The specimen plant which 
you sent appears to have failed without any 
direct attack upon it. by an_ insect -pest. 
When Violas are grown in the same quarters 
year-after year it is not at all an uncommon 
experience for a whole bed of these plants 
or an edging to a border to fail. The plants 
undoubtedly abstract from the soil all the 
plant food necessary to maintain them in 
good health, and so. in time, one after the 
other, the plants fail. We have seen this 
happén in many gardens, The only remedy 
that is really satisfactory is to plant in fresh 
quarters or else take out the old soil and _re- 
place it with new of a lasting character. Few 
people realise that the Viola is a deep-rooting 
subject. We have seen plants that had been 
lifted from the outdoor border in which it 
was possible to trace the roots extending 
fully 3 feet or more. The Viola, probably 
flowering longer and more continuously than 
almost any other hardy plant, must natur- 
ally draw upon the, resources of the soil and 
denude it of plant food constituents that are 
absolutely necessary to maintain it in health. 
These constituents can be replaced only by 
change of position, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Rubus deliciosus 

(N. L.).—I have rooted many cuttings of 
half-ripe shoots taken with a heel in late 
June and early July, and inserted in a sand- 
frame kept very moist and in full sun, rather 
after the Edinburgh system of Sir Isaac 
Bayley Balfour. I have been very successful 
with many other shrubs in the same way.— 
BEATRIX STANLEY, Sibbertoft Manor, Market 
Harborough. 


Hardy shrubs to bloom-from spring to 
autumn 

I shall be most grateful-if you can give me 
a list of really good hardy flowering shrubs 
and how to cultivate, preferably those that 
can be cultivated as standards, which would 
give a succession of bloom» from the spring 
till late autumn, and even in winter. The 
soil is lightish and at present not too good 4n 
quality, as- the garden. has been — rather 
neglected, but we are gradually improving it. 
Laburnum and Lilac flourish marvellously in 
it, but there is very little except the common 
Lilac. Would the Lilacs mentioned in 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for June 7th in the 
account of the Chelsea Show be hardy? Can 
you recommend me anything to make a 
quick-growing hedge for a screen to hide a 
very ugly north wall? I want to get away 
from Yew$, as there are already lots of them. 
Something a little brighter and quicker- 
growing. JEAN REITH COOTE. 


[If your soil is free from lime you will be 
able to grow many beautiful subjects which 
could not be grown in soils of a calcareous 
nature, but as you make no reference to this 
we presume your soil to be lime-free, and 
suggest the following, which will bloom suc- 
cessively throughout the greater part of the 
year. 

A proportion of these may be grown as 
standards, but not all. Andromeda japonica, 
Ribes King Edward VII., Hamamelis in 
variety, Ericas, Garrya_ elliptica, Pyrus 
japonica in variety, Forsythia spectabilis, 
Grevillea rosmarinifolia, Viburnum Carlesi, 
V. plicatum, Magnolias, Skimmia japonica 
fragrans, Cytisus scoparius and its variety 
Andreanus, Exochorda Giraldi, Berberis, 
Coronilla Emerus, Halesia tetraptera, Cercis 
Siliquastrum, Pyrus Malus floribunda, P. 
Halliana, Crategus, Clerodendron tricho- 
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tomum, Philadelphus grandiflorus, Spiraea 
arborea, S. ariefolia, Lilacs, Buddleias, 
Spartium junceum, -Rosa Moyesi, R. Anne 
d’Geirstein, R. altaica, Romneya Coulteri, 
Robinia neo mexicana, Weigelas, Hydrangea 
paniculata grandiflora. 

Rhododendrons and Azaleas may be ob- 
tained as standards from any of the principal 
nurserymen and in a great variety of colours. 
All that is necessary in the cultivation of 
these shrubs and trees is to trench the ground 
thoroughly to a depth of 2 feet at least and 
see that any boggy site is drained. When 
planting take care to ram the soil firmly 
around the ball of earth attached to the 
shrubs, especially in the case of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, Andromedas, etc. These 
latter kinds love peat and leaf-soil about 
their roots, and if some of this can be worked 
in when planting it will prove of great assist- 
ance in getting them established. Stake all 
standard plants securely at the time of plant- 
ing and do not allow them to suffer from 
drought, for the first season at least. The 
Lilacs you mention would do quite well with 
you and are perfectly hardy. For your hedge 
we suggest Thuja Lobbi, a fast-growing 
tree and yet one which may be cut back 
without injury.] 


FRUIT 


Leaf curl in Almond leaves 
(E. C. W.).—Your Almond leaves .are 
affected with ‘‘ leaf curl’ fungus (Exoascus 
deformans) (Fekle), The fungus lives from 
season to season by means of perennial 
mycelium in the young shoots, and the 
disease is spread by means of spores pro- 
duced from the brightly-coloured deformed 
patches on the leaves. These spores infect 
new parts of the same tree and also other 
Almonds and Peaches growing near. 
young shoots bearing deformed leaves should 
be removed, cutting them back with a sharp 
knife to the old wood. Burn all the affected 
material. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture 
three weeks before the buds break into 
growth next spring would rid the tree of any 
spores that might be lodging on the tree over 
winter. Repeat the cutting out of affected 
growth next spring if necessary, but it 
should be done as soon as the leaf curl shows, 
and not left so late in the season as this. 


Pruning Black Currants 
(Miss E. Riall).—As Black Currants bear 
on the wood made the previous year the 


proper course when pruning is to cut out. 


some of the older growths, shortening back 
the young shoots a little when they are un- 


duly long or project much beyond the other, 


shoots. It is the suckers from the base of 
the bush that one wants to encourage, and if 
they are too crowded it is an easy matter to 
thin them out, 


Caterpillars on Gooseberry bushes 

(A. E. P.).—There are at least three com- 
mon kinds of caterpillar which might be 
doing damage to Gooseberries in your dis- 
trict. The life histories of these three cater- 
pillars vary considerably. If you can send 
us along specimens of the caterpillars that 
are doing the damage we shall be pleased to 
advise you as to the best method of control. 
The caterpillars should be packed in a small 
tin box with plenty of leaves from the plant 
on which they were. feeding. 


Pruning Gooseberries 
(Miss E. Riall)—The heaviest crops of 
fruit are obtained where the market growers’ 
system of light pruning is adopted. Cut out 
the old and exhausted wood, thus leaving 
room for the young and vigorous shoots, 
which should (be left to their full length. Of 
course, if these are too thick, some of them 
may*be cut back to a strong bud, as in this 


All the_ 


‘full reply to your query in an early issue. 
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way light and air are admitted to the centre 
of the bushes, while the gathering of the fruit — 
is also more easily attended to. After the 
pruning has been completed, it would be ad- 
visable to apply a good surface dressing of 
short manure, pricking it in with~a five-tined 
fork. ‘If there is any Lichen on the bushes — 
they should be dusted over with lime, which 
will save the buds from birds, and also de- 
stroy any larve of the Gooseberry caterpillar” 
that may be present. ; 





Peaches failing 

(G. R.).—We are quite at a loss to account 
for the markings on the Peaches submitted © 
and can only attribute it to the skin having” 
in some way been injured while the fruits 
were in a young stage of development, as the 
markings or injury are superficial and ‘do not 
penetrate the flesh as would be tfie case if the 
trouble were due to a fungoid disease. 


Fungus on Strawherries 

(G. Abbott). —The pest injuring your ~ 
Strawberries is a slime fungus; non-parasitic, 
called Spumaria alba. It lives on dead, © 
organic matter, feeding more like one of the © 
lowly animals of Amoeba type than like a- 
plant, and forms spores like a fungus—part 
plant, part animal in its organisation, | 


VEGETABLES 


Cultivating a neglected garden | 

(A. S. M.).—It would be best, were it possi- 
ble, to open at one end of the ground a 
trench 2 feet wide and 12 inches deep, fork-_ 
ing up the bottom of the trench, Next, pare 
off the weeds and an inch or so of soil from 
the next trench and put these in the bottom” 
of the trench, and on-to that a spit of from” 
to inches to 12 inches in thickness. Were the 
garden treated in this way all over, the weeds 
would rot and make manure. If, after be-_ 
ing so cultivated, a heavy dressing of soot) 
were given and a fairly good dressing of 
short manure, then the whole forked in, but 
not deep enough to bring the weeds to the” 
surface, the ground should grow good crops 
of any description. % 






























Tomatoes failing 

(F. E.).—A superficial examination of your 
Tomato plants shows us no sign of disease, 
and we are inclined to think that the dis™ 
coloured foliage is due to some cultural error. 
To make quite sure, however, we are 
incubating your Tomato plant, and disease, 
if present, will show itself in a few days, 
Your soil appears to be right. Look for a 





We shali then have had time to determine if 
disease is the cause of your trouble. 


SHORT REPLIES - 

Mrs. Sitwell.—The trouble is due to the 
unseasonable weather we have had and are 
still having. With warmer weather the 
flowers will open properly. 2 a | 
C. B. A. Rind.—The trouble with your 
Roses is probably due to the untoward 
weather we. have lately! had. As it is 
mostly seen in old plants it may be that root 
action is poor and the plants want lifting and 
a better position. \ 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

M. H. S.—It is impossible to name from 
such specimens as you send us. A 
J. C. C—1, Magnolia tripetala; 2, 
week; 3, Geranium-pratense. ; 
Yeaton.—1, Azara microphylla; 2, next 
week ; 3, Hedychium Gardnerianum offset. : 


next 


Dundalk.—Epimedium sp. | ; a 
Lady “Mary Cory. — 1,  Piptanthus 
nepalensis; 2, Polemonium cceruleum. = 
C. Burrows.—Limnanthes Douglasi. | 
T. C. French.—Claytonia perfoliata. 


- 
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the spring none is more brilliant, useful, 
and floriferous than Azalea indica. 





With a 
good assortment of plants it may be had in 
flower. from Christmas till June, but the 


| general collection will be at its best during 


| April and May. 


I remember the time whch 


large, trained specimens several feet in height 
‘and diameter were to be seen at the shows, 


‘but these are seldom seen now 


as they are 


grown in a more beautiful and natural way. 
There are few subjects so suitable for the 


amateur, 


plants grown in pots. 


under such treatment? The amateur grower, 
and also the young gardener, 


getful that this kind of plant requires room 


‘of so many failures. It is not my purpose in 


'strong-growing kinds can be raised from 


|a strong variety. 
“ At the commencement 
young plants require very 
jiberal treatment to induce 
| them to grow as freely as 
j possible in one season, 
-and ‘this can be accom- 
) ‘plished by moist heat and 
Stopping the shoots occa- 
Booty to induce them to 
break and form nice close 











| bushes or heads. After 
|Azaleas have\ finished 
| Meas new growth. 
‘should be encouraged by 
| ringing overhead and 
Maintaining a warm, 
moist atmosphere. If any 
plants require it, they 


‘should be repotted now, 
but care must be taken not 
to overpot, for it is won- 
| det how long they will 
‘thrive in the same pot if 
ithe drainage is in perfect 
aeepition. The compost 
| should be in a fairly moist 
‘condition, and should con- 
sist of peat of the best 
quality and silver sand. 
When urned out of the 


¢ 









and if given reasonable treatment 
“never fail to give a wealth of blossom and 
outlive the greater portion of hard-wooded 
How often are the 
plants placed in some ott of the way corner 
after flowering is over, and who can expect 
‘the plants to bloom well the next season 


are ene ne 


‘to grow after flowering is over, and the neg- 
Ject of this item in its culture is the cause 


‘this article to treat on its propagation, but 


jeuttings, the weaker-growing by grafting on 
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pots the ball will resemble a mass of roots. 
These should be carefully loosened with a 
pointed stick, shaking away as much as 
possible of the exhausted soil. 

The pots should be well drained and the 
potting made very firm; time is well spent in 
doing this work well. At no time give the 
plant too large a shift, as it always flowers 
best when thoroughly pot-bound. Ram the 
new soil firmly, well to the bottom of the pot, 
all round the old ball, with the potting sticls, 
and finish by leaving only a thin covering of 
fresh soil over the old ball. 

Place the plants ina ¢ rowing temperature 
of 65 to 70 degs., and syringe freely night and 
morning to induce a free erowth ‘and to pre- 
vent thrip—the plant’s greatest enemy. 
Should this pest appear, vaporise at once 
with nicotine. | Give shade for a few days 
after potti ng and be careful of the watering 
until it is seen the roots ate working in the 
new compost. 

About the last week in June remove the 
plants to a semi-shaded position in the open, 
standing the pots on a thick bed of coal ashes 
to prevent ingress of worms. The soil must 
at all times be kept in an even state of 
moisture, remembering that sour soil is often 
fatal and dryness at the roots almost as bad. 





The new Azalea Dante Gabrielle Rossetti 
Very pale primrose 


Founded by W. Robinson, Author of “ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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| ee peagkepotting Indian Azaleas 


F all the flowering plants that adorn our 
greenhouses and conservatories during 


In the case of a plant becoming thoroughly 
dry sink the pot ite abcut 15 minutes in a pail 
of water, when a thorough soaking will be 


ensured. As the plants will not stand much 
frost they should be placed in their winter 
quarters before the end of September. This 
should be a light, airy greenhouse, where a 
temperature of 40 degs. or 45 degs. should 
be maintained during the winter months. 
The earliest flowering varieties can be 


placed in the intermediate house to gradually 
bring them on for Christmas. By introduc- 
ing a few at a time into this house a succes- 
sion of flowers may be kept up. The double 
varieties are extremely useful, especially 
white, and should be grown largely as they 
are useful for cutting. The single varieties 
are more useful as plants for the conserva- 
tory. 

To mention particular varieties as the best 
is rather out.of place, as there are so many 
beautiful varieties on the market, but the fol- 
lowing I am very partial. to:—Doubles: A. 
Borsig (white), Deutsche Perle (white), Em- 
press of India (salmon and white), Mme. 
Van der Cruysen (rose, deep spot on upper 
petals, grand), Vervaeana (a grand double 
rose flower, edged white), Memoire de Louis 
Van Houtte (intense rose-carmine blotches). 
Singles: Apollo (white, 
striped carmine), Charmer 
(amaranth), Theodorus 
(fiery red),~ Sigismund 
Rucker (rosy-pink, bor- 
dered white, with dark 
blotch), Fielder’s White, 
and Ml'e. Leonie Van 
Houtte (white flaked rose). 

FY Hy: 


Notes of the Week 


New Azalea Dante 
Gabrielle Rossetti 

This is a variety of im- 
proved A. mollis type. 
The flowers are of very 
pale primrose — almost 
white—and more or less 
star-shaped, with a brigat 
golden-yellow blotch. It 
is one of many varieties 
raised by Mr. Kersbergen, 
of Holland. The best of 
the mollis varieties are of 
exceptional beauty, and 
are’ unsurpassed for gar- 
den effect. At the same 
time they force well and 


« 


384 


are suitablé_for greenhouse or conservatory 
decoration in early spring. Pot Azaleas that 
have now completed their flowering should 
be carefully watered and stood out in the open, 
as recommended in .the preceding article, 
to give the growth every opportunity of ripen- 
ing inthe sun. 


A beautiful Cape Marigold (Dimor- 
photheca pluvialis) ~ 

In one of the greenhouses of the Royal 
Horticultural Society at Wisley certain plants 
are being grown to decorate the South African 
exhibit at Wembley. Among these plants ts 
the extremely beautiful _Dimorphotheca 
pluvialis, or Cape Marigold, a_half-hardy 
annual which seems to be very little known 
in this country. ~The composite flowers are 
creamy-white with a metallic tint on the out- 
side of the petals and a dark violet zone in 
the centre of each flower-head. Like the 
better-known Dimorphotheca aurantiaca, it 
is a most useful plant for a small unheated 
greenhouse. 


The Gooseberry caterpillar 

This is a formidable enemy of the fruit 
grower, as it appears annually no matter 
what measures one takes each year to 
eradicate it. Do we persevere enough during 
the winter and early spring? One cannot 
write that sufficient precautions are taken in 
a great many instances while the bushes are 
dormant and just ready to burst into leaf. We 
should not wait until the enemy appears. 
Give the whole quarter devoted to the bushes 
a thorough covering of slaked lime quite 
early in the year before growth is apparent, 
selecting a dry time for the work, and dust- 
ing the bushes as soon as shoots are about 
1 inch long, repeating. this dusting until the 
berries begin to colour. As prevention is 
better than cure give the ground a few coat- 
ings of lime during the summer and autumn, 


as breeding appears to go on from early’ 


autumn. When caterpillars are present hand 
picking is best after shaking the bushes on 
paper spread underneath and burning it. 


J. Mayne. 
The Gardeners’ Field and Alpine Club 


Arising from the article and map on 
‘‘ Homes of the Alpine Flowers,” page 370, 
Mr. James Parkinson, F.R.G.S., of Warring- 
ton, writes :—‘‘ We are commencing a club, 
or society, to be called ‘The Gardeners’ 
Field and Alpine Club.’ The ladies have 





Magnolia hypoleuca. 
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their whist drives, American teas, etc,, etc.,. 
why not we amateur gardeners our special 
club? I am offering my friends the use of a 
room, with electric installation, maps, charts, 
and photographs—someone must find the 
sinews of war at first—and we shall keep you 
posted with the results.” 


Leafy June 

All trees are now in full leaf, even the Mul- 
berry and Walnut, and lovers of arboreal 
beauty cannot have a more delightful time. 
Just now the trees possess a freshness of ver- 
dure that will quickly disappear should hot, 
dry weather set in, which for other things is 
sadly wanted. The number of ornamental 
trees and shrubs is now very large. Ex- 
tremely abundant are the varieties of com- 
mon British trees, many differing so greatly 
in leaf form and colouring that they can 
scarcely be recognised as relatives of the 
better-known species. Some have deeply- 
cut leaves, others variegated with white or 
yellow, many being very beautiful. They re- 
quire, however, to be planted with judgment, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Fruit prospects 


LUMS are an almost entire failure. I 

have a sprinkling of Prince Englebert 

and no others. Although the blossom on 
the other varieties was abundant, and there 
was no frost when the bloom was out, it 
could not be from non-circulation of sap, for 
the young wood growth is satisfactory. 

Apples were, in nearly every case, a sheet 
of blossom, but there is only prospect of half 
a crop at the best. The same remark as to 
frost applies ito them a!so. 

Pears were a beautiful sight when in 
bloom, and I was expecting a bumper crop, 
but am woefully disappointed. Doyenné du 
Comice is almost,a blank, Marie Louise the 
same, Pitmaston Duchess a little better, and 
Louise Bonne of Jersey and Beurré ‘Bosc a 
half crop. I may mention that the blossom 
of Beurré Bosc is about the most hardy 
amongst Pears, and that of Pitmaston 
Duchess the most tender; in fact, with me 
it is successful only about once in five years. 





[Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
The flower has a strong§fruity odour 
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and none of these should be allowed to pre 

dominate. ~One here and there relieves the 
monotony, but too many give formality,” 
which should be avoided. The beautiful 
copper-leaved Beech may be employed per- 
haps with the greatest freedom, but this is” 
seen to the best advantage as an isolated” 
specimen near a background of ordinary 
green-leaved trees. The variegated Acer 
Negundo is very effective, for if planted in 
shrubberies where it just shows between 
sombre-coloured foliage the effect is very 
beautiful. In early spring the diversity of 
shades of green is more observable when 
leaves are just expanding, as many tints are. 
then seen if a number of distinct kinds has 
been planted, from the tender hue of the 
Lime to the dark evergreen. The very 
lightest shades are now past, although the 
leaves are still very fresh owing to the con- 
tinual rains. The season has suited most 
ornamental trees which are making vigorous 
growth and are likely to continue attractive 
much longer than usual owing to the moist 
conditions prevailing. F. Hog 
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I hope that this letter will procure from 
your readers some adequate reason for the 
failure of the setting of blossom this spring. 
There was no frost to account for it, and the 
only cause that occurs to me is lack of sun- 
shine. Do we keep enough bees in the 
county to fertilise the bloom? 3 

Salop ‘* ORANGE PIPPIN.’ | 


Magnolia hypoleuca 


HIS has apparently been a good seaso1 

for the remarkable Magnolia hypoleuca 

We have heard of it flowering in variou 
southern gardens this year. It is never free 
flowering, and, as with the large pink 
flowered M. Campbellii that blooms in earl 
spring, the plants do not flower at all unt 
they have attained a fair age. There is con 
siderable difference in the hardiness of thes 
two species. It is only in the milder parts 0 
this country, like the south and west, that M 
Campbellii can be really expected to thrive 
but M. hypoleuca is quite hardy and is ; 
suitable tree for large gardens, where it ha 
plenty of room for development. In its nativ 
habitat it grows from 50 feet to 100 feet J 
height. The leathery leaves are of remarh 
able dimensions, a fully-developed leaf bein 
18 inches long and about 8 inches wide. Th 
flowers, which give off a strong odour lik 
_that of over-ripe Pineapples, are produced i 
June and are creamy-white, with conspicuot 
purplish-red stamens. This species flowere 
recently in the gardens at South Lodgi 
Horsham, in company with Magnolia Wa 
soni and M. parviflora, and at a time whe 
Davidia involucrata and the hardy Azaleé 




































were at their best. CG. -T. Ka 
Ants damaging Roses 4 


About 10 days ago I found a cluster of sma 
black ants at the top of a new shoot on a bus 
of Marie Van Houtte Rose. The ants were ¢ 
this bush only, and had climbed up abot 
3 feet from the ground. I had never fog 
this among my Roses before, and it chanee 
that on the same day I read in a review of | 
book entitled ‘‘ Go to the Ant’’* (I unfo 
tunately forget the name of the ‘eminel 
author), a reference to the ant making a fo 
aging raid upon the cow-aphis, among oth: 
wonderful economies of the insect’s life ar 
activities. I thus observed what your corr 

* This work is by Edward Step, F.L.S., published ~ 
Hutchinson and Co., price 18s.—ED. i 
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spt ndent, ‘‘ W. C., Essex,’’ had noticed, and 
came across an immediate explanation of the 
presence of ants on Rose bushes. I could not 
_ discover that they had done any. damage. 

a I also refer your correspondent to ‘* Ants, 
Bees, and Wasps,’’ by Sir John Lubbock 
~(Lord Avebury). It is not the Rose bushes 
that the ants attack but the aphis upon them. 
y Rusthall, Tunbridge Wells, Need Vg 
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a Gardening in Cornwall 
_- I am about to take over the management 
of the gardens and grounds of a large 
Cornish establishment in the Truro-Falmouth 
“neighbourhood, and was’ considerably  sur- 
prised, and not a little dismayed, to learn, 
the other day from the owner, that they have 
hitherto experienced great difficulty in grow- 
‘ing Roses satisfactorily out of doors. Also 
that herbaceous +splants have not been a suc- 
cess, and that, in consequence, there are no 
good herbaceous borders in the place. On 
the other hand,-Rhododendrons: and practi- 
eally all kinds of flowering shrubs and sub- 
tropical plants flourish well with ordinary 
attention, 
_ Beforescommencing work in this new place 
“I should be most grateful if you could kindly 
give, or obtain for me, any useful informa- 
ion in regard to the cultivation out of doors 
‘in Cornwall Of Roses, Carnations, Irises, 
Michaelmas Daisies, | Chrysanthemums, 
Alpines, and hardy herbaceous plants gener- 
ally—or, indeed, any other branch of garden 
-work which differs in Cornwall from similar 
work in other parts of England, Scotland, 
etc, 
_ Possibly ‘‘ Peter the Hermit,’’ or some of 
-your other Cornish contributors, could come 
‘to the rescue, if willing to do so. I should 
‘be mest grateful. E».A. ‘SAUNDERS. 
- We have submitted this inquiry to ‘‘ Peter 
the Hermit,’ who replies :— 
It might have been easier for me if your 
correspondent had divulged the name of his 
employer, as I know pretty well what most 
of them expect. . 
Roses are, doubtless, a difficulty in Corn- 
wall, for they grow’all the winter, and the 
new shoots get cut by spring frost. My gar- 
‘dener’s theory is that the pruning should be 
done later than is the custom. Some, such 
-as Papa Gontier and ‘Mme. ‘Lambard, make 
‘very good groups, but I do not think it is 
much good trying Maréchal Niel or climbing 
Devoniensis, as they grow rampantly, 
‘but require more sun than we ‘get to make 
them flower properly. There is no difficulty 
Whatever in growing the other plants men- 
|tioned, though the bulbous Irises require 
|the hottest place obtainable under a south 
/wall. Even the Oncocyclus Irises I have 
seen doing well when their requirements are 
|met. Winter wet is the difficulty with 
_ Alpines. 
__ The truth of it is, that though herbaceous 
+borders can perfectly well be managed—I 
_know one garden devoted entirely to them— 
/We in Cornwall prefer Rhododendrons and 
| flowering shrubs, which do really well here 
-and need less attention when once planted. 
/Tshould, therefore, advise your correspondent 
to learn what he can of these, and, above all, 
to be open-minded and. willing to be told 
about these, which we understand better than 







































| anyone from the Midlands can possibly do. 
Ns x ‘¢ PETER THE HERMIT.”’ 
a: 







Rhododendron villosum 
_ I mustthank Sir Herbert Maxwell for his 
criticism of my statement anent Rhodo- 
dendron villosum (issue June 21st, page 368). 
My Statement was probably misleading, for 
_1 was unwise enough to generalise from the 
) single plant here—and that a rogue, and so 
possibly not true. Except for this I have 
never seen the species in flower, save only at 
| Wakehurst some years ago, and then it was 
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set bulbs. 
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almost over. Let it, therefore, be taken that 
the flower is ‘*‘a vehement reddish-purple ”’ 
in the type, as Sir Herbert says, and let no 
one be misled by my mistake, due, as Dr. 
Johnson said, to ignorance. : 

‘“ PETER THE HErmIr.”’ 


Replanting Lilium candidum 

With reference>to the cofrespondence (in 
your issue of June 14th) about the cultivation 
of this Lily, it may interest your contributors 
to know how I, as an amateur gardener, 
treat it. I have grown the Madonna, Lily for 
many years and at the moment have between 
200 and 300 in my garden. They have 
occupied almost the same piece of ground for 
about 20 years. I lifted the-predecessors of 
my present stock in 1913, when they were 
over-crowded, and replanted the best bulbs. 
In consequence of the war I could not do so 
again until 1920. They had then so increased 
that the clump around each parent bulb con- 
tained from to to 25 new bulbs; of course, of 
different sizes. I gave a large number away 
and disposed of over 200 to a firm of nursery- 
men. My present stock is the result of that 
last transplanting with a large increase of off- 
I shall possibly lift them again this 
year. I find that in the course of a few years 
the stems decrease in size and height and 
have fewer flowers on the head. There will 
be only eight to 10 on most of mine this year. 
After a replanting the stems grow fully ? inch 
thick at the base and the spikes reach a 
height of 5 feet with 10 to 15 flowers on each 
one. The soil is light and certainly suits 
Lilium candidum. When replanting I dig 
the ground deeply and incorporate in it fine 
rotted leaf-mould and bone-meal, placing the 
bulbs about 4 inches below the surface. 
Every year after cutting down the stems I 
fork in a dressing of the same compost. It 
is true that the Lily will grow on the sur- 
face of the ground, but it is of no advantage 
to it to do so, either as regards its growth or 
multiplication. As I replant the bulbs 
directly after lifting them the long, 
‘* stringy ’? roots make this a little trouble- 
some, but I cannot but think that a periodical 
lifting of the bulbs, say, every four or five 
years, results in strong growth and fine heads 
of flower. Peps. He 


Non-germination of seeds 

One is hearing of complaints of the non- 
germination of seeds sown this spring, and 
uncomplimentary remarks passed about the 
seedsman who supplied them. A moment’s 
reflection will, I venture to say, prove that the 
dealer is not to blame, and ought not, there- 
fore, to come under the ban of anyone in the 
habit of trading with him in future. Give the 
seedsman his due. In these days of keen 
competition, at any rate he is out to please, 
and he knows, even if he were tempted to do 
so, it never pays to foist old seeds upon a 
single customer and run the risk of losing 
his patronage. 

Here are a few cases which have come 
under my personal observation this year, the 
seeds being sown during April and May in 
optn ground. Lettuce did not appear except 
for an odd plant or two, although seed from 
the same packet came well enough sown ina 
cold framé. French Beans and Runner 
Beans both failed, but those sown in boxes 
came all right. Many small flower seeds like 
Mignonette, Gypsophila, Eschscholtzia, and 
Shirley Poppies never showed a sign. Is this 
to be wondered at considering the*bitter cold 
weather and the deluge, of rain experienced in 
many quarters? I think not, and therefore 
we can only make the best of it and plant any- 
thing we may have suitable in the vacant 
places. At any rate we ought to absolve the 
seedsman from any blame in the matter. 
Less than 100 early Potatoes out of 28 Ibs. 
of seed is a very bad-result, isn’t it. This 





Dodecatheon Meadia appropriately known 
as Shooting Stars 


came about through a too early planting on 
cold, clayey soil—and the atrocious weather 
conditions which followed. LEAHURST. 


Dodecatheons or Shooting Stars 

Several references to Dodecatheons have 
appeared in recent issues. There is some- 
thing very attractive and unusual about 
them. Perhaps the best known in English 
gardens is D. Meadia, appropriately known 
as Shooting Stars—a capital name as may 
be seen from a casual glance at the accom- 
panying illustration. If we examine the 
flower we shall see that it is the stamens that 
come to a sharp point and seem to be shoot- 
ing ahead while the petals stream behind like 
the tail of acomet. The genus Dodecatheon 
is related to Cyclamen; both belong to the 
Primula family. I find the Dodecatheons 
capital plants for moist and shady inlets in 
the rock garden. Like the Trilliums, they 
thrive when planted in little colonies in a 
cool, peaty soil. The flowers of D. Meadia 
are of lilac-purple tints, others are pink and 
white with many intermediate shades. 

dW 8A 


Phormium tenax in Scotland 

I find quite a number of Scottish readers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED refrain from 
growing this noble plant, referred to in the 
issue of June 14th, from a fear that it may 
not be hardy in our climate. This is a mis- 
take, as although it is much more frequently 
seen in the south-west of Scotland, it is quite 
hardy, and in course of time flowers well 
pretty far north at least. I have a record of 
it in flower for some years for. example, at 
the entrance to the famous Pass of Glen- 
coe, in the Highlands. I know of many 
northern gardens where Phormium tenax is 
represented by exceedingly fine specimens. 
It has been tried in quantity in the south-west 
as an economic plant for manufacturing tex- 
tiles from the fibre. ' So far as the actual 
growth was concerned the experiment was 
quite ‘successful. For ornamental purposes 
it is a magnificent plant, even if it never 
bloomed, but its tall stems, with their brown 
flowers, are quite an attraction, and add 
greatly to the effect of this noble antipodean 
plant. S. ARNOTT. 
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In a Corner of the Maritime Alps 


By T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE 


N the way up from Valdieri masses of 
wild Lavender were seen on the dry 
stony wastes alongside the road and in 
hot positions here and elsewhere the com- 
mon but pretty Vipers Bugloss and Wild 
Chicory, both with pretty blue flowers, were 
frequent and beautiful. Nearer the baths the 
distinctive yellow Foxglove was noticed, a 
rather inferior form of Campanula spicata 
(that is compared with Mont Cenis plants), 
Campanula patula, etc. In the woods 
adjacent to the hotel and baths a pleasing 
feature was Luzula nivea, a Grass worthy of 
a place in our home gardens, its white 
panicled flower-heads being conspicuously 
beautiful on their delicate stems. Springing 
up above the dwarfer plants a very pretty 
Geranium reminded me of a friend’s garden 
where this family comes in for special atten- 
tion. The flowers were deep rose-coloured, 
about 12 inches high, with very divided 
leaves. (probably Geranium machrorrhizon)! 
The dainty flowers of Astrantia minor, the best 
of the family, were of frequent occurrence. 
Saxifraga cuneifolia, as usual, was present by 
the shady paths and in the open grassy 
places. Lychnis flos-Jovis, particularly lovely 
and pleasant to see in its native haunts, as it 
was one of the first plants raised by me from 
seed received from a fellow entomological 
friend and garden enthusiast who encouraged 
me to take up Alpines. The plants flower 
very freely from year to year and are very 
welcome with their ‘bright rose-coloured 
flowers and grey-leaved foliage. 
On the rough. stony ground near 
Napoleon’s Chapel were many interesting 


plants. Sempervivum arachnoideum aboun- 
ded, and was variable both in size and 
shape, some of the rosettes being obtuse 


or pointed. The beautiful Dianthus neglectus 
was very much in evidence here, but much 
finer up on some stony pastures ‘near the 
King’s hunting lodge at the foot of the Val- 
pasco Glen, being in magnificent patches and 
the flowers (carried well on short, stiff stems) 
varied considerably in size and depth of 
colour. An Allium with tall, reddish-wine- 


coloured flowers, which had white bulbils just 


above the roof stock, was very prominent both 
on the stony ground and in the meadow 
adjacent, together with the tall thrift Armeria 
plantaginea, the pretty blue-flowered Salvia 
pratensis, odd Tulips (? sp.) in seed, and an 
Ornithogalum, also in seed, on the stony 
waste, and other plants that I was not 
acquainted with. 

On the day after my arrival (July 23rd) a 
fairly early start was made for the pass into 
France leading over the Col de la Ciriegia 
(8,370 feet), almost 4,000 feet above the level 
of the hotel. Previous to starting, inquiries 
had been made from the hotel proprietor and 
members of the staff as to the route, but they 
seemed to know very little about the district, 
apparently having come up en bloc from a 
hotel belonging to the same proprietors at 
San Remo, and there seemed to be no guides 
about the establishment, although one 
appeared later fm the week. Fortunately | 
had John Ball’s ‘‘ Alpine Guide,’’ and very 
valuable it proved to be during my stay in 
this out-of-the-way corner of Italy. The 

rincipal attraction. was Saxifraga florulenta, 
which I failed to find in the little time avail- 
able after a somewhat tedious climb over 
what appeared to be miles of rough and often 
large stones. It also commenced to rain 
heavily, which was not conducive to close 
investigation. 

The early part of the walk up the Valetta 
Valley was very pleasant, with the lovely 
mountain torrent tumbling over its rocky bed 
a considerable distance below. One had many 
of the usual plants, such as Saxifraga Aizoon, 
plentiful on some of the rocks; S. cuneifolia, 
Dianthus neglectus, Astrantia minor, Alsine 
laricifolia (very pretty in places), the dainty 
white-flowered Silene rupestris, Doronicum 
Clusii, Saxifraga stellaris, with its bright- 
green rosettes and delicate white flowers, 
luxuriously abundant in some of the wet 
‘‘slides,’’? Viola bicolor in plenty on the shady 
side of large boulders, both in flower and 
seed; Viola calearata, very sparingly, includ- 
ing a lovely deep-yellow-flowered plant with 
bright green, sappy foliage. There should 
have been Viola Valderia, but I failed to find 





‘ (‘Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
An Alpine meadow at Vincent Square 















































any that could be with certainty attributed to 
this species, if true species it is. (It does not 
seem to be included in the ‘‘ Flora des Alpes 
Maritime,’’,by Ardoino.) The stony pasture 
both in this and other directions visited was 
being hard grazed with cattle, the wandering 
herdsmen and their families being bivouacked — 
on the spot. = 

After about an hour’s walk the track 
crosses the stream and begins to rise conside 
ably among the rough stones, and after pass- 
ing’ through a little Rhododendron ferru- 
gineum soon reaches the almost lifeless stony | 
waste through which the track mounts, and- 
which you steadily climb for about three hours” 
before the Col is attained. On either side™ 
of the pass are high, dark, precipitous rock 
faces, the one on the east being the Cima 
Mercantour, with very little sign of life—no- 
birds, no chamois, only the weird” 
‘* whistling ’’ of the marmot, which was fre-) 
quently heard and rather intensified the fonelilt 
ness of the apparently limitless stony waste. — 

Plants were few and far between. The 
Parsley Fern was occasionally luxurious, 
which, while very pretty, is rather discourag-_ 
ing, as where it flourishes there is usually” 
little prospect of much else. A pretty grey= 
leaved Adenostylos (A. leucophylla) pushed 
up occasionally from’ under the piles of 
stones, and in the pathway, always at a 
height of about 7,000 feet or more, peeped ou 
occasionally the rare and very local Viol? 
nummularizfolia, with its lovely blue, beauti- 
fully-poised flowers thrown out from under 
the stones, and in a terrible rush to make the 
most of their chances of drinking in sufficient 
sun and sustenance to ripen seed and to serve 
them for the many months ‘‘ hap”? up under 
the snow. The flowers to me looked like” 
those of a glorified Violet with the flower 
petals thrown full face out, and while very 
charming in their romantic habitat it is ques= 
tionable whether it would cause a sensation 
in the garden. It is dainty, but too demure to 
take the fancy of the crowd. 


(To be continued.) 


An Alpine meadow exhibit 


An original exhibit in the form of an 
Alpine meadow was shown by Capt. B. H. Be 
Symons Jeune at a recent meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society. In the fore= 
ground of this exhibit were large patches of 
Alpine Violas, Gentians, Tulipa australis, 
Phyteumas, and Anemone sulfurea in ful 
bloom. Some of these Alpine tufts had been 
collected this year in the Maritime Alps. The 
long, drooping, white sprays seen clothing: 
the rocks. in the background of the illustra 
tion are those of Saxifraga Tumblin 
Waters, a most beautiful and floriferou 
hybrid obtained by crossing S. longifolia an 
S. lingulata lantoscana. HG 


Primula Julie me 


Unfortunately, many of the comparativel 
new Primulas cannot be depended upon to 
thrive in our gardens. Such cannot be sai¢ 
of Primula Julia. I can well recollect the 
first time I saw it, just after it had been 
introduced. It wa’ among many rarities im 
the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh, 
where in a low-roofed Alpine-house it was 
‘growing in pans and pots. Primula Julia 
was in full bloom. This loves a moist place 
and is quite at home in wet, gravelly soil. It 
will also flourish in. the front of the®border or 
on rockwork, while I have also cultivated it 
with success in a dry moraine. There aré 
two forms of P. Julia, one being much freer 
blooming than the other, but not differing 
much otherwise. A great point in its favour 
is the length of time it lasts in flower. 

S. ARNOTT..— 
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Oxalis enneaphylla 


4 
b HIS is one of the most distinct and at- 
i tractive of the Wood Sorrels, one that 
e- combines both beauty of flower and 
| grace of foliage, only equalled, perhaps, by, 
" the closely allied species Oxalis adenophylla,’ 
from Chili. Oxalis enneaphylla is a native 
“of Fuego and the Falkland Islands, being 
-yery abundant in the latter, where it grows 
- on the cliffs overhanging the sea, covering 
- them with a mantle of snow-white flowers in 
spring. Introduced into this. country nearly 
- 50 years ago, it was for many years a very 
rare plant. Fortunately, such is not the case 
_ to-day, for it is now within the reach of all 
' plant lovers. The flowers, which are each 
about 13 inches, in diameter, are generally 
white, although sometimes tinged with lilac, 
_ with dark purplish stains at the base, and 
borne singly on short stalks, each from 
3 inches to 4-inches high, just above the 
handsome glaucous foliage. It has from 
nine to 15 leaflets, which are each } inch 
long, the leaves supported on ruddy stems 
which rise direct from a horizontal scaly 
rhizome. It succeeds best in a fairly open 
position, where it can be shaded from the 
mid-day sun. Too much shade encourages 
- excessive foliage and few flowers. The so‘l 
- should be a mixture of loam, leaf-soil, and 
sand. There is a rose-coloured form equally 
as easy to grow as the type. Oxalis ennea- 


/ 


rs HERE can be no doubt that the local 
. show has not only increased in popu- 
: larity, but has also, during the last few 
_ years, improved considerably in general tone 
_ and in the quality of the produce exhibited. 
At many local shows it has been quite com- 
mon to find exhibits which, for tasteful 
_ arrangement and all-round quality, would 
have held their own*in much more important 
- competitions, and the judging has often pre- 
' sented interesting and difficult problems. 
While the general tone of the shows and the 
" quality of the exhibits have improved, the 
methods of judging and the selection of 
_ judges have not been altogether above 
Be tists, and have not always received due 
attention. Judging, particularly at small 
rural and suburban shows, merits careful 
" consideration, and offers room for improve- 
ment. The local show is virtually a com- 
| petitive test of the gardener’s skill, and the 
' judges are his or her examiners. It is obvi- 
| ously desirable, then, that judges should be 
| selected with the utmost care. They should, 
| pit possible, be trained men with first-class 
- experience, and their judgment should con- 
form to a standard and agree with the teach- 
‘ings of the county horticultural instructors. 
- Unfortunately, in the past judges have too 
often been selected on personal grounds alone 
—local celebrities or enthusiasts—excellent 
‘and sincere men who have done much to 
encourage local horticulture, but whose lack 
of technical knowledge renders them totally 
incompetent to act as judges. Frequently 
amateurs, acting on the advice given them 
by experts, stage exhibits of excellent 
quality, only to find them passed over in 
favour of bulky and attractive exhibits which 
_ otherwise show little real merit. This is dis- 
appointing, and although exhibitors usually 
accept the decisions in a sporting spirit and 
‘make no open complaint, they often do not 
trouble to exhibit again, and thus much 


nnocent mistakes of an inexperienced judge. 
If one might throw out a suggestion. it 
‘seems that the importance of, and the in- 


pereasing: interest shown in, the local shows 


harm may be done, and the standard and 
reputation of a show may suffer through the’ 


hoe 
; ; 
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An attractive Wood Sorrel from the Falkland Islands, Oxalis enneaphylla 


phylla can be raised from seed or by offsets, 
which should be given small pots and well- 


appear to justify the formation of some kind 
of panel or register of qualified and approved 
judges for each county or area. A list of 
available judges would often be of real ser- 
vice to local societies, particularly in the out- 
lying districts of London and large industrial 
centres. There would, of course, be certain 
difficulties to be overcome, but an occasional 
conference of local societies, in conjunction 
with the county officials, might reasonabiy 
be expected to produce a workable scheme, 
and might also prevent overlapping and the 
clashing of dates, as it often happens that 
several neighbouring shows are fixed for the 
same day, particularly op Saturdays in Sep- 
tember, thus creating a temporary scarcity 
of good judges. > 

The following hints* and suggestions are 
put forward in the hope that they may be 
helpful during the coming season, not only 
to intending exhibitors, but also ‘to those 


-undertaking the duties of judge. 


VEGETABLES. — In judging ‘vegetables, 
quality should always be the first considera- 
tion; extra size usually means coarseness 
and poor quality, and should not be en- 
couraged. Due. allowance may, of course, 
be made in the case of allotment holders and 
cottage gardeners, whose primary objeet is 
the feeding of a family, and to whom quan- 
tity is a first necessity. But even so, mere 
bulk should never be considered as against 
table quality. The most satisfactory method 
of judging is -by ‘* points,” that is, by taking 
each individual exhibit and awarding a num- 
ber of marks, or points, up to an agreed 
maximum, separately for colour condition, 
uniformity, and*flavour, according to the 


“subject being judged, afterwards totalling up 


the number of. points awarded. In practice 
it is rarely necessary to ‘' point,” every entry 
in a class; usually a number of the exhibits 
is obviously inferior and may be discarded, 
leaving only the leading few to be 
“pointed.” In all cases where the least 
doubt exists careful pointing is the only re- 
liable method. Collections of vegetables and 
large mixed groups in competition sometimes 
present knotty problems, and require very 


careful judging. Quality and condition of 


drained soil. F. G. PRESTON. 
Botanic Gardens, Cambridge. 


JUDGING AT LOCAL FLOWER SHOWS 


the produce must be the first consideration, 
and in doubtful cases each item should be 
‘* pointed ’’ separately. The maximum num- 
ber of points allowed should vary with the 
different vegetables, according to their com- 
mercial and domestic value. Thus, Potatoes 
or Peas would be given a rather higher per- 
centage than Cabbages or Turnips. Taste- 
ful arrangement and such items as the careful 
and correct labelling of the different subjects 
will often decide the award. Garnishing 
and the decorating of vegetable groups may 
easily be overdone, and while a moderate use 
of Kale and Parsley adds to the general 
attractiveness of the display, the use of 
flowers or greenhouse plants for this purpose 
should not be encouraged. Close attention 
must be -given to the conditions of entry, etc., 
which must be clearly stated in the schedule. 

In judging classes of any particular vege- 
table individual opinions will always count, 
but it may be useful briefly to refer to the 
desirable points in the more popular vege- 
tables. The figures in parenthesis are the 
maximum points awarded, according to the 
standard of the Royal Horticultural Society. 

Potatoes (8) should be of medium size and 
good shape, clean and free from blemishes, 
and with shallow eyes. A smooth polished 
skin is. not an advantage; the russetted, 
rough-to-the-touch exterior usually denotes 
good quality within. The tubers should be 
firm, of even size, and uniform in appear- 
ance. 

Onions (8).—Good serviceable size, firm, 
free from blemish, and well matured. The 
necks should be thin, turned over, and neatly 
tied with raffia. Only the loose outer skins 
need be removed, as over-peeling often spoils 
and disqualifies excellent Onions. 

Peas (8).—Shapely pods of good size and 
fresh colour, well filled with crisp, clean 
Peas of good flavour. : 

Runner Beans (7).—Long, straight, well- 
shaped pods of good colour, fresh, tender, 
and brittle. . 

/ Carrots (8), Parsnips (6), and Beet (6).— 
Single roots of moderate length and evenly 
tapering, skin smooth and clean and of uni- 
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form colour, flesh crisp and of fresh appear- 
ance. 

The above also applies to Turnips (6), 
Globe Beet, and Shorthorn Carrots, allow- 
ing, of course, for their different shapes. 
(The flesh of Beet should be of a deep, rich 
colour, and a few roots are usually cut for 
examination.) 

Cauliflower or Broccoli (8).—Heads may 
be of fair size, but must be closely packed, 
white, pure, and tender. They may be 
neatly trimmed to show to advantage, but it 
is not desirable to remove all the leaves. 


Brussels Sprouts (6) should be firm and 
solid, not too large, fresh, and of good 
colour. In a collection it is an advantage if 


the whole stem, closely packed with sprouts 
and. with the large leaves removed, can be 
shown. 

Cabbage and Savoy (6).—Medium size. 
Hearts should be firm and crisp, and of nice 


even shape. Leaves must be free from 
caterpillar markings or other blemishes. 
Leeks (8). —Long, thick stems, not taper- 


ing or bulbous; eel blanched, clean, fresh, 
att white. 

Celery (8).—Solid, crisp, clean, and well- 
blanched heads. S Should not show the centre 
flower-stem. 

Vegetable Marrows (6).—Usually exhibited 
wel] 


in pairs. Should be of medium size, 
matched, and of good. fresh colour. The 
flesh must be tender and the skin easily 


punctured. 

Tomatoes (8).—Fruits of good serviceable 
size and even shape, firm and solid, clean, 
and of good colour and flavour. The calyx 
and short stalk should not be removed. 

Shallots (4).—Firm and well matured, of 
uniform size and colour. The Shallot. is 
essentially a pickling or flavouring subject, 
and extra size is no merit. 

Lettuces (6).—Hearts 
formed, crisp and tender, 
damaged in any way. 


and. well 
and not 


firm 
fresh 


Fruit.—<Apples and Pears.—Dessert Apples 
should be of medium size—about 3 inches in 
diameter. -Dessert Pears may be rather 
larger, but size in itself is no great advant- 
age. They should be of perfect shape and 
good colour, typical of the variety. Selected 
specimens with exaggerated colouring are not 
necessarily meritorious. The fruits should 
be firm and crisp, free from blemish, and in 
good condition for the table. In doubtful 
cases the flavour should be tested. In the 
case of cooking Apples and Pears size is, of 
course, an advantage. In all other hardy 
fruits size is a merit, provided the other 
necessary qualities are present. Uniformity 
and tasteful arrangement, ripeness, colour- 
ing, form and flavour, and the bloom undis- 
turbed are points to be considered. When 
showing Raspberries, Strawberries, Currants, 
and Cherries the stalks should not be re- 
moved, ‘and each fruit should, if possible, be 
garnished with its own foliage. 

FLowers.—It is difficult to give advice on 
the exhibition of flowers, unless the adviser 
be present at the time, because individual 
tastes and original ideas in arrangement and 
display are often the leading factors of suc- 
cess. The principal points to be considered 
in flowers ‘or plants in pots are perfection in 
shape and form, clean foliage free from pests 
or blemishes of any kind, and, above all, 
tasteful and artistic arrangement to display 
the blooms to the best advantage. Colours 
must be carefully blended, not mixed indis- 
criminately, and overcrowding should always 
be avoided. Amateurs often spoil a charm- 
ing display by adding a few extra blooms 
because they happen to be available. A vase 
of half-a-dozen pink or orimson Roses, cut 
with long stems, arranged with the blooms 
well apart, and softened with a liberal sup- 
ply of their own foliage is much more 
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pleasing and will. gain more points than a 
closely-packed vase of mixed colours. 
Schedules should be carefully studied, or 
exhibits may be disqualified through a simple 
mistake, such as including too many varie- 


ties or adding Gypsophila, etc., ‘when ‘the 
schedule states ‘‘ own foliage.’’ ‘* A bowl of 
Roses’? means something quite different 
from ‘‘ six or 12 Roses.”’ The latter should 


be displayed separately and neatly labelled, 
and must, as a rule, be distinct varieties. 
But in a-class fora ‘‘ bowl of Roses”? or a 
“vase of outdoor flowers” variety is a 
secondary consideration, so long as perfect 
blooms are selected and_ tasteful arrange- 
ment is the deciding factor. Bowls or vases 
of flowers should be arranged lightly and 
tastefully, so that one can see through them, 


and should show to equal advantage from 


Iris Leonato 
A giant of its race with silvery lavender flowers 


any point of view. Vases ‘‘ faced up”’ on 
one side only rarely win prizes. 

It is not good taste to use gorgeous and 
expensive epergnes and art pots, and except 
in the case of table decorations it is ad- 
visable to stick to simple earthenware vases. 

In competitive classes for table decorations 
a common error is overcrowding. It is, in- 
deed, quite common to find the table entirely 
filled with flowers, and considering that the 
decoration usually. applies to a dining g-table, 
it is too often obvious that the balee of the 
floral embellishments would have to be re- 
moved to make room. for the dinner. 
mittedly the tables used at shows are, aS a 
rule, smaller than the: average dining-table, 
and due allowance is made, but, even so, the 
decorations are usually far too liberal. It 
ought to be possible for persons seated oppo- 
site each other at the table to carry on a con- 
versation with a moderately clear view of 
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each other. Smilax and Fern sprays should 
be used tastefully but sparingly, and 
the best decorative effects are obtained by 
using flowers of one or two colours only. 
Light, graceful flowers, such as Carnations, - 
Roses’ “Sect Peas, etc., lend themselves) = 
better to table displays than the heavier type | 
of*bloom, such,as Dahlias or Ponies. The- 
display which most appealed to me at last © 
year’s shows was a. charming effect carried — 
out with the simple yellow and brown 
Coreopsis. 

A great deal more might be said on the 
subject, but, after all, it must be remembered 
that original ideas are the soul of exhibiting, 
and the greatest pleasure is obtained by freely — 
using one’s individual tastes and designs. It 
should be understood that the foregoing sug-~ 
gestions are intended to. apply only to 'the § 
local amateurs’ and allotment holders’ 
shows. In’ judging the Jarger commercial 
shows such factors as marketable value and. 
condition, packing, and general attractive- 
ness are leading considerations and need not 
be discussed here. C, H. MIDDLETON. 
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Iris Leonato 


Of all the varieties raised by Sir Arthur” 


Hort this, surely, is one of the most ‘ 
strikingly beautiful. ~Leorrato has been 
shown in grand form this year, both ata 


a 
Chelsea and at Vincent Square. The flowers & 


aré\of exceptional size and well proportioned. 
The standards are pale lavender, which in | 
sunlight take on a lovely silvery-blue tone of © 
colour. The falls are of darker tone of. 
lavender or heliotrope and are very broad at — 
the haft; indeed, it is said thatthe, falls of ~ 
Leonato are probably larger than those of any — 
other variety. 


¥ 


Propagating Irises Hi 

This question is very fully answered in the» 
bulletin of the American Iris SADE for 
January, and we quote as follows : ‘ 


‘‘ A healthy garden chump of Jris may re-— 
main undisturbed for five to 10 years before ~ 
refusing to flower. Usually 50 per cent. or 
more of the newly- planted” rhizomes. will 
bloom the following spring and also send outll 
two or more new leat sheaths. These form | 
new. rhizomes and flower-buds during late” 
summer and fall in preparation for the fol-~ 
lowing spring. With oe good growth> 
both roots and flower-stalks at least double ing 
number each year, and at any time new 
plants may be secured by breaking off and- 
planting a piece of rhizome with a growing, 
bud attached. 

‘* With a valuable variety it often pays tom 
force growth in order to get many new buds, 
each of which, no matter how small the at-_ 
tached roots, or piece of rhizome, may | 
grown to saleable size within a year. | 
fact, a rhizome may be cut into 3-inch “chunks | 
showing no growth, the chunks. ‘kept j in moist 
sand in a frame until adventitious buds a 
velop. This may be done |with fair success 
at any season of active'growth, but not while 
the plant is in bloom. The flowering sheat 
or growing tip does not send out new buds, 
and apparently a one or two-year section 0: 
the rhizome is. more prolific than an older 
one, which becomes dry and almost lifeless. 
The production of flower-stalks, and especi- 
ally of seed-pods, greatly retards new 
growth.’ Bs 
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Trolliuses: divide them now : 


I would like to call attention to those who 
grow May-flowering Tulips to-a very useful, 
old-fashioned, —free-flowering plant which. 
blooms contemporary with them, viz, 
Trollius europzus. Known, too, as Globe 
flowers, the colour of this particular sort ig. 
bright ‘vellow, and looks well in a bord 
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amongst Darwin Tulips like Pride of 
Haarlem, Mr. Farncombe Sanders,. Faust, 
Europe, and Clara Butt. Trolliuses are 
amongst the hardiest of our perennials, 
having regard to the order to which they 
belong, Ranunculacezee, and withstand the 
Severest winters, but are often left too long 
without being divided. As one who grows 
them, may I suggest to anyone ‘having 
clumps to proceed with division as soon as 
the flowering season is over, and not to wait 
until autumn before doing so. Quite. little 
portions of a clump if planted out on a cool, 
partly-shaded border in soil in which rotted 
manure has been incorporated will make 
nice-sized plants by next spring and bloom. 
If the soil is poor it pays to add a little loam 
and leaf-mould to it as well as manure. 
Trolliuses are so showy in May, and can 
always be depended upon, that any little 
extra attention which can be given them at 
the time of division is worth it. 
TOWNSMAN. 


BG henteAvaleas 


HE place given to Azaleas is a clearing 

in-a bit of woodland not far from the 

lawn and garden. The Azaleas, planted 
25 years ago, have now assumed their 
mature forms; the greater number of them 
as more or less compact bushes, but some as 
little trees, flinging out their branches with 
delightful grace and freedom. Such an one is 
shown in the picture; fortunately, it stands 
well apart from its fellows, for though when 
they were planted to feet or more apart we 
thought we had given them ample space, we 
now regret that they were not more widely 
spaced, the better to give each one an oppor- 
tunity of showing its natural way of growth. 
They are all of the Ghent kinds, carefully 
placed for colour. The one in the picture is 
a charming pink; only white varieties are 
near it, mostly the good sort Daviesii. 
Further away is a group of the strongest 
colouring—deep yellow, brilliant orange, 
deep rose, and scarlet. Among the Azaleas 
are bushes of Vaccinium and the Candle- 
berry Gale, nearly allied to our native Bog 
Myrtle, whose leaves, crushed in the hand, 
give about the best scent I know. Here and 
there is an underplanting of the white Irish 
Heath or Menziesia, and some of the groups 
of Azaleas are separated by bushes of the 
hardier Cistuses, CC. laurifolius and .C. 
¢cyprius. Gey. 
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Iris Alcazar at Munstead Wood, Surrey 


Iris Alcazar 


HIS remarkably fine Iris, one of the 

many notable productions of Messrs. 

Vilmorin, is one of the best for general 
garden use, for not only is it strikingly hand- 
some, but it is of strong constitution and 
vigorous growth, and may be trusted to make 
a good display wherever Irises flourish or 
are properly tended. The flower is large, 
the faint. lilac standards being 23 inches 
across. The falls, of a rich red-purple 
colour, are veined with the same on a lighter 
ground at the top where they join the orange- 
yellow beard. It is of the class of colouring 
that would formerly have come under the 
general name squalens. But this and others 
of the more or less botanical names were 
found to. be, at the best, only vague or in 
some way untrustworthy, for not only. are 
there many natural hybrids among collected 
plants, but the work of hybridists has made 





In the Azalea garden 


still further confusion. Its was, therefore. 
arranged that they should be grouped accord- 


ing to colour and time of blooming. 
Alcazar, therefore, comes into*the June- 


flowering section of Group 3, with the colour 
subdivision of the mixed or shot shades. 


Gary: 
Pegging and staking 


To create a charming effect in the sum- 
mer flower-garden we utilise plants of vari- 
ous habits of growth, and complete success 
cannot be reached until these peculiarities 
are studied. There are, for example, Phlox 
Drummondi and Verbenas, which need 
pegging down, and there are others that re- 
quire holding up. The grower must, then, 
have pegs conveniently at hand to attach 
shoots to the surface as they extend and 
stakes and tying material to afford support 
to those which demand it. In pegging down 
dispose the growths thinly, and in support- 
ing avoid bringing all the growths into one 
ungainly bundle, which destroys the natural 
beauty of habit and encourages inferior 
flowets over a shorter season. 

East ANGLIAN. 


~ The Fern-leaved Clematis 
(Clematis calycina) in bloom 


I do not think it is generally realised what 
a distinct and pretty climber this’ is, especi- 
ally when covered with its pretty flowers. 
The leaves, Fern-like in character, are dark 
green in summer, in winter changing to a 
rich bronzy-purple which contrasts with the 
purple-stained, yellowish-white flowers, each 
of which is. about 2 inches across. Before 
these unfold they look like pale yellow drops 
depending from among the, leaves. It is 
rather later in coming: into bloom this year. 
What struck me about a delightful specimen 
[ saw lately was the flower-laden growths 
which scrambled over a sunny wall to the 
cold east side, where they appeared happy 
and most effective. This Clematis comes 
from Corsica and the Balearic Islands and 
should be given the protection of a wall, not 
only for the welfare of the plant, but also as 
a shelter for its flowers, which are generally 
borne during the winter, EF, M. 
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Shading the Greenhouse 


The value of lath blinds for shading and protection : 


spondents in his notes for the week made 

use of the expression ‘* Now is the time 
for shading greenhouses.”’ Is there any part 
of the year that can be considered exclusively 
as the time for shading? Every gardener 
has delicate blooms and foliage that must be 
protected from the sun at all times of the 
year, and many things should never be ex- 
posed to its full rays. Further than_ this, 
suitable shading arrangements should be 
come valuable friends whose aid- should be 
claimed in the severest winter weather. A 
well-built greenhouse should get every possi- 
ble ray of sunshine, and almost invariably it 
becomes necessary to protect the plants from 
the fierce heat and light. A packet of 
Summer Cloud, a cheap distemper or white- 
wash, may be all some can afford, but a 
house treated thus does not add to the ameni- 
ties of the garden, or the pleasure of stroll- 
ing round the grounds when the day’s work 
is over, to say nothing of the appearance 
when the autumn rains have partly done their 
work and left the patchy appearance that is 
such an eyesore. Inside blinds are a poor 
remedy, even when of the best make with 
good quality rollers and proper equipment; 
the blinds and. the fittings are always liable 
to become entangled in the plants, the Roses 
climbing on the roof, the festoons of 
Plumbago capensis, Asparagus Sprengeri, 
Smilax, and other such things that always 
delight the possessor of even a small house 
attached to the residence. It therefore seems 
that if you want to garden successfully you 
must protect your plants, and the protection 
must be easily workable, so that in the early 
morning or late evening you ‘have the ad- 
vantage of all the light, and at times when 
gloom settles down on us and we do not see 
the sun for davs we get all the light, not 
excluding it by white or green semi-trans- 
parent semi-permanent washes. Therefore 
we are driven to the conclusion that in order 
to garden moderately successfully we must 
have outside blinds that can be let down and 
rolled up at any moment. Blinds made of 
linen or cotton fabric, tiffany, etc., answer 
this purpose either with spring rollers in 
boxes, or on parbuckle rollers, to tumble 
down the roof. The former ‘are expensive, 
the latter are nearly always found trouble- 
some in working, and do not improve the 
gardener’s temper, and they have poor wear- 
ing qualities. The older generation of gar- 
deners will remember that years ago that 
most excellent greenhouse blind, the chain 
lath blind, was. imported to England from 
France, and is one of the many excellent 
things in horticulture that our French friends 
have taught us. It consists of wooden laths 
linked together with metal chains, the blind 
being fixed at the top and rolling down the 
roof. There are few glass structures in ‘horti- 
culture to which these blinds cannot be fitted 
with the greatest advantage. For some 
years, now, they have been made in England 
by several firms, and thev can alwavs be ob- 
tained through the horticultural builder or 
the local builders, who would all know the 
manufacturers. In this, as in all other 
matters, there are varying qualities on the 
market. To secure the best it is essential to 
see that the laths are sufficiently substantial. 
Seven-eighths of an inch wide by a full 3 inch 
thick is the ideal article, and the space be- 
tween the laths must not be more than 3 inch. 
Some makers give a 2-inch space, which. is 
too wide, for effective shade, although it 
makes the cost lower, as there are two laths 
less in each yard, which is cutting down the 
cost at the expense of quality, and should be 
guarded against and avoided. It is cheap- 
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ness at the sacrifice of efficiency. Rigidity is 
another feature that must be kept well in 
mind when deciding which maker's goods to 
adopt. One manufacturer has recently 
patented a chain for these blinds which is not 
only absolutely unbreakable, but also secures 
perfect rigidity, which, in turn, means easier 


working. To keep off the sun is the main 


feature in these blinds, but although in 
October cloth blinds inside or outside must 
be packed away, it is not so with these wood 
chain lath blinds. They are, all-the-year- 
round friends, and are almost as useful in 
the winter as the summer. Whilst in sum- 
mer you keep out the sunheat, in winter you 
want to conserve all vour heat that you have, 
especially at: th€ present price of coke and 
anthracite. Such blinds let down on a cold 
night will assist in this. matter in a way that 
will surprise everyone who has not had the 
experience, whilst for covering frames, pits, 
and such structures they are invaluable, and 
will save many a vexatious loss of plants, 
and many a gardener’s spirits, when the early 
sharp frosts occur. A gardener well supplied 
with these chain lath blinds should never be 
caught napping by frosts. eis 


Perpetual Carnations: The 
Influence of June 


UNE has probably more influence, for 

good or otherwise, than any other month, 

but it is an influence that is not always 
apparent. If we allow the growing possibili- 
ties of June to go by and expect to be able 
to make up for lost time in July we will be 
disappointed. If plants are potted now into 
the flowering-pots we may expect a good 
growth to build up the plant for autumn 
flowering, but if we leave this important 
work until July we may come through, but 
the chances are that a spell of hot weather 
soon after will much check this growth. 
Even in June we get occasional spells of 
torrid weather, in which case a sprinkling 
overhead morning and afternoon is a great 
help. : 

SOFTNESS AND HARDNESS.—One. of the 
secrets of success in growing Carnations for 
winter blooming is to bear in mind to guard 
against softness in winter, and hardness in 
summer. At the present season’ we should 
aim at keeping the plants soft. In some 
seasons there is no difficulty in doing this, as 
in the present.one, while another season it is 
otherwise. The tendency for plants to go too 
hard at this season of the year, especially if 
wanm, is caused by plants becoming starved 
through waiting to be potted, and as the 
Carnation is a soft-wooded plant the damage 
caused by this can never be fully repaired. 
Again, plants when established in their pots 


quickly become hard if they have insufficient _ 


water. When growing freely Carnations 
require a lot of water, and if in hot weather 
they are found to be at all dry they should be 
watered twice. Insufficient nutriment during 
the growing period is vet a further cause for 
hardness. Freshly-potted plants in the right 
compost should, of course, require no feed- 
ing, but, as soon as they become established, 
feeding should be commenced and given little 
and often. It is not within the province of 
these notes to recommend any _ special 
manures, but it should be remembered that 
the Carnation prefers a. slow fertiliser and 
not one to create leaf unless the plants be- 
come hard. If the grower has a fertiliser 
which he has used and understands, it may 
be continued with an occasional change to 
soot, say twice a month. 

Of equal importance to keeping plants 
growing and soft is that of guarding against 


eaves, taking care that plants at the back of 


- cut stems long when gathering flowers if it 
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red-spider, which does more harm to Carna. 
tions than all the rest of pests and diseases 
put together. Dry stages and walls should — 
be frequently (daily in hot weather) washed 
down, as these are its haunts. More than 
this, the hose or syringe should be used in 
hot weather to wash the undersides of the 


? 


the stages receive their quota. Red-spider 
hates cold water, and seldom survives its 
proper use. One of the best preventives is 
common salt, which, if dissolved at the rate 
of 2 ozs..to the gallon and syringed under the 
leaves with a light spray (which would not 
thus deluge the roots) at intervals of 10 days, 
generally keeps the spider at bay, provided 
every plant in a house is sprayed. It is obvie 
ous that plants at the back of benches or in 
corners likely to be missed should have specia 
attention. June work includes attention to | 

Sroppinc. All shoots should not be 
stopped at once, and only when they are suffi- 
ciently long to be broken off into firm, brittle 
wood. The old hand at Carnation-growing 
does this in the early morning, as the shoots 
break so much more easily, The grower of 
experience knows also that it is necessary to 
study the different varieties. Strong growers 
like White Pearl make good plants with one 
stopping. The final stopping of such varieties 
(which may generally be recognised by their 
broad leaves) should be given about the end 
of June if required for autumn blooming. An 
occasional shoot on a few plants of such, if 
stopped in July, however, throws a_ useful 
later crop of flowers to follow on. Those’who 
have Perpetual Carnations in the open border 
will now be enjoying the flowers. In cons 
sequence of the heavy rains early in thé 
month such plants. are making abnormally 
strong growths. It is, therefore, necessary 
to see that these are secured to sticks or they 
may be broken by the wind. Very light 
hoeing of the soil to secure that loose surface 
which forms a useful mulch in case of a later 
drought should now be given. Many varie 
ties which in winter under glass lacked per 
fume now regain this desirable quality. 
few only are as sweet in winter as at this 
date. In districts where thrips injure f¢ 
flowers (usually near corn and hay fields) 
mist spray on the buds and tips of shoots 
with a good ‘insecticide will check this 
troublesome pest. (Many do not know the 
work of this minute insect, but it is easily 
seen on crimson. or red varieties by small 
white specks on the petals. ¥ 

More even than when the Perpetual Car 
nation is grown under glass-is it necessary to 


desired to keep plants short, If the reason 
of-this is not apparent-to the,reader a little 
thought onthe subject will be profitable if 
one observes that the next growth comes 
near where the stem is cut. te RO a 

Bush Hill Park. LAURENCE J. COOK. 


Salvia splendens 3 
This is an exceedingly bright and useful 
subject for autumn and early winter decora 
tion. Plants intended to form large speci- 
mens are now ready for transferring to their 
flowering pots. A compost similar to that 
used for Chrysanthemums will suit them 
well. In warm districts the plants-may now 
be stood out in the open on a good bed of 
ashes, in a position sheltered from cold winds. 
In this district 1 find it advisable to keep the 
plants in a frame where they can be given t 
protection of lights during unfavourab 
weather. Attend to stopping and use t 
syringe freely, thoroughly wetting the und 
sides of the leaves to keep them free from 
red-spider. . There is still time to insert a 
batch of cuttings to provide small plants use 
ful for furnishing the front staging, Pride of 
Zurich being the best for the purpose. - 
Birmingham. Any: 
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s ROSES 


Rosa Blairii No. 2 


_ Allow me space to recite the praises of this 
grand.old Rose, please. ; 
___ Its enormous blooms have just appeared in 
the garden of one of my clients, reminding 
me of the magnificent plant my father had 
on the heavy framework of an arbour in our 
garden at Kirkstall, Leeds, many years ago, 
_ The older part of its trunk or stem was 
about to inches in circumference, and the 
plant bore a continuous succession of bloom 
from the beginning of June into autumn every 
year on the long, free growths, the shoots 
being very moderately cut back or pruned. 
The size of the flowers is really remarkable 
when these are fully out, 7 inches or 8 inches 
across being a usual thing. 

The colour is a wonderful clear crimson, 
shading to almost white—most uncommon. 

Owing. perhaps to its being: so little known 
or grown—I had great difficulty in getting 
my few plants—its constitution seems unim- 
paired. It grows as vigorously as an Arti- 
choke, but seems to prefer to flower only 
when quite established and at a good height 
from the ground. 
I do not know why it is called ‘‘ No 2,” 
and should*like to see No. 1. Nor can I 
understand why it is not more in commerce 
other than by: the supposition of accidental 


‘amateurs. J. Woop. 
56, Fitzroy Street, London, W, 1. 


Little-known climbing Polyantha 
h Roses ' 


Of the Wichuraiana and multiflora groups 
of climbing Roses we have a very numerous 
collection, each variety possessing particular 
features of grace and charm. Beautiful as 
_they undeniably are, there is one outstand- 
‘ing fault (if it may be so-called) in their very 
fleeting flowering season. It is the desire of 
_alk rosarians to have a good show of bloom 
both early and late in the season, especially 
in the case of climbing Roses, where they are 
“used for giving masses of colour on poles, 

arches, pergolas, and this, however, lasts 
but a few weeks with the majority of Rambler 
_ Roses, such as the popular Dorothy Perkins, 
' Hiawatha, and American Pillar, which in 
~ normal seasons have finished flowering by the 
vend of August. 

_ There are varieties (not so numerous as one 
could wish) which will give a profusion of 
“bloom not only in summer but also in the cool 
' days of October. I am now referring to the’ 
climbing sports of those showy little Roses 
which form the Polyantha group. Perhaps 
“the best of them is the climbing sport of 
Orleans Rose. 

As a bush Rose every amateur is well 
— acquainted with Orleans, and all know how 
profusely it blooms, with enormous trusses 
of flaming rosy-red, its vigorous nature 
enabling it to grow in almost any positton. 
Imagine this splendid variety in the form of 
apillar 10 feet to 12 feet high. As a climber 
Sat, is very vigorous, similar to Crimson 
Rambler. As a companion to climbing 
_ Orleans we have the climbing sport of Mrs. 
— W. Hz. Cutbush. Though not so brilliant in 
_ colour as the latter, there is a distinct charm 
_ in the large trusses of pale-pink blossoms. 
_ Its climbing habit is now well established. 

‘Like all of its type it is naturally very free 
flowering. If planted with climbing Orleans 
the effect would be heightened, the pale-pink 
and flaming rosy-red blending well together. 

_ Then there is that lovely little Rose, Cecile 
Brunner, the flowers of which alwavs remind 
one of an exhibition Rose in miniature. As 
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neglect on the part of nurserymen and. 
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_a climber it is somewhat short in growth. 
However, for planting with strong-growing 
varieties of Hybrid Teas or Hybrid  Per- 
petuals, it will prove very useful. For colour 
effect it is, of course, quite useless, as, 
although the flowers are produced in large 
trusses, they are not so compact as those of 
the multiflora type, each individual bud 
usually opening before the remainder are 
fully developed. A well-grown specimen of 
the climbing sport of Jessie is very beautiful. 
Large clusters of dark-red blossoms are pro- 
duced in profusion over the whole of the 
plant. Its habit is very vigorous and free. 
When this Rose is better known it will, I feel 
sure, be planted in preference to Crimson 
Rambler or Excelsa. Climbing Triomph 
Orleanaise is another _ brilliantly-coloured 
variety, and a somewhat deeper purplish-red 
is provided by climbing Mme. Norbert 
Levavasseur. Then we have a climbing sport 
of the exquisitely-formed Marie Pavie, with 
its lovely delicate apple blossom-coloured 
flowers. Varieties of the Hybrid Musks, 
such as Danze, Pax, Trier, Moonlight, 
Clytemnestra, and Joan, could be utilised for 
covering somewhat shorter poles than, the 
climbing Polyanthas, but they are wonder- 
fully free flowering and are worthy of a place 
in every garden. Their fragrance is most re- 
freshing. One.might also name the old 
Aimee Vibert for this purpose; its large, 
snowy trusses in autumn are invaluable. 

In conclusion I would name the old variety 
Fellenberg. Itt belongs really to the monthly 
Roses and makes an excellent climber or 
hedge plant. The rosy-crimson flowers and 

the rich profusion of them, will brighten up 

the garden very considerably when the 

Rambler Roses have long ceased to charm. 
PENPRAYE. 


A bright garden corner 


HE accompanying illustration shows a 

very effective arrangement for obtaining 

a really bright show of flowers from the 

early spring till the summer plants are bedded 
out. 

The fomndation of the bed is Erysimum, 

Golden Gem, bordered with white Arabis, 
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various coloured Darwin Tulips being planted 
‘all through the Erysimum. The Erysimum 
and Arabis are raised from seed in May and 
bedded out together with the bulbs in Octo- 
ber. Under normal conditions the two former 
come into flower in the early part of March, 
and continue to make a good show till the 
Tulips are over. As can be seen from the 
illustration, the Tulips stand out well above 
the other flowers, and when placed along the 
end or side of a lawn with a good background 
the result is most effective. 

In the present instance the arches, covered 
with Rambler Roses, add a touch of graceful- 
ness to the whole, and help to get away from 
the ‘‘straight-line’’ effect, the more so as 
the arches themselves are arranged in alter- 
nate heights. RAP. 

Lymington. 


Sweet Williams as town plants 


There appears to be an impression that the 
Sweet William is not well adapted for town 
gardens, but this is a mistake, as I can 
testify. Those who would have plants for 
another season should not delay sowing seeds, 
as there is everything to gain by early sow- 
ing. Sow in quite shallow drills and prick 
off the seedlings at an early stage into good 
soil, transferring the plants to their per- 
manent quarters at the end of August or 
early in September so that they may become 
established before winter sets in. Give them 
as sunny a position as possible and the re- 
ward will follow in the shape of a fine dis- 
play of bloom during the following season. 

A ScotTtisH ‘GARDENER. 


Thinning shoots of hardy 
flowering plants 


Clumps of perennials which ought to have 
been divided in spring and were neglected 
should be gone over now and .the weakest 
shoots cut out. If left untouched it invari- 
ably happens that the centre shoots fail to 
get sufficient moisture; besides, it is never 
satisfactory to go through a season with 
plants overburdened with shoots that cannot 
possibly bloom so well as those where there 
is no overcrowding. Wake D, 





A bright corner in a Hampshire garden 


Darwin Tulips rise above a carpet of golden Erysimum and edged with white Arabis. 
Rambler Roses lend a graceful air to this garden scene 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
The flower garden 


Examine carefully all shrubs known to be 
grafted and remove the suckers before they 
have had time to sap the choicer shrubs 
vitally. At the present time the distinction be- 
tween stock and scion may be easily recog- 
nised, especially among  Rhododendrons, 
Lilacs, Clematis, Roses, Viburnums, Mag- 
nolias, and a host of other choice shrubs. 
Unless such suckers are removed they will 
eventually destroy the shrub one wishes to 
cultivate. Instances of this have been 
brought to my notice quite recently, hence this 
warning. Carnations raised from seed and 
pricked .off into boxes may now be planted 
out into nursery borders in order that a supply 
of good strong plants may be available for 
late summer planting. Encourage growth by 
frequent heavy dampings following hot days, 
and thus prevent serious attacks from red- 
spider. Place small branching twigs among 
those raised last year and which are now 
opening their flowers. Damp over Violet 
plantations and give frequent dustings of 
soot. This not only encourages growth but 
suppresses red-spider, which is a continual 
source of trouble to the leaves of these plants. 
Do not allow beds of Roses to suffer from 
drought, and where the soil beneath them is 
not carpeted with dwarf plants it should be 
constantly stirred with the hoe to prevent 
evaporation. Remove old flowers as soon as 
their beauty has passed. 


Autumn Crocus 


July.is a good month to plant these; and 
those who anticipate a supply should place 
their orders without delay. None should omit 


a few bulbs of the lovely C. speciosus, with 
its lilac flowers and rich golden anthers. The 
Colchicums also should now receive atten- 


tion, C. speciosum and C. Bornmulleri being 
two of the best. 


Peas 

Only early varieties should be sown from 
this date-as other kinds would not mature be- 
fore frosty nights reappear. Good varieties 
to sow now include Primo, Peter Pan, Little 
Marvel, and Sutton’s Early Giant. 


Seakale 


This is now growing freely and the crowns 
should be examined to see that single growths 
only remain. Encourage growth “by fre- 
quently hoeing the ground after light applica- 
tions of an approved fertiliser. 


Fruits under glass 

Where an orchard-house exists several of the 
trees will now be producing ripe fruit, and 
others arriving at. that stage must be en- 
couraged with stimulants until colouring ‘is 
prominent. Do not allow the trees-to remain 
in the house after the fruit has been gathered, 
but transfer to’a bed of ashes in the open at 
the first opportunity. Make use of all 
vacancies thus caused under glass by plant- 
ing Tomatoes reserved for the purpose. 


A 

Plants under glass 

The show and fancy Pelargoniums will now 
be passing out of bloom and before. propa- 

gation takes place it is advisable that the 
plants should be rested in the open air and 
thus allow the wood to become ripened. 
When this has ‘taken place propagation may 
commence by using the hardest and _ best 
ripened growths as cuttings. . Use a sharp 
sandy compost and insert three cuttings in a 
3-inch pot, piacing the pots in a warm frame 
and shading from excessive sunshine. 

E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Fruit garden 

Shoots of Peach, Nectarine, Apricot, and 
other stone fruits should be secured to the 
trellis, or wall, as growth strengthens. Wall 
trees of all kinds, especially Peaches and 
Nectarines, benefit by syringing late in the 
afternoon. See that the border is sufficiently 
moist at the foot of the wall. Where neces- 
sary give the fruits of Peach and Nectarine 
trees their final thinning, remembering that 
only a few fruits should be allowed to re- 
main on any tree the first season. Apricots 
require a considerable amount of moisture in 
light, poor soils, and will well repay feeding. 
Attend to the netting of Gooseberries and 
Currants at an early date. 


Peaches 

In the early houses the fruit will now have 
finished stoning, and will benefit by a rise in 
temperature of 5 degs. Maintain 60 degs. to 
65 degs. at night and 70 degs. to 75 degs. 
during the day artificially, with a free circu- 
lation of air. Open the ventilators at 65 
degs. and close early, with plenty of atmo- 
spheric moisture, but avoid causing an -ex- 
cessive rise of temperature. Syringe forcibly 
morning and afternoon, and endeavour to 
keep the trees free from red-spider. Ensure 
‘that there is no lack of moisture at the roots, 
and afford an occasional dressing of Peruvian 
guano when watering. Much time will now 
be occupied, in tying in the young growths. 
Keep this work well in hand and pinch back 
sub-lateral growths to the first leaf. 


Flower garden 

Keep the soil well stirred between Violets 
and attend to the removal of runners. In the 
event of hot, dry weather mulch between the 
plants ‘with old ‘Mushroom-bed material 
broken up finely. Flag Irises which have 
become too crowded should be given attention 
as they pass out of flower. When replanting 
these dig some well-decayed manure and 
lime-rubble into the soil. Cuttings or pipings 
of Pinks may now bbe inserted in light soil 
surfaced with silver sand. If kept close 
under handlights they will. soon root, and 
may be transferred to their flowering 
quarters in the autumn. 


Rose garden 

In this district Roses are very backward 
and are now (mid-June) only just showing 
their flower-buds. Where fine blooms are de- 
sired attend to disbudding as may be neces- 
sary. Keep a sharp look-out for aphis and 
mildew, and lose no time in spraying with 
suitable fluids at the first ‘appearance. 
Where the beds have been surfaced with 
Tufted Pansies constant attention should be 
given to the removal of seed-pods to avoid a 
check in flowering. Stir the soil frequently 
ees the plants to check evaporation and 

maintain a fresh appearance. 


bert 

The cutting of Asparagus has now ceased, 
and the tbeds should be given a dressing of 
nitrate of soda, 1.0z. per square yard, to 
strengthen the plants. Should the weather 
be dry it will be necessary to give the beds a 
thorough soaking. Liquid-manure will prove 
highly “beneficial if given every three or four 
weeks until September. Young beds from 
seed, or those recently planted, will benefit 
by a dressing of light material such, as half- 
spent Mushroom-bed manure or burnt refuse 
mixed with leaf-soil. Constant attention in 


the form of hand-weeding will be necessary 


to keep the beds clean. A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 


Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham, 
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Climbing Roses 


Already the strong basal shoots which. will 
form the flowering wood for next year are 
pushing up strongly. These ought to be 
loosely but securely tied in as growth pro- 
ceeds, for they are very brittle and are easily 
snapped by wind or even by heavy rain. 4 


H.-T. Roses 


Although the season so far has been wet 
and cold, the growth of H.-F. Roses leaves _ 
little to be desired. Bushes of a certain age” 
are apt to develop. suckers. These must be 
promptly suppressed, and it is better if they 
can be traced to their base and eradicated 
once and for all. Where manure was scarce 
when the Rose beds were being attended to ~ 
a dressing of a good (but safe) fertiliser will) 
This ought to be applied — 
when rain threatens, and at the present time 
one has not to wait unduly long. Should? 


powder will put matters right. The leaf- 
maggot is in places troublesome. ‘This pest — 
is ‘best sought for and pinched between. the 
finger and thumb. 


Fernery 

Growth is now very rapid, and in order to? 
have fronds of a good colour weak doses of 
soot-water may profitably be given.» Some ™ 
Adiantums, such as A. Ghiesbrechti, or as it” 
is sometimes called, A. scutum, A. Hen-~ 
slovianum, and, of course, A. Farleyense, 
are highly ornamental when the fronds are 
young, and to protect these from damage by 
too strong sunlight shading is necessary. 
Those who grow the Gymnogrammas ought | 
to give them the warmest end of the fernery | 
now that fire-heat is being reduced. Plenty 
of moisture in the atmosphere and full sup-— 
plies of water to the roots go far, at this. 
season, toward keeping Ferns in good condi- 
tion—with, of course, sufficient air. 


Bedding out 


The summer planting ought to be pressed 
on as rapidly as possible when the weather 
conditions~ permit. Other work is always” 
disorganised when the planting has to be 
done, and those who have much to attend to— 
are thankful when it is over. Putting out, 
for instance, 10,000 Antirrhinums alone 
takes up a good deal of time, yet, after all, 
in August and September the labour of 
planting is forgotten in the beauty of the 
display. 


Cucumbers and Melons 


The growth ought now to be regular and 
steady, and while plenty of heat is indispens- 
able yet it ought not to be overdone. Cucum- 
bers are of ranker growth than Melons and 
may be dealt with more severely in respect 
of ‘pinching and keeping . within bounds” 
generally. Syringe freely twice daily and 
when the house is closed let it be well damped 
down. 


Kitchen garden 


A welcome change in the weather has per-_ 
mitted of a considerable amount of cleaning: 
and hoeing being attended to. Hoeing among” 
growing crops is necessary, as this ‘not only — 
disposes of weeds but breaks up the sodden 
soil. Continue the planting of Celery, 
Celeriac, and Brassicas of all kinds. Mor 
Turnips can be sown as becomes necessary. 
Spinach, too, will succeed best: in a cool 
border. Mould-up  second-early Potatoes. — 
Onions for. pickling should now be sown 
White Strasburg is a good variety for this 
purpose. W. McGurroGy — 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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_. Weeds and their clearance 


HE weeds of the garden ‘are many. They 

are sturdy and tenacious of life. Often, 

as in the case of the Dandelion or the 
Dock, they are plant bullies. The process of 
extermination will destroy the weeds and 
benefit the crops. In seasons like the pre- 
sent weeds develop at an amazing pace. The 
weather conditions are in their favour. The 
constant rains make it dangerous to work 
on the soil, while the warmth and moisture 
bring the weeds on apace. Against the weed 
the chief weapon of offence is the hoe. The 
persistent use of the hoe, where possible and 
when the ground is dry enough to work with 
safety, will not only dislodge the weeds, but 
will keep the surface of the soil loose, so that 
its food-containing moisture cannot evaporate 
into the air. This moisture is retained in the 
soil at the right depth for it to be assimilated 





by the delicate root hairs of the plants. It is 
often said that noxious weeds, such as 
Thistles, Nettles, Docks, and Dandelions, 


will spread if the hoe is used to sever the 
tops from the roots. Certainly new growths 
will appear, but if these are relentlessly 
smitten with the hoe the roots will soon give 
up the unequal struggle. Even the dreaded 
Couch Grass has its uses. Deep digging is 
‘necessary to expose the roots so that they 
mav be gathered and burnt. The deep culti- 
vation is of immense benefit to the soil, while 
the ashes from the burnt roots are rich in 
potash and other plant foods. 

Where the weeds are entrenched, as it 
were, in the rows. and beds of cultivated 
plants, hand-picking is the only remedy, but 
here, again, this back-aching business tends 
to loosen the surface soil and thus to admit 
air and prevent wastage of plant food. The 
succulent surface-rooted weeds (Groundsel, 
Chickweed, and Charlock, for example), 
when well rotted, form good humus, and can 
be made to return to the soil the wealth thev 
have stolen. The essence of good cultivation 
is never to allow the weeds to seed. The soil 
of all gardens is liberally stocked with 
dormant seeds of unwanted plants. Regular 
hoeing before the seedlings appear exposes 
the buried seeds to the attentions of birds, 
which never tire of devouring them. If, 
through unavoidable cause, the seeds develop, 
the plants should be burnt instead of deposited 
on the compost-heap. Care must be taken 
to shake the plants as little as possible when 
-pulling them up, for the seed soon falls and 
scatters, to germinate again as soon as con- 
ditions are favourable. 

Weeds on garden paths, if too numerous 
for hand-grubbing, are ‘best dealt with by the 
use of a recognised weed-killer. 
often advocated, gives but a temporary re- 
‘spite before the enemy force returns in 
greater numbers than before. Garden paths 
and roads are usually good ‘* jumping-off 
grounds ”’ for weeds of all kinds. 

But the super-weed, the worst of all, is the 
‘owner of a garden who allows it to be over- 
run with noxious plant-life whose seeds blow 
in all directions and settle upon the well- 
tended gardens of neighbours. Here, alas, 
the law will not look with approval upon the 
use of the hoe, so the cure must be left to 
| those who cultivate in the proximity of this 

pest. [Under the ‘‘ Noxious Weeds Order ”’ 
local authorities can enforce the destruction 
_ of certain weeds in fields, but the more urgent 
needs are apparently untouched.—Ep.] It 
is high time legislation was carried to allow 
local authorities to deal with the owners of 
_Weedy gardens. But this is too vast a sub- 
ject for this article. CyriL HARDING. 


The Disposal of Weeds 


_ Very many gardeners are faced with the 
problem this season as to how best to dispose 
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of weeds which have grown so rampant 
owing to continued rain and the inability to 
remove them as quickly as one has been 
accustomed to do. It has not been possible 
in most places to burn them, and they are 
now waiting disposal. So late in the season, 
with most of the ground now occupied, it is 
not convenient to make a fire, even when the 
rubbish has become dry enough, although 
that seems to me to be the most effective way 
of ridding the garden of weeds. | Where 
arrangements, however, can be made, and 
one can, have the use of a brazier, first build- 
ing up a fire with wood and a little coal, it is 


393 


surprising what a deal of rubbish may be 
cleared out of the way, and the ashes from 
such fires stored away for future use will 
supply potash to crops needing it. Failing a 
fire, layering of weeds with lime and_ soil, 
pressing the heap well down, should be re- 
sorted to, and this will. be found useful 
another season for digging into the ground 
preparatory to the planting of vegetables. To 
hasten the speedy destruction of weeds like 
Groundsel, Chickweed, etc.,. which seem 
much in evidence everywhere, one can afford 
to be liberal with the use of quick-lime. 
MIDLANDER, 


Lawns and Genet Upkeep 


AWNS, both large and small, vary 
greatly in quality. Originally formed of 
bad, weedy turf, and unevenly laid, the 
lawn is far from being a pleasure. All lawns 
are not formed by laying turves. Very 
many result from sowing seeds—an excellent 
plan when the seeds are of the best, and the 





fully prepared by eradicating all perennial 
weeds, thoroughly breaking up by digging or 
trenching to inches to 12 inches deep. After 
it has been allowed to settle tread it firmly all 
over; then level the surface. This solidifying 
and levelling are also necessary if turves are 
used. Even when-the ground is so treated it 





This lawn on a hillside at Burrswood, Groombridge, is crossed by $s 
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soil previous to having been sown down has 
been cleared of all perennial weeds, levelled, 
and solidified. Seedsmen, if consulted, can 
supply seeds suited to various soils, while at 


the same time they can supply the 
needful quantity of seed to sow given 
areas. Lawn seeds are very light and 
should be well mixed with some dry 
soil, this helping to a more equal dis- 
tribution. When sowing it is well to sow 


the seeds one way and then the/other, as in 
that way equal distribution is more readily 
secured. To bury the seed a pointed wooden- 
tooth rake is the best for covering the seed, 
as it helps to bury the seed evenly and lightly. 
Then, when the soil is dry, a wooden roller is 
run over it. Germination very soon follows— 
if the birds leave the seeds alone—and in a 
few weeks there is. a mass of green Grass. Let 
it grow to a height of about 6 inches, when 
it should. be mown with a scythe at least 
twice, when the mowing machine, set high, 
may be run over it. The sowing may be done 
early in October if the ground has been pre- 
pared, but if not then if should be left till 
April, when the soil is becoming warm. 
Prior to sowing, the ground has to be care- 


iain § | 


is not at all unlikely that weeds will make 
their appearance. It is advisable for this rea- 
son to have the ground ready for sowing at 
least four weeks before this is done. Ere 
then any weed seeds may have germinated, 
and these it is an easy matter to destroy by 
hoeing and raking. Then, if the Grass seeds be 
sown, a good start is obtained, and the Grass 
will choke any further weeds that may grow. 
Weeds, particularly broad-leaved ones, as 
Daisies, Dandelions, and Plantain, or creep- 
ing weeds like Yarrow, are too common in 
lawns. For the destruction of these there is 
no better way than by applications of lawn 
sand or spudding them out. The latter is an 
expensive method, but there is no other way 
of dealing with them unless one lifts the 
whole of the turf in the ordinary way, laying 
the turves on a flat table and removing all the 
weeds, then relaying them and finally top- 
dressing the whole so as to fill in the open 
spaces between the turves with fine soil con- 
sisting of loam, soot, and basic slag well 
mixed together. Lawns so treated are reno- 
vated. If imported turves be used each turf 
should be laid on a table and all bad weeds re- 
moved, then re-rolled and relaid. A.G. 
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Fruit culture on fences 


T is seldom that the wood fences used as 

dividing lines between cottage and villa 

gardens are utilised to anything like the 
extent they might be for fruit culture. These 
fences are usually of two kinds—the paled 
and the closely-boarded. The latter are 
generally to be seen in the vicinity of most 
large towns. 
good height, and offer facilities for the train- 
ing of fruit-trees upon their surfaces which 
are not to be despised. The paled fences are 
more generally seen in country districts than 
near towns, and, although they do not afford 
the same amount of. protection and warmth 
to trees which may be trained upon them, 
they are not without value in this respect, 
and might be turned to more profitable ac- 
count than they usually are. Now and again 
instances are’ to be met with where the 
owners or tenants whose gardens are en- 
closed by one of these kinds of fence have 
made use of the facilities at disposal to the 
best advantage, but too often the result is 
overcrowding. In country. districts the pre- 
sence of such fences is frequently ignored 
altogether, and instances are not wanting— 
and where the garden is much restricted in 
area, too—where much valuable space is 
taken up bv Currants, Gooseberries, and 
other fruits, which could be grown equally as 
well, if not better, on the fences, thus placing 
more ground at liberty for vegetable or flower 
culture. 

As has already been hinted, the disposition 
to utilise fences for the cultivation of fruit is 
more in evidence in suburban districts than 
in the country, but it is the exception rather 
than the rule to find the matter dealt with on 
intelligent lines. -In addition to overcrowd- 
ing of the trees, it is too often the case that 
they are accorded the wrong aspects, and, in 
addition, do not have holes sufficiently wide 
and deep prepared for the roots beforehand, 
while the selection of trees perhaps includes 
the Peach and Nectarine, of whose cultiva- 
tion the owner knows nothing, and who is 
not in a position to pay skilled labour to at- 
tend to them. I am reminded, in saying 
this, of an inspection I made quite recently 
of a garden within the metropolitan area, 
which was a counterpart of many others ad- 
joining, both as to size and the kind of fence 
emploved, Here the owner, in an endeavour 
to grow all the fruit he could, had planted 
trees of various kinds against the fences so 
closely that three occupied the space which 
should legitimately be devoted to one. In the 
adjoining garden was a Peach-tree, which 
was running wild from want of attention, 
and had not, it appeared, been pruned for the 
past year or so. The difficult part of the 
matter in these cases is to instil into the 
minds of many of the proprietors of these 
gardens the futility of attempting to grow so 
many trees in such circumscribed areas. 

If given such space for development as 
their needs demand, and proper treatment, 
they then succeed well enough, and very 
often will bear fruit, owing to the sheltered 
positions they occupy, while those in more 
open districts or in the country fail to bear 
at all. Due regard must, of course, be given 
to, selection of aspects for the growing of the 
different kinds of fruits which may be wished 
for, and the sites must also be properly pre- 
pared before planting the trees. There is no 
reason whatever whv the cultivation of 
Apricots, Plums, Cherries, Pears, also 
Currants and Gooseberries .in cordon form 
should not be tried on closely-boarded fences 
of suitable height. ; 

All of the fruits named—Apricots excepted 
—may also be planted against paled fences. 
The choicest kinds of! fruits should, of course, 
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be accorded the warmest aspect, which the 
fences in each particular case afford, and such 
as face north may be given up to early kinds 
of Plums, the Morello and Kentish Cherries, 
as well as to. Currants and Gooseberries. 


GLP, 


Peach stones splitting 
(REBEY sno 7). “Gi S504) 


The actual cause of split stones in Peaches 
and Nectarines is yet to be discovered. Pro- 
bably it may be brought about in more than 
one way, and we know that some varieties, 
such as Early Rivers, Early York, Grosse 
Mignonne, and ina less degree Hale’s Early, 
have a predisposition to splitting. It has 
been variously attributed to: imperfect fer- 
tilisation, to injudicious watering, to a defi- 
ciency of lime in the soil, and to badly-made 
borders, and it is to the roots we must go to 
alter matters. It is a significant fact that 
though no section of Peaches escapes from 
this defect, the early ones suffer much more 
than the late or mid-season ones. Eariy 
Peaches finish their growth early and ripen’ 
up when the weather is hot; this, combined 
with the usual neglect of watering when the 
trees have yielded their fruits, causes a pre- 
mature fall of leaf and a suspension of 
vigorous root action just when it is needed 


to finish the wood properly. This premature 
ripening is as bad for the wood as under- 
ripening is. If the case under notice is an 


uncommon one with this tree we would sug- 
gest greater care in watering, so that the 
roots may not get dry after cropping, also a 
light shade for. the roof and full ventilation 
from now onward. The shade must not be 
too great (see article on ‘‘ Shading the Green- 
house,’’? page 390). Summer Cloud is suit- 
able in this case, as this would gradually be 
washed off by the time full-exposure is neces- 
sary, and would not unduly retard ripening. 
Should there be a suspicion that the errors of 
root action are on the side of grossness, 
arising from an undue amount of animal 
manure in the border or from defective drain- 
age, the border should be remade before the 
leaves have dropped and the soil used should 
be turfy loam mixed with good garden soil, 
and air-slaked lime might form from 3 per 
cent. to 5 per cent. of the bulk, lime being 
an absolute necessity for stone fruits and 
hardly ever used freely enough among them. 
Of course, ample provision for drainage 
should be made, and some means provided 
for keeping the roots out of the subsoil if- 
they show a tendency to run into it. .We do 
not advise a very deep border for Peach-trees 
under glass; 2 feet of good soil is quite suf- 
ficient if they are well attended to in respect 
of watering. Whether the tree should be 
actually lifted and replanted will depend 
much on its size. If it is a large old tree it 
will be best to let it stand, simply baring the 
roots up to within a few feet of the stem and 
undermining the ball somewhat to allow for 
drainage. If it is a young tree it might be 
lifted and replanted without harm or loss of 
crop next year, but avoid deep planting. 
Whatever may have been the cause of split 
stones in your case you will find that by 
adopting the foregoing suggestions the defect 
will disappear, but not unless the trees are 
as well attended to with water after the crop 
is gathered as before; indeed, the roots of 
Peach-trees should never be allowed to get 
dry, and it is this that makes good drainage 
so necessary, for though the roots must be 
kept moist they will not brook anything 
approaching stagnation. ANG: 


Figs in cool-houses 
In cool houses Figs are now making con- 
siderable growth, and pinching should be © 
done when the fifth leaf has developed. Save 
as much, but no more, of the young wood as 
\ 
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gentle slope, or on the flat to meet the case. © 
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will furnish bare spaces. Few things get out 
of hand so quickly as Fig-trees if they are not 
handled correctly, and when the growth is — 
too thick it is hopeless to expect a crop. 
Brown Turkey and White Marseilles yet re- 
main the most reliable Figs for a cool-house. 
Castle Kennedy, fine Fig though it be, is not 
in such a house at all a free-fruiting variety, — 
and should be sparingly planted. j; 

W. McG. 


The Strawberry Crop 


Unless a change to drier weather takes 
place, and that soon, it is to be feared that 
the bulk of the finest fruit will rot on the 
ground. On healthy plants the yield is enor- 
mous. The welcome rains in April and May 
suited Strawberries, but when the fruit com- 
mences to ripen it cannot have too much 
sun. A dry air is absolutely necessary if the — 
produce is to be of the best. Little can be 
done to mitigate the evil. We must hope for — 
the best, but the later berries are never eS 
fine as the first few gatherings, and though — 
we may suffer less from the feathered foes in | 
a wet season, the reverse is the case as re- | 
gards slugs, which take a big toll, and, like | 
the former, usually choose the best fruits. 
Turning over the berries each time of gather-— 
ing during a wet season gives them a better 
chance of drying, but there is no satisfactory 
remedy. If we could only foretell the sea- | 
sons one could plant on ground that. had a 


Certain it is the former has the advantage 
under present conditions. J. Mayne. 


Bush fruit prospects 


For some unaccountable reason sparrows, 
which usually strip the buds off my Goose- 
berry bushes every winter—to such an e€x-_ 
tent, indeed, that I had practically made up 
my mind to scrap them altogether this year—_ 
left them completely alone last winter, with 
the result that almost all of them have set a_ 
tremendous crop, so heavy that the boughs 
are weighed down by the crowds of young — 
berries. Black and Red Currants, too, are © 
bearing much more profusely than usual, 
and so far look very promising. At present — 
aphides are conspicuous by their absence, — 
though it will be necessary to keep a sharp 
Jook-out for their first appearance and spray 
as soon as any are noticed. There are indi-— 
cations of the presence of Gooseberry sawfly — 
larvee here and there, but much may be done 
at this time of year to keep them in check by © 
picking off those. leaves, usually low down, | 
which show by the numerous pinhole perfora-_ 
tions the presence of a squadron of baby — 
sawflies on the under-surface of the leaf. — 
Later on they will separate and be more diffi-” 
cult to cope with, but at this time of year 
every leaf showing signs of attack, if re- 
moved, will account for anything from~a™ 
dozen to 30 or 4o larve, . 


Peaches under glass 


The earliest trees from which the fruit has | 
been gathered should be given free ventila-— 
tion both night and day. Thoroughly — 
syringe them late in the afternoon to keep ~ 
down red-spider. This will produce a moist — 
atmosphere, which is highly beneficial pro-— 
vided free ventilation is maintained during the 
night. Trees which have been badly attacked — 
by red-spider during the ripening ‘period will 
need vaporising with sulphur. It is an ex- 
cellent practice to remove all superfluous” 
immediately the fruit has been 
gathered, thereby affording next year’s fruit-— 
ing wood freer access to light and air; and- 
full benefit of syringing. See that the borders — 
are sufficiently moist, and give liquid manure 
ora dressing of Peruvian guano when water-_ 
aes)» be A. Joram 
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| Mistakes in Celery Growing 


the seed-pans until they are half-starved 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 
hen, again, there is the system, which 
‘some growers still cling to, of pricking out 
the plants on a hotbed. To obtain good 
eads of Celery transplant the seedlings 
inches apart to a bed of good loamy soil on 
‘a hard bed of ashes, protecting them with 
‘any odd lights to hand. As soon as they 
reach from 4 inches to 6 inches in height 
| they can. be lifted with, fine balls of roots, 
nd, if planted with care in the trenches, 


‘Compare these plants with the hotbed- 
‘grown. . The latter are often a foot high, the 
fies? stalks weak, of a pale green colour, and 
for some days after planting are too weak to 
support themselves. A very grave error 
famong some growers and amateurs is to 
plant all the ground, leaving no space for the 
Beimation of Celery trenches. Consequently, 
| the plants remain in the nursery bed or boxes 
‘until the early Peas are over and trenches 
ican be made. 

| Although the making of a Celery trench is 
simple there-are often mistakes, particularly 
on light, sandy soils. I advise single rows. 
‘The trenches should be from 12 inches to 
15 inches deep and 3 feet 6 inches apart. The 


hand side, and the next spit on the left-hand 
side of the trench. The bottom of the trench 
‘should be well cleaned out and the soil on 
ithe right-hand side placed in the bottom of 
the trench. On the top of this place 6 inches 
of good, thoroughly decomposed manure, 
incorporating this with the soil by digging 
with the fork, afterwards treading firmly. 
‘Using littery manure with a little soil on top 
is another common mistake, leaving the 
whole too loose, a veritable drain rather than 
a reservoir to retain all the moisture possible. 
When the plants refuse to grow under such 
conditions the grower is puzzled to know the 
reason why. If there was half the quantity 
fof good decomposed manure incorporated 
with the top spit it would grow better Celery 
with half the attention as to watering, ete. 
It is when the plants are growing freely and 
they have assumed that healthy deep green 
‘colour that white blisters appear on the lower 
‘leaves, indicating that the Celery leaf- 
perning maggot has commenced  opera- 
tions. There are various remedies to pre- 
vent the ravages of this pest. I think the 
most effective, as well as the cleanest remedy, 
is a solution of Quassia- chips. Place a 
couple of handfuls of the chips into.a 2-gallon 
bucket of rain-water, allowing it to stand for 
i few days. Then strain off and spray the 
ants with the liquid weekly. When 
finished add fresh chips and it will be ready 
for the following week. This will keep the 
‘leaves in a nauseous condition during the 
‘interval of each application. Care must be 
aken to wet every part of the foliage. I 
id there is nothing like the Abol syringe 
for this, for, with the elbow-piece, the under- 
side of the foliage is easily reached. When 
watering in dry weather do not give it in 
driblets ; 1 gallon of water to each plant each 
week, given at one dose, is far better than 
ouble the quantity given at different times. 
Remove the suckers as soon as formed. On 
‘fo account allow these to remain until 
pee time arrives. In earthing- 
up, a great deal of Celery is spoilt, and that 
is why I favour the single row system, as it 
is more éasily worked. The method I adopt 
is to drive a stout stake into the ground at 
one end of the trench in a line with the 
nts, a fine garden line being attached to 
The loose end is then passed round each 


kr -LLOWING the seedlings to’ remain in 


)will grow on at once without any check. 


first spit removed throw out on the right-~ 
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plant, tightening it until the stalks are close 
up together. This is continued until the end 
of the row is reached and the line fixed to a 
similar stake. If properly carried out the 
plants will be quite upright, with not a leaf 
out of place. Both hands are now at liberty 
with which to place the soil round the plants. 


_The string is easily removed when finished. 


Only earth-up what is required for the time 
being, as earthing-up retards rather than 
helps growth. For the blanching four to five 
weeks should ‘be allowed. loys 


The Potato crop 


The heavy rains and floods in many low- 
lying districts during the latter part of May 
and early June are causing much anxiety 
among growers for market. Many of the 
earliest Potatoes are already touched with 
disease (Phytopthora infestans), and as it 
quickly spreads it would be advisable to lift 
those that are ready for use as soon as pos- 
sible, destroying all haulm and infected tubers 
either by burning or deeply burying in an 
out-of-the-way corner. I hear like news 
from the early districts in Devon and Corn- 
wall. This will tend to increase prices, 
already high. The main plantings look re- 
markably well in north Kent. All that is 
wanted now is more sun and less rainfall. 
The leaf-curl, which so often ruins the crop, 
is practically absent in this district. King 
Edward is the variety mostly favoured and it 
is still good for the time of year. Assuming 
more summer-like weather will soon set in, 
there should be good crops later in the sea- 
son, especially if the haulm be sprayed two or 
three times during the summer. J. MAYNE. 

[Since penning the above I see by the daily 
Press that the Jersey crop is practically 
ruined.—J. M.] 


Early Cauliflowers 


These like plenty of moisture. Keep a 
keen look out for the catetpillar, which so 
quickly spoils the curd, and get out later 
sowings before they show any signs of 
starvation in the seed-bed. As these plants 


_are the better for quick growth, the ground 


should be in good heart and a stimulant given 
to the roots later on. That excellent variety, 
Autumn Giant, requires more space than the 
vety earliest sorts, 18 inches between each 
plant each way being none too much. The 
same may be said of Eclipse, which produces 
very fine, compact heads. Walcheren, that 
good old variety, is not grown so much as of 
vore,\ but it is suitable for main crop, pro- 
ducing solid heads of pearly whiteness. 
These three varieties’ should continue the 


supply up to the time Veitch’s Self-protecting: 


Broccoli is fit. Bend the leaves over the curd 
during summer, as the sun sometimes robs 
it of that snowy whiteness. which all 
Cauliflowers should possess before and after 
cooking. J. Mayne. 


Grow Larger Leeks 


The poor results which sometimes follow 
the growing of Leeks may, in not a few in- 
stances, be traced to the lack of provision 
made iin’ regard to soil.. Asis not in- 
frequently the case, the plants are not got 
into their final quarters until July, and any 
ground which may happen to be vacant then 
is selected without any thought as to its pre- 
paration. Leeks, above all vegetables, yield 
the best when the soil has been properly dug 
and well manured. If anyone is able to err 
on the side of generosity in the matter of 
manuring ground for,a crop, assuredly 
nothing yields a better return than Leeks. I 
am old-fashioned enough to continue to fol- 
low the practice of growing them in properly- 
prepared and liberally-manured trenches, and, 
in the interim, until Leeks are ready for 
planting out, to sow therein, catch crops, 


-and 
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such as Spinach and small saladings. Large 
Leeks are never coarse; indeed, the bigger 
one can grow them the better. MIDLANDER. 


BEES 


Bee notes from Evian-les-Bains 
eae my hotel window I see a few hives 


of bees in the garden below. The hives 

appear to be very similar to our English 
wooden hives. It was not until I got to 
Abondance, up the beautiful and wild valley 
of the River Branse that I was able to make 
a close inspection of the hive as used in 
Savoy. The brood frames are of different 
dimensions from our English ones. They 
are slightly deeper and less long. The brood- 
box, distinct from the brood-chamber, which 
in our W.B.C. hive does simplify manipula- 
tion so very much, is not adopted. The 
brood-chamber is the brood-box, and vice 
versd. The hive I saw was fitted in readi- 
ness for a swarm, and so was not a going 
concern. Being unacquainted with the 
French language I could not ask about queen 
excluders, etc., but I noticed that along the 
top bars of the brood-chamber movable slats 
of thin wood were used instead of a sheet of 
sacking or calico. These strips were the full 
length of the frames and about 3 inches wide. 
The system looked workable enough except 
for the propolis practice of our little friend the 
bee. She would be certain to glue these 
strips down, I thought. As honey crates 
were put on these strips would be transferred, 
no doubt. 

The outstanding structural features of the 
hive, however, were the hinged base-board 
and roof. The latter did not commend itself 
to me so much as the former. I cannot, of 
course, tell how it would work in practice, 
but at first sight the hinged base-board looked 
distinctly convenient. It was hinged at the 
back and fell facing the front of the hive, 
which meant scraping it at cleaning time in 
the full flight of the bees. JI should turn it 
round and put the hinges at the front, for the 
base-board to fall facing the back of the hive. 
However, there it was, and it gave me a good 
impression. The hinged roof, on the other 
hand, seemed unnecessary and cumbersome. 
That had its hinges at the front, and so the 
operator stood either at the side or behind. 
This was correct, but there would always be 
a risk of the weight-strain on the hinges tear- 
ing them away. Also, the top lift and the 
roof would always be inseparable, obviously, 
would have to be removed together 
—a clumsy and awkward operation. lrgo,, 
hinged floor-board was to be commended ; 
hinged roof was to be condemned. 

I find a few bee-sheds with shelves for skep 
hives. They look pretty with their three or 
four skeps on their one shelf, but, as we all 
know, this mode of bee-keeping is primitive 
and unprofitable. 

The honey of the country is agreeable with- 
out disclosing any taste which could charac- 
terise it.. It is clean, and all which I have 
seen is granulated. Taking a kilogramme as 
equivalent to 2 lbs., and a france at the pre- 
sent rate of exchange as being equal to 3d., 
the price of honey in this locality is not dear 
at to franes for the kilogramme. 

In the fields up behind Evian on a sunny 
day—and we have had many such days during 
the first half of June—bees have been insistent 
with their humming. And no wonder, for 
the wild flowers are most abundant, as well 
as almost extravagant in growth. The num- 
ber, variety, and general colouring of the wild 
flowers are a charming feature of the fields, 
making a visit to Evian-les-Bains all the more 
enjoyable if one be a nature-lover. Person- 
ally, I have found that few visitors to this 
very fashionable place ever do any walking 
into the surrounding country. B! R. H. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


BRIGHTON. 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horticultural 
Societv is holding its summer show on 
July 9th and roth, and it promises to be a 
very fine event, as some of the leading 
growers are taking up all the space that can 
be allotted to them. Rock gardens are to-be 
a good feature this year. Cheap return 
tickets will be issued by the railway company 
and exhibits conveyed at half rates on the 
return journey. We learn that 150 new mem- 
bers have already been enrolled in the 
Brighton Society this year. 


East LONDON. 
During the past 16 years the People’s 
Palace and East London Horticultural 


Society has subscribed over £/493 to the East 
London Hospital. The ‘Society is under the 
patronage of Queen Alexandra, and two 
Committees are responsible for the con- 
gested district and open district of East Lon- 
don. The summer show this vear will be 
held in the Queen’s |Hall, People’s Palace, on 
July 15th and 16th. 


FORMBY. 

Formby, near Liverpool, has always pro- 
duced fine Roses, and the Horticultural 
Society, which will be holding its show on 
July 5th, anticipates some splendid entries for 
the Amateur Perpetual Challenge Trophy 


(value £20) for 18 Roses. This is a new 
class this year. The Secretary, Mr. F. C. 
Beardwood, Wayside, Formby, will accept 


entries up to July 3rd. The Formby Horti- 
cultural Society was established as long ago 
as 1888. The shows were formerly almost 
exclusively local, but now all classes are open. 


GRESFORD, 

The value of prizes to be offered by the 
Gresford and District Rose Society amounts 
to about £70. Three challenge cups will be 
awarded—the ‘best Rose in the show, table 
decoration, and cottager’s garden. The show 
(July 8th) will be greatly.augmented by dis- 
plays from well-known firms—Bees, Ltd., 
Dicksons, ,td., McHattie and Co., C: -H. 
Taudevin and Cor, Edwin Murrell, Caldwell 
Bros.; King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., Henry 
Eckford, and others. The President of the 
Society, Mr.. G. .H.> FPF.” Robertson, 5J.P., 
usually has a very fine display. It is also 
anticipated that Lord Wavertree, Mrs. 
Swetenham, and other owners of nis known 
gardens will be exhibiting. 


LEVEN. 

The Donaldson Challenge Cup, which was 
presented to the Leven and District Horti- 
cultural Society ‘by Geo. Donaldson, Esq., in 
1921, will be the award for a collection of cut 
flowers grown in open and | effectively 
arranged on a floor-space of 12 feet by 5 feet, 
viewed from one side only. This is open to 
all comers at the twenty-third exhibition on 
September 6th. The Leven ‘Society is now 
receiving distinguished patronage. The 
names appearing on the schedule include :— 
The Earl of Crawford, the Earl and Countess 
of Lindsay, Sir Ralph and Lady Anstruther. 

‘ > 


Nise: 


The National Sweet Pea Society is offer- 
ing prizes to the total value of nearly £500 
at the twenty-fourth exhibition to be held 
at the Royal Horticultural Hall on papUrsray 
and Friday, July 10th and 11th. 


PLUMSTEAD. 

An excellent prize list has been prepared 
for the annual exhibition of the Plumstead 
and District Rose Society which will be held 
at ‘* Oaklands,” Plumstead Common, on 


July 5th. Mr. E. J. Cole has presented a 
gold medal for the premier bloom (members’ 
classes), and first, second, and third prizes 
are being offered_in each class. 


ROSE SOCIETY. 

The \National Rose Society’s great Rose 
Show will be again held this year in the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park, on 
Friday, June 27th. This annual exhibition is 
without doubt the most extensive, beautiful, 
and varied display of Roses to be seen in any 
part of the world. The most popular feature 
in the show is always to be found in the tent 
for new seedling Roses, Roses exhibited for 
the first time, and for the greatest honour a 
new Rose can receive, the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society. In the artistic classes 
the competition this year is likely to be very 
keen, and some very attractive exhibits are 
promised. There will also be a special tent 
in which members of the Guild of Blind Gar- 
deners will stage exhibits. 


THORNE. 


Mr. Frank Guest, of Edlington, Doncaster, 
secured the ‘‘G.I.’’ medal at the Thorne 
Show for six vases of Sweet Peas. 


TYLORSTOWN. 


The fourth annual show of the Tylorstown 
and District Horticultural ‘Society promises 
to be ‘the premier show in the thickly- 
populated county of Glamorgan. It augurs 
well for the success of this show that the 
financial side is practically safe. Over £100 
will be paid in prizes, including the Lady 
Nicholas Shield for most points in the floral 
sections, Mrs. Watts Morgan Cup for most 
points in the Potato sections, and Marv Kane 
Challenge Bow! for most points in the vege- 
table sections. The B. Williams Challenge 
Cup is given for the best display of cut 
flowers from the open. The National Viola 
and Pansy Society is offering prizes, and 
very keen competition is sure to take place 
this year. It speaks well for the progress 
made when it is considered that one trophy 
alone is practically as valuable as the entire 
amount of the prize money paid out in the 


previous~ show held by this enterprising 
Society. 
YORKSHIRE. 


The Committee of the Grand Yorkshire 
Flower Show was faced with very great diffi- 
culties in connection with this year’s show, 
chiefly owing to the, fact that it was im- 
possible to secure the old site at Bootham 
Park. The ground at Fulfordgate, which 
was eventually secured, is certainly not so 
convenient, and it was impossible to utilise 
the splendid tenting which they possess. In 
spite, however, of these inconveniences the 
show was an extremely fine one from the 
point of view of display, and the exhibits 
were both extensive and of a very high 
quality. 


West MALVERN. 


The ex-Premier, Mr. ‘Stanley Baldwin, 
M.P., has promised to open the show which 
will be held by the West Malvern. and 
Mathon Horticultural Society in the grounds 
of *‘ St. James’ ”’ on August 4th. 


WINDSOR. 


Fifteen silver challenge cups and other 
prizes are being offered this year by the 
Windsor, Eton, and District Rose Society, 
which is holding its thirty-first annual show 
on the slopes of Windsor Castle (by kind per- 
mission of His Majesty the King) on July sth. 
The Grenadier Guards band has been en- 
gaged for the event. 
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Answers to Correspondents: 


‘PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Pansy or Viola 
I shall be glad if you will kindly tell 
the difference between a Pansy and a Viola. 
Ibrox, Glasgow. Wo. ‘MENHEUNET. 


[The Tufted Pansies are hybrids between 
the Pansy and™~Alpine Violets. The term 
‘* Tufted’? has been very properly used 
distinguish plants of a spreading habit, like 
Pinks, Aubrietia, and Alpine Violets. The 
florist’s ‘Pansy is not so free and continuous 
flowering as the Tufted ‘Pansy, as, after pro- 
ducing one or two blooms, its’ flowers 
diminish in size and dwindle into insigni- 
ficance. The Tufted ‘Pansy, on the other 
hand, keeps up a succession of bloom from 
April to October, and even later. The Pansy 
is more of a florist’s flower and the Tufted 
Pansy a gardener’s flower, Plants of th 
Tufted habit are often a mass of delicatd 
rootlets, even on the surface of the soil, so 
that they are easily increased. Hence, when 

older Pansies die after flowering, those 
crossed with the Alpine species remain li 
true perennials and are easily increased 
‘‘ Bedding Violas’ is a vulgar compound of 
bad English and Latin, whereas ‘* Tufted 
Pansies’? is a good English name with @ 
clear meaning. The late Dr. Stuart, who 
has given us some of the best of them, says, | 
** Tufted ‘Pansies are crosses between the gat 
den Pansy and Viola ‘cornuta, the latter be 
ing the seed-bearer.’’ Pollen from V. cornuta 
produces a common enough form .of bedding 
Pansy, never the tufted root-growth when the 
cross is the other wav. Most. strains of 
Tufted Pansy are bred the wrong way, and, 
as a result, lack the fibrous tufted growts 
which makes the Violetta strain perennial.> | 
AL Ge 4 
Lilium croceum 

(M. Vaughan).—This is the name of the 
Lily a flower of which you send. It is ome 
of the sturdiest and thardiest, and thereforé 
one of the commonest of Lilies. It will 
grow in almost any-soil or position, and bears 
in early summer heads of rich orange flowers 
It shows best in the shrubbery, where ifs 
stems just overtop the surrounding foliage. 
It is always best after some years’ growth 
Lilies are said not to like manure, but Tf 
have never seen this so fine as in well 
manured ground after some vears in position 
Sweet Peas failing 

(Anon):—The cause ef the trouble would 
not be the leaves of trees named. You de 
not state if the plants are from spring-so 
seeds or from: the autumn start. Recen 
rains and cold weather have been agains 
Sweet Peas, more especially on heavy soils 
You will do well to be constant in the use oi 
the hoe to keep the surface of the soil open 
At any rate, do not employ anything in tht 
way of stimulants until the plants are doin 
better, and even then it is well to be cautious. 
Probably between the time of your letter ané 
now the change in the elements has been in 
favour of progress. 


TREES AND SHRUBS ~ 


Treatment of dwarf Japanese trees 

(W. Stoneham).—Dwarf Japanese trees 
only need the average treatment given € 
plants grown in pots, that is, sufficient water 
to keep t the soil in a moderate state of mois- | 
ture and an occasional syringing to wash of 
the dust that is sure to accumulate on them 
No trimming of the roots or cutting in any 
way is required, as the plant has been gradu 
ally inured to this semi-moribund state b 
process of semi-starvation till its stunted 
condition has become chronic, and any at 
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_Fruit-trees: covering with wire netting 


vegetable and fruit garden- for protection 
from vermin and birds, and I should be glad 
_ to have a suggestion from you as to the best 
way to do this. I presume an iron frame- 
_ work would be better than wood to hold the 
_-Wwire netting. Possibly you may know of a 
~ good-way to have the work done. It would 
require to be put up fairly strong, as, un- 
fortunately, we have to contend with a cer- 
tain amount of fruit-stealing, and, therefore, 
' the gates entering the proposed enclosure will 
require to be locked. While the wire netting 
_ will require to be buried, as we have rabbits 
in the garden. The enclosure will require, 
also, to be high enough to allow the gardener 
_ to be able to stand straight up inside it. The 
fruits I intend to grow, along with some vege- 
tables, are Raspberries, Currants, Straw- 
_ berries, etc. ANXIOUS. 


~ [The best kind of netting for your purpose 
is g-inch mesh 20 gauge. ‘This you can pur- 
| chase from 3 feet to 6 feet wide. The latter 
_ is the width we advise you to use. You will 
_ need a framework to which to fix the netting. 
The uprights may be poles with their bases 
creosoted to render them more durable. 
These should stand about 2 yards apart both 
in the length and width of enclosure. Battens 
. or laths 2 inches to 23 inches square should 


- lengthwise and transversely, to carry the wire 
_for forming the roof with. Wire galvanised 
No. -12 gauge may be used instead of the 
\laths. To enable the wire to be strained 
quite tight the four.corner posts must have 


from which the strain will come, otherwise 
' they will be drawn out of the perpendicular 
when the wires are pulled tight. The inter- 
-mediate posts will require only. one strut, and 
that on inner side only» A door and doorway 
“must be arranged for at a convenient place, 

generally at one corner or that nearest to.a 
path. The total height of the enclosure 

should be such as will allow of the gathering 
of the fruit, pruning, etc., being easily done. 
_If you use wire netting of the size we advise, 
then the height will be-6 feet and quite suffi- 
ient for all ordinary purposes.—A. G.] 


The Pear midge 
~ I should be glad if you could kindly inform 
“me what is wrong with the enclosed Pears. 


be diseased in the same manner. 
- Is there anything to be done to prevent this 
occurring again? C. H. Winn. 


[The condition of the Pears sent is due to 
_the interior portion having been destroyed by 
‘the larva of the Pear gnat~midge (Diplosis 
-pyrivora). Gather up all fallen fruits and 
pick off such as are affected and still on the 
free and burn them. 
of weeds, etc., beneath the tree, and dust the 
“surface with quicklime during the spring. An 
occasional sprinkling of the surface with 
kainit is also recommended. Washes and 
“insecticides are of no avail for this pest, as 
the female insects lay their eggs in the 
blossoms when fully expanded, which hatch 
/ out as the fruits develop, and the larva feeds 
» on the interior.] ~ 


ny 


Black Currants dropping 
| 1 am sending you two or three cuttings 
from Black Currant bushes. I\have about 
three dozen, all of which were: full of 


blossom, most of which began to drop off 


‘soon after the fruit had set, leaving only the 


“* strigs.”” The bushes were grown from cut- 





If the soil becomes too much wasted you can _ 


I am proposing to cover a portion of my 


be nailed on the tops of the uprights, both — 


struts one on each side fixed in the direction - 


The whole of the crop on the tree appears to - 


Keep the ground clear 


att 
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tings taken about three years ago from some 
old bushes. They rooted well and are nice 
and healthy, about 2 feet to 3 feet high, and 
well filled out. No ‘‘ big bud ’’ worth speak- 
ing of. They are situated in a_ sheltered 
orchard with plenty of. moisture. Goose- 
berries fruit well in same soil. The soil is 
well-cultivated loam with stiff, yellow, 
chalky-clay subsoil about 2 feet below. They 
also failed to mature fruit last year; in fact, 
never have yielded a crop within the three 
or four years. Can they possibly have 
““reverted’’? Can- you tell me why they 
have failed to mature a good crop after a fine 
show of blossom? E.-D. Lone. 

[From the fact that the fruit dropped as 
described it is evident that they were either 
imperfectly set or that they were subjected to 
frost, one being as likely as the other. The 
weather for the past two or three seasons has 
been very unfavourable at the time Black 
Currants were in bloom, and they have not 
fruited satisfactorily. See also reply to C. 
Lake.] 


Gooseberry mildew, American 

(Mrs. F. Otway Johnson).—Your Goose- 
berries are badly attacked by the Gooseberry 
American mildew. Notice must be given at 
once to the Ministry of Agriculture. There 
is no spray that is likely to be of any use, and 
it is probably best to dig up and burn the 
bushes when so badly affected as yours ap- 
pear to be. The Ministry_of Agriculture will 
send someone to see your bushes and tell you 
what is best to be done. 


Black Currants failing 

(C, Lake).—We think your Black Currants 
have, like so many more, failed through the 
weather being so unusually wet and cold at 
the time the bushes were in flower. The 
bushes referred to, which are fruiting satis- 
factorily, may be due to the fact that they 
are in a more favourable position in regard 
to shelter and less exposed to cold, cutting 
winds and frost. 


Gooseberries: summer pruning 

(F. W. Wadman).—If the bushes are over- 
crowded. with growths shorten all surplus 
shoots such as are not required for furnish- 
ing-a_supply of future branches for extension 
purposes to six leaves, to be further shortened 
to three buds in the winter. Treat all spur 
growths on cordon trees in the same way. 
It-is usual to leave more wood in bushes 
from which the fruit is gathered while green 
than when the berries are required to hang 
and become ripe for the dessert. 


Apple-tree leaves injured 


(A. Bluckden).—The Apple leaves sent 


~have been badly damaged by caterpillars, 


probably those of the winter moth (Cheima- 
tobia brumata). The remedies suited to the 
case are to greaseband the trees, beginning 
to do so at the end of September, to spray 
with caustic alkali solution about the end of 
January, and if caterpillars are present after 
the fruit is set to spray with arsenate of lead, 
mixing 3 ozs. or 4 ozs. of the latter in 10 
gallons of water. If necessary to spray after- 
wards the quantity of arsenate used may be 


_ increased to 6 ozs. as the foliage will then be 


less tender. The grease on the bands, to be 
properly operative, must always be in a sticky 
condition. 


VEGETABLES 


Feeding Tomatoes 

(Anxious).—Use liquid-manure made from 
that of cows, fowls, or sheep,. and, when 
applying it, let it be the colour of pale ale. 
The rule is to give it weak and often. When 
making this put some of it into a sack, sus- 
pending the sack in a barrel of water, and 
then diluting it as-directed above. If you 
use artificial manure of any kind follow the 
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instructions sent with it. In using artificial 
manure much depends on the nature of the 
soil you have potted the plants in. Guano is 
very suitable, but it is a mistake to feed too 
freely, as this often causes the fruits to crack. 


ar 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Urine as liquid-manure 


(W. Menheunet).—One pint of urine to 
1 gallon’of water makes rather strong liquid- 
manure that is more suitable for hardy and 
vigorous-growing subjects than for ‘tender pot 
plants. For the latter it is better to increase 
the quantity of water to 10 pints. The urine 
should not be used fresh, but be allowed to 
stand in an open vessel exposed to the air for 
a week or more. Twice a week is often 
enough to give it to pot’ plants. In some 
cases this may be too often. The condition 
of the growth will very soon show when to 
reduce the quantity. The water from a 
laundry and bedroom slops is very suitable 
for watering fruit-trees, Roses, and pot plants 
generally, as there is no danger of the liquid 
being too strong, as the water from the 
laundry is much in excess of that from the 
other sources. A. G. 


SHORT REPLY 


J. K.—From the samples of Pears you send 
we are of the opinion that frost has been the 
cause of the trouble and that the heavy rains 
have completed the destruction of the fruits. 


INNAMES OF PLANTS 


John Christi.—1, Pteris cretica albo lineata. 

H. G. D.—1, Escallonia macrantha; 2, 
Spiraea discolor dumosa. 

C. Lambert.—1,~ Potentilla erecta; 2, 
Geranium pheeum (Dusky Crane’s Bill); 3 
Veronica montana (Mountain Speedwell). 

Dianthus.—1, Dianthus cesius Baker’s 
variety; 2, Achillea argentea; 3, Dianthus 
deltoides; 4, Saxifraga czespitosa. 

F'.—1, Very much withered and difficult to 
identify, but most probably  Stellaria 
graminea (the lesser Stichwort); 2, is Allium 
Rosenbachiantm. 

B. B.—Tellima grandiflora. The name is 
an anagram of the name Mitella, belonging 
to a closely-allied group of plants. 

M. A. X.—1, Campanula garganica W, H. 
Paine; 2, Saxifraga x Tazetta, probably. 
This is a hybrid between-S. cuneifolia and S. 
taygetea. It is impossible to be certain in 
the absence of a rosette of leaves; 3, Nepeta 
Glechoma (syn. N. hederacea= Ground Ivy); 
4, Erigeron philadelphicus. 

F, J. S.—1, The Mexican Orange flower 
(Choisya ternata); 2, Cratzgus coccinea 
Lalandei; 3, Weigela Eva Rathke. 

N. D.—1, Centaurea candidissima; 2, 
Begonia metallica; 3, Begonia ascotensis; 4, 
Begonia Dregei. 

M. D.—1, Diplacus (Mimulus) glutinosus ; 
2, Justicia carnea; 3, Torenia Fournieri; 4, 
Abutilon vexillarium, 

H. H.—1, Phlomis fruticosa; 2, Thalictrum 
adiantifolium; 3, Erigeron speciosus; 4, 
Scrophularia nodosa. 

Z. Z.—Sagina procumbens var. apetala. 

T. Hale.—1, Rhododendron Mrs. John 
Agnew. 

E. A. Saunders.—1, A single Pyrethrum ; 
2, Hesperis matronalis alba. 

R. D. B., Aberdeen.—Asphodelus ramosus. 
See illustration next week. 

A, Blackdee.—Not a Phlox; please send in 


bloom, 
TRADE NOTE 


We have had the opportunity of testing 
‘* Kamforite ’’ manufactured by Hensman 
Bros., of Horncastle. The camphor fumes 
given off by this specific are certainly effica- 
cious in destroying pests. It is easy to apply 
and clears pests both above and below ground, 
at the same time enriching the soil. 
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June 24th and 25th, 1924 


FLORAL GROUPS 


AKEN on the whole, the exhibits on this 
occasion were of rather exceptional 
merit, the outstanding features being a 
number of splendid displays of Sweet Peas. 
There are a charm and fascination peculiar to 
Sweet Peas which are difficult to describe. The 
wide range of lovely art shades of colour, soft 
and subdued, yet of exquisite richness, the 
glossy crepe-de-chine-like petals, the delicate, 
seductive perfume, and, above all, the modest 
simplicity of the flower, all help to make the 
Sweet Pea what it surely has become—our 
favourite garden annual. Perhaps no other 
hardy flower lends itself so well to artistic 
arrangement as the Sweet Pea. The soft 
colours, though covering so wide a range, 
always blend so beautifully that it is almost 
impossible to strike a discordant note. 
Our experts do not exhibit mixed vases. 


’ 





Show 


Sweet Pea exhibits was a charming group 
from a private grower, Major Geoffrey Lub- 
bock, Croft House, Pangbourne, which con- 
tained splendidly-grewn blooms of many of 
the leading varieties. 

Another pleasing feature of this show were 
the Paonies, which should have appeared at 
the previous meeting, but apparently refused 
to bloom according to time-table. Messrs, 
R. H. Bath; Ltd:, Wisbech, brought a very 
fine group in great variety, charming single 
varieties in white, pink, and various shades 
of red, rendered prettier by their contrasting 
yellow centres, many of them sweetly scented ; 
and enormous double blooms in colours and 
varieties too numerous to mention. Mme. 
Emile Lemoine, a lovely creamy-white with a 
faint pink flush on the inner petals, and Sarah 
Bernhardt, soft rosy-pink, like a glorified La 
France Rose, are two of the varieties. which 
could not be missed. A pretty corner group 





An exquisite single-flowered Peeony, Pzonia albiflora carnea 


Deep pink, with pale silvery edge, golden anthers and crimson style. 


Shown by 


Mr. F. Gifford, Hornchurch 


Here we must admire each variety separately 
and call it by name. The variety names of 
Sweet Peas are very fleeting and unstable, 
each season bringing its crop of new varieties 
to supersede the gems of last year. We may, 
perhaps, note a few of the current favourites. 
Messrs. Sutton. and Sons’ fine exhibit, which 
consisted of numerous tall columns and bowls 
of separate varieties, included all the latest 
and best. Butterfly Spencer, a_ striking 
variety with rosy-pink standard and almost 
white wings, like exaggerated Apple- 
blossom; Black-seeded Cream, a delightful 
cream-coloured self; Mr. Tom Jones, the 
nearest approach to bright blue we have seen ; 
Gloriosa, orange-scarlet; and Tangerine, 
orange-salmon; are a few good varieties 
selected at random. In Messrs. Robt. Bolton 
and Sons’ large and splendid exhibit we noted 
Wembley, a delicious pale blue; Purple. Per- 
fection, a rich purple; Angel, a peculiar 
variety with pinkish-mauve standard and 
bright blue wings; and Picture, shell pink, 
reddening to a rosy-crimson, like a maiden’s 


blush. In Messrs. John K. King and Sons’ 
very tasteful group the majority of the 
varieties’ were displayed in large gilded 


baskets with charming effect. 


Among other 


of Paonies was shown by Messrs. Kelway, 
Langport, and included Australia, a mag- 
nificent single, maroon; Cendrillon, rosy- 
crimson, with a bunch of peculiar pink and 
gold anthers; and Skirburnian, a gorgeous 
deep crimson double variety. Messrs. Wal- 


lace, Tunbridge Wells, and Mr. J. C. All 


grove, Slough, also included magnificent 
Ponies in their wonderful groups of her- 
baceous flowers. y 
Delphiniums were shown in perfect form 
and condition by Messrs. Kelway ; Blackmore 
and, Langdon, Bath; Bakers, Wolverhamp- 
ton; R. H: Bath, Ltd., Wisbech; Thomas 
Carlile, Twyford; John Waterer; Sons, and 
Crisp, Ltd., Twyford; the Orpington Nursery 
Co., and others. ae 
Herbaceous flowers in great variety were 
well shown by many firms. Splendid spikes 
of Eremurus Warei, the  yellowish-buff 
variety, and the clear lemon-yellow E. mag- 
nificus were a feature of Mr. J. C. All- 
grove’s fine exhibit. Lupins in various 
shades of yellow, bronze, and red came from 
Messrs. Harkness and Sons,-Bedale, Yorks. 
Splendid blue and white Campanulas from 
B. Ladhams, Ltd., Southampton, made a bold 
show, and a brilliant corner of Shirley 
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Le ne Mat ee 


June 28, 1924 


Poppies from the Chalk Hill Nursery Co., 
Reading, was much admired: Canterbury 
Bells, Poppies, and a collection of Pelar- 
goniums were well shown by Messrs. Godfrey — 
and Son, Exmouth, and the groups of hardy ~ 
and Alpine plants were-as numerous and! 
attractive as ever, 2“ ; : 

A fine group of greenhouse plants was | 
shown by Messrs. John Peed and Sons, Nor-> 
wood, including Caladiums, — 


a 


Crotons, © 
Gloxinias, and Stréptocarpus, all-in great 
variety and in perfect condition. | Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co., in addition to their Car- — 
nation group, showed cut Roses and many — 
interesting indoor plants, including Ericas in — 
variety, Hydrangeas, and the charming ~ 
Metrosideros, commonly called the» Bottle 
Brush. F 

Carnations were also well shown in great — 
variety by Messrs. Allwood Bros. Included ~ 
in Mr. G. Reuthe’s usual collection of un-— 
common plants was the pretty Cypripedium 
spectabile, the purple Madeira Orchis, O. 
foliosa, and O. ericetorum, a dainty mauve - 
variety. 

Messrs. B. R. Cant, Colchester, showed a 
fine group of cut Roses, the centre-piece of — 
which was the brilliant coppery-orange Per- 
netiana variety, Lady Roundway. » 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-— 
Bower, Essex, also exhibited a nice collection | 
of Roses in many splendid varieties. : 

A nice collection of cut sprays of flowering” 
shrubs came from Messrs. Chas. Turner, - 
Slough, and was much admired. Philadel-— 
phus in variety, Honeysuckles, Spartiums, ~ 
and Spirzeas all contributed to a most interest-~ 
ing group. English Irises from Messrs. Barr” 


-and Sons, Covent Garden, a splendid group — 


of Bermuda Lilies from Messrs. L. 
Russell, Richmond, and a fine collection of - 
Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co’s_ brilliant — 
Anemones were other features of a show full 


of interest and good things. E 
LIST OF AWARDS 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 
Award of Merit 


Cypripedium Godefroy leucochilum giganteum, from Sir J. 
Colman, Gatton Park, Reigate. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificates : 

Cornus Kousa, var. chinensis, from Mr. E. Notcutt, Wood- | 
bridge, Suffolk; Cordyline austrachys, from Mr. E. Corry, 
Duffryn, N. Wales. s 
Awards of Merit =~ 
Bhododendron eriogynum, from Mr, Lowinsky; Rhododen- — 
@ron crassum, from Mr. Lowinsky; Carpenteria californica, ~ 
Ladhams’ var., from Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Southampton; — 
Genista cinerea, from Mr. Notcutt; Cladrastis tinctoria, from — 
Mr. Notcutt ; Rosa mirifica, from the Royal Gardens, Kew; 
Dimorphotheca pluvialis, from the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley; — 
Delphinium Nora Ferguson, from Mr. T. Carlile, Twyford; _ 
Peonia Mme. Emile Lemoine, from Messrs. R. Bath, Ltd., — 
Wisbech ; Pzonia Sarah Bernhardt, from Messrs. R. H. Bath, 


Medals ‘< 


GoLp.—Messrs. Bolton and Sons, for Sweet Peas. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, § 
for Sweet Peas; Messrs. R. H. Bath, for Peeonies ; Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, for Delphiniums; Messrs. — 
Wallace and Oo., Ltd., for Irises. _ E ; 5 

SILVER BANKSIAN.— The Orpington Nurseries, for Irises 5 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, Taplow, for ee plants; Messrs. B, R._ 
Cant and Sons, for Roses; Messrs, Cartér Page and Co., London — 
Wall, for hardy plants; Messrs. Harkness and Son, Bedale, — 
Yorks, for Lupins; Messrs. Peed and Sons, for stove and green-— 
‘house plants; Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, for shrubs and hardy plants, Messrs. Tucker and Son, 
Oxford, for hardy plants; Messrs. Rogers and Son, for hardy _ 

lants. ) 

Z BRoNZE BANKSIAN.—Rey. J. H. Pemberton, for Roses = 
Messrs. Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, for har plants; 
Messrs, Rich and Sons, for hardy plants; Mr.{L. R. Russell, for — 
Lilies; Messrs. Low and Co., Enfield, for Carnations and 
Heaths; Mr. J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for hardy plants; Messrs. 
Bakers, Ltd., Wolverhampton, for hardy plants; Mr, T. Carlile, — 
Twyford; Chalk Hill Nurseries, _for Poppies ; Mr. ©. Engel- | 
mann, for Carnations; Messrs. Kelway and Son, for Piconies 
and Delphiniums; Messrs. J. K. King and Sons, for Sweet — 
Peas; Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., for hardy plants ; Major Geoffrey — 
Lubbock, for Sweet Peas; Mr. C. Turner, Slough, for Phila- 
delphus, etc. ; Messrs. Waterar, Sons, and Crisp; Mr. W. Wells, 
Jun., for hardy plants; Mr. F, G. Wood, for hardy plants. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 


Messrs. Laxton .Bros., Bedford, brought to the meeting f 
fine lot of their new Strawberry the Duke, the earliest of oor 
Strawberries and a handsome fruit of fine” colour. It is of 
vigorous growth and bears very freely. In time this Strawberry 
will no doubt be largely grown. : 

Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent Garden, put up a very inter. 
esting collection of vegetables including Cauliflowers of a usefu 
size, Carrots, French Beans, Broad Beans, Tomatoes, Custar 
Marrows, etc. We are-glad to see that size no longer holds sway, — 


all the varieties being of medium size. 
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_ Suggestions 


N gardens well filled with hardy plants 
selected to give a wealth of flower in their 
respective seasons, not many tender things 
‘commonly known as bedding plants are re- 
quired, but there are often occasional beds or 
rtions of borders that want filling up, and 
jit is advisable to make provision for a few 
‘good. plants in different shades of scarlet, 
pink, rose, and blue to fill these gaps. The 
est selection of these will give colours that 
|may be equalled but certainly not surpassed 
“by any hardy plants. For a grand blaze of 
colour, for instance, there is nothing, except 
jit be Etna, Coquelicot, and one or two more 
of the Phloxes, to surpass Paul Crampel 
| Pelargonium, or Glory of Zurich Salvia, un- 
ess i in dwarfer things one takes in the best of 
‘the Viscarias, which are comparatively short 
lived and can only be employed where plenty 
of other material is to hand to fill up when 
‘these are over. If it is decided to use Paul 
Crampel Pelargonium it is well to have a few 
extra sized plants (old stock kept over from 
‘the previous year will do admirably) and raise 
them up a bit. The Salvia is useful for larger 
beds or as isolated plants. In the rose- pink 
Shades it is very difficult to find among bet 
ding plants anvthing quite so beautiful a 
Frau Buchner, Silvia 
Phiox, and Lavatera 
trimestris rosea unless 
it is Major Hope 
Begonia. One or two 
of the Fuchsias, also 
with rosy-pink sepals 
and flesh-coloured or 
'white corolla, would» 
‘answer the purpose if a 
shade of that kind is 
required. The softer 
‘shades are much more 
appreciated to-day than 
the glaring contrasts 
formerly in vogue. 
Among all the 
flowers that furnish the 
blue shades there is 
nothing quite like the 
Heliotrope when one 
considers the combina- 
tion of colour and 
fragrance. It maybe 
planted thinly as tall 
‘pyramids on a carpet of 
dwarf Ageratum or 
‘Tufted Pansies of a 
oa shade. I tried 
ee hea _ platycentra 
and the effect was _ 
me pleasing when 
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one wanted a slight contrast instead of a 
carpet of somewhat the same colour as that 
of the taller plants. When the Heliotrope is 
allowed to grow just in the ordinary way 
without any training the beds can be relieved 
with occasional dot plants of the Lemon- 
scented Gum Tree (Eucalyptus citriodora). 
There are several varieties of Heliotrope that 
may be used. I found Galilee one of the best 
for outdoor work. One or two beds of 
Fuchsias always prove attractive. These, 
too, may be planted thinly and carpeted w ith 
Tufted Pansies or allowed to occupy the 
whole of the bed, using strong-growing and 
dwarf varieties with discrimination. Mention 
of the little Cuphea reminds me that several 
things popular in bygone davs and then 
neglected seem to have come back again in 
many gardens. E. BURRELL. 
Hardwick. 


NOTES .OF THE WEEK 


Draba imbricata 

I saw a fine plant of this in the rock garden 
of Mrs. Robinson-Douglas, at Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas, the other day. It was of un- 





Viburnum tomentosum plicatum in Mr. J. H. W. Thomas’ garden at 


- Belmont, Carlow, Ireland 


usual size for such a close-growing plant and 
formed a charming mound of its tiny, closely- 
compressed leaves. The flowering period was 
past when I saw it in the beginning of June, 
but the seed vessels showed that it had been 
covered with its golden flowers. D. imbricata 


was. growing at Orchardton in a low rock 
garden in light but not too dry soil, slightly 
Edyiaead with small gravel. Ss ARNOTT. 


Streptosolen (Browallia) Jamesoni 
This, which was introduced in 1850, fur- 
nishes an illustration of a thoroughly good 
garden plant of easy culture, which dropped 
out of cultivation and was lost for many 
years. Since its reintroduction it has quickly 
become a favourite, and is now very gener- 
ally met with. The warm, reddish-orange of 
its flowers happens just now to be a very 
fashionable tint, hence it is at the present 
time much sought after. Easy of propaga- 
tion though it be, and quickly as the plants 
grow, many fail to flower it in a satisfactory 
manner. Coming across the other day a 
well-flowered batch, I inquired as to the 
secret (if any) of the success attending its 
culture. I was told that this Browalllia is a 
most “voracious feeder, and unless liberally 
treated in this respect the leaves are liable to 
be attacked by red-spider, turn yellow, and 
drop, while flowers will be but few. The 
plants referred to were grown in an ordinary 
greenhouse. A. G. 


Viburnum tomento- 
sum plicatum 


SEND a_photo- 
graph of Viburnum 


tomentosum __plica- 
tum taken in June of 
this year and which 
you may think worth 
notice in ‘* GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED.”” The 
shrub is about 9 feet in 
height, and always 
flowers well, but the 
masses of bloom 
shown in the illustra- 
tion have never been 


so-fines J; Hew, 7. 


Size in Michaelmas 
Daisies 

If these are worth 

anvthing at all it is for 


their prodigality of 
flowers in- the later 
months of the year. 


The small blossoms of 
Aster ericoides have as 
much charm for me as 
the ‘large flowers of 
King George or 
Climax, but I would 


400 


not seek to increase their size by robbing 
myself of flowers by pinching out promising 
buds. Surely it is nothing but the “‘ going 
one better’? in size which accounts for so 
many really good decorative Chrysanthemums 
having gone into oblivion. 

WoOoDBASTWICK. 


Movement of Potatoes from wart disease 
infected areas 

The Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 
1923 has now been in force for over 12 
months. This period is too short to give suffi- 
cient experience on which to form a judgment 
of the efficacy of the Order in preventing the 
spread of the disease. There is, however, no 
doubt that its object has been generally ap- 
preciated by Potato growers throughout the 
country and its provision in most cases care- 
fully complied with. At the present moment 
it will be useful to emphasise the require- 
ment of the Order that no Potatoes grown in 
an infected area may be moved or consigned 
to any place in England and Wales which is 
not in an infected area. This requirement 
applies to all classes of Potatoes, whether 
first or second early and whether intended 
for seed or for consumption. Infringements 
of the Order have been known to occur, and 
in two cases recently the Ministrv of Agricul- 
ture has instituted legal proceedings which 
have resulted in the conviction of the de- 
fendants, with fines and costs in each case. 
The question was recently raised as to 
whether any exception to the rule could be 
made in order to allow first early varieties 
grown in the infected area in South Lanca- 
shire to be sent for consumption to large 
towns in Northern Lancashire and the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. The matter was re- 
ferred for consideration to the .Ministrv’s 
Potato Advisory Committee, composed of re- 
presentatives of all the various branches of 
the Potato industry, who were unanimous in 
recommending that no exceptions should be 
made, and that the Order, as it stands, should 
‘be rigorously enforced. 


Rhadddendscns 


HERE is no time in the course of the 

growth of planted Rhododendrons when 

thev are not of much interest, from the 
dav when the first blooms show themselves 
and, having been just seen, are sacrificed bv 
the careful grower for the better strength of 
the voung plant, to that of their latest de- 
velopment. The early years are anxious 
ones, for until the young plants have made 
enough growth to give a good’shade to their 
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roots there is always the danger of drought, 
which must be guarded against, either by 
shading and a good mulch to keep the sur- 
face soil from drying, or by liberal watering 
when it is obviously needed. The white 
Rhododendron in the illustration—its name 


cannot now be recalled—is near the end of a 


plantation of these shrubs made 38 years ago. 
The whole group of some 4o plants has now 
grown to such a height that the several ways 
between the groups are, for the most part, 
green tunnels, and even to keep these open a 
large quantity has to be cut away every year. 
They were planted never less than 10° feet 
apart, but it would have been better if the 
distance from bush to bush had been 15 feet. 
They were carefully arranged for colour; 
whites and pure pinks and good reds only, 
none of the ranker reds being admitted. A 
separate group of purples was planted in the 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


A plague of Raspberry canes 


I have met quite a number of gardeners 
this year who, like myself, are faced with the 
problem of young Raspberry canes appearing 
about the garden in unexpected quarters. In 
all my experience I have never known a year 
when seedlings came up in such large num- 
bers, for seedlings they are, presumably the 
result of being carried by birds. Most of the 
plants are very lusty of growth. They have 
appeared in gardens where Raspberry canes 
have not been planted before, and are rife in 
flower borders which were enriched with 
manure last autumn. Fortunately, as their 
roots are near the surface, it is an easy 
matter to deal with their removal by using a 
fork. In one garden I noticed them in large 
numbers on an Onion-bed, and where great 
difficulty was experienced in. eradicating 
them without uprooting the Onions. 

WoOoDBASTWICK. 


The charm of the Heath ‘garden 


Mr. Cowley omits from his excellent article 
on Heaths, p»355, any mention of the Scotch 
Heath (being Scottish myself I ought to say 
Scottish Heath, I suppose), Erica cinerea, 
and also the Ling. Calluna vulgaris and its 
several’ varieties. Of the former there are 
several varieties, and these are the first to 
flower after the winter species. The best of 
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Rhododendrons in a woodland glade 


common’ hardy Ferns, Male Fern, Lady, 
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shadiest end of the ground, the good double 
Everestianum with a few selected ponti- 
cums andthe tall-growing purplish whites, | 
album elegans and album’ grandiflorum 
There was much bare space between the 
plants at first. Such spaces are often filled | 
with Heaths, and there can be no objection) 
to this, though the Heaths may be better by 
themselves and in more open ground. But it 
was found that an outer planting of tha 
good thing Leucothoé. axillaris seemed/ more 
suitable, with some of the larger L. Catesbaet 
further back, and, above all, masses of the 


Fern, and the beautiful dilated Shield Fern. 
These, with some white Foxgloves between, 
made the whole thing a delight till the Rhodo- 
dendrons had grown to fill the space. But 
for many years the groups were glad of the 
informal edging of the Leucothoé. G. J. © 


expressed by correspondents. 
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cinerea varieties are :—{1) For colour, var, 
coccinea; (2) for growth-habit and profuse 
flowering, var. rosea. There are two white 
forms—alba major and alba minor (a dwarf- 
growing plant), purpurea (the common type), 
atropurpurea (a much deeper colour), and 
pallida (a pale pinky mauve which I have 
found growing wild in the New Forest). Of 
Calluna there are Serlei, Hammondi, alba 
major, and pilosa (all white), flore-pleno (the 
double form and very effective, though I do 
not find it a good grower), Alporti (a crim- 
son very late-flowering). There are several 
other varieties, but I do not grow them. | 

Mr. Cowley is right in saying that a Heath 
garden provides flowers the whole year round, 
Commencing with Erica mediterranea 
hybrida in November, the winter-flowering 
species finish with E. australis and meditel 
ranea, and then the E. cinerea varieties begin 
before the former are quite over. £ 

The cross-leaved Heath, E. tetralix, should 
be grown, especially the variety alba mollis. 
The Heath garden, once it has been plantec 
is verv easily attended to, especially after the 
second year, when the plants will probably 
have covered the ground, and therefore no 


weeding is required. G. H. Datrympce. 
i 


The effect of the sun on Peaches © 

In vour issue June 21st I notice, under 
headings ‘‘ Peaches under glass’’ and ‘‘ The 
week’s work,” that your correspondents ad: 
vise that Peaches and Nectarines. should be 
exposed as much as possible to the sun, other. 
wise a deficiency of flavour will result. )] 
have always understood that until Peache: 
weré almost full grown they should be 
shaded from the sun so as to keep the ski 
soft and facilitate swelling. The sun hast 
effect of hardening the skin, which militate 
against swelling, and hence the practice o 
not interfering .with Nature by removi 
leaves until the fruit is almost full grown ar 
when flavour alone remains to be improved 
As this point is an important one in the pro 
duction of Peaches and Nectarines it woul 
be interesting to learn the views of you 
correspondents regarding it. es, 

In this connection it would be interestin 
to know if many of your readers grow 
Peaches by pinching the shoots so soon as thi 
two lower leaves (not counting the small 
partially-formed leaves at the foot of h 
shoot) are well developed, and continuing t 
pinch new shoots so soon as they are 2 inche 
long.. If properly performed the result is tha 
the branch becomes covered with blossom 
buds resembling the branch of a Pear or Appl 
tree. The advantages are that— a 
We dispense with the summer fastening wu 
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We can retain the fruit branches in front 
a of the wood branches, the front being 
protected from the heat of the sun by 

the leaves. a 

_ ‘The shoots, being kept much closer, the 

. number of principal branches may. be 
doubled. 

The wall space can be covered in much less 

ix time than if the trees are in the 
palmetto or other large form and a full 
crop sooner procured. 

In France, I understand, experts recom- 

mend this method in preference to all others, 

_and it would be interesting to know if it is 

'much adopted in this country. 

Lockerbie. THos. HENDERSON. 


( _ A rare Myrtle (Myrtus 
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nummulariefolia) 
__ This was the name given to a charming 
dwarf plant which I saw lately revelling in 
“the stony soil’ near the edge of a bed of 
“shrubs. The leaves, so fresh and green, de- 
} velop a purple tone in winter. It has snowy- 
petite flowers and purple berries. It is a very 
“pretty and desirable plant. As it sends up 
‘numbers of suckers its propagation -should 
‘not present any difficulty. Is it possible that 
‘this precious little subject can be Myrsine 
|nummularia of New Zealand, as I can find 
} no record of the above name in any reliable 
work at hand ?. Ee M. 







































: Gooseberries on wire 
The experience of/‘‘ G. J.” (p. 353) with 
Gooseberries on strained wire differs widely 
from my own with single and. multiple- 
§ stemmed cordons on trellises not exceeding 
6 feet in height, since I have had plants 
flourishing splendidly for several years. 
} Partial failure has come when endeavours 
} were made with taller supports, as the plants 
quickly began to run thin and bare at the 
‘base. There is, however, one point con- 
nected with this. phase of culture, either of 
§} Gooseberries or any other fruits, and that is 
ainting the wire before shoots are trained to 
Jit. There are few gardeners who have not 
Bost valuable growths owing, presumably, ‘to 
‘some acid used in galvanising which makes 
its obnoxious appearance in certain weather— 
usually in fiercely hot sun when the strands 
are wet. If “*G. J.” will give the wires two 
coats of a good zinc, not lead, paint I think: it 
mprobable that further material trouble will 
} follow. The fact that the growths were 
ee thy when they sprang out clear of the 
| wire goes to support the above view. ~A very 
} common cause of failure with Gooseberries 
}.and other fruits on brick walls is alternate 
tremes of dryness and wetness at the roots, 
th the former as decidedly the worse evil of 
the two. East ANGLIAN, — 


teuthiopteris germanica (the Shuttle- 
cr. “cock Fern) 

HEN visiting a small water garden in 
Hampshire I,saw some magnificent 
_Y > specimens of this Fern. They were pro- 
bably 20 to 25 vears old, growing near a tiny 
eam in rich black soil. The fronds were 


pe, the exact shape of a shuttlecock. 
ere were many dozens of plants, nearly all 
large size, and they made a wonderful 
ow. Adjoining them, and growing equally 
eely, were masses of Osmunda regalis. The 
and the moisture were to their I’king, for 
ley were over 4 feet high in many places. 
hould have liked to have seen some of the 
mose forms of Polystichum growing there 
see to what dimensions they would grow, 
is I think the conditions there would. suit 
them, FERN, 


-. of shoots and of the fruit branches in 
winter. — % 

We find the winter and summer pruning 

~ much simplified. oe ‘ 


lany cases over 4,/feet long, of perfect — 


| yet re a) - “oe, 
E ; } — Lg y 

i | r 
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The Dutch Irises here shown in a reader's 
garden are now very useful 


. Three of he best Dutch Irises 


HIS addition to the various sections of 
bulbous Irises is becoming appreciated, 
by its usefulness in extending the 


flowering period of the Spanish varieties on 
Db 


the early side. To do Dutch Irises well it is 
imperative to give them a light soil. They 
seem more particular in this respect than the 
Spanish, so if anyone is going to grow them 
he must either have a naturalty light soil or 
he must do his best to make what he has 
light. They are worth this trouble. As in 
the case of the much older section, there 
are many varieties on the market, so it is not 
an easy task to select the best. Voerman 
(stupidly, as I think, renamed White Excel- 
sior) is, an extremely beautiful and large 
white; Van Everdingen is a good lemon- 
yellow ; and Rembrandt is a fine deep blue 
with a conspicuous orange blotch on the 
falls. Anyone who grows these three has 
three of the best. As lifting time is upon us 
it is well to remind readers that the foliage 
always*seems to take an extra long time to 
fade, and until this happens no one must 
think of lifting any bulbs. 
JosEpH Jacop. 
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Royal Sovereign Strawberry 


Is this, perhaps the most notable of all the 
many magnificent Laxtonian Strawberries, 
Wearing out? Men wear out (there are those 
unkind people in the world who assert that 
most of them rust out), and there are indica- 
tions which point to the fact that Potatoes do 
so, too, while Sir Joseph Paxton is not the 
Strawberry that it was a generation ago in 
the Kentish and other fields. During the past 
four or five years there have been reports that 
Royal ‘Sovereign is steadily losing its con- 
stitution, with the consequence that the plants 
lack vigour| and cropping capacities. After 
having seen it in many East Anglian fields 
and gardens one is driven to the conclusion 
that there is something amiss, something that 
is much more pronounced in the fields than 
it is in gardens. Is it more a result of per- 
sistent propagation from exactly the same 
stock on precisely the same ground than of 
actual deterioration? The very fact that it 
holds its own in private gardens points in that 
direction because amateurs buying a few 
plants make more changes, and their methods 
of propagation and cultivation place them in 
a better position to maintain strength, than 
their neighbours in the fields, some of whom 
take runners from here, there, and every- 
where, irrespective of whether the plants 
have produced flowers or whether they are 
one year or 10 years old. Undoubtedly Royal 
Sovereign, as grown in the garden of Mr. 
H.. G. Buckley, of Woolpit, Bury St. 
Edmunds, is not a weakling, for the plants 
are grand, not gross, the fruits are rich in 
colour and flavour, with plenty of them up- 
wards of 13 ozs. in weight. The views of 
other readers on this subject would be of 
interest and practical utility with the pro- 
pagating season almost on us. 

East ANGLIAN. 


A huge Hydtangea 

Probably the variety most commented upon 
in a gigantic exhibit of these plants at Chelsea 
was Niedersachsen, a variety which gave 
several shades of rose-pink in the blossom, 
these variations resulting from watering with 
common alum-water. It appeared to me, 
however, that the great size was reached 
through a means of culture not unlike that 
we apply to developing the big Chrysanthe- 
mum—referring to the one bloom on a plant 
principle rather than to the sort being bigger 
than some others naturally. Be this as it 
may, those who would emulate such giant 
trusses will do well to bear in mind the hint. 
The plants, too, appeared to be two-vear-old 
ones. M. W. 





The Shuttlecock Fern (Struthiopteris germanica) 
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‘Kirn ote Gee Bp Sweet Peas 


HIS year, within a stone’s throw of the 

busy High Street Brentford, the 

National Sweet Pea Society is conducting 
its important trials of novelties in one of the 
oldest private gardens in England—Syon 
House. Syon House stands on the site of an 
old monastery which, I believe, was abolished 
in or about the year 1539 by Henry MILT rn 
1604 Syon House wa granted by King 
James I. to the ninth Earl of Northumber- 
land, and since that time it has remained as 
part of the property ofthe Northumberland 





















1. The Gold Medal exhibit of Sweet Peas 
shown by Messrs. Robert Bolton & Sons 


family. ‘The pleasure grounds still cover 
nearly 63 acres, but the gardens have fallen 
off, and the wonderful crescent-shaped con- 
servatory, with its central dome over 65 feet 


high, is now given over to the cultivation of 
Tomatoes. The front and part of the roof of 


this conservatory is glazed with plate glass. 
Being in the neighbourhood lately I took 
the opportunity of calling to see the National 
Sweet Pea Society’s Trial Superintendent, Mr. 
J. F. England. Considering that the plants 
were set out about the first week in April, 
and were subject, as soon as planting was 
finished, to very severe frosts, the majority 
are doing very well, and by the time judging 
takes place I should say that the Sweet Peas 
will be quite 6 feet high and covering the 
sticks. Mr. England told me that thé seed 
was sown, as received, between the months 
of November and February, and he seemed 
very satisfied with the progress the plants are 
making. , Mr. England is a great believer in 
using plenty of lime when digging the soil. 
These trials are of far greater importance 
than the public realises, and if the National 
Sweet Pea Society, instead of hiding its light 
under a bushel, would only broadcast in- 
formation concerning the excellent work 
which it is carrying out in the interests of all 
Sweet Pea lovers the membership would in- 
crease by leaps and bounds and the financial 
position of the Society would be so greatly. 
improved that trials of even a still more com- 
prehensive nature could be carried out, possi- 
bly, in different parts of the country. The 
Secretary of the Society is.Mr. A. C, Bartlett, 


of 318, Kew Road, Kew. . When it is realised 
that for 7s. 6d. any amateur may join this 
Societv “and obtain the many benefits which 
it has to offer, including tickets of admission 
to its meetings and ‘also. a copy of the 
‘Sweet Pea Annual, ” it will be realised that 
very good value is obtained for one’s money. 
T have been told more than once lately by 
amateur friends who possess only small gar- 
dens that, although thev love to visit flower 
shows in order to see the Sweet Peas, they 
have never ventured to grow them because 


x 


they have read accounts of the immense 
amount of skill required to do so. If novices 
would only realise that Sweet Peas in quan- 
tity and of the most excellent quality, can be 
grown with the verv greatest of ease—in fact, 
just as easily as culinary Peas—these flowérs 
would come still more into favour... 

In order to obtain the best results it is_not 
necessary to manure the ground very heavily, 
but deep digging in the early autumn is re- 
quired, and the ground should be allowed to 
settle properly before planting out in the 
spring. The best plan, when possible, is to 
sow in boxes or pots in the autumn, placing 
these in cold frames for the winter and plant- 


2. Messrs. Sutton and Sons’ Sweet Peas at Vincent Square 
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ing out in the spring, or, failing that, to so 
direct-in rows or clumps in the open garden” 
in the autumn. At this time of vear frequent. ) 
hoeings and a good mulching with strawy or 
well-rotted manure will be of very great 
value. If amateurs. would grow Sweet 
Peas well, they would obtain plants which 
would give a supply of cut blooms from the 
middle of June until the frosts blacken the 
plants in the autumn. ; 


Ropert W. ASCROFT. 


Tes remarkable exhibits of 
Sweet Peas | ; 


HERE are not wanting signs of a great 

revival in the interest taken in Sweet 

Peas. These delightful annuals are 
coming into their own again, and they arg 
welcomed with open arms. 

At the fortnightly meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on June 24th were two 
of the most wonderful exhibits of Sweet Peas 
ever seen at Vincent Square. The two collec- 
tions occupied the whole length of °the 
Society’s hall, making a display of unusual 
brilliance in lovely art shades of colour. “Few 
flowers, if anv, lend themselves so well to 
artistic arrangement as the Sweet Pea. Some 
idea of the glorious and splendid -effect of 
these two exhibits may be obtained from the 
accompanying illustrations. 

Messrs. Robert Bolton and ‘Sons, Birdwood, 
Halstead, Essex, were awarded a gold medal, 
the highest possible award, for their magni- 
ficent display. . The varieties’ in the fore- 
ground of the illustration are Jean Ireland, 


~ 
~ 


Matchless, Wembley (a delicious new pale 
purple), Comrade, Angel (mauve-pink), and 
Picture (shell- -pink. reddening to rosy-crimson . 

Messrs. Sutton and. Sons’ exhibit was 
arranged in the well-finished manner- which 
we have learnt to expect from~ the famous 
Reading firm. Tall columns and bowls of 
separate varieties were arranged in perfect 
harmony of colour. 

The varieties depicted in the foreground 0 of 
the illustration are Radiance, Mrs. A. Hitch- 
cock, Mrs. Tom Jones (the nearest approach 
to a bright blue), Butterfly Spencer (rosy- 
pink with pale wings), and Tangerine 
(orange-salmon). 
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Bearded Irises 


HOSE of us who can look back a couple 

of decades or so and call to mind the 

then good species and varieties of Iris, 
were somewhat taken aback at the recent 
exhibition held at the R.H.S. Hall, Vincent 
Square, both at the development of the flower, 
the wonderful range of. colour, size of in- 
dividual blooms, and their popularity. The 
colour: has somewhat changed from © blue, 
purple, lavender, pale yellow to gold. and 
flaked white, to shades of rare old port, olive 
and chestnut, shades of pink and rose and 
velvety purple. So brilliant and _ beautiful 
are the flowers, that it is little to be 
wondered at that the designation of ‘‘ Flower 
of Light,’’ or ‘‘ Eye of ‘Heaven,’? has been 
applied to ithem, also ‘‘ Poor Man’s ‘Orchid.’ 
It is obvious that as yet the prices are some- 
what high for not a few of the later intro- 
ductions, and it may be. some time before a 
collection can be in one’s garden. However, 
the connoisseur knows full well that the price 
asked for a Mrs. Marian Cran, a Wayland 
Cowley, a»George Yeld, ia Lady Sackville, a 


‘Marjorie Tinley, or a Deucalion, etc., quickly 


compensates for the investment, owing to 
their hardiness. The 

‘CuLTURE of these beautiful May and June 
flowering gems is simple. They may be 
successfully grown in any itown, suburb, or 
country garden, provided they have plenty of 
sun, a sandy loam, good drainage, and not 
too deeply planted. A wet, stagnant mois- 
ture to all the rhizomatous Bearded Iris -is 
disastrous, or, if deeply planted, moisture 
settles about the rhizome, and as the new 
plant appears, practically covering the parent, 
rot inevitably appears, and, if not discovered, 
the whole plant is affected. When thus at- 
tacked the plants must ‘be lifted and de- 
stroved, or treated with a solution of liver of 
sulphur, and planted in new soil with a dress- 
ing of slaked lime well mixed with the soil, 
To begin well is to end well, and the operator 
is well: repaid for his extra trouble by ‘the 
display of bloom from healthy, well-grown 





A single spike of the free-flowering white 
Iris Mrs. Perry, which carried sixteen 
flowers and buds 
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The new_and promising Iris Wayland 
Cowley 


A pallida seedling of soft lavender-violet with 
orange crest. Note the large drooping falls 


plants. It is advocated that transplanting 
must be done immediately after flowering in 
June, or as soon after as possible. Early 
transplanting ensures a good anchorage to 
their new positions before the autumn frosts 
arrive. Transplanting may be continued 
until late autumn if an ordinary amount of 
care is given them, and, should hard frost. ap- 
pear atter replanting, a covering’ of some 
light material will prevent the frost from lift- 
ing them out of the soil. It is surprising 
how few realise the difference between the 
species and varieties adapted for various posi- 
tions, such as the bog, water, rock garden, 
or border varieties. All the Bearded Iris (1. 
barbata) are suitable for the herbaceous 
border or rock garden, while many of the 
Beardless species and varieties may be safely 
pianted in the bog garden or near water, and 
such as I. Pseudacorus in the water. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all the 
varieties exhibited, but those of outstanding 
merit are as follows :— 

Mes. HF. 
standards brownish-gold; 
brick-red. 

Dominion is of sturdy and vigorous habit; 
standards bluish-violet; falls dark purple. 

DEucALIoN, tall, stout stems bearing large 
well-formed flowers; standards apricot, 
suffused rose; falls crimson-purple. 

WayLanp CowLey has all the qualities of 
becoming one of the most popular varieties. 
It is a tall, well-balanced flower of good -sub- 
stance, and its shape is all that can be desired 
in an Iris; standards are_tall, beautifully in- 
curved, while the falls prettily droop; colour 
a pronounced rosy-purple with conspicuous 
orange crest (see figure above). 

GEORGE YELD, a truly noble flower; stan- 


Bow tes, tall and graceful; 
falls giistening 


dards bright apricot, shaded rose; falls rosy, 


crimson-edged buff. 
Lorp LampourNneg, tall,  well-branched 
stems bearing well-shaped flowers; standards 
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rosy-fawn, suffused bronze; falls madder 
crimson, yellow beard. 

AMBASSADEUR, of French origin; standards 
dull reddish-violet; falls broad, velvety-violet, 
yellow beard. 

Souv. DE Mme. GaupicHau, a large and 
well-formed flower, a deep purple self, very 
attractive. 

Mary Gipson, the most distinct in the Iris 
genus; standards a soft light bronze, flushed 
old rose; falls old rose, suffused bronze. 

Mrs. PERRY may be described as the 
“Queen of Whites,” having large flowers 
and freeiy branched, tall, and delightfully 
scented. 

Lapy SACKVILLE, a beautiful and well-built 
flower; standards broad, a silvery shade of 
sky-blue; falls rich crimson-purple, yellow 
beard. 

MaARrJorIE TINLEY, an exceedingly handsome 
form of pallida; large, well-built flowers on 


tall, stout stems; standards broad, soft 
lavender-blue; falls dark mauve, yellow 
beard. 

Mrs. Martian Cran, as delicate and as 


beautiful as any of the brilliant rose-coloured 
Cattlevas; flowers of perfect shape and freely 
produced on’ stout stems 4 feet tall; un- 
doubtedly the most beautiful Iris yet raised. 

Mary SADLER, an exceedingly dark violet- 
purple pallida; conspicuous orange beard, 
tall and freely branched. 

Lorp oF JUNE, bold and very striking, a 
very large and massive flower; standards 
lavender-blue; falls rich violet. 

FLAMENSCHWERT, of ‘Continental origin, 
flowers of great substance; standards broad, 
of a rich gold-vellow; falls crimson, velvety 
crimson-maroon, edged yellow, orange beard. 

MepRANO, large flowers and of good shape, 
distinct; standards rich dark violet; falls a 
darker shade; very free. 

BALLERINE, tall branching stems; standards 
violet-blue; falls a darker shade; sweet 
scented. W. Logan. 


White Knight and Corida, two charming 
varieties shown by the Orpington Nur- 
series Co. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK, 


Southern Counties 
Hardy fruit 


The early summer pruning should now be 
completed, and a careful scrutiny made of 
the number of fruits carried by the various 
trees.. It is unwise to over-crop trees at any 
time, and a final thinning of Apples and Pears 
—where such trees are too heavily laden—will 
be time well spent. 


Peaches 


Those growing on hot, ‘sunny walls will 
benefit from copious. supplies of water, and 
over-head syringing during the afternoon fol- 
lowing sunny ‘days should therefore be in- 
dulged in. 


Strawberries 
Care must be taken when picking the 
berries not to tread upon the first runners. Go 


over the plants at intervals and carefully place \ 


these out of harm’s way, as they will shortly 
be required tor layering into pots for the for- 
mation of new beds later. 


Kitchen garden 
Where possible, 
Cauliflowers, Scarlet 


mulch Onions, Peas, 
Runner Beans, etc., 
with good farmyard manure. Even Celery 
responds very quickly to this treatment, 
while the growth of Asparagus plantations is 
greatly improved both in size and colour. 


Globe Artichokes 


These should not be allowed to get old upon 
the plants, it being far more satisfactory to 
cut them off frequently, if not used, dropping 
them among the plants. The young on- 
coming heads are then given a better chance, 
retaining their tenderness until they have 
reached their full size. 


Flower garden 


Irises which have passed out of bloom 
should now be relieved of their flower-spikes 
in order that the plant’s energy may be de- 
veloped in the young growths and not in pro- 
ducing undesirable seed. The removal of old 
flowers from Rhododendrons still receives 
attention. Wistarias and Laburnums also 
derive much benefit by having their seed-pods 
removed. Dahlias are troubled by attacks. of 
earwigs, and a good trap is made for the 
latter by filling 3-inch pots with hay and 
placing them on the top of stakes between 
the growths, examining these every morn- 
ing. Remove the hay and drop the earwigs 
into a pail of water to which has been added 
a little paraffin. With the removal of the old 
flowers from shrubs a little judiciovs pruning 
may be carried out in order to admit air and 
sunlight to the centre of the subject dealt 
with and encourage an even balance. Staking 
and tying of both herbaceous and climbing 
plants demand constant attention, the appear- 
ance of which depends to a large extent upon 
the taste of the operator. “Much of. the 
staking we meet with is deplorable. 


Plants under glass 

Humea elegans is such a graceful and 
desirable plant for the conservatory in the 
early year that a few seeds should now be 
sown. Watering at all times should be done 
with much care and the seedlings grown on 
in a cool, airy house. Stocks required to 
flower during the early months of the year 
should now be sown thinly in pans of sandy 
soil and placed in a cool frame. Once they 
are through the soil air should be admitted 
freely. E. MarKHAM. 

Gravetye Manor, Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties. 


Gloxinias and Streptocarpi 

Seedlings of these required for late flower- 
ing shoul id now be sufficiently advanced for 
transferring into 5-inch pots. Use clean pots 
and give eareful attention to the arrange- 
ment of the drainage. A suitable compost 
consists of fibrous loam, leaf-soil, peat, and 
a fair sprinkling of sand. Pot only 
moderately firm and avoid damage to the 


foliage.. Keep the plants growing steadily in 
a warm, moist atmosphere, and attend to 
shading. Older plants of these have well 


filled their pots with. roots, 
by occasional waitering with liquid-manure 
and soot-water, care being taken to avoid 
splashing the foliage. As successional 
batches come into flower gradually’ harden 
them in a slightly cooler and: drier structure 
prior to being placed in the conservatory. 


Flower garden 

Attend to the itransplanting of seedlings in 
the reserve garden as these become -suffi- 
ciently advanced. Subjects such as Poly- 
anthus, Canterbury Bells, and Myosotis 
should be given a@& semi-shaded position. 
Plant in rows about 1 foot apart to allow free 
use of the hoe between the plants. Climbers 
on walls and pergolas. will require constant 
attention to tying and training. Keep the 
staking and tying of herbaceous plants well 
in hand and continue to remove dead and 
dying flowers from plants in beds. Where 
grafting of flowering shrubs has been prac- 
tised timely attention® should be given to 
loosening the binding material. 


Richardia africana 

This has passed out of flower and may now 
be placed in the open to ripen in a posi- 
tion sheltered from keen winds. Reduce the 
water supply considerably and allow the 
plants to remain on the dry side until 
August, only sufficient water being given to 
prevent them from suffering. 


Fruit garden 

Attention should’ be given to thinning the 
fruits of Apples. and. Pears... Attend to 
espalier and wall-trained trees first and retain 
no more fruit \than the tree is capable of per- 
fecting without undue strain. Mussel. scale 
that has survived the winter spraying should 
be dealt with while the old scales are loose 
and the young are migrating. Thoroughly 
spray with paraffin emulsion. Where Apples 
are attacked by the Codlin moth grub remove 
all, infected fruits. while in the early stage. 
Attacked fruits which fall to the ground 
should be collected and burnt without delay. 


Kitchen garden 

See that Celery in trenches does not suffer 
from lack of moisture. Give the plants a 
dusting of soot and keep a sharp watch for 
the appgetriics of the Celery-leaf miner. 
Where eS Onions are desired mulch the 
beds with old Mushroom-bed manure finely 
broken and afford copious supplies of water 
during dry weather. Those sown in the open 
should be thinned before becoming too large. 
A dusting of soot well watered into the soil 
will benefit these. Those who took ad- 
vantage of showery weather and planted good 
batches of green crops early have them nicely 
started and well able to stand a few days’ 
dry weather. In the event of'a hot, dry 
period much labour will be necessary to keep 
the crops supplied with moisture to avoid a 
check. The hoe should now be kept in con- 
stant use. Abid) 2P ORE. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birminghom. 


~~ 


and will benefit, 


“very particularly, more especially as regards — 


| - Scotland 


Arum Lilies 


These ought now to be treated as the i ins 3 
dividual grower thinks proper. The alterna-~ 
tives are to plant them out or to dry them o: 
in their pots. Much, I consider, depends 
upon the purpose for which these Lilies are _ 
required. Should it be desired to have them 
in bloom early, #.e., in December or earlier, ; 
then drying off may be adopted. If, on the 
other hand, the Lilies are desired to bloom — 
round about Easter, then they may be planted 
out. The question of summer treatment in 
the case of Arums is always a controversial 
one, but observation has proved that the above 
theories may be accepted as correct. 


Hard-wooded plants 


All the hard-wooded plants are benefited og a 
a sojourn out of doors during the height o 
summer. Unfortunately, it is too often a 
sumed that, merely because they are in the é 
open, they require less attention. As a 
matter of fact, they need to be attended to 




























































watering. No matter how much rain may 
have fallen, it is necessary to test each plan 
almost every day. Cytisus, Diosmas, Calli 
stemons, Azaleas, Rhododendrons, Boronias 
even Palms, appreciate the change of condi- 
tions, and they may quite safely be left out 
until ‘the beginning of September. — 
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Vineries 


The Hamburgh, or early, house dient not 
now to be entirely closed by night or day. 
Muscats, of course, yet, ae a steady and 
consistent temperature, although, when th 
weather conditions are favouesbtes plenty o 
ventilation should be given. It is advisabl 
now to look round the bunches and remove 
any small berries, or those which may give a 
packed appearance to the- bunch. When. 
Hamburghs or Sweetwaters begin to ripen it 
is advisable to mulch the inside border with 
some clean litter in order to keep down dust. 
Damp down gangways and borders freely i 
the later hours of the afternoon, and, should 
the border require it, a final watering may be 

>| 


given. oe F | 


Hardy fruit Bago 
Nets ought to be got into position in good 


time, for birds soon find ripening fruit, and 
when they have once acquired a taste for. i 
they &re afterwards difficult to keep out. 
Perhaps other observers can corroborate my 
experience, namely, that the -majority of 
thrushes and blackbirds found in fruit brea 
are the youngsters of the current seaso 
Older birds ‘appear to be more wary. It 
now practically safe to say that the crop 
will be, at all events, of normal size. Apples 
promise to be very good, Pears up to the 
usual average, and Plums very fair. Bush 
fruits will be plentiful, and, given good 
weather. this year, ought to atone for the 
comparative failures of 1922 and 1923. 


Vegetable garden is 


~ An effort ought now to be made to dispose 
of weeds which, during the ‘ bedding outs ; 
may ~ have become prominent. Those who 
may be afflicted with Coltsfoot (Tussilago) or 
Convolvufus ought to persist in chopping ¢ 
the growths beneath the ground-level at fo 
nightly intervals. This, if it does not at o 
kill these pests, certainly weakens the 
Continue and complete the ‘planting © 
Celery and of the various Brassicas which a 
to be the source of an autumn and early 
winter supplv. There is yet time to sow a 
further line or two of French Beans. pl 
W. MeG, | 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire, E 








St. Bernard’s Lily 
(Anthericum Liliago) 


seeds interred with mummies had been 


| exploded long ago, but the unearthing of the 
tomb of Tutankhamen has drawn attention 


to this subject again. The story, however, 
is worthy of little credence, as the following 
extracts from correspondence between this 
office and a reader in Ohio will disclose. The 


first letter is in reply to previous correspond- 


‘ence from this office asking. a reader for 
further particulars of the germination of 
alleged mummy seed. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, 

Ps January 25th, 1924. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
Replying to yours, may I state that the 


Be 


particular mummy seeds were found with a 


mummy purchased by the Egyptian Society 
of this city for the public Art Museum, and 


| ‘as the price for the mummy was in no wise 


increased through their presence there could 


B ee 


have been no advantage to anyone in a 
surreptitious slipping in of the seeds. 
Incidentally, this city is the heart of the 
ehistoric Moundbuilder country. The 
Mioundbuilder is a lost race—he had gone, 
leaving his burial tumuli behind, when the 
Indian came. In these mounds Corn and 
other food seeds are found, and on certain 
Occasions these have been grown to yield 
plant and fruit. j Pe yoK: 

. April 16th, 1924. 
Doe FJ. KK.’ 

Re mummy seeds, we are still. uncon- 
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Flowers from readers’ gardens 


Asphodelus ramosus 

S many readers have recently sent in 

this old garden plant for identification 

it may not be out of place to publish its 
portrait in our pages. Readers have varied 
in their estimations of the height of this 
plant from 13 feet to 6 feet or 7 feet! In our 
experience it is usually between 23 feet and 
4 feet, not more nor less. It is a Liliaceous 
plant with stiff, sword-shaped leaves. The 
inflorescence is often much branched from the 
base and always carries innumerable flowers. 
The flowers are white with yellow stamens 
and a dark brown medial line on each 
perianth segment. These dark lines are 
clearly shown in the flower-buds in the 
accompanying illustration. This delightful 
border plant grows wild in high pastures of 
the Pyrenees and Dauphiny. 


St. Bernard’s Lily (Anthericum Liliago) 

Another plant that is frequently sent for 
identification is the St. Bernard’s Lily 
(Anthericum Liliago). The flowers, which 
appear like beautiful Lilies, are pure white 
with yellow stamens. The spikes of bloom 
are usually 2 feet or 3 feet in height, and 


‘carry up to 20 flowers, of which four or five 


are usually open at one time. The flowers 
are about 2 inches across and very fragrant. 
St. Bruno’s Lily and St. Bernard’s Lily (A. 
Liliastrum and A. Liliago respectively) are 
often met with in gardens. They are both 
good border plants, with white, Lily-like 
flowers tipped green outside. Both plants 
are natives of the mountains of Europe, and 
by their popular names recall the life-saving 
monks of the Alps. These two plants are 
often confused, but the flowers of St. Bruno’s 
Lily are larger and less in number. More- 
over, they are funnel-shaped rather than 
rotate. The raceme of A. Liliastrum is 
usually 6 to ro flowered, whereas A. Liliago, 
the subject of this note, is usually 12 to 20 
flowered, or even more. 


4 The Mummy Seed Hoax 


The “ artistic” work of reporters 


3 E thought that the theory of the 
i vitality of Wheat, Peas, and other 


vinced. If the story of the grain taken from 
the American tumuli is true it seems remark- 
able that the American Department of Agri- 
culture appears to have published nothing 
about it, especially as some of the staff have 
been engaged in investigating the longevity 
of seeds. An official report on this subject 
would, indeed, be most welcome, and it 
would serve to clear the air. ‘ 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
HERBERT COWLEY (Editor). 


Cincinnati, Ohio, 
June 3rd, 1924. 
To the Editor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
ay The veiled insinuation that the 
mummy seeds might not be of the mummy’s 
time—might not even be Egyptian seed-pods 
at all—was interesting. We carried the 
matter to Washington to see what we might 
find out, 


The official reply is as follows :— 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE BUREAU OF PLANT- 
INDUSTRY. 


OFFICE OF CHIEF OF BUREAU. 


Washington, D.C., 
May 15th, 1924. 

(Superscription.) mn 

Your letter of May 3rd to the Division of 
Publications of this Department has been re- 
ferred to this Bureau for reply. 

‘So far as we have any authentic records no 
seeds obtained from prehistoric graves in 
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Asphodelus ramosus 


An old border flower often sent in for 
identification 


this country or elsewhere have ever been 
known to germinate. The daily Press, and 
occasionally the semi-scientific Press, carry, 
from time to time, stories of the germination 
of grain taken from Egyptian or Mesopo- 
tamian tombs, from cliff-dwellings in our 
south-west, from the sarcophagi of the 
Peruvian mummies, or from the Indian 
mounds of the North American continent. 
So far as known to our investigators, these 
stories either are the result of deliberate at- 
tempts to deceive, in order that seed may be 
sold at high prices, or are the artistic work of 
reporters engaged in making ‘‘ news”? of an 
attractive and readable character ! 

The seed laboratory of this Bureau has 
been making studies of the longevity of a 
considerable number of seeds under known 
conditions, and while no;detailed report has 
been published since the end of the first vear, 
it may interest you to know ‘that out of 107 
species buried in 1902, at Arlington Farm, 
68 species were found to be alive after 10 
years (1912), and 51 species were alive after 
20 years (1922). These seeds covered quite a 
wide range of plants, mostly weeds. 

Yours very truly 
(Signed) Ww. A, TayLor, 
Chief of Bureau. 


Bedding plants 

After the summer planting is completed 
there is usually a certain surplus, and such 
plants may be utilised for filling vacancies in 
herbaceous borders or in other places. When 
all that are needed have been used the re- 
mainder ought either to be given away or 
destroyed. Left-overs are eyesores, and they 
take up some time in watering, 
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Hydrangeas in the open 
Jeet value as lawn shrubs cannot be 


over-estimated, for when they attain a 

good size they are very effective. Once 
planted in suitable soil they give no, trouble. 
As a matter of fact, the less done to them 
the better; except it be to cut off the decayed 
blooms after the winter frosts are over. In 
exposed positions it is well to leave the dead 
flowers.on the plants, as they afford some 
protection, for, unfortunately, they are not 
quite hardy everywhere. In very cold gar- 
dens it is always advisable to give’ them a 
sheltered position, but in places where they 
are known to pass the Winter, as in the 
southern and western counties of England, 
an open position is the more suitable, as, 
given this, they bloom more freely when they 
have the benefit of the sun’s influence during 
the greater part of the day and when the air 
can circulate freely all round the plants; in 
fact, full exposure seems to be necessary to 
harden the growth. The firmer the growth 
at the beginning of the winter the less the 
growths suffer from frost, and the heads of 
flowers are more freely produced and at the 
same time much larger. A deep soil that has 
been well done to is of primary importance 
at starting, but as regards the nature of the 
soil the Hydrangea is not very particular so 
long as it does not incline too much to clay. 

Anyone who lives in a suitable locality 
should give the Hydrangea a trial in the open 
air. We find the best treatment is to cut out 
the old wood when the plants are starting 
into growth, leaving all the strongest young 
shoots having large terminal buds. A little 
short rotten manure is also beneficial in the 
early spring. 

With regard to the flowers assuming a blue 
shade, any soil which contains a good pro- 
portion of iron in its composition will bring 
this about. Soil, however, exercises so great 
an influence on the character of this plant 
that what will produce the blue colour in 
some cases will entirely fail in others.. A 
solution of alum-water and iron filings is said 
to produce the blue colour in the flowers. 


The illustration we give to-day depicts the 
Hydrangea flanking a woodland path in a 
Cornish garden. 


x 
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The Pleasure Garden and Its Pictures 


‘“No daintie flowre or herbe that. growes on 
grownd, 

No arborett with tinted blossoms drest 

And smelling sweete, but there it might be 
found 

To bud out faire, and throwe her sweete 
smels al arownd. 

No tree whose ~braunches did not bravely 
spring, 

No braunch whereon a fine bird did not sitt, 

No bird but did her thrill notes sweetely sing, 

No song but did containe a lovely ditt, 

Trees, braunches, birds, and songs were 
framed fitt 

For to allure fraile mind to careless ease.”’ 

—The Faerie Queene. 
Edmund Spenser, 1589. 


O those who are interested in garden- 

making, apart from mere plant-growing, 

there is. always something’. particularly 
interesting in the study of ancient and 
historic gardens in whatever part of the world 
they may be found. In Tudor and Jacobean 
times it was the practice for the architect of 
the mansion to design and lay out the garden. 
So much importance was attached to this 
work that old Sir Francis Bacon writes that 
‘men come to build stately, sooner than to 
garden finely.” All. garden lovers to-day 
will, I think} take into consideration the de- 
sign of the house before attempting to plan 
and plant the garden. A mansion built in 
the classic Roman or Palladian style will have 
a garden to correspond, while one in the 
Jacobean style will have the gardens laid out 
as they were in that period. 

When this treatment has been followed, 
and we find ourselves in a garden or 
pleasance which seems to shut out 
modern world, or place us again in a bygone 
age, our modern dress appears incongruous 
and altogether out of place. 

One of the most charming pictures that the 
writer can recall, in’ which the garden and 
those within it seemed to be in complete 
harmony, he saw a few years ago. 

About the year. 1693 William Penn was at 
length freed from a long imprisonment and 
hastened from London to visit his sick wife, 
who was then residing at Rawdon House, 
Hoddesdon, Herts. This thandsome old 





The Hydrangea walk in a Cornish garden 


~ 


witness an historically correct revival of the 


the 


. freshment.’’ 
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Jacobean mansion was built in 1622 by Sir 
Marmaduke Rawdon. In course of time it 
passed into the hands of an owner who had 
the ancient house carefully restored. At the 
completion of the restoration a garden party 
was given, at which all the guests staying in 
the house wore the costume in vogue in the 
early 17th century, in perfect keeping with 
both house and garden. _ 

On another occasion I was invited to a 
delightful gathering in another ancient gar 
den, where scenes from ‘*A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ’’ were given and old English 
dances performed and the glees T 
madrigals of 'Shakespeare’s time were sung. 
All the costumes worn were those of his pic 
turesque period. We sat below a high turf 
bank which formed the end of a raised lawn 
that made an ideal stage, shut in by the 
horizontal. branches of Cedar-trees. What 
more fitting setting could be imagined for 
the recitation of those well-known lines :— ~ 


*©T know a bank whereon the wild Thyme 
blows, 
Where Ox-lips and the nodding Violet 
grows; . »# 
Quite over-canopied with lush Woodbine,” 
With sweet Musk Roses, and with 
Eglantine.”’ : 


On yet another occasion I was delighted to 


ancient Greek dances. in a garden whith had 
a mansion of classic design for a background, 


ce 


And all about grew every sort of flowre 
To which sad lovers were transformed of 

yore, : 
Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus paramoure 
And dearest lore; 
Foolish Narcisse, 

shore, ; 
Sad Amaranthus made a flowre but late © 
To whom sweete poets’ verse hath given 

endless date.” ican J 
—Spenser, Faerie Queene. 


that likes the watr 


What a charming setting an old Tudor ot 
Italian garden (or one in these styles) woul 
make for some of the Elizabethan Masqu 
or Maskes (as the word is variously spelled)! 
These fantastic performances were much 1 
favour in Courts and at the homes of t 
great nobles in the sixteenth and seventeent 
centuries. The Courts of Henry VIII. an 
Elizabeth presented many of such gorgeous 
spectacles, which reached their height in the 
reign of James I., after which they were 
sternly suppressed iby the Puritans. Old Sit 
Francis Bacon, though he writes of- the 
things as ‘‘ being but toys,”’ in his ‘‘ Ess 
of Masques and Triumphs,’ gives many 
directions concerning them. He writes of 
‘“ Dancing to song as a ‘thing of great state 
and pleasure, the song being in a quire, 
placed aloft, and accompanied by some 
broken music (part music) with ditties fitted 
to the device.’’\ And he continues, ‘‘ Let the 
songs be loud and cheerful; Let the scene 
abound with light, specially coloured ané 
varied; Let the suits of the Masquers be 
graceful, and such as become the person 
when the vizors are off.” ‘* Let ante 
Masques (or preltdes) fbe not too long. They 
have been commonly of ‘beasts, sprites, 
witches, nymphs, rustics, cupids, statuas 
moving, and the like.’ And the old write 
adds, “‘ Some sweet odours suddenly coming 
forth, without any drops falling, are, in such} 
company, things of great pleasure and rej 


One can picture such a scene as “‘ The 
Masque of Cupid,’’ at which, perhaps, Flora} 
and her attendant flower-maidens discovel 
the little fellow sleeping, and circle about him | 
till he wakes, and timidly responds to theit | 


i | | 
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advances. Then, growing bolder, he takes 
his bow and points an arrow, at which all the 
_ troop run fast away. 


asleeping, 
Soft! then soft! for fear we wake him, 
And to his bended bow he take him; 
Oh! then, if he do but spy us, 
Whither shall we safely fly us?” 


—From an old English Madrigal or unac- 
companied part song, 1594. 


One can picture, too, a Watteau-like scene 
on a summer’s night in a French garden, 
where the air is drowsy with the scent of 
Roses. 

Looking across a wide expanse of lawn 
(such as that on which [Drake and Raleigh 
played their ‘‘ game of bowles”’ long before 
croquet and lawn tennis were thought of) we 
see a Rose temple in ithe distance, and round 
it there are statues of shepherdess and 
shepherd. 


~ 


** While in the midst of all, a fountaine stood 
Of richest substance that on earth might_ 
be ; 
So pure and shiny that the silver flood 
Through every chanell running, 
might see.” 


one 


SPENSER. 


In front of it there are figures of swains 
and maidens fashioned like those’in Dresden 
china. 

After sitting for a while listening to soft 
string music in the dim light we note that 
the pedestals upon which the figures stood 
are all deserted, 
statues appear on the well-lit lawn and dance 
a stately minuet. 

The scene once more changes to ‘‘ The 
Feaste of Flora,’’ when little sprites and 
fairies from their Garden of Roses, and their 
hiding places behind dense-growing shrubs, 
appear upon the greensward, while the choir 
sing :— 


‘** By the moon we sport and play; 
With the night, begins our day, 
As we frisk, the dew doth fall; 
Trip it, trip it, fairies all! 
Lightly as the little bee, 
Two by two, and three by three 
And about and round go we.” 
Joun Lyty Madrigal, 1614. 


‘Some of the fairy children bear pink shields 
in their hands fashioned like the petals of a 
Rose, while others bear pointed shields of 
snowy whiteness and golden staves or wands. 
The pink little maids, after dancing, form a 
circle on the lawn and sit and kneel, with 
their petal-shields_ uplifted, to form a great 
full Rose blossom. The white ones next take 
their turn and gather by the fountain, now 
fully lighted, to form a great Water Lily. So 
they dance and form fair pictures in soft, 
changing lights, and we, with old Edmund 
‘Spenser, are brought to dwell in Faerie-land, 
with its Castel Joyeous and Bowre of Blisse 
where 
_ ‘*The Heavens lookte on them lovely 
Ne suffred storme nor frost on them ‘to 


fall, 
Their tender buds or leaves to violate; 


ov 


yi 


er 


Nor scortching heat, nor cold _in- 
temperate 

T’afflict the creatures which therein did 
dwell.”’ 


But the Faerie lamps shine no longer; the 
music has ceased. Once more on their 
pedestals the figures stand, and round the 
fountain the others recline. From the en- 
chanted garden all elves and fairies have 
vanished. | 
_ Near us the luminous Evening Primroses © 
and the white Tobaccds pour their fragrance 


‘See where the lovely little god sweetly lies 


and now the erstwhile — 
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The Masque of Cupid 
“And to his bended bow he take him” 


out into the summer night, which is wafted 
to us by every passing breeze. The other 
blossoms have long since closed their petals 
as if to say Good Night. The only lights to 
be seen are those of the distant’ cold, white 
stars above us in the silent firmament. 


H. H. Warner, 1924. 


Centaurea candidissima 


When, many years ago, I had to furnish 
some large beds on the Grass with summer- 
blooming things, the best effect was produced 
with this Centaurea, the old Coleus Verschaf- 
felti, and a Zonal Pelargonium. The Cen- 
taurea formed the edging, the contrast be- 
tween this and the Coleus being very pleas- 
ing. When this Centaurea was introduced it 
excited no great interest, and was considered 
to have no great value. In a large trade 
establishment a plant came into the hands of 
the hard-wooded plant grower, who grew it 
along until it came into a 7-inch pot, but as 
it made no side shoots the difficulty was to 
increase it. Then the soft-wooded propagator 
took it in hand, and early in spring, with a 
sharp knife, took out the centre of the crown, 
which caused small side shoots to form. 
These, taken off with a little bit of heel, 
rooted very freely in brisk bottom heat. 
When increased in this way the cuttings must 


_ 


be inserted singly in small pots, for the roots 
are remarkably brittle and will break off un- 
less handled with great care. Quite a num- 
ber of nice young plants was raised in this 
way and were sold at 24s. per dozen. 


Just at that time there was a great demand 
for dwarf-habited white and coloured foliage 
plants for carpet bedding, and it could be 
seen that this Centaurea was peculiarly well 
adapted for that form of outdoor floral decora- 
tion. When the above described form of in- 
crease is adopted the stock plants must be 
prepared by a season of good culture in pots, 
so that they are root-bound by the autumn. 
Plants set out in the spring and potted in 
early autumn will not do, as I have proved ; 
they damp off when placed in a close, warm 
temperature. Propagation can, however, be 
effected in late summer, but, of course, only 
a certain number of cuttings can be taken 
from the plants that are used for the summer 
display. Increase can only be slow in this 
way. The cuttings should be — placed 
separately in small pots, and may be re- 
potted in early spring so that good-sized 


‘plants for bedding are available in May or 


June. ‘These white-leaved things were at one 


‘time used to excess, but I think that they 


might be employed more frequently nowa- 
days. There are rather too many Zonal Pelar- 
goniums in the outdoor floral arrangement 
at the present time. BYFLEET. 
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Earthing-up Potatoes 


which to mould Potatoes, raised at 
p- 369 in the issue for June 2ist, is an 
interesting one. The primary idea of mould- 
ing ds, of. course, to seclude the tubers from 


To question as to the correct way in 


light and air, for if they are unduly exposed: 


to either they become green, hot, and astrin- 
gent—unfitted, in short, for human consump- 
tion. So far as tubers for strictly seed pur- 
poses are concerned moulding is of little im- 
portance, but as the crop is more generally 
used for food, earthing up must be practised. 
This, I submit, is a question of degree; that 
is to say, the moulding’ may vary. For 
example, I would not dream of moulding 
early varieties anything like so heavily as I 
would late sorts. I must say, too, that while 
I would not draw the ridges sharply in the 
case of early Potatoes, I would certainly 
make them sharp as regards late varieties. 
During the growing season of the latter we 
may hiave heavy rains, and a sharp rise to 
some extent lessens the ‘danger of over satura- 
tion, for all Potatoes are “impatient of too 
much moisture, and more particularly when 
moisture is superimposed on increasing cold. 
That proper moulding up is beneficial to 
Potatoes admits of no argument; but what 
exactly is proper moulding must be left to in- 
dividual ideas. Of one thing I am perfectly 
certain. In many cases the work is done in 
a most perfunctory way. It is seldom that 
one sees it done in a proper and satisfactory 
manner, and those who are responsible for the 
work are not always and entirely to blame. 
With every intention of doing the work in 
a craftsmanlike way the worker is unable to 
do so, either because too much growth has 
been made before moulding was done or (and 
oftener) because the lines are much too closely 
together. One of the most objectionable 
features in the moulding of Potatoes is, to my 
mind, the burying of so much of the bottom 
foliage. One is at times inclined to charac- 
terise this as mere slovenliness, but it is im- 
possible to mould otherwise when the lines 
are too closely together. This burying of the 
foliage, it always appears to me, results in 
et tying down ”’ (so to speak) the plants, and 
my observation leads me to the conclusion 
that they are robbed of much reproductive 
power, as tubers are, after all, the primary 
products of leaf action. . It is now almost 
universally conceded that a good moulding 
with well pulverised soil excludes the spores 
of fungoid diseases, but I am not so sure. 
Any observer must have noticed that, no 
matter how carefully Potatoes may have been 
moulded, if Phytophthora infestans be about 
it does not discriminate between Potatoes 
which have been well earthed up and those 
which have been less carefully done. The 
whole question is most interesting, and it is 
hoped that those who have studied the matter 
will come forward with the results of their 
experience and observation. 
A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


Mr. Saunders (p. 369) asks readers to give 
their views as to the mode of earthing-up 
Potatoes. I do not think it makes any great 
difference with regard to the supply of water 
to the roots whether the top of the ridge is 
left at an acute angle or otherwise, the soil 
forming the ridge being comparatively loose, 
and, except in the case of very heavy rains, 
it will find an entrance before reaching the 
base of the ridge. When there is extra heavy 
rainfall it is well that it should run off, for 
geod Potatoes cannot be grown in a 
saturated soil, as we are, unfortunately, find- 
ing out this season. 

Varieties differ very much in their habit, 
some, as Great Scot, forming the tubers close 
to and rather high up the stem, so that the 


earth must be pulled fairly high or the tubers 
will be green. Although this variety is one 
of ‘the best, 
advantage. I attach great importance to the 
primary leaves, and would not cover one of 
them up if the tubers could be sufficiently 
covered without doing so. Also it is desirable 
to have as much of the stem exposed to light 
and air as the growth of the tubers will allow. 
The buried leaves and _ blanthed stems 
diminish the hardiness of the plant. Give 
them sunlight and air, and the crop will be 
increased both in quantity and- quality. Some 
other varieties (I am not now growing this 
esculent and cannot trust to memory) have 
the habit of rambling some distance before 
forming tubers, and these are frequently 
earthed-up too much, covering stems and 
tubers to an unnecessary depth. There is a 
practice in this neighbourhood which is called 
hacking.” An ordinary digging-fork is 
turned into the shape of a hoe, and this is 
plied unnecessarily close up to the stems, 
thereby injuring many roots, which in a dry 
season is especially harmful. A few years 
ago I had a gentleman pupil, and we en- 
deavoured to see whether the cottagers’ plan 
was the better. Some rows were planted 
4 feet. apart, and it was found that by the 
time the general grower does his earthing-up 
the roots of some varieties had met between 
the rows. The produce of these was more 
than equal to that of those planted at the 
ordinary, distance of 2 feet, the only fault 
being the tubers were too large. This. was 
remedied another season by leaving two or 
three shoots on each tuber of midseason and 
late varieties. The best results. were ob- 
tained from tubers planted.3 feet by-12 inches, 
these yielding an average of 6 lbs. per root, 
some of them having 8 lbs., which, I. am 
under the impression, worked out at 30 tons 
per acre. When we. read that 6 tons per 
acre are the average yield in.this country we 
are forced to the conclusion that everyone 
does not know how to grow Potatoes. We 
also tried planting in trenches, merely laying 
the tubers down and throwing a little loose 
soil over them, but as the season was a wet 
one the experiment was not a great success. 
The idea was that in a normal season the 
roots would not be injured by. earthing-up. 
Adjoining our experimental plot, and only 
2 yards away, were other Potatoes grown in 
the ordinary fashion, the seed coming from 
the same source. These were attacked by 
disease a fortnight before it reached ours, 
and the tubers were small and irregular. In 
the low-lving parts of this district home- 
grown seed cannot be depended’on. This, I 
have reason to believe, is owing to a shortage 
of potash in the soil. The ash of the Potato 


' should contain 60 per cent. of this salt. 


The Tomato, a near relative of the Potato, 
also suffers in this district, especially in 
qualitv, if the missing link is not supplied 
artificially. On the other hand, there is a 
plot of ground not far from here where I 
grew the same variety of Potato, the old Ash- 
leaf, successfully for r5 years without change 
of seed, and the oldest inhabitant could not 
remember. that plot without~a crop of the 
same variety. 

A change of seed is certainly necessary 
under the present conditions of cultivation in 
this district, but given suitable climate and 
soil, with careful selection and attention, I 
believe the tale about a change of seed is not 
a sound one. That some modern varieties 
deteriorate and become worthless is a fact, 
but that is altogether a different question. 

18, Grove Street, Bath. Wn. TAYLorR. 


——— Potatoes are of such importance in 
all gardens, and opinions differ so widely 
as to the correct manner of sat riing: -up, thal 


it is piababie there will be several | eespaaee 


I consider this habit a dis-- 
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to the note from Capt. E, A. Saunders (p. 
369). My vote goes emphatically in favour 
of sharp ridges, because, when it is done 
properly, the tubers are covered better, the 
upper ones are not so liable to be infected by / 
washed-down spores, which are responsible - 
for infinitely more late blight developing in” 
the stores than many people appear to sup- | 
pose, and moistness of the soil is encouraged - 
precisely where it is most needed, that is to. 
say, in the neighbourhood of the roots, which ~ 
are.not at the top, but from the middle height — 
downwards. The sole material objection to 
sharp ridging—and let it be borne in mind it 
weighs heavily with some people—is that it” 
involves rather more labour—the base must 
be somewhat broader and the height rather 
greater to secure sufficient soil to ensure® 
efficient covering in. For flat and sharp 
ridging look in the cottage gardens and allot- | 
ments for the former and plough-ridging on™ | 
the best Potato fields for the latter, both in 
East Anglia. East, ANGLIA. | 


‘Growing Tomatoes 
Generally speaking, Tomato-growing may 
be divided into two classes, viz., those grown” 
in the greenhouse and those in the open air. © 
Methods of training also differ, some pre- 
ferring fan-shaped plants, #.e., every main 
shoot being used for the production of fruit, ~ 
while others vote for the long-rod, or single 
stem, method. Most folks who grow Toma- 
toes are agreed that the hotter the summer) 
the better the crop, consequently, one does~ 
not need to be told that many who planted” 
Yomatoes out of doors last year were disap- 
pointed because of the poor results achieved, © 
all owing to the bad season. The best crops 
gathered outside a greenhouse were those on™ 
plants growing close to a south wall on the™ 
long-rod system, against which spare frame- 
lights had been reared, which kept out wet» 
and cold yet admitted air. I think this plan™ 
might be adoptéd more frequently, especially 
by those who have no greenhouse and who 
yet have frame-lights not required ‘until 
autumn. My own experience is that one is 
able to get bigger crops from plants grown” 
long-rod rather than any other” 
method, besides, house-grown plants on the™ 
first-named system take up less room and_ 
obscure less light. LEAHURST. ~ 


Tomatoes failing Ricned x Ve 

(F. E.).—After careful microscopic ex: 
amination your Tomato plant shows no sign 
of parasitic fungi or bacteria. The dis-_ 
coloured foliage is due to an error in cultiva~" 
tion. The leaves of your Tomato plant look 
to us as if they had been burnt by the sun 
This can, of course, easily happen, especially 
if water is allowed to stand on the foliage 
during sunshine. Many Tomato growers 
keep their houses closed up too much, Ai 
should be admitted freely on all favourable 
occasions, and a greenhouse in which 
Tomatoes are growing should never~be en-) 
tirely closed at night. A piece of croc 
placed under the top ventilator is generally 
sufficient at night. If air can circulate freely” 
moisture does.not condense on the foliage. 
Moisture on the foliage is always a fertile” 
source of leaf scorch. Your plant looks weak 
and drawn, and we would suggest that it has” 
a top-dressing of a complete artificial manure 
applied according to directions from the 
makers. 


Nebaen wes 3 ee 

This was later in coming into use this year 
and therefore cutting has been extended for a 
fortnight, but this must now cease, and | 
whenever possible the beds will be assisted by 
applications of liquid manure’ in order that 
good strong crowns may sexclge for next sea) 
son’s supply. ~ 
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s LTHOUGH many new and excellent 
varieties of hardy herbaceous plants are 
raised by Mr. T. Carlile in the Loddon 

Nurseries, all new plants of merit are pur- 

chased as soon as they are procurable, and 

these in turn are promptly scrapped if newer 
and better plants are introduced. On the 


of all to see the Lupins, and I would mention 
specially two of Mr. Carlile’s own raising, 
namely, Queen of the West and Milly. The 
former was named because of the raiser’s 
affection for Devon and the West country, and 
is a variety eminently suitable for an 
amateur’s garden. It is a splendid grower, 
and the young flowers open a soft yellow suf- 
fused with Wistaria colouring, changing in 
the older flowers to deep Wistaria. Milly is 
just being offered for the first time and-can 
be best described as a shade of deep lilac cer- 
tains to be popular amongst the ladies. The 
“spikes of bloom are exceptionally long. A 
‘lovely apricot and yellow variety especially 
attracted my attention, and I was not sur- 
prised to hear that this variety, which has 
been named Thomas Carlile, after the raiser, 
will not be offered until a sufficient stock has 
been raised for distribution. ‘ 


The Lupin is certainly one of the most 
accommodating of our hardy. plants, and 
although it appreciates good cultivation it 
will thrive remarkably well in shade, in 
scorching hot borders, or even naturalised in 
wild parts of the garden. <A beautiful new 
seedling Lupin, and one which will be heard 
of when it is shown, is Evelyn Cole. Lupins 
have been enormously improved during the 
last few years owing to the herbaceous 
Lupinus polyphyllus having been ~ crossed 
with the tree or arboreus variety, which is 
noted for its evergreen, shrubby growth. 
The result is a strain of hybrid perpetual- 
flowering plants from which blooms may be 
cut from late spring until early. autumn. 
Amongst varieties introduced by other raisers, 
Felicity, a rich deep mauve, and Nelly, which 
I believe was a cross between Lupinus 
arboreus and Lupinus polyphyllus_ roseus, 
have never been beaten. The blooms of the 
latter open pure white and shade off gradu- 
ally to pearly-pink. A bed of 2,000 plants of 
the soft pink variety, Cross Roads, made a 
fine splash of colour, and the habit of this 
plant is certainly one which makes it suitable 
for planting in both small and large gardens. 
Tunic has a magnificent spike of shell-pink 
sand white, whilst Firefly might be described 
as the poor man’s Downer’s Delight. I was 
‘rather surprised to find that Mr. Carlile pre- 
ferred the deep blue Happiness to May Prin- 
cess. Both these varieties were raised by 
Mr. Downer, of Chichester, but at Loddon, 
at any rate, Happiness certainly appears to 
bear eight spikes of bloom to every four borne 
‘by its sister. A really fine blending of pink 
a . ° . 
and yellow is to be seen in the new variety, 
C, M. Prichard, but a variety which did not 
‘appear to be growing as happily as its com- 
oo was Princess Julian, and from what 
T saw of this variety in the nursery I should 
hesitate to recommend it to amateurs. Sun- 
‘shine still remains the best and richest yellow 
n the hybrid perpetual-flowering section, but 
amongst the true tree Lupins Light of 
Loddon in my opinion stands supreme. I 
uld even go so far as to recommend that 
€very garden, large or small, throughout the 
‘country should include at least one plant of 
‘this variety. A curious fact about Lupins is 
that once the blooms have been cut they will 
not travel in at all a satisfactory manner if 
packed lying flat in boxes, but if they are re- 
quired for show or for cutting they should 


i, With special reference to new Lupins and Delphiniums 


occasion of my recent visit I was taken first 
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Herbaceous Plants in the Loddon Nurseries, Twyford 


always be sent if possible in an upright posi- 
tion. 

After leaving the Lupins I inspected the 
large collection of hardy herbaceous plants, 
and amongst them I noticed specially the 
following plants, all of which may be safely 
recommended *to amateurs for inclusion in 
their gardens: Verbascum Britannia and 
Verbascum International are two strong- 
growing yellow varieties; whilst Pzonia 
albiflora carnea is a truly lovely flower if cut 
just before bursténg into bloom. We all of us 
grow Geum Borrisi in these days, and most 
of us include Geum Lady Stratheden, but 
another variety which greatly took my fancy 
was a richly-coloured Geum, Orangeman. 

To those who love blue, and who already 
have the dark-coloured Dropmore variety of 


\ 





The stately Delphinium Nora Ferguson, 
which gained an Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
on, June 24th 


Anchusa, as well as the paler variety Opal, I 
would recommend procuring a few plants of 
Anchusa Pride of Dover, the colour of which 
comes about midway between the two 
varieties mentioned. Unfortunately in my 
garden I have not been successful with the 
cultivation of hardy Pinks, and many 
varieties have died during the past winter. 
Two varieties which, however, do well in my 
garden, and which I found Mr. Carlile was 
growing in large quantities, are Dianthus 
General Freyburg, which has as strong a con- 
stitution as Mrs. Sinkins Pink, and Dianthus 
Ruy Blas, which is a single red with a crim- 
son eye. Cistus Silver Rose has flowers of 
that lovely shade of pink perhaps only met 
with in our wild hedge Roses, whilst a shrub 
which is not often seen in our gardens, but 
which makes a lovely splash of colour, and 


which will grow in any common soil, is_ 


Robinia Kelseyi. This shrub received an. 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1910 and a First-class Certificate 
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in 1917. It flowers in early or mid-June and 
is covered with rose-coloured flowers. An 
old, but for some reason little known, peren- 
nial, Baptisia australis, next attracted my 
attention. This plant is a native of Carolina 
and was cultivated in English gardens as. far 
back as 1758. In many ways it resembles a 
species of Lupin, and in fact it has been mis- 
taken at times for the Sophora lupinoides of 
Linnzus, which; however, has yellow flowers. 
This Baptisia grows freely in any loamy soil 
and may be readily propagated by seed, sown 
in pots and placed in cold frames, or even 
sown in the open in a mixture of sand and 
leaf-mould. Plants may also be divided with 
success. The maim feature of Mr. Carlile’s 
nurseries, which I left on purpose until the 
last, is the 

DeLpHINiIuMS. This will be better under- 
stood when I explain that on each side of the 
main entrance to the nurseries are this year 
11,000 Delphinium plants, making a total of 
22,000 in all, quite apart from the thousands 
of plants in the other parts of the nursery. 
There are so many varieties in these days 
that it would be impossible to give a list of 
a tenth of those varieties worth growing, but 


‘ any collection, however small, should include 


the variety Belladonna semi-plena, sky-blue 
in colour, and also Lamartine, a very striking 
single dark-blue variety with a branching 
habit, making it most suitable for cutting. 
Another Belladonna variety, Theodora, forms 


-a splendid blue-flowered spike for cutting. 


Delphinium Nora Ferguson is perhaps the 
finest Delphinium I saw in the nurseries. 
The semi-double flowers are borne on long 
spikes, each 4 feet high, and the shade of the 
flowers can best be described as powder-blue 
flaked or flushed with mauve. One bed con- 
taining 4,000 plants of this variety made a 
wonderful sight. A lovely. single variety 
named after Mrs. Crisp, and with the same 
habit and constitution as Nora Ferguson, is 
Elsa, The colour is sky-blue, and for those 
who prefer the darker varieties I would re- 
commend Daphne, a bright blue with a pro- 
minent cream eye; the Alake, a rich purple; 
and Fernand Foureau, which could be almost 
described as violet. The electric-blue Phyllis 
Charrington and the bright-blue Pannonia 
are two varieties not to be missed. Mr. 
Carlile, I believe, had the honour of supply- 
ing 150 plants of this latter variety for Buck- 
ingham Palace. The new Peggy Wiseman, 


_ as well as some varieties with exquisite 


blendings of mauve and powder-blue colour- 
ings, which are to be shown in London very 
shortly, will doubtless readily win their wav 
into public favour. OO a oy oe 


Delphinium Nora Ferguson 
Sins the foregoing article was written 


this delightful Delphinium received an 
“Award of Merit from the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society when shown by Mr. Thomas 
Carlile. It is a tall-growing, handsome 
variety with stately spikes of semi-double, 
light-blue flowers suffused rosy-mauve. With- 
out doubt it is one of the most charming and 
attractive varieties we have seen. 


Thinning seedlings 

Frequently seeds, especially those of vege- 
tables, are sown much too thickly, and unless 
thinning is taken in hand early the best re- 
sults are not always achieved. It is very un- 
wise to allow a colony of plants where single 
Specimens only ought to be. Seedlings, 
many of which are under glass in boxes or 
pans at the present time, also need attention. 
Those intended for planting out later in the 
garden should receive early attention in 
transplanting, in order that the individual 
plants may be ready at the time needed. 

TOWNSMAN. 
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A FESTIVAL OF-ROSES. 


National Rose Society’s Show at the Royal Botanic Gardens, June 27th r 


LONG queue of rosarians~ waited 
patiently outside one of the smaller 
tents. They were waiting their turn to 

obtain a passing glimpse of the new seedling 
Roses of the year. This is always the most 
popular feature-of the great Rose Show. The 
new Roses are shown for the first time, and 
for the greatest honour that can be bestowed 
on this occasion—viz., the gold medal of the 
National Rose Society. 

A great deal of interest was centred in a 
new white Rose. Marcia Stanhope, of beauti- 
ful form and delightful perfume. It was the 
only Rose to receive the supreme award and 
was exhibited by Mr. George Lilley, of Cip- 
penham, Slough. There were many Roses 
shown for the coveted award, including the 
beautiful Mrs. Beatty, the vigorous Ethel 
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seedlings appears elsewhere in this report we 
will leave the over-crowded tent and pass on 
to the large marquee where groups of Roses 
are: shown by nurserymen. What Roses! 
Was ever there a show to equal this in colour 
and quality? The Roses themselves were re- 
joicing in this year’s exhibition. How 
different from last year, when they looked so 
pinched and sorry for themselves. The sea- 
son was just right. and the show could not 
have been timed at a better season. No won- 
der that the hard-worked’ Secretary, Mr. 
Courtney Page, looked pleased! Amid the 
wealth of gorgeous colours certain Roses 
stood out from the rest as being in particu- 
larly good form. There was the new Austrian 
Briar hybrid, Lady Roundway, a copper self 
which we select for an illustration. It is of 





(‘Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


The copper-coloured Austrian Briar Hybrid Lady Roundway, shown at the 
National Rose Society’s Great Summer Show 


Chaplin (soft yellow), the single crimson Ve- 
_suvius, grown on cut- backs aad considered to 
be an improved Princess Mary. It was sent 


by Mr. Samuel McGredy, of Portadown, 
Ireland, a very successful raiser of new 
Roses. Mr. McGredy was not present him- 


self, but we were pleased to hear that he had 
recovered from his recent illness. Then there 
was a new single yellow named Cecil, of won- 
derful colour though somewhat ragged in 
form; it was shown by Messrs. B. R. Cant. 
There were lots of other new seedlings, in- 
cluding Superb, a lovely soft pink but with 
no trace of scent, and Geor ge H. Mackereth, 
a large crimson H.T., and apparently a warm 
favourite with all visitors; for it had a per- 
fume equal to that of the Damask Rose}; it 
was shown by Messrs. A. Dickson. We were 
a little surprised to see Elvira Aramayo in the 
seedling tent as it had been shown before. In 
colour it is one of the most remarkable of ail 
Roses, a real Indian red! 

Asa full description of the successful new 


strong, bushy habit with bronzy foliage, very 


free and thorny, and the blooms sweetly 
scented. It was a gold-medal seedling last 
year when shown by Messrs. B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Ltd., Colchester, and we are pleased to 
see this new Rose giving so good an account 
of itself. Alas, this cannot be said of all gold- 
medal seedlings. ‘ Another Rose that stood 
out from all others was Mrs. Henry Morse. 
In almost every group this Rose was well 
represented—it was her day. Mrs. Henry 
Bowles was very fine; so also were Mabel 
Morse (yellow), Ruth (apricot), and Betty 
Uprichard. These Roses were singled out by 
many visitors as being extraordinarily good. 


AMATEUR CLASSES. 


The amateur classes form one of the chief 
sources of interest at this great summer 
show, for there is no flower show in London 


where amateurs meet in such numbers in 


friendly rivalry. This year the Amateur 
Champion Trophy, open to all amateurs, was 


‘ing merit, and great care appeared to hai 


> 
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won by Mr. R. C. Turnbull, Colchester, fo 
36 blooms distinct. It was a very fine dis 
play indeed, and admired by all the leading” 
rosarians of the country. Among the best. 
blooms were Mrs. Chas. kamplough, Capt. 
Kilbee Stuart, Cleveland, and Dean Hole, 
The second prize was won by Captain W.- 
Jarratt’ Thorpe, of Hucclecote, Gloucester, 
with clean, full blooms, including Augustus, 
Hartman, Win. Shean, and Mrs. Chas. EL 
Russell, while the third place was won by Mra ; 
¥ ieldgate, of Colchester, who was strohg i 
the pink Roses—Mrs. George Norwood, ae | 
Ashtown, Freda, and Mrs. R. D. McClure. Bt 


For 24 blooms distinct the first and second) 
prizes were again won by Mr. R. C. Turn-) 
bull and Capt. W. Jarratt Thorpe respec-_ 
tively. It is worth noting, however, that this 
class was very keenly contested, in fact the) 
winners of first and second prizes were equal | 
on points, but the judges awarded the” first 
prize, including the Edward Mawley Chal-— 
lenge Cup, to the exhibit show:ng the greater 

variety of colours. In Mr. R. C. Turnbull’s 
exhibit the blooms of Lady Inchiquin and, 
Souvenir de Claudius Pernet were very fine, | 
while Capt. Thorpe’s best blooms were Rev, 
Page Roberts, Colleen, Mrs. R. D. McClure, 
and Edith Cavell. 

Mr. J..E. Raynor, The Cedars, Worcester; 
won the Mrs. Foley Hobbs’ Memorial Chal 
lenge Cup for 12 blooms distinct for a re 
markably good box of blooms, including two 
premier blooms of the show, viz., George. 
Dickson and Mme. Jules Gravereux. Mrs. 
F. H. Fieldgate was second, her best blooms. 
being Lemon Pillar and Mrs. George Nor= 


wood. 

The Ben Cant Memorial. Prize, for, 2 
blooms distinct, was won by Mr. A. R. 
Reeves, Gosport ; the fine Roses Alexander) 


Hill Gray (yellow) and the old J. B. Clarke 
(crimson) were well represented. % 

Mr. C. H. Rigg, St. Albans, was success* 
ful in Class 31 for a basket of cut Roses, 
showing remarkably well grown blooms 0 
Mrs. C. Lamplough, which we thought 
somewhat too heavy for basket arrangement. 

Mr. Henry Balfour, Headington Hill, Ox= 
ford, won the Lamplough Challenge Cup for 
12 blooms distinct (Class 30) with a very 
smart-looking set of blooms, including H. V. 
Machin, Mildred Grant, and Mrs. “Charles 
Russell. 

There was keen competition for a Tipe | 
cut Roses (Class 52), and we were please 
to see Mr. H. R. Darlington, of Potters Bail 
carry off the first prize with a group in which 
the single Penzance Briars, Meg Merrilee: 
and Green Mantle, together with Mme. 
Edouard Herriot, Padre, and Independen 
Dav, were represented. 

De M. Lacroze, Roehampton, S.W., wot 
the Dixon Davis Cup for a group of Ro 
with, an original conception comprisin 
arches and baskets of K. of K., Earl Hai 
and Mrs. Henry Morse. . 

Mr. C, C. Williamson, Canterbury, showed 
a superb basket of the ‘large crimson Avoca 
(Class 54), for which a first prize was 
awarded. 

The Mattock Cup (Class 59) was. won b 
Mr. A. C. Turner, Hook Heath, Woking, ioe 
a fresh and well-arranged collection of Roses 
in which the singles Trish Fireflame and Iri 
Elegance were conspicuous. 


NEW ROSES 


There were just afew Roses of outstan¢ 


been taken in making these highly-value 
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distinctions by the judges appointed for this 
special task. , 

The only gold medal awarded on this occa- 
sion was awarded to a Hybrid Tea Rose 
named Marcia Stanhope. This is a Rose of 
Marge size and good quality, and is slightly 
scented. It is strong and erect in growth and 
will be valued because it is pure white. Mr. 
George Lilley is the raiser of this fine novelty. 
A Certificate of Merit was awarded to five 
sorts, each of which is noteworthy; they are 
as follows :— 

SuPERB.—A very large, full bloom of good 

form and of a pleasing flesh-pink colour. Ex- 
hibited by Mr. T. Evans, 89, Shaftesbury 
Avenue, Reading. This variety should have 
a good future. 
_ ELLen Terry.—This is another Hybrid Tea 
Rose and Tea scented. It is a flower of good 
size and beautiful form, and the colour may 
be described as rich cream. It is a strong 
grower. Exhibited by Messrs. Chaplin Bros., 
Ltd., Waltham Cross. 

Mrs. Beatty.—-A superb Hybrid Tea Rose 
of large size and good form. The colour is a 
beautiful rich yellow, and as such should be- 
come very popular. Exhibited by Messrs. 
B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 

ETHEL CHAPLIN.—This is. a_ large, - full 
flower of good form, and the colour a rich 
cream—almost primrose. It is a ‘flower of 
considerable refinement and is a Hybrid Tea 
Rec of much promise. Exhibited by Messrs. 
Chaplin Bros., Ltd. 

Crcit.—This is’ described as a Pernetiana 
Rose, and’ is a large, bright, rich yellow 
single; somewhat unique. It will be valued 
for its colour. Exhibited by Messrs. B. R. 
Cant and Sons, Ltd. 

A few other novelties worth mentioning 
are Fragrance, a very free, smallish flower 
of a rosy-crimson colour, sweet scented ; 
Vesuvius, a very branching, single-flowered 
Hybrid Tea Rose of bright crimson colour ; 
Etna, deep rich glowing crimson, with two to 
three rows of florets, sweet scented; Richard 
E. West, primrose-yellow Hybrid Tea, fair 
to medium; Saltaire, a decorative Hybrid 
Tea, very sweet scented, essentially a decora- 
tive variety; and Mabel Turner, a vigorous 
Hybrid Tea, large, full, and of good form, 
colour pale flesh-pink. 
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ARTISTIC CLASSES 


One large tent was’ exclusively devoted to 
table decorations and bowls, in which the 
decorative use of the Rose was charmingly 
exemplified. 


OPEN: CLASSES. 


_. There were seven entrants in the class for a 
dinner-table decoration lightly arranged with 
Rose foliage only. Mr. L. R. May, Oak- 
hurst Road, Waltham Cross, was an easy 
winner of the first prize with a lovely arrange- 
ment, using beautiful blooms of Ophelia 
arranged in most artistic fashion. Second 
prize was won by Miss M. Foden, Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, who showed a light 
arrangement of small blooms of good colour, 
using Mme. Butterfly. Mrs. C. A. Tisdall, 
4, Trevor Road, Woodford Green, was third 
With a dainty arrangement, using Molly 
Sharman Crawford effectively. Fourth prize 
was secured by Mrs. A. R. Bide, Highlands, 
Farnham. 

Four exhibits in the class for a bowl 
of Roses lightly arranged made a pretty dis- 
play. First prize was well won by Miss M. 
Foden, who used Mme. Butterfly to great 
advantage. Mrs. Tisdall was second with a 
rather formal arrangement in which Ophelia 
was used, and Mrs. Bide was placed third 
with a crimson single Rose cut rather too 
soon. 

ie AMATEUR CLASSES. 


~The various displays arranged by lady 
‘members of the Society are always interest- 


\ 
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ing. This year some of their displays were 
especially noteworthy. 

The class for dinner-table decoration, in 
which single-flowered Roses only were used, 
brought out five exhibits of varying artistic 
worth. It is difficult to understand why the 
first prize was awarded to Mrs. A. D. Ruff, 
The Cottage, Sharnbrook, Beds. Irish 
Elegance was arranged in an uninteresting 
arch in the centre of the table and four rustic 
stands at the corners. A_ glorious table 
decoration in whith Isobel was used was 
striking, the colours of the flowers being 
good; there were rather too many flowers, 
however ; this won second prize for Mrs. H. 
Barton, York House, Chappel, Essex. Third 


_ prize was awarded to Mrs. Courtenay Page, 


Earldoms, Enfield, for a superb table decora- 
tion which in our judgment should have been 
placed in the premier position. 

There were no fewer than eight exhibitors 
in the class for.a dinner-table decoration, in 
which any Roses except single-flowered may 
be used. A very lovely decoration secured 
first honours for Mrs. Courtenay Page. It 
was as nearly ideal as possible. Mme. 
Butterfly was the variety used so effectively. 
With dainty blooms of Golden Ophelia a 
pretty display secured second prize for Miss 
E. Griffith, The Nook, Dollis Avenue, Finch- 
ley. The centre bowls were arranged in 
rather flat fashion. Third prize was awarded 
to Mrs. T. Oakley Fisher, Egremont House, 
Sudbury. This lady used Lady Roundway, 
which seemed rather heavy, although the 
colour was rich and good. Fourth prize went 
to Mrs. Chorlton, 11, Edgar Road, Yiewsley. 
Mme. Butterfly was the variety used. 

There were seven competitors in the class 
for a dinner-table decoration the flowers of 
which must be grown without assistance and 
staged by the exhibitor. A display extremely 
rich in colour, in which Sunstar and Emma 
Wright were the varieties used, secured the 
first prize (the Nickerson Prize) for Mrs. C. 
Page. This was a good and effective decora- 
tion. Second prize was secured by Mrs. T. 
Oakley Fisher, who had a charming com- 
bination of Irish Elegance,-Old Gold, and 
Irish Fireflame. Third prize was awarded to 
Mrs. Charlton with Isobel and Ethel James, 
and fourth prize to Mrs. H. Barton with 
Betty Uprichard. 


BOWLS. 

No fewer ‘than nine exhibitors competed in 
the class for a bowl of mixed cut Roses, any 
number of varieties, lightly arranged with 
Rose foliage, grown and staged by the ex- 
hib:tor. "Mrs. Courtenay Page easily led the 
van with a grand bowl in which blooms of 
striking colours were artistically disposed. 
Second prize was awarded to Mrs. H. Barton 
with a fairly good arrangement. Another 
class for a bowl of Roses was represented by 
seven exhibits. Miss M. E. West, Firth 
Dene, Reigate, staged a beautiful arrange- 
ment of Mme. Butterfly and easily secured 
leading honours with a buff-yellow single 
Rose. Mrs. Colston Hale, Virginia Lodge, 
Warminster, won second prize; the arrange- 
ment was excellent. Third prize was awarded 
to Mrs. T. Oakley Fisher with Isobel well 
and artistically disposed. 

The five entrants in the class for a vase of 
cut roses, lightly arranged with Rose foliage, 
made an interesting display. A good first 
was found in Miss M. E. West, who arranged 
dainty blooms of Mme. Butterfly in charm- 
ing fashion. With Ophelia daintily disposed, 
Mrs. Courtenay Page was placed second, and 
with Melody Mrs. A. D. Ruff was awarded 
third prize. 

Another class for a bowl of Roses, lightly 
arranged with Rose foliage but with Small 
buds left on the added foliage at the option 


of the exhibitor, found only two competitors. 
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Fifst prize was won by Mrs. F. Peters with 
Ophelia arranged artistically. 


TRADE GROUPS 


In the class for the large 4o-foot groups 
the honours went to Messrs. Dicksons, New- 
townards, Co. Down, whose magnificent ex- 
hibit carried off the Champion Group Chal- 
lenge Cup. Several lovely unnamed seed- 
lings were included, and several striking 
pillars of Sunstar, Betty Uprichard, and Fred- 
J. Harrison (a fine rich crimson), together 
with bowls of the lovely yellow Betty Hulton 
(which resembles an exaggerated Maréchal 
Neil), Ethel Somerset (a good rose-pink), 
Clara Curtis, K. of K., and many others all 
went to the building up of an exceptionally 
fine exhibit. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, 
Bucks, won the second prize for an excellent 
display, the features of which were some 
pretty arches of the pale pink Joseph Larny 
and Alex Girault, a deep rose-pink climber ; 
columns of Golden Ophelia and climbing 
Mme. E. Herriot, and a centre group of the 
new pink variety Clovelly. 

The Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte- 
Bower, came in a good third, his fine-group 
including some lovely hybrid Musk per- 
petuals, Vanity (a dainty rose-pink), and 
Penelope (creamy-white flushed pink). The 
bright yellow Austrian lutea, Star of Persia, 
and the copper-coloured H.T. Ruth were 
other outstanding features. The fourth prize 
went.to Messrs. J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
Twyford, for a representative group of all the 
best varieties, and a similar and also very fine 
exhibit in,this section was shown by Messrs. 
Benjamn R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 

In the next class, for similar groups but of 
smaller dimensions, Messrs. Chaplin Bros., 
Waltham Cross, were an easy first. A centre 
arch of Paul’s Scarlet Climber, pillars of Mrs. 
H. Bowles (a magnificent pink variety), 
Golden Emblem, and the glorious yellow 
Mabel Morse were. outstanding features in a 
group which contained all the best varieties. 
Messrs. Allen, Norwich, came second with a 
fine representative group which included the 
lovely buff-coloured Independence Day. The 
third prize went to Messrs. W. Easlea and 
Son, Leigh-on-Sea, for a highly meritorious 
exhibit. Other exhibitors in this section were 
Messrs. Henry Morse and Sons, Eaton Nor- 
w:ch, and Messrs. Bunyard, Maidstone. 

For the prizes in the smaller groups, 
measuring 10 feet by 3 feet, the competition 
was exceptionally keen. Messrs. Jarman and 
Co., Chard, took the first prize for an excel- 
lent group, which included all the best 
varieties, and was one of the few exhibits to 
show Mme. E.: Herriot, the once famous 
“ Daily Mail’’ Rose, to perfection. Another 
fine item in this group was the species 
Moyesi, whose deep crimson single flowers 
are followed by a profusion of bright coral 
fruits in the autumn. The second prize went 
to Messrs. R. Harkness and Co., Hitchin, 
whose fine group included a rich splash of 
colour in the lovely single crimson variety 
Vesuvius, and the third prize to Mr. John 
Mattock, Headington, Oxon., for a very 
similar exhibit. _ Splendid groups were also 
exhibited in this section by Messrs» T. P. 
Edwards, Southgate;~ G. ‘Burch,  Peter- 
borough; W. J. Brown, Peterborough; and 
Geo. Longley and Sons, Rainham, Kent. 

In the class for 36 distinct varieties, seven 
stems of each, the A. C. Turner Challenge 
Cup was deservedly won by Mr. John Mat- 
tock, Headington, whose group included 
splendid blooms of the most popular varieties. 
Messrs. J. Jeffries and Sons, Cirencester, 
came second in this section, and Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co., Colchester, third, there 
being no other competitors. 

For a similar class, but of 18 varieties in- 
stead of 36, the first prize went to Mr, Geo. 
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Prince, Longworth, Berks, whose group in- 
cluded fine specimens of the copper-coloured 
Emma Wright and the rich crimson Red 
Cross. Messrs. Geo. Lilley, Cippenham, 
Slough, and Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, 
came second and third respectively in this 
class. 

In the classes for individual blooms the 
entries were particularly numerous and the 
competition very keen. These rows upon 
rows of naked blooms, set out in trays, soon 
become monotonous, and from the hundreds 
of perfect specimens one finds it difficult to 
select varieties for special mention. One 
noticed the same varieties included in many 
of the leading entries, particularly frequent 
being Lord Charlemount (rich  cherry- 
crimson), Mabel Morse (lovely clear yellow), 
Edith Cavell (white), and the splendid deep 
pink Mrs. H. Bowles. Colchester may well 
be proud of its successes in these sections, for 
many of the leading honours went that way, 
the prize winners being as follows :— 


FoR 72 BLOOMS, DISTINCT VARIETIES :— 
1 (Champion trophy for exhibition Roses). Messrs. Frank Cant 
and Co., Colchester. 
2. Messrs. Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 
3, Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester. 
4. Messrs. George Longley and Sons, Rainham, Kent. 


For 36 DISTINCT VARIETIES :— 
1. Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Colchester. 
2. Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons, Colchester. 
3. Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Ltd., Colchester. 


For 48 BLOOMS, DISTINCT :— 
1. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth, Berks (China Trophy and 
Silver Gilt Medal). 
2. Messrs. English and Sons, Gloucester. 
3. Messrs. J. Burrell and Co., Cambridge. 


For 24 BLOOMS, DISTINCT :— 
1. Mr. See J. Hicks, Hurst, Berks (John Hart Memorial 
Cup). 
2. Mr. Ernest Hicks, Wallingford, Berks. 
3. Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross. 


For 8 DISTINCT VARIETIES :— 
1, Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth, Berks. 
2. Mr. H. Drew, Longworth, Berks. 
3. Messrs. English and Sons, Gloucester. 
4. Messrs, Jarman and Co., Chard. 


For 18 BLOOMS, DISTINCT TEA AND NOISETTE VARIETIES :— 
1. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth (D’Ombrain Challenge Cup). 
2. Mr. H. Drew, Longworth. 
3. Messrs. G. Longley and Sons, Rainham, Kent. 


For 12 NEW VARIETIES; DISTRIBUTED SINCE 1920:— 
1. Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst (Kilbee-Stuart Challenge Cup). 
2. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth. 
3. Messrs. English and Sons, Gloucester. 


For 12 BLOOMS, DISTRIBUTED SINCE 1920:— 
1. Mr. Elisha J. Hieks, Hurst, Berks. 
2. Messrs. B. R Cant and Sons, Colchester. 
3. Mr. George Prince, Longworth, Berks. 


For 1 BASKET CONTAINING 1 VARIETY OF H.P. :— 
1. Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester, for ‘‘ Snow Queen.” 
2. Mr. J. Cranfield Parker, Dedham, Essex, for ‘Hugh 
Dickson.” 
3. Mr. Henry Drew, Longworth, for ‘‘ Hugh Dickson.” 


For 1 BASKET, CONTAINING 1 VARIETY OF H.T. :— 


1. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth, for ‘‘C. J. Shea” (pink). 

2. Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester, for ‘‘ Mrs. Henry 
Morse.” 

3. Messrs. S. M. McGredy and Sons, Portadown, for ‘‘ Courage ” 
(rich-erimson). 

4. Mr. John Mattock, Headington, for ‘‘ Admiration.” 


For 1 BASKET, CONTAINING 1 VARIETY OF T. OR N. :— 
1. Mr. John Mattock, Headington, for ‘‘ Mrs. Foley Hobbs.” 
2. Mr. Henry Drew, Longworth, for ‘‘ Mrs. Foley Hobbs.” 
3. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth, for ‘‘ Mrs. C. Hall.” 
4, Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Colchester, for ‘‘Mme. Jules 
Gravereaux.”’ 


For A BASKET CONTAINING 1 VARIETY OF ANY TYPE PUT 
INTO COMMERCE AFTER 1918 :— 

1. Mr. H. Drew, Longworth (Brayfort Challenge Cup), for 
‘“Mrs. Henry Morse.” 

2. Messrs. S. M. McGredy and Sons, Portadown, for ‘‘ Mrs. 
Courtney Page.” 

3. Mr. John Mattock, Headington. for ‘* Mrs. E. J. Hudson.” 

4. Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, for ‘‘Mrs. H. B. 
Darlington.” 


FOR 7 BASKETS OF CUT ROSES, 7 DISTINCT VARIETIES :— 


1. Messrs. Chaplin Bros.. Waltham Cross. 
2. Mr. J. Cranfield Parker, Dedham, Essex. 


For 3 BASKETS OF CUT ROSES, 3 DISTINCT VARIETIES :— 
1. Mr. John Mattock, Headington. 
2. Mr. George Lilley. Cippenbam, Slough. 
3. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth. 


IN THE CLASS FOR POLYANTHA DWARF VARIETIES THERE 
WERE VERY FEW ENTRIES, THE WINNERS BEING :— 


1. Mr. Geo. Prince, Longworth. 
2. Mr. H. Drew; J. ongworth. 
3. Messrs. W. and J. Brown, Peterborough. 


* 


In the main glass corridor and large conservatory were several 
excellent trade exhibits of Carnations, Sweet Peas, Delphiniums, 
Dahlias, and other flowers, which considerably brightened up 
the northern entrance to the show. 


All correspondence on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Hditor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8 Bouverie Street, 
London, H.0., and not to individuals. 
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In a Corner of the Maritime Alps 


By T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 386) 


FTER first seeing the Viola the track, 

or parts of it, was through a suc- 
cession of stony basins partly filled 
with snow and with a ,ridge in front of 
you over each ‘‘ top’’ until one began to 
wonder if there was a possible end; but the 
Col de la Ciriegia was eventually reached, 
with its view into France, which, unfor- 
tunately, was not very clear. The track on 
the French side was very steep, leading down 
to a small lake a considerable distance below. 
A little time was spent searching about in 
the vicinity of the Col, and while no trace of 
Saxifraga florulenta was seen, odd plants. 
were seen of another rarity belonging to these 
regions, Thlaspi limosellzfolium with lovely 
rosy: pink flowers and green, somewhat 
‘“‘sappy’’ foliage, altogether different from the 
closer and more compact rosettes of the more 
widely distributed T. rotundifolium. Saxi- 
fraga pedemontana, which had also been 
noticed on the way up, was tucked into the 


rocky crevices, with its beautiful green 
rosettes and large, pure white clustered 
flowers (somewhat similar to S.. Wal- 


lacei), and the not specially attractive mossy 
S. moschata; Primula viscosa, and odd late 
flowers of Soldanella alpina. 


Another visit to this pass was made five 
days later, but the weather, which had been 
fine between, was worse than ever, the top 
just being attained in time to be “ enveloped 
in a mist.’”? This cleared temporarily, and a 
little searching in the hard, rocky cliff faces 
resulted in one large rosette of the “ Ancient 
King,’’ S. florulenta, being found sand- 
wiched hard in a vertical crevice of a very 
hard igneous rock; also some dead rosettes 
round about. From what little was seen of it 
it seemed as if it required an expert ‘‘ rock 
climber ’’~to search it out on the steep cliff 
faces and not a very ordinary pedestrian. 
However, it was some satisfaction to have 
seen this very ancient and rare, large, vivid- 
green longifolia-like rosetted Saxifraga in its 
native haunts, probably the only place likely 
for it to be on view, seeing that it is difficult 
to make happy even in the best of Alpine 
gardens. S. retusa occurred sparingly, 
with its deep claret-coloured flowers hard on 
the dwarf, prostrate leaves... Phyteuma 
pauciflorum, tight in cracks of the rocks, odd 
flowers of dwarf Gentiana -verna (brachy- 
phylla), cushions of Silene acaulis excarpa, 
and a quantity of the pretty white flowers of 
Chrysanthemum alpinum were also seen. 


Although a good part of the day was before 
me it looked so threatening that I decided, 
much against my desire, to return, and had 
hardly got started before a dense mist came 
down right in the worst part of the pass, and 
I had to go very carefully as it was no place 
to be lost in. Fortunately the mist blew off 
when I was in the middle of a snow-bed, but 
only to bring on thunder with heavy rain. 
Luckily shelter was found in a hut high up by 
the pass that had been seen on the way up. 
Two hours or more had to be spent in this 
refuge while the storm worked round the 
Cima Mercantour, Punta dell’Argentera, and 
connecting ridges, the rain coming down in 
torrents. 


Poking about in the hut it was interesting 
and home-like to disturb one of our com- 
monest moths, the Yellow Underwing. It is 
always interesting to come across ‘‘ home 
ties,’’. as they may almost be called, when far 
away in out-of-the-way places. The universal 
pest, the ‘‘ Turnip moth” (Plutella cruci- 


‘up to the summit of the Basso di Druo: 


dry, stony places, and a few Viola calcarata, 
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ferarum), a tiny insect capable of ee a lot. 
of damage in the caterpillar stage, was also 
seen high up, and when the sun was shinin 
at the lower levels such well-known butter- 
flies as the Peacock, Small Tortoise Shell,” 
Red Admiral, and Painted Lady, and the very j 
rare in England Camberwell Beauty. 


On a blazing hot day the route taken was 
one leading up the westerly Valasco Glenan jf 
(8,629 feet), a pass leading from Valdieri to | 
the Tinee Valley, the early part of the route, 
being by way of the ‘‘ char. ’? road, on they 
left bank of the torrent to the Royal Hunting’ 
Lodge. On the way butterflies—Blues, 
Fritillaries, Browns, Skippers, etc., rose in 
clouds from the wet places where water é 
trickled across the track. Just previous to 
reaching the green basin i in which the King’s. 
Hunting Lodge is situate a beautiful waterl 
fall is seen, and in the background a very 
fine view of the mountains through which the 
pass eventually leads. A large herd of cattle’ 
seemed to have their headquarters in the 
buildings belonging to the King’s Hunting 
Lodge, and naturally most of the interesting 
flowers had,been closely grazed off, as flowers” 
in the pasturage were few ‘and far between, 
an exception at this high level being the ye 
fine masses of Dianthus  neglectus that” 
showed up brilliantly in some of the more 
stony parts of the pastures. In wet places ; 
by the stream Cardamine asarifolia was fine, 
and quite a quantity of the. white flowers of. 
Ranunculus aconitifolius. The pretty white 
flowered Achillea rupestris was plentiful in~ 


ni i 


‘mostly yellow-flowered, were noticed. The 
track: mounted steeply up, zig- zagging 
through Pines for a considerable height, with 
another lovely cascade and views of the moun- 
tains to the south, with. considerable snow 
lying on the northern slopes. 


The lake of Valscura was ébentually . 
reached well above the Pine region. The 
lakes were the attraction, as one usually” : 
associates the high Alpine lakes with precious 
Alpine plants. The surroundings of five little | 
lakes on either side of the pass were investi-_ 
gated, but proved most disappointing after the: 
arduous toiling of some hours in the hot sun 
over the rough, stony track. Viola num- 
mularizfolia was here peeping out of the: 
rocky track, and some plants that had settled” 
in the cracks a a large rock provided a lovely 
flower picture with their short-stemmed, up-_ 
right, round, blue flowers. On and about the 
summit of the pass the few interesting plants 
include Saxifraga pedemontana, S. bryoides, 
Thlaspi limosellzefolium, odd Primula mar- 
ginata, and what appeared to be a form of P. 
viscosa,: with long, narrow, green, stick 
leaves ; a few Myosotis alpestris, a plant very 
little seen in the Maritimes: 


In dropping down the steep track to the 
lakes on the west side of the pass odd flowers” 
of Gentiana acaulis were seen, and quantities _ 
of the tomentose-leaved Adenostylos leuco- 
phylla, with its pink-clustered flower heads. 
On the homeward journey a Marmot (often 
heard but very rarely seen) was disturbed 
at close quarters, and it was interesting ta 
watch it as it somewhat awkwardly scuttled 
away over «the rocks. Apart from the 
sparsity of the higher plants the day was 
most enjoyable one, with lovely. views and 
scenery and the exquisite freshness of the air, 
which you miss so much when you set down t 
into the plains. i 


: (To_be continued.) 
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| Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
| in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
ei fo low these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
_ addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
- addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
| the name and address being added to each. As 
| GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
_ advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
_ to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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ee _ Answers to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 












































| PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


| Manuring a garden 
_have about 3,000 Rose plants, a rock garden, 
a wild garden, and five quite large herbaceous 
| borders and lawns, and would like to know 
‘the simplest way of fertilising. I would 
' esteem it a favour if you would let me know 
gw hat you consider the best thing to use. 

. Mrs. O. Myeatr. 
_ Chalet de Buzenval, 
Rue du 1g Janvier, Garches, S.-et-O. 


_ [We are unable to recommend a fertiliser 
_~ which would be suitable for the various pur- 
_ poses mentioned. For Roses you cannot do 
better than use one of the compounded 
-manures manufactured for that particular 
“purpose and sold by different well-known 
‘firms. Fertilisers for lawns come under the 
\same heading, and produce satisfactory re- 
“sults when directions for use are strictly fol- 
‘lowed. As you fail to state the nature of your 
oil we regret being unable to supply you 
' with a formula for the making of a suitable 
'manure for herbaceous borders, but if you 
= apply to a firm of manure merchants and 
| state your requirements a manure suited to 
the soil will be supplied. With regard to the 
rock garden, this should not be manured on 
|'the same principle-as a herbaceous border, 
| for instance, as for some subjects it is not 
|, required and to others harmful. For such 
§ things as may be manured, Clay’s Fertiliser 
may be employed, but as this is a powerful 
‘stimulant directions for use should be strictly 
| adhered to. If you consult our. advertising 
‘columns you will there find the names and 

addresses of several well-known makers of 


rr 


| In my wind-swept garden I have two long 
borders, each 3 feet 6 inches wide, one getting 
| the whole of the morning sun and the other 
“the whole of the afternoon sun up to sunset; 
soil of a loamy character. The Violas, about 
our dozen different kinds, get blown down 
every time there is a high wind, and, the 
plants never seem to be properly anchored in 
‘the ground and the Roses get badly cut about 
when windy. 3 


oN A Many Years’ SUBSCRIBER. 


~trench iand deepen the soil, and at the same 
‘time to manure it. If, as you say, the soil is 
amy, you should have no difficulty in grow- 
g plants. Depth of soil is what is wanted, 
id if you follow the advice. given above you 
ould have no difficulty whatever.—Eb.| 


10w Pelargoniums | 

I should be. glad to know if the. old- 
fashioned Pelargoniums just going out of 
loom should be cut now and grown on or 
ft till next spring; also the time for re- 
jotting. I have no. heat in the greenhouse. 


[We are supposing that you mean what are 
lown as the Show or Fancy Pelatgoniums. 


_ 


I have just laid out a garden in. which 1 


Unless they are cut back they will be very 
thin and leggy next year, for pinching the 
tops will only cause them to push out new 
shoots immediately below the spot from 
which the point has been removed. Directly 
the flowers are over you should stand them 
outdoors in a sunny spot, giving but little 
water. When the wood has become firm cut 
them down hard, and when the voung 
growths show they must be repotted into 
smaller-sized pots than they had been flowered 
in.. In repotting, the plants should be shaken 
clear of the soil and any straggling roots cut 
back. As potting soil use two parts of good 
loam to one part of leaf-soil and silver sand. 
When potted the plants may be stood in.a 
frame close up to the glass and dewed over 
night and morning. Given this treatment 
the plants will grow away freely until, by the 
end of August, they should be ready to go 
into their flowering-pots, the size of which 
will depend on the strength of the plants. 
Good specimens can be grown in 6-inch pots. 
Green-fly is very liable to attack this section 
of Pelargonium. If unchecked it does a deal 
of harm, and a sharp look-out must be kept. 
Vaporising is the best antidote.—A. G.] 


Sternbergia macrantha 

In your issue of June 14th -C. Prentis, 
Sittingbourne, inquires about Sternbergia 
macrantha. 
van Tubergen, Junr.,. Haarlem, Holland. 
All communications should be addressed to 


his sole agents, R. Silberrad and Son, 660, | 


Commercial Road, London, E. 14. 
. Poi 

Oriental Poppies dying 

(W. Guntrip)—Your Oriental Poppies 
have been too long in one place, and the soil 
has become thoroughly exhausted. It is ad- 
visable always to have young plants coming 
on. This Poppy is very liable to perish if the 
soil is heavy and a deal of rain has fallen. 


Black spot on Roses 
(E. C. W.).—Your Roses have fallen a 
prey to black spot. It is more than likely 


_ due to an excess of atmospheric moisture 


and a cold night temperature. A spraying 
next season, before the disease shows itself, 
with Bordeaux mixture would lessen the at- 
tack if it did not stop it. All prunings and 
dead leaves should be collected and burned. 


Sweet Peas failing 

(Tweed Bank).—The leaves show signs of 
the disease known as “‘ streak.’ This is 
bound to appear more or less, and the best 
thing to do when a plant has got it is to pull 
it up and destroy. A certain preventive of the 
above is as yet unknown, but the grower 
may be pretty free from it by deep cultivation, 
so that there comes little or no necessity for 
applving water at the roots. 


Freesias 

(F. M. Cooper).—The great thing with 
these useful spring-flowering plants is to 
bring them on very gradually at first, as, if 
hurried in the least, failure is sure to follow, 
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the flower-stems not appearing, and, if they 
do, they are weak and puny. ‘The best way 
is to place the bulbs, after they have been 
potted, in quite a cool greenhouse, covering 
them with Cocoa-fibre and keeping them 
fairly dry until growth begins, when they 
may be removed to an intermediate house. 
Freesias ought to be potted up as soon as the 
bulbs can be obtained. If kept in a cdol store 
they may be potted as late as March with 
good results. When the flowers are over, - 
the! plants must be watered as before, even 
giving a little liquid-manure occasionally. 
Keep this up till the leaves begin to turn 
yellow and show signs of dying off, when the 
water supply must be lessened. Directly they 
are quite dormant discontinue watering 
altogether. At the end of August shake 
them out and repot after having removed all 
the small ones, which may be grown on to 
flowering size. The bulbs are now so cheap 
that many people throw the bulbs away after 
flowering and purchase again the following 
season. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Kalmia latifolia 


(Geo. W. Pearce).—This is the name of the 
specimen you send. It is easily increased 
from cuttings of the young shoots inserted in 
sandy peat and placed in a shady situation 
under a hand-glass or by seeds sown in 
shallow pans of sandy peat and kept in a 
frame until the seedlings are fit to handle, 
when they may be gradually hardened off and 
transferred to the open air. It is known as 
the Calico bush. It does best in a moist, 


peaty soil. 
FRUIT 


Yellows in Peaches 

(H. M.).—The tree is affected with a 
disease known as yellows, for which no cure 
has yet, so far as we are aware, been found. 
Your best plan is to dig up and burn the tree, 
being careful to remove all roots from the 
soil at the same time, as their presence may 
contaminate whatever fruit-tree you may 
plant in its stead. If possible avoid planting 
another species of stone fruit on the same 
SIE. 


Treatment of. Peach and Nectarine 
laterals 

(A. H. Maude).—Pinch all sublaterals 
back to one leaf or bud and cut away the 
portion of wood so left at pruning time. 
Some growers break them out when quite 
young and succulent, but we prefer leaving 
them as advised, when they push out from 
wood or shoots which will become next sea- 
son’s fruiting wood. Now the weather has 
become warmer you may certainly leave the 
ventilators partly open throughout the night 
if there is no desire to hurry the ripening of 
the fruit. Syringing the trees twice daily is 
a correct and excellent practice in warm 
weather. 


Pears failing 

(Clutterbuck).—The cause of ithe Pears be- 
coming abnormal in appearance and even- 
tually dropping is because they are infested 
with the maggots of the Pear midge (Diplosis 
pyrivora), which destroy the interior portion 
of the affected fruits. The eggs are laid by 
the female insect in the blossoms when open, 
and are enclosed when they set and the fruits 
develop, which fact preyents anything being 
done to effect their destruction or from 
hatching out and destroying the fruit. The 
only. remedy is to pick off all swollen or 
abnormal fruits and burn them, and the same 
with regard to all which have fallen as the 
adult insects hibernate in the soil beneath the 
trees. Stir the soil frequently and dust it 
with quicklime occasionally. Strewing the 
surface with kainit occasionally from the end 
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of February till the end of June is also re- 
commended. Washes or insecticides are of 
no savail. 


Peach-tree leaves blistered 


(Mrs. E. Chapman).—Y our trees are suffer- 
ing from what is known as blister. The only 
known remedy is to pick off the affected 
leaves. ‘As the weather gets warmer the 
trees will cease to bear such leaves, and the 
growth will be quite healthy, though in some 
seasons the damage done is sufficient to ruin 
the crop. The best remedy of all is to plant 
the trees*on walls that are not exposed to 
cold winds or to protect them in some way, 
such as with fish-netting. A glass coping 
fixed on the wall just before the trees come 
into bloom, removing this again in June, has 
also been found to prevent blister. Syringing 
with Sunlight Soap and water has been re- 
commended if begun directly the blight 
shows itself, and continue nightly for three 
weeks. The soap seems to destroy the blight 
and prevent the blistering of the leaves. 


Diseased Apple-trees 


(M. A.).—Your box containing shoots, 
leaves, and trusses of dead leaves from Apple 
Stirling Castle duly to hand. The most seri- 
ous trouble present is Apple scab (Vanturia 
ineequalis). Some of the leaves have dark, 
sooty patches about the veins. That is part 
of the fungus. From those dark patches 
spores are produced which infest other leaves 
on the same tree and also other Apple-trees 
growing near. Later the disease attacks the 
fruit, causing scab. The fungus lives 
through the winter in the wood that is now 
producing the diseased leaves. Your trees 
should be sprayed at once with lime sulphur 
at summer strength. Obtain a good brand 
of 1.3 sp. gr. and use_according to direc- 
tions. Another trouble present is Apple leaf 
scorch. This is causing the brown, dead 
patches in your leaves. The cause of this is 
physiological and is not due to an organism. 
We believe that some soils in your district 
contain a large amount of magnesium and a 
poor supply of potash. This may have some- 
thing to do with the leaf scorch present. We 
should advise a dressing of sulphate of potash 
at the rate of 1 oz. per square yard. Apply 
now as a top-dressing to your soil, and hoe in 
after application. There were also two in- 
sects in the box which do a considerable 
amount of damage to Apples, namely, Winter 
Moth and Apple Tortrix, both in the cater- 
pillar stage. 


Pear Leaf blister mite 


(E. M. Simmons).—The leaves of your 
Pear-trees are infested with the Pear-leaf 
blister mite (Phytoptus Pyri), and the best 
thing you can do is to pick them off and burn 
them. On the other hand, if they are too 
numerous for this to be done spray them with 
a suitable insecticide as soon as the fruit has 
set. An excellent insecticide for this purpose 
is soluble paraffin, which procure and mix 
according to directions, and apply in the 
form of a spray, being careful. to thoroughly 
wet the under as well as the upper surface of 
the leaves with it. Repeat the operation 
three or four times, allowing an interval of 
four or five days to elapse between éach 
spraying. In the winter well spray the trees 
when the leaves have fallen with the well- 
known caustic alkali wash. 


Mildew on Strawberries 

(Miss L. T. Hare).—Mildew on Straw- 
berries is a troublesome disease to. combat 
when it attacks a plantation. . It is generally 
caused either by drought (as is evidently the 
case with your plants) or the reverse con- 
ditions, or as a result of the plantation being 
in a low and damp position. Some varieties 
are more addicted to it than others, and if 
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once the fruits become affected they are prac- 
tically ruined. In gardens the best way to 
deal with a bad attack is to destroy the plants 
and make another bed as far removed from 
the old one as possible. Care should also be 
taken to procure the runners from a clean 
source. With a large area to deal with, de- 
stroying the plantation may be impracticable. 
If so, we should advise you to keep a sharp 
look-out, and as soon as you see the slightest 
signs of the pest to spray the leaves with 
liver of sulphur (sulphide of potassium), using 
it at the rate of 1 oz. to 3 gallons of water. 
Apply this in the form of a spray, thoroughly 
wetting both the top and undersides of the 
leaves. As soon as the crop has been gathered 
cut away at once all the oldest of the foliage 
and runners to allow of a free circulation of 


air. A. G. 


Peach-tree leaves falling 

(Cecil Samuda).—The falling or shedding 
of the Peach leaves in the manner described 
may be due either to an attack of red-spider 
or to the fact of a portion of the tree being 
affected with the silver leaf disease. We 
think your best course is to call in a practical 
man living in your locality, get him to make 
a close examination of the trees, and be 
guided by his advice. 


VEGETABLES 3 


Grubs in Cauliflower stems 

(J. R. C.).-The grubs in the.stems of 
the Cauliflower plants are the larva of the 
Turnip gall weevil, a difficult pest to contend 
with. We find the best thing to prevent at- 
tack is, once the plants are well above ground, 
to frequently dust the soil between the drills 
in the seed-bed with soot, and occasionally 
to sprinkle a little artificial manure. This 
acts as a deterrent and wards off attack. 


Tomato leaves curling 
(A. F. S.).—There is nothing wrong in the 
tips of the plants curling. This habit is the 


more noticeable at this time, when growth 


is rapid. Give, your greenhouse plenty of air, 
by night as well as by day, and there should 
then be an improvement in the way the fruits 
set and swell. 


Cucumbers bitter 


(W. J. H.).—Where the wants of the plants 
are properly attended to there is no bitterness 
of the fruits. Sluggish root-action is the 
main cause of bitterness. This may arise 
through dryness at the roots or from a low 


temperature in the root run and atmosphere. . 


If the heat declines-in the bed.and too much 
water, is given the growth will almost cease 
and. the fruits be bitter. To be good and 
crisp Cucumbers should be grown quickly. 
The best-flavoured Cucumbers are those 
which are quickly grown in a close, warm 
house, though they may- lose some. of their 
firmness when kept long after having been 
cut unless the ends are placed in water. ‘If 
bitterness arises from dryness at the roots a 
good soaking of water will remove it in 24 
hours. Like most other things, Cucumbers 
require regular, steady treatment, and_ no 
check in any way. ATG 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Zinc collars as protection against slugs 


{ see that mention is often made in your 
invaluable paper of zinc collars to protect 
small ‘plants from slugs. I shall be very 
much obliged if I can be told where they can 
be got, and-how high the collars ought to be 
above the earth to prevent slugs from scaling 
them. I find lime and soot of very little use 
this year. Mrs. .H. P. 

Forest Row. 


[Messrs. Wm. Wood and Son, Ltd., Tap- 
low, have made zinc collars as a protection 


soil should be good enough to carry on the 


~ here the policy of most gardeners is ruthless 
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against slugs. In some cases the collars have 
been joined up to make one piece, in other 
cases the joint has not been made, for the 
reason, we believe, of easily putting the 
collar into position. The collars have also 
been made in plain zinc and in perforated 
zinc. It is rather an expensive method of 
protection against slugs, and for that reason 
a big sale, so far, has not been experienced, — 
but Messrs. Wm. Wood and ‘Son state that 
they will be glad at.any time to make them 3 


a 


to clients’ special requirements.] 


Paris green 
(A. F. S.).—It is best to buy this instead of 
trying to make it. It is sold as a dry powder 
of aS a paste containing 7o per cent. to 80° 
per cent. of the powder. The paste is much_ 
the more convenient and safer for handling. 
Paris green nearly always causes some 
scorching of the leaves, often to a serious 
extent. This may be diminished, though not 
altogether prevented, by the addition of lime. 
Use it as follows :—Paris green paste, $ 0Z. 
to 1 oz.; lime, 1 oz.; water, 10 gallons, Put 
the paste into a pail and stand it on a stool 
in the centre of a tub. While stirring the 
contents of the pail with a flat piece of wood) 
pour water into it and let this overflow into 
the tub. The water will carry over only the 
finer particles, leaving all lumps in the pail. 
These are broken up by further stirring. The 
lime may then be added to the mixture. It 
should be kept well stirred during use. 


SHORT REPLIES | 


Geo. W. Pearce.—Tricuspidaria lanceolata. 
(syn. Crinodendron Hookeri) can be in- 
creased in the autumn from cuttings of half- 
ripened wood placed in a close frame with 
gentle bottom heat. (2) The best book for 
your purpose is ‘‘ Trees and ‘Shrubs, Hardy, 
in the British Isles,” two vols., by W. J. 
Bean, from John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


R. G.—No, you must not apply liquid- 
manure to newly-planted Roses. Only to 
established bushes can liquid-manure be 
given. If the border has been well made the 


“plants for several years. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


W. H. Drake.—We do not undertake to 
‘name florist flowers. ‘8 

Notcib.—1, Lychnis Viscaria’ fl.-pl.; 2; 
Clematis sp. 

H. N., Coventry.—Your Hydrangea is H. 
Veitchi. a 

J. Beecroft.—1, Syringa japonica; 2, 
Diervilla (Weigela) grandiflora variegata; 3, 
“Diervilla (Weigela) Eva Rathke; 4, Berberis 
sp. Must see flowers. 

W. R. J.—1, Campanula Portenschlagiana 
(syn. ‘C.  muralis var. bavarica); 2, 
Campanula pusilla pallida (syn. C. Bellardii 
pallida); 3, Campanula garganica; 4, Sedum 
glaucum=S. hispanicum. 


a 


TRADE NOTE ‘ 


There are folk whose interest in every- 
thing that, grows will even go so far as to 
include many of the less virulent weeds. The 
garden path, however, is another story, and 


extermination. One of the best-known weed- 
killers is the ‘‘ Eureka” brand, introduced 
many years ago and still in great demand, 
Being in powder form and of double strength 
in solution (1 in so), it is both convenient to 
handle and a thoroughly efficient eradicator 
of objectionable weeds and Mosses in paths. 
Most. sundriesmen stock ‘‘ Eureka’”’ goods, 
but difficulties can be overcome by inquiries 
of the makers, Tomlinson and Hayward, 
Ltd., Lincoln. g 
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| The Ashford Horticultural Society found 
| themselves in difficulties this’ year, as the 
‘show field was refused and there was no 
‘other available. The difficulty has, how- 
ever, been surmounted and the show is 
fixed for July oth. The Society has decided 
to join hands with the local hospital com- 
“mittee and devote the net proceeds to the aid 
of King Edward’s Hospital at Windsor. It 
will be a much bigger affair, and, given good 
‘weather, a great success is anticipated, as 
‘there is no show in the vicinity which draws 
80. many people. The show has now been 
held for 23 years without.a break. 


‘Darwen. 

| The “G.I.”’ medal was offered at the 
‘Darwen Show for most points in the cut 
‘bloom section, and was secured by Messrs. 
C. Eatough and Son. X 


‘Dipspury. 

& Thé, Royal Lancashire 
} Society's Show is being held this year at 
} Mauldeth Road, Withington, from July 26th 
‘to August 4th. In view of the fact that the 
} latter date is Bank Holiday—the day on 
} which the Didsbury Show always has been 
fheld—the Committee have reluctantly de- 
cided not to hold the local show this. year. 
This decision ‘has. been arrived at after 


having taken into full sconsideration the 
ourtesy due to the Royal Lancashire 
§ Agricultural Society. It is usual for local 


Bsocieties to support the Royal Lancashire 
Agricultural Society when the County Show 
fis held in their immediate neighbourhood. 
The Committee, therefore, appeal for con- 
tinued support for the 1925 show, which it is 
Phoped to make a greater success. There has 

always been a very fine horticultural section 
Jat the Didsbury Show. 


DuNDEE. 

- The Dundee Horticultural Society «are 
holding*their annual show at Magdalen Green 
from August 28th to 30th, and the Chrys- 
anthemum exhibition on November 21st and 
22nd. An extremely good syllabus of lec- 
tures, etc., has been sarranged by this 
Society. The subjects include :—‘ Annuals,”’ 
“ The best and newer varieties of herbaceous 
flowers,”’ ‘‘ Mendelism,”’ etc. The annual 
excursion will take place next month, when 
fa visit will be paid to Dunira Gardens, 
| eas The library of this Society con- 
}tains 200 volumes treating on Horticulture 


}members it is lodged in the Dundee Refer- 


ipresentation of the card of membership. 


Ef 

‘East ANGLIAN. | pole 4 
| “Mr. Chas. H. Hooney, of the Rosary, 
}Mulbarton, will be giving a lecture on Roses 
at the East Anglian Society on July 9th, and 
Mr. T. Notley, head gardener at Catton 
ark, will speak on ‘‘ Annuals and other 

Jlants grown as annuals ’”’ on August 13th. 
| HAmpstEap. yet 
The annual summer flower show of the 
} Hampstead Garden Suburb Horticultural 
ociety took place on June 28th. The exhibits 
showed a marked dricrease over last year, both 
quality and quantity, and the show proved 
reat success. It is not perhaps surprising 
that the many pretty gardens of the suburb 
Should bring *together a remarkably fine col- 
} lection of blooms, but what does surprise one 
o.find so many new varieties. All the 
st novelties in Roses, Sweet Peas, and 
her flowers were there to prove that the 
| 'fampstead gardeners believe in keeping well 
| Up-to-date. Some fine Delphiniums, Irises, 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


and mixed herbaceous flowers, beautifully 
arranged, were a feature of the show, and a 
lovely bunch of brilliant Mme. E. Herriot 
Roses, arranged in a pretty powder-blue vase 
by the energetic Secretary, Mr. Merriman, 
proved a centre of attraction. When asked 
how he accounted for the extra fine colour of 
these blooms Mr. Merriman briefly replied, 
“* Dried blood.”’ 


LEVEN. 

On account of lack of competition it has 
been. decided to suspend the annual show at 
Leven Valley (near Ulverston). It is hoped, 
however, to hold the show next year. 


LYDBROOK. ; 


We also regret to learn that after 27 years 
of success the Lydbrook and District Flower 
Show has been abandoned,*owing to lack of 
support. 


LsM.S. 


An important forward movement has been 
inaugurated jin connection with the various 
horticultural ‘societies affiliated to the London 
Midland and Scottish Railway, and an im- 
portant federation has been formed which 
will give impetus to the interest so long as- 
sociated with the gardening interests fostered 
by, the various branches of this big railway 
company. 


NEWCASTLE. 


As usual, 
secured the 
lecturers for 


the Newcastle Society have 
assistance of several first-class 
their programme. Mr. T. A. 
Lawrenson gave a talk on | ‘‘ Hardy 
Perennials’? on June 24th, and Mr. W. E. 
Anderson, F.R.H.S., Dip. Hort., will speak 
on ‘‘ Gooseberries to show and grow”’ on 
July 22nd. 


RAMSDEN. 

Ramsden and Downham Horticultural 
Society has included some excellent hints on 
“how to stage exhibits’? in its prize 
schedule :— 


Show Currants in bunches as grown, and 
stage on leaves on a shallow plate. 

Black Grapes show best on white paper. 
White Grapes on pink. 

‘Cauliflowers look best in the form of a 
pyramid on Moss or Parsley. 

Peas should be arranged in the form of a 
pyramid. 

Vegetables show well 
Parsley, or Moss. 

Potatoes should be even in size. 

Apples stage well on Fig leaves raised on 
cotton wool. Do not rub off the natural 
bloom nor polish them. 

Brussels Sprouts look well when shown in 


on green velvet, 


a pyramid. y (> 
The roots of Beets and Turnips should face 
outwards. 


Three pods of Peas only left on a plant will 
secure large pods. ! 

Onions selected for exhibition should be of 
even size, well ripened, and of good 
shape. Thick necks should be discarded. 

During very hot spells see that exhibition 
Cabbages are afforded some sort of shade, 
and protect against slugs with soot or 
lime. 

Display vour collection as tastefully as 
possible. Never try to hide defects. 


ROwDITCH. 

‘Part of the proceeds of the Rowditch Gar- 
den Society Show are to be given to the 
Derbyshire Hospital for women. In order to 
swell the fund resulting from the show ex- 
hibitors are being asked to allow some, if not 
all, of their produce to be sold at the conclu- 
sion of the show on August 23rd. 
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St. ALBANS. 

The St. Stephen’s Horticultural Society 
(St. Albans) is fortunate in having Mr. F. W. 
Miles, author of ** Jottings from a Gardener’s 
Notebook,” as Secretary. The schedule, 
which has just been issued, contains some 
very pointed hints to exhibitors :— 

Always trust the judges, and remember 
that their decisions are final. 

Stage your exhibit according to schedule 
and make sure that it is properly labelled. 

Pods of Runner Beans, Broad Beans, and 
Peas cannot be too long, but they must be 
young and tender. 

Potato exhibitors must bear in mind that 
the judges consider that medium-sized, 
shapely examples of the humble tuber are 
superior to large misshapen specimens. 

Large Onions are desirable, but they, must 
be well ripened, free from blemish, and quite 
hard to gain the blue riband. 

Typical specimens of Cauliflowers, Cab- 
bages, Vegetable Marrows, and Turnips are 
greatly superior to the huge examples some- 
times exhibited. 

-In the Fruit Classes it is important to 
exhibit specimens as nearly as possible even 
in size and quite fresh. 

When selecting Roses, Carnations, and 
Sweet Peas for‘show give preference to those 
with well-developed colour, uniform petals, 
and clean foliage. 

Finally, study this schedule well and make 
vour entry clear, and post it so that it reaches 
the Secretary by the date specified on the 
entry form, 


STOCKPORT, 

A very comprehensive programme has been 
arranged by the Stockport Horticultural 
Society. Some eight visits will be paid to 
various large gardens in the vicinity, and 
during the autumn and winter two lectures 
will be delivered each month on interesting 
subjects, in addition to three exhibitions :— 
July 26th (Roses and Sweet Peas), September 
2oth (herbaceous flowers, fruit, and vege- 
tables),, and November 29th (Chrysanthe- 
mums). We congratulate this ‘Society on an 
extremely valuable syllabus. 


SUTTON COLDFIELD. 

Monthly competitions from May to Novem- 
ber’ are included in the programme of the 
Sutton Coldfield Gardeners’ Mutual Improve- 
ment Association, in addition to several lec- 
tures and discussions during the other 
months of the year. Members must attend 
six meetings before exhibiting in any of the 
various classes. 


WALLINGFORD. 

The Royal Berks Horticultural Society will 
be holding their show on August 2oth in the 
Castle Grounds, Wallingford, by kind per- 
mission of Miss Hedges. One of the attrac- 
tions will be the Reading Temperance Prize 
Band, which won the Crystal ‘Palace 
Challenge Cup. 


WALTON-ON-THAMES. 

Owing to the fact that it has been impossi- 
ble to secure the use of a suitable ground, 
Walton-on-Thames Horticultural Association 
have decided not to hold a show this year. 


Gardening Appointments 


Mr. W. Perry, formerly of Whitney Court 
Gardens, Hereford, as gardener at Lindin 
Hill, Kilngreen, Twyford, Berks. 


Captain E. A. Saunprers, D.S.O., F.R.H.S., 
from Great Stukeley Vicarage, Hunting- 
don, as ‘head gardener and _ outdoor 
manager to Mrs. TREMAyNE, The Gardens, 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall 


(July 26th, 1924). 
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Bournemouth and District Adult Schools 


SECOND ANNUAL SHOW 
of Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables 
at BoSCOMBE TEMPERANCE HALL, 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 23rd Note the date 
Special Open Section included. 


Entries to be sent to Miss E. LEWIS, 
Avenue, Bournemouth. 


7, Harrison 


PORTHCAWL ALLOTMENT AND 
GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION 


EIGHTH ANNUAL SHOW 


will be held on 


Wednesday, July 30th, 1924 
Schedules Sr om Hon. Secs.— 
W. EVANS, “Albany,” Queen's Avenue, Porthcawl. 


T. HARDING, 23, Railway Terrace, Porthcawl. 

















E sure that you get British 
Wire Netting, made in the 
factories of the Association and # 
Ss marked with their brand. , 

é Fh N The 

2 MFRS’ ASSOCIATION 


25, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM 4 


BAMBOOS 


CANES PoLES — Ropvs 
Write for Price List— 

A. E. DAVIES & CO., 
164, Lever St., Bath St., City Rd., LONDON, E.C. 




























A NEW PRACTICAL MANUAL FOR MARKET GROWERS 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 


The Lea Valley GCantectonaent of “ The F rit Groweee 





Deny S8vo. 


Choice of Site—Structure of Houses—vVentilating and Heating—Preparation of Borders—Manurial - 
Treatment—Soil  Sterilisation—Propagating—Planting and Stoking—General Culture— Control of 
Common’ Diseases—Trimming and Tying—Clearing and Cleansing of Houses—Picking, Packing, and 
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| Abol Tomato Manure 


When the first trusses of fruit appear, 
| it will be found beneficial to fertilize 
| every week with Abol Tomato Manure at 
the rate of 3 or 4 ozs. per sq. yd., just 
before watering. 

7 Ibs., 2/6; 141bs., 4/-; 28 lbs., 7/-; 56 1bs. 
13/-; 112 Ibs. , 24/-. Trial tin, 1/3, post free. 
Write for Descriptive Folder. 
Abol Limited, 


11, Beltring,, Paddock Wood, Kent 


























Chants 
WEED DESTROYER 


1 gallon 6/- ({ gallon to 60 gallons water). 


WEEDOL +{Powder Weed Killer). 
PESTICIDE & ANTIPEST, for Fruit Trees, 
MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER, Eng. 








King’s Acre Strawberries 


New List of. the Best Varieties,, with helpful Cultural 
Instructions, including all other useful Berries. 


A most useful List, post free on apblication 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., 
HEREFORD. 
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SYNOPSIS OF CONTENTS 


Grading—Organisation of Labour, 


The production of Tomatoes is no longer a novelty or a side-line ; 


specialised branch of intensive horticulture. 
factory, and is run on factory lines. 
and lucid outline of the best cultural methods of growing tomatoes for profit. 
that of the most highly efficient and successful British glasshouses, yet the principles can easily be adapted 
It is written in plain language, and will be found invaluable to growers. 
whether on a large scale or only in a small way, giving exactly the sort of specialised information needed. 
to enable them to achieve success. 


a 





to less ambitious establishments. 





A list of Messrs. Benn’s other Books on Market Gardening will be sent post free on application 


i F RNEST BENN LIMITED, 8, BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, E.C. 4===== 
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it has become an important and 
The modern tomato-growing establishment is practically a 
This little manual gives a necessarily brief but nevertheless complete 
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ORCHARD: caRD Eh 


The maker's name is import- 
ant to all who want the best 
value for money. The best 
is the cheapest, therefore 
insist on having “Cooper” 
products. \ 


COOPER’S 


ARSENATE of LEAD 


PASTE 


For destroying caterpillars 
on fruit trees 
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Cooper’s Nicotine Spray Fluid 
Fungicide Tomato Spray Fluid 
Powder and Liquid Weedkillers. 


Full lists from aid 90h Agents or from 
the manufacturers : 


Willm. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ltd., 
BERKHAMSTED. ~ 
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ORTICULTURAL GLASS 5 

Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 

All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 

J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, © Ss 

31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. ; 

36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. Xu 
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Rival Plant Stake 
H. J, GREENWOOD, F.R.H.S., Proprietor 


(Patented No. 183779.) 
Bracknell, BERKS. 









As used in Royal Botanic 
Gardens. For all plants. 


WILL NOT ROT, WEAR 
OUT, OR BREAK. 





Price 2/G, postage ad. 
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Spraying 


Tt practice of spraying Potato crops 
’ with Bordeaux. or Burgundy mixture 
throughout the mid and later periods 
of their growth has been so thoroughly 
‘tested in this and other countries that there 
jis no longer any real doubt as to their value. 
‘There may be cases in which spraying 
| appears to be other than a success, but in- 
|quiries Bye the Ministry of Agriculture con- 


Nhat these \Pailares are usually susceptible of 
simple explanation. As a broad principle it 
may be stated that spraying is, propor- 


of the necessary operations attending up-to- 
‘date Potato culture. The cost of it is prob- 
Wably less than one-fifth as much per acre as 
| the cost of fertilisers, and may be said to give 
jas good a return, and more, under average 
Hconditions. It may, therefore, well be more 
‘than five times the value of fertilisers, cost for 
cost, in an average season. It is true that 
I the incidence of Potato blight varies consider- 
fably in different seasons and in different parts 
| of ‘the country, and that it is more widely 
spread in wet seasons than in dry ones. 
) To be effective, spraying should be done be- 
fore the blight — ap- 
drs, and should be 
‘continued as often as 
jweath er conditions 
‘make a repetition of it 
necessary. This spray- 
ing is an insurance; 
a the grower who 
a bumper ¢rop as 
Becca will only be 
able to gauge its real 
2... by comparison 
with other crops in his 
district which have not 
been sprayed and have 
ielded » poorly. If 
heavy rains wash the 
ray from the leaves 
‘of the plant the opera- 
tion should be repeated 
K once. This second 
Spraying is the more 
importa. “beeause in 
Wet seasons the fun-— 
gus finds conditions 
favourable for its rapid 
‘multiplication, and it 
vis that which. makes a 
second and sometimes 
a third and fourth 
spraying, imperative. 
Asa general rule crops 
‘should be, sprayed at . 
| tener twice. eats 
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Potatoes Against Blight 


“Both Bordeaux and Burgundy mixtures 
are efficient for the purpose, but where good 
lime is not readily obtainable Burgundy mix- 
ture should be used. The mixtures for spray- 
ing, say,-a one-third acre (50 rods) plot are 
made up as follows :— 

Burcunpy Mrxture.—4 lbs. sulphate of 
copper is dissolved in 5 gallons of water, then 
diluted. up to 35 gallons. In another vessel 
5 lbs. of washing soda are dissolved in 5 gal- 
lons of water and the two solutions. mixed 
together, - 

BorpDEAUX MIxTuRE.—q4 lbs. copper  sul- 
phate, 2 lbs. quick-lime from freshly-burnt 
lumps, and 4o gallons of water. The copper 
sulphate should be dissolved in 35 gallons of 


water, and the lime placed in a separate 
vessel and slaked slowly, making up to 
another five gallons. It should then be 


passed through a fine sieve and added to the 
copper sulphate solution. Iron or zine 
vessels should not be used in making these 
preparations. 

For small areas the sprays are best applied 
by means of a knapsack sprayer, and the 
operator should aim at covering the under as 
well as the upper surfaces of the leaves. On 





Pentstemon Scouleri 


no account should the plants be ‘‘ washed,” 
as it is a mistake to apply too much fluid. 
The thinnest possible covering of the fungi- 
cide is sufficient. If a knapsack sprayer is 
not available a syringe fitted with a nozzle 
which throws a mist-like spray is sufficient 
for small plots. Large fields of Potatoes are 
best covered by a horse-drawn machine. 
Where any kind of spraying is difficult, 
PRCUSEU OY GOLOti e dry-spraying * with a pre- 
pared powder containing copper salts may be 
resorted to. . The dust should be applied 
when the leaves are wet with dew or rain. 

The first spraying of second early and main 
crop Potatoes should. be taken in hand at 
once. The second spraying should be done 
about three weeks after the first. Where the 
crop is found to be damaged by aphides 
spraying should not be carried out. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Pentstemon Scouleri 


HIS is a small semi-shrubby plant of 
twiggy growth. Its large flowers are of 


a slaty bluish-purple and arranged in 
short terminal racemes, Thev are not 
lavishly borne, but, 
combined with the 
dwarf growth of the 
plant, they are suffi- 
ciently numerous to 
warrant its inclusion 
among alpine plants. 
It is easily increased 
from cuttings of the 
young growths in the 
spring. Ads, 
-In' a_ recent 
article on this charm- 
ing subject in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED it was 
referred to as not be- 
ing very free-flowering. 
My experience with it 
is just the reverse. I 
grow a good many 
plants in retaining 
walls or in raised rock- 
work and they flower 
so profusely that the 
plants themselves are 
almost entirely hidden 
by the quantities of 
beautiful blossoms 
which they produée 
every, year. Some are 
growing in very limy 
soil, which they seem 
to appreciate, but a 
good many are grow- 
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ing jin sandy leaf-soil with no lime at all, 
and they do equally well. I do not find 
this flourishes when planted on the flat or in 
soil that is at all heavy or damp. A dry and 
sunny position raised well above the level is 
what conduces to success in my garden. To 
my mind it is one of the most precious things 
for the rock garden, and as cuttings taken 
with a heel root, with the utmost readiness 
nothing is easier than to secure a large stock 
of plants. Moreover, the branches that 
touch the ground layer themselves quite fre- 
quently. The colouring of the flowers is 
most delicate and charming, and there is a 
soft luminous sheen about them which is 
indescribably fascinating. My plants, when 
in flower, are always greatly admired. It is 
a good subject, for a town garden, but I do 
not find it very long-lived; after six or seven 
years large branches will die right off from 
no apparent cause, but I always keep some 
young plants to make good these losses. - 


Nodes 
The Royal Horticultural Gardens 


One of the most beautiful pictures tp be 


seen in England at the present time is to be 
found at Wisley. The Japanese Irises. that 
edge the lake and the stream in the large rock 
garden are flowering profusely, the colours 
of the flowers 
to the darkest purple. All who possibly can 
should pay the gardens a visit while this 
feast of colour lasts. It is certainly the time 
in which all Fellows of the R.H.S. should 
make a point of taking their friends to these 
beautiful gardens, One of the houses is at 
the present time devoted to the cultivation of 
various flowering plants sent over by the 
Government of South Africa. Some beauti- 
ful species of Gladiolus, Babiana, and plants 
raised from seed should not be missed while 
the flowers are in perfection. ED yea As 


A pretty Pink 

Bridesmaid is the name of a variety which 
appealed to me on account of its distinct 
character and beauty. It is of the new Per- 
petual-flowering type and may therefore be 
grown as a cold greenhouse plant. The 
colour is a soft shade of dove colour with a 
ring or marking ofthe old laced form of gar- 
den Pink. It struck me as being a choice 


subject for decoration and cutting, and it re- 





Cordyline australis 


ranging from pure white 


._ GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


tains the charming fragrance of the species. 
Too little is heard of this Heit Greate which 
was first found in a variety called Progress 
that originated with Mr. C. H. Herbert, 
Acock’s Green, Birmingham.- There is much 
refinement about the newer kinds and they 
are large enough, but not in any way coarse. 


Hy. S: 


~ 


Wulfenta carinthiaca 


This beautiful Alpine now commands at- 
tention. Its spikes of bright blue flowers 
produce a charming effect, especially when 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Why I grow Leeks in trenches 


On page 336 of GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED 
‘Fast Anglian” deprecates the growing of 
Leeks in manured trenches, ‘‘ save where ex- 
hibition standard. must be reached,’ and 
advocates planting out in deeply-worked soil 
in good heart on the flat, dropping each plant 
into a hole about 10 inches deep, as\a sub- 
stitute for the trench system. As I am inter- 
ested in the culture of Leeks I venture to 
write of them as grown in trenches. In the 
first place, to have soil in good heart for this 
vegetable it is generally understood that 
manure in some form should be  used— 
stable-manure if possible which has stood 
for a time and which contains humus. 
correspondent, while recommending planting 
on the flat, goes on to suggest dropping 
plants into holes 1o inches below ground- 
level!. What is the real difference between, 
in the first instance, taking out a trench say 
a foot deep—a compromise with a Celery 
trench—and what ‘‘ East Anglian’ even- 
tually ends in suggesting? None that I can 
see. I have tried both methods, but have 
come to the conclusion that Leeks, being 
such serviceable vegetables in the home in 
winter, they are worth every assistance 
which can be given them. Certainly in a dry 
period those planted in a trench which has 
been manured, and well below ground-level, 
fare the best. It is easy to afford them 
stimulants and to draw soil about them a 
few times during the season. There is this 
about a Leek, different from most vegetables, 
that the bigger it can be grown the better it 
is; it never becomes coarse or unpalatable. 
This is only possible by generous treatment, 
by providing humus and plenty of water in a 
time of drought. The trench system lessens 
the carrying of so much water, and, in my 
judgment, is worth the little extra trouble. 

: MIDLANDER, 


Cordyline australis 


AM sending a photograph of Dracaena 
(Cordyline australis) in flower, growing 
out of doors. JI hope you will print it in 

your paper. The photo. was taken in our 
garden. J. STEWART. 
Fort Stewart, Letterkenny, — 
Co. Donegal, Ireland. 


Scenery Preservation Committee 


Now that the holiday season has begun in 
earnest it would be well to again draw the 
attention of the public to the objects of this 
Committee—namely, to create a national feel- 
ing for the orderliness of our streets, parks, 
commons, open spaces, and the countryside 
generally, to combat by every means in its 
power the nuisance caused by the promis- 
cuous scattering of litter, and to establish a 
better means for the disposal of village refuse. 

Judging from the many letters received 
the latter would appear to be a most import-_ 





grown in a good patch or if several plants 


Our’ 


“raised by Mr. Keen, gardener, of Isleworth, 


tempted to ask the above question, for it is 


- in‘ ignorance of the beautiful character of the 
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are grouped together. It is a dwarf 
perennial plant. The flower-scapes, how 
ever, often rise to a height of 12 inches to 
16 inches before the blooms are all expanded 
The flowers are’ bright blue with a yellow 
throat on short peduncles closely arranged 
It is an excellent rock plant, but does not 
like full exposure to the sun, therefore 

partially-shaded situation should be given it, 
It may be increased by division in spring and 
autumn, and also by seeds which it some- 
times ripens. > 6 te Fe Weg 


ant question, more especially in regard to” 
empty tins and bottles. The countryside is. 
disfigured in many places by unsightly and 
unhealthy heaps of refuse dumped thereon by_ 
contractors and local residents. ell 
The Committee has been promised the 
valuable help and co-operation of those 
associations and individuals who have these 
questions very much at heart, and among t 
suggestions received are many of very grea 
practical value. | 
It is felt that now is the auspicious moment 
to demonstrate to our many visitors from al} 
parts of the Empire, and to those foreigners” 
who have come to England this year, how 
anxious the English are to take care of theit 
beauty spots and open spaces. > a 
The Committee sincerely hopes that, pend= 
ing its campaign, which is only now be* 
ginning, everyone on holiday and pleasuré 
bent will give a thought in this direction. 
Meanwhile funds are needed by the Co 
mittee to carry on an intensive campaign of 
publicity and propaganda, and it is hoped 
that all those interested in its aims will sen 
their cheques (payable to the Hon. Treasurer, 
Scenery Preservation Committee, and crossed 
Westminster Bank) to a 
P. A. SLESSOR, i] 
Assistant Secretary, Scenery Preservation 
; Committee. | 2 
2, Albany Courtyard, Piccadilly, ae 
London, W. 1. . 


A peep into the past a 

A correspondent encloses a newspaper cut 
ting of June 16, 1822, which says :—Theé 
Horticultural Society held its Anniversary 
dinner on Tuesday week, at the Freemasor 
Tavern, before which nearly 1,000 persons 
were admitted to view the dessert, which 
was arranged in a separate room, and was of 
the most splendid description. Among the 
“‘ delicacies of the season,” the Strawberries 


called the Charlotte, and the New Seedling 
were greatly noticed, the latter in particular 
for its remarkable size and beauty. Thu 
far we gather from the newspapers; and wé, 
who have tasted Mr. Keen’s Strawberries 
can add that not only their size and beauty 
are remarkable, but their flavour also, which 
is truly delicious. / a 


Are there two forms of,Erica arborea 
alpina? ih - 

The better form of the above is, with me, 
such a noble shrub and so superior to another, 
which goes under the same name, that I am 


quite possible that many enthusiasts, wher 
ordering the alpine variety of E. arborea, 
receive the poor form, and therefore are lef 


noble variety above referred to. | Both — 
totally distinct in form from ‘the type, an 
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| only the better kind inherits the delicious 
; Almond-like fragrance of E. arborea, but.in 
a less degree. 

2 The better I will, for convenience, ‘call 
o. 1 and the poor variety No: 2. No. 1 
forms a vigorous and exceedingly handsome, 
‘foose-growing shrub and is about 11 feet in 
height, with great branching sprays of, pure 
white, scented blossoms, each from 18 inches 
to 2 feet in length. Throughout the winter 
this is very attractive, owing to the vivid 
green of its leaves, and is in every respect a 
magnificent shrub. No. 2 possesses, also, the 
ivid green foliage during the winter and 
pring, but its flowers are dull in colour and 
roduced in short, stiff panicles, and not more 
an 8 inches or so in length. This Heath is 
also a little later in’ coming into bloom. 
either has ever been affected by frost. I 
shave experienced over 20 degs. at ‘various 
imes. “E. Markuam. 
Gravetye, Sussex. 


ew Zealand Flax APGarnigm tenax) 


P hava noted a letter in your issue of June 
agth on the subject of New Zealand Flax, 
end now beg to enclose a few remarks of 

ine on the subject. Many years ago (I have 
ived in New Zealand 29 years since) I _experi- 

nented with this plant both in the Eastern 

Counties and round about Portsmouth, but 
Ithough I found it would keep alive through 
nh winters, a sharp winter killed it off in 
both those localities ; yet ‘I have no doubt it 
might survive even sharp winters in warm 
corners there. I have spent the last winter 
in Cornwall, and noticed that the New Zea- 
land Flax seemed as much at home there as 
the north (the warmest part) of New Zea- 
and. I think that in the coast districts of 
| hae it might. be made, probably, to pay 
very well. A gardener who. has lived at 
Penzance many years told me he has never 
known more than 4 degs, of frost there. To 
grow it for profit it should be planted in and 
round swamps—moist, useless places—and it 
Pwill stand salt tides over its roots frequently 
fwithout the slightest injury. In. places of 
this kind it ‘requires - almost no care at all. 
‘or making into baskets its leaves have 
ply to be torn into narrow strips before 
Weaving in. For making rope and many 
ther manufactured goods the procedure. is 
nore complicated. The variegated Phormium 
enax is, well known in this countrv as a 


An old plant of the green sort 
ould split up into so or 100 sets for pro- 
ating purposes. ANGLO-AUSTRALASIAN. 


‘The pink Kaffir Lily (Schizostylis 
it Mrs. Hegarty) 


sis only lately seen a copy of GARDEN- 
ILLustRaTED for November 17th, 1923, 
which you describe and figure the new 
pink Schizostylis. 
#1916 in the garden of Mr. Alan, Carrick 
i louse, on Lough Corrib. Mr. Alan was a 
(keen gardener. He laid out and planted this 
‘garden, but he had no idea where this pink 
izostylis came from.. He gave me a plant 
hich I put in my garden in Co. Mayo. It 
jincreased very fast; in 1920 1 had a consider- 
e bed of the plant. Since then sheep and 
le have grown fat on my _ plants of 
izostylis, Camellias, Yuccas, Palms, and 
eS of rare trees and shrubs. 
Wr Foae-E.uior. 


, Gardening in Cornwall 

am deeply grateful to ‘‘ Peter the 

rmit ” for so kindly replying to my in- 
s on the above subject (as published 

rARDENING ILLUSTRATED of June 28th, 

85). His reply is just the kind of answer 


nted. Peter the Hermit”? may rest as- 


- wants to do this with all Roses, 


I first saw this plant in 


that I am extremely open-minded, not 


\ 
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only in regard to the growing of Rhododen: 
drons, but in regard to most other branches 
of gardening in’ Cornwall, for the simple 
reason that I am really very ignorant, owing 
to lack of practical experience. I am, how- 
ever, paving the way, as he suggests, by 
reading up all I can about Rhododendrons 
(and other things) in order that I may at 
least know the names of some varieties be- 
fore coming to dwell amongst the Cornish 
experts. E. A. SAUNDERS, 


Cordyline stricta congesta 
SOMEWHAT rare sight to be seen in 


A Lews Castle conservatory is a Cordyline - 


stricta congesta in bloom. This is the 
first Cordyline to. have flowered at Lews 
Castle during the past 50 vears. The plant 
stands about 10 feet high, and the flower- 
spike measures 30 inches’ across by about 
5 feet in height. The bloom is of a beautiful 
creamy colour. J. Matuison. 
Stornoway. ; 


Clematis ealyepa 


The note by ‘SE. M.,”? at p. 389, ought to 
draw the attention of those to whom the 
Clematis family appeals to C. calycina. I 
grew the variety for many years, with, how- 
ever,, but indifferent success. ‘‘E. M.’s” 
note has, probably, revealed wherein I was 
wrong. Instead of giving thé plants (there 
were five of them) a sunny wall, they were 
planted on a lattice-work trellis which ran 
east and west, and, in addition, a couple of 
the Penzance Briers were grown on the same 
trellis. Yet the winter colouring of the Fern- 
like leaves, and the scanty flowers, were 
equally appreciated. Were I to plant C. 
calycina again I would certainly try it on a 
sunny wall. W. McG. 


A white flower on Rosa Moyesi 


On July 2nd I found a pure white flower on 
Rosa Moyesi. It is a-very old specimen, 
planted here when first introduced. 

: LG BUXTON: 

Coed Derw, Bettws-y-Coed. 


Rosa Moyesi 


Moore once described this 
“e Pi bB ) 
an epoch-making Rose, 


Sir Frederick 
old-new Rose as 


‘and. T can very well remember the obstacles 


which he had to put in the way of visitors to 
Glasnevin Gardens to prevent them from 
making a’ beaten track from the edge of the 
border to the back, where the tall, somewhat 
lanky bush of R. Moyesi was resplendent 


with its beautiful soft ruby-coloured blooms. 


No wonder those visitors wanted to walk up 
to it and have a smell. One instinctively 
as if one 
thought scent was as much an integral part 
of a Rose bloom as its petals and sepals. It 
is not so; there are wild or species of Roses 
which are as innocent of scent as marble. 
Moyesi is one of these, so I feel its visitors 
at Glasnevin would be a little disappointed. 
Let me give all who have this feeling about it 
a bit of cold comfort. It might have been 
worse. Suppose it had had the same aroma 
as Willmotte, disappointment might have 
passed to mild disgust, This little innocent- 
looking Rose has an evil smell, which is cer- 
tainly a misfortune. I have three plants of 


'Moyesi planted close together, so that they 


make one big towering bush from 8 feet to 
10 feet high. They have never been touched 
with the knife. All that has been done is to 
support the main stems with iron stakes to 
strengthen them, so that they can bear their 
heavy burden of secondary stems, which 
branch out from the top part of the main 
stems in wild profusion. My composite bush 
has out-flowered itself this spring. | Never 
before has it been such a splendid sight. It 
has even exacted a word of praise from a 





Cordyline stricta congesta at 
Lews Casile 


friend who has ‘‘ no use”? for any “ single" 
Rose, and rather looks down upon them with 
disdain. — ‘* Well! . if it was always like 
that!! ’? I must own I would like the period 
of its blossoming to be lengthened. Ten days 
or a fortnight is all too short a time for us to 
have to feast our eyes. Why has nature dealt 
with it so? Why, as we learn from Maeter- 
linck’s ‘‘ Life of the Bee,’ has the queen but 
one nuptial flight and one solitary moment 
of nuptial bliss in the midst of her life of 
confinement and work ? 

Let us not complain too loudly. There are 
compensations in its delightful foliage and 
wonderful bottle-shaped hips which give it a 
distinction in the autumn months beyond the 
great majority of its relations. 

JoserpH JAcop. 


A barren Cucumber 
I wonder if an experience I have had 
during the present season is unique. In my 
own case it is unique, but others may have 
had a similar experience. One plant out of 
a batch of six Cucumbers is absolutely 


barren. It was from the same seeds and re- 
ceived exactly the same treatment as the 
others, yet in spite of that it has not pro- 


duced a single fruit, all the flowers which it 
produces being males. A nurseryman of 
great experience tells me he has never known 
of a similar happening, and suggests that this 
particular plant may have received a check. 
I cannot think so, but the matter appears to 
be rare enough to warrant a note in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED. KIRK. 


Viola tricolor, Lofthouse’s variety 

The interesting notes from the Maritime 
Alps by Mr. T. Ashton Lofthouse, in your 
issue of June 28th, remind me of a most at- 
tractive bunch of flowers of a charming little 
form of Viola tricolor which was brought for 
me to see the other dav. This was, I believe, 
raised or selected by Mr. Lofthouse, and is 
known as ‘‘ Lofthouse’s variety.’* It is re- 
markably pretty, of excellent form, and of a 


- good deep velvety purple colour with a lighter 


centre. I know nothing more about it, but 
I have wondered if, by any possibility, it 
may have descended, possibly through suc- 
cessive generations, frori Bowles’s "Black, 
which varies from seeds at times and gives 
not only lighter-coloured, but also larger and 
rounder flowers than the attractive little 
original, S. ARNOTT. 
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Some Chiltan Plants in Their Native Country 


AST winter I spent some weeks in the 
part of Chile lying between Santiago on 
the north/and the Provinces of Valdivia 
and Llanquihue, about 500 miles to the 
south, and am sending you a few notes of 
some of the plants found growing south of 
the River Biobio, which is approximately the 
dividing line between the sub-tropical flora 
and the temperate flora. December, January, 


and February are, of course, the summer 
months in Chile. 
LAPAGERIA ROSEA, the national flower of 


”? 


Chile, which the natives call ‘* Copihue 
(pronounced Co-pee-weh) is very common, 
but does not seem to thrive north of the 
Biobio. It grows in partial shade and climbs 
up the trunks of trees and into bushes. It is 
a very variable plant and there are‘four or 
five distinct forms of it, the best a deep rose- 
coloured one and a pure white one, but the 
latter is very rare. The other forms are a 
rather muddy pink and a rose-coloured one 
spotted with white, but these are not attrae- 
tive. 

EMBOTHRIUM LANCEOLATUM is common in 
the Province of Llanquihue, and | saw it in 
quantity by the side of the track leading from 
Ensenada on Lake Llanquihue to Petrohue 
on Lake Todos los Santos. It was growing 
in the woods of secondary growth, where thé 
forest trees had been felled, but I did not see 
any specimens approaching in size many 
which are to be foundsin gardens in South 
Devon and Cornwall. E. coccineum seems 
to be confined to Tierra del Fuego and the 
Straits of Magellan, and most of the speci- 
mens I have seen growing in the West of 


England under that name are really E. 
lanceolatum. The flowers of both species 


are very similar, but the leaves are quite dis- 
tinct. 

EUCRYPHIA CORDIFOLIA is common in 
Lilanquihue, and there are masses of it about 
Puerto Varas’ and Puerto Mont, where it 
grows into big trees. A resident there told 
me that when it is in bloom the country 
looks as if there had been a snowstorm. E., 
pinnatifolia grows on the banks of the Biobio 
and seems to have a more restricted area. 


Drimys WnNTERI is exceedingly plentiful 
from about 200 miles south of Santiago, and 





in places one passes through woods of it. 
These woods must be a fine sight in the 
flowering season, which was over when I was 
there. 

MIrRaARIA COCCINEA is very common in 
thickets on the banks of rivers and streams 
around Valdivia, where it grows in the 
wettest places in shade. It rambles through 
other shrubs which give it support, and 1 
have seen it, not uncommonly, as much as 
10 feet high. 


PHILESIA BUXIFOLIA is found on the Island 
of Chiloé, and some of the small islands off 
the coast are said to be covered with it, but 
I had not the time to cross over to them. 


GUNNERA CHILENSIS is plentiful everywhere 
about the lakes in the south, and.a mass of 
it an acre or more in extent, with its enor- 
mous leaves, is a fine sight. 


Notuoracus (Facus) optigua, N. Dombeyi, 
and N. procera are all common south of the 
Bicbio and are valuable timber” 
especially the first, which the Chilians call 
““ roblé ’? (Oak). The tree is not so beauti- 
ful when growing as our native Beech, but it 
might possibly be worth introducing into the 
wettest and warmest parts of England as a 
timber tree. »& 

Myrtus Luma anp M. UGNI one sees every- 
where in Valdivia and Llanquihue, and also 
Eugenia Chequen, E. ferruginea, and E. 
ovata, but the Eugenias do not seem to be 
common in English gardens, though they are 
well worth growing. 


Nearly all the plants | have mentioned are 
fairly common in the gardens in the south- 
west of England, and after seeing them 
growing in their native country I do not see 
why most of. them could not be grown much 
further north, where their requirements can 
be met. These seem, to be an absence of lime 
in the soil, a very wet climate, and a_ place 
where there are never any really hard frosts. 
In southern Chile the summer only lasts 
about three months, and during the rest of 
the year there are almost perpetual rain and 
cloud. In the provinces of Valdivia and 
Llanquihue the rainfall is over 100 inches in 
the year. CorRYNDON MATTHEWS. 


Woodside, Salcombe, S. Devon. 


Lent Hellebores in nut walk 


trees, — 
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Embothrium lanceolatum > 


Lent Hellebores q 


HERE are not many. good garda} 

plants-in full bloom in March, therefor 

the Lent Hellebores, which begin in the 
last days of February, are at their best al 
through March, and go on well into April, ar 
all the more welcome. We have them in % 
double border on each side of a path at thi 
foot of two rows of Cobnuts. The place suit; 
them well, for they get light. and air in th 
earlier months and the summer shade, whicl 
is equally welcome when the leaves come o1 
the nuts. The Hellebores are hybrids of i 
olympicts, orientalis, abchasicus, and col 
chicus, from the mixed strain raised by th 
late Mr. Archer Hind. They range in colow 
from a deep red-purple to pure white. The 
do well in light soils where the Christma 
Rose, H. niger, cannot be grown. A fey 
Primroses of a late strain are planted betwee! 
the Hellebores in order to carry the blooming 
time of the borders a little further. G. I 


Borders under hedges a 
Hedges which are planted in gardens fo 
the purpose of division obviously rob th 
ground of nutriment and render it difficult fo 
anything else to be induced to grow. Ther 
are exceptions, however, to thiS rule, so fa 
as spring-flowering plants are concernet 
provided the soil is helped by the addition ¢ 
a little leaf-mould and rotted manure forke) 
in. Under such hedgerows it is possible t| 
have a bright show another year by sowin} 
seed at the present time of Forget-me-nol 
and Primroses. A friend of mine had t 
contend with a quick hedge on the othe} 
side of which is a steep bank. Things wet| 
planted on the narrow border time after ti 
but they were never satisfactory for lo 
until he tried the plan of sowing seed of 1 
common favourites mentioned, along wt 
Asperula odorata (Woodruff). Success _ 
lowed the venture, and ‘when, in Ma 
saw the hedgerow—some 60 yards lon, 
“was a mass of blue and yellow and wh 
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S decorative subjects for the greenhouse 
or conservatory. few plants equal those 
: of the Primula family. The graceful 
foliage and the bright trusses of blooms fill 
up vacant Spaces on the staging during the 
| cheerless winter months when the scarcity of 
flowers is most felt. They are equally valu- 
le for table work indoors, being of compact 
‘habit and only requiring small pots. Among 
: most popular and easily-raised types may 
mientioned :—P. sinensis, P. stellata, P. 
‘obconica, P. japonica, P. kewensis, and P. 
alaeoides. The last-named is very grace- 
fal and iis often referred to as the ‘ Fairy 
Blower.” Named varieties of each kind are 
6 be had from seedsmen, but the beginner is 
jadvised to secure a good mixed strain of 
| sae from which a number of plants bearing 
variety of flowers in various shades can be 
(grown. \ 
Cuiturr.—Seeds may be sown at any time 
f the year, though those sown now will pro- 
vide blooms throughout the winter. For a 
‘compost use finely- sifted ‘loam <and_ leaf- 
ould, also a little sand. The seeds in all 
eases are minute and should be dealt with 
carefully, some gardeners merely pressing 
|them into the soil, others preferring to strew 
ja fine covering over them. Cover the pans 
or boxes with a sheet of glass and shade until 
} the seedlings appear. Germination is some- 
times slow and erratic, so do not be in a 
hurry to throw away the soil.’ Prick out 
| when a sufficient size is attained and remove 
| to lighter quarters. A cool situation is de- 
‘sirable, and coddling should not be indulged 
‘in. When the time for potting up arrives use 
|g-inch pots and a slightly richer compost, 
4 stand the pots on ashes in a cold frame, and 
Behade from direct sunshine. Under these 
| conditions growth should be steady, making 
Jit advisable to transfer to final pots about 
| ae or September. Five-inch pots will be 
| required, 


me 


which should be clean and well 
idrained. Use three parts old loam, one part 
decayed leaves, and one part manure or a 
ttle artificial fertiliser for the compost, 
ch should ‘be pressed moderately firm. 
to Any. buds showing before the end of Sep- 
femb=r-are best removed. in order ‘to allow 
oper development. About the end of that 
nth take the pots inside the glasshouse, 
i iere cool treatment is by far the best, a 
temperature which does not fall below 45 
| degs. throughout the winter suiting ad- 
Winirably. Losses due to over-watering are 
To. prevalent, especially during dull periods. 
‘To ensure plenty of flowers make a few suc- 
} cessive sowings. 4 

- Below I append a brief déseription of the 
‘different varieties which may aid readers in 
eir choice. 

_ P. stnensts.—The flowers of this are large 
“and, in the fimbriated class, beautifully 
)waved. There are also double ‘forms which 
“are most pleasing. The range of colours in- 
' cludes white, pink, rose, blue, violet, and 
(@P: sreccara. This makes a very handsome 
ecorative ,plant; masses of flowers are 
Orne on fairly long stems. The variety is 
| Se and will survive in a cool house. 
dhe colours are practically the same as those 
of P. sinensis. 
 OBCONICA.—This, one of the most widely 
a". of all’ Primulas, is a favourite 
with all. It is quite easy to grow, and re- 
“mares the cultivator with a glorious display 

ge blooms lasting over long periods. 
rsons who possess a tender skin ‘have been 
warned not to touch this variety with their 
hands, the popular belief being that a rash is 
gesed. by so doing. I, however, have as yet 
eet with any ‘such ‘sufferers, and I know 
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Greenies use Primulas 


plants. The remedy for cautious ones is to 
wear a pair of gloves rather than run the risk 
of any skin ailment. The colours usually 
met with are rose, pink, mauve, and white, 

P. JAPONICA. —This is really a hardy type 
suitable for border®, still, it is worthy of room 
in any conservatory, and can be recommended 
for cold houses. 


P. KEWENSIS.—A_ yellow-flowered variety 
popular on that account. 

P. macacoiprs.—This’ rivals the variety 
obconica in popular favour, though it is an 


entirely different class of plant. The flowers 
are small and fairy-like, towering above the 
graceful foliage in dainty display. Smaller 
pots are required in this case; I have seen 
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suitable soil for iit is one made up of sandy 
loam and a fourth part of mortar-rubble 
beaten up into a rough powder. In order to 
increase its size stove treatment is nece sSary, 
after which to secure a good head of bloom 
it should be transferred to the greenhouse. 
It is.an excellent window plant inasmuch as 
its leaves can be scrubbed with soap and 
water to remove the dust. It will bear great 
exposure to sunshine, and may be kept dry 
for some time without suffering any injury. 
It is a plant that should be distributed among 
the denizens of thickly-populated towns by 
those interested in window gardening, for, as 
far as its foliage is concerned, it is as 
pleasing in winter as in summer, and appears 
to be as little affected by damp as by drought, 


| Ge 


The Partridge-breasted Aloe (Aloe variegata) 


grand specimens growing in the 3-inch size. 
Rosy-mauve and white are the two prevailing 
colours. L. 


The Partridge-breasted Aloe 
(A. variegata) 


HIS handsome plant is so interesting 
both as regards foliage and flowers that 


it deserves far more attention than it 
gets. It is hardier than is generally sup- 


for if kept dry during the winter it 
will not suffer from frost. It is a strong- 
rooting plant, and, when well established, 
throws out numbers of suclsers which fre- 
quently cannot be detached from the parent 
plant without removing itt from the pot. 
These suckers, if potted “oft singly into small 
pots and given a warm, moist position fora 
time, soon acquire a considerable size. A 


posed, 


Work in the stove-house 


Fires. may now be dispensed with during 
the day, but where there are such plants as 
Crotons, Dracaenas, Pandanus, Aralia gracil- 
lima, Acalyphas, and especially Ixoras, it is 
advisable to run a little heat through the pipes 
at night. Shading is desirable, but it ought 
not to be of a too heavy nature. Crotons and 
Draceenas, however, are better grown with- 


out shade. This is a good time at w hich to 


propagate Pentas carnea, Justicias, Bryo- 
phyllums,- Coleus thrysoideus, and such 
things for winter flowering. | These root 


quickly in the propagating case and may 
afterwards be grown coolly for a_ time. 
Gesnera cinnabarina is, if old, useful. Nice 
useful pieces may be he id if well fed in 5-inch 
pots, but specimen plants in 8-inch or even 
g-inch pots are very ornamental. 
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In a Corner of the Maritime Alps 


By T. ASHTON LOFTHOUSE 


(Continued from page 412) 


OLLOWING two strenuous days (start- 

ing at 4,500 feet and rising to upwards of 

8,500 feet) an easy day was contemplated. 
After breakfast a stroll was taken up the 
Strada Lourosa (just behind the hotel), 
hunting track leading up through lovely 
woodland, with the beautiful red Lychnis L. 
Flos-jovis in the open grassy places, yellow 
Foxgloves, occasional Monkshood (Aconitum 
lycoctonum), and hosts of beautiful butterflies, 
including the graceful Apollos, with their 
white, semi-diaphanous wings relieved with 
red and black markings—a butterfly usually 
associated with Alpine regions. 

Deep down below the track a lovely stream 
rushing down its rocky bed, fed by the melt- 
ing snows on the higher parts of the Punta 
dell’Argentera, magnificent views of which 
were obtained on coming out into the open 
part of the track, bringing into view the in- 
evitable Col, and, although Junchless, the 
temptation to reach it could not be resisted. 
As usual the apparent Col was only one cf 
a few, and it took a considerably longer time 
to reach the top than anticipated. However, 
the Col de Chipiaus (8,300 feet) was eventu- 
ally attained, with the highest mountain in 
the Maritimes, Punta dell’Argentera (10,883 
feet) towering above, Very little snow lies 
on these mountains (as compared with the 
Central Alps) in the summer, and less than 
usual this year (1923), owing to the extremely 
hot weather in Italy. 

Looking around as usual near the top, it 
was a very welcome surprise to find a few 
flowering plants of Eritrichium nanum, the 
jewel of the higher, Alps, a very rare plant i in 
this hot Alpine range, and,a plant that 
Reginald 
when he searched these parts in his usual en- 
thusiastie and thorough manner. At the 
same level was Dianthus neglectus, surely an 
exceptionally rare associate. Other plants 
hereabouts were Armeria alpina, Saxifraga 
pedemontana, S. moschata, S. retusa, Silene 
acaulis excarpa, Aster alpinus, Primula mar- 
ginata, and P. viscosa. 

Hoping to find another route back and save 
retracing my way over the miles (apparently) 
uF rough stony track, I continued on over the 

Col and. down the steep slope on the south 
side, which, although still rough and stony, 
had much more rough grassy growth, with 
occasional plants of Linaria alpina, Saponaria 
ocymoides, a small Senecio, odd flowers of 
Gentiana acaulis and Geum montanum, and 
fluffy seed-heads of Anemone alpina. The 
path after passing a fine lake and some 
beautiful scenery eventually landed me in the 

early evening on to the high-road about 20 
miles from my quarters. These I did not 
reach until next morning, owing to being 
arrested by the authorities in Valdieri. They 
did not seem to be satisfied with my passport, 
but after going through an examination they 
allowed me to ‘stay at the local inn ever night. 
The path eventually led into a beautiful 
green, grassy basin, with very little indica- 
tion of aw ay out. Continuing on by a stream, 
a hut on rising ground in front came into 
view, and proved to be the ‘* Geneva ” Alpine 
Club hut (used by members and others who 
come to climb. the Punta dell’Argentera and 
other high peaks), Fortunately it was occu- 
pied, and directions being obtained as to the 
way out, my little stroll was continued, at 
first leading down a very steep path through 
a dense scrub rich with many ‘* southern *’ 
flowering plants, most of which were new to 
me, including the tall flower-spikes of a 


beautiful Campanula, probably C. bononien- 
sis. 


Farrer apparently failed to find~ 


; posts were sent up to the various passes. 


After a rough and hot descent the shapes of 
the large Rovina Lake were reached.’ The 
backward view from here is probably the 
finest and wildest in this corner of the Mari- 
times : 
head of the glen, down which streams a mag- 
nificent waterfall, wild and romantically 
beautiful. The path continued for a consider- 
able distance along the shores of the lake, 
but little time was spent in investigation, as 
it began to dawn on me that I had got a long 
way from my destination; therefore best 
speed was made, and after traversing exceed~ 
ingly pretty country the high road was 
reached about 6 0’clock. In the distance was 
seen (much further away than it looked in 
the clear atmosphere) what appeared to be the 
small town of Valdieri. 

After walking along the high and dusty 
road for about an hour, on making i inquiries I 
found that it was not Valdieri, but a similar- 
sized town—Entraque, in another branch of 
the valley—and that Valdieri, which eventu- 
ally came into view, was another hour further 
on, with the Valdieri Termi, my destination, 
some 10 miles away—not very comforting 
after a long and lunchless day. At Valdieri 
further trouble was in store for me, at the 
Albergo Caccia, where a w elcome “ tre- 
fresher ” was obtained after. the long and hot 
tramp, and with, as I thought, a considerable 
further walk in front of me. It happened to 
be the Dogana (Customs), and some of the 
officials demanded my ‘‘ passa-porta.’’ _ After 
two or three had closely examined it they ex- 
pressed themselves as not satisfied and com- 
pelled me to wait until their superior officer 
could be found. 

After waiting about an hour he came on to 
the scene and also expressed himself as not 
satished, and got a bit nasty, the result being 
that I was arrested and led to the Police 
Station with a soldier and<a police official on 
either side. On arrival I was taken into the 
room| where other  “‘ criminals’’ . were 
apparently assembled to undergo a search, 
my pockets being emptied of tin boxes with 
plants and other such-like valuables, and 
eventually my money. After seeing a few 
English notes they stopped the search, re- 
turned my things, and intimated that I should 
be allowed to stay at the inn overnight and to 
return to my quarters in the morning. 

Later, an Italian naval officer was ‘brought 


‘along who knew a little English (having been 


during the war attached for a time to an Eng- 
lish air officer), to test me, and. he intimated 
that owing to the King and Queen of Italy 
being in residence the road between’ Valdieri 
and Valdieri Termi was closed after 8 p.m. 
By the tinve they had finished with me I was 
ready for a meal and a rest. The Albergo 
Caccia Reale accommodation, while not 
sumptuous, was very acceptable, and the 
charges for supper, bed, and breakfast, in- 
cluding half a bottle of Vino Rosso and taxes, 
amounted to the sum of 15 lira, equal to about 
2s. od. English money.» The motor mail 
picked me up and we arrived at the ‘‘ Stabili- 
mento ”? about mid-day. | The rest of the day 
was devoted to examining the plants in the 
Vicinity, many of which were strange to me 
and undetermined. The red-berried Elder 
was seen in the valley, and in the cultivated 
fields on the previous day a pretty Larkspur 
(Delphinium Consolida?) and a small pink 
and white-flowered Convolvulus. 

The military were posted all about, very 
busy and autocratic. A company was quar- 
tered in the hotel grounds, from which out- 
The 
restrictions as_to photographing were very 


rigid, a visitor being granted a permit on con- 


a high precipitous’ face right at the - 
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_ There are few more effective trailing plat its 
than this, and the fact that it is easily grow 


its charming bright pink flowers I am im 
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dition that a soldier Beets him ie 
photographs were'taken. _ a 
Another expedition was made by way of the 
Valpasco Palazzina, the wild Valpasco Glen 
to the east being examined, with its stream 
and waterfalls tumbling down from the back 
of Monte Matto. Well above on the steep 
stony slopes a Primula, with long, narrow, 
glutinous green leaves, probably P. viscoss 
latifolia, was found in plenty under the 
shelter of some of the larger rocks, and rip 
seeds; were collected. I also found Silene 
cordifolia, with its sticky leaf-tufts of pros: 
trate foliage not unlike dwarf Silene mar# 
tima, but with pinky-white flowers, a species 
peculiar to the Maritimes. 
Higher up still the moisture percolating 
down from the. higher levels encouraged ¢ 
considerable grassy growth, among which 
was the Feather Grass (Stipa pennata), with 
its beautiful feathery ripened plumes. This. 
‘have had in the garden for years, raised 
originally from seed. It is very useful and 
does not encroach unduly on its neighbours; 
and, what is more, the ripened Grass, cut in 
late summer, makes lovely — silky - white, 
feathery plumes. Further up, in more level 
and boggy parts, Bartsia alpina appeared, 
On some of the higher sunny rocks wa 
Senecio incanus. Ball, in his valuable Alpine 
guide, gives the locality for Saxifraga floru- 
lenta, but it was not located. Farrer. alse 
failed to find it in this partictlar glen. It i 
probably there, but the position may require 
an expert Alpine climber to reach it. On the 
lower wooded slopes odd Lilium bulbiferum 
was still in flower,-and in the open, sunny 
places Dianthus sylvestris sparingly. 4a 
It was interesting to have the dipper about 
the streams and to hear the song of the chiff- 
chaff fairly frequently in the woods near the 
hotel. Wheatears were also seen among the 
stones, but none of the larger hawks that} 
should be frequent in these wild parts. On 
strolling out after dinner it was interesting 
to see the fire-flies (which, by the way,.areé 
not flies, but a species of beetle akin to our} 
glow worm), specks of bright rete flitting 
about. : 
Middlesbrough. 


Solanum capsicastrum 


Plants raised from seed sown in February 
are making good growth, and if they are t 
be grown in the open during the summeé 
they may well be planted now. Plant i 
rich soil on a border sheltered from cold 
cutting winds. Such plants should be care 
fully lifted and potted in the autumn as soon 
as the berries show signs of colouring. 
less the district is a warm one it is advisabk 
to grow them in pots in a cold frame, wher 
they may be given the protection of light 
during unfavourable weather. Use a rich 
compost for potting, ply the syringe freely 
and afford liberal supplies of liquid-manur 
when the pots become nicely filled ea e 

A 


Saponaria ocymoides 
Each year, as this trailer covers itself wit i 


pressed with its value for the rock garder 
especially if planted in a wall or where it ci 
trail over some big rock. It will make ¢ 
veritable curtain 3 feet or 4 feet long which 
in spring, will be a mass of pink flowers 


is a recommendation to those who turn Uf 
their noses at the commoner and _easil % 
raised things. It will live for many years if 
a well-drained soil, but it must be watchec 
that it does not get infested with green-fly 
It is a good plan to shear off the old flower 
before they seed, so as not to exhaust th 
plant. N. Le 





] HE removal of -the temporary War 
~f buildings from St. James’s Park and the 

reconditioning of the bed of the lake 
Raving been completed, the Commissioners 
‘of Works carried out during the season 
1923-24 an extensive scheme of planting, etc., 
‘in order to improve the park and counteract 


the damage caused during the war. The 
fol lowing details may “be of general 
interest :— . 


Islands in the lake 
- A great many dead and unsightly trees and 
shrubs have been removed, the, whole of the 
ground dug, and, where necessary, manured. 
Vistas through the islands have been created 
‘and efforts made to increase the variety of 
shrubs, trees, and herbaceous plants, as will 
be seen from the following lists of addi- 
tions :— * 

TreEES.—14 Cerasus ‘Hiza Kura, 21 Pyrus 
Malus, 9 P. M. floribunda, 6 P. M. f. atro- 
purpurea, 6 P. M. f? purpurea, 1 Prunus 
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“pendula, 36 «©6©Laburnum, 6 _ Standard 
-Laburnum, 1 Fagus sylvatica purpurea 
pendula Rigello, 1 Acer Negundo variegatum, 
12 Cerasus, and 25 Cerasus standards. 
4 Acer palmatum  atropurpureum, 12 
ymenanthera, 6 Rhus typhina__laciniata, 
6 R. Cotinus, 25 Ruscus racemosus,’ 6 
‘Bambusa Quilioi, 6 Bambusa flexuosa, 500 
“Rhododendron (red), 300 Rhododendron 
‘@vhite), 100 R- Pink Pearl, 200 Salix (com- 
“mon Osier), 6 Euonymus obovatus, 6 
“Cotoneaster rugosa Henryi, 6 C. acutifolia 
fiocciosa, 50 C. horizontalis, 12 C, applanata, 
/12-Escallonia Donards seedling, 12 E. Edin- 
burgh, 12 E. Langleyensis, 12 Diplopappus 
chrysophyllus, 72 Berberis, 12 Eleawgnus 
(green), and 12 Eleegnus (variegated), 


-Prants.—6 Gunnera scabra, » §0 Hypericum 
“Moserianum, 100 Senecio Clivorum, 48 

Rheum, 24 Oreocome, 500 Chelone barbata, 
0 Hemerocallis flava, 300 Veronica (dwarf), 
goo Verbascum (green), 400 Verbascum 
ilver), 500 Lupins, 500 Lupins (pink), 500 
a upins (blue), and 500 Delphiniums. 




















Suruss.—36 Azalea mollis, 112 Azaleas, 





ake margins 
A few trees have Geen planted here, also 


St« Jamies’s Park 
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several groups of shrubs and many large 
masses of Iris, Lythrum, ‘Trollius, ‘Astilbe, 
Rheum, Gunnera, ECs 

Several species of plants suitable for plaht- 
ing by the margins are being grown in the 
nurseries at Richmond Park, and _ these, 
which include moisture-loving plants, such 
as Lobelias, Mimulus, etc., will be planted 
shortly. 


The following have been planted by the 
lake margins :— 


TREES.—48 ote Babylonica ramulis 
aureis, 5 S. caprea pendula, 1 specimen 
S:. Babylonica ramulis' aureis, 2. S. 
daphnoides, 1 S. Salomoni, 5 Taxodium 
distichum, 6 Cerasus pendulus, 2 Pyrus 
salicifolia ‘pendula, 3 Prunus Pissardi, 3 P. P. 
nigra, 12 Acer Negundo variegatum, 2 
Populus lasiocarpa, and 1 Birch meena 
weeping). 

Surups.—s5o Cytisus, 12 C. Daliimorei, 12 
C. Newry seedling, 12 Cornus  stolonifera, 


& 
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18 Buddleia prostrata, 24 Spartium junceum, 
25 Rubus biflorus, 6 Pyracantha Gibbsi, 6 P. 
crenulata Juraneuse, 25 Berberis Wilsone, 
12 B. Darwini, 12 Viburnum Opulus, 25 
Spireeas, and 12 Azara microphylla. 


PLants.—12 Arundo, 100 Iris Kharput, 
200 I. Kochii, 50 I. Cretan, 100 I. Sapphire, 


too /I. Alcazar, 50 I. Black Prince, 100 I. 
Innocenza, 100 I. King, 100 I. Mrs. H. 
Darwin, too I, Mme. Blanch Piou, 200 I. 


Mme. Chereau, 200 I. pallida Como, 200 I. 
Prosper Langier, 150 I. Queen of May, 100 
I. Rhein Nixe, 50 I. pallida odoratissima, 
60 clumps Iris seedlings, too I. ochroleuca, 
10,000 Spanish Iris, 12 Gunnera manicata, 
5 ‘Aralia edulis, 52 Ligularia stenocephala, 
48 Cimicifuga simplex, 52 Campanula lacti- 
flora, 1,750 Lythrum, 500 Trollius, 1,100 
Spiraea, 6  Gynerium argenteum, 1,000 
Anchusa italica, soo Senecio Clivorum, ‘and 
500 S. Wilsonianus. 


In the lake itself Water Lilies will be. 


planted,in suitable positions. 


Shrubberies 3 


The shrubberies all over the park have been 
thinned of all unhealthy and useless shrubs, 
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‘over 1,000 plants; 
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_and,-as far as funds have permitted, a host 


of new and more interesting plants have been 
put in. The too familiar Golden Privet and 
Aucuba havel been greatly reduced in num- 


bers.. The shrubs planted include, among 
others, those mentioned below, viz. :— 

24 Wistaria sinensis (bush), 6 Wistaria 
sinensis (standard), 24 Rhus ‘Typhina, 6 
Golden Yews, 2 Cryptomeria elegans, 6 


Ribes, 12 Pernettyas, 12 Lonicera nitida, 
3. Eleagnus umbellata, 12 Convolvulus 
Cneorum, I specimen Osmanthus illicifolius, 
2 Cornus mas variegata, 6 Berberis Hookeri, 
2- Cotoneaster, 6 Elsholtzia Staufitoni, 1 
Leycesteria, 12 Weigelas,, 1 Pittosporum 
Mayi, 6 Euonymus (silver), 6 Euonymus 
(golden), 1 Pyracantha, 1 Euonymus ovata, 
3 Buddleia, 2 Viburnum Carlesi, 3 Nandina 
domestica, 6 Calycanthus macrophyllus, 25 
Philadelphus, and 12 Staphylea colchica. 


Many of the plantings are in the nature of 
an experiment, and no doubt there will be 
failures, but it is hoped that many will be 
successful. The spring has been very trying, 
but so far the losses have not been heavy. 
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A feature will be the specimen Rhododen- 
drons, from the bridge over the lake towards 
Birdcage Walk; a half of these was pur- 
chased and the other half was presented by 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp. Pink 
Pearl Rhododendrons ‘have been planted in 
the ‘beds surrounding the Queen Victoria 
Memorial. 


A group of seedling Iris near the bridge 
was given by R. W. Dykes, Esq., Secretary 
to the Royal Horticultural Society, and 
Bamboos for duck island are being sent from 
the Royal Botanic Gardens at Kew. 


A display of Dahlias will be made opposite 
Queen Anne’s Gate, and will ‘consist of well 
in addition there will be a 
border of Michaelmas Daisies and Chrys- 
anthemums. 


A plan is shown herewith which shows the 
position of the most important groups which 
have been planted by the lake, 


The First Commissioner of Works hopes 
that any lovers of the parks who have gar- 
dens of their own may see fit from time to 
time to present interesting or rare shrubs and 
plants to the Royal parks to enhance their 
beauty. 
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Goodwood 


S the time for the Goodwood races is 

drawing near, a few notes about the 

lovely gardens which are under the care 
of-Mr. Brock may be of interest to readers. 
It is not generally known that Goodwood 
possesses, probably, some of the finest Cedars 
and Cork trees in Europe, the oldest Cedars 
having been planted by the third Duke in 
1761, whilst the Cork Oaks were planted by 
the second Duke before the vear 1750. There 
is a record showing that in 1761 1,000 plants 
of Cedar of Lebanon were purchased from a 
certain John Clarke, a butcher of Barnes, 
on behalf of the Duke of Richmond, for the 


One of the famous Cork Oaks at Goodwood 
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sum. of 1479.°6s.: 
These _1,000~ trees, 
which were five years 
old, were planted in 
the months of March 
and April, 1761, by 
Peter Collinson, and, 
according to Loudon, 
there were still 139 
growing successfully 
nH 18376- it Largs; 
owing to storms, only 
108 remained, but, 








luckily, since then 
only one or two more 
have fallen: The 





Helianthemums in the Goodwood rock garden 
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girth of one of these big Cedars at 3 feet fro 
the: ground was 29 feet 4 inches wh 
measured two years ago. Visitors must fin 
it difficult to realise that the beautiful wood 
slopes above Goodwood were once quite bare 
of trees, and this will, perhaps, remind the 
of the debt that we all of us owe to the second” 
Duke and to his son, the third Duke, for their 
foresight in making Goodwood what it is 
to-day. ; 

Close to the house are some very fine speci-) 
mens, certainly the finest specimens in this 
country, of the Cork Oak, and there aré 
also in the grounds some magnificent Holly 
hedges, of which the date of planting is uns 
known, except for the fact that they were 
planted before the Duke of Richmond went 
to Brussels and Waterloo. The trunks of 
some of. these HoWies at 3 feet from th 
ground ‘measure in girth over 3 feety) 
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Hedge and archway of Pittosporum 
tenuifolium 







Magnolia grandiflora was, by the way, 
planted at Goodwood in 1737, immediately it 
was introduced from North America into this 
country. Pittosporum tenuifolium, a native. 
of New Zealand, which is generally only con-_ 
sidered to be hardy in the mildest counties 
and which I believed only to thrive in the soft 
climate of Western Ireland, grows magni 
ficently at Goodwood, not only in ‘the form 
of hedges, but also as quite tall trees. 
Walnuts also thrive in this soil, and on a ho 
morning, when I had the-pleasure of walking 
round the gardens, a handful. of crushed 
Walnut leaves mixed with leaves picked fron 
some adjacent clumps of Balm was mo 
refreshing. 


The herbaceous borders are planted so a 
to be at their best when the races are on, bu 
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the rock garden in the centre of the grounds 
was a blaze of colour. A great many varie- 
ties of Helianthemum were noticed, but the 
two varieties which attracted attention were 
the orange-scarlet Duke of Richmond and 
Fireball, which is a lovely shade of beaten 
‘copper. Against these masses of colour the 
deep purple blooms of Salvia pratensis 
showed up.most effectively. A dainty little 
plant which was very dwarf and compact in 
growth and with lovely yellow flowers is 
‘Helianthemum alvssoides. 

_ Mr. Brock told me just before leaving the 
gardens that his great trouble in the kitchen 
garden is in connection with protecting his 
crops from the pheasants. Between Satur- 
day and Monday he has known them to clear 
out completely 70 vards to 80 vards of grow- 
ing Peas, and, as he has to arrange for the 
provision of nearly 24 quarts of Peas for 
Goodwood week alone, I was not surprised 
when he told me that, altogether, nearly two 
_miles of Peas.are grown in the gardens. 

R. A. Ascrort. 


The Wand Flower, Dierama 
| (Sparaxis) pulcherrima 


HE Sparaxis, now known as Dierama, 

are bulbs from the Cape of,Good Hope. 
: The many varieties come chiefly from 
Sparaxis grandiflora and-S. tri¢olor. They 
reach a height of about 1 foot, are of slender 
growth, and bear showy flowers varying from 
white to bright scarlet and deep crimson, and 
usually have dark centres. The Sparaxis is 
useful for early summer flowering, and should 
be treated as the Ixias. There is a great num- 
ber of named varieties offered by bulb 
growers, one of the finest being that‘ known 
as Fire,King. Sparaxis” pulcherrima—the 
wand flower—is so distinct from | other 
Sparaxis that its claim to be a Sparaxis has 
very often been questioned, and the name 
Dierama has been substituted. Its tall and 
graceful flower-stems rise to a height of from 
5 feet to 6 feet, and though slender are so 
tough and wiry that they are never broken 
even in a heavy storm. . For six. or seven 
weeks a succession of lovely Foxglove-shaped 
ells on almost invisible, wire-like foot stalks, 
is kept up. Though the flowers of the type 
are, as a rule, rosy-purple, some aresnearly 
white. There are also forms of almost every 
intermediate shade, while some are beauti- 
fully striped. S. Thunbergi is an allied 
species, but S. pulcherrima is the finer of the 
two, the former being stiffer and much 
dwarfer, its erect flower-stems only reaching 
a height of 23 feet, while the flowers have 
very short stalks and are not pendulous. 
_ The best position for the Sparaxis is in 
‘clumps among sheltering shrubs. In such a 
position it might well be associated with 
‘Tritonia aurea, as the two flower together. 
‘It has a great objection to removal, and if it 
“should be necessary it should be done as soon 
as the flowers begin to fade. It does well in 
dry as well as-damp positions if it has a rich, 
friable soil, or if, when starting into growth, 
it is copiously watered. 


r he Best Decorative and Pzony- 
4 flowered Dahlias 


F all Dahlias the decorative and Pzony- 
flowered classes are the finest. They in- 

’” clude varieties of the largest size and the 
most brilliant and beautiful colours, and the 
Plants are free flowering and cannot be ex- 
celled for garden effect. There is a number 
of scarlet decorative varieties, but none better 
‘than President Wilson, a splendid all-round 
variety. Fireflaire is a brilliant flower ~with 
traces of Cactus parentage, and Vesuvius, a 
free-flowering Dutch variety. Of the Pzony- 
flowered type, Scarlet King is my favourite, 
but Samson, Gorgeous, and Liberty are also 
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The Wand Flower (Dierama pulcherrima) 


good. The Prince, a crimson-scarlet flower 
of the decorative class, is the best of the 
darker colours and cannot be recommended 
too highly. 

The. pink decorative varieties, Nancy, 
Delice, and De Rose, are all excellent, par- 
ticularly. the first named, and Mr. H. C. 
Dresselhuys can also be recommended. En- 
chantress is a good Pzony-flowered pink 
variety. Mrs. Carl Balbach, mauve-pink on a 
cream base, is a lovely. free-flowering decora- 
tive variety- of great size, and Hanny Van 
Waveren is another good variety of the same 
class. and of somewhat similar colour. 
Porthos, pale violet mauve,: deserves recog- 
nition on account of its beautiful and distine- 
tive colour. Sulphurea is a beautiful.and very 
free-flowering pale yellow, decorative variety, 
and is strongly recommended. Psyche, a 
variety on the border-line between | the 
Pzony-flowered and decorative classes, must 
also be included in all representative collec- 
tions on account of the depth and richness of 
its shade of yellow. Midas, deep yellow, and 
Faithful, pale yellow, are two of the very best 
Pzeonv-flowered varieties. Salmonea is a 
splendid variety of a most . beautiful 
shade of salmon-pink, and Futurity, which 
is of a somewhat’ similar, shade, is also 
excellent. These two varieties belong to the 
decorative class, as also do Insulinde and 
Orange Boven, two different shades of 
orange. Good varieties usually classed as 
Pzony-flowered are Sunset, an orange 


coloured variety, King of the Autumn, bright 


terra-cotta, and Iliad, creamy-buff, slightly 
suffused with salmon. 

Coming to the white varieties, Glory of 
Aalsmeer and Princess Juliana can be recom- 
mended in the decorative class, and White 
Lady and Mrs. William Hussey in the Paeony- 
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flowered class. These two varieties are com- 
paratively new and therefore rather expensive, 
but Aphrodite, an older white variety of the 
same class, can be recommended. 

Of the miniature Pzony-flowered or Charm 
Dahlias, Our Annie, pink, and Nora Bell, 
scarlet flame, are already very popular. 
Dazzle, brilliant scarlet, must be grown if 
possible because it is the brightest coloured 
of all Dahlias. Crimson Glow is another 
variety of the very highest merit, and Lovely, 
in my opinion, one of the best pink 
varieties. Trixie, scarlet, and Picture, orange 


is 


shaded chestnut and pink, are also good 
varieties of this popular class. Aglaia, 


orange shaded apricot, is a good miniature 
decorative variety. 

These notes would not be complete without 
mention of: Brentwood Yellow, which is of 
good size but hardly of the finest form. It 
is, however, by far the best of its colour for 
bedding and provides a splendid splash of 
yellow. Other excellent varieties for bedding 
are Dobbie’s Bedder, of a pale sulphur colour ; 
Crimson Flag, fiery crimson; Reginald Cory, 
searlet,. tipped white; Moorkop, — scarlet- 
erimson; and Windermere, white, of* semi- 
Cactus form.. These bedding varieties are 
dwarf in habit and flower very freely. 

G. F. DRaAySsON. 


May-flowering Tulips, lifting 


Though admitting the beauty of May- 
flowering Tulips, some there are who refrain 
from growing them because of the alleged 
necessity for lifting the bulbs every year, and 
as this cannot be done until the foliage has 
died down, or commenced to do so, it inter- 
feres with summer arrangements. Such is 
the reason frequently advanced by those who 
leave out-of their purview the lovely Darwin 
and Cottage Tulips. Is there any real neces- 
sity why this class of Tulips should be taken 
from the ground in June or July and stored 
away, to be replanted the following Novem- 


ber? I think not in a general way, and my 
experience. in growing them in groups or 


borders where the soil is comparatively light 
prompts me to say that without much depre- 
ciation in size of flower the bulbs can remain 
a second or even a third season. This year 
three groups of bulbs of Mme. Krelage, 
Bouton d’Or, and Arizona, the last a plum- 
coloured Darwin I have not seen catalogued 
recently, have not been lifted for over four 
years. _ All produced very nice blooms, were, 
indeed, not far behind in quality those planted 
last autumn. I do not know what Mr. 
Jacob’s ideas are in reference to allowing 
May-flowering Tulips to occupy the ground 
more than one season, but as I believe he 
grows large numbers it must be a‘ big busi- 
ness to lift thé bulbs every year on the eve 
of summer if he adopts this course. 
LEAHURST, 


Pinks: revival of old favourites 


Every vear, as June comes round, one is 
conscious of the fact that many people are 
now taking up the culture of Pinks. With 
some it is simply reverting to an’ old 
favourite they grew years ago, but lost for a 
while. Others are. recognising their worth 
and are finding out what a rich perfume they 
bring in the June days, and what an asset 
a few. roots are wherever cut flowers are 
needed for the home. Beds of Pinks are an 
acquisition to any garden, but they should be 
beds of individual plants, preferably those of 
not more. than three years. It is always 
better to fortify oneself with fresh plants, 
striking cuttings about July or August in 
sandy soil in the open ground. Old plants 
never produce flowers so fine as young ones. 


Word: 
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Layering and Staking Border Carnations in the Open 


almost universal method of propagation 

is by layering, though now and again one 
still hears of growers who give hostages to 
fortune by putting in cuttings, The opera- 
tion of layering is, of course, perfectly 
familiar to all Carnation growers, but for the 
benefit of beginners it may be mentioned that 
the well-known’ propensity for an injured 
shoot to callous and eventually to root if 
covered with soil is here brought to a practi- 
cal issue by a deliberate imitation of Nature’s 
process. As this peculiar system of simul- 
taneous healing and propagation operates 
more quickly and certainly at a leaf joint 
than at other portions of a growing shoot, 
the whole theory of ‘Carnation layering 
centres round the ‘ injuring’’ and pegging 
into the soil of a leaf joint, or node, from 
which one pair of twin leaves grow out from 
the stem. Choosing a suitable shoot, several 
pairs of leaves are stripped from the lower 
part of it, nearest to the parent stem, retain- 
ing five to seven pairs to form the new plant. 
The joint immediately under these retained 
leaves is thenscut through with a sharp thin- 
bladed knife in an upward direction along the 
stem and stopped about 3 inch beyond the 
joint. The action of drawing the shoot down 
towards the soil for pegging in will make the 
cut gape slightly, thus bringing the layer into 
an almost perpendicular position as the layer- 
ing pin is inserted and the soil pressed firmly 
down. The pin should not be inserted im- 
mediately over the cut joint, as it tends to 
rust in the damp soil, and the incrustation of 
rust and soil adhering thereto is often so 
thick by the time the layers are being lifted 
that in pulling up the pins the young roots 
are frequently ruptured. If the insertion is 
made over that portion of the stem which 
connects with the parent plant, and at a 
slight angle towards the latter, no difficulty 
of this kind will arise. 

July is the best month for layering, though 
in the southern counties it may be continued 
throughout most of August. In from five to 
seven weeks tthe root system will be so far 
advanced that the layered shoots may be 
severed from the parents, and after the inter- 
val of a few days it is safe to lift them either 
for potting up or planting out where they are 
to flower the following year. The action of 
rooting is more quickly effected in the open 
border than with pot plants under glass, un- 
less the weather happens to be particularly 
inclement. The ground is warmer than the 
soil in pots, and, as arule, more evenly moist. 


Fie the purpose of increasing stock the 


Pot layers are subjected to the daily passage _ 


of cold water through the compost, causing 
a rapid diminution of the soil temperature 
for the time being, and altogether the condi- 
tions suitable for root-making are not so con- 
tinuously stable as they generally are in the 
borders. 


As with all flowers, the suitability or other- 
wise of site and environment is an important 
point in Carnation culture. Undue import- 
ance is often attached to soil conditions. 
Considering the frequency with which one 
hears the remark, ‘‘ Carnations will not grow 
in our soil,’’.it might be imagined that the 
Carnation was some capricious exotic, or as 
difficult to ‘‘ humour ”’ as the moraine-loving 
Alpines. There is no soil in Britain which 
cannot be made to grow Carnations, save, 
perhaps, the peat deposits, and no condition 
of soil which can be regarded as hopeless or 
unamenable except unredeemable sourness, 
and I question if such a condition exists. 
While an acid soil is anathema to the 
Dianthus family, the wild tribe luxuriates 
in calcareous media with free drainage, and 
in the sandy and loamy coastal regions where 
the ‘‘tang”’ of salt-laden winds has free 


’ diameter. 


access. In such widely-differing material as 
clay, heavy loam, light loam, and sandy soil 
I have seen the Carnation grow in such a 
fashion as to make any keen gardener an 
enthusiast. But lime is generally at the 
bottom of success, and in gardens where 
despair has held sway it may be taken for 
granted that carbonate of lime in one form or 
another would make all the difference be- 
tween ‘success and the want of it, with this 
proviso—that drainage is good. In certain 
clay districts where the ground is flat and 


‘lies wet in winter it might be argued that the 


Carnation is not a fit subject, but that is a 
misfortune easily put to rights. It should 
not be difficult to get a load or two of old 
plaster rubble from the local builder or con- 
tractor. With that material well in- 
corporated and the soil elevated 3 inches or 
4 inches above the general level Carnations 
will do excellently.. A good fertiliser for clay 
soils is horse-manure, and if it can be ob- 
tained from stables where the animals are 
bedded on Bracken so much the better. The 
Bracken takes longer to decay than straw, 
thus helping to keep the soil more open and 
porous, while the high percentage of potash 
found in this form of vegetation is distinctly 
beneficial to the plants. For light and sandy 
soils cow or mixed farmvard manure is more 
suitable, as ‘tending to conserve moisture. 
Bone-meal is a slow-acting and safe stinfu- 
lant, but beyond. the usual precautions 
adopted for getting the soil into a good state 
of fertility there is no sort of sense in feeding 
Carnations with special preparations. The 
plant is not a gross grower, and more harm 
than good may result from the provision of a 
rich larder. 

It does not come within the compass of 
this paper to touch on pests and diseases, as 
these will be dealt with fully in a subsequent 
article in our Year Book, but there is one 
pest I would like to refer to, and, if possible, 
to exterminate on the spot. It is the noxious 
and mischievous ‘‘ pest’ of having to tie the 
flowering-stems to supports. This same 
plague has stopped many a grower from be- 
coming a bigger grower, and has nipped a 
hundred enthusiasms in the bud. Frankly, 
it is a tiresome, back-hurting, mind-vilifying 
job, but there is no need for one-tenth of this 
labour. The whole process of tying has been 
revolutionised by the use of split rings, and 
it is only because I know these are by no 
means in such common use as they should 
be that I mention this as a ‘‘ cultural point.” 
The split ring is, I believe, sold as a nursery- 
man’s sundry, but the easiest and cheapest 
way to get it is to make it at home. A 
coil of galvanised wire such as vou can get 
at any ironmonger’s shop will make about 
750 of them at a cost of 1s. or thereby, and 
they will last for years. A thin gauge wire 
is best which will coil easily round an iron or 
steel bar, anything from 3 inch to 1 inch in 
The coiling should be done neatly 
and closely, the bar held firmly in a.vice, and 
a chisel and hammer will do the rest.. The 


whole requirements for the season can be 


made in 15 minutes. After using the rings 
once no one would ever think of going back 
to the vexatious task of tying. 
J. L. Gipson. 
From the Annual Report of the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society. 


Layering Malmaison Carnations 


Strong, healthy specimens of these should 
be selected for layering as the plants pass out 
of flower.. For this purpose cold frames 
should be placed on a suitable border. The 
plants may then be heeled in on their sides, 
the layers made, and pegged down in soil 
containing plenty of leaf-soil and sand. Well 


; 


water to settle the soil about them, and keep 


“a shady place, fairly deep, Where they cam 
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the frames fairly close and shaded from bright 
sunshine. Lightly spray morning and after 
noon, and increase the ventilation as rooting 
progresses. Where specimen plants are de 
sired the best plants raised from last year’s 
layers should now be potted into 10-inch pots, 

A.J. 


~ 

The blue forms of Anemone — 
. nemorosa 

i HOSE who grow the blue forms of the 


+ 


common Wood Anemone know what 
lovely ‘little plants they are and what a 
glorious show they make from early April 
onwards. For the benefit of those who have 
neyer grown them I will describe them. ‘The 
first to flower with me early in April is A. n. 
Cornubiensis. Its buds are of a deep reddish- 
‘purple and the outside of the petals retains 
this colour when developed, the inside being 
a lovely uniform shade of clear blue. It is of 
ea fine round shape and I think one of the 
best. Following closely on this variety comes 
Royal Blue, a dwarf-growing variety but of 
the deepest blue shade of all, quite as deep as 
Anemone apennina. A. n. Robinsoniana 
comes next, and as long as its flowers keep 
open it is very attractive, but it closes on dull 
days and early in the evening, and then ap- 
pears merely a dirty grey. But when open 
its pale lilac flowers and yellow anthers are 
charming. A. n. Alleni follows, and this I 
think quite the finest. It is a tall grower 
with flowers of the largest size, deep lilac 
flushed with rosy-mauve on the outside. This 
year I had flowers larger than a half-crown. 
As Alleni is passing out of flower there comes 
Celestial, a dwarf variety of pale blue simi= 
lar in all respects but colour to Royal Blue, 
but much later. Its petals are narrow, which 
rather spoils it. The last to flower when all 
the others are over is Blue Bonnet, a large 
flower of a pale blue, I might almost say 
grey, shade. Of dwarf habit, it flowers in 
the middle of May, and had it a better colour 
I would put it equal to Alleni, 
_ With these six varieties I get flowers from 
the beginning of April up to the last weelk if 
May. They spread quickly, and, as far as I 
know, are not particular as to soil beyond 
that they do not get too dried up. Planted in 


get away from the hot sun, they will soon 
make a big patch. The rhizomes must never 
be allowed to get dry when out of the ground 
If they have to be transplanted, the moré 
quickly they are replanted the better. 


NEMOROSA. 


Saxifraga peltata 


Some time ago I was asked to name a plant 
which was unknown to'its owner. ~On tellin; 
him that it was a Saxifraga he was fran 
sceptical. The variety was S. peltata, and 
is so different from others of the family that 
his scepticism was justified. The large leaves 
are each over a foot across, in shape thet 
suggest a small umbrella, and the pink 
flowers are produced on a tall and robust 
stem. _'S. peltata is a native of California. 


A ScorrisH GARDENER, 


Adenophora ornata 


The plant here referred to has beautiful 
deep blue drooping flowers borne on. gracefv 
stems each about 2 feet in height, and small 
groups, whether growing in the border or 
warm nooks on the rock garden, are distin 
The plants have thick, fleshy roots and res 
disturbance, therefore’ it is wise to plant t 
in the position they are intended to occupy. 
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ie FLORAL GROUPS 





sion were the Delphiniums and Roses. 
a The Delphiniums, indeed}. in their 
numerous lovely shades of blue, made a some- 
what unique exhibition, and seldom have we 
-seen such a gorgeous display of these mag- 
-nificent flowers. It is impossible to attempt 
here a detailed description of the hundreds of 
splendid varieties. Every shade of blue, 
-mauve, purple, and violet are now repre- 
_ sented; singles and doubles, white eyes and 
black, until one finds it difficult to imagine 
-any further improvement in these popular 
_ border subjects. 


k Perhaps the ‘‘ piece de resistance ’’ was the 
magnificent exhibit by Messrs. Blackniore 
» and Langdon, Bath, whose group contained 
' over 70 varieties, many of the spikes of actual 
bloom being over 33 feet long. A great 
centre bunch of Blue Boy was really splen- 
did, and can best be described as the bluest 
_ blue we have yet seen. Lord Lansdowne is a 
» fine large single bloom, of a clear, unadultera- 
ted azure blue, and in Turquoise we have 
practically the same colour in a double 
“variety. Among the clear pale blues are 
_ Lizzie Van Veen, Yvette Guilbert, and Blue 
Queen, the latter rendered more striking by 
its contrasting black eye. Prince Henry, 
Lord Derby, and The Shah are the best of 
_ the purples, while Sir Douglas Haig, George 
Cochrane, and Mrs. H. Kaye are all slightly 
_ varying shades of. rich violet. Other fine 
varieties are Edward Bromet (deep violet with 
white eye), Marjorie Ferguson (a delicious 
mixture of palest blue and mauve), Perfec- 
tion (a dainty flower of bright pinkish- 
“mauve, with outer petals of clear pale blue), 
Nora Ferguson (pale lavender), and Mrs. 
_ Christie Miller (a charming double cream 
variety). This group also included two re- 
_markable seedlings, one a pale pink and the 
-other bright lavender-blue, both being in- 
tensely double and distinct from any other 
"varieties. 


__ Another splendid group was exhibited by 
Mr. Thomas Carlile, Twyford, Berks, pride 
“bf place here being given to The Alake (a 
| ich violet-purple variety), Andrew Carnegie 
| (a compact spike of pale lavender-mauve), 
and Harry Smetham (a rather small spike of 
| bright royal blue, double flowers). Mr. H. J. 
| Jones, Lewisham, also brought a wonderful 
| collection of all the finest varieties. Ludwig 
) Wulmer is a delightful single pale blue. 
Be illicent Blackmore (a glorious bloom of 
_pinkish-mauve and blue), Rev. E. Lascelles 
| (rich violet-blue with white eye, an old 
variety but still one of the best), F. W.-Smith 
“(a rich garter blue), and Mrs. R. C. Pulling 
{a pale lavender-blue) are but a few of the 
fine varieties which could not fail to attract 
} attention. | 


Splendid representative groups were also 
hown by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and 
‘Crisp, Twyford; R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech; 
-Kelway and Sons, Langport; W. Wells, 
jJunr., Merstham; . and the Orpington 
Nursery Co., Ltd., Orpington. Several 
other firms included groups of Delphiniums 
4n their exhibits of herbaceous flowers. 


Several very fine displays of Roses, 
iniscent of the recent Rose show, at- 
racted considerable attention, the blooms be- 
ng of exceptionally fine quality. | 

In the lovely exhibit staged by Messrs. 
1aplin Bros., Waltham Cross, the glorious 
; nk Mrs. Henry Bowles was conspicuous. 
We have see this Rose growing in large 
lantities in the nursery, and can bear wit- 
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HE predominant features on this occa~ 
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“Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
3 | July 8th, $924 


ness to its magnificent qualities as a bedder. 


It is very consistent and free-flowéring, and 
“one rarely finds\an imperfect bloom. Los 
Angeles, Mabel Morse, and the lovely single 
white Innocence were other notable varieties 
in this exhibit. 

William Lowe and Sons, Beeston, Notts; 
Benjamin R. Cant and Sons, Colchester; S. 
MecGredy and Sons, Portadown, Ulster; D. 
Prior and Son, Colchester; Frank Cant and 
Co., Colchester; and the Rev. J. H. Pember- 
ton, Havering-atte-Bower, all showed magni- 
ficent groups of Roses, containing all the 
latest and best varieties, which were continu- 
ously surrounded by crowds of admiring 
rosarians. 

Messrs. McGredy’s splendid group con- 
tained only varieties of the firm’s own 
raising, and included some fine new seedlings. 
One of them, Lord Lambourne, a deep yellow 
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LIST OF AWARDS 


CLAY CUP 


This was awarded to Messrs. Laxton Brothers, Bedford, for 
their Rose Bedford Crimson, a cross between Richmond and 
Chateau de Clos Vougeot. Bedford Crimson is one of our finest 
crimson Roses with the scent of the old red Rose, but a con- 
tinuous bloomer. It flowers quite as freely as Richmond, the 
blooms carried on long, stiff stems. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE 


Messrs. Laxton Brothers sent a collection of Strawberries, 
including their new maincrop variety Majestic, in form wedge 
shape, the fruit large and of a rich crimson. Omegais a very late 
variety. The berries are of an oval shape and rich scarlet in 
colour, the fruit very firm and the flesh white, Lord Beatty is a 
wedge-shaped variety, in shape resembling Dr. Hogg, the colour 
light red. It is suitable for light soils, as well as those of a heavy 
nature. Included also in this exhibit was the Red Currant 
Perfection, a very handsome variety. The bunches of fruit are 
very long, carrying as a rule from twenty to twenty-five fruits, 
the individual berries large. Iv is a fine variety for exhibition, and 
of vigorous growth. It has been given an Award of Merit by the 
Royal Horticultural Society. From Gunnersbury came some 
very handsomely netted fruits of Melon Gunnersbury Park. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificate 
Mr. Messell, Haywards Heath, for Lilium Farreri. 


Awards of Merit 


Campanula Zoysi, Atraplaxis Billiardieri, Rose Fragrance, 
from Messrs. Chaplin, Waltham Cross; Coreopsis auriculata 
superba, from Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Southampton; Begonia 
Albatross, from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, *Bath;, Del- 





~ 


Rose Bedford Crimson, shown 


by Laxton Bros. and awarded the Clay Cup, 


July 8th, 1924 


a 


suffused: and edged with apricot-red, caused 
a mild sensation. Wess 

In the competition for the Clay Cup for the 
“* fragrant ’’ Rose, for which there were many 
entries, the trophy went to Messrs. Laxton, 
Bedford, for Bedford Crimson. 

Several fine groups of mixed herbaceous 
flowers were well shown, including a nice col- 
lection of Irises from the Orpington Nursery 
Co., Kniphofias in variety by Messrs. Maurice 
Prichard and Sons, Christchurch; Liliums at 
their best by Messrs.- Wallace, Tunbridge 
Wells, and Barr and Sons, Covent Garden ; 
and a lovely representative group from 
Messrs. Amos Perry, Enfield, which included 
Eremurus, hybrid Lilies, Kniphofias, and a 
fine batch of the large, semi-double, bright- 
yellow Coreopsis grandiflora (Perry’s var.). 


A group of Candytuft) Mammoth. Spiral (a 


white variety as large as a single Stock) was 
shown by Messrs. Daniels, Norwich. A fine 
exhibit of fine-foliaged and stove plants came 
from Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond. 
Carnations from Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
Stuart Low and Co., and Mr. James Douglas, 
of Great Bookham, were other interesting 
features of a fine show. 

° 


phinium The Shah, from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon; 
Begonia Lady Ann, from Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon; 
Carnation Sultan, from Mr. Jas. Douglas, Great Bookham; 
Rose Lord Lambourne, from Messrs. 8. McGredy and Son, 
Portadown. 


Medals 


GoLp.—Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for Delphiniums. 


SILVER GiLtT BANKSIAN.—Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for 
Delphiniums; Messrs. Chaplin, for Roses. 


SILVER BANKSIAN.—Allwood Bros., for Carnations; Messrs. 
Barr and Sons, ‘S'wyford, for hardy plants; Messrs. R. H. Bath, 
Ltd., Wisbech, for Delphiniums; Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, for 
Roses; Mr. T. Carlile, for Delphiniums; Mr. Jas, Douglas, for 
Carnations; Messrs. 8. McGredy and Sons, for Roses; Messrs. 
Kelway and Son, Langport, for Delphiniums; Messrs. Lad- 
hams, Ltd., for hardy plants; Mr. Wm. Lowe, Beeston, for 
Roses; Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, for hardy plants ; Messrs. 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, for Delphiniums; Miss F. Thompson, 
Birmingham, for Cacti; Messrs. Wallace and Co., Tunbridge 
Wells, for Lilies. 


BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Carter Page and Co., for hardy 
plants; Messrs. W. Easlea and Son, Leigh-on-Sea, for Roses ; 
Mr. O. Engelmann, for Carnations; Messrs. Harkness, Bedale, 
for Lupins, etc. ; Messrs. 8. Low and Co., Enfield, for Carna- 
tions and Roses; Orpington Nurseries, Orpington, for Del- 
phiniums and Irises; Rev. J. H. Pemberton,, Havering-atte- 
Bower, for Roses; Mr. Amos Perry, Entield, for hardy plants ; 
Messrs. Prior, Colchester, for Roses; Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead, 
for hardy plants; Mr. Hemsley, Crawley, for Alpines; Mr. G. 
Reuthe, Keston, Kent, for hardy plants, etc. 


All communications. on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, ‘“Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and not to individuals, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Early vineries 

As the rods are cleared of the fruit syringe 
the Vines freely towards evening on hot days, 
and where red-spider or mildew has attacked 
the leaves soft-soap and sulphur mixed into 
a paste and then added to the water sparingly 
will serve as a check to both. The syringing 
may be done with greater force from this 
date, and this alone will prove a great 
cleanser of the leaves from attacks of spider 
and thrips. The borders, too, having been 
kept on the dry side during the ripening 
stages will derive much benefit from a good 
soaking of water to which should be added 
some liquid-manure, unless the Vines are 


young and vigorous, in which case manure 
should not be applied in any form. A gener- 


ous mulching of the roots will prove bene- 
ficial in preventing evaporation, and serve to 
protect tender surface roots. Liberal ventila- 
tion will now be necessary, and no harm will 
arise from leaving the ventilators open fully 
night and. day aaess strong winds tee 
Later Gre apes will be colouring, and thes 

must be kept cool and fairly dry at this 


period, although much depends upon the 
weather, for should the latter, turn hot and 
dry no ‘harm will arise from damping a 


floors at least three times each day, and, 
the case of black Grapes, a little Swine 
during the hottest hours may be essential. 


Plants under glass 

Prick off into 3-inch pots Stocks intended 
for winter flowering, as these are liable to 
damp if allowed to remain in their seed-pans 
too long. Some prick out three seedlings 
into each pot, and this praétice has much to 
recommend it, for such plants potted on later 
into 6-inch size form excellent material for 
the decoration of ~house or conservatory. 
Stocks love a gritty, limy soil, and this, in the 
form of old mortar-rubble, should be freely 
added to the soil. 


Flower garden 

Look over alpine flowers and remove un- 
desirable seed-bearing growths and dead 
flowers, also reduce the sizeof rampant 
growers which threaten to envelop smaller 
and slower-growing subjects. This will force 
growth from the base of such plants and 
make good any thinness which may have de- 
veloped among such plants as Lithosper- 
nums, Phloxes, Harebells, Aubrietias, and 
similar plants, and enable them to rejuvenate 
themselves before winter. The propagation 
of many of these plants will shortly be neces- 
sary, and this cutting back will enable vigor- 
Aue young growth to develop-for this purpose. 
Gather ripe seeds of all plants it is desirable 
to increase at the first opportunity, choosing 
a dry day for this purpose. Keep the soil 
stirred among Roses and borders of mixed 
pants, and do ‘not allow the latter to col- 
lapse from want of staking. The present is 
a good time to make fresh plantations of 
hardy Cyclamens, choosing a partially- 
shaded position, such as a boughed-up Yew- 
tree affords, and work in plenty of decayed 
leaves among the corms. 


Kitchen garden 


Winter Onions are now approaching the 
ripening stage, and when this is reached they 
should be lifted and laid on their sides to 
become thoroughly dry before storing in a 
cool shed. Potato Onions may also be lifted 
and~ stored in the same manner. This crop 
has done well this vear. Mulch Peas, Beans, 
and Celery, and do not at any time allow 
these crops to suffer from lack of moisture. 

E. Marxnam. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Vines 


Much of the fruit in the earliest house has 
now been cut, and free ventilation should be 
afforded day and night. Continue to keep 
sub-lateral growth pinched close to throw all 
possible nourishment into the basal buds. 
Vines on which various pests have gained a 
hold during the ripening period should be 
cleansed as soon as possible after the fruit is 
cut. Continue to feed with liquid-manure or 
guano, and see that the borders are plenti- 
fully supplied with moisture. 
Vines will require freer ventilation and a drier 
atmosphere as the Grapes approach maturity. 
Excessive moisture with a sudden rise in 
temperature will cause the berries of thin- 
skinned Grapes to split. ‘ 


Plant-houses 


Fire-heat may be practically. dispensed 
with if the present weather continues. _ A 
gentle warmth at night inthe hot-water pipes 
of stove-houses may, however, be advisable. 
Close the stoves early in the afternoon, with 
plenty of atmospheric moisture, to obtain full 
benefit from sun-heat. .Achimenes’in baskets 
will need copious supplies of water. Provided 


both the soil and atmosphere are kept moist,- 


there should be little fear of red-spider, a pest 
which quickly renders this plant worthless. 
Anthuriums, Dieffenbachias, Alocasias, and 
many similar subjects will require copious 


supplies of moisture at the roots, and should- 


be afforded liberal supplies of weak liquid- 
manure. 


Summer pruning 


A considerable amount of time during the 
present month will be occupied in summer- 
pruning. No hard-and-fast rule can, with 
advantage, be laid down, for the strength of 
individual trees and varieties, as well as the 
district and situation, should be given due 
consideration, As a fairly general practice, 
however, the season’s growth of Apples, 
Pears, and Plums may be shortened back to 
the sixth full-sized leaf. Terminal growth, 
or that required for extension, may be left 
until the winter pruning. « Attention should 
be given to the removal of growth in the 
centre of the tree, together with rank growth 
which at times appears here and there. Trees 
which are making a considerable quantity of 
rank growth are better left alone until they 
can be root-pruned in the autumn. The cut- 
ting back of such growth is liable to produce 
nothing better than a thicket of useless sappy 
growth. Where there has been delay -in 
thinning out the crops_of heavily-laden trees 
little e growth will, in all probability, have re- 
sulted, and attention should be given to re- 
lieving the strain upon: the trees, thereby 
encouraging more vigorous growth. l 


Spring Cabtage 


This crop may be sown during the next few ~ 


days, from the roth to the 20th of the month 
being generally regarded as the best time. 
Where any doubt exists the latter date may 
well be chosen, and varieties such as Flower 
of Spring, Ellam’s Early, and Harbinger 
selected.for the purpose. Much, howeyer, 
depends upon the nature of the soil and situa. 
tion. In some of the warmer districts of the 
Midlands it may be advisable to delay until 
the last week in the month. Choose an open 
position, and if the soil ‘is light make the 
seed-bed firm. Avoid dry, sloping borders, 
sow broadcast, thinly, and net against birds. 
- A. J. Pore. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


Pinks and Carnations 


Successional | 


_just as they are drying out after a wet day, 


J uly 1 
Scotland 






















































As soon as the growth of choice Pinks has 
developed, cuttings may be taken. ~ These 
will root equally well in a bed ina cold frame 
or in a prepared, rather sandy, bed in the 
open. In either case protection from the- 
direct rays of the midday~sun is desirable. 
Place the stakes to Carnations in good time, 
and where good individual blooms with some 
length of stem are desired, disbudding must 
be “done: While a.‘ collection ? of Carna-— 
tions is of educational value it is preferable 
to concentrate on a certain number) of ap- 
proved colours, so that when a considerable 
number of one shade may be required he 
may be no difficulty in meeting the demand. 


Figs 

When the roots of Figs are held in check, 
as, for.instance, when trees are grown in 
pots, they are gross feeders and can assimi-\ 
late, without danger, large supplies of 
stimulants. Where “the roots have a fairly | 
free run feeding ought to be done sparingly. — 
In the case of forced plants from which the- 
fruits were gathered some time ago the 
second crop. is approaching the ripening 
stage. Now is the time to lay aside the 
svringe, but at this season ventilation is very” 
free, and a suspicion of moisture in the atmo- 
sphere will do no harm. _ Brown ‘scale is 
almost the only pest with which the Fig” 
grower has to cope, and it ought to be kept” 
under control in the orthedox manner, 


Walks and lawns | we 


‘In the case of woodland walks, a good~ 
dressing with weedkiller will save labour and 
keep the walks clean during summer and_ 
autumn. Weedkiller ought not to be applied 
when the walks are bone dry, nor yet when ~ 
they are sodden with wet. ‘The best time is 


and when the weather gives indications of 
being settled. . Plantains on lawns are™ 
always a source of worry, and it is not an~ 
easy matter to get rid of them. Lawn sand, 
not infrequently, will dispose of Daisies, but 
it appears to stimulate Plantains to renewed 
effort. Top-dressing and encouraging the 
Grass to make vigorous growth so that it will 
choke the weeds appears to be fhe most™ 
practical solution. Rolling, as well as close 
and regular cutting, is necessary to keep. 
lawns in good order, and, where the motor 
mower is installed, the labour 4s considerably 
lessened. 


Late Peaches = 

The final thinning may—now be given to 
the Peaches in the late house and to those in 
the orchard-house. Thin the growths at the” 
same time, and leave the fruits, as far as 
possible, on the upper side of the wood, 
Peach borders ought never to be made en-— 
tirely inside, for there is almost a certainty, 
in such ‘a case, that, at one time or another; 
the border will get dry. When that happens 
the damage may be wellnigh irretrievable.~ 


Kitchen garden 

The greater part of the winter ‘stuff will 
now be out, and newly-planted Brassicas 
may require a little watering in order to start © 
them away. Afterwards, if the hoe be regu- 
larly used between the lines, there will be 
little danger of a set-back. Célery,_ of course, 
must be kept damp, and if the Turnip beetle 
be active dust the seedling Turnips freely 
with lime, wood-ashes, or a mixture of both. 
See that the tips are ‘pinched out of Broad 
Beans in Sood time. If this be done the at- 
tacks of the Dolphin fly will be reduced to a 
minimum. Sow saladings in small quanti- 
ties and at frequent. intervals. W. McG, | 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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VEGETABLES 


July work in kitchen garden and 
2 allotment 


ABBAGES and Cauliflowers are two 
important crops in the vegetable garden 
during summer and early autumn. 
former have, this spring, been exceedingly 
‘tender and very clean, owing, mainly, to the 
cool weather and frequent rains. It is the 
'real summer batch of plants that often proves 
‘very difficult to grow, especially in soils 
“naturally dry and when long spells of hot 
“weather conie. Organic manures in a rotted 
‘state are very beneficial in the case of both 
-kkinds of plants, but only a few cultivators 
can obtain them in these days. Where 
limited in quantity the best plan is to mix 
“some rotted garden refuse and any old pot or 
box soil with it, to make holes with a hand- 
fork or trowel, place some of the mixture in 
each hole, and then put‘in the plants, cover- 
ing the roots with the ordinary soil. After 
watering, the plants will grow steadily and 
the roots penetrate downwards into the 
handful of manure. This handful of manure 
‘to each plant is not equal to a _ heavy 
manuring of the whole of the ground, but it 
is sufficient to enable the plants to make a 
good start. Feeding with soot and manure- 
water and artificials afterwards should result 
in a nice crop of both kinds, even in a dry 
summer. 
ENDIvVE.—This is a most useful plant and 
succeeds where the Lettuce often fails. A 
wonderfully fine crop of plants will result in 
the autumin and early winter if seeds are 
sown early in July. Usually the sowing i 
delayed too long, then the. plants are not je 
enough advanced to use in the current year, 
but are too much advanced to withstand a 
severe winter in the open. The Moss-cutled 
sorts are much favoured by some cultivators, 
but the broad-leaved Batavian- gives the least 
trouble for mid-winter and spring use. Sow 
the seeds thinly and transplant at an early 
be stocky and not lose the outside leaves 
when finally planted. 
JULY-SOWN VEGETABLES.—These are much 
appreciated when well cultivated. I would 
_like to give a word of warning here. Do not 
attempt to grow many of them in heavy, 
‘clayey soils. In deeply-dug light or medium- 
“light loams they are very ” satisfactory given 
good treatment. The soil must be enriched 
with manure well rotted and made fine on the 
"surface for the lbenefit of the seeds and re- 
sultant seedlings. The seeds should be sown 
‘thinly. There must not be any transplanting 
§ so that checks to quick growth will not 
~ occur. 
_ CUCUMBERS IN FRAMES AND ON RIDGES.—<As 
the weather has been cool and sunless lately 
Rerowth is backward, and-so every oppor- 
tunity should be taken to husband as much 
Beepneat as possible by closing the lights early 
in the afternoon on bright days, admitting 
less air on duller days. Care, of course, is 
necessary in the application of water. The 
bs soil should be watered when it is getting dry 
| only and syringing dispensed with “altogether 
Fon. dull days. Stop all side shoots at teach 
gon just beyond the point where the young 
"fruits are formed. Shoots not bearing fruits 
should be stopped back at the first joint to 
“prevent overcrowding the frame with worth- 
Tess or surplus foliage. The Ridge Cucum- 
bers require similar treatment as regards 
_ training and no watering in showery weather. 
_ Opportunity should be taken to feed the 
a plants when fruits are formed. 
_ SprayYING Potarors.—As the haulm is so 
~ Juxuriant this vear it may fall a prey to the 
disease if spraving be not done early and 
_ thoroughly. The general idea is to spray 
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stage of growth so that every specimen will / 
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twice, but mm such a season as this I would 
spray. three times—twice in July and once in 
August. Furthermore, it is easier to’ spray 
the undersides of the leaves Ww hen the foliage 
is not fully grown. Gare B} 


Sowing Asparagus seed  \ 


SPARAGUS ‘is such a popular vegetable 


that it should be much more grown ing 

small gardens. In many instances the 
soil is by no means congenial, and, unless 
deeply cultivated, well manured, and 
sweetened by exposure, it is impossible to 
No matter whether. the 
plants are obtained from a distance or home- 
grown, the most important point is a suitable 
root-run for the production of good growth. 
I have at»times heard complaints that the 
variety was the cause of failure, but this is 
not the case. The varieties are very limited, 
and mostly good when grown under suitable 
conditions.: What is often fatal to the 
growth of good heads is that they are far too 
crowded in their permanent quarters, and 
good results ‘are impossible. In beds that 
are sown the plants left are often much 


crowded, and this is the forerunner’ of 
trouble. Thinning should be rigorously done 
when the plants are sufficiently strong. 


Another evil is that the rows are much too 
close. In good soil deeply-cultivated beds 
are not necessary. Much better plant or sow 
on the flat, giving ample room between each 
plant, and missing a row after every fourth 
row to allow working between, feeding g, and 
cutting. The 


AFTER-CULTURE of the. plant .is simple. 
There is no need*for the large quantities of 
manure which are often placed over the beds 
in the early autumn. Heavy dressings of 
manure are harmful, especially in heavy 
soils, as they rot the crowns, causing the 
blanks one often sees in old beds. Feed 
when the plant is in active growth. Salt or 
similar foods applied at any time, say, from 
the early autumn till March, retards growth, 
keeps the roots cold, and weakens the plants. 
Even in a light soil I would advise plenty of 
food, but only when the roots are active. It 
may be said, and with reason, that Asparagus 
roots are always active, but not so active that 
they need food from October to March. I 
have always found I got much better results 
by giving copious supplies of liquid food and 
quick-acting. fertilisers from April to Sep- 


tember. From April to June salt in showery 
weather is beneficial; and when cutting 
ceases, at the end of June, in a light soil I 


have found that, if the plants are given a 
mulch of spent manure, say, 3 inches or 
more in thickness, and a fertiliser, sav, twice 
or three times during the summer, this well 
watered in with the hose, much good will re- 
sult. If liquid-manure from stables or cow- 
sheds can be given after cutting has ceased, 
and the top growths given protection from 
high winds, the plants. will be robust and 
continue so for many years. 
either in the permanent quarters or even for 
transplanting, it is well to drop it at certain 
distances apart along the row, then thinning 
is an easy matter. For lifting or transplant- 
ing this advice is less needful, provided thin 
sowing and early thinning are carried out. 


An open, sunny site is best for Asparagus. 
In dealing with a clay soil deep culture is 
quite as important, but with the second spit 
mix a liberal addition of burnt garden refuse, 
wood-ashes, fine old mortar-rubble, or any- 
thing that will lighten and assist root-growth. 
With all soils incorporate at the start plenty 
of good manure as the trenching proceeds. 
In. open fields, when the plants” are given 
plenty of room, one may often see much 
better Asparagus than in gardens the soil of 
which~ is over-manured and the plants 
crowded. fon. Ee 


If seed is sown - 
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Spinach Beetroot 


There are numerous gardens in which limi- 
tations of space make it very difficult, and 
occasionally impossible, to maintain a con- 
stant succession of green-vegetables through- — 
out the winter, while there are growers who 
simply refuse to have late Broccoli because it 
stands so long and literally sweats the ground 
to death. In all such cases careful considera- 
tion ought to be given to Perpetual Spinach 
or Spinach Beetroot. Sown from the present 
date to the third week of August, or, better 
still, at once and again then, there will be 
robust plants that will stand ‘safely through 
any ordinary winter and provide pickings “of 
fresh green leaves without a break. The 
quality may not be quite up to the standard 
of true Spinach, but it is excellent neverthe- 
less, and we must not be too fastidious when 
necessary food is scarce. Provide a deeply- 
cultivated site that is in. good heart, drop 

clusters of half-a-dozen seeds at 1 foot inter- 
vals in rows 14 feet apart, single to individual 
plants, and wait confidently for the reward. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Keeping up a supply of salads 

Sufficient Radish seed should be sown 
about every second week during the sum- 
mer to maintain a supply. Choose a cool, 
shady position, and net the seeds against 
birds. These will benefit by spraying with a 
fine rose can each afternoon during bright 
weather. Mustard and Cress may * well be 
sown in a similar position. Press the seeds 
into the ground and cover with a wet sack 
until germination has taken place. The 
young thinnings from the Onion bed are very 
useful for salads. Endive may be sown in 
drills about 1 inch deep and 6 inches apart. 
Thin the plants when sufficiently large and 
transfer the thinnings to a rich light soil. 
Endive requires well- manured ground, and 
should be well supplied with water during 
dry weather. Jj \eel id Es 


Leaf miners: soot and wood ash 


Among the simple preventives. of plant 
pests the mixture of equal parts of old 
soot and wood-ashes, which was recoim- 
mended by our grandparents, ranks with the 
best, and there are surely few gardeners who 
carinot provide it if they have the will to do 
so. Let no one regard it even for an instant 
as a cure for such; it is not and can never 
be. When seedling Celery or other plants 
are small, and as they grow, dust them freely 
during the early AES of the day while they 
are damp with the homely compound, and it 
will certainly make the foliage obnoxious to 
the enemy, and at the same time encourage 
strong, hard growth with full powers ‘of 
resistance because of the nitrogen in the soot 
and the potash in the wood ashes. In the 
same way it is very serviceable as a preven- 
tive of the flea-beetle, which plays such havoc 
among young Turnips every season and 
among other ‘members of the Cabbage tribe, 
as well as Béetroots on occasion. It should 
be remembered that there is always an 
element of danger in the use of new soot. 

Easr ANGLIAN. 


Broad Beans 


Do not allow these to get old before being 
gathered, as to do so is to give a very desir- 
able vegetable a bad name. "The s same applies 
to Peas, which are excellent this season. 
Vegetable Marrows, too, are often allowed to 
remain upon the plants too long, and are thus 
rendered undesirable, whereas taken in quite 
a young state they are very useful. 


Broccoli 
Continue the planting of, this as it comes 
in at a time when vegetables are very scarce, 
and therefore any vacant plots which can be 
devoted to it should be planted without delay. 
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Summer pruning 
Boor this is embarked on the object 


for which it is undertaken and the effect: 


it will have on the trees should be well 
considered. Summer pruning must not be 
carried out in an indiscriminate manner and 
solely with the idea of imparting a neat and 
tidy appearance to the trees, as so often is 
the case. One of its main objects is to pre- 
vent the trees wasting their energies in the 
production of quantities of wood growth by 
stopping and thinning, also, if need be, the 
summer shoots at this season of the year. 
This diverts the sap flow into other channels, 
and in the end results in the production of 
robust fruit-buds, while the size of the fruit 
is considerably enhanced. As a result of sun 
and air being able to penetrate to all parts of 
the trees in consequence of the surplus 
growth being stopped and thinned out when 


congested, both wood and _ buds _ get 
thoroughly ripened, and last, but by no 
means least, the colour of the fruits is 


greatly increased. 

As regards the actual pruning, and com- 
mencing with wall-trees first, such as 
Apricots, (Plums, dessert Cherries, and Pears 
—Peaches and Morello Cherries are excluded 
because they require altogether different 
treatment—the chief thing to do is to shorten 
back all side and spur growths to four and 
five buds. Leading shoots may be left in- 
tact, if there is’ space to train them in, other- 
wise shorten them one-third or one-half, just 
as may appear desirable. Lay in young 
shoots where necessary, to make good 
vacancies which have occurred or ‘are likely 
to do so in the near future, through branches 
dying of canker or from gumming and other 
causes. In regard to young trees which have 
not filled their allotted space, lay in a suffi- 
ciency of the young side shoots to furnish all 
bare spaces as far as can be done, and shorten 
back the forerights or breastwood to form 
spurs. Diagonal-trained trees which are as 
yet not fully grown must have two shoots re- 
served, one on either side of the leader, to 
form the next tier of branches. In all other 
respects treat them the same as the preceding 
or fan-trained.trees. The same remarks ap- 
ply in equal degree to espaliers in the open 
garden. Cordon-trained trees are best left a 
little later before stopping them, in order to 
avoid having more secondary growths than 
are necessary. The pinching and stopping 
of all growths in their case, with the excep- 
tion of the leaders, should be done at the 
fourth or fifth bud. Leave the'leaders in- 
tact, if the limit of the wall has not been 
reached, otherwise stop them as for spurs. 

Coming next to trees out in the open, such 
as bush and pyramid Pears, Apples, Sweet 
Cherries, and Plums, established trees will 
require all side growths stopping in precisely 
the same manner as the above, but arrange 
the work so that Cherries are taken in hand 
first and Apples dealt with last. Merely tip 
the leaders if the trees are not vet fully grown, 
but stop them at the fifth or sixth leaf when 
the opposite is the case. Enough shoots 
must be left on young trees to furnish a suffi- 
ciency of branches for future needs, and 
shorten the remainder to four or five buds. 

If among any of the foregoing there should 
be a tree making weak growth, whether on a 
wall or out in the open, defer pruning it till 
the middle or end of August. In allowing a 
tree in this case to make all the growth possi- 
ble under the circumstances, the root-system 
will benefit to a large degree from its stimu- 
lating influence, and whatever may be the 
cause of its being out of health, it will con- 
duce to a more speedy. recovery than would 
be the case if the stopping or pruning were 
performed earlier. In the event of any tree 
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making a too exuberant growth, the same 
should be marked, and be either lifted or root- 
pruned in the autumn. Summer pruning 
may be performed, but the benefits accruing 
therefrom under ordinary conditions will be 
rendered nugatory in these circumstances. 


Hardy fruit in July 44 


» Morello Cherries—in fact, Cherries gener- 
ally—are apt to be infested with black aphis 
round about the present time. Inspection 
will reveal the fact that it is merely the tips 
of the’ shoots which harbour these vermin, 
and. in order to prevent wholesale syringing, 
if a basin be filled with soapy water, to which 
a little nicotine wash has been added, the 
affected shoots may be quickly cleared if they 
are gathered into bunches and the tips dipped 
in the mixture. Summer pruning may now 
be commenced at any time. A beginning can 
be made among the Plums, the shoots being 
shortened back to four leaves. At the same 
time, and if it is needful, a little thinning can 
be done among the fruits. As a rule, old, 
well-established trees will cast’ a proportion 
of their crop, but in the case of young and 
vigorous specimens there is‘a danger of over- 
crowding the fruits, which ought to be well 
thinned down. Young trees upon walls or 
‘elsewhere which are not bearing and which 
are making surplus wood may have. such 
wood shortened back, or thinned, that re- 
tained being fastened to the wall without 
delay to prevent damage from high winds. 
Apple-trees appear likely to carry a consider- 
able weight of fruit, and trees on the Paradise 
stock ought to be watered occasionally and 
given a mulch of some, rough litter or 
manure. W. MoGurroc. 


Strawberry planting 


The ground needs to be liberally manured 
and deeply dug. Cow-manure is best for 
light or shallow soils, which should be made 
firm where the plants are to be set out, press- 
ing them well with both hands or even with 
the feet, especially if newly dug or the soil 
very light. As regards distance apart, much 
depends on the nature of the ground, also the 
variety. Royal Sovereign, still one of the 
best and probably more planted than any 
other sort, requires more space than Leader 
or Monarch on account of its robust foliage, 
30 inches each way being none too much on 
good soil. Those carrying less vigorous leaf- 
age may stand 6 inches closer each way. 
Many gardeners plant half the distance men- 
tioned in the row, chopping out every other 
one after the first gathering. It is making 
the most of the ground, and is no detriment 
to those that are to remain. Leave a little 
cavity around each plant. They will require 
to be watered in at planting time, and pro- 
bably once or twice after should dry weather 
continue. Keep allistrings cut away and ply 
the flat hoe frequently between the plants. 
My experience has been that, where the 
Violet does well, the Strawberry also~suc- 
ceeds. 


VarigTIES.—Fillbasket is good and bears 
abundantly,” President, of good renown, 
carries large fruit of brisk flavour, Dr. Hogg 
is hard to beat for flavour, while Trafalgar is 
very fine and carries large, handsome fruit. 
As a late variety few, if any, can surpass 
Givon’s late Prolific. Its large wedge-shaped 
fruit is handsome, rich crimson, and of grand 
flavour; a heavy cropper. The perpetual 
varieties, St. Antoine de Padue, Louis 
Gauthier, and St. Fiacre, are well worth 
growing on account of fruiting very late in 
the season. Pickings can often be had well 
into October. These and the Alpines are best 
propagated by seeds each year, Aibheap the 
former 18 inches and the latter 12 inches 
asunder. J. M. 
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Fruit prospects 
I have read with interest the note over the 
signature ‘‘ Orange Pippin,” Salop, p. 384 
My experience, during the present season, is 
‘almost identical—plenty of bloom, favourable 
weather, and but an indifferent set of fruit 
I do not think, however, that the reason i 
far to seek. For two years in succession” 
there has been an almost total absence o 
sun during the time at which the wood ought © 
to have been ripening. Superimposed on 
this were abnormal rains almost throughout” 
the entire season of growth. Consequently, © 
the roots remained active for a longer period, © 
growth was maintained to a much later date! 
than usual, and the shoots, sappy and succu-_ 
lent, could not possibly ripen in a satisfactory ~ 
way. While the fruit-buds might be—were, 
indeed—prominent and numerous, and while ~ 
the display of blossom was favish, the un-~ 
ripeness of the wood, beyond doubt, is re-~ 
_sponsible for the comparatively poor set, 
A ScotrisH GARDENER. 

One regrets having to report a seri-_ 
ous shortage in the Apple and Plum crops, — 
but it, is certainly the case so far as this dis-— 
trict is concerned. The Plum and Damson 
crop is not so important, although that” 
makes a considerable difference alike for 
home consumption sand sale, the Greengage, © 
Plums, and Damsons, especially in the 
majority of seasons, selling remarkably well, © 
but the Apples are a serious loss, the fruit” 
supplying wholesome food over so long: a 
season. Nor is it easy to give a reason for 
the failure. There was a fine show of bloom, © 
-and apparently not sufficient frost during the 7 
time it was out to cause much damage, but | 
the fact remains that one might go through — 
quite a lot of trees without finding one that” 
was carrying even an average crop, this ap-~ 
plying alike to early, mid-season, and late™ 
varieties, The only two I can call satisfac-™ 
tory are Hawthornden and Lane’s Prince ~ 
Albert, respectively in standard and espalier — 
forms. Fortunately, there is a good crop of 
nearly all the small fruits, Gooseberries and ~ 
Loganberries especially being plentiful, and” 
as a combination of the two makes an ex-— 
cellent preserve it will compensate the house- 
wife, in a measure, for the absence of Plums. — 
Although the Loganberry can hardly be in- 
cluded among high-class fruit it can certainly © 
claim to be a heavy and consistent cropper. — 
Hardwick. E. BurRELL.” @ 


Injudicious pruning 

The other day I came across an instance 
of this, which seems likely to effectually — 
cripple what was at one time a very pro-7 
mising batch of bush Apple-trees. The” 
owner, one of the amateur gardeners who: 
does not appreciate advice, has for several 
seasons persistently hacked away at the trees 
something after the style of the municipal — 
authorities with the Planes and other trees, 
with the result that they have been going 
from bad to worse, and this year, what little 
breaking there is looks exceptionally weak 
and there is no sign of bloom. Possibly a lot ~ 
of the fruit-buds was cut away. There is’ 
far more to learn in fruit-growing than most 
amateurs imagine, and some varieties, 
whether of Apple, Pear, or Plum, or small 
fruit8 resent this treatment more than others, 





fluence. The trees in question look as though 
they had been treated to some too powerful 
insecticide which had destroyed all the pro- 
minent buds, the sort of drastic treatment — 
sometimes resorted to when trees are badly — 
affected with American blight. I noted above 
that some of the small fruits were affected by — 
this very hard pruning, and this is particu 
larly the case with Gooseberries, especially 
strong-growing sorts like TLeveller and 
Speedwell. E. BURRELL. | 
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HE show was favoured by good weather 
except on the fourth day, when the gale 
| & destroyed part of the great tent. The 
weet Peas and Roses of Messrs. Dickson, 
he Carnations of Mr. C. Engelmann, and 
he Carnations and Orchids of Messrs. 
tuart Low and Co. were swept like autumn 
leaves into heaps by the force of the wind. 
_ This Society grants awards to new plants, 
and-on the present occasion a_ First-class 
rtificate was given to Delphinium The 
Shah, a giant variety of remarkable colour. 
‘The individual flowers are about 1 inch deep, 
the inner petals mauvy-purple, while the 
‘outer petals are light blue. Shown by raisers, 
‘Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon. , 
' Awards of Merit were granted to Rose 
Scarlet Glory (H.T.), a brilliant red, decora- 
ltive or garden variety; Saltaire CH Eis a 
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(shown by the raisers, Messrs. Alex. Dickson 
‘and Sons); Carnations Eileen Low (already 
featured in GaRDENING ILLUSTRATED), a 
salmon-pink improvement- on Lady North- 
‘cliffe; and White Pearl, a large variety with 
strong Clove fragrance (shown by the raisers, 
‘Messrs. Stuart Low and Co.). 
- A selection of the brightest-coloured Roses 
‘would include Messrs. B. R. Cant’s Lady 
Roundway, a copper and coral combination 
\suffused with orange. Golden Emblem now 
thas rivals in Florence Izzard and Mabel 
Morse, while softer but equally good is the 
‘Rev. Page Roberts. Among good Roses to 
‘be seen was Ethel Somerset, vet it is a Rose 
‘which has been overlooked. These varieties 
“were to, be seen among the groups shown 
‘by Messrs. Allen, (Norwich), | Harkness 
(Hitchin), W. and J. Brown (Peterborough), 
‘Robinson (Nottingham), Burbage Nurseries 
(Hinckley), C. Gregory (Chilwell). ~Rose- 
jJandia belongs to the cut flower class, a 
yellow which deepens in colour as it opens. 
hown by Messrs..Stuart Low and Co., Bush 
‘Hill Park. © : 
- Sweet Peas.—These at this date are always 
fine. Messrs. Robert Bolton and Sons had some 
‘wonderful flowers in the competitive class, 
followed closely by Mr. J. Stephenson, Wim- 
borne, and Messrs. King, Coggeshall. 
' The non-competitive groups of Messrs. 
Sutton, ‘Jas. Carter and Co., Webb and Co., 
and Toogood and Sons were each distinct an 
unique arrangements. ” : 
_ Grourps.—In this class, won by Mr. James 
| Cypher, Cheltenham, and Mr. W. A. Holmes, 
‘Chesterfield, over a groundwork of fine- 
foliaged plants taller flowering and_ fine- 
foliaged plants were arranged. 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS.—The winners in this 
lelass were Messrs. Jas. Artindale, Sheffield, 
| followed by Messrs. Harkness and Gibson 
)and Co., Bedale. Tuberous Begonias in 
hanging baskets from Messrs. Blackmore 
)and Langdon included the vivid crimson- 
) searlet Royal George. Perpetual Carnations 
were largely shown by Mr. C. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, while in the group of 
| Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. Mrs. Myles 
‘Kennedy was noted. “Perpetual Pinks 
ianthus Herberti) were shown by Mr.'C. 
rbert, Birmingham. Dianthus Allwoodi 
d the new Coral Glow (a pretty orange) 
re among the big collection staged by 
essrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath. 
ascott’s Dianthus, the new hybrid Dianthus 
Sweet William, of reddish-salmon shade, 
me from Messrs. Andrew Ireland and 













































obert Bolton and Son, Halstead, for Sweet 
as; Bakers, Codsall, for model garden; 


weet Peas and Roses; Allwood Bros., Hay- 
yards Heath, Carnations; Kent and Brydon, 
arlington, rock and water garden; Laxton 
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lerimson with very deep, shell-shaped petals © 


Hitchcock. Gold medals were given to Messrs.. 


ex. Dickson and Sons, Newtownards, for | 
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Be oT he Royal Showy at Lei'cester 


Bros., Bedford, Strawberries; Sutton and 
- Sons, . Reading, vegetables, fruit, and 
flowers; R. H. Bath, Wisbech, Pzeonies and 
Delphiniums; Backhouse Nurseries, York, 
Ltd., rock garden; Geo. Bunyard, Maidstone, 
fruit-trees in pots; Jas. Carter and Co., Sweet 
Peas and florist flowers; B. R. Cant and 
Sons, Roses; John Forbes, Ltd., Hawick, 
Phlox and Pentstemons;. Ireland and Hitch- 
cock, Sweet Peas; H. Lakeman, Thornton 
Heath, Carnations; R. C. Notcutt, Wood- 
‘bridge, ornamental and flowering shrubs ; 
John Peed and Son, Norwood, collection of 
greenhouse plants; Studley College, collec- 
tion of soft fruits; Toogood and Son, Ltd., 
Southampton, flowers and yegetables; John 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Bagshot, shrubs; 
Edward Webb and Son, Stourbridge, collec- 
tion of Sweet Peas. Silver-gilt medals: 
A. J. Allan and Co., Norwich, Roses; Hewitt 
cand Co., Birmingham, Delphiniums; J. H. 
Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, Roses. 
Silver medals: G. R. Downer, Chichester, 
hardy flowers; C. H. Herbert, Birmingham, 
new Pinks; Maxwell and Beale, Broadstone, 
rock garden; Thos. Robinson, Nottingham, 
rock garden. ; 


Obituary | 
Sir Harry Veitch 


JT T is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death, in his 85th year, of Sir Harry 
Veitch, which took place at his country 

residence, East Burnham Park, Slough, on 

Sunday, July 6th. The first Veitch known in 

horticulture was John Veitch, who came from 

Scotland to Exeter in 1752. In 1853 Mr. Jas. 

Veitch came to London and purchased the 

Royal Exotic Nursery, ‘Chelsea, which be- 

came one of the chief plant emporiums in the 

world, and famous for the «many fine intro- 
ductions from foreign lands. Under his 
direction, and later on by Sir Harry, travel- 
lers scoured the remotest parts of the globe 
for new plants. In addition to the travellers 
many well-known hybridists, some of whom 
are still with us, were retained, and to them 
we owe many of the fine plants that help to 
beautify our conservatoties, greenhouses, and 
open-air gardens, while trees and shrubs were 
collected from all parts of the world. Not 
only were new trees and shrubs introduced, 
but fruits also contributed their quota, and 
these are now largely grown. To Veitch’s we 
owe the self-clinging Ampelopsis Veitchi, 
which may be seen covering many of the 
fronts of our homes. Orchids, too, were 
largely grown, and hybrids raised by the firm 
proved the parentage of many _ natural 

“hybrids. 

Sir Harry was educated at Exeter Grammar 

School, and went for a time to Germany and 


France. In his younger days he travelled 
widely. For’ vears he was the last 
survivor of the executive of the great 


flower show of 1866. He was intimately con- 
nected with the Royal Horticultural Society, 
of the Council of which he was for many years 
a member. He also was one of the first to 
receive the Victoria Medal of Honour. His 
portrait in oils, presented by admirers, graces 
the walls of the council-room, a replica of 
this being presented to Lady Veitch at the 
same time as his portrait was handed over to 
him at a gathering of the leading horticul- 
turists of the day. In 1912’ he, on the: occa- 
sion of the International Show, was made a 
Knight, while he also held the Legion of 
Honour and the Belgian Order of the Crown. 
~ He also worked very assiduously for garden 
charities, including the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, to which he contribu- 
ted liberally. Of this institution he was for a 
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long time the Treasurer, and was Chairman 
of Committee for many years, resigning 
when illness rendered it impossible for him to 
devote his time to it. To the Royal Gar- 
deners’ Orphan Fund he was always a friend 
since its inception, and was always ready to 
help any scheme that was brought for- 
ward to help the orphan children. He 
married in 1867 Louisa Mary, daughter of the 
late Mr. F. W. Johnston. Lady Veitch died 
three years ago. 


Answets to Correspondents 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Lupins failing 

(M. M., Sutton -Valence).—Your Lupins 
are suffering from chlorosis, which approxi- 
mates to anemia in human beings. The 
cause of this may be various, but frequently 
is due to an undue amount of lime and too 
little iron in the soil. The remedy would 
seem obvious. Make good the deficiency by a 
dressing of iron filings or some suitable 
chemical preparation. We suggest that you 
should obtain a handy and invaluable little 
book on plants in sickness and in health, and 
the best means of doctoring them. This was 
compiled by the Director of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, Mr. Chittenden, and it is no 
doubt obtainable through. the book depart- 
ment of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. That book 
will also give you the latest and most success- 
ful treatment for your Roses that you say are 
attacked by black-spot. You will find the 
work indispensable and worth every penny of 
the small sum, charged for it. 


Cotoneaster frigida 


(Wrienalg).—This is the name of your 
shrub, one of the handsomest of the genus. 
It may be raised either from seeds or cut- 
tings. Gather the seeds when quite ripe, 
which is usually about mid-winter, and in 
March sow them thinly in pans or boxes of 
sandy soil. Stand the latter on the stage of a 
greenhouse having a temperature of from 
55 degs. to 60 degs., or if sown in April a 
cold frame will answer quite well. Keep the 
soil moist by shading from bright sunshine, 
and as soon as the little plants appear all 
shading must be dispensed with. Cuttings 
taken in September and placed in pots filled 
with sandy soil and kept in a close frame will 
strike during the winter, and we have known 
this shrub to take root by placing cuttings, 
with a heel attached in sandy soil at the back 
of a cool wall. These must be made quite 
firm at the base. Put in about the end of 
September, using growths 6 inches long of 
the current year. 


Fuchsias failing 

(R. J.)—Your Fuchsias have been grown in 
too high a temperature and in an atmosphere 
that is far too dry for them. They have 
fallen a prey to red-spider and thrips., Re- 
move the plants to a cool, shady place out- 
doors and syringe them, well morning and 
evening. No doubt all the leaves will fall, 
but fresh growth will probably be made and 
that may flower later on. It may be wise to 
first syringe the plants with a solution of soft 
soap and tobacco, letting that remain on the 
foliage for 24 hours before thoroughly wash- 
ing it with clear water. Fuchsias dislike a 
dry heat and prefer a cool temperature. 


Saxifraga x imperialis 

(R. B. C.).—We have no hesitation in pro- 
nouncing your specimen a garden hybrid, of 
which there are untold hundreds of slightly 
varying forms. Your plant closely approxi- 
mates to a rather fine thing known as Saxi- 
fraga x imperialis, which is a known hybrid 
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between S. Cotyledon var. pyramidalis and 
S. longifolia, and originated in the Botanic 
Gardens of St. Petersburg, under the 
charge of Dr. Regel, nearly 40 years ago. Jt 
was described and figured in ‘‘ Gartenflora, 
XXXVI. (1887),’”? and is found in many gar- 
dens under many names. We should say you 
might label vour plant S. x imperialis, as the 
differences are so minute as to be of no con- 
sequence in the garden, and it is not worth 
while to still further multiply the names of 
garden hybrids unless very distinct. 


Carnations scorched 

(A. Finch, Purley).—Hot sunshine is the 
cause of tips of the leaves being browned. 
Young growing plants require shading, and 
a cool frame with a moist bottom, where this 
can be readily done, will be found a better 
position than in_a greenhouse, however well 
it is ventilated. The lofty glass structures 
used by the leading Carnation specialists 
never, of course, get so hot as do ordinary 
ones. Here perhaps the plants go through 
hot weather unscathed, but otherwise they 
seldom do without being shaded in the 
hotter parts of the day. 


Lilies among Peonies 

Would you please tell me the most suitable 
Lily to plant among Pzonies which will 
flower after or just as the Paonies are going 
over? I give my Pzonies lots of manure, but 
I do not know which Lilies would like this 
treatment.—A REGULAR READER. 


[The Madonna Lily (L. candidum), L. tes- 
taceum, L..regale, L. monadelphum var. 
Szovitzianum, L. auratum, L. auratum var. 
platyphyllum, L. tigrinum andgits var. splen- 
dens, L. speciosum var. magnfficum, L. par- 
dalinum. Hyacinthus candicans, 5 feet in 
height, is also a useful plant for your pur- 
pose. | 


Anchusa italica Opal 

I seem to be unable to get the pale-blue 
Anchusa and should like to know why there 
is the difficulty. I have ordered plants twice, 
and I have ordered seed of the pale variety 
known I think as Opal. A friend here and 


another elsewhere have also been — dis- 
appointed. Seed came up but the seedlings 
were dark blue. E. PEEL: 


[Anchusa italica var. Opal is a beautiful 
and well-known plant, and we do not under- 
stand why you should have met with such 
difficulty in obtaining it. Try Mr. Maurice 
Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, or Messrs. 
Wallace, The Nurseries, Tunbridge Wells, 
and we feel sure vou will get all you require 
of the true plant.] 


Damage to Water Lily leaves 

My Lily-pond has a quantity of water snails 
in it, and they cling on to the leaves and 
sometimes eat off the buds. Ought it to be 
emptied Mrs. E,. CHAPMAN. 


[Your Lily leaves are being attacked by the 
grub of the caddisfly, with its house upon its 
back. These gnaw the young leaves and 
stems in early sunimer, and water snails so 


load them with eggs as to cause curling and | 


distortion. As a rule the plants outgrow 
these troubles with warmer days. Spraying 
with a weak solution of Quassia will gener- 
ally cure the emergent leaves and flowers, 
while a few drops of a mixture of three parts 
of colza to one of paraffin will spread over the 
water and check these pests. ] 


Pruning Clematis Jackmani 


Do you advise Clematis*Jackmani to be cut 
down in the early spring ? , 
(Mrs.) E. CHAPMAN. 
[Yes; prune your plants down to within a 
foot of the ground about the end of February 


— 
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as the flowers from the. section to which C. 
Jackmani’ belongs are produced from the 
growth of the current year.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
Azalea mollis doing badly : 


In a large bed of Azalea mollis some of the 
plants have sent up any number of young 
shoots (or suckers). One or two stems in each 


plant grow tall and flower well, but the wood | 


is very old. The bed was made about 16 years 
ago. They have had very liberal dressings of 
leaf-mould. Must I leave all these little 
forests of shoots? Ought the bed to have 
manure? If so, can I use Hop manure? 
A REGULAR READER. 

| Your best course is to lift all the Azaleas in 
autumn, after the leaves have fallen, and then 
trench the bed to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches, 
working into the soil as the trenching pro- 
ceeds a liberal quantity of turfy soil, peat, or 
leaf-mould. Manure is“not necessary. Re- 
plant the Azaleas—at least 4 feet apart—as 
from your letter it is clear that these have got 
too dense, hence the small, thin growth and 
the bed itself impoverished. If you are un- 
able to do this your only other course is to 
thin the growths considerably in autumn by 
cutting away much of the older wood, follow- 
ing this by a liberal top-dressing of leaf- 
mould to which a little of Wakeley’s Hop 
manure may with advantage be added.| 


Treatment of shrubs 


I have planted a piece of ground near the 
house with good shrubs, such as Viburnam 
fragrans, Buddleia nanhoensis,  Spireeas, 
Cotoneaster, etc. I want to put groups of 
bulbs and Hellebores among these till they 
fill the ground. Is it necessary for the 
health of the shrubs to dig the ground every 
autumn, or would a thorough surface hoeing 
be sufficient ? A REGULAR READER. 

[The bulbs and Hellebores, especially the 
Lenten Hellebore (H. orientalis) will do quite 
well provided the shade from the shrubs is not 
allowed to become too dense. A good hoe- 
ing of the surface is all that is necessary; in 
fact many shrubs resent digging about their 
roots. | 


Ceanothus dying 

I have had a Ceanothus against the wall of 
my house ever since I came to it, and should 
judge it to be at least 16 or 18 years old. -This 
year, after blooming, it is dying; in fact it is 
nearly dead. Would it grow again if cut 
right down to the roots, or had I better put 
in another? I do not know the name of the 
variety, but it is not Gloire de Versailles. 
Will you. kindly name a few more wall plants 
suitable for a hot aspect, S.S.E., and a dry 
soil? Roses do not do well, nor Clematis. J 
should like a quick grower. EK. PEEL. 

[Plants of this genus have a habit of dying 
off such as you describe after a number of 
years, for which no reason can with certainty 
be given. Your best course is to grub out the 
dead bush and plant a young one in its place. 
It is, however, most essential that you change 
the soil for at least 4 feet im diameter by 2 feet 
deep. Vitis Coignettiz, Escallonia Edenen- 
sis. E. langleyensis, Actinidia arguta (white 
flowers with beautiful blue stamens), Pyra- 
cantha. Lalandei var.. coccinea, Magnolia 
grandiflora, Solanum jasminoides, Vitex 
Agnus Castus, Bignonia grandiflora, Loni- 
cera etrusca var. gigantea, Solanum crispum, 
Clianthus puniceus magnificus, Abelia flori- 
bunda, Distylium racemosum, and Abuti!on 
vitifolium would be suitable.] 


FRUIT 


Apple leaves unhealthy 

(V. H., Dorset).—The Apple twigs and 
leaves sent are affected with what we take to 
be the Brown Rot fungus (Monilia 
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fructigena). All such growths should at once 
be cut off and burnt, cutting the wood to. 
where it is sound and in a healthy condition, — 
If the splitting of the bark, alluded to, has_ 
occurred on the branches from below where — 
the growths sent were taken we think it-due 
to the above-named disease. If, on the main_ 
branches or stems, it may then be assumed 
that it is due to root trouble, in which case 
it would be advisable to get a practical man 
in your locality to examine and advise what 
is best to be done under the circumstances, — 
With regard to the fungus, the best remed 
is to spray the trees at once thoroughly with) 
Bordeaux mixture at summer strength. This 
you can purchase ready for use. It will be 
necessary to spray three or four times, allow.” 
ing an interval of 10 or 12 days to elapse be-— 
tween each application. In winter spray” 


, with Woburn wash. 


Black Currants dropping 
(A. Master).—The. falling of Black Cur-) 
rants is generally the result of the soil being” 
dry. Black Currants like a moist soil, most 
growers placing a mulch of manure over the 
roots with that end in view. This season we 
think cold winds and spring frosts are the 
cause. Cow manure, especially on light) 
soils, as yours is, makes the best mulch, 
Another cause of the fruits falling may be the_ 
unripe condition of the wood. We should” 
advise you to remove the plants from the wall, 
and grow your Black Currants in the open, _ 
where there will be far less likelihood of the 
fruits. falling than when grown on a wall 
where the soil invariably gets very dry. If 
you must grow the trees on a wall then you” 
must mulch heavily and water freely, so as to. 
wash the goodness of the,manure down to the 
roots. 


Proning fruit-trees planted in March 

(S., Devon).—By all means prune the trees_ 
in the autumn, or as soon as the foliage is 
about to be shed. Assuming the trees are- 
well furnished with branches on which ara 
side and terminal shoots, ¢ut back the latter, 
to 6 inches or 9 inches from the point of origin 
and to a bud on the under side always. Cu 
back the side shoots to a sound bud som 
3 inches to 4 inches distant from where they 
originate. Cross shoots should be cut clean) 
out. Such are general directions for. dealing 
with the trees, but it is quite possible tha 
they may require to be dealt with either more 
or less drastically, which can be determined 
only by seeing the trees. This being out of 
the question, we advise you to consult a prac- 
tical man in your locality and either let him_ 
advise-what is best to be done or allow ‘him to” 
perform the pruning for you. aa 


Fungus on Apple-trees 


(S., Devon).—For the fungoid disease on_ 
the foliage of the Apple-trees in question 
spray two or three times at fortnightly inter- 
vals with a solution of sulphide of potassium 
now, and -next winter, after pruning, with 
Woburn wash or something similar contain-— 
ing fungicidal properties. To make the solu-— 
tion, first dissolve 2 ozs. of soft soap i 
1 gallon of hot water. Then put in 2 ozs. of 
the sulphide. When dissolved add. 3 gallons) 
of warm-water and use at once. We think 
this remedy to be better suited to your case 
than Bordeaux mixture. Be on the alert and 
spray at once if you detect signs of the disease 
next spring. You can buy the sulphide at any 
chemist’s shop at a cheap rate. 


Mildew on Grapes 


(S. P.)—The most fruitful cause of milde 
is the maintenance .of a cold, damp 
atmosphere during a spell of dull, coo 
weather; also through using the front venti-_ 
lators when the wind is blowing from the 
north or east. A too dry condition of th 
border will also cause it, but as a rule it i: 
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brought about by one of the two things pre- 
_viously mentioned. The remedy in the first 
instance is to ventilate carefully and to re- 
frain from spilling water about; alse to de+ 
“sist from damping for the time being or so 
long as the weather remains dull and cold, 
and to keep the atmosphere in constant circu- 
lation by the use of the hot-water pipes. In 
‘the second case avoid admitting air by the 
front ventilators while the skin of the Grapes 
is thin and tender whenever the wind blows 
'from any of the quarters named; in fact it is 
-always best not to admit air to a vinery, par- 
ticularly in low-lying districts, until the 
berries begin to change colour. With regard 
to a dry border the remedy is obvious. 


*Brown-rot fungus 

_ (T. T. Parnwell).—The Apple-tree in  ques- 
tion is affected with brown-rot fungus, which 
‘is also accountable for the destruction of the 
“twig and fruits sent with the leaves. Your 
best course is to cut off every fruit and twig 


with Bordeaux mixture at summer strength. 
‘To ensure thorough eradication spray three 
‘times, allowing from 12. to 14 days to elapse 
~between each application. At the end of 
January next submit the tree to a spraying, 
using Woburn wash on this occasion, and see 
that every particle of stem, branch, and shoot 
‘is wetted with it. The remedies mentioned 
are to be had from any dealer in horticultural 
‘sundries. ~ 


Pes. VEGETABLES 


Woodlice in Cucumber-house 
(A. Dennis).—During the day the woodlice 
_will be found lying close in to the walls or 
other partitions of your Cucumber-bed. If 
-you could pour in, to run down between the 
soil and partition, quite boiling water you 
ould in this way destroy many and yet 
would not injure the roots of the plant. Cut 
large Potatoes in half, slightly hollowing out 
the flesh, and lay these cut side downwards 
on the soil. Many of the woodlice will creep 
under these traps at night and be found in 
the day time. They also get under pieces of 
‘slate or tile, but pieces of any soft root are 
best as they are food. ~ > 


‘Tomatoes unhealthy 


_ (C. Brown).—As far;as we can gather from 
“your note we should say your Tomato plants 
are affected with Tomato leaf-mould (Clados- 
-porium fulvum). Check the further spread of 
it by at once spraying the plants with liver 
‘of sulphur (sulphide of potassium). First dis- 
“solve 2 ozs. of soft soap in 1 gallon of hot 
water. Then put in 2 ozs. of the sulphide and 
_afterwards-add 3 gallons of warm water and 
“use at once. Three or perhaps four spray- 
ings at intervals of 10 days may be necessary 
to effect a stay of the disease. 
‘in which the plants are grown‘is heated, keep 


tion in favourable weather. A dry, buoyant 
atmosphere serves to ward off the disease. 
oe pposite conditions tend to cause an attack. 
¥ 4 

Tomatoes scalded : 
_ (J..S.)\—The fruits you send are what is 
_ known as scalded, which is caused when in 
ithe morning the fruits * are damp ° with 
moisture because the house has been shut up 
‘elose, and the sun coming out brightly has 
_ scalded them before they were dry. *Scald- 
_ ing, too, is often caused by the stupid plan of 
cutting away the foliage. Rich food is given 
in excess to the plants, with the result that 
there being no foliage to absorb such food, 


do not denude other plants of their leaves in 
‘the same way as we often see Tomatoes 
treated, and when’ this severe removal of 
japbage is practised little wonder is it that the 
kes 


<i 
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found to be infected and ina dying condition ~ 
and burn the wholey Then spray thoroughly 


If the house © 


the pipes warm and afford plenty of ventila- | 


bad flavour, spot, and scalding result. We . 


~ 
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-fruits are scalded. The stmooth-leaved 
Tomatoes are more liable to sealding than the 
corrugated forms. . 


MISCELLANEOUS | 


Lady’s Mantle (Alchemilla vulgaris) in 
lawn 

(J. Jackson).—The plant on your lawn is 
Alchemilla vulgaris, the common Lady’s 
Mantle. It grows commonly in old pastures 
both upon lime formation and upon ground 
free from lime. It is perennial, with a woody 
root-stock and a profuse seeder to boot, and 
we fear that nothing but arduous weeding 
will free you from it. It is not at all com- 
moh as.a lawn weed, and-your lawn must 
have been neglected for a long time to allow 
the plant to get a hold upon it. Frequent 
mowing should go far*to help you in clearing 
it out and we advise that you grub all that 
can be got hold of now and keep the lawn 
well mown for the rest of the.growing sea- 
son. During the autumn you should have 
the lawn weeded once more, and after that 
apply a good lawn manure to soak in during 
the winter. No doubt the lawn will need 
rolling and keeping in order generally, too, 
and a course of continued attentions as sug- 
gested should go far to improve it for 1925. 
It is possible that your lawn may require 
draining, as the Alchemilla generally fre- 
quents fairly moist situations. If the turf is 
full of Moss a good dressing of lime would 
be advisable, but we know of no means that 
would rid you of the Alchemilla without a 
“good deal of hand weeding. 


SHORT REPLY 
E. M. Newton.—‘‘ Vines and Vine Cul- 
ture,’ 5s. 6d. post free. We fear this book 
is now out of print, but you may be able to 
find a secondhand copy on a bookstall. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


B.*N.—1, Diplacus glutinosus; 2, Weigela 
rosea; 3, Polemonium coeruleum; 4, Aspho- 
delus luteus. 

E. C.—1, The golden Polypody (Phle- 
bodium aureum); 2, Pteris cretica; 3, 
Adiantum gracillimum ; 4, Pteris cretica albo 
lineata. 

M. D.—1, Polygonum cuspidatum; .2, 
Statice latifolia; 3, Epimedium pinnatum; 4, 
Astrantia major. 

W. W. D.—1, Achillea ptarmica_ fi.-pl. ; 
2, Gypsophila elegans; 3, Polemonium 
coeruleum ; 4, Malva moschata alba. 

~ A. A. L.—1, Stachys lanata; 2, Trades- 
cantia virginiana; 3, Limnanthes Douglasi; 
4, Galega officinalis. 

P.. D.—1,“Asplenium bulbiferum; 2, 
Cyrtomium falcatum; 3, Pteris tremula; 4, 
Sedum Sieboldi variegatum. 

R. Fever.—1, Rough, .round-headed Poppy 
(Papaver hybridum); 2, Linum catharticum ; 
3, Long-stalked Crane’s Bill (Geranium 
columbinum). 

E. N.—Escallonia Langleyensis. 

Captain E. A. Saunders.—t, 
Traversi; 2, Cotoneaster Simonsi. 

Old Reader.—Anchusa sempervirens, 

C. Hornby.—1, Pernettya mucronata; 2, 
Kalmia latifolia; 3, Hemerocallis fulva; 4, 
Iris Monnieri. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


Carter Page and Co., London Wall, E.C.— 
Vegetables and flowers for summer and 
autumn sowing. 


Veronica 


Royal Agricultural Society’s Show 

Messrs. Webb and Sons, Ltd., the King’s 
seedsmen, Stourbridge, have been awarded 
the Royal Agricultural Society’s gold medal 
for a magnificent exhibit of Sweet Peas, 
arranged in the form of a temple, in the 
horticultural section at the Royal Show at 
Leicester. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 
JERSEY. 

The Horticultural Department of the 
Royal Jersey Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society held its Rose and Sweet Pea Show 
on Jine 21. The Rose exhibits were not 
quite so numerous as last year, owing to the 
fact that Mr. W. T. Marett, whose exhibits 
in previous years were of a high order, was 
not showing, in consequence of family be- 
reavement. It. was noticeable that there 
were a number of new varieties, which should 
augur well for the future. It is probable that 
if the show had been a week earlier the ex- 
hibits would have been better. The ‘‘ G. I/’ 
bronze medal for the best Rose in the show 
was won by H.E. the Lieut.-Governor, the 
Hons Sir Francis Bingham. The cut flowers 
and Sweet Pea classes were very good. The 
numerous shades of the last-named classes 
were very striking. Fruit and vegetables 
were poorly represented, and the same must 
be said of the plant classes. Taken as a 
whole, the show was well up to the average, 
and slightlv better than last year. There were 
new. exhibitors in each section, which should 
be. the means of the show regaining its pre- 
war popularity in a few years’ time. 
NORWICH. 

The Norfolk. and Norwich Summer Show 
was held on July 3rd in the grounds of Car- 
row Abbey, Norwich, by kind permission of 
the Lord Mayor and the Lady Mayoress. Un- 
fortunately the weather was not at its best, 
which kept the attendance down. Roses were 
a much better feature than they had been for 
several years past. The local amateur 
growers vied with each other keenly in the 
competitive section, Rev. J. A. L. Fellowes, 
Mrs. Campbell Steward, Captain J. H. 
Mander, and Dr. Deacon taking the premier 
awards. Sweet Peas were just. at their 
zenith and yielded a fine display. Mr. C. H. 
Walter took Daniels Bros.’ Cup for 24 
bunches. Mrs. Sydney Morris, .of Earlham 
Hall, took first place for 24 bunches of her- 
baceous flowers as well as for six bunches of 
flowering’ shrubs. Delphiniums were a 
striking feature, contributed to by several 
local growers and produced keen competition. 
Fruit was not such a good show as one ex- 


pected... Mr. J. E. Moxey had the best 
Peaches. Strawberries were good, © Mrs. 
Morris, Major Astley, and Mr. W. T. F. 


Jarrold staging the best. Vegetables were 
very good all round. The best collection came 
from Major Astley, whose gardener, Mr. E. 
Chettleburgh, had effected a very attrac- 
tive arrangement. The trade growers added 
to the attractiveness of the show. Daniels 
-Bros., Ltd., staged Roses and miscellaneous 
flowers in great profusion. F. Cant and Co. 
had a good display of Roses. G. Stark and 
Co. made a feature of Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
and their. Campanula Ryburgh Bells. Winder 
and Thomson, Henry Morse and Sons, and 
A. Reeves and Co. all made effective displays 
of Roses, especially the hybrid Tea Types, 
which seem to be much more popular than the 
larger exhibition kinds. AytcH PEa. 
SOUTHGATE. : 

Mrs. H. C. Page was successful in securing 
the “G. I.’”’ medal at the Southgate Rose 
Society’s show. It was offered as the first 
prize for a bowl of herbaceous flowers, and 
Mrs. Page’s exhibit was a very fine display 
of Delphiniums. 

West CAMBS. 

The West Cambridgeshire Flower Show, 
promoted by the Papworth Horticultural 
Society, was held on July 8th in the Hall 
grounds. The Duke and Duchess of York 
opened the new cottages in the Papworth 
Village Settlement on that day, and Their 
Royal Highnesses. also visited the flower 
show of the Society, all the members of which 
are tuberculous ex-Service men now living in 
the village settlement. 
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Plant now for Flowering this Autumn 


CROCUS ZONATUS 
; 10/6, 12/6 per 100; 100/-, 120/- 
per 1,000. 
Special List of above and other Autumn flower- 
ing Croci Free on application. 
T. SMITH, Daisy Hill Nursery. NEWRY 


1/6, 2/- doz 





‘er Ex Es Ww HATE OF ’’ 
JUST OUT 


Pick your Currants ready for cooking or pre- 
serving without any subsequent “stringing.” 
“The Whatfor,” tested during past two fruit 
seasons, successfully enables you to do this. 
No soiled hands. Attracted much attention 
at the recent Chelsea Show. Puzzle your 
friends and pick your Currants. 
1/9 each, post free; 2 for 3/10; 3 for 4/11 


WHATFOR, 34, Ernest Road, Hornchurch, Essex 








King’s Acre Strawberries 


New List of the Best Varieties,, with helpful Cultural 
Instructions, including all other useful Berries. 


A most useful List, post free on application 


KING’S ACRE NURSERIES, LTD., 
HEREFORD 





Please Obtain from Your Ypbies or Nurseryman 





2 —@iire WHITE FLY 
as DEAE 
Wie 
" Shad Thames, London, S.E.1 


ie 


Beware of Imitations. 
ae Se gee ree ce diey 


Do you need 
advice on any @ 
garden problem 


Make use of the 


Queries and 
Answers Page 


It costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch is 
always at your disposal. 

Let ‘‘Gardening Illustrated’’ 


smooth away your gardening 
troubles and those of yourfriends. 





The name and address of the sender 
is required in addition to any nom de 
plume under which the query appears. 


Each query should be on a separate 
sheet, the mame and address being 
added to each. 


No queries can be answered by post. 


Address— 
The Editor, “ Gardening Illustrated,” 
BOUVERIE ST., LONDON, 


E.C. 4 
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joMreds diay 


I suet burnt them on the 
& ground and they thoroughly 
val 
avn 











fumigated my plants. The 
judge wanted the name of the 
stuff that kept my flowers 50 
insect-free. I told him ‘‘ Dar- 
lington’s AUTO-SHREDS§,” 
At all seedsmen they cost— 
No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 
feet) For tender or 
ordinary plants .. 6/- 
No.2 Sk ,000 c.f.) Ordinary 
4/6 


plants 

No 3 (1,000 c. t.) Ordinary or 
tender plants Ae 9 23 

No. 4 (2,500¢.f.) Ditto .. 1/9 

Any difficulty in obtaining write direct to 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 

Original Patentees, 
HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 













Abol Tomato Manure 


| When the first trusses of fruit appear, 
it will be found beneficial to fertilize 
| every week with Abol Tomato Manure at 
the rate of 3 or 4 ozs.,per sq. yd., just 
before watering. 

71bs., 2/63 141bs., 4/-; 28 Ibs., 7/-; 561bs. 
13/-; 112 lbs., 24/-.. Trial tin, 1/3, post free. 
| Write for Descriptive Folder. 


Abol Limited, 
41, Beltring, Paddock Wood, 


a 





Kent 





“PURITY” Chemical Manures Absolutely Reliable! 


NOW is the best time to apply ‘‘ PURITY” 


LAWN SAN 


15/= per cwt. 
Kill your Insect Pests in the Soil with 
“CALDER” : 


SOIL _FUMIGANT 


Makes Lawns 
Like Velvet 


Kills 
Daisies 


1G/= per cwt. 


WINTER WASH (non-corrosive) 11/- per gal. in 1-2 gal. cans 
WEED KILLER (non-poisonous)11/- _,, * ” 
WORM DESTROYER 27/= per cwt. 

Basic Slag, 32 per cent. 7/-; Bone Meal, 15/-; Kainit, 14-16 
per cent. T=; ; Nitrate of Soda, 22/-; Sulphate of Ammonia, 
22/=; Sulphate of Potash, 23/=; Superphosphate of Lime, 

30 per cent., 9/=. 
All per cwt., carriage paid, 50 miles Leeds. Add 6d. per cut. 
for each 50 miles in excess. Send for owr full List. 


THE HECKMONDWIKE CHEMICAL CO., LTD., 
HECKMONDWIKE (Dept. “'C”) 





CHRONIC BRONCHITIS AND ASTHMA 


I have been cured, and am anxious to help 
others to the same result. I shall be pleased 
to give my experience to any sufferer free. 
Address by- letter only. 


The Rev. S. JONES; 
94, Arvon Terrace, Penmaen, Colwyn, N. Wales 











CAMPBELL’S NICO SOAP (Nicotine Soap). 
“The best Potash Soft Soap plus 74% 
Nicotine. A teaspoonful will make one 
gallon of strong spray fluid. Prices, 3 lb., 
2/-; 1 1b., 3/6; 10 1b., 30/-. 

CAMPBELL’S ENCLISH NICOTINE, 95-98%. 
This is offered to large users or others pre- 
ferring to make up their own fumigating 
and spraying compounds. Prices on appli- 

_ cation. Directions for using included, ~ 


CAMPBELL’S NICOTINE VAPORISING COM- 
POUND. Nicotine content 50%. Prices, 


SG, IZOND STRAT, 





NICOTINE NICOTINE NICOTINE 


No Compound, poisonous or non-poisonous, is as effective or as safe as English-made Nicotine 
-for destroying all sucking insects infesting vegetation. 
convenient form for spraying or syringing than as Campbell’s Nico Soap. ~ 


FOR THE 


| QR RCHAROARDEN 


It is penny wise and pound 
foolish to ignore the insect 
pests, or to use inferior insecti- 
cides, when Cooper products 
can be had for the asking. 












~  COOPER’S 
NICOTINE SPRAY FLUID 


Destroys Sucking Insects 
on Fruit and Rose Trees 










MILDEW FLUID. FUNGICIDE. 
ARSENATE OF LEAD PASTE. 
TOMATO SPRAY FLUID. 
POWDER and 
LIQUID WEEDKILLERS. 


Full lists from Cooper Agents, 
or from the Manufacturers, 


Willm. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Ltd., 
BERKHAMSTED. 


















E sure that you get t British 
Wire Netting, made i in the 
factories of the Association and 
marked with their brand. 
The 
BRITISH WIRE NETTING 
MFRS' ASSOCIATION 


25, Temple Row, 
BIRMINGHAM 


















| Abol Sweet Pea Manure 


Like many other annuals, Sweet Peas 
are rapid growers, and need an easily 
soluble manure. 

Apply Abol Sweet Pea Manure at 2 ozs. 
per sq. yd. when about 12in. high, and 
every 2 or 3 weeks during flowering period. 
7 lbs., 2/6; 141bs., 4/-; 281bs., 7/-; 56 Ibs., 
13/-; 112 1bs., 24/-. Trial tin, 1/3, post free. 

Write.for Descriptive Folder. 


Abol Limited, 
Ni, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent 











It cannot be bought in a more 


1 oz., 1/6 3 4 0z., 3/9; 8 oz., 7/6 ‘4 pint, 9/- ; 
1 pint, 17/6 ; 4 gallon, 61/-. 


CAMPBELL’S NICOTINE FUMIGATING ROLLS, 


very simple for fumigating greenhouses. In- 


four sizes for 500, 1,000, 2,000, and 3,000 
cubic feet. Prices, 7d., 10d., 1/6, & 2/- each. 


CAMPBELL’S PATENT SULPHUR VAPORISER. 
The best method of exterminating mildew 
from plants in greenhouses. In two sizes 
for 5,000 and 10,000 cubic feet. 
18/- and 20/- each. Apparatus lasts for years. 


Obtainable from Seedsmen, or in case of difficulty, direct from the Manufacturer. 


J. D. CAMPBELL, Nicotine Manufacturer, 


CORNBROOK, MANCHESTER 


July 12, 1924 


Prices, 
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HIS season is notable-for the good con- 
‘dition of the blooms of white and light- 
coloured varieties, and rarely have they 
| been seen in such perfection as at the recent 
exhibition of the National Rose Society. It 
was fortunate for them, of course, that for 
| some days previous to the date of that dis- 
play the sun was brilliant, and not a drop of 
‘rain fell to injure their delicate texture. The 
only variety to obtain the high award of a 
| gold medal is a white named Marcia Stan- 
|hope. It is a very nice Rose, more especially 
}in the exquisite shape of the blossoms. For 
|a Hybrid Tea the growth is robust and free- 
flowering. Its blooms are- white and fra- 
grant, this last-named property being the one 
likely to bring the novelty much into favour. 
Frau Karl Druschki, for instance, which is 
| probably the noblest of all white Roses, is 
‘notoriously deficient of scent. Premier 
/specimen blossoms at the show named in- 
eluded a pair of Frau Karl Druschki and 
\Louise Crette. It may be in these days there 
jare_ very few Hybrid 
Perpetual varieties ex- 
jibited, and therefore 
che judges have little 
(0 select from in pick- 
ing out these better 
xamples; still, the 
: remains — that 
ones Were 


bee'st 
foms.” always an 
nteresting item to 
ne, at any fate, were 
}vhite Maman Cochet, 


me . if ule S$ 
jravereaux, - George 
Jickson, and~ Col. 
Iswald Fitzgerald 


{hese notes on the 
vhole are from _ ob- 
ervations in the fields 
vhere the plants are 
frown, for here it is 
vossible to get much 
he better idea of 
varieties. For in- 
tance, that superb 
ellow, Golden Em- 
lem, was not in 
‘ood order generally 
t the show, since one 
as seen the flowers 
s good as of yore, 
nd really —unsur- 
assed, although. the 
‘olden Mabel Morse 
‘eased one much as 
xhibited. Golden 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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Embiem: certainly has more of the red 
suffusion in the blooms this year, at this early 
date at least. This may detract from it; 
still, in every respect as seen growing this is 
quite a leading Rose. 

One is pleased with Mrs. E. J. Hudson. In 
these pages it was noted a year or two ago 
as a likely sort, and the other day a dozen 
magnificent blooms came on top in a class 
for new varieties. Those who know the older 
Mrs. W. J. Grant, usually described imperial 
pink in colouring, can farm an opinion of the 
newer variety, which is the better grower. It 
is worth considering when planting time 
comes, and was originated by Mr, Geo. 
Lilley, Slough, the raiser of Marcia Stanhope. 

Another superb. new Rose is Lord Charle- 
mont. I have watched the behaviour of this 
as growing and have not yet noticed a faulty 
flower. It was exhibited well, too. The 
colour is a clear crimson. Excellent again in 
crimson-red is Col. Kilbee Stuart, of most 
taking style in the bloom and capital in the 





Bush Roses and Ramblers are this year flowering with remarkable freedom 


growth. These two'red Roses are welcoine 
as there are many of the shade but few indeed 
that please on the whole. Were one thinking 
of exhibition kinds, Bessie Chaplin would be 
included. This is a big, well-shaped bloom 
of a pleasing pink shade, lighter iow ards the 
centre. Thinking of pink, however, reminds 
me that Mrs. Henry Morse was more pro- 
minent as produced for show than it is 
in the nursery lines. Like most Roses 
this has a fault, inasmuch as the growth is 
likely to mildew; otherwise it is the better for 


the shade. One other splendid pink is Lady 
Alice Stanley. This takes the eye as scen 
growing; so does Mrs. George Shawyer in 


that line of colour. It is rather too e: irly to 
speak of the new variety America. The stock 
has been propagated with such rapidity that 
in this country there has been little time for 
it to exhibit its real vigour. The few 
blooms noticed, however, show it to be a 
charming pink Rose. In Ophelia and Lady 
Pirrie there is not a finer pair for bedding. 
The shades of colour 
in the former. are 
most varied and 
always taking. The 
pair of excellent Roses 


from America, re- 
ferring to Los Angeles 
and Wm. F. Dreer, 
as the days go on, 
will doubtless come 
into their good form. 

Failures in’ varie- 
ties are, as a matter 
of fact, plentiful, the 
more notable perhaps 
being Souvenir de 
Claudius Pernet. The 
plants are capital in 
vigour but the 
blos soms have 
nothing whatever to 
recommend them. 
One would not con- 
demn a choice Rose, 
however, on this ac- 
count, for by the 
autumn it may assert 


itself. Benedicte 
Seguin, from _— the 
same source as the 
last named—France— 
is a Rose that will 
satisfy anyone with a 
liking for pretty 
shades of orange or 
yellow. The decora- 
tive value of many of 
the semi-double 
Roses cannot be 
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passed ‘over. Henrietta, for example, is 
fine in flame -colour; so is Flame of 
Fire. I am not so taken with Emma 
Wrieht in the growing state; yet it is select 
as seen in the stands at exhibitions. Red 
Letter Day is effective; so is Hawlmark 
Crimson, It is surprising that the exquisite 
single Roses, such as Isobel, Ethel James, 
Sheila Wilson, are not, at any rate, popwiar 
with purchasers, although these /are so 
charming in decoration. By the way, too, a 
semi-double crimson, Hortulanus Budde, 
should be mentioned as one of the more effec- 
tive crimsons either on the plant or when cut. 


Back again to the more double Roses noted 
this year, one has praise for Margaret Dick- 
son Hamill, in straw colour with carmine 
shading. It is a splendid variety, and in 
lighter shade Frances Gaunt is similarly good 
in growth as well as bloom. The Ophelia- 
like Nellie Parker, as a variety, is fast forcing 
itself to the fore, and Gorgeous is well named 
on account of shades of colouring, as it is in 
the noble appearance of the flowers. Betty 
Uprichard, in carmine-rose, must not be for- 
gotten, because this has a good habit of 
growth as well as nice blooms to recommend 
it. Lady Inchiquin is nice in cerise shade— 
a sort that improves on acquaintance. 


Ruth, to my thinking, has not yet had the 
recognition its merits deserve. It is not un- 
like Sunstar, but a better Rose altogether. In 
Una Wallace is a cherry-tinted pink kind of 
considerable promise; the blooms are double 
and well shaped. Roses of all flowers have 
their seasons. Some are the better in a cool 
one, and these kinds may be found in perfec- 
tion in autumn. The varieties named above, 
however, are the striking ones now. Show 
Roses pure and simple are not especially in 
one’s thoughts, otherwise fine individual 
specimens of such as Mrs. Charles Lam- 
plough, Lemon Pillar, Mrs. H. R. Darling, 
Edel, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, C. V. Haworth, 
J. G. Glassford, Mabel Turner, Modesty, Mrs. 
Foley Hobbs, among others, might be men- 
tioned as having been presented in fine style 
at the recent meeting of the leading Rose 
Society. Ho S. 


This New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax) 
is now carrying nine magnificent spikes of 


bloom in a Whitstable garden 
| 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
NOTES OF THE WEEK 


New Sweet Peas 

One of the chief events in the horticultural 
world of the past week was the annual ex- 
hibition of the National Sweet Pea Society, 
reported elsewhere in this issue. “A. number 
of novelties which had been grown at the 
trials in Syon House Gardens, Brentford, re- 
ceived awards. The highest award, i.e., Gold 
Medal and First-class Certificate, was recom- 
mended for the variety Wembley (pale 
lavender self), shown -by Messrs. R. Bolton 
and Sons. The following received Awards of 
Merit :—Lord Lascelles, shown by Messrs. 
Ireland and Hitchcock, a lavender self of 
deeper tone than Wembley; an unnamed 
scarlet, claimed ta, be an improved Poppy, 
shown by J. Stevenson; Ivory ‘Picture, cream- 
white and a bold orange-scarlet, from R. 
Bolton and Sons; and two novelties under 
number from C. C. Morse and Co.; but the 
Sweet Pea which attracted our attention most 
of all was Pimpernel, a sunproof vivid scarlet 
of a more telling hue than any scarlet we 
have seen. It was shown by Messrs. E. W. 
King and Co., Ltd., Coggeshall, Essex. 


Special fruit classes for amateurs at. 
Vincent Square 

There is a distinct boom in horticulture at 
the present time, and the enthusiasm shown 
by amateur growers is very noticeable. The 
Council of the Royal Horticultural Society 
has, therefore, gladly accepted a very gener- 
ous offer made by Messrs. Bunyard and Co., 
Ltd., of Maidstone, to provide special medals 
to stimulate the exhibition of fruits which 
are comparatively seldom exhibited. Every 
amateur grower in the United Kingdom is 
entitled to compete, and no charge whatever 
will be made by the Royal Horticultural 
Society for space. Dishes on which the fruit 
may be set out will also be lent free of charge 
and the competitions will be held in the 
Society’s hall in Vincent Square, West- 
minster, London, S.W. On July 22nd the 
first of these competitions will be ‘held, and 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views 


The New Zealand Flax (Phormium 
tenax) 


E your illustration and remarks of the 

New Zealand Flax (Phormium tenax), in 

your interesting paper No. 2,362, I 
wonder whether you would care to use the 
enclosed picture taken last week, as 1 think 
it endorses more fully the remarks in your 
article. 

This plant is growing in a private garden 
at Whitstable and is carrying nine magni- 
ficent spikes. J.-M 

Whitstable, Kent. 


Cistus albidus, white form 

The original plant of this white-flowered 
variety, which received an Award of Merit 
from the Royal Horticultural Society on 
June 11th, was found growing with the type 
in the Riviera district. It is in every way, 
except colour, similar to the pink-flowered 
C. albidus, and, so far, comes true from 
seed, which it produces freely. 

It- seems a pity the Cistus family is so 
much neglected, and perhaps the trials at 
Wisley this year will make these plants more 
popular. The'Cistuses have a reputation for 
being tender, but if plarited in correct situa- 
tions they can stand a good deal of frost. 
After this last winter, in spite of being on a 


on that date only Gooseberries will be com 
peted for. 
offered for Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots, 
whilst on August 26th there will be similar 
awards for Plums. 
competing should write to the Secretary 0 


Society’s officers will, if necessary, unpack 
and stage small exhibits when notified before- 
hand of their coming and of the owner’s 
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On August 12th medals will b 


Amateurs who inten 


Horticultural Society not late 


the Royal 
before the show. The 


than seven days 


inability to accompany them, but in no case 
can the Society undertake, or be responsible 
for, their repacking or return, Useful hints 
to be remembered. by amateurs are that ripe 
Gooseberries are generally judged by flavour,” 
in conjunction with freshness, size (according> 
to variety), and cleanliness; unripe Goose 
berries by uniformity of size and freshness, 
A dish of Gooseberries is held to consist of 
30 fruits, whilst a dish of Nectarines of 
Peaches is generally comprised of six fruits, 
and, in the case of Apricots, nine fruits is the 
usual number. Split stones are a great de 
fect when showing Peaches or Nectarines. 


Trial of Daffodils at Wisley 


The Director of Wisley desires to remind) 
raisers of Daffodils of the trial of the newer 
varieties which is to take place during the 
next season in the gardens of the Royal 
Horticultural Society... Full- particulars of 
these trials have been announced and can be 
obtained on application to him at the R.H.S. 
Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, where bulbs 
intended. for the trial should reach him on or 
before August 30th, but earlier.if possible. ¥ 


4 
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Rosa Moyesi j 

This beautiful Chinese Rose has flowered 
freely this year, the deep crimson blooms 
are large, the petals almost leathery in 
texture compared with those of many singles. 
The central cluster of golden stamens is as 
productive of pollen as a Poppy, the interior 
of the flowers often being dusted with yellow 
It is doing well in a light, warm soil, thoug 
we know of some plants that are doing we 
in a heavy clayey loam. 


expressed by correspondents. 
clay soil and 600 feet elevation, we have had 
only one or two varieties cut back a little 
but which are now breaking freely. A dry 
hungry bank too poor for-anything else t 
grow on seems to be the ideal spot, ene 
in the way. of nfanure being fatal, as the 
then make rank growth which is orompil 
destroyed during the winter. B. Pesci 

Epsom. 

. | 
Size in Michaelmas Daisies 
The note by ‘‘ Woodbastwick,”’ on page 399 
deserves the consideration of all who ar 
interested in the progress of these most valu 
able flowers. Size alone does not constitu 
beauty, and there is just a danger that t 
constant attempts to secure it may rob t 
Michaelmas Daisy of its inherent grae 
Take, for example, flowers of the ericoide 
-class. The great charm of this section is fh 
combination of graceful foliage and sma 
flowers. If we try to increase the size of th 
blooms we deprive the plant of its effet 
while in growth. Disbudding Michaelmé 
Daisies. so as to secure larger individu 
blooms is, in my estimation; a thing to” 
avoided, and no one should countenance 1 
I like the large flowers of the Amellus sectiot 
but there is, even then, a possibility « 
running riot and of destroying the t 
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| character of the Michaelmas Daisy. _I do not 
think we can gain anything by altering the 
_ flowers of the ericoides class by bringing 
| them nearer those of the Novi-Belgii section 
2 in size, nor would the blooms of the former 


| look well on the plants of the latter. S.A. 
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= Lupin Downer’s Delight 

I like this Lupin sentimentally, nomen- 
) claturally, and physically, to take a leaf ‘out 
| of the famous Sir Thomas Browne’s method 
| of adjectival pompesity: In other words, its 
| mame touches. a tender spot in my being, in- 
asmuch aS Downer’s Delight takes me back 
| to the times of the old florists, when it was 
so much the fashion to make the name of 
the raiser (or introducer?) practically an 
‘integral part of that of the flower. TIllustra- 
_ tions abound in the nomenclature of Tulips, 
_ Carnations, Auriculas, and Pinks. We get 
_ Strong’s King, Hale’s Prince Albert, Oliver’s 
© Lovely Ann, and Turner’s Phoenix, to take a 
few at random. ; 
J think I am right in saying, from the tell- 
“tale markings on the catalogue sent me by 
- Mr. Downer, that this variety has gone up 
_ in price in the way that the Daffodil Sunrise 
did. This, whenever it happens, says more 
for a flower than any official award. Now I 
have grown Downer’s Delight myself and I 
_¢an fully endorse the popular verdict. Its 
‘long spikes of deep rose and rich maroon 
flowers are very striking and most effective 
“in a garden border. How I would revel in a 
_ huge bed of it upon a lawn! [have to own 
to a barbarian fondness for great masses of 
colour when the colour is right. Downer’s 
Delight is a big bit of all right as far as I 
can judge from the one plant I could afford 
‘to buy. Lupins and the popularly called 
_ German Irises make happy blends when the 
varieties of each are chosen with discretion. 
_ Another blend that I feel sure would be very 
‘charming would be a kaleidoscopic mass of 
_ pink and rose shades of long-spurred Colum- 
_bines intermixed with rose shades of Lupins. 
bite combination would make a less solid 
-mass than one of Downer’s Delight alone, 
but it would be equally satisfying, and to 
_ some perhaps more so. JosePH JACcos. 
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_ . Lifting May-flowering Tulips 

_ Your correspondent, who on p. 425-asks 
_ whether it is advisable to lift Tulips annually, 
| has evidently never !'fted many himself. If 
| he had I cannot help thinking he would have 
| been sure of the advantages of lifting Tulips 
annually, although it is a tiring business that 
usually has to be carried out when. the 
- weather is at its warmest. 

_ In the first place, a newly-lifted Tulip 
_usually has attached to its base the tuft of 
| roots on which its predecessor flourished. 
_ Now, these root-fibres are not much more 
_than 2 inches or, at most, 3 inches jin length, 
and therefore do not draw their food from a 
| very extensive area. Tulips grow very 
_ fapidly in April, or should grow very rapidly 
_ then, and obviously will not be at their best 
| by May if the supplies of food within reach 
jot their roots are limited. This is one reason 
Why Tulips should be lifted annually. 

___A second reason is that, when lifting Tulips 
4 is by no means unusual to find signs of 
fungoid disease of some kind in the old 
skins, which are all that remain of the bulb 
that was planted in the autumn. If such 





to spread and to affect the new bulb and its 
_Teaves, whereas if the old skins are removed 
the young bulbs will be found to be sound 
_ and clean, and ready to start the new season 


with no signs of disease. 

| _A third reason is that ‘all Tulip growers in 
~ this country have good cause to dread the 
attacks of a fungoid disease usually known 
as “ fire,” which makes the flowers spotted 


_ bulbs are left undisturbed, the disease is likely 
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and which, by destroying the leaves pre- 
maturely, causes the formation of a weaker 
bulb for the following year. This trouble- 
some disease seems only to attack the foliage 
when it has had its vitality impaired by ex- 
posure to bad weather. Early leaf growth is, 
therefore, likely to lead to an attack of ‘‘fire,”’ 
and it is a curious fact that, when Tulip 
bulbs have been thoroughly warmed and 
ripened in the autumn, they start into 
growth later in the following spring. It is 
not every summer that the soil becomes hot 
-and parched for a foot below the surface, If 
this happened every year Tulips would live on 
untouched from year to year, for the bulbs 
would always be well ripened. In most 
years, however, the necessary ripening can 
only be obtained by lifting the bulbs in July 
and by keeping them warm and dry until 
November. These three reasons are, to my 
mind, convincing. 

If, for any reason, it is known that it will 
be impossible to lift Tulip bulbs in the fol- 
lowing summer it is advisable to plant them 
at least a foot deep. The advantage of this 
is that it will be later in the season before the 
leaves appear above the surface, and they will 
therefore run less risk of injury by fungoid 
attacks. W. R. Dykes. 


Earthing-up Potatoes 


In continuation of the notes: already pub- 
lished in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED (pages 369 
and 408), it may possibly interest some of 
your readers to hear of another method 
commonly practised in localities where the 
land is low-lying and inclined to be wet and 
heavy. I refer to the method known as 
planting in raised drills. In this case the 
‘“earthing-up ’’ is done first, and the Potato 
seed dibbled in afterwards, a good 5 inches 
to 8 inches deep, according to the variety. 
Care should be taken, of course, not to leave 
empty pockets below the seed, ‘and the holes 
made by the dibber should be carefully filled 
in with the same impl¢ment at the time of 
planting. 

The object of thus ridging the ground is, 
of course, to expose a greater surface to the 
action of the sun and to aid natural or arti- 
ficial drainage, thus making the ground less 
clammy and cold. -Where the ridges are 
made to run from north to south the soil can 
be made quite 50 per cent. warmer than if 
left on the flat, and this increased warmth in 


Lupin Downer’s Delight at Drayton Manor, Chichester 


the early months of the year has a wonderful 
effect upon both the size and quality of the 
tubers, as well as upon the earliness of the 
crop. 

As regards leaving the tops of the ridges 
sharp or flat, most readers will, I think, now 
agree that this is, after all, a matter for 
discretion. Much depends upon the nature 
of the soil and its ‘‘ temper’ at the time of 
moulding up, and, as Mr. Taylor points out 
on p. 408, different varieties of Potato have 
different habits, and what is good for one 
may not be good for another. : 

Bucks. E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Spraying Potatoes 


May I congratulate you on your timely 
warning in last week’s issue with reference 
to Potato-spraying against blight. I am 
glad to note that you wisely regard spraying 
as a form of insurance, which it most as- 
suredly is, and it cannot be too often stated 
that spraying is a preventive rather than a 
cure. Once Phytopthora is established.in a 
crop of Potatoes spraying may, to some ex- 
tent, check its spread, but it will not get rid 
of it. 

To assume the réle of prophet is always 
dangerous, but there is every indication that 
the present season may bring serious attacks 
of Potato blight later on. The early rains 
have produced an abundance of fleshy, sappy 
growth which is the most susceptible to 
fungus attacks. It is hardening rapidly now 
(I am writing on the 11th and the weather is 
hot and dry), and while the dry conditions 
last we need not seriously fear Phytopthora, 
but it would be well to lay in a stock of 
materials and keep the sprayer in readiness, 
because, if during the next few weeks we get 
a bout of thunderstorms and a period of 
humid, steamy weather, blight will almost 
certainly appear and make rapid progress. 

The best time to spray is on the first drv 
evening following the first heavy rains of July 
or August, repeating the operation about a 
fortnight later. When spraving, care should 
be taken to direct the spray upwards from 


below to ensure the undersides of the leaves” 


being damped with the fluid. 

Personally, I prefer the Burgundy mixture, 
because, although its fungicidal properties are 
about the same as in Bordeaux mixture, it is 
easy to prepare, less messy, and does not clog 
the nozzles of the spraver. Burgundy mix- 
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ture*must be carefully prepared, and the 
copper sulphate used should be granulated 
and of 98 per cent. purity. Dissolve the 
copper sulphate in 5 gallons of water in a 
large wooden tub, then add 30 gallons of 
water. The soda should also be thoroughly 
dissolved in 5 gallons of water in a separate 
vessel, afterwards pouring it slowly into the 
copper solution, stirring vigorously all the 
time. Once mixed the Burgundy mixture 
must be used at once, as it soon loses its 
fungicidal properties, and~ should never be 
mixed one day for use the next. 

Varieties which have proved most suscepti- 
ble to blight are Arran Comrade, British 
Queen, King Edward, and Arran Chief in 
the order named. Kerr's Pink is about the 
most resistant, and rarely suffers badly, and 
Great Scot is also a good variety for resist- 
ing disease. Most of the first early varieties 
are highly susceptible, but as they are usually 
lifted before blight becomes serious it is not 
often necessary to spray them, 

The practice of cutting off or pulling out 
the haulms when blight appears is not to be 
recommended. The operation scatters the 
spores of the fungus and distributes them to 
neighbouring crops, and they also find their 
way down to the young tubers. In any case 
the tubers cannot make further progress 
when the haulm has been remoyed, and 
might just as well be lifted at the same time. 

When lifting a crop which has been at- 
tacked by blight it is important to choose a 
dry day, and remove the tubers from the plot 
as quickly as possible. If the tubers are laid 
out on the ground and the conditions are at 
all damp the disturbed spores will be dis- 
tributed over the tubers and will infest them 
with the disease, which will carry on its 
wretched depredations in the clamped or 
stored Potatoes. Diseased and, indeed, all 
haulm should always be burnt as soon as 
possible. C. H. MrIppieton. 


Gooseberries on wire 


I am interested in the above discussion, 
having grown Gooseberries in this form for 
close on 50 years, and have had the majority 
in sound health for over 20 years after plant- 
ing. I write majority because in a: long 
stretch one is bound to lose an occasional 
plant. This will happen with bushes as well! 
as cordons. The great point is that the latter 
will continue in sound health and bear in a 
most prolific manner over a long period. The 
advantages attached to the cordon system are 
many. A far greater number of varieties can 
be planted in a given area, the fruit can be 
picked more easily and with less danger of 
finger-pricking, and should enemies, in the 
way of caterpillar and red-spider, be trouble- 
some, as they are, especially the latter, in 
hot, dry seasons, the trees can be cleansed 
more thoroughly and expeditiously, and some- 
times if this is not taken in hand at once the 
mutilation of foliage will seriously affect both 
the size and quality of the fruit. 

It is, however, when the question of pro- 
tection arises. that the advantage of the 
system is realised. Growers who are 
troubled with bullfinches know what it is to 
have their bushes practically stripped of buds, 
despite preventive measures, and it is an 
extremely difficult matter to net bushes effec- 
tually. It-4s very easy to slip nets over ‘the 
trellis. I found it a good plan to run two 
stretches of the wire with standards, each 
about 5 feet in height and a little over a vard 
apart. A wide net can be thrown over from 
side to side, and will be an effectual barrier 
against bullfinches in winter and larger birds 
when the fruit is ripe. There are one or two 
disadvantages to contend with in the system, 
but they are not insuperable. The painting 
of wires, as noted on page 4o1, may be done, 
but is not really necessarv. I aiwavs tied 
with stout tar twine and ran a round over the 
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wire before fastening. This, naturaily, pre- 
vents the shoot from coming into contact 
with the wirel® 
Some varieties are much better adapted to 
this system of training than others. It is, 
therefore, advisable to select from a good 
fruit-tree nursery where a speciality of this” 
kind of training is made. The fact that the 
upright training exposes the ground much 
more to the influence of the sun than is the 
case with bushes renders it necessary in hot, 
dry summers to give a slight mulching on 
either side the rows. After trees have been 
in their quarters for some years the spurs are 
sapt to get rather unsightly, and a few should 
be cut nearly hard back at each winter 
“pruning, with the view to make them break 
away again and build up another spur from 
the base. E. BurRELL. 
Hardwick. 


The effect of the sun on Peaches. 


In reference to the correspondence on this 
subject (page 400, issue July 5th), for 40 years 
I have consistently exposed my fruits to the 
sun-from the stage when they were of the 
size of Barcelona nuts. In this way one is 
able to obtain full-sized specimens of full 
flavour and of a crimson colour, not only on 


one side but almost all over the skin. For 
many years I grew about 7,000 fruits 
annually, all treated in this way. In a class 


for a single dish of Peaches at one of the 
largest shows in England there were 15 
dishes staged by some of the foremost 
growers, and my fruits were awarded first 
prize. They were of the variety Royal 
George. I was a youthful grower in those 
days and was highly elated at being able to 
beat such fine cultivators. The fruits of 
Royal George were fully exposed from the 
time that they were of the size of marbles. I 
always .understood that the sun was both 
beneficial. to colour and to flavour in’ fruits. 
If the latter are shaded and then suddenly ex- 
posed at a much later stage of development | 
have always found bad results, -badly-coloured 
specimens, often with scorched skins. | Un- 
doubtedly Peach-trees may be treated in 
various ways as regards training and prun- 
ing and disbudding with success, more or 
less. JI am not obsessed by any one method 
and practise several. But I think the safest 
way for a beginner in this country is the one 
where the summer disbudding is such that it 
does away almost entirely with winter prun- 
ing. The young wood is laid in thinly— 
about 4 inches apart, or a little more—and any 
sub-laterals are stopped beyond the first two 
‘leaves. Peaches treated as cordons, and well 
managed, bear fruits of splendid size and 
quality. GEORGE GARNER. 


Alpine floral beauty 


The approach of the Battle of Flowers at~ 
Geneva at the end of the month recalls those 
regions of beauty in the Alps where the 
weather-beaten Maple, Beech, Larch, and 
Pine have as their charming and winsome 
little companions blooms which gladden 
one’s soul and exhibit a splendour and bril- 
liant sweetness such as the degenerate 
blossoms of the lowlands know nothing of. 
Apart from the Alpine Rose (Rhododendron 
ferrugineum), the Lilac-like Alpine Violet 
and the much-sought-after gleaming, white, 
furry flowers of the Edelweiss, there is a pro- 
fusion of other mountain blooms which 
captivaté the ‘heart, not only of the pro- 
fessional botanist, but of every true friend of 
Nature, as they grow on their lonely heights. 
What glorious colours and forms are ex- 
hibited ‘by the different varieties of the 
Primula, the sumptuous Gentians, the 
Potentillas, Saxifrages, CCampions (Silene), 
Ranunculuses, Milfoils, Achillea, Anemones, 
Veronicas, and Campanulas interspersed 
with soft, swelling cushions of velvety Moss 


~ ripen the corms by the end of July and repot 
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and of the delicate blossoms of slender 
Grasses and Rushes, their tiny roots and — 
leaves nestling close to the ground and bath- 
ing in the cool snow-water. It is a scene of 
perfect loveliness, but what a tremendous 
struggle it has been_to survive the raging, 
relentless elements. Still, it has been ac- 
complished once again, and those storm-— 
battered doyens of the Alpine forests—those — 
sturdy, determined-looking giant Spruces— 
share in the joy of the tiny tots below them, 
and stretch themselves lazily in the brilliant, 
warm sunshine. For the benefit of those ~ 
who are unable to witness this floral splen- — 
dour in its natural state a wonderful selection 
of Alpine flowers will be exhibited at 
Engelberg on July 23rd. TRAVELLER. 


- The National Rose Society’s Show ~ 


In your excellent report of the National 
Rose Society’s Show you state the date for 
the show was just right; also that Colchester _ 
won most of the prizes. The reason for this ~ 
is that the date, June 27th (and a few days — 
later), is right for the southern growers only. — 
You will notice all the exhibitors are growers 
in the south. The Society being a national — 
one a later date should be fixed, say the first ~ 
Friday in July. This would be better for the 
Midland exhibitors. A show in June is ~ 
always too early—for the Irish grower—for — 
the new Roses. This section of the show, as — 
you remark, is a most popular feature. — 

GULLIVER SPEIGHT. 

The Square, Market Harborough. 


Freesias (p. 413) 


I strongly advise F. M. Cooper not to cover — 
his Freesias with Cocoa-fibre or anything else — 
at all. I have never tried keeping Freesias — 
so late as March, but I am quite convinced — 
that they would be useless for potting by then, 
for if they were sound corms they would be ~ 
reproducing themselves by this time. 1 think 
I should expect to dry off and thoroughly ~ 


early in August, though owing to the lack of — 

sunshine in May and the first half of June my 

stocks are,*in some cases, as green as they 

were in March. G. H. DatryMpLr. 
The Nurseries, Bartley, Hants. 


Verbena chamedryoides 
A gorgeous plant which has been making a — 
great show in the rock garden lately, though. 
it is In no sense an Alpine, is Verbena 
chamaedryoides. Its flowers are of the most 
intense scarlet. It should be planted in a 
sunny and well-drained position. Unfor-. 
tunately, it is not absolutely hardy, but in this” 
part of the country, at any rate, it generally 
manages to get through the winter if pro- 
tected by a sheet of glass placed over the 
crown. In all cases, however, it is advisable 
to take cuttings early in August, and winter 
the young plants in a cold frame. Owing to 
its vivid colour it wants careful placing, bu 
I find it associates well with the silver-leaved 
Artemisia canescens. L. BiGG-WITHER. 
Chew Magna. 


Broad Beans and the Gooseberry 
caterpillar a 

In your issue of June 28th occurs a note or 

‘‘ The Gooseberry caterpillar.”’ I sow three 
Broad Beans between each Gooseberry bush 
and never see a caterpillar. STi Bom 


Strawberry Royal Sovereign . 

I agree with ‘‘ East Anglia,’ in the issue” 
of July 5th, that Royal Sovereign is by no 
means worn out. I have three beds, one o 
King George, one-of Royal Sovereign, and 
one of another variety, but the best is Royal 
Sovereign. I increase it every year by 
runners put into pots and good soil, as this 
helps to build up good strong plants. ern 
Ascot, Berks. B. R. May. ~~ 
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J ISITORS to Scarborough will remem- 

ber with pleasure the Italian garden and 
two Rose gardens situated in the well- 
timbered, undulating ground on the sea- 
front. These gardens present a striking ex- 
ample of well-considered municipal enter- 
_prise, and the skill.and success with which 
_ they are conducted reflect great credit on the 
horticultural department, the very consider- 
able outlay that must be incurred being 
‘amply repaid by the charm and distinction 
























‘they lend to this fashionable resort. A notice- 
- ; : 

able feature is the really remarkable success 
of Rose-growing, to which the moderating 
influence of the sea air on an exposed and 
northerly situation is doubtless a contributing 
_ factor. < 

In the two Rose gardens bold masses of 
“Hybrid Teas of the popular free-growing 
varieties are planted in beds of geometrical 
design. Well-known varieties as Frau Karl 
~Druschki, Caroline | Testout, . General 
McArthur, and Mme. Ravary, in groups of 
50 or ioo plants, presented a remarkably even 
_ appearance, combined with high quality, and 


at the time of my visit, in the third week 
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Scarborough Public Gardens. 


in July last vear, were at their full beauty. 
The unceasing stream of visitors was evi- 
dence that the Italian garden meets with the 
appreciation it deserves, and the elegantly- 
designed raised célonnades which crown each 
end of the enclosed sheltered area provide 
charming points of. outlook. 

In the many gardens under a charge. of 
the municipality the unusually varied collec- 
tion of trees, shrubs, and plants is a source 
of great interest to the plant lover, and manv 











The Italian garden at Scarborough 


choice examples of varieties not usually met 
with in public gardens are encountered. 

I noticed in particular the desirable prac- 
tice of large groupings of one variety of 
herbaceous plants in recesses amongst flower- 
ing shrubs, a method that has many ad- 
vantages over the often-conflicting claims of 
the mixed herbaceous border.» 


Novel effects in bedding out, well-stocked 

~ rock gardens and choice flowering shrubs 
sustain the interest of the visitor over a 
lengthened period and provide welcome relief 
and varietv to the accustomed jovs of the 


summer holiday. E. Ru ASHTON. 
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* Roses galore.” 


could 
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NE not write such a ‘ head- 

line’ last year at this date. ‘It’ would 

have applied to the green aphis, which 
held the field until that heavy thunderstorm 
appeared on July gth which completely 
cleared this troublesome pest. It is many 
years since the Rose has kept so free of 
aphis and very few maggots, which so 
quickly destroy the buds in early summer. 
For one thing, June last year was cold and 
comparatively sunless compared with that of 
this season, consequently, the young growth 
came away strong and healthy, which makes 
all the difference at flowering time. I do not 
remember seeing a finer show, and this with- 
out any extra attention, patches of mildew 


‘being in evidence on a few varieties. This 
cripples the young growth for successive 


blooms, and should be destroyed with flowers 
of sulphur after well wetting the foliage. 
The under-mentioned varieties are well worth 
cultivating and are seen in most collections. 
Hugh Dickson carries immense blooms of 
crimson with a shade of scarlet, a very fine 
exhibition variety; Molly Sharman Craw- 
ford, large and of the purest whiteness; 
Souvenir de Pierre Notting, apricot colour 
with an orange shade, very fine; Mme. 
Edouard Herriot and Josephine Nicholson, of 
a pink shade, are both perfect in the bud, as 
well as Willow Mere; Golden Emblem sus- 
tains its name, a most lovely colour, and 
should be included in the smallest garden 
where Roses are a success; President Taft, a 
dwarf bush and flowers a lovely vermilion 
(this and the previous one are comparatively 
new); Red Letter Day in a round bed of a 
dozen plants was dazzling in the bright sun, 
arresting the attention of many visitors in 
the Council’s park at Curry Hill; Ophelia 
and Mme. Abel Chatenay look most pro- 
mising and will be a mass of flower towards 
the middle of July. These two are splendid 
Hybrid Teas for autumn display. Among 
climbing Roses American Pillar has been re- 
markably good on the south front of my little 
dwelling. It is one of the first to expand 
and is grand for-cutting. The flowers are a 
deep pink, single, and carrying as many as 
24 on a spray, and quite one-half open at the 
same time. It is a strong grower, requiring 
much space for its vigorous shoots, 2 feet to 
2 feet 6 inches being none too much, so that 
its laterals, when in bloom, show to the best 
advantage. Varieties of Wichuraiana are 
most bountiful and will provide armsful of 
decorative material in many shades of colour 
throughout July and well into August. 


J. M. 
Propagation of Roses from cuttings 


It is rather surprising that more amateurs 
do not increase their stock of Roses from 
cuttings. A friend of mine last autumn dug 
over a piece of ground in his garden and in- 
serted quite a number of cuttings, and at the 
present time he is congratulating himself on 
having done so, as one-half rooted. Had he 
introduced a little sand and leaf-mould into 
the soil, which is heavy and near the clay, 
and been more careful to select ripened wood, 
he would, I am confident, have had even 
greater success. Towards the end of Septem- 
ber is, I find, the best time to take cuttings, 
and, except in the case of ramblers, shorty 
sturdy pieces of ripened wood are to be pre- 
ferred. Ramblers, however, so long as they 
are taken or pulled off at a joint, seldom fail 
to take root. It is well, in planting, to give 
the cuttings 9 inches or 32 inches of room, so 
as to avoid having to disturb them during 
the first year. A little sharp sand in the hole 
before inserting cuttings will help matters. 
My friend’s garden isesituated on a bleak 
hillside, and his plants had no protection 
whatever. MIDLANDER. 
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Stephanotis floribunda 


r O stove climber with pure 
white flowers approaches 
either in beauty or free flower- 

ing Stephanotis floribunda. The 

so-called forms of this exist more 
in imagination than actual fact, 
cultivation more than anything else 
making the difference. It is true 
there may be some difficulty in 
flowering seedlings owing to their 
vigorous © growth, but cuttings 
taken therefrom should not have 
the same failing, nor would seed- 
lings if not treated too generously. 
I do not hesitate to dry it off, not 
troubling if nearly all the foliage 
dropped off the plants. Should 
the plants be in pots this treatment 
can be effected far better than if 
planted out. In favourable posi- 
tions and localities in this country 
plants of Stephanotis can be stood 
in the open air, the warmest spot 
being chosen for them. This in 
my opinion is far better than keep- 
ing them in the stove, when of 
necessity growth must’ still con- 
tinue» with, mavbe, few flowers. 

Should mealy-bug, to which the 

Stephanotis is very liable, be pre- 

sent, the cleansing of the plant 

from this pest can be seen to. The 
plants will stand this open-air 
treatment very well if the roots are 
healthy. - By this treatment the 
plants will have a rest which will 
go far to the ripening of the wood, a most 
important point. Where it is not possible to 
stand the plants outside it may be advisable 
to give them cooler quarters so as to prevent 

a late growth. In either case, what has to 

be guarded against is leaving them too much 

exposed late in the season. By-the end of 

September all the plants should be under 

cover, placing them where a temperature of 

50 degs. to 55 degs. can be maintained. 

PRUNING is not carried far enough in the 
case of the Stephanotis, for with more 
thinning, so as to prevent over-crowding, 
there is far more likelihood of a successful 
issue. In doing this there are two distinct 
seasons for its performance. If a plant be 
wanted to bloom from the end of March up to 

June the pruning should be done towards the 

end of the latter month, after water has been 

withheld from the roots so as to prevent 
bleeding. This pruning should be done in 
such a way as to allow of plenty of air reach- 
ing the plants, and so cause the production of 

short-jointed wood. This will flower after a 

resting period again in March following, the 

embryo buds being discernible in the autumn. 

The points of the shoots should be pinched 

out early in spring, so as to direct all the 

energies of the plants towards the flowers. 

If wanted to flower from June onwards. the 

pruning should be done in the spring, allow- 

ing, given stove treatment, a period of 11 or 
12.weeks from the time of starting after 
pruning until the first flowers open. 

Sort.—I have found a mixture of loam and 
peat the best, artificial manures of any kind 
not being required. Firm potting is desir- 
able, but it is not necessary to repot every 
year. Cuttings should be taken from short- 
jointed wood with a heel if possible, and be- 
fore the climbing character is developed. 

Then, as soon as established, the leading 

shoot should be stopped, after which, with 

two or three shoots, it is an easy matter to 
have plants in bloom in small pots. . Some 
people have an idea that these plants in small 
pots are of a different variety, but this is not 


SO, as it does not req@ire any so-called variety 


to accomplish this. 


PLANTING OUT.—When 


this is done the 





One of the best of greenhouse climbers, Stephanotis floribunda 


root room must be curtailed, as, if not, the 
plant will grow too strongly and flowers will 
be few. A border 4 feet long by 3 feet wide 


and 2 feet deep is quite sufficient for an estab- 


lished plant. Good drainage is all important, 
and to make sure of this 6 inches or g inches 
of broken rubble should. be placed in the 
bottom of the border. When in vigorous 
growth abundance of water is needed, but 
during the winter the supply must be con- 
siderably curtailed. Train the shoots near 
the glass, and though the plant may be 
shaded from direct\sunshine, see that no more 
shading than is really necessary is given. 
By lessening the water supply during the 
winter it is not meant that the roots shall be 
so dry as to cause the leaves to turn yellow, 
as if this is done they take some time to again 
assume their natural colour. 

Pests.—In the culture of the Stephanotis 
it is very necessary to guard against the in- 
roads ofthe mealy-bug, as if this once gets 
a footing on the-plants it is very difficult to 
clear off. Liberal syringing during the 
summer is very beneficial, and helps, I find, 
to keep mealy-bug at bay. 

CUTTING THE FLOWERS.—The Stephanotis, 
when cut, will keep-much longer fresh when 
thrown into water as soon as cut, being 
kept there for a few hours or until: wanted. 
It is a mistake to cut the trusses with the sun 
on them. If such droop it must not be a 
matter of surprise. Early morning is the best 
time for cutting the flowers. Ares 


Arums after flowering 


Opinions differ as to whether it is wiser to_ 


keep Arum Lilies in their pots or to plant 
them out in the garden for the summer. 
While I prefer the second system I must 
admit that friends achieve equally satisfac- 
tory results by the former method. In any 
event they are-best out ‘of doors, and if they 
are to be grown in trenches:these should be 
thoroughly prepared and kept well watered 
right through the season until, in fact, it is 
time to lift them for repotting in the early 
autumn. I fancy the plants kept in pots do 
not start so strongly as those from the open. 
East ANGLIAN. 


failure. The young cuttings will root nicely 7 
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Propagating Perpetual — 
Carnations 
Price personal knowledge and 


from hearsay it seems that 
many cultivators find it a diffi. 
cult matter to strike cuttings of 
the variety British Triumph. 1, 
too, had the same experience till I _ 
found out, almost by accident, a- 
way to strike quite 95 per cent. of | 
the cuttings inserted. Having 
some. nice old plants at -mid- 
summer, a few years ago, I de- 
cided to plant them out between — 
some Black Currant bushes in- 
stead of discarding them. In the 
month of October I observed a™ 
number of nice cuttings on these 
plants and decided to insert them™ 
in pure sand in’a box, cover with 4 
glass, and place them in a shaded 
position. The cuttings -were 
watered ‘in and not moisterted = 
again till fate in the year. When 
the cuttings. were examined every- 
one had rooted freely. They were 
watered, left so till early in the~ 
New Year, and then potted up = 
separately. I have not found this 
plan to fail since, but more care is © 
taken with the cuttings. The box ~ 
is placed in the open-air on the 
north side of a high wall. Under 
glass in a greenhouse late in 
winter and early in spring I lose 
many cuttings of Triumph, but— 
scarcely any of other varieties. Se 
At the present time many amateur culti- 
vators are busy propagating these lovely” 
Carnations, and I know that there. are 
numerous™failures where bottom heat is em- 
ployed. It seems to.me that the condition 
of the wood has much to do with success or” 





























where bottom heat is used if they are care-— 
fully managed, but any undue neglect means” 
damping-off. I do not use pots, but boxes_ 
under glass, placing 3 inches of washed and 
dried sand in the bottom, using, for prefer- 
ence, cuttings from about the centre of the 
flowering-stems, slitting the heel slightly and 
dibbling. them in at 2 inches apart. The 
boxes are placed where they will receive 
plenty of light. but not any sun-rays; the 
glass on the boxes is never shaded, air is not 
admitted, or scarcely any, and in about six” 
weeks’ time the cuttings can be lifted out 
with tufts of roots adhering. I omitted to 
say that a very thin layer of half-rotted leaves 
is first placed in the box, and these decaying 
leaves are raised with both sand and roots, © 


-G.G. B® 


Malmaison Carnations _ 


These are now. passing out of flower and 
preparations for layering them should nov 
be made. After having been stood in the 
open air for about 10 days to allow of the 
plants becoming hardened a start should be 
made. Choose for the purpose a-cold frame 
into which a sufficient depth of soil has been 
placed to admit of the plants being put out in 
rows. With the planting completed place a 
laver of 3 inches of sharp, gritty soil over the 
whole surface. The growths may then be 
spread out evenly over the surfacé and layered 
in such a manner that every inch of space is 
used. This is a good plan to follow, even 
when several varieties have to be dealt with 
The lavering completed, a good watering 
should be given and the frames kept fairly 
close for about a fortnight, spraying the 
layers lightly each evening following hot 
davs and shading from “bright sunshine 
during that period. E. 
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HERE are few more imposing plants 
when in full flower than some of the 
members of the Eremurus family, yet 
_they are seldom seen in ordinary gardens. 
Planted as they should be, in bold groups 
against some dark background, such as Holly 
~ or other evergreen, the “effect is truly grand. 
They are by no means difficult to grow; it is 
only necessary to understand their require- 
ments and any trouble taken is more than 
repaid by a successful result. They do not 
Das a rule flower freely until well established, 
but once they are they continue to throw up 
an increasing number of spikes year after 
“year with very little annual attention. In the 
first place it is of vital importance to plant 
~ Eremuri in a position sheltered from wind but 
‘not from sun. Most of the species are sun 
ees and in this country they want all they 



























































crowns. They like a deep, rich, loamy soil, 
well drained, and which has been dug to the 
‘depth of at least 2 feet. If the soil is natur- 
_ally clayey it must be lightened by an addition 
of well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, and sand. 
The underground system of the Eremurus is 
rather quaint; its long, fleshy roots radiate 
from the central crown like the spokes from 
the hub of a wheel, and somewhat remind 
-one of-the feelers of a-giant starfish. In 
planting, for which operation September is 
the best month, great care must be taken not 
to break these roots, as they are very brittle. 
It is a good-plan to allow each crown to rest 
‘on a small heap of sand and so arrange the 
‘roots that they have a slight downward slope. 
The top of the crown should not be more 
‘than 1 inch below the surface level. The 
“spaces around and between the roots should 
be firmly but carefully filled in with fine, 
sifted soil. It is not advisable to start with 
large plants as they are often difficult to 
establish. Eremuri resent disturbance, and 
unless increase is desired are best left alone. 
If necessary they can be propagated by divi- 
-sion of the crowns in late summer. ~-These 
can be cut into pieces with a sharp knife, 
_ taking care to leave.a certain number of roots 
attached to each piece. These, except in 
favoured districts, are best wintered in a cold 
frame and planted out in their permanent 
position the following autumn. Eremuri can 
also be raised from seed, but here patience is 
-required as the resultant seedlings se!dom 
' flower before the fifth vear. ‘The seed should 
-be sown as soon as ripe in gentle heat and 
the seedlings pricked off into small pots when 
they are of sufficient size, and grown on in 
cold frames with plenty of ventilation for a 
couple of years before finally planting out. 
§ The long wait before the plants are likely to 


chance of some fine form appearing, 
especially so if artificial crosses between the 
‘different species have been made. Some of 
our leading nurserymen now catalogue hybrid 
seedlings (unflowered), any one of which may 
| turn out a real prize. 

_ The early-comers, such as robustus and 
Elwesianus, require some slight protection 
against spring frosts. Their flower-spikes, 
especially after a mild winter, often appear 
above ground in mid-February, and if not 
protected get cripp'ed by later frosts. I find 
a few Fir branches or some heather placed 
around each crown is generally sufficient to 
prevent serious damage. Raised hand-lights 
ean be used if. available, but these must not 
be put on too early nor kept over the crowns 
except, during severe weather otherwise the 
flowering-stems will be brought forward too 
quickly, drawn up, and weakened. Eremuri 
are gross feeders and should be given a top- 
Iressing of well-rotted manure and_leaf- 
mould every pel If the former is unobtain- 


po Pox-tail-Liltes 


can get to insure a thorough ripening of the. 


flower may be tedious, but there is always the. 


- ’ 
“ ’ > 
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(Eremuri) 


able prepared Hop-manure mixed with the 
leaf-mould is‘ a most excellent substitute. 
The following are amongst the best kinds 
grown in this country at the present time :— 

E. Ropustus, one of the giants of the race, 
a native of Turkestan.’ Under good cultiva- 
tion established plants will produce stems 
10 feet in height with an inflorescence often 
exceeding 4 feet in length. The flowers, 
about 2.inches in diameter, are of a lovely 
rosy-pink. See illustration in ~ Messrs. 
Artindale’s nursery. a ee 
'E. ELwestanus is, perhaps, the handsomest 
of the whole family, it is allied to the above 
and equally vigorous, the flowers are of 
deeper pink and open flat on the stem. ‘A 
well-grown group of this is.a truly magni- 
ficent sight. There is a white variety of this 
which is verv fine. 

E. HIMALAICUS is a beautiful white-flowered 
species from the Himalayas. It is, I think, 
the easiest doer of any. It does not grow 
quite so tall as*robustus, seldom exceeding 
7 feet, but as it starts into growth rather 
later it is less likely to be injured by spring 
frosts. Sy 

E. HIM-RoB.—This, as the name implies, is 
a cross between E. himalaicus and. robustus. 
It takes after’ the latter in general appear- 
ance, but its flowers are of a pale silvery- 
pink. 

E. Buncet.—This is a dwarf species with 

narrow Grass-like foliage. t has golden- 
yellow flowers borne on “slender stems’ 3: feet 
to 4 feet high and does not blossom until the 
beginning of July. It is a native of Persia. 
A form of Bungei called ‘‘ superbus’’ has 
lately been brought out. This is decidedly 
an improvement on the type. 
_ A beautiful. hybrid named E. Shelford, a 
cross between Bungei and Olga, was raised, 
I believe, some years ago by the late Sit 
Michael Foster. The colour of the flowers is 
bronzy-yellow, it grows fully 6 feet in height 
and blossoms in July. 

E. TuBERGENI, another hybrid from Bungei 
and himalaicus, has white flowers in mid- 
June, L. Bicc-WITHER. 
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Flowers with winter and 
summer uses 


HERE are some flowers which have a 

double value, for after decking the 

borders or gardens throughout the sum- 
mer they preserve their full be auty when in 
a dry state, and gladden the darkest days of 
winter with their beauty. Some of these 
plants are perennials, some are annuals, and 
I_purpose referring here to some of the 
better+known and most effective of the 
perennials, leaving annuals and biennials for 
another week. 

PHYSALIS ALKEKENGI AND P, FRANCHETTI.— 
These, with their brilliant orange lanterns, 
which colour up late in the summer, are very 
well known, and seem to be in a category by 
themselves, in that there is nothing else like 
them. They lose their foliage sas they ripen, 
which is, perhaps, their greatest failing, but 
the vivid coloratian of their seed envelopes 
and the fine scarlet round berry in each make 
them very attractive and effective. The 
plants are of easy cultivation and are_her- 
baceous—nothing but roots like Spear-grass 
remain when they die down in’ the autumn. 
They love a deep light soil, and their growth 
and the size of the lanterns depend upon its 
quality. Rich manure is not indispensable, 
but, on the other hand, poor soil gives only 
poor results. The place af the Physalis is in 
the herbaceous border. Its bloom is almost 
inconspicuous, being nothing much _ better 
than the bloom of a Potato, its decorative 
merits resting alone upon its ‘ lanterns.”’ 
It may be planted now with fairly ‘certain 


hopes of flowering and ‘‘ lanterning’”’ this 
summer. 
GYPSOPHILA. PANICULATA FL.-PL.—To this, 


the double white Gypsophila, 
give pride of place, for 
border in summer it is also to the home in 
winter. It is good for filling empty fitre- 
places, good for vases, good for bowls, good 
for any odd corner which stands in need of 
brightening, its fairy-like crowds of tiny 
flowers being so light and so effective. Some 
good people dye them, and so have them in 
different colours, but I cannot myself approve 
of any such vulgarity. Its natural charms are 


I, personally, 
all that it is to the 
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A magnificent group of Fox-tail Lilies (Eremurus robustus) in the 
Boston Nurseries, Lincolnshire 
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best. One good plant of this will furnish a 
whole armful of bloom, and for keeping it 
must be cut before it begins to go off. If cut 
too soon it will not keep, so it is well to 
watch for the first signs of its becoming 
passe. It needs no hanging up to dry, but 
may be utilised at once, and to-day I have 
quite a quantity of it, as bright as ever, stand- 
ing where it was put nearly eight months 
ago. That is great testimony in its favour. 
The root of this plant attains considerable 
size and will go down into the soil more than 
2 feet, consequently, it ought not to be trans- 
planted after it attains flowering size. Let it 
have ample space to grow in, for the growth 
is dense and spreading, 4 feet in diameter 
being quite an ordinary size. The whole of 
this is covered by umbels of myriads of starry 
tiny florets, and none of these are lost. They 
shine in winter as brightly as in summer. I 
would not attempt to grow it in a shallow 
soil. 

Sea LaveNnpers (StaTIce).—Very closely re- 
sembling the Gypsophila in bloom, though 
differing entirely from it in habit and foliage, 
the. perennial Statices, with-their blue gauze 
flowers produced in large sprays, are as ad- 
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prettier. They carry a steely-blue skeen in 
the blooms which is very attractive indeed 
when seen growing, but they lose some of 
this when in a dried state. This genus does 
not appear to thrive in a heavy and moist 
soil, and I had the experience of losing 
several after they had been one year in soil 
specially mixed for Roses; but in ordinary 
garden soil they grow very freely and become 
large plants. Echinops Ritro, though of a 
different family, may be classed with the 
Eryngiums, being very similar to them. It 
is known as the ‘* Globe Thistle,’ because its 
heads, smaller than those of the Eryngium, 
are globular, while those of the latter are 
ovate. When growing in the -border it is 
larger but not so handsome as its companion, 
but being taller it is the better fitted for large 
vases. KS Es 


Steps to a seed-room 
ART of a loft over stables is partitioned 
Pz as a small room for drying seeds. 
Access to the loft is by a flight of rough 
stone steps with a landing in front of the 
door. Seeds, roughly cleaned, are often 
brought out to the landing on their trays and 





Steps to a seed room. Erinus alpinus in full flower 


mirable on the table in mid-winter as they 
are in the borders inlate summer. S. incana, 
the best known of the hardy perennials, is far 
superior to the annual varieties, and so 
diffuse is it that ofttimes one stalk suffices for 
a vase. It thrives remarkably well near to 
the sea, but it also does satisfactorily.in any 
locality where it can have the benefit of a 
light and well-drained soil. There are some 
growers for market who grow this very 
largely as companion to the Gypsophila, for 
they look well together and sell well together. 
The plant can be raised from seed by those 
who have a good stock of patience, but it is 
better to procure a few young plants from the 
nurseryman. 

SrA Ho.iies AND ALPINE THIsTLES.—Our 
native Teazle is known to most people, and, 
like the Bulrushes, it is prized both when 
growing and months after when cut. The 
Eryngiums, or Sea Hollies, have somewhat 
similar heads to the Teazle, but not so wild 
and unmanageable. The heads are produced 
in clusters and are comparatively small—not 
larger, as a rule, than a pullet’s egg. 
Eryngium planum is the most common, and 
among the largest, but E. amethystinum and 
Oliverianum are vastly superior and much 


are further winnowed by blowing along the 
surface. In this way a few seeds escape, 
along with the lighter particles of rubbish, 
lodge in the joints of the steps and in the 
accumulation of dust and Moss against the 
foot of the steps and wall, and grow well in 
this. slight but evidently congenial soil. 
Among them Erinus alpinus is the most fre- 
quent and prolific ; it even rogts and flourishes 
in the wall itself and up on its top, but there 
are also thriving plants of Alyssum and of 
Rock Pinks, and even of Rosemary. The 
scene seems to tell its own tale as steps to a 
seed-room. Rites, Cai § 


Blue Rock Bindweed (Convol- 
vulus mauritanicus) 


The scorching days of late have suited this 
North African trailer, which has revelled in 
the brilliant sunshine. Planted along the 
ridges and on the face of low retaining walls 
it is perhaps the most effective at present, 
although it is also very happy used as an edg- 
ing to beds of other flowers, but scarcely so 
early to bloom, being at a lower level. On 
the walls, however, it is gorgeous, with its 
profusion of lovely blue flowers which crowd 


‘wintered in a cold frame. 
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the trailing stems. This pretty Bindweed is” 
effective when used to form broad edgings to” 
other plants, especially where the beds are 
raised 6 inches or more above the ground 
level. _ To enjoy its graceful form a few 
plants falling over the face of a low wall pro- 
vide the means whereby its greatest beauty ~ 
is fully revealed, and in such positions the~ 
amount of flowers borne is remarkable, this — 
continuing from early summer until checked — 
by frosts. In winter it is wise to apply a ~ 
little protection to plants growing on the ~ 
level, such as Bracken or a light covering of ~ 
straw, for lovely as is this plant, it is scarcely 
hardy. With me many plants have come ~ 
safely through the winter unprotected, but it — 
is too valuable a plant to risk losing, and ~ 
therefore a-little protection is given. During 
hot summers seeds ripen abundantly, and ~ 
these provide the best means of increase; cut- ~ 
tings, nevertheless, strike freely, and may be — 
BoM. | 
Aphis at the roots of Carnations - 
I am troubled with a fly which is attacking” 
my Carnations. It appears to attack them 
just below the-soil. There are also numerous 3 
ants on every plant that is affected with the | 
fly. I have enclosed two Carnation stems for — 
your inspection. J should be much obliged — 
if you could give me a cure for the fly; also — 
the ants. J am at present dusting them with 
Tobacco-powder. The fly appears to kill the ~ 
plants in time. WORRIED. b 
| Your Carnation plants are affected by root — 
aphis, but your specimens arrived in such a — 
dry condition that we are unable to name the — 
aphis. Root aphis lives by piercing the roots ~ 
of the plants and then sucking out the sap. | 
This so weakens the plants that eventually — 
they give up the struggle and die. The ants ~ 
which you say are present are probably only — 
there because of the aphis. Ants are very ~ 
fond of certain excretions from aphis and are ~ 
often found in their company. ~ You do not — 
state in your letter if your Carnations are in — 
pots or the open ground. If in pots we should 
advise plunging the pots in water and leaving 
for two hours. This would drown out the 
ants that are present and considerably reduce 
the aphides. If the aphides are not controlled 
by this means try naphthalene, which you can — 
obtain from any chemist. Knock out your ~ 
plants from their pots and place a small pinch 
of naphthalene amongst the crocks (or drain- 
age) and then replace plants back in their 
original pots. If your Carnations are in the ~ 
open ground try dressing the soil with 
naphthalene at the rate of 1 oz. per square ~ 
yard. . Work the naphthalene in fairly deeply, — 
as the fumes always tend to rise in the soil ~ 
and not “sink, therefore you must get your 
naphthalene below the aphides. All the 
aphides above ground can, of course, be con- 
trolled with paraffin emulsion.] ¥# 


Planting buibs and Carnations . 
I want to plant a south bed with bulbs and 
Carnations. What would be the best time to~ 
do this, and what bulbs could I put in for 
succession? Can they and the Carnations © 
go in at the same time, and what is the most 
suitable kind of Carnation for the purpose? 
Could any other plant be introduced to 
flower in the autumn when the Carnations 
are over? = Ee 
[The best time to plant Carnations is the 
first week of October. This date would be 
very suitable for planting bulbs. Bulbs with 
small foliage should be used, as Carnations 
will not admit of being crowded. We would 
suggest the following for flowering in suc- 
cession :—Crocus in variety, Iris reticulata 
Anemone fulgens, Hyacinthus amethystinus, 
Fritillaria Meleagris alba, Spanish Iris in 
variety (I. Xiphium), Tiger flower (Tigridia 
Pavonia), Crocus speciosus (August and Sep- 
tember flowering), and Iris Tingitana. Suit- 



























Duke, Kaflir, Bookham Rose, Raby Castle, 
Miss Audrey Campbell, Mont Blanc, Pink 
| Pearl, Voltaire, Bookham Crimson, Benbow, 
| Cecilia, Crimson Clove, Eldorado, Enid, 
| Daffodil, Lady White, and Roy Morris. 
Platystemon californicum and Violet Cress 
(lonopsidium acaule) are dwarf annuals 
which, if scattered between the plants in 
July, will bloom during the late autumn, 
winter, and-early part of the vear.] 


The flowering of Veronica 
cupressoides 


(The Cypress-like Speedwell) 


AN any reader explain why this Veronica 
resembles a Cypress? Is it a case of 
mimicry, and if so what useful purpose 
can it serve the Veronica? A story has often 
been told of a well-known botanist who culti- 
vated this plant under the impression that it 
was a Cupressus. Words fail to record his 
profound astonishment when the plant pro- 
duced the-flowers of a Speedwell! 

_ This curious-looking Veronica, native of 
New Zealand, is apparently a great favourite 
in this country, as it finds a home in a great 
many gardens. There is something very 
attractive in the neat, close habit. of this 
dense, rounded shrub. It is a capital subject 
for the rock garden, and as it does not, as 
ja rule, grow more .than about 2 feet hi -gh, 
there is no fear of it growing too large for its 
position. It has flowered, and is still flower- 
ing particularly freely this year, but I have 
never seen a plant «so full of bloom as one 
brought by Mr. Frederick G. Wood from the 
Ashtead Nurseries in Surrey to a recent meet- 
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able Carnations. would — include Eady 
ermione, Trojan, Glow-worm, ~Grand 
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An interesting rock plant from the mountains of Siberia: Gentiana decumbens alba 


ing of the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
flowers, which are small, are pale lilac or 
lavender, of.a hue so very pale that they often 
pass for white. When not. in flower this 
little evergreen shrub is vegy quaint and 
interesting. It is the pairs of little pointed 
leaves that are very curious, suggesting the 
scales of a Cypress. 

Veronica cupressoides and its variety sali- 
cornioides, both of which, by the way, have 


Veronica cupressoides in full bloom 
The growth of this Speedwell resembles that of a Cypress 


~adscendens alba. 


proved hardy through several winters, are un- 
questionably the very best of all the shrubby 
Veronicas for the rock garden. Ee 


Gentiana decumbens alba 


NOTHER interesting plant to flower 

recently in the Ashtead Nurseries’ is 
Gentiana decumbens~ alba, syn. G. 
It is strong growing and 
free flowering, with lanceolate leaves and of 


low, spreading habit, bearing trusses of 
usually six to ten creamy-white flowers with 


greenish markings. It is a native of Siberia, 
where it grows at an altitude of 2,000 feet to 
3,000 feet. As a subject for the rock garden, 
where plants of, unusual interest are 
cherished, it is commended. Mr. Wood re- 
ceived this plant from a collector under the 
name of G. saponaria alba, from which it is 
distinct. HG 


Sowing Snapdragons in July 

Those who desire to remain with the ortho- 
dox must sow their Snapdragons in gentle 
heat early in the year, thin out and prick off 
the seedlings, and transfer them -to chosen 
situations with favourable conditions in the 
spring. It is not, however,-all amateurs who 
can provide the requisite accommodation, and 
since these plants are indispensable in the 
garden some other system must be resorted 
to. One has no hesitation in recommending 
the present time, because with reasonable care 
splendid results will be achieved. Choose the 
most convenient site for the seed-bed, pre- 
pare the soil by digging, and, if possible, the 
incorporation of flz ky refuse manure or leaf- 
mould, sow the seeds thinly in shallow drills, 
thin early and widely, prick out, and in the 
autumn transfer to flowering quarters, and 
there will not be the least cause to grumble 
at the results. The youngsters will stz anal any 
winter weather provided that they are broughe 
along under full light and air, or, in other 
words, with such ample space that they 
never touch each other. East ANGLIAN. 


Campanula Norman Grove and 
slugs 


Slugs appear to have an inordinate appe- 
tite for Campanula Norman Grove in my 
garden, and the few friends with whom [| 
have come into contact who have grown this 
pretty but still scarce Campanula tell me 
they ‘have lost it, probably from its being 
cropped by the slugs. Ess. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Pinks 


These have become such precious plants for 
the flower garden, where they are used to 
form broad: edgings and even carpets to other 
flowers, that a vigorous young stock should 
always be at hand. To effect this, pipings 
should now be taken, choosing those with a 
heel attached and short-jointed hard wood. 
Prick these out into boxes filled with sharp, 
gritty soil, and stand in a cool frame, which 
should be kept closed and shaded from bright 
sunshine until root action takes place. A 
light spraying of the pipings should be made 
every evening following bright days. 
Peaches and Apricots 

These should be syringed each day and never 
permitted to suffer from want of moisture 
at the roots, otherwise red-spider will quickly 
disfigure the trees. Keep the growths of 


Pe aches and Figs tied neatly back and thus” 


expose the fruits to the full benefit of the sun. 
Any further and final thinning of Apples and 
Pears should be completed without delay. 
Raspberries are a heavy crop. and must not be 
permitted to suffer from want of moisture. 


Strawberries 

These have been a poor crop in this district, 
but layering must now be taken seriously ‘n 
hand. Three-inch pots will be used for layer-— 
ing the plants into, as’this enables the ground 
about the parent roots to be kept in a clean 
and orderly condition. Go over the rows and 
select the strongest runners, and after remov- 
ing side shoots and reducing the runner to 
one layer, peg this firmly into the pot with a 
wire peg, which, if the’ ground is light and 
sandy, should be long enough to go down 
through the hole at the bottom. Occasion- 
ally little stones are used to keep the layers in 
place. Stand the pots between alternate rows 
only, thus admitting of two rows being 
layered into one, and leaving the next row 
free for watering and other necessary atten- 
tion. Keep the plants moist by evening 
waterings and roots will be formed in about 
10 days. 


Kitchen garden © 

Keep all salads well supplied with water and 
sow frequently on cool, shaded borders. 
Where these are not available the partially- 
shaded spaces between rows of Beans and late 
Peas must be utilised. Apply liquid manure 
to Globe Artichokes as these have done well, 
and take a lot out of the soil. 


Spring Cabbage 

Although the final sowing of this important 
crop should not be made for another week or 
so I find it very desirable, indeed necessary, 
to make a small sowing of the earliest kinds 
at this date, Harbinger, April, Flower of 
Spring, and Ell!am’s Early being the varieties 
used, 


Endive 


Sow seeds of the Green Curled and Broad- 
leaved varieties, also Corn Salad, in the same 
way as for Lettuces, as these form a pleasing 
addition to the salad bowl in autumn and 
winter. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

Those growing in cool houses should be 
gone over twice each day as the fruits 
approach the ripening stage. Unless they fall 
freely into the hand when lightly raised they 
should not be removed if perfection in finish 
and flavour is desired. Premature dropping 
of the fruit is often the result of over-crop- 
ping, and when this occurs a fine-meshed net 
is used to secure the falling fruits. 

E. MarkHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, Grinstead, Sussex. 


early frosts. 


Midland Counties 


Pot fruit trees 

Pot trees’from which the iat has been 
gathered should now be plunged out of doors. 
Allow ample space between the trees to enable 
the free use of the syringe. 
plentifully supplied with moisture and con- 
tinue to afford liquid manure. Remove use- 
less growth from Peaches and Nectarines. 
Withhold syringing and afford freer ventila- 
tion to successional trees as the fruits ap- 
proach the ripening stage. Late trees on 
which the fruits are swelling rapidly should 
be encouraged by liberal treatment. 
Thoroughly syringe these late in the after- 
noon and give due attention to damping 
down. 


Fruit store 

Opportunity -should be found at this sea- 
son to thoroughly cleanse the fruit-room. 
Thoroughly scrub all trays and staging with 
a suitable disinfectant, and whitewash the 
walls. Air should then be freely admitted to 
thoroughly dry and sweeten the room before 
storing commences. 


Flower garden 

Constant attention should be given to dis- 
budding bush Roses where fine blooms are 
desired. Sucker growths, which occasionally 
push up from the stocks of bushes and 
standards, should be removed by giving them 
a sharp twist. Thin out the young growth 
of climbers and loosely tie up the pieces re- 
quired for furnishing next year. Continue 
the staking of Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. 
Where labour can be spared, Antirrhinums 
and ‘similar subjects in exposed positions 
should be supported by neat sticks. The 


growth of pergola and wall climbers will | 


need training, and in some cases thinning 
out, but avoid close, stiff tying. Keep the 
hoe in constant use among plants in beds and 
borders and avoid close mowing during hot, 
dry weather. 


Fruit garden 

Continue to remove superfluous suckers of 
Raspberries and. Loganberries while young, 
and loop up those retained to prevent them 
from being damaged. The nets should now 
be. fixed over these to protect the fruit from 
birds. In the event of continued dty weather 
it will be necessary to supply these with water 
to keep the fruit swelling. © An occasional 


watering with liquid manure will be,of great. 


benefit. Aphides are now becoming more 
troublesome and spraying with a suitable in- 
secticide should not be neglected. Keep a 
sharp look out for woolly aphis, which will 
increase rapidly during the warm weather, 
and destroy it by applying methylated spirit 
with a stiff paint brush. Wall trees will 
benefit by syringing late in the afternoon, and 
this will do much to keep red-spider in check. 


Kitchen garden 

In frames from which early crops have 
been gathered French. Beans may now be 
sown. These will provide a useful crop 
should the Scarlet Runners be cut down by 
Keep the seedlings well sup- 
plied with moisture at the roots, and when 
growing freely mulch with half-decayed 
manure. Parsley for winter use should be 
sown on a shady border in drills about 1 foot 
apart. Prick the seedlings out 1 foot apart 
when strong enough to handle, and later in 
the season transplant them to frames on a 
south border. Continue to plant out winter 
greens on well-dug 

watering for a week or two should the 
weather be hot and dry. A. J--PopE. 

Birmingham. City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


~ accommodation, 


Keep the roots ~ 


‘ blooms ought to be regularly picked off at 


If alittle sulphate of ammonia be given, and 
ground, and attend to 


_ in a satisfactory manner when (or if) warmel 
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Seton 


Vegetable garden — 

There is always a certain amount of sot 
ing and planting to do, but after July is well 
begun it is highly speculative to sow any 
more Peas unless there is plenty of frame 
when a dwarf and early 
variety may possibly give a late dish or two. 
On light soils there is now the usual dif ; 
culty “with Spinach, as distinguished - fror 
Spinach substitutes. One is loath to cony 
fess defeat,.and an experiment is being made 
at present, the result oe which will be instrues, 
tive. A broad trench has been excavated to. 
the depth of 12 inches; in this has been placed 
well-rotted manure, over which, after it was 
firmly trodden, was placed the merest sprink- 
ling of soil. The seeds, well red-leaded, were 
then sown broadcast, very thinly, and merely 
raked in. The theory is that the manure will 
be cool and damp for the seedlings and that 
their welfare will be better catered for by very: 
thin sowing, for it is indisputable that all of 
us sow Spinach with a too free hand. The 
result of this treatment will be noted and com 
mented upon at a later date. In addition, 
sowings of the recognised substitutes—New 
Zealand Spinach and Spinach Beet—may be 
made. The first sowing of Cabbage seed for 
the provision of autumn plants is now due. 
This is supplemented by a second sowing” 
about July 26th, and a final sowing will 
be made on August 12th, on which date the 
autumn Onions are sown as well. 


Stove plants * 
Care is necessary at all times in respect of 
the water used for syfinging plants with 
ornamental leaves. Should there be any sus- 
picion as to its purity it is better to discard 
the syringe and to rely for the necessary 
moisture upon thorough damping down. 
Those who may again be refurnishing the 
stove, and who desire to have a fast-growing © 
climber, might give a thought to Pergularia 
odoratissima. It grows very rapidly, but the 
roots ought to be kept under control. If it be 
planted out, let the roots be confined in a 
brick chamber, allowing a little peat and good. 
loam. The blooms, as the name implies, are 
very fragrant. These are of a greenish-yelloy 
colour, and, according to present ideas at_any 
rate, they are of no use for cutting. The Lor- 
raine Begonias must be kept moving and the 


present. These plants relish partial shade at 
this season and plenty of heat and moisture. 
Fires may be discontinued for the time being, 
but the fire should be laid in read! ness, for 
we have at times cold days and nights i in July 
and August. 


Under glass generally —_- 

The work is now more or less routine and 
the principal item is watering. As previously 
recommended, this should for a time be done 
in the late afternoon. Greenhouse “plants 
are benefited by a change of position from 
time to time. This year, after a long interval 
a batch of the Balsam is being grown. This 
makes quite a change, is showy, easily 
grown, and, in its way, interesting. Seeds 
of Calceolarias and Cinerarias for later spring 
work should now be sown, and seedlings 
from earlier sowings should be pricked off 
or potted as the case may be. 


c 


Sweet Peas 3 

Complaints are rife about Sweet Peas being 
unsatisfactory, some which I have seen being 
stunted and flowering. prematurely. This j 
chiefly due to cold and unseasonable weather 


if the buds be kept, closely picked for a time 
the chances are that growth will come away 


weather comes. -W. McG: 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire 
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green and deciduous shrubs, or small 
trees, all of them being remarkable for 
the beauty of their foliage, flower, and fruit. 
They are closely related to the Sea Buck- 
thorn (Hippophe) and the Buffalo Berry 
(Shepherdia), but beyond these they have but 
little resemblance to any other shrubs in 
-cultivatién. They are hardy and easily 
grown in any free loam. The. evergreen 
species and varieties often do remarkably 
_ well in part shade, but the others should have 
full exposure. One of the most attractive of 
_ the genus is 
. _E. arGenTEa, the Silver Berry of North 
America. This is a deciduous species of 
- about 6 feet or more in height, with a ten- 
dency in some soils to spread by suckers. 
| This, however, is not, in my experience, 
nearly so characteristic a feature of the shrub 
‘in gardens as in its native soil, specimens 
“having been grown for years»without sucker- 
- ing at all. In E..argentea the leaves are as 
- silvery_as aluminium on both sides, and in 
_this respect it is certainly one of the most 
striking shrubs in cultivation. The sweet- 
_ scented, Daphne-like flowers, which are pro- 
duced in May, are-also very silvery on the 
outside, the interior being yellow, and the 
’ oval fruits coated with the same steely-grey 
sheen. Though E. argentea bears some like- 
= ness to Shepherdia argentea (the latter not 
infrequently being sent out under the name 
_of the former), it is a much superior shrub 
and can at once be distinguished by its alter- 
| nate leaves, those of the Buffalo Berry (Shep- 
/ herdia) being opposite. 
jE. anGustiFoLia, a native of W. Asia, is 
_ another deciduous species of about double the 
| stature of the above, with narrow green 
leaves, silvered on the undersides, and spiny 
branches. The flowers, which appear in 
_éarly summer, are tubular, yellow within, 
- coated with silver, and fragrant. 
_ is also much like that of E. argentea. This 
“makes a singularly handsome bush or tree of 
medium stature, but it needs a sunny situa- 
ition and not too dry a soil. E. angustifolia 
_is sometimes known as the Jerusalem Willow, 
_ and is said to be the Wild Olive of old Greek 
writers. Closely allied to the above is E. 
orientalis, and another deciduous, spiny 
species is @he Himalayan E. umbellata. 
_ Better known in our gardens generally and 
- more ornamental than these is the evergreen 
_E, Macropuytia, from China and Japan, 


if HESE comprise a select genus of ever- 


The fruit. 





The new Carpenteria californica, Ladham’s variety (much 


reduced) 


Flowers of the type are illustrated on the left for comparison 1D 


The Oleasters (Eleagnus) 


This is a most attractive shrub with the 
largest leaves of the genus, these being up to 
4 inches long, fully half as wide, and of a 
lustrous green backed by a white metallic 
sheen, the latter also pervading the young 
twigs and immature foliage. E. macro- 
phylla seems to be perfectly hardy, and the 
Fuchsia-shaped, sweet-scented flowers, which 
appear in autumn, are followed by red fruits. 
As an ornamental evergreen this is decidedly 
the best of the genus. More familiar to most 
people, perhaps, is the evergreen shrub allied 
to the foregoing, viz., 

E. pUNGENS.—This species is characterised 

by a more spreading, denser habit. The 
leathery leaves are smaller and more rounded, 
and they, as well as the young wood, are 
covered with a rusty-brown fur, or scales, a 
feature which occurs to some extent and at 
some period of growth in all members of the 
genus. The leaves are a dull green, and, 
like those of E.’macrophylla, their margins 
are prettily waved as if to display the paler, 
almost grey, undersides. Among the varie- 
ties of E. pungens the form known as var. 
aureo-variegata, with unusually large leaves 
the centres of which are yellow, is one of the 
handsomest and a fine evergreen for winter 
effect. Var. aurea is somewhat similar, but 
in this one the yellow borders the leaf only. 
There are several others of a like kind listed, 
notably ‘Simoni and variegata, and the more 
distinct E. p. reflexa which some contend is a 
hybrid between E. pungens and E. glabra. 
E. reflexa is more ruddy in tone than most of 
these, the leaves not so waved and their 
undersides a rusty-red. ~ - 
_ E. GLapra, a native of China and Japan, 
‘though often classed as a form of pungens, 
is given specific rank by most good authori- 
ties, and it is certainly distinct in its less 
leathery, more glossy leaves, which are 
burnished beneath with a brown metallic 
lustre. These are also more pointed at the 
tips than those of E. pungens, and the habit 
of the shrub renders it a good subject for 
training against walls, which it will often 
ascend to a great height. The flowers, as in 
the last-named species, are white, very fra- 
grant, and borne in October. “ 

E. UMBELLATA is a sub-evergreen (quite de- 
ciduous in bleak localities), a native of the 
Himalayas and China, and a shrub of ex- 
ceptional merit. The somewhat narrow, 
tapered leaves, each about 3 inches long, are 
beautifully silvered when young, afterwards 


$ 
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changing to bright 


green on their 
upper surfaces. The 
creamy - white 
flowers are borne 
freely about. mid- 
summer, and the 
fruit, which is 
silvered at first, 
ripens*to a rich red. 
Although E.  um- 
bellata will attain 
the height of a 


dozen feet, perhaps 
more, it will, owing 
to its spreading 
manner of growth, 
often measure 20 
feet in diameter. 
At Kew there is, or 
was ‘a few. years 
ago, asplendid 
specimen of this 
singularly striking 
species which must 
be of even greater 
girth. 
MULTIFLORA 
(syn. E. longipes) is 
another sub-evergreen species from China and 
Japan, a shrub of medium height with oval 
green leaves and the grey under-colouring 
which is so persistent a feature of the genus. 
The orange-red fruits of E. multiflora are 
very beautiful and edible. They are also, 
perhaps, the most useful from a culinary 
point of view, being more juicy and palatable 
and freely produced. The Japanese cultivate 
this species for the sake of its fruit, and the 
sweeter, if drier, berries of E. angustifolia 
also have some commercial value in Eastern 
Europe. In parts of the United States and 
Canada the fruit of the Silver Berry alluded 
to is also esteemed for cooking, but I do not 
think that any of the Oleasters bear so freely 
with us as they do in countries where there is 
more sun than we have. Aeods Js 


Carpenteria californica 


HIS beautiful evergreen shrub has 
flowered well in many gardens this year. 
The flowers are yery fragrant, pure 
white, and usually 2“inches to 3 inches in 
diameter, and borne in June and July. In 
midland gardens this shrub requires the pro- 
tection of a wall, and it does best in a sunny 
position. < 

As the specific name implies, this 
Carpenteria is a native of California, the 
home of many beautiful and sun-loving plants 
that just miss being hardy in this country. 
It was discovered by Col, Fremont and intro- 
duced to Europe about 1880. It is interesting 
to record that it first flowered in this country 
in 1885 in Miss Jekyll’s favoured and delight- 
ful garden at Munstead Wood, Godalming, 
Surrey. 

A new form of €arpenteria californica was 
shown by Messrs. B. Ladham’s, Ltd., South- 
ampton, under the varietal name Ladham’s 
Variety, at a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, whem it received an 
Award of Merit. The newcomer has large 
rounded flowers measuring about 35 inches 
across, with broad overlapping petals. 

Carpenteria belongs to the National Order 
Saxifragaceee, and the flowers should each 
have five petals and sepals, but we noticed 
that many flowers of the new variety had 
four, five, and six.petals and sepals each. 


tee Ss 
Dahlias and Gladioli 


These ought to be secured against damage 
by wind or rain, and if the necessary stakes 
have not already been placed in position no 
delay is now permissible. The ties ought to 
be loose, yet sufficient to hold the plants erect, 
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~ COMFORT IN. 


N an amusing book, 

‘‘Arcadian Adventures 

with the Idle Rich,” 
Mr. Stephen Leacock 
gives us a wonderful pic- 
ture of a millionaire’s 
garden, and of _ the 
millionaire saying to a 
guest: -‘‘ Excuse me 
while I smooth out the 
gravel where you are 
standing. You have 
rather disturbed it I am 
afraid. 

*‘T’m awfully sorry,” 
said the guest. 

“* Oh, not at all/ not at 
all. I don’t mind in the 
least. It’s only on ac- 
count of McAlister.’ 


“"Who?.’’* asked —the 
guest. 
“My gardener. ~He 


doesn’t care to have us 
walk on the paths. It 
scuffs up the gravel so.”’ 

The hostess then took 
up the story and ex- 
plained to the guest that 
the gardener was a per- 
fect character. ‘‘ Do you know, my, dear, 
he simply won’t allow us to pick the Roses, 
and if any of us walk across the Grass he is 
furious. And he positively refuses to let us 
use the vegetables. He told me quite plainly 
that if we took any of his young Peas or his 
early Cucumbers he would leave.’ 


Now we imagine that such a garden was 
quite. possibly a paradise for the practical 
gardener, but not very comfortable to live in, 
and we here enter a plea on behalf of guests 
in general who do sometimes like to take 
their ease in a hammock or comfortable chair, 
so that they may admire the beauties for 
which skilled gardeners are responsible. 


I am told that in China old gentlemen of a 
philosophic turn of mind sometimes sit quite 
still out of doors for many consecutive hours, 
and if asked what they are ROPE. they reply 
‘“ Contemplating Nature.’ 


On this occasion I am pleading for those 
who, equally wise, not only strive to beautify 
gardens, but who like occasionally to sit at 
their ease and contemplate them, and I pro- 
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Some dainty types in cane 


test strongly against the view that any worn- 
out and cast-off furniture from the house is 
good enough for the garden. Quite as much 
care and thought should be exercised in its 
selection as are commonly exercised in the 
choice of furniture for the house itself. 


The traditional, and perhaps most popular, 
form of comfort in the garden is the ham- 
mock. The heroine of popular novels always 
reclines in a hammock; but not all gardens, 
though they are doubtless sometimes  be- 
sieged by fully-grown and genuine heroines, 
contain trees of sufficient size to make 
hammocks safe for these young women, In 
such gardens the comfort of the hammock is 
obtained by just such a strong and practical 
swing seat as we illustrate. - 


For seating accommodation the deck-chair 
is very hard to beat. It can be adjusted at 
various angles, so that at one end of the scale 
it is a comfortable chair, and at the other 
almost a hammock in, itself, and it has the 
advantage of folding flat and of taking up 
little space in the summer-house or out-house 
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in which it is kept. It is 
doubtless this question of 
space which actuated the 
designer of the garden 
furniture illustrated, 
which is made to fit to 
gether; the chairs stand 
compactly . under — the 
table when not in use, 
and the table itself is 
provided with a_ shelf— 
below the*top, a very 
useful addition, making 
so much for the comfort 
of afternoon tea. 

For the verandah 
nothing is better than” 
woven cane. It is light,” 
and there is sufficient” 
‘ give’’ in it to render” 
it really comfortable. — It. 
is not affected. by ex-) 
tremés of heat and) 
humidity and is not 
damaged by rain. In 
our illustration a_table- 
cloth is shown which has 
pockets for the accom-~ 
modation of serviettes, 

The workbasket 
shown in the group of furniture at the head — 
of this. page is made of a material recently ~ 
put on the market called Lloyd Loom Furni-- 
ture, It is claimed that it is heat, sunshine, 
and weather proof. A number of comfort- 
able chairs suitable for garden use can be™ 
obtained in this material, which is supplied 
in more than a dozen different colours. 

On the question of the colour and finish of — 
wooden seats of an architectural character my 
personal preference is for wood which is- 
stained with some preservative which will — 
give it a warm brown colour rather than for 
the white paint which is so much affected. 
White-painted seats look well on the terraces” 
surrounding houses in the Georgian. style, 
where they. definitely link-up with the white 
paint of the doors and windows; but an 
isolated seat painted dead white fn a small” 
garden seems to attract far too much atten- 
tion to itself to be really pleasant. Some 
very good garden cushions are now being” 
offered for sale. They are waterproof and- 
provide just what is needed for use on damp— 
ground or stone parapets. H:Ps: 


[Oetzmann & Co , Ltd. 
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Teak Rose bower and garden seats 





A swing hammock de luxe 


— . See . iS 
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THE large hall of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, entirely filled with Sweet Peas, 
“made an impressive picture. The rows 
of flat tables, clothed in white paper, and 
closely packed with the hundreds of rich- 
coloured varieties, made a fascinating medley 
of colour, and with the bright sunlight filter- 
“ing in patches through the shaded glass roof 
the hall rather resembled a gigantic casket 
of jewels. True, the conditions under which 
-a competitive show of this kind is arranged 
are not conducive to artistic display, and here 
-one_has to study the Sweet Pea on its in- 
dividual merits as a flower rather than as a 
unit in a decorative scheme. One could have 
‘wished for the softening effect of a little 
foliage amongst the blooms, and a little less 
flatness in the table arrangements; but the 
_eonditions laid down by the powers that be 
keep the competitor within limits in this direc- 
tion. 

The splendid trade groups surrounding the 
hall, always beautifully arranged, displayed 
the Sweet Pea to its best advantage, and one 
could linger at these fine exhibits to pay 
homage to this princess of flowers in all her 
loveliness; but ~the tables of competitive 
classes are rather monotonous except to com- 
petitors and real enthusiasts. One soon tires 
_of looking at even the best varieties repeated 
over and over again. 

From the hundreds of popular varieties ex- 
hibited it is difficult to select any for special 
‘mention, and we must confine our detailed 
observations to a few of the latest introduc- 
tions by the specialists. 

_ In the splendid group by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., Edinburgh, we noticed several fine 
novelties, among others being Royal 
Sovereign, a magnificent intense orange 
shade; Ruby, a variety’ well named, for ruby- 
red describes its colour better than any other. 
Youth is a fine large flower, white with a rosy- 
pink picotee edge. Crimson King describes 
itself, but we seem to have seen similar 
coloured varieties of better quality. Grenadier 
‘is a rich orange-red,_but appeared to have 
caught the sun a little. 

_ Messrs. Bolton and Sons’ equally attractive 
-exhibit included Empire, a lovely shade of 
glowing cerise-pink, a very distinct variety, 
which should become popular; Mammoth, a 
glorious flower with orange standards and 
-rosy-pink wings; and Supreme, another 
_addition to the many rose-pink varieties. 
In Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock’s 
“group we noticed Mascott’s Purple, a really 
» fine variety; Ravenswing, a deep purplish- 
~maroon; and a bright orange-coloured seed- 
ling «as yet unnamed. ; 
= Messrs. E. W- King and ~Co., Ltd., 
_ Coggeshall, brought several novelties, some 
| of them of outstanding merit. Pimpernel is 
_the most vivid scarlet we have seen, a really 
striking variety. Tom Sykes is-a peculiar 
mixture of vermilion and pale pink, altogether 
_a very pretty flower; and Advance is a rather 
taking shade of rich pink. . 

ES Messrs. Bide, of Farnham, had a few 
_tather arresting varieties. Unique is a kind 
of purplish-mauve, but several of the petals 
seem to have hesitated half way and remained 
-a pale grey or even creamy-white, and Nancy 
has a pretty cherry-red standard and cream 
Wings, the whole rather suggesting Straw- 
berries and cream. 

_ Perhaps the gems of the fine group staged 
by Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, were Wild 
Rose, which is a distinct break in colour, 
being an elusive shade of rich cherry-pink ; 
~and Coraline, a magnificent cerise variety. 

_ Messrs. Sutton’s two fine displays con- 
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- tained so many splendid .varieties that it is 
difficult to select any for special mention. 
President Harding is a brilliant shade of 
clear salmon, not a large flower, but exceed- 
ingly charming, and Mrs. Tom Jones, which 
was shown here in wonderful form, is the 
bluest of all the blues. 

In the class for new seedlings the winners 
were Giant Purple, a fine purple variety ; 
Britannia, a delightful mixture of cream and 
pink; and Tom Sykes, shown by Messrs. 


E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall. Mr. J. 
Stevenson came second with Coraline, a 
lovely shade of softened vermilion; White 


Lady, a fine large white; and Venus, a pretty 
clear pink variety. Other novelties in this 
class were Mermaid, a good pale blue; Car- 
dinalis, bright scarlet; and Torchbéarer, a 
shade of orange-salmon touched with ver- 
milion. 

The principal awards are as follows :— 


THE “Daitty Matt” CHALLENGE OUP FOR 12 VASES OF 
DISTINCT VARIETIES :— 
1. Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker, Ranston, Blandford. 
2.-F. W. Franks, Esq., Loampits, Tonbridge. 
3. Mrs. S. Nugent Allfrey, Braunston, Oakham. 
THE SuTTON Cup FOR 18 VASES :— 
a Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker, Ranston. 
2. Sidney Horton, Esq., Penn Fields, Wolverhampton. 
THE Cory CUP FOR 6 VASES :— 
1. Gen. RK. L. Mullins, C.B., Langham, Colchester. 
2. Mrs. Gatehouse, Bognor Lodge, Bognor. 
3. Col. H. L. Scott, Hawthorn Lodge, Bracknell. 
THE STEVENSON CUP FOR NOVELTIES :— 
1. Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker, Ranston. 
THE WoopDcooK CLASS FOR 3 VASES :— 
1. Lt.-Col. Sir Randolph Baker, Ranston. 
3. Mrs. C. Pearson, Aston Place, Sudbury. 


THE PRESIDENT’S CLASS FOR COLOUR SCHEMES :— 
1, Lt.-Col, Sir Randolph Baker, Ranston. és 
2. Mrs. Henry Williamson, Canterbury. 

3. Miss Russell, Barton Court, Canterbury. 


FoR 1 VASE OF SEEDLING SWEET PEAS NOT YET IN 
COMMERCE :— 
1. Messrs. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall. 
2. F, W. Franks, Esq., Tonbridge. 


THE E. W. KING CuP FOR 12 VASES :— 
1. Arthur Hutton, Esq., Nutfield Priory, Redhill. 
2. Miss Russell, Barton Court, Canterbury. 
3. Mr. W. H. Walker, Malling. = 


THE BURPEE CUP FOR A DISPLAY OF NAMED VARIETIES :— 
1. Messrs. E. W. King and Co., Coggeshall. 
2. Mr. A. S. Dunton, Wolverhampton. 


THE HAWLMARK CUP FOR AMATEURS FOR 6 VASES :— 
1. Wm. Huffey, Esq., Broomers, Tonbridge. 
2. F. J. Rogers, Esq., Yarmouth, I. of W. 
3. Mr. G. J. Lee-Barber, Chanty Lodge, Torquay. 


SMALL GROWERS’ Cup CLASS FOR 12 VARIETIES :— 
1, Claude R. Jaggs, Esq., Hertford Heath. 
2. F. Garrod, Esq., Leamington Spa. 
3. W. O. Sell, Esq., Westbury Park, Bristol. 


THE WALTER VOSS CHALLENGE CUP FOR 6 VARIETIES :— 
1. J. Randall, Esq., Leamington. 

9. H. J. Cork, Esq., Castle Row, Canterbury. 
3, Mr. E. Smith, Cholsey. 


FoR TABLE DECORATION, OPEN TO LADIES ONLY :— 
1. Mrs. A. R. Bide, Highlands, Farnham. 
2. Mrs. A. D. Ruff, Sharnbrook, Beds. 
3. Mrs. B. Peyman, Primley, Sidmouth. 


For A BASKET OR STAND OF SWEET PEAS, LADIES ONLY :— 
1. Mrs. A. D. Ruff, Sharnbrook. 
2. Mrs. A. R. Bide, Highlands, Farnham. 
3. Miss Gladys Burt, Grange Hill, Coggeshall. 


For A BOWL OF SWEET PEAS, 3 VARIETIES ONLY, FOR 

LADIES :— 

1. Mrs. A. D. Ruff, Sharnbrook. 

2. Miss Gladys Burt, Coggeshall. 

3. Mrs. A. R. Bide, Farnham. 

In the trade classes the Eastbourne Cup 
went to the magnificent group exhibited by 
Messrs. Robert Bolton and Sons, Halstead, 
Essex. Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, 
and Messrs. Andrew Ireland and Hitchcock 
both won the large gold medal, Messrs. 


Sutton being awarded a gold medal. 


In the competition for the Bath Cup, 
Messrs. Sutton were easy winners; Messrs. 
E. W. King and Co. and Messrs. Robert 
Bolton and Sons won the large gold medal, 
Mr. J. Stevenson, Wimborne, was awarded a 
gold medal, and Messrs. Bide, Farnham, a 
silver medal. 


A special show for amateurs 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society is making arrangements for holding 
on June 30th, 1925, in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall in Vincent Square, West- 


greenhouse plants in 
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minster, S.W. 1, a special show for amateur 
growers. 

Special classes for cut Roses, Delphiniums, 
Sweet Peas, Gladioli, Carnations, hardy 
Pinks, herbaceous plants, and Violas will be 
included. , There will also be classes for 
pots, Orchids, and 
Ferns. 

Amateur exhibits from aJl over the United 
Kingdom will be welcomed and the classes 
will be arranged to suit the owners of small 
as well as of large gardens. 

Schedules giving full information concern- 
ing this show are now in preparation, and in 
a few weeks’ time will be obtainable on 
application to the Secretary, Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Vincent Square, Westminster, 
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Bees in a clock 


A paragraph of some interest, respecting 
the fascination for bees of a place in which 
their progenitors have once swarmed, ap- 
peared in some of the London daily papers in 
June. Apparently, at Micheldever, Hants, 
for the last 30 years bees have made a 
space behind the school clock-face their home 
—presumably, well away from the works of 
the clock. his practice of the bees has been 
a constant inconvenience, so in some years 
these unwelcome tenants have been expelled 
and their entrance cemented up. Report says 
the bees returned, nevertheless, and ate 
through the cement in order to house them- 
selves in their ancestral home. 

I, personally, very much question the 
power of the bees to eat through a well- 
cemented-up entrance hole. I am, however, 
entirely at one with those who affirm that 
the instinct of bees, through their succeeding 
generations, will guide them either to swarm 
on the same place or to house ithemselves in 
any hole where their ancestors have lived 
before. 

In my experience as a beekeeper I have 
frequently noticed how swarms will settle 
where swarms have settled in previous sea- 
sons. It has often been convenient to re- 
member this, and it has saved time, when an 
urgent message has come that ‘‘ the bees are 
swarming,” to go straightway to the 
favoured spot and find them there. In the 
case of old houses in the country, it some- 
times happens that in May or June bees are 
reported flying in large numbers just above a 
window under the eaves or at some spot on 
the leads of a flat roof. I never have any 
doubt myself that sometimes in the past there 
has been a colony of bees in such places. A 
certain bedroom-window of a house in which 
I once lived, in Needwood Forest, was regu- 
larly visited on hot days by my bees in large 
numbers. They used to make determined 
efforts to gain an entrance into the roof under 
the eaves, and I have no doubt whatever that 
in past years the entrance to a very comfort- 
able ‘‘ beehive ’’ between ithe rafters had been 
at this spot, since effectively closed against 
them by some thorough jbuilder in course of 
repairs. The visitors had evidently scented 
out the spot and were doing a little pre- 
liminary scouting, in anticipation of the 
second flight of a swarm of which they might 
be members later on. In this particular in- 
stance, however, the bees never showed the 
smallest sign of eating their way through the 
obstructing cement or mortar. B.R. H. 

I can well remember, as a boy, bees taking 
up their abode in the roof of a mansion. — The 
slater used to come every year and strip off 
the slates and collect the honey. After the 
honey was procured the roof was made good 
and the slates returned. The bees set to work 
and filled up the vacant-space with comb and 
honey. I may say that-sufficient honey was 
left for the bees during the winter.—W. P. T. 
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Strawberry Propagation 


NE cannot well be too early in securing 
(2 required stock, whether for pots or 

forming new beds. The strongest 
layers are got from one-year-old plants set out 
for the purpose, allowing 10 or 12 inches be- 
tween each plant. Pinch out all flower-spikes 
in their infancy, so that the energy of the 
parent plant may be spent in the production 
of runners, which a healthy plant will do in 
quantity if feft to itself. By reducing the 
number to four or five, strong plants will soon 
show themselves. Pots 3 inches in diameter 
are the most suitable. These should be 
thoroughly washed, inside especially, and 
must be dry before filling with fairly good 
soil, making it moderately firm to within 
2 inch or so of the top. There is no need of 
crocks, a small piece of turfy loam being pre- 
ferable. Stand the pots level so that they get 
all the moisture that come their way, as the 
soil must be kept constantly moistened, twice 
or even thrice some days if found very dry. 
The little plants require all the light and air 
possible. 

Small wood pegs, or rather crooks of gal- 
vanised wire, about 2 inchesJong, are suitable 
to retain the runner if put in firmly close up 
to the joint in the centre of the pot, cutting 
off the point of each one beyond the plantlet 
unléss the variety is scarce, when two plants 
may be secured, otherwise it is not advisable. 
In three weeks the pots should be full of roots 
(do not allow them to root into the ground), 
when detach from the parent and stand in a 
shady place on an ash bottom, keeping foliage 
and soil well moistened as before. The sooner 
they are transferred to pots or the ground the 
better. In my teens it was a common prac- 
tice to rely on plants that had been forced“and 
planted out early, but it was_a bad one. 
Runners were consequently weak, and more 
often than not infested with red-spider, a bad 
beginning and too late to get good plants for 
pot work. 

Strawberries can be raised from _ seed, 
especially the Alpine varieties sown in early 
spring, pans or shallow-boxes being the best, 
or in fine soil out ef doors in May or. June, 
leaving the raising of new varieties of the 
larger kinds to the hybridists, who are con- 


stantly busy circulating the best of their 
novelties. It is necessary'to keep an eye on 


the pot layers, as sometimes the little plantlet 
pushes itself clear of the peg. Also pinch out 
in its earliest stage any strings formed beyond 
the said plant. 

Select the strongest for pots, two good 
varieties being King George V. and Royal 
Sovereign, and see that the plants are neither 


too wet nor too dry at potting time. Here 
again clean pots are a necessity. Those 


measuring 53 inches or 6 inches in diameter 
are large enough to grow the finest fruit. 
Drainage must be perfect and soil the best 
turfy loam procurable, neither extra light nor 
very heavy, adding about one-fifth of sweet 
horse droppings that have been exposed to the 
sun a few days, a 5-inch potful of soot, bone- 
meal, and lime respectively to eaeh of the 
former, about a bushel, as a guide, turning it 
over two or three times to thoroughly blend 
if 

As firm potting is absolutely necessary the 
soil should be on the moist side, not wet. A 
thin layer of soot after putting a few bits of 
turf over the crocks acts as a deterrent to 
worms. Disentangle the roots at the bottom, 
set the plant in the centre of the pot, working 
down the soil gradually all round, and firm- 
ing the whole with the usual potting-stick, 
just covering the surface roots and allowing 
# inch for water. Stand the plants in the full 
sun on boards, slate, or cinders, clear of each 
other, for the time, giving them more room 
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as growth extends. Water with a fine rose 

for a few weeks, the first to be given as soon 

as placed in position. The foliage likewise 

benefits. Avoid if possible anything approach- 

ing soddenness of the soil as the plants make - 
greater headway during fine weather. On 

the other hand they must not suffer from the 

want of water. Examine them twice or thrice 

daily well into the autumn. 


Keep runners in abeyance, and when roots 
can be seen at the drainage hole, weak 
manurial waterings may be given twice each 
week to assist in building up a stout crown. 
Side crowns should be cut away as the finest 
fruits are produced on the single crown. 
Should red-spider make its appearance well 
syringe the foliage with cold water each even- 
ing for a week, plying it well underneath. 


J. M. 


Management of young fruit-trees 
PRING-PLANTED trees should have 
had a mulch put on. If not, and they are 
not progressing as they should, let it be 

attended to at once. Compared with estab- 


‘lished trees such, trees are in a somewhat 


™ 


defenceless_state. They are at the mercy of 
any drought that may come along. The 
mulch should be good and nearly, 3 inches 
thick, and if water is required let"it be ap- 
plied at once. To give the young fruit-trees 
a good start there must be immunity from 
insect pests, for on the clean and healthy 


, growth of the first two years depend their — 


aptitude for training and their extension. 
The latter consists more in a free and con- 
tinuous growth than a luxuriant one, 
although to the latter there is no objection, 
provided there is a judicious system of pinch- 
ing. With all the good insecticides and ap- 
pliances to hand in these days insects are 
easily exterminated on young trees. 

As to stopping or pinching, inexperienced 
growers will wish to know the shoots to be 
pinched, the reason for it, and when. There- 
foré they should fully understand first what 
is over-luxuriance and what are its evil 
tendencies. 


Take the case of a young and gross Apricot 
often seen in a nursery, when the budded 
stock sends forth a shoot in June which very 
soon is inclined to burst into spray. Left to 
itself it generally ends in a very late growth 
and a degree of immaturity inducing weak- 
ness of constitution and disease. It is also 
favourable to abortive blooms, that do not set 
through incompleteness in their organism. 
Now, if these rampant young shoots are 
pruned in June side growth is more quickly 
developed, and the sooner it takes place and 
the more rapidly these side growths extend 
the better, for in their turn they must be 
pinched in August as a step in solidifying the 
parts produced. The same applies with equal 
force to the Peach and Plum. With Pears 
they are not in such a hurry for side develop- 
ment under ordinary circumstances. In 
general this may be said of the Cherry. J 
have noted that sometimes a young tree will 
start unequally, that is, produce one rampant 
shoot near the centre of the tree, while the 
others are weakly. In such a case there 
must be a slight departure from usual prac- 
tice. If we pinch such a tree the year it is 
planted because it thas produced one gross 
shoot amongst a few weak ones a power is 
thrown away which would have called into 
being a host of new fibres of untold import- 
ance to the future welfare of the tree: ‘Let it 
be fully understood, ‘t Leaves make roots - 
and roots make leaves:’’ As a general rule, 
those gross shoots should be pinched when 
about 8 inches long, which generally will be 
in June. Laterals will then push forward 
strongly, training these in freely on all sides, 
but removing one here and there if too 
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crowded. In many cases, if all goes well, 
they will require pinching again in a month 
or so. ; 

As for training, my advice is to train the 
young trees betimes. It is waste to purchase 
expensive trees if the very first step in obtain- 
ing productive trees is neglected. Besides, 
putting utility, and profit, aside, there is the 
appearance. Who has not a pride when 
looking over his fruit garden to note, not only 
successful fruit culture, but the pleasing ap- 


pearance of well-trained trees? F. Hie 


Hardy fruit ie 

Strawberries wh:ch were planted in spring 
are not, of course, permitted to fruit. It 
is highly important that the runners which- 
these young plants form be regularly cut 
off, otherwise their constitution is much 
weakened. When the blooms which formed 
were being removed any plants which were 
apparently blind—i.e., those which did not 
produce flowers—ought to have been pulled 
up. Probably they may have been all right, 
but it is best to be on the safe side. The 
blanks can be made good by utilising runners 
from plants of proved fertility. Summer 
pruning may now be taken in hand, although, 
as the season is a late one, it may be delayed 
for a little if other work presses. Some dis-- 
crimination is necessary in summer pruning, 
and it is preferable to, begin with those trees 
which are most crowded. Old trees which: 
have filled their allotted space are easily dealt 
with. Young trees in the course of formation 
require to be handled with judgment. At the 
same time no one ought to be too rigidly in 
favour of symmetrical training. The chief 
end of a fruit tree is to produce fruit; if fer- 
tility and symmetry can be combined so much 
the better; but personally I never scruple to 
sacrifice symmetry to fertility. The whole 
matter of hardy fruit growing requires, and 
deserves, careful study. Scot. = 


The Silver-leaf Order of 1923 


Growers of Plums and Apples’ are reminded 
that under the Silver Leaf Order of 1923 the 
occupier of any premises on which Plum and 
Apple-trees are growing is obliged to burn 
all the dead wood of each tree before July 
15th. Where the dead wood is in the trunk 
of the tree, and extends to the ground, the 
occupier is required before that date to grub 
up and burn the whole of the tree. An 
occupier may also be required to destroy wood 
on any kind of tree whatsoever on whic 
silver-leaf fungus is visible. It is necessary 
to take this action in order to prevent the 
spread of silver-leaf disease, a fungus parasite 
which has caused serious loss to ~ fruit 
growers in this country. - 


Naming plants and fruits 


Many of those who send plants for name 
must imagine that those to whom the speci-_ 
mens are submitted are wizards, or nearly 
so, a frequent method being to take the tip of © 
one of the most uncharacteristic shoots, with-_ 
out flowers or fruits, and pack in such a way 
that it arrives in a very dilapidated condition. 
As a rule, not the slightest information is 
given as to the habit of the plant and where it 
has been grown. When the vast number of 
garden plants is taken into consideration it 
must be very apparent that to name with any 
certainty is quite out of the question, and 
leads to the decision that often appears under 
the heading ‘‘ Names of Plants ”” :—‘‘ Speci- 
men insufficient for identification.’ The 
same thing happens in the case of fruits, oné 
specimen only being sent, and that a hard, 
characterless fruit which it is quite impossible 
to name, 
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_ VEGETABLES 
Cabbage for early spring 


“fT\O withstand the vicissitudes of our 
Triste the Cabbage should be firmly 
established before the weather checks 
vegetation to any great extent. When well 
rooted the plants, have a much better chance 
of pulling through, and are not so easily 
‘crippled by slugs. There is but one draw- 
back in sowing the seed too early, and this a 
serious one. The plants are more likely to 
“bolt”? instead of hearting. This difficulty 
can be overcome, however, by making two or 
three sowings, allowing 10 to 14 days to in- 
_tervene.. No exact date can be given, much 
depending on soil and climate. The first 
sowing may well take place about July 2oth, 
while in the warmer districts, and with a 
light soil, a month later will be found satis- 
factory. Sow in moist, shallow. drills of 
moderately rich, light, and fine soil for pre- 
ference, scattering the seed thinly, especially 
if it is not intended to prick them out into 
nursery lines as soon as large enough to 
handle. It pays to prick out the seedlings as 
the plants grow sturdier, and lift with suf- 
ficient balls of soil so that little or no check 
is given in their final transplanting. 
_ The Cabbage needs a_rich, deeply-dug 
quarter. By this I do not mean freshly dug 
—on the contrary, it cannot well be too firm 
to produce solid hearts. An ideal spot is that 
from which spring-sown Onions have been 
removed. First get out drills 4 inches deep 
on light.and porous soil. Where it is of a 
heavy nature the plants succeed better when 
set out on the level, moulding them up later 
if thought necessary. The distance between 
each plant should be from 15 inches to 
20 inches, according to variety, but compact 
growers, such as Ellam’s Early or Flower of 
Spring, are ideal, the produce being all 
usable, which cannot be said of some seen. in 
the market, the outer leaves of which are 
coarse and far from tender when cooked. It 
only adds to the cost when purchasing, as 
most vegetables are sold by weight nowadays. 
During a hot, dry period it will be necessary 
to keep the seedlings well watered; also 
dusted with lime, soot, or wood ashes, or all 
combined, as the fly will make its presence 
quickly felt. The pricking out, as well as the 
final transplanting, should be done in showery 
or cloudy weather if-possible, making them 
uite firm in both instances. Usually one 
thorough watering in each case suffices if 
carefully lifted and the soil frequently moved 
with the hoe. ME. 


; The Bean aphis: 
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T= Ministry of Agriculture has just 












ff issued a leaflet, No. 37, on the Bean 
4% aphis, which should be of value to 
growers of Beans and other plants (such as 
Rhubarb, Mangolds for seed, and Turnips) 
whose crops are attacked by this pest. The 
black aphis does not differ in any funda- 
‘mental respect from the green aphis, or 
blight, found on fruit trees, Roses, etc., but 
the fact that it frequently seems to appear 
Spontaneously in large numbers has given 
rise to the belief that it is born of certain 
Weather conditions. The truth is that the 
black aphis, like any other insect, has a 
definite life-history, ‘the outline of which 


lies in taking measures against the pest. 

Briefly, though the life-history of the Bean 
aphis is somewhat complicated, it may be 
| Stated that towards late summer winged 
females fly from the’ Beans and other plants 
to the Spindle-tree and probably other shrubs, 
and there produce wingless, egg-laying 
females, which pair with winged males bred 
from aphides from the Bean. Their eggs are 
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should be known by growers whose interest 
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placed in interstices of the bark of the tree, 
and female insects from them are capable of 
reproducing rapidly without laying further 
eggs. From their progeny eventually 
appear winged forms which attack the Beans 
and produce further generations of the blight. 
A Bean aphis in the spring and summer 
generations becomes adult in about a week 
or 10 days from birth, and produces further 
insects, so that the increase throughout the 
summer may be very great, a single female 
being potential for some millions of insects in 
a season. ( 
Besides the natural enemies of this blight 
(a small ichneumon fly, for example), the 
principal means of control is spraying with a 
good insecticide which will hold contact with 
the plant. Such a one is $ 0z. nicotine (95 per 
cent.), 3 to 1 lb. of soft soap (varying accord- 


ing to hardness of water), and 10 gallons of. 
' water. 


Nicotine is expensive, but it is the 
best contact insecticide and is worth the cost. 
For garden work it is convenient to make up 
a concentrated solution which can be used as 
required. For this, dissolve § lb. of soft soap 
in 4 pints of boiling water; allow the solu- 
tion to cool and then add 3 ozs. fluid 98 per 
cent. nicotine; stir the mixture very 
thoroughly and store it in a well-corked 
For use, take one fluid ounce of the 
concentrated mixture and make up to one 
pint with soft water. Pure nicotine is very 
poisonous and must be handled with every 
care. 

Further recipes for sprays, etc., are given 
in the leaflet, a copy of which can be obtained 
on application to the Ministry, at 10, White- 
hall Place, S.W. 1. 

A word as to the damage which this blight 
can cause. It varies, of course, in different 
seasons, but the loss throughout the country 
in any normal year must be very great. In 
the year 1920 the Ministry endeavoured to 
ascertain what the loss amounted to, and two 
plots of $ rod each were taken, each contain- 
ing the same number of plants, the conditions 
as to soil, etc., in each case being kept. as 
similar as possible. One plot was left entirely 
to natural infestation and the other kept free 
by spraying. The drought which occurred 
while the experiment was in progress proved 
very unfavourable for both plots, but the crop 
on the plot which had been sprayed proved 
nearly 43 times heavier than that from the 
plants on which the black aphides increased 
unmolested. 


Onions and the fly 


Many who take up the culture of Onions 
are often handicapped by reason of the fly. It 
is generally agreed that plants least of all sus- 
ceptible to it are those from an autumn sow- 
ing, whilst those raised from seed sown in 
heat in January, or in open-air beds later, are 
less immune. It does not always follow, 
however, that the former, hardier though 
they may be, will escape the ravages of the 
fly, and the maggots which follow, as in my 
own experience I have had my hopes dashed 
to the ground when a bed of promising 
Tripolis was attacked, many of the strongest 
plants being ruined. We may dust with soot 
periodically, and that will check the fly some- 
what, if persisted in, but I have never known 
it to entirely prevent the appearance of the 
nuisance. I was once shown a bed of Onions, 
between the rows of which were numbers of 
saucers filled with paraffin, and as a good 
deal of this evaporated the supply had to be 
replenished. The fumes proved too much for 
the fly and so the Onions escaped, but it 
seemed to me rather a costly arrangement. We 
know how the fly deposits its eggs between 
the young leaves, and how, when they are 
attacked by the maggots, they quickly die; 
but we do not as yet know of a sure remedy 
which can be applied early enough to frus- 
trate the pest. LEAHURST. 
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Answers to Correspondents 
PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Fuchsia macrostemma 
‘I should be obliged if you can tell me the 
name of this Fuchsia. It stands outdoors 
here (Worthing) all the winter and is very 
free-blooming. 1 have never seen it any- 
where before. I got it from an old farm- 
house garden, climbing on Apple-trees about 
20 feet high. Je 
[This isa native of Chili and an old garden 
plant that is practically hardy in the western 
counties and along the south coast. Its ordi- 
mary height rarely exceeds 12 feet, but if 
given the support of a tree and grown more 
or less as a climber it may easily reach 20 
feet in suitable localities.] 


Allwoodii Pinks 

(Hope).—These are not altogether per- 
petuai, but they may be considered so by 
comparison with the ordinary run of Pinks. 
They are most useful and continuous, and 
now very largely used and certainly effective. 
They are not everybody’s choice, and you had 
better buy a few varieties and try them for 
yourself. To get the best out of them you 
should propagate them from slips, which is 
perfectly easy. Dispose of plants that have 
exhausted themselves and replace them with 
the younger plants raised from the slips. It 
stands to reason that plants that flower so 
freely as these must exhaust themselves, 
sooner or later, and need replacing. Their 
cultural requirements are simple, but you 
must guard them from attacks by wireworms 
and rabbits. 


Hybrid perpetual Lupins 

(Hope).—These are by no means always in 
flower, and the name means rather that after 
these plants begin to bloom in the spring they 
do not bring all their flowers in one flush, as 
it were, and perhaps a few more flowers in 
the autumn, but that they continue to throw 
up flowers continuously until the autumn, 
when frost and absence of sun put an end 
to the display. To realise this continuous 
display it will be necessary to.remove seed- 
pods as they form, or as soon as practicable 
afterwards, to prevent the plants from ex- 
hausting themselves by the double strain of 
flowering and seeding. We should say these 
plants would be suitable for your purpose. 


Planting Christmas Roses 

(G. Crouch).—A good time to replant 
Christmas Roses is soon after they have 
passed out of flower. If the plants have to 
be purchased plant as soon as you can obtain 
them in the autumn or late summer. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Azalea Sang de Gentbrugge 

(M. J. B.).—This is one of the best of the 
Ghent Azaleas, and may be grown in the open 
as well as under glass. The flowers are 
deep blood-red. It is unlikely that your cut- 
tings will root successfully. These Azaleas 
are propagated by layering and by graft- 
ing. This is the skilled work of the propa- 
gator in a nursery, and we recommend you 
to.purchase well-budded plants and save time 
and disappointment. 


Rabbit-proof plants 

(Anon).—The following are not likely to be 
attacked by rabbits :—Shrubs: Azaleas, Rho- 
dodendrons, Spurge Laurels, Juniperus 
Sabina, Potentilla fruticosa, Furze, Forsythia 
suspensa, Jasminum nudiflorum, Lilacs, Tree 
Pzonies, Snowberry, Ruscus, Lycium barba- 
rum, Euonymus, Privet, Hypericum, Yuccas, 
Hydrangeas, Rhus, and Hibiscus. Hardy 
plants: Tritoma, Iris, Winter Aconite, Nar- 
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cissus, Solomon’s Seal, Lily of the Valley, 
Columbines, Periwinkle, Scillas, _ Del- 
phiniums, Primroses, Anemones, Violets, 
Poppies, Foxgloves, Pansies, Stachys, and 
Muscari. When sending, please put queries 
on separate sheets and sign each one. 


Fungus on Rhododendrons 

(Miss Case). —The | Rhododendron 
attacked by the.fungus Exobocidium Rhodo- 
dendri. “The galls should be picked off and 
burned as soon as possible. In the Alps the 
Alpine Rose is frequently attacked. 


FRUIT 
Scale on fruit-trees 
I shall be greatly obliged if you will kindly 
advise me, through the medium of your 


is 


paper, the best method of treating my 
trained fruit-trees, which are bady covered 
with ‘* scale.”’ ‘* BEURRE DIEL.” 


[Brushing and scrubbing the trees with an 
insecticide are ‘both laborious and_ only 
partially effective, whereas the petroleum 
remedy, if persevered with, effectually clears 
the trees of this pest. After the pruning is 
completed and the trees loosened somewhat 
(if on walls) syringe them freely with 
petroleum, soft-soap, and water. ] 


Apple shoots diseased 

(W. Cook).—From the appearance of the 
leaves and twigs submitted we think it is the 
Apple-twig mildew with which the trees are 
affected. There are two remedies you can 
make use of, the one being Bordeaux mix- 
ture, which should be used at half, or summer, 
strength; and the other liver of sulphur (sul- 
phide of potassium). The former can be 
obtained of any horticultural sundriesman ; 
the second from your nearest chemist. Use 
the first according to directions supplied with 
it. With regard to the sulphide, add 2 ozs. 
of the chemical to 1 gallon of hot water in 
which 2 ozs. of soft soap have been previously 
dissolved. Then add 3 gallons of warm water 
and use at once. Both preparations must be 
applied in the form of a spray, and see that 
the foliage and wood are thoroughly wetted. 
At least three sprayings at fortnightly inter- 
vals are necessary, and the sooner the first can 
be applied the better. After the winter prun- 
ing has been done spray with a fungicidal 
wash. 


Apple-trees unhealthy 

(G. P.)—The leaves and shoots sent are 
affected with brown-rot fungus (Monilia 
fructigena). Remove and burn all diseased 
fruits and growths, cutting the latter back to 
where the wood is sound and healthy. Then 
spray three times with Bordeaux mixture at 
fortnightly intervals in a thorough and sys- 
tematic manner. Next year, say the end of 
January, give the trees a thorough spraying, 
using a wash containing fungicidal proper- 
ties, such as Woburn wash. After the trees 
have flowered and fruit is set spray with liver 
of sulphur should the disease reappear. Dis- 
solve 2 ounces of the chemical in 1 gallon of 
hot water, after having dissolved a similar 
quantity of soft soap in it. Then add 3 gal- 
lons of warm water and use at once. After 
the foliage becomes less. tender, and it be- 
comes necessary to spray again, resort to Bor- 
deaux mixture. See also reply to T. T. 
Parnwell on page 433 of last week’s issue. 


Mildewed Vines 

(J. R. T.)—The vinery being unheated there 
are but two ways of dealing with the mil- 
dew. One, and which is the more effectual, 
is to vaporise the house with sulphur with the 
aid of a sulphur vaporiser, and use according 
to directions sent with it. This can be 
obtained from any dealer in horticultural 
sundries. The second method is to apply 
flowers of sulphur to every affected part of the 
Vine, both foliage and fruit, and allow it to 
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remain there for a few days. Then wash it 
off with clean, soft water, paying particular 
attention to the bunches, and see that they are 
freed of the sulphur. The latter can be 
applied with a sulphurator or Tobacco powder 
puff. If one application does not kill the mil- 
dew repeat the dose. The mildew is the re- 
sult of the cold, damp, sunless weather of the 
past two seasons. Artificial warmth and care- 
ful cultural attention would obviate further 
trouble. - Would it be possible to heat the 
house ? 


Apple-tree leaves unhealthy 

I should be glad if you could give me a 
little advice on Apple leaves enclosed. I have 
two trees of Bismarck, and all the under 
leaves on the old wood are the same as en- 
closed. I should be very pleased to know 
the cause and what steps to take. 

W. GUNTRIP. 


[As far as we can judge from the dry speci- 
men leaves it is either Apple scab fungus or 
the brown rot fungus that is the cause of the 
trouble. ‘he remedy is to spray the trees 
three or four times, at fortnightly intervals, 
with Bordeaux Mixture and to winter spray, 
after pruning, with a fungicidal wash, or you 
can spray in mid-winter with caustic alkali 
solution, and again with Bordeaux before 
buds burst in spring. The Bordeaux should 
be used at half strength or summer strength 
now, and give the trees a first spraying as 
soon as possible.] 

Cherries diseased 

(T. G. Walsh).—We much regret being 
unable to give the precise name of the fungoid 
disease responsible for the damage done to 
the Cherry in question, but its effects are 
somewhat similar to that of brown rot of the 
Apple and Pear. Cut back to sound wood 
all infected growths and burn them. Then 
spray with Bordeaux mixture at summer 
strength three or four times now and at full 
strength before the buds burst in spring. 
Allow 12 to 14 days to elapse between each 
spraying at the present time. Sprinkle the 
soil beneath the trees with fresh-slaked lime. 
In February next repeat the lime dressing 
and again after the fruit is set. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Noxious weeds 

(W. T. H.).—The only thing you can do to 
clear out the noxious weeds you refer to is 
to have the’ ground thoroughly trenched, 
clearing out the weeds bodily as you go on. 
This you may do now, and so have the 
ground fit for cropping next spring. If you 
can do it at once you may, when the ground 
has settled, plant Cabbages, Savoys, Broccoli, 
etc., and sow Turnips, Carrots, Peas, etc. 
It would be well, if the soil is heavy, to give 
the ground a good dressing of lime, and if 
you have any rubbish, to incorporate this 
with the soil in the course of trenching, 
putting this at the bottom of the various 
trenches. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

J. G. G.—1, Galega patula Hartlandi; 2, 
Geranium, please send in bloom; 3, Trades- 
cantia virginiana; 4, please send in bloom. 

.—I, Ceanothus azureus; 2, 
Erythrina crista-galli; 3, Spiraea Douglasi; 
4, Buddleia variabilis. 

Theodore Hamblin.—dAstrantia hellebori- 
folia (syn. A. maxima). 

E. L. Tomlin.—Shining Pondweed (Pota- 
mogeton lucens). The best method of deal- 
ing with this is to mow it off with a scythe, 
cutting as low as possible under the water. 

Hornby.—2, Kalmia latifolia. 

F, Gurney.—-The specimen you send is the 
smooth Tare (Vicia tetrasperma), and is of 
no value in the garden. 

Hugh Royce-Smith,—Kindly send better 
specimens. 


~ Self Heal (Prunella vulgaris). It is a very 
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E. M. Simmonds.—Rhus Cotinus. 
Captain E. A. Saunders.—1, Corydalis 
lutea; 2, Monkshood (Aconitum Napellus). 
-Foston.—Veronica salicifolia, Pink. An_ 
old variety largely grown at one time by 
cottagers, f 
M. T. Yool.—Deutzia crenata flore-pleno. 
Frank McSweeney.—1, Cotoneaster micro- 
phylla; 2, Lychnis Flos-cuculi; 3, Goat's” 
‘Beard (Spirzea Aruncus); 4, probably Orchis — 
pyramidalis. The specimen had sufféred — 
and was too brown and wilted to be quite — 
positive. — Da 
J. W. S.—1, Geranium pratense (Meadow ~ 
Crane’s Bill and its white form, G. p. 
album); 2, Figwort (Scrophularia nodosa), a ~ 
common wild plant; 3, a white-flowered form ~ 
of one of the Valerians. Basal leaves are 
needed to identify this definitely. t 
Mrs. Hooker.—The name of the weed is — 
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troublesome weed. The best way to get rid 
of it from your lawn is to spud it out. es 
E. D. B.—Please send better specimens. 
A. F. S.—1, Veronica Traversi; 2, Deutzia 
‘crenata fl.-pl. — _— 
J. Freyburg.—1, Common Balm 
(Melissa officinalis); 2, Rampion (Campanula 
Rapunculus); 3, Oxalis corniculata rubra; 4,~ 
Creeping New Zealand Willow-weed (Epilo- 
bium linnzeoides}, which creeps and seeds — 
everywhere and is a perfect terror in the rock — 
garden. ees <a 
G. A.—Leptospermum scoparium Chap-_ 
mani. B. 
M. H. S., Woodbank.—1, Loniceray 
Ledebourei; 2, Philadelphus grandiflorus; 3, 
probably Rhus Cotinus, but impossible to say 
with certainty without a flower. 
Mrs. . Burton. — New Zealand Flax” 
(Phormium tenax). '} 
S. M. Simmonds.—1, Veronica Traversi;) 
2, Fuchsia gracilis; 3, Sedum oppositifolium, — 


SHORT REPLY € 
W. H. C.—The only thing you can do is to 
net the Sweet Peas, using a small mesh net. 
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Benn Brothers’ annual outing g 

A most enjoyable day of escape from the 
heat-wave was spent by the staff of Benn 
Brothers, Ltd., and their friends at the 
annual outing on July 12th, which took the- 
form’ of a river trip on the steam launch” 
King from Richmond to Chertsey. Cold 
luncheon was served on board, and about 90 
minutes were spent at Chertsey, where the 
majority preferred to rest in the shade with 
cooling drinks and ices; an envied few found” 
the means to bathe. Tea was served on the 
return journey, and the music provided was_ 
a pleasant accompaniment to the glorious 
pageant of the river. Among those present 
were the Chairman, ‘Sir Ernest Benn, Bt. 
and his son, Mr. John ‘Benn, Mr. H. Pe 
Shapland (Managing Director), Mr. and Mrs, 
-E. E. Starke, Mr. Henry Benn, and Miss 


Benn. . 
TRADE NOTE & 
The popularity of rustic furniture in gar 
dens is no doubt largely due to the manner 
in which the irregular outlines of timber in 
quiet brown tones blend happily with theit 
leafy environment. , Their designs also are 
in endless variety, stoutly built, and take 
little harm from the weather; in fact, their 


appearance often improves with agé 
Pavilions, summer-houses, garden seats, 
“armchairs, tables, — stools, flower-stands 


arches, porches, pillars, and fencing are but 
a few of the types made at very moderate 
prices. A noted firm for this class of work, 
and whose experience extends over 70 yea S, 
is A. Turrell and Sons, of Forest Hill, who 
have just issued a new list. They also an 
nounce a 21 days’ sale in all departments, 
including greenhouses and portable buildings 
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NE of the most useful flowers for a one- 
man garden is the Iris, in its many 
shapes and colours. Not too particular as 
to position or soil, blooming through many 
‘months of the year, never ugly at any sea- 
‘son, and of colourings to make an artist feel 
jhe has been transported into. fairyland (to be 
|a successful gardener one has to be a bit of 
an artist, and in these times a ‘* Jack of all 
‘Trades ”’ as well). 
| The best-known kind of Iris is, of course, 
\the old Germanica. Now, although its many 
descendants and crosses have come within 
the reach of most of us, there are many very 
expensive ones on the market, as anyone 
looking through some of the big’ exhibits will 
find on inquiring the prices. These are the 
‘novelties, and are only for those who have 
jalready large collections. 
|. Most nurserymen will supply quite inex- 
pensive ones of a nearly identical colouring ; 
so much so that without direct comparison 
there is very little to choose. For instance, 
|Eden Phillpotts, a fairly expensive variety, 
/eould be replaced by Lord of June at a third 
the cost, and so on through quite a long list, 
and all the growers send out really fine ‘ col- 
lections,’? and only want a leader as to 
favourite colours or those required for mass- 
ing. 
_ An open position with 
sunlight during some 
portion of the day is, of 
course, required by all 
(they will grow under 
7° and make quite 
a nice green effect with 
Ferns, etc., but the 
blooms will be few and 
far between and will not 
‘come to their full 
beauty). Good drain- 
|age, and. in some cases 


| ves protection during 


7 





Hiwecy - wet or . severe 
Winter weather, or their 
| blooms will be injured. 
This is the case with 
the Crimean or early- 
flowering varieties. 
| Most of them like a 
- Tittle lime—in fine pow- 
dered form—once a year 
as a preventive measure 
against slugs, and also 
as a stimulant; and a 
vety little feeding, 
either powdered bone- 
Lire 

1 or old cow manure 

_t and broken very 
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fine. Inplanting the Germanica type, or any 
surface-rooting varieties, care must be taken 
not to get them too deep or they will rot 
away. It is best to keep the rhizomes firm 
with small pieces of rock or broken brick-until 
they take a hold on the earth, and only keep 
the earth level with the top of the root-stock. 


‘They may need a litthe more care and atten- 


tion if the weather proves hot and dry, but 
losses will be reduced to a minimum if it 
should be a-wet season. All planting or re- 
planting should be done between June and 
August. If left later than this they do not 
get a good start and may not bloom the fol- 
lowing season. 

The Japanese Kaempferi want a bog or the 
edge of a pond or slow-running stream. The 
Crimean Iris is quite hardy but wants a posi- 
tion facing south or protection from cold 
winds as it is winter blooming. These being 
dwarf are quite suitable and beautiful sub- 
jects for rock gardens, where they will bloom 
profusely. 

The Spanish, English, and new Dutch 
Xiphium Iris must not be confused with those 
before mentioned. These varieties are bul- 
bous and can be grown in either pots or the 
open border. Some will also do in fibre, but 
if required for this method it should be men- 





Iris pallida dalmatica 
All Irises of this type—i.e., Bearded Irises—may be planted now 
(See page 452) 


An Ideal Garden Flower 


tioned at the time of ordering, as some of 
the varieties are failures when treated in this 
manner and then the nurseryman gets the 
blame, or shares it with the unfortunate gar- 
dener. 

All the sibirica and hybrids like much 
more moisture and deeper planting than the 
Germanica. 

The Cushion Iris are mostly grown as 
curiosities and are more difficult to manage ; 
also they have not the handsome appearance 
of the Flag. Blooming in April and May 
they dry away. Their one advantage is they 
can- be then taken up and stored on a very 
warm, dry, and sunny shelf until November, 
when they are replanted in a well-drained and 
manured situation in the full sun; in fact 
most of them refuse to bloom more than once 
if not treated in this manner. A good and 
cheap collection of Bearded Iris could be 
made from the following list, to which I will 
add a few of the outstanding newer varieties 
at the end:—Richard II., standards white, 
falls deep purple with a white margin; Rhein 


_ Nix, somewhat similar but with violet falls; 


Mrs. Darwin, white with purple veinings ; 
Fairy, white tinged a clear pale blue and 
sweetly scented; Miss Willmott, white with 
mauve shading and a wonderful perfume ; 
Grand Master, s. white, 
f. dark blue margined 
white; Alba variegata, 
a beautiful variety with 
large white flowers, an 
early bloomer ; ea 
Niege, perhaps on the 
whole the best of the 
whites. The last-men- 
tioned and’ Miss Will- 
mott want a rather more 
moist situation to grow 
to their full beauty and 
should be given a free 
rootrun. 

Yellow and crimson 
mixtures.—Princess Vic- 
toria Louise, s. bright 
primrose, f. madder 
crimson with yellow 
margin; Iris King, s. 
old gold, f. velvet crim- 
son, gold margin ; 
Mithras, s. canary yel- 
low, f. crimson and 
yellow with white mark- 
ings. 

Pink and pale mauve 
mixtures : Her Majesty, 
pink standards, copper- 
crimson falls; Queen of 


452 


May, colouring somewhat similar; Cheru- 
bim, one of the most .delicate shadings I 
know, lilac and pink being intermingled in 
both falls and standards, and a_ beautiful 
golden beard; Quaker Lady, s. pale lavender 
flushed bronze and yellow, f. lavender with a 
fine yellow beard; Isoline, a combination of 
buff, mauve, and yellow, wholly delightful, 
but unfortunately a shy bloomer. 

Magenta-mauve shades.—Caprice,.a beauti- 
ful clear rosy-mauve self, reminding one of a 
Cattleva Orchid; Standard Bearer, uniform 
red-purple, a very telling colour; Rhoda, a 
pinkish-lavender self. 

Pale blues.—Donna Nook, s: pale blue, f. a 
rich blue, very fragrant; pallida dalmati¢a, 


clear light blue; Summmercotes, s. bright 
blue, f. a beautiful, violet-blue. 


copper. — Jacquesiana,  s. 
copper-crimson, f. deep maroon; Prosper 
Laugier, colouring much the same _ but 
brighter, either very satisfactory; Bronze 
Age, s. clouded orange, f. madder crimson (a 
small, flowering variety). 

Yellows. — Aurea, chrome yellow self; 
Elizabeth, s. sulphur, f. bronze; flavescens, 
soft primrose self. 

Some a litthke more expensive.—Belladonna, 
china-blue, a very beautiful colour; Benrimo, 
s. bright blue, f. light purple with a won- 
derful texture and fine yellow beard, also a 
free-blooming habit; Deucation, s. rose-apri- 
cot, f. erimson-purple with a distinct grey 
edge; Clematis, resembling a Kampferi, of 


Crimson and 


a beautiful blue colouring and sweetly 
scented; Dimity, white with mauve and 
lavender shading; Eden Phillpotts, dark 


lavender-blue self with a fine white and gold 
beard: Mrs. Chas. Pearson, s. mauve, f. rose- 
mauve and white; Mrs. H. F. Bowles, s. 
gold and brown; f. a beautiful brick-red with 
a white-lined base; Palemon, apricot and 
lavender ; Montezuma, one of the most beauti- 
ful deep yellows, striped and veined bronze. 
The varieties I have mentioned are all suit- 
able for herbaceous bedding or mass planting, 
and range in price from about od. to 1s. 6d., 
with the exception of that wonderful variety 
Mrs. Bowles. E. DRAKE. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Iris pallida dalmatica 

LTHOUGH careful crossing and good 

cultivation have given us such a quan- 

tity of good new Irises there are still 
some of the old kinds that are among the 
best of all. If one had to name the very 
best there is but little doubt that the decision 
would be in favour of this grand Iris, as vet 
unsurpassed in all the good qualities of a 
garden flower, for it has noble port, abundant 
bloom, lovely colouring, with its slightly 
shaded tints of blue-lavender and handsome 
foliage. The greater number of the flag 
Irises lose their leaves in the later summer, 
but pallida dalmatica holds them in full 
vigour till the autumn, so making it one of 
the most desirable kinds for the mixed 
border of hardy plants. Gal, 


The Plum crop 

Compared with last year’s crops in the 
same counties, this year’s crops of Plums, 
including Greengages and Damsons, are ex- 
pected to be 25 per cent. below in Cambridge, 
50 per cent. below in Essex, 33 per cent. be- 
low in Norfolk, 25 per cent. above in Isle of 
Ely, and 15 per cent. above in Middlesex. 
In these counties last year’s crops were ex- 
tremely light. In Kent the yield is estimated 
to be 10-15 per cent. below last year’s. Pro- 
spects are very much better in Worcester and 
Gloucester, where the best crops were ob- 
tained last year, and it is estimated that the 
crops in these counties will be 10 per cent. 
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of North America and their hardiness admi 


and 20 per cent. above, respectively. The 
Aylesbury Prune crop is again practically a 
failure. Thus, on the whole, thé Plum crop 
is estimated at a little less than last year’s 
crop. 


Fremontia californica 


This does not succeed in every garden, but 
once it does settle down and _ become 
thoroughly established it is one of the most 
beautiful subjects in cultivation. I am re- 
minded of this by a very noteworthy specimen 
which I saw in full bloom on June 11th grow- 
ing at the end of one of the large glass- 
houses at Kew, No attempt had, so far as 
I could see, been made to train it to the wall, 
and therefore a large, loose, arching bush was 
the result. The branches were clothed for 
18 inches to 2 feet of their length with bright 
golden-yellow flowers, each 2 inches or more 
across. I have seen this beautiful subject 
trained to an outhouse wall at Sheffield Park, 
Sussex, where it had reached over 20 feet in 
height, but its graceful habit-and free-flower- 
ing character are not fully revealed when so 
grown, although it should be added that such 
a fine plant possesses considerable attraction 
and is always admired, especially by those 
who have failed to establish Col. Fremont’s 
valuable introduction. For some reason this 
appears to have a limited life, and what 
appears to be a perfectly healthy specimen 
will collapse suddenly for no apparent reason 
after the manner of Abutilon  vitifolium. 
Both these garden treasures bloom with such 
amazing profusion that exhaustion almost 
suggests itself as the cause of their sudden 
collapse. E. MARKHAM. 


Trillium grandiflorum roseum (Wood 
Lily) 

In the cultivation of the Wood Lily many 
fail owing to lack of knowledge in choosing 
a proper site more than anything else, for 
once the right position has been found the 
culture is of the simplest, and any little 
trouble spent in the preparation of the soil is 
abundantly repaid by the annual beauty of 
what is undoubtedly one of the most precious 
hardy plants in cultivation. As I write I 
have before me—amongst other kinds— 
several score of the above variety, which is 
unsurpassed, in my opinion, in this charm- 
ing genus. The plants, although divided up 
during the past winter, are close upon 2 feet 
in height, each carrying a large three- 
petalled flower as delicate_as a Lily and of a 
lovely soft rose shade. From each root three 
spikes are the rule. The beds, which are 
beneath a group of Magnolias, were dug out 
during the winter to a depth of 2 feet, and in 
the replacing of the soil a good quantity of) 
decayed leaves, peat, and sand was _ incor- 
porated, as the natural soil is very heavy. 
This appears to suit these beautiful plants to 
perfection. These Lilies inhabit the woods 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Grouping and arrangement of plants 


It would, I think, be of general interest to 
readers of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED if con- 
tributors would seni occasional notes on the 
grouping and arrangement of plants and 
shrubs in gardens. In so many cases neither 
shrubs nor herbaceous plants are seen to 
their best advantage, owing to unsuitable 
surroundings. Bold groups of two (or possi- 
bly three) different plants which form a suit- 
able contrast are much more effective than a 
mixed lot of half-a-dozen specimens filling the 


- green—or the shaded side of a high wall are 


‘N. maculata thas prettily-spotted flowers. N 


_ central reproductive organs of purple, form 
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of no doubt. Partial shade, such as that 
provided by summer-leafing trees—not ever- 


a 


most essential. Given such conditions these 
most lovely flowers will flourish and seed 


abundantly. E. Markuam, — 

Nemophilas Sa a 
Those who require a good blue annual 

should grow Nemophila  Menziesii, 


favourite everywhere. N. Menziesii alba is 
as free as the blue, and is a good companion, 


discoidalis is a pretty little plant with flowers 
of .a silky-black hue. with white margin 
They are all useful as edgings, as_ their 
growth is dwarf. Their culture is easy, as 
they can readily be raised from seed sown 
where it is wished to flower the plants 
Those who have not sown Nemophila seed 
may do so now, and subsequent sowings 
may be made :to have a succession of bloom. 
Seed, if sown in autumn, will produce flowers 
in spring. FF. Hog 


Verbascum Chaixi oa 


It is seldom that we now come across 
Verbascum Chaixi. It is not so imposing as 
some of the other Mulleins, but it is mo 
attractive, while it is, in addition, a truly 
hardy perennial. It grows about 6 feet thigh 
and has handsome leaves and large spikes o 
beautiful golden-yellow flowers with lovely 


ing a fine, yet harmonising, contrast to the 
colour of the petals. It is not at all plentiful 
in nurseries nowadays, and inferior plants 
are sometimes substituted for the real species. 
V. Chaixi flowers for a long time in su 
mer. I have found it do best in a sunny 
situation, where it looks well near the back 
of a broad border. Ess. 3 


Catalpa bignonioides (the Indian Bean) ~ 

This tree is now flowering in the Londor 
parks and gardens and it is far the most 
beautiful flowering tree at this season. There 
is a very good specimen in full bloom in St 
James’s Park, near the Horse Guards 
Parade. The pannicles of bloom are not un 
like those of the Horse Chestnut, although 
not. related. Curiously enough, this hand: 
some flowering tree appears to thrive fal 
better in London than it does in the country 
Can this be said of any other tree? H, CC.” 


Helianthemum trials at Wisley 
The following awards have been made f 
Helianthemums by the Council of the Roya 
Horticultural Society, after trial at Wisley : 
Award of \Merit : 2, The Bride (foliage grey) 
sent by Mr. F. G. Wood, Ashtead; 26, Bet 
Nevis, sent by Mr. J. Nicoll, Monifieth; 32 
Nicoll’s Apricot, sent by Mr. ‘W. .M. Chris 
Emsworth; 86, Ben Venue, sent by Mr. 7 
Nicoll, Monifieth. oa 


same space. Many different things are 0 
necessary for good effect, and we often 
gardens full of choice plants, but which a 
not artistic because of the system of ‘ dot 
planting. A garden should be a beautii 
picture and not only a collection of bea 
plants. e } 
There are, of course, endless possibi 
in grouping, and, as far as herbaceous 
-are concerned, we can make experi 
annually, but in shrub and tree planting t 
matter is more important. We cannot ch 
and change, and we have to wait years b 
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grouping in the first instance is of vital im- 
“portance, for mistakes in ‘this cannot after- 
‘wards be rectified. Happy combinations are 
often the result of chance planting, and when 
ythese are seen notes should be .made ac- 
cordingly. 

_ Quite recently one of the most charming 
pictures I have ever seen was composed of a 
“number of plants of a pale blue ‘Delphinium 
‘grouped with Thalictrum glaucum. The 
'grey-blue leaves and sulphur-yellow flower- 
heads of this latter were an ideal set-off to the 
“sky-blue colouring of the Delphiniums. 

. Another effective combination which will 
beautify our gardens during August is 
Artemisia lactiflora and the ‘dark indigo blue 
variety of Aconitum. Napellus. known as 
Spark’s variety. Both these, plants thrive in 
shade and require moisture. 


Chew Magna L. BicG-WITHER. 
: Rose Blairii No. 2 


- The following quotation from ‘tA Book 
About Roses,” by the late Dean Hole, may 
‘interest your correspondent, J. Wood. 
“*Blairii 2”’ isa perplexing title (transposed io 
*“ Bleary Eye” by a cottager of my acquaint- 
ance) until we receive the explanation that 
the Rose was one of two seedlings raised by 
‘Mr. Blair, of Stamford Hill, near London. 
No. 1, though once eulogised as “ this splen- 
did Rose,” is worthless, but No. 2, with its 
‘large globular flowers, the petals deepening 
from a most delicate flesh colour without to 
‘a deep rosy-blush within, is a gem of purest 
iray serene. A bloom of it cut from the tree 
before it was fully expanded, in the inter- 
‘mediate stage between a bud and a Rose, and 
tastefully placed with a frond of Adiantum in 
her back hair—I beg pardon, her back snakes 
—would make even a Fury good-looking. It 
‘belongs to the Hybrid China family. 


E. M. Simmons. 
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~ Rose Mrs, E. J. Hudson 


FULLY endorse the good opinion that 
your correspondent ‘‘ H. S.” (issue July 
4 ioth, page 435) has formed of this new 
‘Rose. It is, indeed, a novelty of outstanding 
Merit—a real bright rosy-pink with large 
‘well-pointed flowers. In many ways it is 
‘reminiscent of that dear old favourite Mrs. 
W. J. Grant, from which it is a seedling. It 
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New Rose Mrs. E. J. Hudson 
\ promising seedling from Mrs. W. J. Grant 
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is very free-flowering and a strong grower. 
As *‘ H. S.” observes, it is a very desirable 
exhibition ‘Rose. I also find it a good garden 
Rose, sweetly fragrant and excellent . for 
cutting. Cos. 


Flower jats at a War Memorial 

T was a good thought to provide earthen- 

ware jars, of different sizes but more or 

less of the same pattern, for the use of 
those who-wish to place flowers at the foot of 
the Memorial, thus avoiding the unsightly 
appearance of the usual medley of jam and 
pickle glasses, of poor appearance enough 
even when filled with flowers, but regrettable, 
both as to beauty and sentiment, when their 
contents are faded or absent. This good ex- 
ample at Godalming might well be followed 
elsewhere. opal 


The Gooseberry caterpillar 


In a recent issue of (GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
a correspondent, Mr. J. Mayne, made _refer- 
ence to that formidable enemy, the Goose- 
berry caterpillar. In the course of same he 
stated that ‘‘ when ‘these caterpillars were 
present hand-picking is the best after shaking 
the bushes on paper spread underneath.” 

This seems to me rather a slow method, 
and I believe you and your readers will agree 
when I say that this pest can be cleared off 
in one night, provided it is not too windy, 
by an application of ‘‘ Kamforite H ”’ under 
and around the bushes, and if the ground be 
dry, moistening same by water from a fine 
rose can. As a result one can see the cater- 
pillars climb up out of the way of the fumes 
given off by the ‘“‘ Kamforite H,’’ manu- 
factured by Hensman Bros., Horncastle, as 
far as they can get, and, when overcome, 
they fall on to it and are absolutely consumed 
and evaporate. 

I think this will be of 
many readers. 


interest to your 
tele OOLE. 


Barren Cucumbers 

In reply to ‘‘ Kirk” on the above subject 
in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, July 12th, it is 
curious to note that I-have, this season, had 
a first and similar experience. Out of a 
batch of eight plants procured from a local 
grower of Cucumbers two of the plants have 
not produced a single Cucumber. There has 
also been an absence of flowers, both male 
and female. 

One of the plants, growing side by side 
with others of the same and other varieties 
in a Cucumber-house, failed, while the 
others carried a good crop. Two plants were 


_ grown, in a two-light frame, one plant to 


each light. While one cropped well the other 
refused to do so. 

Cuttings taken from. the barren plants 
have still maintained their unproductive 
character. I am convinced the plants re- 
ceived no check in any way whatever. 

F. J. ENDERSRyY. 

Keswick Hall Gardens, Norwich. 


Eremurus 


I have just read the article in an issue 
of your paper, and feel justified in giving 
my experience, which is that they do better 
without any protection. I never had them 
better than this year, and all will admit that 
it was a very severe and protracted winter in 
Suffolk, where my garden is. We had snow 
many times, beginning as early as November. 
The previous year I had, according to instruc- 
tions given, protected with a wrapping of 
straw some of the plants when the crown was 
well up, and none of those protected flowered, 
whereas the others did. This winter, there- 
fore, I left them quite unprotected and had 


“the most perfect Eremurus robustus, 8 feet 





Stone flower jars of good design on the 
steps of a War Memorial 


to 9 feet high, absolutely straight, and an 
Eremurus himalaicus ‘not so high, but per- 
fect in its pure white and uprightness. Mine 
have a dark-background, yet get plenty of 
sun. ‘* BOSMERE,.”’ 


Prunus Pissardi fruiting 
It may be interesting to readers that a 
Prunus Pissardi is bearing a fruit this year. 
It was observed, when looking round a 
friend’s garden. One Plum only is on this 
tree, which, ‘I’ understand, is yery rare in 


England, and which I thought quite a 
novelty. W.G. B. 


Witham, Essex. 


[Prunus Pissardi produces occasional fruits 
in this country. This is a purple-leaved 
variety of the Myrobalan, or Cherry Plum, 
used as a stock for grafting. The fruits of 
P. Pissardi also are purple.—ED.] 


Primula rosea from seed 


When this was first sent out many culti- 
vators tried keeping up their steck by division. 
I well remember dividing some big plants 
and finding each season they got weaker, 
with flowers not half the size and pale in 
colour. On: visiting Mr. Townsend at Sand- 
hurst Lodge, near Wokingham, I found he 
raised all his stock from seed. Each season, 
when the seed was ripe, this was sown in 
pans in fine soil, placing it in a cold frame, 
where it germinated quickly in the following 
spring. The seedlings were pricked off into 
boxes, and when large enough transplanted 
to a north border, planting in their permanent 
quarters in the autumn. For years I adopted 
this treatment in the west with every success. 
Often when I have seen it growing in pots at 
the R.H.S. I thought how poor compared to 
plants grown in the open. J. Crook. 


All communications on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and not to individuals, 
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Overcropping Vines 
(sie aot 0 is a very great mis- 


take, as it not only renders the fruit of 

poor quality, but also weakens the tree. 
Very often what appears an ordinary crop 
grows into a much larger one than the grower 
anticipated. A grower should be able at 
thinning time to gauge the weight of the crop 
the Vines will carry, cutting off all super- 
fluous bunches with the exception of one or 
two extra to a rod, these to be cut off as soon 
as the bunches have stretched well down and 
it is seen what the crop is likely to be. It is 
useless to overburden the Vines with super- 
fluous bunches, and then at about the colour- 
ing stage to come to the conclusion that too 
many have been left on and commence to 
cut them off, Certainly lessening the crop at 
this stage makes the best of the evil, but the 
principal mischief will have been already 
done. What should constitute 


A FaiR crop will have to be gauged by the 
health and general condition of the Vines, 
length of rod, and so forth. ‘The size of the 
bunches will also gauge the crop to a certain 
extent, and also the amount of feeding that 
may be given. As an argument for heavy 
cropping it has been advanced that many 
large market growers crop very heavily. As 
a rule, these Vines are growing in a soil very 
suitable for the Vine. Again, the rods are 
not expected to last long, and in most cases 
the crop is cut as soon as fit, consequently 
the Vines have time to recover. This is quite 
different from the majority of cases in private 
gardens, where the Vines are supposed to 
last a long time, and it behoves those in 
charge to ‘crop the rods judiciously, more 
especially in the case of young Vines, the aim 
being to build up canes that will continue to 
bear good, regular crops for many years. 
Occasionally we hear and read of 


SENSATIONAL CROPS being taken from very 
young Vines, but this is no criterion that the 
practice can be indulged in generally. 
Neither is it gwise to do so. The width apart 
the rods are growing makes a deal of differ- 
ence as to what weight of Grapes each should 
carry. For instance, a Vine with the rods 
4 feet apart is able to bring a greater weight 
of Grapes to maturity than another with the 
rods 2 feet apart. Taking varieties of 
Grapes as a whole, where the bunches range 
from 2 lbs, to 3 lbs. weight each, a bunch 
from every other lateral would bean ample 
crop. A greater weight of Alicante may be 
brought to maturity on a single rod than, for 
instance, in the case of one of Black Ham- 
burgh. This latter, although a fair number 
of ordinary bunches may be produced, will 
not stand overcropping, that is, if the highest 
finish is desired. As is well known, Muscat 
of Alexandria and Mrs. Pince’s Black Muscat 
are very impatient of heavy cropping. 


PreacHEs and Nectarines are often decidedly 
overcropped. Small fruits either of Peaches 
or Nectarines are never looked upon with 
favour. Depth of flesh is lacking, and also 
lusciousness. As a rule, the larger kinds of 
Peaches should be thinned down to one to the 
square foot of surface, g inches for smaller 
kinds. Nectarines may range about 9 inches, 
and the trees being healthy the fruits will be 
brought to full perfection either for home use, 
exhibition, or market. For market it does 
not pay to produce small fruit even if there is 
quantitv. Figs pay for thinning, especially 


where they appear too thickly or in clusters, 


or where there may be danger of the trees 
casting their fruit, especially the earliest 
crop. Melons, again, should not be too small. 
Fruits which will range from about 3 Ibs. 
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each are of a good, useful size. Plums, when 
grown under glass, more especially in pots, 
are also benefited by being thinned. A. G. 


' 


Planting Strawberries 

I am anxious to get all information as to 
making a new Strawberry bed. Strawberries 
do well here, especially Royal Sovereign. It 
is heavy soil. I have a plot in the garden, 
roughly about 25 yards square, at present un- 
used, and am anxious to put it in Straw- 
berries. When is the right time to start a 
bed, and how deeply should it be trenched, 
and what manure is best? I shall be grate- 
ful for any information, also-as to the kind 
of Strawberries to plant. So far I find Royal 
Sovereign does best, but should like to know 
the names of any which like the same soil as 
Royal Sovereign. ALICE WooLSsEY-BUTLER. 

Castlebellingham, Ireland. 


[There is nothing like an early start in 
growing Strawberries, and those who wish 
to get a good crop the first year after plant- 
ing, from open-air beds, must lose no time, 
for before the round of one year’s culture can 
be said to be finished the work of preparation 
for the next crop begins. Few crops delight 
in fresh soil more than Strawberries, and it 
should be a yearly custom in every well- 
regulated garden to plant at least one bed. 
Every season, at. this time, many garden 
crops are being cleared off the land; and as 
Potatoes generally leave the soil clean and in 
good condition it is a good plan to select a 
spot where they have just been dug, and after 
giving it a good dressing of manure and 
deeply digging it ‘to set out the beds ready 
for the plants. The preparation of the plants 
is a very important part of their culture, for 
we all know what fine crops are gathered 
from pots within a year from the time the 
runner is formed. And surely it is no stretch 
of imagination to suppose that plants with so 
much more root-run, and a longer season of 
growth, will develop. as good, or even better, 
crops out-of-doors. The whole thing depends 
on getting the runners rooted and planted in 
good time; and to do this they should be 
layered into small pots, or else pegged down 
on the soil, and watered regularly. If we 
can get them well rooted in little pots, and 
planted in their permanent position early in 
August, there is little doubt that the crop of 
fruit the next season will be a good one. 
Keeping the soil free of weeds, and the plants 
from making runners are the main points 
needing attention during the first vear. In 
addition to Royal Sovereign you might try 
the following :—Black Prince, Dr. Hogg, 
Fillbasket, Givon’s Late Prolific, King 
George V., Sir J. Paxton, and Grove End 
Scarlet, with small fruits but very useful for 
preserving. ] 





Morello Cherries falling 


What is the reason for these Morello 
Cherries falling off? I never can grow sweet 
Cherries, as they always fall off like this 
sample, but this is the first time that Morellos 
have failed. As the soil here is deficient of 
lime I have this season given all my wall fruit 
an extra supply of lime, and have directed my 
gardener to give an abundant supply of 
water. W. T. BROWNLOW. 


[The falling of the Cherries may be due to 
injury from frost or cold cutting winds at the 
time the trees were in flower. Imperfectly 
ripened wood and flower-buds, as well as dry- 
ness at the roots, are other contributory 
causes. Absence, or a deficiency, of lime in 
the soil, which is so essential to the well- 
being of the Cherry, would also account for 


the fruit falling after it reaches a certain 


stage of development, and we are inclined to 
think this to be at the root of the trouble. 


All stone fruits need lime or phosphate to oy 


- sium sulphide wash. 
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enable them to perfect their seed veseetal 
This can be supplied either by affording an 
annual dressing of fresh-slaked lime (3 lb. to 
the square yard) or by working into the soil 
a liberal quantity of old lime rubbish. Bone- 
meal applied in autumn or early winter and 
lightly pricked in would also be beneficial, or 
a_mixture consisting of 2} Ibs. of bone- meal, 

3 lbs. superphosphate of lime, and 1 lb. of 
muriate or sulphate of potash applied at the 
rate of 3 ozs. per square yard and pricked in 
during January. Of bone-meal alone 4 ozs, 
to the square yard may be used, and afford 
1 oz. nitrate of soda to the-same area as soon 
as the fruit is set. It is useless applying” 
chemicals or anything else if the soil about 
the roots (which is so often the case at the 
foot of walls) is in a dry condition. This 
should always be in an equable state of 
moisture, and the lighter or more sandy the 
soil the greater the need for frequently ascer= 
taining its actual condition. ] : 

a 

Peach-tree- leaves and fruit falling 


Would you kindly answer the following 
concerning my- Peaches? I cannot quite 
understand what is wrong with them. It has 
not happened to me so long as I have had 
anything to do with Peaches. They are fall- 
ing before fully ripe, and also the leaves are — 
falling. I enclose you two leaves so you may 
be able to judge whether there is any disease’ 
or not. I water them every second day—a 
good drenching. I have only had charge of 
them this season. I have been informed 
that for the past two years they have got no 
feeding, and further that last year they ee 
a spraying of fresh lime. F. M. Time 4 


[The Peach leaves enclosed in your letter 
arrived in a very dried condition. After care- 
ful microscopic examination we fail to find 
any sign of fungoid disease, but we do find 
evidence of a bad attack of red-spider. Red- 
spider is the common name for a group of — 
mites which attack many of our cultivated 
and wild plants. The term spider was prob- 
ably given to the group because many of the 
species spin a protective web on the leaves 
where they are feeding. Red-spider lives by 
piercing plant tissue and sucking out the 
juices. A severe attack on the Peach will 
cause leaves and fruit to drop early in the sea 
son, and this will be reflected in the poor 
growth of wood and buds for next year. If 
your trees had a dressing of lime-wash last 
year when under another's s care it looks as if 
spider was present last season, and that the 
lime was an attempt at control. We should — 
advise you to spray your trees with potas: — 
Potassium sulphide 
(liver of sulphur)’ wash, Lloyd’s formula: 
Potassium sulphide, .1 oz.; flour, 13 OZS. 5 
water, 2 gallons. 

Place 14 pints of water in a bucket and add 
1 oz. liver.of sulphur, which will completely 
dissolve while the flour paste i being pre-— 
pared. Make 13 ozs. wheat Hout into a 
smooth paste with a very little water. Add 
water to 2 pints till the mixture is as thin as 
milk and free from lumps. Boil this until it 
froths up, stirring it all the time. Add it to 
the solution of liver of sulphur and 
thoroughly. Apply with a hand or knapsach 
sprayer and wet the plants all over. he 
flour-paste must be used the day it is pre- 
pared, and any mixed spray remaining at 
night must be thrown away. Keep your 
Peach-trees well syringed every morning and 
on closing the house in the afternoon; also 
keep the house damped down well during t the 
day. During the autumn the house, wood, 
and glass should be well scrubbed with / 
good strong insecticide and walls li 

washed. If you do this, and then next se: 
son keep the syringe going, the trees ought 
“not to suffer from red-spider.] 





B The Pyaar sion of plants from 
soft wood 
Te propagation of plants by means of 


cuttings is a comparatively easy matter 

to those possessing a propagating pit, but 
the amateur with only a cold frame at his 
Baisposal can be just sas successful with 
striking of trees, shrubs, and plants from 
“cuttings if he adopts the soft wood method. 

_ The advantages of this method over the 
Bid one of taking hard wood with a heel are, 
las rooting, a better root system, 
healthier and more vigorous aia more- 
over, practically every ‘kind of pent can be 
' increased in this w ay. 

_ Cold frame propagation depends on sun- 
__ heat to maintain the necessary warmth in the 
| frame, hence it is important to utilise the 
a hottest months of the year, and only certain 
plants can be successfully rooted after the 
__ end of August, by which time there should be 
' none left which have not been propagated, so 
you see the new system finishes where the 
old begins, as autumn was considered the 
_ best time for taking cuttings of a great many 
_ things which, by the method here described, 
would be grown- up plants by that time. 
‘The frame may be span-roof or lean-to, but 
- must be placed where it gets the maximum 
~ amount of sun. Place in the bottom broken 
_ bricks to a depth of 6 inches or 8 inches and 
ram them; over this, if possible, place a layer 
of coarse charcoal to a depth of 1 inch; over 
_ this, again, a layer of coarse leaves to keep 
the drainage from becoming choked. Lastly, 
put 6 inches of sand and fine leaf- mould, two 
_-parts sand to one of leaf-mould, and. firm 
with aboard. Be quite sure the sand is clean 
__and not dusty, otherwise it must be washed; 
_ also that the leaf-mould is well rotted, as, if 
not, it will, in process of further decomposi- 
~ tion, make the rooting medium too acid. 
Having thus prepared the frame, water 
with a fine rose sufficiently to moisten the 
whole without making it wet, and place the 
lights on. These latter must be shaded at all 
“times, preferably by a light limewash, which, 
if made with quite fresh quicklime, will stick 
on the whole season. 

Now come the taking and preparation of 
the cuttings, and the degree of softness can 
| only be accurately gauged by experience, but 
it must not be too soft and not firm—err on 
_ the soft rather than the firm side. 
~ Never take with a heel of ofd wood, other- 
"- wise you may as well have a hard wood cut- 
ting; use a very sharp knife, as soft wood is 
easily bruised, and cut immediately below a 
node, and, if very soft, dip the end in silver 
sand at once, it will stop bleeding 
- The cuttings should be dibbled in as quickly 
-_as possible, sprayed, and the frame. kept 
close. Prepare as many at one time as possi- 
ble to avoid opening too often. 

_ ' Subsequent treatment consists in venti- 
lating for about 10 minutes each morning and 
keeping the sand moist right through, but 
never wet; this is most important, watering 
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piosing. 
_ The degree of softness, as I have said, 
best learned by experiment, but the season 
thas a great deal to do with it. This year all 
shrubs are making exuberant growth, and, 
in consequence, nearly all shoots are long- 
jointed. 
i Long-jointed cuttings are never desirable, 
for two reasons—firstly, because these never 
~make such satisfactory plants, as, when 
pinched back, there are not enough nodes to 
produce a sufficiency. of laterals necessary to 
a_ well-balanced plant; ‘secondly, because, 
where possible, it is desirable to have two 
“nodes beneath the soil in the frame. 


_ Where it is sand + ‘impossible to obtain 
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is best done with a fine syringe just before 
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The Japanese Snowball Tree (Viburnum tomentosum plicatum) 
One of the finest of all hardy flowering shrubs 


short-jointed cuttings it is best to pinch one 
or two and take the laterals later, or, alter- 
natively, wait for the growths to lengthen, 
when it will be found the joints will tend to 
become shorter with the advance of the sea- 
son and the reduced vigour of the plant’s 
energy. 

The fol lowing plants can be propagated 
now :—Berberis, Viburnum, Diervilla, Rhus 
Cotinus, Ribes, Pyracantha, Deutzia, Olearia, 
dwarf Rhododendrons, Ceanothus, Buddleia, 
Escallonia, Choisya, Cytisus, Genista, Salix, 
Bruckenthalia, Erica carnea, E. Veitchi, E. 
mediterranea, and E. lusitanica; other Ericas 
next month. A pair of scissors is best for 
the purpose of preparing the Ericas, as it is 
almost impossible to avoid ‘* barking”? when 
using a knife on the soft tips. 

Other plants to be put in now are Aubrietia, 
Arabis, Linum capitatum, L. salso loides, 
Kabschia Saxifrages, Mossy Phlox, Litho- 
spermum, shrubby Pentstemon, double 
Alyssum_ saxatile, Cistus, Helianthemum, 
Antirrhinum, hybrid Cheiranthus, Arcto- 
staphyllos, Vaccinium, and all Cupressus, 
and most other Conifers. Plants such as 
Lithospermum prostratum, Aubrietia, and 
others of a hairy nature are apt to damp off 
with a sudden drop in temperature. It is ad- 
visable, therefore, to dibble these in further 
apart—about an inch—and to remove all de- 
caving leaves each day. A few subjects call 


for special notice, such as Acantholimon. It | 


is generally thought that it will not root from 
cuttings, and the usual procedure is to run 
sandy soil among the growths into which 
many will root. It is, however, quite easy 
to root this from pipings, which result in 
much better plants. 

Helichrysum Selago is another which many 
fail to succeed with. This plant has a very 
close growth, and it is often put in without 


removing the leaves. These, when removed, 
will be found to cover a layer like cotton-wool. 
All this must be removed, when it will be 
found to root easily. Trifolium uniflorum is 
yet another many have found impossible to 
propagate. This plant, like all other mem- 
bers of the family, makes long woody 
growths which refuse to root. If, however, 
the young tips are inserted now they will 
root readily. Finally, it may be worth men- 
tioning that Rosa species and all the hybrids 
known to do well on their own roots are quite 
easy to strike from soft wood cuttings; in 
fact, there are very few subjects which will 
not strike in this way. On the other hand, 
there is quite a number which proves diffi- 
cult from hard wood. (Co he e 


Viburnum plicatum 
(ir own familiar Guelder Rose, fine 


thing though it is, is eclipsed as to mass 

of bloom by the Japanese V. plicatum, 
the garden form of Viburnum tomentosum. 
The nearly ball-shaped blooms are so closely 
set along the branches that they not only 
touch, but crowd each other, and the whole 
bush at a little distance appears to be one 
mass of white. In the type V. tomentosum 
the flowers are flat with a ring of sterile 
blooms surrounding the central group of 
fertile ones. The transformation to the ball 
shape is effected in exactly the same way as 
in the Guelder Rose, the whole flower being 
composed of the sterile florets only. The 
foreground of the picture has those two good 
foliage plants Acanthus spinosus and Nord- 
mannia cordifolia, both of value for places 
where flowering shrubs come within a few 
feet of lawn Grass, They are of fine effect in 
themselves and more suitable as accompani- 
ments to the shrubs than plants of smaller 
habit and detail. Geiya 
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Galtonia 
LTHOUGH Galtonia (Hyacinthus) 


candicans. has long been recognised as 

a handsome garden flowering plant, its 
ivory-white bells, borne on stout stems from 
betwixt equally robust foliage, coming to 
perfection in July and August, it cannot be 
said concerning it that ‘it is everybody’s 
flower.”’ Possibly the lack of popularity in 
the average garden may be traced to a mis- 
conception in regard to its culture. For in- 


stance, though it can be grown and bloomed 
in any fairly light soil, so long as the situa- 
tion is sunny, it is frequently overlooked that 
the bulbs are native of a warmer clime than 


ours, and the name Cape Hyacinth affords a 

clue to its origin, and suggests that it is risky, 
in heavy soils and cold localities at all events, 
to leave the bulbs in the ground after 
October. Occasionally one hears the lament, 
‘“ Those bulbs I planted last spring did not 
come up this visions ” and so it has come about 
that these stately flowering plants from the 
Cape are lost through misconception and 
failure to lift the bulbs in autumn and store 
them until March or April following, when it 
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plants add 3 inches of the compost, placing 
this round the plant as far as required for the 
growths to be layered, some varieties being 
of a more spreading character than others. 
Remove all weak growths and follow this up 


by stripping the lower leaves from the re- 


mainder. <A slight longitudinal incision 
should then be made with a sharp knife and 
the layers pegged down securely and. evenly 
all round the plant. An important point is to 
see that the incised part is separated from 
the main stem by a little of the compost, as 
this is the part which forms the chief roots. 
This done, cover the layered part with at least 
2 inches of soil. Keep the soil moist by heavy 
damping should hot weather continue and 
roots will begin to form in about a fortnight. 


Phacelia Campanularia 


Growers of this annual are increasing in 
number steadily every year, and it seems that 
the time is not far distant when it will attain 
to the position of appreciation to which its 
distinct beauty undoubtedly entitles it. 
Among hardy annuals that will flourish in 
practically any garden either from seeds sown 





A bold group of the Cape Hyacinth Galtonia (Hyacinthus) candicans 


Tall spikes 4 to 5 feet high, bearing from forty to sixty pure white bell-shaped flowers 


is quite safe to plant them. More tnan once 
[ have grown it in pots, but it never made 
the headway or yielded spikes like those in 
the open ground where the roots had un- 
restricted room and had the benefit of more 
moisture. The Galtonia is seen, I think, to 
the oa advantage when planted in groups 
about a garden in conjunction with brightly- 
cohethed “flowering plants. It is a pity that 
more do not recognise its worth. 
TOWNSMAN. 


Layering border Carnations 


A start should now be made with the layer- 
ing of these popular flowers, even though 
some of the blooms still remain upon the 
plants, for such flower-spikes develop rapidly 
at this stage, and it becomes only a matter of 
days before they are cleared from the 
plants. One can scarcely layer these plants 
too early, as it is most essential that the 
layers should be well rooted and firmly estab- 
lished in the borders early in autumn if they 
are to survive the winter storms. Choose a 
compost of good sifted loam, leaf-mould, and 
sharp sand, all passed through a 34-inch sieve, 
and after forking up the soil around the 


where tne plants are to blossom or in frames 
similarly to Asters, Stocks, and other half- 
hardy kinds, there is not a blue that comes 
within even measurable distance of it, and 
those who see it for the first time instantly 
express their unqualified admiration and de- 
termination to have it themselves in the 
future. Considering its merits, the wonder 
is that itshas not come into general culture 
much sooner. It has never failed me in 
smoky towns or country gardens, no matter 
what the soil, though, needless to. say, it 
has been. better in favourable places than it 
has in unfavourable ones.. East ANGLIAN. 


Crowded Daffodils 


Although one likes to plant one’s Daffodils 
in bold clumps and leave them more or less 
to look after themselves it is obvious that 
there must come a time when lifting for divi- 
sion, separation into grades, renovation of 
the soil, and replanting become imperative 
to complete satisfaction, and the point of this 
note is to urge growers to set about the task 
at once. I have done it at nearly all times, 
from the end of July until a similar period of 
October, and the results have been invariably 
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in favour of the early date. Asa mastaeel of 
fact, after the foliage has ripened off per- 
fectly, bulbs left in situ commence to root 
very early, and after that it is impossible, 
notwithstanding the utmost care, to shift. 
them without some injury. The grading 
and replanting must be done, of course, as_ 
the judgment or fancy of the individual — 
grower dictates, but he is urged to endeavour 
to peas iy it before the end of August, and, 
better still, before the middle of that month, 
It is impossible to cultivate the soil too deeply | 
or too thoroughly; some _ perfectly-rotted 
manure deep down in the second spit will not 
come amiss, and set the bulbs low, say not 
less than thrice their own depth. ; 

East ANGLIAN. 


Aquilegias 


These, if seed be sown during July, will | 
produce | nice plants for transferring to the 
position into which they are to flower early’ 
next summer, October being a good time to- 
transplant. Assuming the soil will be more 
or less dry for the next two months or so, it is 
advisable to choose a rather shady spot for a- 
seed-bed. Here the water supply will be 
lessened to a great extent, a too soddened 
state being against the free germination of 
all seeds. Let the soil be moderately 
manured, dug deeply, and brought to a fine 
tilth before getting out quite shallow drills — 
some g inches asunder, moistening the same — 
if particularly dry a few hours before sowing. 
Immediately the lines can be determined ply 
the small flat hoe between, and this fre- 
quently. This promotes quick growth, keeps_ 
down weeds, as well as prevents, to a certain © 
extent, the ground becoming parched. As _ 
the plants root rather deeply a garden fork 
should be used to raise the plants as soon as © 
large enough to handle, when prick or plant — 
them out on a good bit of ground 9 inches 
apart each way. 

Columbines can be divided in early spring, 
but unless it be a particular or scarce variety — 
it is not worth doing. Seedlings are more of — 
a success in every way, and. if procured from 
a reliable source -you will have a race of ~ 
perennials ue to beat for lightness, © 
diversity of colour, and freedom of flowering. 
When purchasing ‘either seed or plants make 
it plain that it is the newer hybrids you re-. 
quire and not the original strain, the former 
being far and away the better. The colour 
shades are remarkable in the spurred varie-_ 
ties. Massed in beds or borders they show to 
the best advantage. The exhausted flowers © 
should be cut off unless seed is required. If — 
any support is found necessary let it be fine — 
sprays of Birch or similar growth. Stout — 
sticks mar the lightness of the plants as well 
as the beauty of the flowers. Plants placed — 
in 5-inch or 6-inch pots in autumn and grown © 
in an unheated structure make quite nice 
decorative stuff in the early months of springy) 

J. Mayne. 


Pelargoniums for winter. 


The owner of the greenhouse or conserva. | 
tory which is heated sufficiently to ensure the - 
maintenance of a buoyant atmosphere in the 
winter will find Zonal Pelargoniums, erst- 
while so highly esteemed for the decoration of 
the summer flower garden, invaluable be-— 
cause they create such a glorious display, but 
they cannot be recommended for cold houses 
because of the proneness of the blossoms to” 
damp off. Now the plants ought to be in 
open cold frames or standing on a hard base” 
out of doors, and they will demand regular 
attention in two simple cultural details—all 
flower-buds must be picked off immediately 
they are seen and the soil in the pots must 
never be permitted to become as dry as dust 
and remain so for more than a few hours. 
Beyond these requirements the plants will not 
bother the grower at all. East ANGLIAN. | 
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‘The Harmony, Rusthall, 


i 


of the bulbs results in 


T is quite refreshing. to visit a» garden 
where the beautiful white Madonna Lily 
Ais grown in quantity and with marked 
success. 

There can be no shadow of doubt about 

the success with which our esteemed con- 
tributor, Mr. A. J. Howell, grows this Lily at 
in the delightful 
neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells. 
In this very interesting though compara- 
tively small garden Lilium candidum” is 
grown by the hundred, possibly by . the 
thousand. Anyway, the flower border is just 
packed with Lilium candidum, and every 
‘bulb is bearing a strong, healthy flower-spike. 
‘No matter whether the season is early or late, 
Mr. Howell can depend upon his Lilies being 
at their best always at the same time of the 
year, viz., the second week in July. 


' The two illustrations on this page, pre- 
pared from photographs taken a few days 
ago, clearly show the great freedom with 
which the Lilies bloom. We so often hear 
complaints from readers about the behaviour 
of L. candidum that it is with all the more 
‘pleasure we publish the accompanying pic- 
tures. 


_ One so often hears the advice given to 
avoid transplanting this Lily. When once 
|planted it should not be disturbed, says the 


‘text-book, but in Mr. Howell’s experience 
the bulbs do much better after transplanting, 


and he strongly recommends lifting the bulbs 
every third or fourth year, when it is found 
that the bulbs have increased so much that 
Be clump around each parent bulb contains 
fom 10 to 25 new bulbs. 


The present display of blooms is the result 
of transplanting in 1920, and the bulbs will 
be lifted again this year. In our issue June 
28th, page 385, Mr. Howell gave some practi- 
‘cal hints on the way in which he cultivates 
‘this Lily. If the bulbs are not lifted it is 
found that in the course of a few years the 


Lilium candidum 


No plant can be compared to the Madonna Lily if well grown. 
to the generally accepted theory, tt is found that a periodical lifting 
Strong growth 
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Lilium candidum, grown by Mr. A. J. Howell at The Harmony, Rusthall, 
Tunbridge Wells 


in Bold Masses 


Contrary 


and tne heads 


of flower 
stems decrease in size and height, 
fewer flowers on the head. 

This year there are, on 


and have 


an average, from 


eight to 10 blooms on each spike, but after 


replanting, the stems reach a height of 5 feet, 
with to to 15 flowers on each one. 
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The soil at Rusthall might be described as 
a cool, light loam devoid of lime, although 
Pet: andidum does not appear to object to the 
presence of lime or chalk. 


HERBERT 


The Pink 


Plants are easily raised from cuttings or 
pipings as they are frequently termed, root- 
ing readily either under a glass light or even 
dibbled out in the open under a north wall, 
where no attention as to shading is required. 
Fork in a little leaf-soil, coarse sand, or grit, 
and make it fairly firm, then scatter a little 
finer sand on the surface to work down at the 
base as the cuttings are put in, keeping them 
sprinkled overhead two or three times a day 

while the weather remains dry. Now the 
wets are over, select healthy pieces not too 


COWLEY. 


sappy, 3 inches to 4 inches long, make a 
clean cut at the base, and set them about 


25 inches asunder. By October nice compact 
plants should be the result. It is a good plan 
to increase the stock annually, de stroying the 
oldest, as they begin to dete riorate after two 


or, at the most, three years’ flowering. 
Although several fine varieties have been 
intreduced since, I only knew that old one 
as grown by every cottager and still to be 


met with. Each one has retained the lovely 
scent of its parent. JAMES Mayne. 


Ranunculus amplexicaulis 


Where sufficient depth of good soil, prefer- 
ably a mixture of loam and peat, can be 
afforded, no one need hesitate to plant 


Ranunculus amplexicaulis freely, and he will 
be rewarded by a fine display annually of 
the characteristic pure white flowers. This 
is one of the Ranunculi. which gains in vigour 
year by year and which appears to bloom 
more profusely with the passing seasons. I 
have found that it gives the best results when 
planted in a position in which it does not 
receive the direct rays of the sun. 

Mabie, Kirkcudbrightshire. W. McG. 





The second week in July sees the Madonna 


Lilies at their best 
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Chrysanthemum carinatum var. Burridgeanum 


Are Antirrhinums annuals ? 


HIS question appears little short of 
ar ridiculous, since all the world knows that 

Antirrhinums are biennial or perennial, 
according to the position and soil in which the 
plants are growing. The matter is raised, 
however, on an exhibit at the recent magni- 
ficent 1o1st annual show of the Ipswich and 
East of England Horticultural Society. 
There were classes for many flowers, in- 
cluding six bunches of Antirrhinums, distinct 
colours, with which we have nothing to do 
directly, and for six bunches of annuals, dis- 
tinct kinds, with which we are immediately 


concerned. One kind in a prize-winning ex- 
hibit in the last-named class was Antir- 
rhinums, hence the above question. The 


decision came into friendly discussion, one 
faction upholding it on the ground that the 
seeds can be sown and the plants flowered 
within the 12 months, while the other faction 
condemned the judgment on the ground that 
it was misleading the general public to ac- 
cept Antirrhinums as annuals when they are 
biennials. or perennials. Having felt it my 
duty to pass over several exhibits which in- 
cluded Antirrhinums in judging classes for 
annuals I ranged myself with the opposition, 
but the practice is becoming so increasingly 
common that it seems at once wise, as well 
as desirable, to obtain the experienced 
opinions of readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED with a view to reaching, if it be possi- 
ble to do so, a unanimous conclusion. Re- 
ference to the ‘‘ Rules for Judging, 1914 
Code,” of the Royal Horticultural Society 
gives no clear guidance (though there may be 
such in later editions), but it is stated ex- 
plicitly that ‘‘ Verbenas, Petunias; Lobelias, 
Heliotropes, Gaillardias, Phlox Drummondi, 


etc., cannot be considered true annuals, or 
be exhibited as such.”” If these may not be 
shown as annuals why should Antirrhinums ? 


East ANGLIAN. 


Chrysanthemum carinatum (syn. 
C, tricolor) 
Te species comes from N. Africa and 


grows about 15 inches high. It is a very 
beautiful yet variable plant and there are 
many varieties of it, the most distinct being 
C. c. album, C. c. atrosanguineum (scarlet), 
and C. c. Burridgeanum (here figured), a 
very showy tricolor flower the blossoms 
banded with white, crimson, and yellow. A 
very handsome hybrid having C. carinatum 
and C, segetum as parents is ‘C. Morning 
Star. This variety has large Marguerite-like 
blossoms, each 3 inches or more across and 
of a soft yellow shade. C. Evening Star is a 
deep golden-yellow sport from the last-named, 
which it equals in size. These varieties 
reach a height of from 18 inches to 2 feet 
and are of the highest value for the garden or 
for cutting. The 
CuttivaTion of the plants is very simple, 
but it is well to bear in mind that very rich 
soils only tend to gross growth with, as a 


rule, considerable loss of flowers, and for this. 


reason no manure need be added to soil that 
has been deeply dug and in good condition. 
The plants are invariably a success in poor, 
stony soils, and readers having such soils 
should bear in mind these showy plants. All 
the varieties may be sown in the open ground 
in March or April, and in favoured localities 
seed may be sown in the autumn for pro- 
viding an early spring display. AgiG 


-explained reason, the subject of this nate is 


‘front of choice herbaceous borders, but 


“of various kinds have been compounded, 
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Heuchera brizoides 


OST flower-lovers are acquainted with ; 
the cherry-red Heuchera (H. san 


guinea), but I find that, for some u 


quite unknown to the majority of visitors 
here. It is the most desirable variety of the 
family. It is a splendid grower, flowers pro-_ 
fusely over a long period, has handsome 
metallic-brown foliage, while the long spikes 
of bloom are of a pleasing coral-pink shade, 
The culture of the plant is very simple. It 
can be increased by division in spring, but by 
far the most satisfactory method of propa= 
gation is by cuttings taken early in Septem= 
ber. These, if inserted in boxes of sandy 
compost and set in a cold frame, never fail toy 
root, and, if planted out early in April, bloom” 
quite well the first summer, Any moder= 
ately rich garden soil suits it. It is very” 
useful for about the second row from the 


grow it also in beds by itself, allowing 1 foot 
or so from plant to plant. It is an excellent 
subject for cutting, the long, elegant spikes 
of small flowers on wiry stems being so easily 
arranged. C. Brair. 

Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Heuchera sanguinea 


Much disappointment is frequently caused 
by the shy-flowering of Heuchera sanguinea, 
still one of the most-favoured of the Alum 
Roots. All kinds of expedients known to 
the gardener have been tried, and generally 
without the least improvement. Composts 


shady and sunny positions ‘have been utilised, 
copious waterings, and the reverse by shelter= 
ing the plant from rain, have all been tried 
in order to induce the plant to flower mo 
freely. Yet in too many cases only a spil 
or two rewards the gardener, who frequent 
gives this Heuchera up in despair. Plan 
have even been pulled to pieces and replanted 
in single crowns, with the same result. 

It appears evident, however, that there are 
shy and free-flowering forms of Heuchera 
sanguinea. Some may still recollect the 
illustrations of this plant which appeared 
about the time of its introduction, and which 
they have imagined to be created by the 
fertile imagination of the catalogue illust 
tors. Yet one learns that the plants fi 
introduced from the Andes were really 
free-flowering as these pictures showed, a 
that it was subsequent importations_ whi 
proved such shy bloomers. Whether the 
variety called ‘‘ Walker’s variety ’’ is a scion 
of the original stock I cannot say, but it has 
at least a much more floriferous ‘habit tha 
most of the plants of H. sanguinea in com 
merce, and is worth securing by admirers of 
this Heuchera. When we get a good form 
it is really fine with its many spikes. of red 
flowers above its pleasing- leaves. A good 
soil suits it best, but, after all, the main 
thing is to secure a free-flowering variety. 

; ; S. ARNOTT. | 


Sweet Peas at Stowmarket 3 


There is probably not a single garden love 
in the country who does not acknowledge th 
charm of Sweet Peas and their outstanding 
value in the embellishment of the garden 
well as for the provision of sheaves of » 
lightful flowers for the room vases. Ni 
theless, there are some of us to whom tH 
extraordinary fascination which this planl 
exercises over its worshippers north ame 
south, east and west, is almost inexplicable 
Among my very numerous friends who aft 
lovers of the Queen of annuals none has the 
fever in more virulent form than Mr. A. 
Garrod, of Lime Tree Place, Stowmark 
and that he is a very real Sweet Pea man 1 
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es ; 

proved by the fact that he is a member of the 
Committee of the National Sweet Pea 
Society. He has Roses and Shirley Poppies 
just as he has Peas and Potatoes, and they 
show no signs of neglect, but it is obvious 
| that the Sweet Peas are the only things that 
count. At business daily, it is safe to say 
) that from October to the end of the flowering 
| season he spends three parts of his spare time 
| among them. The -collection comprises 15 
! varieties, which are Advance, George 
_Shawyer, Roval Scot, Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock, 
| Rosemary, Royal Purple, Valentine, Rosy 


N a large scale, and in the open air, the 
obvious method of watering is by irriga- 
tion, and though, thanks to our climate, 
the need for general irrigation is not con- 
stant, it is the greatest problem that growers 
| in other and hotter countries are confronted 
| with. Comparatively speaking, there is but 
| little of it done here, but where it is done 
‘ocular demonstration is afforded as to its 
value, and how really profitable it would 
| prove if it were more generally resorted to. It 
is, of course, not everywhere applicable, but 
| those crops which, by their nature and value, 
could best profit by it, ought to be grown in 
) positions where it could conveniently be ap- 
| plied, viz., on accessible and fairly level 
| ground. 

| IRRIGATION BY GRAVITATION AND OVERHEAD. 
/ —Long before gravitation was known as a 
/ science it was known and practised as a fact. 
| Ancient civilisations were using it in much 
| the same way as, in the same countries, they 
| are using it to-day. We know that in one 
| great province of India 82 per cent. of the 
| cultivated land is made fertile by irrigation, 
‘and that in the north-west provinces of the 
U.S.A. at least 32 per cent. is similarly made 
workable. In the south of Europe ancient 
-and modern systems are.seen at work; the 
chief differences is the way in which the 
water is lifted to a convenient elevation ; but 
“in these days of rams, of force and centri- 
‘fugal pumps and other mechanical devices, 
the difficulties disappear. 

In farming some land near to certain 
‘sewage works we thought to take advantage 
of the effluent, and for our purpose built a 
brick and cement bank at a suitable elevation 
‘into which the effluent was pumped through 
pipes. There was an outlet on every side of 
ae tank which could be opened and closed. 
“We cut various shallow channels to convey 
| the liquid to all parts of the field, and found 
that this system was as efficient as it was 
simple. And this practically explains the 
whole matter so far as it applies to fairly level 
ground. Where the land is not level, and 
| gravitation is not to be relied upon, an over- 
head system of irrigation can be arranged 
‘a rough perforated pipes, much as the old- 
fashioned watering carts spread the water in 
he days of our youth. This is a more expen- 
sive method, one which can be used under 
glass or in the open, but the cost more than 
justifies itself within a very short period. 

Hip LEE LABOUR-SAVING HOSE.—A very popular 
Way of watering to-day, especially by glass- 
ouse horticulturists, is with the hose. It is. 
convenient and easily worked system, but 
it is scarcely as efficient as one could wish. 
Possibly there is no other method of watering 
‘quite so economical as this, which, however, 
in our judgment, can only be considered safe 
_ when the business end of the hose is held by 
flag man. Houses containing thousands 
| of pot plants are satisfactorily treated, and 
% ough this mass treatment may mean the 
artyrdom of a small percentage of plants, 
yhat is saved in labour more than counter- 
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Morn, Royal Sovereign, Powerscourt, Austin 
Frederic Improved, W. J. Unwin, Sultan, 
Constance Hinton, and Matchless, and out 
of 13 exhibits they have won for him one 
dozen prizes, of which, nine were firsts, in 
open classes at Colchester, Ipswich, and 
Woolpit, including the handsome challenge 
cup presented for competition at the last- 
named show by the Rev. the Hon. L. C. F. 
Morgan-Grenville, Master of Kinloss. All 
will agree that this is a praiseworthy record 
for Sweet Peas grown on an open vallotment. 
East ANGLIAN. 


Problems of Watering 


Water, given in right quantities at the right time, ts the very soul of cultivation 


balances that. The watering of Chrysanthe- 
mums and Carnations in pots can be done 
with the hose provided the nozzle is held near 
enough to fill each pot with water gently 
applied, for to apply it foreibly is to waste the 
greater part of the water. Tomato growers 
invariably use the hose, and perhaps this is 
the most satisfactory crop to water by this 
method; in fact, no other system would be 
possible if the houses are large and expected 
to be profitable. In principle it is suspect, in 
practice it is almost indispensable. 

LAWN SPRINKLERS.—Those of varied de- 
signs solve the problem of keeping the Grass 
green or of wetting any piece of ground, 
planted or unplanted, when it becomes neces- 
sary. It matters little what design is 
adopted, for it does the same thing, only in 
its own way. To turn ona steady flow to be 
delivered by rotating delivery pipes, and leave 
it in order to attend to other matters is 
nothing short of a boon; but here it’ generally 
means that the apparatus is connected to a 
stand pipe belonging to the local water- 
works. Away from that source of supply the 
delivery could only come with a_ sufficient 
force from a large tank at a considerable 
elevation, and for that reason it is chiefly to 
be commended to urban users. In country 


houses, where the household and other sup- 





Delphinium Statuaire Rude 
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plies have to be pumped up, the sprinklers 
can be attached, but very often when the lawn 
stands in need of its services the supply is so 
short that the lawn simply has to go without. 
THE UNIVERSAL WATERING-POT.—Now we 
come to the closer and more intimate method 
of watering, whereby the plant, or whatever 
it is, is treated individually, by far the most 
efficient and most universal method. For 
plants in pots*there is no other really safe 
method. While not economical where 
thousands of plants have to be dealt with, it 
is applicable to the largest as well as the 
smallest subjects. From cuttings in a forcing 
pit and young stock in thimble pots up to 
specimen Fuchsias and Roses and what not, 
the watering-pot is the one utensil for 
universal use. But it is not a ‘ fool-proof ” 
utensil at all, and needs to be used with dis- 
crimination and care. Many thousands of 
plants are killed every year through being 
watered when no water was required, and 
this, unfortunately, as much in summer as in 
winter. The odd boy is useful in his place, 
but he is not in his place directing the spout 
of the watering-can. Too often it is left to 
him, and he is often trusted to water plants 
before he is trusted to crock the flower pots 
or mix the compost to go into them. It would 
be difficult to collect reliable data as to the 
losses occasioned through faulty watering, 
but if they could be collected and exposed we 
should many of us be astonished. For the 
chief problem of watering is the man who is 
doing it whether we overlook the fact or not. 
MOISTURE AS FINE AS DEW.—There is yet 
one small but useful implement used in water- 
ing. The term does not always and neces- 
sarily mean the pouring of water on the roots 
of plants. Sometimes, nay, often, the foliage 
needs water applied to it. Tiny seedlings 
sometimes need damping, for which even a 
small, fine-rosed watering can is too coarse. 
For these, and/for all those many things de- 
manding it, such as Roses, Peaches, Vines, 
Palms, and a multitude of others, the syringe 
is the indispensable implement. This can be 
made to disperse moisture as fine as the dew, 
ora heavy and well-directed force to wash 
not only the foliage but to cleanse the sur- 
roundings of every vestige of filth. We have 
been always impressed with the “ grateful” 
appearance of plants, Vines, or trees, after 
they have been well syringed, and we are sure 
if people would only observe the effects they 


- would make a much freer use of this invalu- 


able implement. 

Plants exposed to the natural influences of 
the open air are far less exacting than plants 
in the artificial conditions of the glass-house, 
and thus it comes about that these latter are 
more susceptible to harm if the watering be 
faulty. If we systematically bore these things 
in mind some of the problems of watering 
would soon solve themselves. 


Delphinium Statuaire Rude 
[sims year I have devoted considerable 


time and attention to the stately Del- 

phiniums, including many of the newer 
varieties. There is one variety that stands 
out from-all others by reason of its tall, hand- 
some spikes and the delicate colour of its 
large semi-double flowers. I refer to 
Statuaire [Rude. 

To see this variety in the flower border in 
early morning or in the evening with the sun 
just touching the tall, pale lavender spikes of 
bloom is a sight not easily to be forgotten. 

Unfortunately, this variety is of somewhat 
delicate constitution. It does not increase 
readily, and for that reason, presumably, it 
does not appear in quite a number of hardy 
plant catalogues. But it is, indeed, a glori- 
ous variety, and I would not be without it 
even if it is slow to increase. Costc Ke 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Chrysanthemums 

Place in rows in the open, standing the pots 
on a bed of ashes. Those intended to pro- 
duce large blooms must be securely staked, 
otherwise important growths may be torn 
away by rough winds, In staking such 
plants allowance must be made for their final 
development, and to do this successfully a 
knowledge of the varieties is most essential. 
Bush plants should be given at least three 
stakes to each plant, others being added as 
required, although it is unwise to spike the 
ball of earth with pointed stakes too fre- 
quently, as it stands to reason that with the 


mass of roots so confined many must be 
damaged and the growth of the plant 
checked. Arrange the plants so that one of 


the stakes may be secured to a stout wire 
strained from end to end of the row and sup- 
ported by stout posts, which should stand 
4 feet out of the ground. Encourage growth 
and cleanliness by syringing the plants freely 
on late afternoons, and do not allow them to 
suffer from lack of moisture at their roots at 
any time. Earwigs will now be troublesome. 
Old Bean-stalks cut into pieces 9 inches long 
are quite effective traps if placed between the 
stake and growth. 


Peaches under glass 

Curtail the water supply to trees ripening 
their fruits and cease syringing overhead. 
At no time, however, must such trees be per- 
mitted to become unduly dry at the roots, 
otherwise dropping of the fruits will be 
serious. Peaches and Nectarines occupying 
tubs and pots, and which have been cleared 
of their fruits, should be stood in the open. 
Where it is not possible to find a position 
which is sheltered from rough winds the re- 
ceptacles should be sunk into the ground to 
half their depth to prevent their being blown 
over. 


Plants under glass 

All shrubs used for forcing, and which have 
been growing in the fruit houses, may now 
be transferred to the open, plunging the pots 
up to the rims in ashes, and thus economis- 
ing in watering. | Azaleas (Indian), Camel- 
lias, Genistas, and similar plants: should be 
given a partially-shaded position, such as that 
afforded by a north wall or tree; and be 
syringed freely both morning and afternoon. 


Kitchen garden 

Make the final sowing of spring Cabbage, 
sowing the seed in drills 1 foot apart. Early 
Feltham and Meins No. 1 are reliable kinds. 
Onions and Carrots will derive much benefit 
from light dustings of lime and soot during 
showery weather, and if mildew appears dust 
the leaves over with flowers of sulphur when 
damp. Autumn-sown Onions. should be 
lifted as the foliage ripens and the bulbs 
laid out on a sunny piece of ground in order 
to prepare them for storing in a cool shed. 


Flower garden 

Attend frequently to the training and regu- 
lating of climbing plants, many of which are 
now in bloom yet growing vigorously and in 
many instances in need of additional sup- 


ports. Staking and cleaning also demand 
constant attention. Keep the soil moved 


among Roses and flowering plants, and re- 
move the old blooms frequently. Clip over 
edging plants which have ceased to bloom, 
and where these are getting at all straggling 
cut them back severely: and thus encourage a 
more stocky growth from the base. 
E. Margnaom. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


6 6 
Midland Counties 

Figs 

As soon as the earliest pot trees are cleared 
of their fruits gradually inure them to full 
exposure by increasing the ventilation. Fire- 
heat will only be necessary to prevent the 
temperature falling below 60 degs. This will 
prevent the embryo Figs from getting too for- 
ward. Afford full exposure to light, cease 
pinching, and remove all Figs which have 
advanced beyond the bud. When the trees 
have become sufficiently hardened remove the 
roof lights or plunge the pots in ashes in a 
warm situation. In the earliest-planted 
houses stopping should now cease and the 
points of the shoots be allowed to remain 
near to the roof-glass, this helping their 
maturity. 
Fruit garden 

The layering of Strawberry runners for 
making a new plantation should now be well 
in hand. Avoid over-watering the layers, but 
see that they do not suffer from lack of it. 
Afford them a shady position for a few days 
after being detached from the plants, after 
which they should again be fully exposed to 
the sun. Cut back the shoots of Apples at- 
tacked by mildew to. about 1 inch below the 
part affected and burn the prunings. Care 
should be exercised at this season to ensure 
that wall trees do not suffer from lack of 
moisture at the roots. In the event of con- 
tinued dry weather Strawberries, Rasp- 
berries, and Loganberries will require much 
attention in this direction. Watering should, 
as far as possible, be carried out with the 
declining sun. Continue summer-pruning, 
and keep the hoe working freely. 


Flower garden 


The layering of Border Carnations should 


be attended to at this season. Use light, 
sandy soil as a rooting medium to promote 
free development of roots. Should. earwigs 
prove troublesome among Dahlias_ traps 
should be set for this pest and examined early 
each morning. Due attention should con- 
stantly be given to the removal of dead 
flowers, not only to prevent an untidy ap- 
pearance, but to prolong the flowering period 
as long as possible. The shoots which have 
flowered on dwarf Roses should be cut back 
to a promising bud, which in many cases 
will already have started into growth. 


Herbs 


Herbs which are required for winter use 
should be cut while dry and hung in the sun 


. for a day or so before being transferred to a 


dry, airy structure. Cut the various subjects 
just as they are coming into flower, when 
they should have the fullest flavour and re- 
tain it better. 


Kitchen garden 
Vegetable Marrows planted in frames 
should now be growing freely, and the re- 
moval of the frames may be necessary to 
allow further extension. Continue to stop 
the shoots at the fourth or fifth leaf. Keep 
the plants well supplied with water and 
afford weak liquid-manure occasionally. 
Available frames may well be utilised by 
making a sowing of early dwarf Peas. 
Afforded the protection of lights later in the 
season this should prove a useful crop. To 
keep up a supply of young Carrots sow in 
frames, although the lights will not be re- 
quired until later in the season. In »warm, 
sheltered districts, however, these sowings 
may well be made in the open. 
A.i J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


plantation may be put at from seven to 10 


‘rain clear of the pots, and, even after a day 
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Scotland | 
Hardy fruit . ; 


The young growths of Raspberry canes 
now become prominent, and it is advisable to 
thin these out to some extent. Retain, of 
course, all the strongest canes for the pro 
vision of next season’s crop—these, ulti- 
mately, being reduced to the desired number, 
Should a new plantation be meditated, some 
of the canes, lifted with good roots, may be 
laid in by the heels in a cool place for this 
purpose. The profitable life of a Raspberr 







































years, according to the quality of the soil. 
Superlative yet remains the best all-round 
Raspberry in cultivation. On some soils7 
Strawberries of the more modern type are 
not satisfactory, and in such cases the dis- 
appointed grower might, with advantage,” 
plant that old variety Viscountess Hericart 
de Thury. It is not much valued nowadays, 
but those who have a difficult soil to deal with” 
will find it very satisfactory. Now that the 
fruits are large enough to show up it is found” 
that the Plum crop is variable, some trees) 
being heavily laden, while others bear \but) 
scantily. In the case of the first some) 
thinning can be done, and it would be 
judicious to assist such trees with a mixture 
of nitrate of soda and superphosphate of lime. 


Chrysanthemums j 


These now begin to grow away strongly, 
and to prevent damage it is very necessary to 
attend to the staking in good time. Water- 
ing, as yet, ought to be very carefully done, 
for there is a danger that large pots contain-) 
ing a good bulk of soil may be overwatered, | 
and, as a result, souring will follow. A good. 
sprinkling overhead after sunny days is wel-) 
comed by the plants, and it is avr able eee 
after a very wet day, to see that each in- 
dividual has sufficient moisture. The large, 
leaves of some Chrysanthemums throw the 


of rain, the soil in such cases may be almost) 


dry. Border varieties should be regularly, 
secured to their stakes as growth is now 
rapid. | 
Vineries i 


Houses in which crops are ripe or ripening 
must be well ventilated.. At the same time, 
draughts are undesirable, and the ventilators, 
in span-roofed houses running north and 
south must be worked with judgment. Any 
bunches in which the berries appear to be 
packed may be relieved, but careful work 
with the scissors is necessary. It is seldom 
that Muscats require double thinning, but oc- 
casionally it pays to look over Lady Hutt, 
Gros Colman, Gros Maroc, and Muscat Ham- 
burgh a second time. Muscat of Alexandria 
occasionally sets thinly, but even skeleton 
bunches have a habit of filling out into very 
creditable pieces. 

























Vegetable garden 


Now that the longest day is past, growth 
among vegetables will be more rapid. Celery 
grows quickly when the nights lengthen out 
and. become cooler—although, one may say; 
we have had no summer yet, save a few 
intensely hot days at uncertain intervals. The 
breadths of winter vegetables ought to be 
looked over occasionally, any casualties from 
slugs or mice being made good. Turnips 
may be'freely sown. The old Chirk Castle 
Black Stone is an excellent variety and very 
hardy. Spinach or Spinach substitutes should 
be freely sown, and a preliminary sowing of 
early Cabbage seed is now due. This need 
not be too large. W. McG.. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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naa IDLANDER’S ” advocacy (page 
418) of the orthodox system of 

Leek culture is admirably ex- 

ressed, but fails to convert me. Where 
“good manure is at a high premium and 
labour is severely limited both must be con- 
erved for the real necessaries instead of be- 
ng partially or wholly expended on the un- 
ecessaries. The quantity of manure re- 
‘quired for Celery and Leek trenches’ js 
comparatively great, and even with quick and 
willing labour the time occupied is consider- 
“able ; ‘far more, indeed, than we can afford. 
Freely admitting that there is no loss of 
“quality ‘with increase of size, I maintain that 
‘the greater size is not compensated 
‘adequately and, therefore, I grow Leeks on 
‘the flat and Celery in beds, bleaching the 
latter with boards. 
cultivated, in excellent heart, and water is 
given as required to keep the plants on ithe 
“move. I can grow far more on a given area 
of ground, ensure a quality at which no one 
has vet cavilled, arid lose in size alone. Has 
‘“ Midlander ’”” grown Leeks after Celery in 
trenches? The finest specimens of this de- 
licious and indispensable winter vegetable 
(except those produced by northern Leek en- 
thusiasts, who are as much monomaniacs as 
the miners. who strive for Gooseberries 
weighing 1 lb. or so) I have ever seen were 










on the flat after Celery; no manure was © 


worked in, but water was given, plus a 
special feed now and again, and _ bleaching 
§} was done with brown paper. They were per- 
§ fect Leeks, nearly twice as big as those we 
have, and ‘the quality—well, ours are good, 
but those were a feast of exquisite flavour. 
If the manure was.at command I should use 
# it in trenches for Celery and follow with 
§} Leeks after breaking the area down, but it is 
# not, and since economy is writ largely and 
# freely all round me and preached in and out 
of season at me I must continue on my 
i) heterodox lines. East ANGLIAN. 


Tomatoes for health 


} = The following article, written on behalf of 
} the British Glasshouse Produce Marketing 
§ Association by Dr. B. P. Allinson, is very in- 
teresting, as dealing with the food and 


























- The Tomato, which is just now at the 
“zenith of its season, is one of the most bene- 
4 ficial and valuable fruits that we possess. Its 
outstanding properties are: Easy digestibility, 
J absolute harmlessness, low sugar’ content, 
and the presence of a fair proportion of malic 
; acid. Because it is easily digestible, it can 
be taken by even the most dyspeptic if eaten 
in the proper way. It should be eaten pre- 
erably raw or steamed or stewed or baked in 
very little water, and with brown bread. 
hese two together make a good meal. For 
the more robust digestions the Tomato can 
e made into salad with onion or garlic, oil, 
d lemon-juice dressing. This dish should 
allowed to stand a few hours before it is 
aten. The whole of the Tomato is edible. 
} The pips do not cause indigestion, nor can 

they cause appendicitis. Small children can 
take Tonratoes safely and with advantage 
from the age of 18 months. Their low sugar 
content enables them to be eaten by those 
who should avoid sugar. Thus, in eczema, 
psoriasis, diabetes, and all inflammatory or 
forming diseases they replace other fruit 
beneficially. On account of its malic acid con- 
tent the Tomato is good for ailments where 
there is retention of lime or magnesia in the 
stem. Thus, it is not only permissible 
t an aid to cure in stone of the kidney or 
ee in gravel, and in conditions 


The sites are thoroughly 
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Leeks growing on the flat 


where the urine is too alkaline. It is 
good in cases of arterial thickening and also 
beneficial for the uric acid affections. 

Though the best fruit is that ripened out 
of doors and on the plant, Tomatoes are not 
a dependable outdoor crop in this country on 
account of our climate, and we rely almost 
entirely for our supplies on fruit grown under 
glass, an industry which has attained very 
big proportions in Britain with the increase 
in popularity of the Tomato. The Tomato 
that is grown under glass, as in Britain, is 
better than the foreign Tomato. , 


Certified seed potatoes 


The various Orders which have been issued 
by the Ministry of Agriculture during recent 
years under the Destructive Insects and Pests 
Acts for the Control of Plant Diseases and 
Insect Pests have been based on what may 
be called a ‘‘ clean seed ’’ policy—t.e., a policy 
by means of which purchasers of nursery 
stocks, bulbs, etc., may be given some 
assurance that these are free from the more 
serious diseases and pests to which such 
stocks, etc., are liable. Last year it was 
decided to extend the ‘‘ clean seed ’’ policy to 
the control of wart disease of Potatoes, and 
this was effected by embodying in the Wart 
Disease of Potatoes Order, 1923, a require- 
ment that all Potatoes planted, except ‘‘ own 
supplied ’’ seed, and all Potatoes sold for 
planting must be the subject of an official cer- 
tificate. 

The certificates specified by the Order, as 
regards Potatoes grown in England and 
Wales, are :— 

(a) That the Potatoes are grown on land 
believed by the Ministry to be free from wart 
disease ; or 

(b) That the crop has been inspected, and 
that on such inspection wart disease was not 
found to exist; or 

(c) That the Potatoes were inspected while 
growing and found to be of an approved im- 
mune variety, true to type and reasonably 
free from rogues. 

Growers of Potatoes who intend to sell their 
crops for seed, and who desire to avail them- 
selves of the facilities offered by the Ministry 
for the certification of their growing crops, 
under (c) above, should make application for 
inspection before July 31st. Forms for this 
purpose may be obtained from the Ministry’s 
Offices at No. 10, Whitehall, Place, S.W. 1. 


_ These should be filled in and returned with a 


remittance at the rate of 2s. 6d. for every acre 
or part of an acre to be examined. Growers 
who intend to sell their crops for seed, but 
who do not desire to obtain a purity certifi- 
cate, should apply to the Ministry for a 
“clean land”’ certificate under (a) above. 


Mushrooms in Tomato beds 


I know it is a fact that many cultivators 
have gathered good crops of Mushrooms 
from such beds as those. of Melons and 
Cucumbers where the mycelium has been 
healthy and the heat suitable for its spread- 
ing freely. During the past few years I have 
had crops of Mushrooms in my Tomato beds, 
the spawn being in some manure obtained 
from farm stables. Last autumn I required 
Mushrooms and constructed a very. suitable 
bed. The whole of the surface was white 
with the mycelium threads, but the tempera- 
ture was too cold for Mushrooms to form. 
So during this spring I purposely used the 
manure for Tomato crops, spreading the sur- 
face portion of the manure-bed evenly over 
the Tomato beds along with other manure. 
I expected a crop of Mushrooms and have 
obtained it—a really fine one. Probably, as 


the plants require more water now, its ap- 
plication will destroy the spawn, which is 
still plentiful. Gre, GcBe 


Planting out winter greens in 
dry weather 


Where winter greens have yet to be planted 
out into final quarters and the weather is 
dry it is always best to puddle them in, first 
watering the bed where they have been 
pricked out and lifting each plant separately. 
By this method plants are more likely to 
take hold of-the soil and become established 
quicker than if simply dibbled into dry ground 
and left to take their chance. W. F. D. 


Feeding Tomatoes 


Tomatoes are making rapid progress, and 
every effort should be m nade to help the fruit 
to ripen quickly. To this end mulches of 
turf and manure can be given, and also a 
change of stimulant. Where. plants are 
grown on the long rod system it is essential 
that they be gone over every two or three 
days and the ‘side shoots removed. Rather 
than cut the leaves which are apt to hide the 
fruit it is better to tie them back so that sun 
may reach the trusses of fruit. DERBY. 


Potatoes into Canada 


The Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries 
has been asked by the Canadian Department 
of Agriculture to warn emigrants that 
Potatoes grown in Great Britain must not be 
taken to Canada for planting. The importa- 
tion of all European Potatoes into Canada is 
entirely prohibited. 
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Perpetual Carnations 


early-rooted plants to be shifted into 
5-inch pots, and those who have not at- 
tended to this should see that» they do not 
become starved or potbound in the 3-inch pot. 
Many growers at this date do not trouble to 
employ the 5-inch pot, but use one of 6 inches 
in diameter for final potting. The practice is a 
good one so long as care is taken not to 
overwater before the plants become estab- 
lished. While it is not essential to crock the 
3-inch pot it is absolutely necessary to see 
that this is done in the final potting. Firm 
potting is one of the points to ensure good 
plants. One cannot pot firmly unless the 
pots are well drained. A 3 inch of coarse 
bones at the bottom of the pot, rather lumpy 
open soil, four parts chopped, not. sifted, 
turfy loam, one part well-rotted stable 
manure, a quarter part sand, and, if possible 
to obtain it, a quarter part mortar-rubble, 
enable one to pot firmly. 
THE FINAL poTTiING.—Correct potting is 
really of great importance, for it is in this 
soil that the plant makes its growth for 


Te rapid progress has enabled young 
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neither is it desirable to cut back into mature 
and ripe wood. If the work is done early in 
the day the shoots snap off fairly easily. 


While some may have the early-rooted 
plants referred to, it is not inferred that one’s 
plants must, or should be, as early as this. 
Many good growers prefer later-rooted 
plants, which, in their opinion, make ulti- 
mately better winter-flowering plants if 
grown rapidly at all stages than the very 
early ones, which are so liable to get hard 
and stunted in the first few months of their 
life in winter. For this reason, and also be- 
cause in very early spring many amateurs 
have not an ideal place to receive young 
stock, it is not a bad plan to defer the recep- 
tion of such until about now. When they 
are received, however, they should be dealt 
with at once, and when one contemplates 
getting young plants, soil for the final potting 
should be prepared at once if not already 
done. 


YOUNG STOCK FOR BEDDING.—For planting 
in the open next spring it is not too late to 





The flowering£ofZAllium rosenbachianum 
An imposing garden plant sometimes sent for identification 


winter flowers. The soil should neither be 
too dry nor so moist that it chings to the 
hands when pressed. The plant, when 
potted, should be put deep enough so that 
when the last handful of soil is added the ball 
of the plant is level with it or but a fraction 
lower. 

Before the pot is entirely filled with soil, the 
ball of the plant being potted should be 
gently squeezed so that it nearly, but not 
quite, falls asunder. This enables the young 
plant to get hold of the fresh soil and more 
quickly establish itself. During potting, care 
should be taken not to mix varieties, a good 
plan being to divide the sorts with sticks 
between the pots unless each plant is 
separately labelled. If they have not already 
been staked this should be done at once, as if 
deferred the young growths easily get broken 
and the plants spoilt. 

THE NEXT STOPPING.—We have been talk- 
ing of early-rooted plants which have been 
stopped some time. Some little time after 
potting a second stopping should be given; 
that is to say, when the shoots are 6 inches 
or 8 inches long. ‘These are broken back 
into firm but brittle wood (about half the 
length of the shoot). It is quite wrong to 
pinch the tops or soft tips of the growth, 


take cuttings. These make short, bushy 
plants which, if stopped finally in autumn, 
make more suitable plants for the following 
spring than early-rooted cuttings. Cuttings 
put in at this date must be heavily shaded 
and kept moist or they will wilt and die. 
When potted up they must likewise be kept 
shaded until established. Only the 3-inch 
with a final potting into a 5-inch pot is 
needed with plants of this type. 

It will be noted that the quicker plants 
grow the more water they require and the 
more frequently they can be fed. So quickly 
do they grow that plants which have been 
but recently staked need further attention in 
this respect. To this have to be added the 
disbudding of flower shoots and a constant 
watch for green-fly. 

An interesting point about some of the 
varieties is the development of perfume. 
Some which lost this charming feature again 
acquire the spicy fragrance which has made 
the Carnation one of the most popular of 
flowers. It isa pity that with some varieties 
this is only available during the late spring, 
summer, and early autumn. Growers and 
raisers of new varieties are now turning their 
attention to developing perfume, and not 
without success. LAURENCE J. Cook. 




















































Allium rosenbachianum 


HERE are many beautiful and imposing 
[atiums which, in the course of time, are 

sure to be widely grown in flower gar- 
dens. Mr. E. A. Bowles has a remarkable — 
collection of Alliums in his interesting garden — 
at Myddelton House, Waltham Cross, where — 
the giant flower-heads are always greatly ad- 
mired by visitors. The accompanying illus-_ 
tration might at first sight be taken for a™ 
crop of Onions that had gone to seed. In~ 
reality, it is the flowering of Allium rosen- 
bachianum, one of the most imposing of all 
the species. It grows about 4 feet in height, 
with large globular heads of- purplish-lilac 
flowers, and is generally considered one of — 
the best of the genus, from a decorative point — 
of view, in flower borders. Within the last — 
few weeks we have received specimens of — 
this handsome Allium for identification. A” 
few years ago it was shown in quantity at ~ 
Chelsea with most pleasing effect.. The 
plant was greatly admired, and, in con-— 
sequence, soon found its way into many gar-__ 
dens, where its name has since been lost or 
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The vapourer moth (Orgyia antiqua) 

Last year I wrote you about a Pyracantha © 
which was annually stripped while another, — 
4o feet away, was untouched. You were un-— 
able to suggest anything without seeing the © 
pest, therefore I enclose spray and cater- 
pillars. W. Musson. @& 


[The caterpillars of this moth are harmful — 
to forest trees, fruit trees, garden plants, and © 
even to pot plants, and in some seasons are © 
very destructive. The food plants are very ~ 
numerous and embrace Pear, Plum, Apricot, — 
Sloe, Hawthorn, Apple, Strawberry, Moun- — 
tain Ash, Roses, Bilberry, Laurel, Mahonia, © 
Elm,* Willow, Poplar, Birch, Alder, Hazel,” 
Hornbeam, Beech, Oak, Ash, and Lime, ~ 
while there are records of severe infestation 
on Pine and Spruce. The caterpillars may — 
be found from May to September, and the ~ 
adult moths may be taken any time from the 
end of June up to and including September, © 
The vapourer moth is found_in Europe, N. 
Africa, and Western Asia. In Europe and 
over Britain it is common, and is to be found 
in towns as ‘well as the country. = 

Tue MotH.—There is a marked difference 
between the male and female moths. The ~ 
male measures from 1 inch to 14 inches in 
expanse of wings. The body is brown, the 
wings ochreous or chestnut-brown, the fore” 
wings having dark markings. Near the © 
hind angle of each forewing is a somewhat — 
crescent-shaped clear -white spot. The 
antenne are double-combed. The female is’ 
yellow-grey in colour, hairy, and-unable to 
fly, the wings being reduced to mere stumps. 
The antenne are saw-like or single-combed- 

Eccs.—The eggs are whitish-grey in colour 
and are laid in great numbers. Examined 
with a lens they are seen to be round, but — 
somewhat flattened on the upper side. . 

CaTERPILLARS.—The 16-footed caterpillar 
presents a very gay appearance. It is very 
hairy, the underside yellowish. The full- 
grown caterpillar measures up to 2 inches. 

LirE-H1Story.—The male moths are active 
fliers, but the females are very sluggish. On 
issuing from the cocoon the female settles on 
the outside of the cocoon and, after pairing 
lays on and round the cocoon eggs up to 300 
and over. Some of these eggs hatch in a 
fortnight to three weeks, others taking 
longer, while some from the same laying 
may not give out their caterpillars until the 
next year in late spring. This means that all 
stages of the insect, from egg to adult, may 
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| be met with at the same time. 


| the tree. 


Two broods in the year are possible. 


on in the year, - 
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‘the females are wingless, attack 


enemies, 
_and destroyed. 


tion of 1 lb. of Paris Green to 200 gallons o 


‘water would poison the food of the cater- 


pillars.] 
Shot-hole fungus 


~ I would be much obliged if you would 
‘kindly tell me.what disease the enclosed 
I picked them from 

































‘Laurel leaves have got. 


a friend’s Laurel hedge. Is Ags 


‘one of the shot-hole fungi 


-circumcissa). 
affected leaves. 


deep clear blue liquid should result. 
when it is ready for use. 
week. ] 


Celery-fly 
‘insecticide or Quassia Extract. 


I if persevered with. 


Obituary 
DR. ROBERT KIDSTON. 


“which took place a few days ago. 
fossil plants, 
iteresting garden at his 
Stirling, 
alpine and border plants. 


~ MR. LUKE FRASER. 


and other shows. 
exhibited successfully himself. 


and the family in their bereavement. 


: The young 
caterpillars, after hatching, scatter all over 
. When the caterpillars are full fed 
| they spin their cocoons, these being attached 
| to leaves or twigs or crevices in the bark. 
If the 
| eggs that have over-wintered hatch in the 
early part of May pupation of the resulting 
caterpillars may take place in time for a 
‘second brood of moths by September. On 
the other hand, there may be only one genera- 


PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES.—The 
‘best way to fight the vapourer moth is (1) to 
destroy the egg masses with the cocoons. 
(2) It should be borne in mind that, as 
' may 
‘be expected to repeat itself in the same 
locality and with an increased number of 
(3) Where the caterpillars have got 
‘to work they should be shaken off the plants 
(4) Spraving the plant where 
practicable with Paris Green in the propor- 


. hecessary, 


_ [The Laurel leaves have been attacked by 
(Cercospora 
Pick off and burn all the 

It would also be well to re- 
“move the surface soil to the depth of an inch 
Or so, so as to be sure that no spores are left. 
Spray the Laurels with an ammoniacal solu- 
‘tion of copper made as follows :—Take 1 oz. 
of carbonate of copper and make it into a 
thin paste with a little water, then add 13 
pints of the strongest ammonia to it slowly. 
‘When all the copper carbonate is dissolved a 
This 
should be diluted with 9 gallons of water, 
Spray three times, 
‘or oftener if necessary, with intervals of a 


'_ (G. Crouch).—A good antidote for Celery- 
‘fly is to spray the leaves frequently with Abol 
Dusting the 
leaves with soot in the early morning when 
“they are moist with dew is a good deterrent 


Those interested in scientific botany will 
ar with deep regret of the death of Dr. 
obert Kidston, of Clarendon Place, Stirling, 
Dr. 
Kidston was recognised as an authority on 
but his interest in flowers was 

ery deep also, and he had. a charming and 
es residence in 
where he cultivated many good 


~ General regret will be felt by gardeners and 
others in Dumfriesshire at the sudden death 
“at the age of 74 of Mr. Luke Fraser, for many 
“years gardener at Craigielands, Moffat, on 
July rth. Mr. Fraser was widely recognised 

an able gardener, and his services as a 
udge were much appreciated at many local 
iT He also, in earlier years, 
He was. very 
| highly respected, and the sympathy of all who 
knew him will be extended to Mrs. Fraser 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


National Dahlia Society 


At a recent meeting of the Committee of 
the above Society the Honorary Secretary re- 
ported that Her Royal Highness Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, had graciously 


consented, if then in town, to open the 


Annual Exhibition of Dahlias, to be held on 
September roth next in the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W., and the announcement was 
received with cheers. The Honorary Secre- 
tary added that the Right Hon. Lord 
Lambourne, President of the ‘R.H.S., had 
kindly undertaken to be in attendance, and 
that as many members of the Council of the 
Royal Horticultural Society as could con- 
veniently do so had also promised to be 
present. 

A list of prominent horticulturists, pro- 
fessional and amateur, to be invited to attend 
the function was compiled, and the Honorary 
Secretary was authorised to add thereto if 
and he received instructions to 
make every possible arrangement with a view 
to the ceremony and exhibition being a com- 
plete success: 

The Honorary Secretary reported that, in 
compliance with instructions received at a 
previous meeting, he had interviewed many 
florists in London, and that an old-established 
firm in Covent Garden and several prominent 
florists having places of business in fashion- 
able parts of the West End had undertaken 
to display,. throughout the season of flower- 
ing, cut Dahlia blooms, provided they were 
delivered at their respective places of business 
free of all cost. Several members of the 
Committee present, representing firms who 
,are large growers of Dahlias, readily con- 
sented to accept their share of the responsi- 
bility of supplying the necessary quantity of 
blooms, and the Honorary Secretary was 
directed to communicate with all trade 
growers, giving instructions as to the manner 
in which the blooms should be forwarded to 
the florists and urging them to realise that 
this was one of the finest opportunities ever 
presented of placing before the public the ex- 
cellent qualities of the modern Dahlia bloom 
as a flower for indoor decoration. 

The Honorary Secretary reported that he 
had enrolled 49 new members and _ that 
Dahlia fanciers residing not only in Great 
Britain, but in Ireland, Canada, Sweden, 
Holland, | Gonnecticut, U.S.A.,;~ Natal, 
Oregon, U.S.A., California, Queenstown, 
South Africa, and New Zealand had either 
been admitted as members or were, at the 
present time, in communication with him 
with a view to joining. 


Five members of the Committee were ap- 
- pointed to serve with five representatives to 


be elected by the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on the Joint 
Committee for the purpose of inspecting and 
reporting upon Dahlias sent to Wisley for 
trial. A number of expert Dahlia growers 
were provisionally appointed to act as judges 


at the annual exhibition to be held on Sep-. 


tember roth next. 

The Honorary Secretary reported as to the 
financial position of the Society, and the same 
was considered to be satisfactory. 

The Committee was of opinion that the 
most pessimistic members must admit that 
the prospects. of the Society were more 
favourable to-day than they have been at any 
time during recent years. They have reason 
to believe that the display of Dahlias in the 
Royal Horticultural Hall in September next 
would excel anything hitherto staged, and 
that that fact, coupled with the gracious pre- 
sence of Her Roval Highness Princess 
Louise, ‘Duchess of Argyll, should be the 


means, at no distant date, of making the. 
National Dahlia Society one of the most 
flourishing sectional horticultural societies in 
existence. 

We strongly advise all Dahlia enthusiasts 
to communicate with the Honorary Secre- 
tary; Mr. W. Stephens, 17, Elers Road, 
Ealing, ‘W. 13, who is sparing no effort to 
bring before the notice of the public the 
excellent qualities of this grand later summer 
and autumn flower. 


National Diploma in Horticulture 


The Royal Horticultural Society’s National 
Diploma in Horticulture has been awarded to 
the following as a result of the written and 
practical examinations for the diploma held 
this season :— 

SECTION I, GENERAL HorricuLTURE: Robert 
Wightman, aS; Watering Cottages, 
Aldeburgh; Charles P. Barrett, Monte Rosa, 
24, Granville Road, Bournemouth; Charles 
R. S, Gregory, 34, Leabourne Road, Stam- 
ford Hill, N. 16; Miss Grace E. Pollard, St. 
Leonards, Park Road, Edinburgh; and Miss 
Cecily M. Christy, 51, Broomfield Road, 
Chelmsford. 

SECTION 2, ‘HARDY FRUIT GROWING: Eric 
H. iM. Barker, Walton Villa, Long Ashton, 
Bristol; Jesse Amos, High Street, East Mall- 
ing, Kent; and Arthur Wm. Witt, Broom- 
field, Offham Road, West Malling. 

SECTION 6, GARDENING IN PuBLic PARKS: 
Gilbert J. W. Cule, 17, Palmerston Street, 
Moss Side, Manchester. 

SecTION 8, HorTICULTURAL. TEACHING: 
Robert Wightman, 35, Watering Cottages, 
Aldeburgh, Suffolk; Miss Grace E. Pollard, 
St. Leonards, Park Road, Edinburgh (these 
two candidates qualified also in Section 1). 

The following have also passed the pre- 
liminary examination and will be eligible to 
take the final examination when they have 
completed the necessary six years of practical 
experience in  gardening:—William  B. 
Pymont, Rodway Hill, Cannington, near 
Bridgwater; Miss Hilda Broadbent, Moor- 
land Place, Halifax; Alexander Turner, 23, 
Upper Leeson Street, Dublin; William H. 
Barker, G.I.F., Sarisbury Court, Swanwick, 
Southampton; Miss Helen M._ Richards, 
Studley College, Warwickshire; William J. 
Moyse, Sarisbury Court, Swanwick, South- 
ampton; Andrew M. Cumming, Streatham 
Hall Farm, Exeter, Devon; and Frederick 
Flippance, Lane End House, Shinfield, 
Reading. 


Choice Orchids at Tunbridge 
Wells Show: 


It would be very difficult to get together a 
choicer collection of ‘Orchids than the group 
set up by Messrs. Armstrong and Brown, of 
Tunbridge Wells, at the annual flower show 
held in that beautiful town. The plants were 
displayed to the best advantage, being care- 
fully arranged as regards colour and balance 
against their mossy background. 

To the extreme left of the group at the 
back of Orchids of shorter growth a fine 
plant of Thunia Brymeriana, with its Lily- 
like foliage and Cattleya-like flower, was 
placed, while to the extreme right the Lily- 
like Sobralia macrantha was to be seen. In 
between them appeared a superb row of 
Cattleyas alternating with long sprays of 
Odontoglossums. <A little in front of them 
we noted the striking Dendrobium thyrsi- 
florum, with its great racemes of hanging 
blossoms. ‘Their creamy-white petals and 
rich light orange lips quite lit up the picture. 
This Dendrobium had for its companion the 
large-flowered D. Dalhousieanum, with its 
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wonderful darkly-biotched Jabellum. Near 
them were to be found the deep mauve Leelio- 
Cattleya Padavia and Lelia tenebrosa, with 
petals of golden-bronze and lip of the deepest 
petunia-magenta. 

Perhaps the most beautiful of all in this 
wondrous mixed family was the Brasso- 
Cattleya Lemanne. The blossom has 
creamy-white petals and a great expanded 
labellum of pale rose tint quite 5 inches 
across and delicately fringed. The centre of 
the lip passes into yellow, into which the 
pink reticulates. The large, bold flower was 
a colour-symphony complete in itself. 


Keen competition for Challenge 
Cups at Windsor Rose Show 


As usual, there was keen competition for 
the King’s Cup for exhibition Roses. Frank 
Cant and Co., of Colchester, who were first 
at the National, succeeded in carrying off the 
trophy for 48 distinct blooms. D. Prior and 
Son, also of Colchester, the holders of the 
Cup, were placed second, and Ben Cant and 
Sons, from the same district, who have 
secured the trophy four times in Io years, 
were third. George Prince, of Longworth, 
Berks, was placed fourth, but he had the 
distinction of carrying off the N.R.S. silver- 
gilt medal for the best Rose in the show with 
an almost perfect George ‘Dickson, a dark 
crimson bloom. 

The Windsor Challenge Cup (presented by 
the Dean of Windsor, President of the 
Society) for 24 distinct blooms went to Capt. 
W. Jarratt Thorpe, of Gloucester, with Mr. 
F. Dennison, of Leamington Spa, second, 
and Mr. W. E. Moore, High Wycombe, third. 

The Prince of Wales’s Challenge Cup, in 
the open amateur class for Sweet Peas, at- 
tracted growers from all parts. This was 
again won by Lieut.-Col. Sir R. Baker, of 


Blandford, Major Geoffrey Lubbock (the 
holder), of Pangbourne, being second, and 


Sir John Smiley, of Basingstoke, third. 

The Windsor, Eton, and District Rose and 
Horticultural Society, which is under Royal 
patronage, had a miost successful show in 
every way. The ‘‘G. I.’’ medal for highest 
points in the cottagers’ section went to Mr. 
Alfred ‘May. 


Brockham 


The Brockham and Betchworth Horticul- 
tural Society has now been in existence a 
quarter of a century and .its show will be 
held on August 13. Several classes have 
been added to the schedule, including those 
for under gardeners. The Secretary is ask- 
ing members to exhibit as largely as possible, 
so that this ‘‘ quarter-of-a-century’’ show 
may be a record. 


Stourport 

The Stourport and District Horticultural 
Society is making excellent progress, and 
last year the membership totalled 330. Shows 
or lectures are held during each month of the 
three visits 


year, and there are generally 
arranged to well-known gardens in the 
vicinity or to large nurseries. On the first 


Saturday in July over 100 members and 
friends visited Hagley Hall Gardens, by kind 
permission of Viscount Cobham. The annual 
show this year will be held on August 5th in 
the meadow adjoining the Stourport Boat 
Club, and it is anticipated there will be a re- 
cord entry. The band of H.M. Life Guards 
has been engaged for the occasion. 


Tonbridge 


Mr. F. J. Tanton was successful in secur- 
ing the GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal for 
highest points among cottagers and allotment 
holders at the Tonbridge Gardeners’ and 
Amateurs’ Society Show. 
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Answers to ete ei. 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should ‘be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epirok of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each, As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
weck by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour ard size of the same kind greatly — 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake ta 
name only four varieties at a time. 








PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Roses failing 

Can you tell me what is affecting these 
Rose-stalks. The plants were beautifully 
healthy till a week ago, when suddenly this 
came. Something attacks the stalks at the 
first joint and seems’ to cut off the sap and the 
head drops. In some cases the tiny buds go 
the same and the w hole flower wilts and 


dies. der ey 


[The roots of your Roses have evidently got | 


into something they do not like. Besides 
keeping the surface of the ground about them 
well stirred, an application of lime-water 
might give pleasing results. It is suggested, 
too, that next winter a dressing of lime be 
given to the ground and thus’ take away a 
certain sourness. | 


Increasing Hydrangeas 


(M. J. B.)—Hydrangeas are easily propa- 
gated from cuttings, which should be pro- 
cured from plants that have stood outdoors 
in the sunshine and 
ripened their wood. Ht is futile to attempt to 
propagate from any but ripened’ wood. 
August is. the time for this, selecting sturdy 
shoots, each having, if possible, three pairs 
of leaves, cutting away the first pair and in- 
serting them firmly in separate pots filled 
with loam, with which plenty of sand has 
been incorporated. Place them in a frame 
and keep them close until rooting has begun. 
Keep them away from frost during the 
winter as they will in all probability lose all 
their leaves. 


Culture of Hydrangeas 


(S.)—These should be cut down as soon as 
they have done flowering. As soon as they 
have thrown up some fresh growth repot into 
a larger-sized pot in strong, holding loam 
with a little manure and sand. Press the soil 
down very firmly round the roots and, stand 
them in the open air. Abundance of water 
will be required during growth. When in 
the late autumn there is danger of frost re- 
move them to a pit from which it can be 
excluded. During the winter very little water 
will be required. As soon as active growth 
starts in the spring place the plants in a light, 
airy, and comfortably warm house and give 


_abundance of moisture at the roots and fre- 


quent soakings of liquid manure. Given this 
treatment Wes heads of flower should be 
forthcoming. 


Astilbes 


(W. Brownlow).—If you have a damp, 
shady corner, not suitable for flowering plants 
generally, try the Astilbes you refer to. In 
happier and_ their 
flowering season is considerably prolonged. 
In light soils and the full sun the silvery- 
white blooms are very liable to be tarnished. 
We recollect once seeing a plant which was 
planted on the north side of a shed which had 
no guttering, so that it got plenty of moisture 
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when it-rained. The flower-spikes of this 

plant were large and very pure, forming a re 
markable contrast to plants growing in the 
sun. These Astilbes make very fine 
water-side plants. In fairly moist positions 
group of plants when in bloom is a pleasing) 
feature. The flower-spikes reach a height of 
from 2 feet to.23 feet. 


Helitotropes failing 

(J.C. Shurman).—The Heliotrope leaf is 
in such a dried-up state that it is impossible 
to determine the cause of the trouble. When 
sending please pack in damp Moss. 


Roses from cuttings 


(M. J. B.)—You can put in cuttings of thal 
Rose you refer to, selecting the shoots: that 
have flowered, and if you can get them wit 
a heel all the better. 


Manure for Roses 

(R. G.)—If when preparing beds or border 
for Roses farmyard or stable manure is un- 
obtainable for the necessary enrichment of 
the soil, it is a good plan if a good supply of 


fair quantity of it with both the top and 
bottom spits, for it is almost needless to say 
that the sites should be dug two spits deep. 
In addition to the leaf-mould afford a dress- 
ing of basic slag to both spits at the rate of 
8 ozs. or 10 0z. per square yard, or if the soil 
is light 3 lb. of bone-meal to the square yard 
and to both top and bottom spits. Mix both 
slag and bone-meal as intimately as possible 
with the soil. Carry out the work as early 
in autumn as possible so the soil may settle” 
down before planting takes place. During 
February dust the surface of the soil with 
5 lb. of freshly-slaked lime to the square 
yard and lightly fork or rake it in. This is 
in the event of the staple being light and 
sandy On the completion of pruning 
sprinkle and fork in 2 ozs. of a mixture con- 
sisting of superphosphate of lime, sulphate of - 
ammonia, and sulphate of potash in the pro: 

portion of 56 lbs. of the first named, 28 Ibs. 
of the second, 14 Ibs. of the last. Mix all 
intimately and crush the sulphate of ammonia 
as fine as possible. After the first crop of 
flowers is over give the soil a similar dress 
ing of the mixture and fork it in, or if you” 
have guano on hand apply 2 ozs. of it to the 
square yard and rake it in. The next year an 
application of one of the advertised Rose 
manures would afford a change. If your soi 
is deficient of lime do not omit the dressing 
of lime in February each year. 


Sweet Peas for exhibition 

(J. Postill)—Your question is somewha 
difficult to answer, as the weather has se 
much to do with the time taken to develop 
a Sweet Pea spray... In ordinary | summet 
time, however, the flower-stem, 2 inches t 
3 inches long, would not take more than 
days. It would therefore be useless to think 
of certain stems of flowers five weeks pre 
viously to the time wanted for a show. Thi 
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| best plan is to keep all blossoms cut regu- 
larly before they are quite developed, and 
then if some are required for a certain ex- 
| hibition take away the tips of the plants about 
| 10 days before the date of such. 


| TREES AND SHRUBS 
Increasing Ivy - 

(M. J. B.)—Ivy cuttings will strike with 
certainty if put in now, for the shoots that are 
now getting firm are mostly furnished with 
embryo rootlets, and if put into a shaded posi- 
‘tion and kept moist very few will fail to 
grow. If good, large cuttings of the common 
_Ivy can be procured, dibble them in at the 
_foot of a north wall. If you want to have the 
front of your house covered quickly the best 
'way will be to procure plants in pots and 
plant straight away. If the soil is poor it 
will be well to remove this and put in some 
good loam with which have been mixed some 
leaf-mould, rotten manure, and sand. Water 
freely after planting. Unloose the shoots of 
the plants in pots and nail them to the wall. 

It will very soon be covered. 


S 


Prunus Pissardi 

(W. G. B.)—It is not at all unusual for this 
to fruit in favourable seasons and warm dis- 
tricts. The fruit is pretty, being of the same 
colour as the leaves, but the flavour is very 
poor and we are not aware of its having been 
used for cogking. 


The Tulip-tree 


ferum) 

(W. G. B.)—The Tulip-tree is a gross 
feeder and will only attain its best in good 
deep soil. It is impatient of disturbance at 
the root and should be given a permanent 
place early. Like the Magnolia, it is prob- 
ably most successful transplanted in May. 


| FRUIT 
Raspberries failing 

My Raspberries this year seem almost 
granulated. It is difficult to pick them whole. 
1 should be very glad to learn the probable 
cause. M. Dawson. 
_ Thornbury, Whyteleafe, Surrey. 
_ [The condition of the Raspberries is due 
to the work of the Raspberry beetle, we 
should think, This is a difficult pest to deal 
‘with as the female insect lays its eggsin the 
flower-buds. Cleanliness in the plantation in 
the way of keeping down weeds and the sur- 
face clear of rubbish, such as sticks, stones, 
etc., as well as in cutting out and burning 
the old bearing canes as soon as the crop has 
been cleared, and thinning out and retain- 
ing but few of the canes of the current sea- 
} son’s production, all help to keep the enemy 
‘at bay. Insecticides are of no avail, and the 
only way of trapping the beetles is the tedious 
ne of laying cloths smeared with tar on 
|either side of the rows and shaking them 
from the canes on to the tarred cloths in the 
| sees or at the time when the Raspberry- 
buds are developing. Early-morning or in 
I lull weather is the best time to do this, as the 
beetles are then sluggish.] : 


(Liriodendron  tulipi- 





















ireatment of Figs 

an (G. Crouch).—If the first crop of fruit is 
Swelling towards maturity and the fruits are 
not dropping then the second crop you men- 
tion should, if the trees are grown in the 
open, be pulled off, but if under glass leave 
‘it, when it will mature in autumn. In the 
last instance thinning is usually unnecessary. 


Packing Grapes 

py cratic) Grapes are not so easily injured 
by travelling as some fruits, but the bloom is 
;apt to get rubbed, and without bloom the 
‘appearance of the fruit is deteriorated. 
| Single bunches or a few pounds. should be 
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wrapped up in tissue paper and placed in a 
box of j-inch deal, as near the size of the 
quantity it is destined to contain as possible. 
A layer of paper shavings should be laid 
along the bottom, and as each bunch is placed 
in the box a small quantity of the shavings 
should be placed between it and the next 
bunch, as much of the same material being 
laid over the top of the whole before putting 
on the lid as will prevent any of the bunches 
from getting displaced. Screws should be 
used for fastening down the lid, as-they can 
be put in and removed without shaking the 
box or splitting the wood. When large quan- 
tities are being packed no wrapping or stuf- 
fing between the bunches is necessary. If a 
lining of paper shavings be placed round the 
box or basket, and the bunches are laid closely 
against each other, they will travel a long 
stand much knocking about 
without being in any way injured. 


Scale on Peach trees 

(C. H. T.)—Heat the water to about 
120 degs., this condition being insisted on if 
the remedy is to have a fair trial. To every 
gallon of this add a lump of soft soap, about 
the size of a hen’s egg, and 6 ozs., or three 
wineglassfuls, of ordinary petroleum, or paraf- 
fin as it is generally but wrongly termed. 
The oil must not be allowed to float on the 
surface, but should be kept mixed with the 
water, this being done by either returning 
every second syringeful (after the mixing has 
been accomplished by means of the syringe) 
forcibly back into the receptacle or by keep- 
ing two syringes at work, one distributing 
and. the other keeping the oil mixed with the 
water. This mixture should be used in no 
half-hearted manner, it being important that 
every branch and shoot be thoroughly wetted. 
There is no necessity to syringe the trees with 
clear water after using the petroleum mix- 
ture, and if one application is not effective a 
second dose should be given. If it does not 
destroy thrips and red-spider as well as scale, 
mealy-bug, and aphides it will at all events 
get rid of the greater part of them. 


Figs drying 

(Graphic).—Second-crop Figs are generally 
considered the best in flavour, and it is these, 
we believe, that are principally dried, pressed 
into boxes, and sent to us from the south of 
Europe and Smyrna. We never see dry Figs 
on the plants grown in this country, as all the 
Figs are eaten green, and in this condition 
are possessed of the finest flavour any fruit 
can have. A thoroughly ripened Brown 
Turkey is a sweetmeat. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes unhealthy 

(J. C. Shurman).—From the specimen por- 
tions of leaves sent we think the trouble to 
be the Tomato leaf-mould (Cladosporium 
fulvum), a fungoid disease that can be con- 
trolled by spraying with liver of sulphur ; also 
by a free and judicious ventilating of the 
house and the maintenance of a fair degree 
of warmth in the hot-water pipes, which will 
ensure a free circulation and buoyancy of the 
atmosphere. To make the solution, first dis- 
solve $ oz. soft soap in 1 gallon of hot water. 
Then add 3 oz. of the liver of sulphur. When 
dissolved add 2 gallons of warm water and 
use at once. Three or perhaps four sprayings 
may be necessary before the attack is finally 
subdued. Allow a period of 10 days to elapse 
between each spraying. The liver of sulphur 
you can obtain at any chemist’s shop. Wipe 
ripe fruit with a cloth before use. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Treatment of soil 
A friend took a large plot of ground this 
season which was only cleared of Broccoli, 
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Cabbage, and Brussels Sprouts at the end of 
May. To my knowledge this plot has been 
cropped continually without change for over 
nine years with the same vegetables—Cab- 
bage family. My friend intends growing the 
same vegetable in it also. The soil—infested 
with Couch Grass—is a heavy limestone clay, 
yards deep, which in dry weather cracks and 
runs into fissures inches wide and deep 
enough to affect roots. I advised my friend 
it should be bastard trenched as opportunity 
offered, deeply ploughed and well pulverised 
and cleaned before the manure was spread on 
to be ploughed in, as I hold that a thorough 
aeration of such soil was a condition pre- 
cedent to fair success with a continued un- 
changing mono-cropping. However, the man 
hired to do the job told my friend that he had 
a better way. He merely grubbed off the sur- 
face-rooting weeds, spread the manure on the 
hard surface, and turned it down with the 
plough. Of course, the roller had no effect 
on the concrete-like top turned down, and not 
much on lumps on the top of the ground, as 
the manure underneath, acting as a spring, 
gave the roller no purchase or resistance. 
Doubtless the Couch Grass next manure will 
soon give proof of its virility, yet my friend 
thinks the man with the horse and plough 
was right, as his work was apparently done 
well and expeditiously. With a digging fork 
thrust down at random I turned up a lump 
almost 1 foot square, 4 inches thick, without 
touching the manure. I think it should be 
ploughed up again, harrowed, and rolled and 
ploughed again, no matter what became of 
the manure in the process, as only thus could 
the Couch Grass now be kept under by pick- 
ing and a fine tilth provided for a healthy 
root-run below. PHOENIX. 

[It would have been much better if the plot 
had first been ploughed, then cross-ploughed, 
and afterwards well dragged or harrowed to 
rid the soil of the roots of the Couch Grass. 
After being thus thoroughly scarified the 
manure could have been carted on and 
ploughed in. We fear much time and labour 
will now be consumed in keeping the crops 
clean. The best course would have been to 
summer fallow the plot, which would have 
allowed of ploughing and scarifying being 
carried out systematically, and have left the 
soil clean for an autumn planting of Cabbages 
for spring cutting. ] 


A plague of ants 

(J. C. Shurman).—First search for the nest 
and destroy the ants by pouring boiling water 
over them, or a preparation can be had from 
dealers in horticultural sundries which will 
clear them off. Then take the plants infested 
with them and immerse the plant up to just 
above the rim of the pot in cold water for a 
few minutes. The ants will quickly vacate 
the ball and come to the surface, when they 
can be destroyed. A few minutes’ submersion 
will do no harm as the water will soon drain 
away. Allow the soil to approach dryness be- 
fore applying water afterwards. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. D. B.—1 and 2, Specimens quite in- 
sufficient ; 3, Centropogon Lucyanus. 

A. H. Hubbard, Leicester.—The red Rose 
striped with white is Rosa Mundi, or Village 
Maid, not York and Lancaster. See illus- 
tration next week. 

Terry Lee.—x, Veronica Andersoni, a gar- 
den hybrid not hardy; 2, Campanula 
turbinata; 3, Artemisia frigida; 4, Scutellaria 
alpina; 5, Dianthus arvernensis. 

Hudson.—1 and 4, next week; 2, Spiraea 
Douglasi; 3, Gardeners’ Garters. 

J. T.—1, Pittosporum tenuifolium (P. Mayi 
of gardens), see illustration issue July 12th, 
page 424; 2, Centranthus ruber or Red 
Valerian. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


July 22nd, 1924 


HE annual show of the National 
[[carmation and Picotee Society was in- 

corporated in this meeting, but although 
the competitive classes and the trade exhibits 
of Border Carnations were a centre of 
interest and contained many new and fine 
varieties, they could scarcely be called the 
special feature of the show. 

Several magnificent displays of cut her- 
baceous flowers, perennial Phloxes, Roses, 
and a few special novelty exhibits made up a 
particularly interesting and attractive exhibi- 
tion. 

One of the most striking exhibits was a 
wonderful collection of Zinnias shown by 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, the like 
of which we have never seen. ‘he exhibit 
comprised a brilliant bank of bloom some 50 
feet long and containing several hundreds of 
plants. The predominant colour of the 
blooms in the mass is a warm orange-red, 
but rich crimson-scarlet, many shades of 
pink, yellow, and magenta were also in- 
cluded, many of the blooms measuring over 
6 inches across. If these bright and showy 
flowers can be easily grown to such perfection 
as this it would seem that we have been 
neglecting one of our most valuable garden 
annuals. On a_ table opposite Messrs. 
Kelway, of Langport, arranged a splendid 
collection of Gladioli, containing practically 
every colour known in these lovely flowers, 
but as we shall be having more to say about 
Gladioli in later issues we will not attempt a 
detailed description of the varieties here. 
From the famous Aldenham gardens Mr. 
Beckett brought a wonderful collection of 
scented Pelargoniums. Peppermint, Nutmeg, 
Cloves, and all the spices of the East are 
represented in the aromatic fragrance of these 
plants, and many of them are exceedingly 
pretty. This is undoubtedly the finest col- 
lection of these plants in existence, and but 
for such enthusiasts as Mr. Beckett many of 
these interesting greenhouse subjects would 
have disappeared from cultivation long ago. 
A large and magnificent group of perennial 
Phlox was exhibited by Mr. H. J. Jones, of 
Lewisham. The plants, which were inter- 
spersed by flowering spikes of Thalictrum 
dipterocarpum, had been lifted from the open 
ground and were shown in baskets. Pink, 
crimson, white, salmon, and purple were seen. 
The range of colours in these favourite 
flowers grows wider every season, and a large 
collection massed together makes a splendid 
picture. Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, of Twyford, also showed a lovely 
group of Phlox, with a large centrepiece of 
the new Chrysanthemum maximum Phyllis 
Smith, a very fine fringed white variety. In 
the centre of the hall Messrs. J. Carter and 
Co., Raynes Park, arranged a large circular 
bed of the pretty powdery-blue Trachelium 
ceeruleum, a charming old plant which is 
seldom seen nowadays. A remarkably pretty 
group of cut perennial Scabious was shown by 
Messrs. Isaac House and Son, Bristol. These 
charming flowers in white and various 
shades of blue are most useful for cutting, 
and are worthy of a place in every garden. 

The fine groups of herbaceous flowers were 
quite a feature of the show, and contained 
hundreds of good things. Messrs. B. Lad- 
hams’ exhibit was rendered conspicuous by a 
group of flowering spikes of Phormium tenax 
some 12 feet high. Fine displays of Lavatena 
rosea and Coreopsis imbricata were also in- 
cluded in this group. A lovely exhibit by 
Messrs. Amos Perry, Enfield, included some 
beautiful Liliums, L. pardalinum (deep 
orange-red with brown spots), L. chalce- 
donicum (a small flower of bright scarlet), 


and a hybrid, Maggie Perry (a kind of rich 


buff with yellow centre and stripes) being , sinver BanxKstan.—Mr. H. ', Pitt; Messrs, Stuart Low _ 


amongst the most interesting. Kniphofias 
and Astilbes were the features of a very fine 
group shown by Messrs. Maurice Prichard 
and Sons. This contained many fine Cam- 
panulas, Heleniums, Achilleas, Aconitums, 
and other popular summer flowers. Other 
representative groups of herbaceous flowers 
were well shown by Mr. W. Wells, junr., 
Merstham; F. G. Wood, Ashtead; The 
Chalk ‘Hill Nurseries, Reading; and Thomas 
Carlile, Twyford. Mr. G, Reuthe’s interest- 
ing collection contained many curious and 
little-known plants, and included spikes of 
Lilium Martagon dalmaticum (a deep 
maroon colour), Cypella Herberti (a pretty 
yellow JIris-like flower), and some pretty 
alpine Campanulas. Mr. H. Hemsley, Craw- 
ley, exhibited a collection of Sidalceas in 
several new shades of pink and rose, and also 
included, in a collection of alpine plants, 
some well-berried plants of the dainty coral 
Nertera depressa. 


Roses were shown in perfection by Messrs, 
D. Prior and Sons, Colchester; Frank Cant 
and Co., Colchester; B. R. Cant and Sons, 
Colchester; Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross; 
W. Easlea, Leigh-on-Sea; and the Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower; all .the 
latest and best varieties being present in per- 
fect form and condition. Border Carnations 
were well shown by several of the leading 
specialists. Messrs. Lowe sand Gibson, 
Crawley Down, brought a collection of lovely 
varieties. Bookham Rose is a brilliant rose- 
pink and Grenadier is a fine scarlet. In the 
fancies Jessie Murray (white splashed with 
grey), Mrs. A. Brotherston (white, heavily 
mottled with crimson), and Lady Shackleton 
(yellow, speckled with cherry-red) stood out 
conspicuously. Messrs. Allwood Bros. in- 
cluded in their unusually large exhibit a fine 
group of Border varieties, amongst which we 
noted Lord Steyne (yellow, heavily edged with 
deep crimson), Alice Bryan Stewart (rich 
apricot and rose), and among the selfs Mrs. 
G. Marshall (deep crimson), Jean Douglas 
(bright scarlet), Border Yellow, and Opalesce 
(a peculiar shade of deep crimson-red). A 
new variety, Mrs. G. R. Groom, from Messrs. 
Groom, Gosport, was much. admired. It is 
of a clear shade of salmon and is exception- 
ally free-flowering. Messrs. John R. Crow- 
hurst, Burgess Hill, brought a nice collection, 
which included Elaine (a lovely white with 
clear-cut petals) and Maroon Clove (a deep 
and sweetly-scented variety), while Sir 
Charles Seeley, a new and very fine scarlet 
variety, was shown by Mr..E. C€. Gobble, 
Ryde, Isle of Wight. To this an Award of 
Merit was given. 


The competitive classes brought many 
entries, and good blooms of nearly all the 
best varieties were included. In the pro- 
fessional classes perhaps the most _ note- 
worthy feature was the absence of Mr. James 
Douglas, whe usually carries off the premier 
awards. Messrs. Lowe and Gibson took 
several first prizes for their many beautiful 
blooms, Messrs. R. Morton, Woodside Park, 
and D. Murray, Worcester Park, being other 
leading prize-winners. 


The Cartwright Challenge Cup, the 
premier award in the open classes, was won 
by Mr. F. H. Seymour, Finchley, for his 
many | successes. The Martin Smith 
Memorial Cup for amateurs went to Miss 
Shiffner, Lewes, for the fifth time in suc- 
cession, and the Charrington Challenge Cup, 
also for amateurs, was carried off by Mr. 
E. W. Painter, of Brentford. 
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LIST OF AWARDS 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 
Award of Merit 
Miltonia Constance, var. Regina, from Mr. H. T. Pitt, Stoke 


Newington. Le 
Medals > : a 


and Co., Enfield. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 

Awards of Merit ; 

Carnation Sir Charles Seeley, from Mr. E. C, Gobble, Ryde, — 
Isle of Wight ; Hemerocallis hybrida Lady Hesketh, from Mr, 
Amos Perry, Entield; Zinnia Giant Dahlia-flowered, from 
Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh; Lagerstroemia indica; 
Plagianthus Lyalli glabrata. 4 










Medals 
GoLp.—Messrs. Dobbie and Co., for Zinnias. ; 4 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., Haywards 
Heath, for Carnations; Messrs. Chaplin, Waltham Cross, for 
Roses; The Hon. Vicary Gibbs, Aldenham House, Elstree, — 
Herts, for scented Pelargoniums; Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, | 
for Phloxes; Messrs. Kelway anit Son, Langport, for Gladioli. 
SILVER BANKsIAN.—Mr. J. R. Crowhurst, Burgess Hill, for | 
Carnations; Mr. B. R. Caut, for Roses; Messrs. Jas. Carter and _ 
Co., Forest Hill, for Trachelium cceruleum; Messrs. Daniels 
Bros., Norwich, for Roses; Messrs. W. Haslea’ and Sons, for © 
Roses; Mr. Herbert, Acocks.Green, Birmingham, for Pinks; 
Messrs. Ladhams, Ltd., Shirley, Southampton, for hardy plants; — 
ev. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, for Roses; Mr, — 
Amos Perry, Enfield, for hardy plants; Mr. M. Prichard, © 
Christchurch, for Alpines, ete.; Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp, Twyford, for hardy plants. * 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. T. Carlile, Twyford, for hardy © 
plants; Messrs. F. Cant -and Oo., for Roses; Chalk Hill © 
Nurseries, Reading, for hardy plants; Mr. C. Engelmann, © 
Saffron Walden, for Carnations; Mr. Hemsley, Crawley, for 
hardy plants; Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy plants; Mr. © 
L. R. Russell, for shrubs; Messrs. D. Prior and Sons, Col- — 
chester, for Roses; Mr. W. Wells, Merstham, for hardy plants; 
Messrs. Lowe and Gibson, for Carnations. ; 







Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Electrician.—Marine Issue. ‘‘ Wir 
less on Board Ship,’ by Commander J. A. 
Slee, C.B.E.; ‘‘ Motors for Ship Propulsion,” 
by L. J. Hunt; ‘‘ Power for Marine Pur-) 
poses,” by W. T. Donnelly, x 

ee. 


The Gas World.—Société Technique 4 
l’Industrie du Gaz: Annual Meeting; Adver-_ 
tising in the Gas Industry; ‘‘ Points on the 
World’s Coal Problem,” by Sir R. Redmayne, 


The Chemical Age.—Annual Colonial’ 
Number. ‘‘ Chemical Markets in the British 
Dominions ”’; Annual Meeting and Dinner of 
the Association of British Chemical Manu- 
facturers. . aaa a 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—* Pension 
for Workers ’’; ‘‘ Architectural Metal-work 
in the West of England’; ‘‘ Electric Pocket 
Lamps and Novelties: Trade .Prospects for 


the Coming Season.” ‘ | 
The Cabinet Maker.—‘ Dual-Pu | 
Furniture’; ‘‘ Designing the Mark’’; 
‘Further criticisms of and suggestions for 


improving Trade Devices.” 


The Fruit Grower.—‘ Empire Conference 
on Plant Import Restrictions ’’; ‘* Research 
and Experimental Stations”; “ ee 

§ 
Tac | 


Reminders for August.” 

“The Florists’ Bibliography ”* 

‘“The Florists’ Bibliography,” by Mr 
C. Harman Payne, was first published in 
1908, and it has been followed by later edi- 
tions and supplements. Those who wish to 
have a handy guide to the literature of 
florists’ flowers and the flower garden in 
general will find this compilation of great 
service. No one is better qualified than the 
author to compile this bibliography, and as 
work of reference it is as complete as reason- 
able care can make it. To librarians in par- 
ticular it is indispensable, for it is the only 
handy guide to the literature of florists’ 
flowers. 


























P Second Supplement to ‘‘The Florists’ Bibliography,” y 
C. Harman Payne. Published by Wheldon and Wesley, Ltd, 


London. Price 3s. 6d. pt 


Notr.—A further announcement of August 
Flower Shows will appear in the advertis 


ment pages of our next issue. a 
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rs the modern craze for new varieties and 
colours in flowers robbing our gardens of 
one of their sweetest charms—perfume? 
it has been my privilege lately to visit many 
fardens delightful to the eye and leaving 
‘ittle to be desired in colour schemes and 
Pirtistic arrangement, but I have often felt 
| addened by the ever-increasing lack of 
ragrance, without which surely no garden or 
lower border can ever be complete. 
}| In the gardens of the past the scent of 
| lowers was often the appealing feature, and 
fine could wish that, in the great advance, 
tn the constant striving after floral novelty, 
ur experts would give a little more thought 
> fragrance and nurture it. But if, 
1 the onward rush, our modern 
ers must needs lose their scent, 
n let us look to their ancestors 
nd see that they do not disappear 
| oe from our gardens. Many 
the old-fashioned flowers have 
ever yet been superseded, and 
urely never ‘will be. 
| ae a small cottage garden I saw 
“great bush of Lavender, whose 
1 Becance always carries my 
| nemory back to a distant spot 
lied ‘‘ home,’ and_ tells of 
oa Over the rough porch of 
‘cottage rambled a great mass of 
f | ie with its myriad little stars 
| sending forth its soft, delicious 
lerfume to bid me pause and pay 
mage. By the path lingered a 
_agged patch of fading Pinks, 
‘ retained their spicy 


| 


ch still 
grance, and shading them all a 
-tree, | whose ‘breaths of 
ied sweetness drifted down to 
aingle with the pot-pourri of per- 
e below spread. 

the magnificent and well-kept 
lens of the near-by mansion, 
ed by some half-dozen gar- 
ners, I could’ find none of these 
vers, and I wondered why. 
require but little cultivation, 
I am quite sure that a corner 
very garden devoted to Nature’s 
rfumery would repay a hundred- 
the labour and time involved in 
ing it. 

is my Boiaan to plant such a 
n some day; not large and not 
arily ornamental, but rather 
ented bower, shaded and 
ed by Limes and trees that 
in spring, when fragrant 
rs Gre | plentiful. And a rustic 


arbour clothed with Honeysuckle, Jasmine, 
and Sweet Briar, and another Rose which I 
once saw trained over the front of a cottage. 
The delicious scent of this Rose carried right 
across the village street, the sweetest I have 
ever known. Tr could not find its name, and 
I have never met with it since. It is a rather 
large, full Rose, of a dull, sombre shade of 
deep magenta-pink, and would make but a 
poor showing at a modern Rose festival, but 
it must have been delightful of a summer 
night to sleep in that cottage bedroom with 
the casement open. 

Close to my arbour I should plant a large 
clump of Heliotrope. I love its warm, rich 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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| A Plea for Soe ue 


scent, and I like it in quantity—say half-a- 
dozen good plants grouped together. One 
appreciates its qualities better thus than 


when planted singly amongst Pelargoniums, 
and it would require a fair amount to enable 
its delightful perfume to hold its own in my 
dream garden. 

At a little distance I would plant a couple 


of Lavender bushes, and at the far end, in a 
corner by themselves, a group of Tiger 


Lilies. I put them alone because their strong 
fragrance might overpower the more gentle 
scents of their neighbours. One can scarcely 
speak of Sweet Peas as old-fashioned, yet I 
seem to remember that little row in the gar- 
den; small, modest flowers, but 
wonderfully rich in that soft, 
seductive fragrance which is theirs 
alone. Yes! I think if I could get 
them they would suit my purpose 
better than the large and beautiful 
blooms in vogue to-day. 

A border, or a patch—there would 
be no formal walks or beds in my 
garden—of mixed Pinks and old 
crimson Clove Carnations would 
add its rich, spicy sweetness, and 
Mignonette’and Stocks should have 
comfortable corners to themselves. 
I should like, too, to try a plant or 


two of the pretty brown-flowered 
Calycanthus, or American All- 
spice, the aromatic, fascinating 
scent of which is reminiscent of 


ripe Apples. 

Matthiola, a night-scented Stock, 
and Tobacco would glorify the 
summer nights with their delight- 
ful nocturnal perfume, and doubt- 
less, in course of time, I should 
find other sweet savours, such as 
that of the Winter Sweet (Chimon- 
anthus fragrans), to add to my 
collection, until my garden would 
become a paradise of fragrance, 
and, moreover, methinks it would 


not ‘look so bad. 
(e-Ee MIDDLETON. 


Notes of the Week 


Rosa Moyesi 


This magnificent Rose possesses 
all the charming characteristics one 
could possibly desire in a flowering 
shrub. In colour it is unsurpassed 
by any single Rose. The form is 
light and graceful, and to obtain 


468 


this, Rosa Moyesi should be planted in the 
open and rarely touched with the knife. 
Bushes here are each 13 feet high, their 
elegant drooping branches laden with beauti- 
ful flowers which light up when the sun 
shines in their rear. The colour is a brilliant 
crimson-scarlet. M. S. 


A rare Myrtle (Myrtus nummularie- 
folia) 


Under this heading a note of mine ap- 
peared in your issue of July 5th. I have 
since been informed that the accepted name 
of this choice plant is Pernettya empetrifolia. 

E.M 


Thinning Apples 

Judging by the crops on the vast majority 
of trees which have come under my personal 
observation there will be comparatively little 
thinning to be done, but it is a wise practice 
in the case of young trees planted last season. 
In all instances the reduction of fruits to 
numbers consistent with the condition of the 
trees is desirable, not simply because the 
fruits retained swell to superior size and 
quality, but also because regularity of bear- 
ing is encouraged. Newly-planted trees pre- 
sent a different problem. It is natural for 
the owner to desire fruit as soon as possible, 
but over-anxiety may have disastrous results, 
and must, therefore, be deprecated. Amateurs 
planting two and three year old trees should 
see to it that if any fruit at all is allowed to 
remain to finish it shall be so few that the 
comparatively restricted energies of the trees 
will not be unduly strained, or the result may 
be a stunted condition of growth which will 
not develop into a tree, with the consequence 
that the small gain in the early stages grows 
into a serious loss as the years go on. Asa 
matter of simple profit it is wiser to restrict 
fruiting during the three or four years follow- 
ing planting than to encourage fruit at the 
start and lose it in the future. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Arum Lilies. in trenches 


When Arum Lilies are planted out into 
trenches prepared on practically the same 
lines as those for Celery they should have 
plentiful supplies of water with occasional 
soakings of liquid-manure to keep them go- 
ing. Under this treatment they will now be 
fine plants, and within the ensuing three or 
four weeks lifting and potting will have to be 
done. In view of the imminence of these 
operations see that the soil never becomes 
drv, and if it is thought necessary or desirable 
give one more soaking of weak liquid- 
manure, and when the time comes they will 
move easily, make up splendid pots, and later 
send up superb spathes, always provided they 
are carefully managed after being potted and 
taken indoors. East ANGLIAN. 


Ormskirk Potato trials 


The summer inspection of the new varieties 
planted in the Ormskirk trials for the im- 
munity of Potatoes: from wart disease will 
take place on Thursday, August 14th. 
Attendance on this day is by invitation from 
the National Institute of Agricultural Botany, 
but the trial grounds are open to all interested 
in Potato growing on August 15th and 16th. 
The trials are being carried out at the Potato 
Testing Station at Lathom, Ormskirk. The 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries is the 
responsible authority for the decision and cer- 
tification as to which varieties are immune 
from wart disease. The extensive plots of 
Potatoes planted at the station include a large 
number of varieties from Australia, France, 
and other foreign countries, and also a con- 
siderable number of seedlings from plant 
breeding institutions, Potato raisers, 
others. The other trials of the Institute will be 


and © 
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open to inspection. They consist of maturity 
and yield trials of first early Potatoes; the 
Lord Derby gold medal trials, carried out in 
conjunction with the. Ormskirk Potato 
Society; and a trial of the new wheat Yeo- 
man II., which is being marketed by the In- 
stitute this autumn. There is also a large 
number of demonstration plots of most com- 
mercial kinds of immune varieties of Pota- 
toes. . An inspection of these should be of 
value to all interested in the Potato crop. 


Revision of schedules 
It is obvious from the correspondence now 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Fuchsta macrostemma 


Your correspondent ‘‘ T. J.’’ (Worthing) 
may, perhaps, be interested to know that the 
above is one of the parents of the ‘more 
modern variety known as Riccartoni, 
which finds a place in many gardens. I was 
first attracted to the former by a very freely- 
flowered specimen of it growing in the rock 
garden at Kew some two years ago, and 
although I tried many nurseries in various 
parts of the country I could not obtain a 
plant of it, but I eventually succeeded in 
getting one from Mr. T. Smith, of Daisy 
Hill, Newry. It is a most profuse bloomer 
and quite hardy. I might add that while 
travelling through mid-Wales in the early 
part of June last I was interested to note two 
very fine specimens of it in flower in an old- 
fashioned garden surrounded by stone walls, 
where they looked most attractive. 

A charming companion Fuchsia to the 
above is Mme. Cornelison, with its scarlet 
‘tube and white corolla, which makes it a dis- 
tinct novelty in hardy Fuchsias. W325. 

West Ealing. 


Coreopsis grandiflora 
HIS is a very fine, showy plant. Even 
if we treat it as an annual this will not 
detract from its value, for it is a beauti- 
ful. flower and well worth all the attention 





Coreopsis grandiflora is very attractive 
and may be grown as an annual 


taking place in our columns that. much 4d 


wording of schedules in the future. 
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satisfaction among competitors at flowe 
shows is due to the careless manner 
which schedules are worded. Most of th 
schedules we thave seen need revision, an¢ 
with the aid of a competent authority the 
could easily be put right. As announced 
our ‘advertising pages, Mr. Horace J. Wright 
Woolpit, Suffolk, is open to’ receive work 4 
the revision of schedules. Mr. Wright is 
well-known horticultural expert with a wid 
experience as a judge at flower shows, § 
that there will be no excuse for the loos 





one can give to it. It is an easy matter t 
raise a batch of seedlings every year. Th 
seed may be sown at any time in the spring 
and strong plants to put out in the autum) 
will result. The handsome blooms are born 
on stems from 12 inches to 18 inches lon; 
The flowers are long lasting and are valuab 
for cutting. A. Ga 


Apple-leaf mildew 

The Apple-leaf mildew this year is v 
prevalent upon trees which have borne heavy 
crops in recent years. The young secondar 
growths are very feeble, owing to the weal 
ness. of the buds which were forming in th 
axils of the leaves. Because these trees at 
in such an unsatisfactory state this year the 
should not be ignored or neglected if they ai 
expected to be more fruitful next year. O 
the contrary, they should receive the mo; 
careful attention possible, and without dela 
The first thing to do is to destroy the mi 
dew without injury to the leaves. An eff 
tive wash or spray fluid. for. this ee 
found in the lime-sulphur solution obtainab 
through many chemists as well as garde 
sundriesmen. It is at once safe, effectiv 
and comparatively inexpensive in proportic 
to its value. After three applications it hi 
proved to be effective on leaves which ha) 
been densely covered with mildew althoug 
diluted to the extent of 1 gallon in 60 gallo1 
of water. I saw the advantage of applyin 
it early in the season. Although the seas 
is now more advanced, yet I should be ve 
hopeful of success from, say, five or § 
sprayings and a slightly stronger solution 

about 1 gallon in 45 or 50 gallons of wai 
The preservation of this year’s leaves bei 
so important for the future of the tree, “ 
tinue in well doing ”’ is excellent advice. © 


Droitwich. Ji 









Rambler Roses | 


When is the correct time to cut the 
growths out of such Ramblers as Blu 
Rambler, American Pillar, and others? — 
far as this attention is concerned the rule 
to cut them out directly after flowering, 
as soon afterwards as other tasks perm 
(exactly the same as the Raspberries in 1 
fruit department), but I have been told tt 
the future results are superior when the ¢ 
ting out is left until early winter. : 
readers will assist and interest me, a 
doubtless many others, if they will give th 
views. After the removal of old shoots 
give two or three heavy. soakings of li 
manure, after pure water if the soil is « 
then loosen the surface with a fork and m 
with 2 inches of short manure or hot 
refuse and always have a fine show, Db 
am ‘willing to try other methods under s 
advice. East ANGLIA 
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Lilium Martagon Catani 


Darkest form of the Martagon Lily 
Flowers like polished mahogany, with deep 


































golden anthers 


Big bud in Black Currants 


os I have been so far this year able to 
free my ‘Currant bushes of this disease, with 
which they were badly affected last year, it 
é apey interest your readers to know how it ‘has 
n done. In June of 1923 the Black 


ie fruit was beginning to ripen. In two 
rows of 12 bushes each—all old bushes— 
every plant was affected, and in two more 
Ws planted the previous autumn some were 
owing the big bud. The treatment war's 
ple. Every ‘branch on which a diseased 
was showing was at once cut down to 
ound-level, whether it had fruit or not. By 


lows were affected, and the same treatment 
as carried out, the last branch to be cut 
n being at the beginning of December. 
‘tain of the worst-affected bushes, were dug 
ut and the ground limed and left open, but 
ow believe this to have been unnecessary. 
e important point seems to me to be that, 
tthe first sign of a doubtful tbud, the branch 
hould be ruthlessly destroyed, thereby saving 
: bush and its neighbours from infection. 

: C. HYDE. 
Battramsley Close, Lymington. 


7 The colouring of the first truss on 
Tomato plants 


~ Talking to a man who grows Tomatoes on 
arge scale, the other day, he said that from 
ervations he had made the found that the 
truss of Tomatoes on a plant would not 
n to colour until the seventh set had 
ed. In the same way if, after three 
had formed, you were to stop the plant, 
e first set ‘would not begin to colour until 
time as the plant (if it had not been 
pped) should have formed its seventh set. 
would like to know if you have heard this 
ore, or if any of your readers have noticed 
oe thing. xe. G 
Wantage, Berks. 
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Buitrants were found to be affected just when 


e autumn ‘nearly all the bushes of the new’ 
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Two stately Lilies - 


ITH this note I send photographs of 

two Lilies that are flowering remark- 
‘ ably well this year, both growing to a 
height of about 5 feet. L. Martagon Catani 
is the very dark, almost black, flowering 
Turk’s Cap Lily. At one time it was more 
often cultivated; it was, in fact, to be bought 
by the hundred, but until last year, when 
fresh supplies of bulbs came into this country, 
it had of recent years almost dropped out of 
cultivation. This is the darkest-flowered 
form of Martagon; The flowers are clear 
and shiny, like dark polished mahogany. 
There is an absence of that light woolly or 
downy character which we see on the flower- 
buds -of the variety dalmaticum. The dark 
shiny flowers are beautifully recurved like a 
true Martagon, and the anthers are of deep 
golden-brown colour. 

The other Lily, Sutton Court, is one of the 
best of the strong-growing hybrids raised by 
the late Mrs. Biackhouse, who was also noted 
for her splendid work in raising new 
Daffodils. The large flowers are of Hansoni 
type, with an orange and pale yellow perianth 
pink at the tips. It is also pink in bud, and 
the same tone of colour shows through the 
orange on the back of the expanded flower. 
There were over 30 flowers and buds on the 
spike here illustrated, although they are not 
all showing. The flowers are heavily spotted 
with purple, the internal surface being light 
yellow, and the anthers are deep golden 
colour. Sutton Court is unquestionably one 
of the best of the many Lilies raised by cross- 
ing the various forms of Martagon and 
Hansoni, Cee ie: 


A proposed Gladiolus Show 


Rumour says that there is to be a Gladiolus 
Show in London next year on June 3oth. 
This would appear itto be as much too ‘early 
as that of the first week in September is late. 
I have for the first time this year tried my 
hand at growing Gladiolus under glass, with 
as little heat as possible, but none of the 


‘varieties tested gave me any bloom before 


June 30th. 

Out of doors my first flowers to open, both 
of the. large and the primulinus section, were 
Lidy and Xenophon, on July 19th, and to-day 
(July 26th) 22 varieties are in bloom. By 
July 30th this number will no doubt be 
largely increased. 

Perhaps rumour has made a mistake in 
the month. SUSSEX. 


What are annuals? 


I am sure it is quite wrong to allow Antir- 
rhinums to be shown as annuals, and if I 
happened to be the judge I would unhesi- 
tatingly pass over a stand containing them. 

In the 1920 R.H.S. edition of “ Rules for 
Judging ” the following appears :— 

‘© 783. Many plants which rank as 
annuals, the Sweet Pea for example, can 
be perpetuated by cuttings, but in general 
practice ‘those plants are to be considered 
annuals, which in this country, naturally 
and ordinarily, begin and end _ their 
growth, ripen seed, and die (irrespective 
of frost) within 12 months.” 

The latter half of this paragraph is an 
excellent rule and guide, and should be borne 
in mind by everyone interested in annuals, 
either as grower or judge. I know there are 
difficulties, and I will give one as an ex- 
ample. Chrysanthemum- coronarium is a 
fine annual. I have known keen exhibitors 
of annuals to propagate their best double- 
flowering plants of it by cuttings to make 
certain of good bunches the following year. 
I do not think this practice causes Chrys- 
anthemum coronarium to become other than 
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Hybrid Lily Sutton Court 
Raised by the late Mrs. R. O. Backhouse 


Parentage : Martagon x Hansoni 


an annual for show purposes, nor should i 
cause the exhibitor to be disqualified. The 
other day I had put up to me this questic on Dy 
a well-known judge—Would you have dis- 
qualified a collection of Potatoes because it 
had a dish of Duke of York and a dish of 
Midlothian Early in it, and the condit 
were ‘all dishes to be distinct ’?? I wrot 
to the judge that I should have done exac 
as he did—allowed them both, because th 
is no recognised rule on the point, and 1 
exhibitors are warned that the two wi 
considered synonymous it is hardly fair to 
disqualify. 

I feel there is room for some simple w« 
ing arrangement being made to deal with 
such points as these. 

Edinburgh. 





W. CUTHBERTSON. 


Are Antirrhinums annuals? 
Your correspondent ‘‘ East Anglian 
raises a much-discussed question in your issu 
of July 26th, though it is one to whi ich there 
can be only one answer, W hich is in th 
Gardeners are misled by the 





iS Da 


tive. practice 
of treating many plants which are true 
perennials as if they were annuais. Besides 
Antirrhinums one may mention ae and 


‘ay ae 
Poppies, ‘Forget-me-nots, W aliflower Gail 
lardias, and a number of other species wl 


are strict perennials, but chiefly on acco 





of the relative severity of oe winters, ay 
either die or become shabby plants, so that 
the best results are obt: riot b sowing seed 
annually, so that they appear to be annuals, 


but anvone can test the por int by leaving his 
plants in the ground, and many of them will 
be found to flower a second or even a third 
year. Wallflowers, for ex: ump! le, wil grow 
and flower for vears on old walls, wi here thei 
constitution becomes hardened by the candi 

tions under which they grow. IT know of no 
rule by which the duration of a given plant 
mav be determined except a reference to a 
botany book of the country of which 
native. A. H, Woniry-Don. 

Mayfield, Sussex. 


i 
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BULBS 


These bulbs, if planted within the next few weeks, will flower in October 


I is not easy on a hot afternoon in 

August to persuade oneself that now is the 

time to fork up the ground and plant 
bulbs. Nevertheless, if we are going to plant 
autumn-flowering Crocuses, Colchicums, and 
Belladonna Lilies, alll of which flower in the 
autumn, the sooner the bulbs are in their 
flowering gies the better will be the re- 
sults. 

The very mention of the name Meadow 
Saffron or Colchicum brings to mind visions 
of the autumn. 

We all know how these flowers light up 
the garden, in spite of the rough winds and 
lashing storms of October. No garden is com- 
plete without them. They should be planted 
freely in borders, rock gardens, along the 
edges of shrubberies, and in semi-wild places. 

It must be admitted that autumn-flowering 
bulbs generally are very much neglected in 
gardens. The chief reason for this, and pro- 
bably the only reason, is that planting opera- 
tions fall due in that part of the year most 
popularly chosen for holiday-making. 

No doubt many readers would find it a 
great inconvenience to receive bulbs just at 
this season. 

Mortro.—lf holidays interfere with the gar- 
den give up holidays! 

On the other ‘hand, there are readers who 
welcome bulbs at this season, as it gives 
them a chance to complete the planting 
weeks before the general rush of work in 
early autumn. 

The illustrations on the page opposite of 
Colchicums, autumn-flowering Crocuses, and 
Belladonna Lilies flowering in the Old Gar- 
dens, Tunbridge Wells, depict far better than 
lengthy descriptions the delightful results 
that may be obtained by thoughtful planting. 
The top left-hand illustration shows the 
white Meadow Saffron (Colchicum §specio- 
sum album) flowering on a lawn, and in the 


bottom. right-hand illustration we see the 
same variety of Meadow Saffron in full 
beauty with the pink-flowered Belladonna 
Lilies. These bulbs are admirable com- 


panions. They invariably flower together and 
provide one of the most pleasing garden pic- 
tures in autumn. We see them in the illus- 
tration flowering in a warm, sheltered corner 
under a low stone wall surrounding a lawn. 
The rectangular illustration in the centre of 
the page depicts Crocus speciosus, of tender 


blue or purple-blue colouring, flowering 
under an Apple-tree. 
Everyone knows that  spring-flowering 


bulbs are planted in autumn, but it does not 
appear to be as widely known as it should be 
that these delightful bulbous plants of 
autumn should be planted now. 


Autumn-flowering Crocuses 


Crocus speciosus is by far the best known 
of the autummn-flowering species. It is seen 
to advantage when peeping up through a low 
carpet of the Creeping Sandwort (Arenaria 
balearica), Gentians, Cotulas, Aczenas, or 
Veronica repens. It is a delicate fairy of 
the rock garden. Like all of these autumn- 
flowering bulbs, it requires a low carpet of 
undergrow th in which to hide its bare legs. 
In nature the Crocuses and Meadow Saffrons 
occur naturally in pastures and are seen push- 
ing their way through ithe turf on mountain 
slopes. Crocus speciosus is particularly easy 
to grow. It is very free to flower and to 
spread, .and when once planted it is sure to 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


TO PLANT IN AUGUST 


Meadow Saffrons and the Saffron Crocus, Colchicums, Autumn-flowering Crocuses and Belladonna Lilies 


reappear in following years. Moreover, it is 
cheap. 

No matter how rough the storms may 
beat down upon us in October, Crocus 
speciosus and its varieties never fail to 
flower well. It needs but a short spell of 
sunshine to open out the wonderful goblets 
of blue. Someone has described the colour 
as amethystine-blue, but they are really more 
beautiful than that, the colour being of an 
indescribably beautiful blue shade of purple. 
Crocus speciosus is more cup-shaped than 
other Crocuses when fully expanded. There 
are many lovely varieties of C. speciosus, 
including the pure white albus of untold 
value both for garden effect and for growing 
in pans in the alpine-house. 

The variety Aitchisonii is the largest form, 
and it is more richly coloured than the type. 
It is seen at its best in October and lasts well 
into November. This variety is sovereign in 
size and splendour of all autumn-flowering 
Crocuses, and is the most vigorous. The 
large upstanding goblets are feathered and 
flaked rich blue and violet with stigmas of 
intense vermilion. Then there is a very 
lovely collected form known as Artabir, 
which I have not seen for years, the flowers 
of which are reddish-violet internally freckled 
with purple of good blue tone. 

Crocus zonatus, though mot.so well known 
as C. speciosus, is a lovely species with a 
broad bright orange band at the base of its 
lavender-coloured flowers. Crocus sativus is 
the Saffron Crocus, and should find a home 
in every garden. It has large purplish 
feathered flowers and rich orange-coloured 
stigmas. It was the dried stigmas of this 
Crocus that were used as an orange-yellow 
dye and are, I believe, still used for colouring 
cakes (and for flavouring. 


Meadow Saffrons or Colchicums _ 


Colchicums are among the most beauti- 
ful iof woodland flowers, and, when estab- 
lished, each bulb will produce — several 
flowers. A colony of bulbs, when natural- 
ised, literally cover the ground with glowing 
colours. 

Colchicum speciosum is the largest known 
species of the genus. The leafless flowers, 
which are chequered crimson on a, pale pink 
ground, present an aspect of shuddering 
chillness against the bare earth on a cold 
autumn day, and this has earned for them 
the fanciful name of Naked Ladies, by which 
appellation they are commonly. known in 
many districts. The bulbs should be planted 
in borders, rock gardens, on lawns, and in 
woodland. Colchicums are never so happy 
as when planted in Grass inva sunny slope. 
It is their natural setting. A wealth of green 
leaves appear in spring, but these disappear 
entirely before the white, pink, and crimson 
chequered flowers come to cheer us in the 
autumn. 

A word of warning is, however, necessary 
in connection with the planting of Col- 
chicums in Grass. They must not be planted 
in meadows or pastures used for grazing pur- 
poses, as the bulbs increase and the foliage 
is poisonous to cattle. Colchicum speciosum 
is a wilding in moist meadows of_ the 
Caucasus. The variety rubrum hias a beauti- 
ful crimson tube to its flowers, the good- 
natured C. Parkinsoni is splendid, but the 
finest form of speciosum is superbum, the 
flowers being intense ruby-red. 

A splendid white form of rare value was 
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introduced some years ago by Messrs. Back 
house. It is still obtainable from our lead 
ing bulb nurseries. 

The rosy-purple Colchicum autumnale is 
native of Britain. This is the common 
Meadow Saffron of which there are nume 
ous varieties, including the double white the 
has béen the centre of. ‘admiration at Wisley 
but is now apparently very scarce in cultivi 
tion. 

Colchicum. Bornmulleri, with fine cu 
shaped, long-tubed flowers of rosy-purple, | 
one of the finest species. There is also the 
magnificent giganteum, which Mr. Barr tell 
us is from the Zigana Dagh, Gipsy Mout 
tain. It has very large rosy flowers that 4 
pand widely, the tubes are 9 inches long, an 
the throat is White. - 

Crocuses and Colchicums should | 
planted in colonies or clusters as illustratec 
The drifts of bright purple, pink, and whit 
are very effective and fonm a pleasing con 
trast in autumn to the fallen brown leaves 
It is also worth noting that these autumn 
flowering bulbs, if planted in the foregroun 
may be associated with such. well-knoy 
border flowers as Michaelmas Daisies 
Japanese Anemones. 


Madonna and Belladonna Lilies 


Although not autumn-flowering, it is worth 
noting that Madonna Lilies should also | 
planted in August. Am illustrated article i 
the cultivation of these stately flowers 
peared in last week’s issue. The bi 
shiould .be lifted as soon as the old flower 
have withered and before the new growth 
late summer commences. i 

The Belladonna Lily generally flowers wel 
after a mild winter and ta hot summer. i 
is really not surprising, for it is a native : 
the. Cape of Good Hope. re 

Before planting, the soil must be we 
worked, and good drainage is essential. _ 

When sending up flower-spikes the bulb 
should have plenty of water, «and iif shelter 
under a wall, as is frequently the case, 


of water, or, better still, 
established bulbs. 

It is not well to delay the.planting of thes 
bulbs a day longer than can be helped. — 

The bulbs must not be kept longer ou 
the ‘soil if they are to fiat their 
blooms this coming autumn. 

When summer holidays are in full swiny ! 
vital things concerning the garden may E 
easily overlooked; the planting of Madomt 
and Belladonna Lilies are cases dn point. | 


_ HERBERT Cowrey. 
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The early bulb order 


The order for early-flowering bulbs, suck 
as Snowdrops, Winter Aconite, Chionodoxe 
and Scillas, should now be considered _ 1 

placed with a reliable firm, to enable plant 
ng at an early date. To this list should 
added such bulbs as Roman Hyacinths 
Paper-white Narcissi, Duc Van Thol Tuli 
and Freesias if required for early spring, t 
enable them to be potted during August 
Success in early forcing to a great exter 
depends upon early potting, thereby enabli 
the bulbs to become well rooted before foreif 
commences. Bulbs which have been ifte eC 
should now be stored in a dry, airy place. 
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COLCHICUMS, BELLADONNA LILIES, AND AUTUMN- FLOWERING CROCUSES 


Put bulbs in now and be rewarded with flowers such as these in October 
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Plants Seen at 


A new Rodgersia 
Rodgersia Purdomi 


T a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
Acute Society Mr. J. C. Allgrove, 

Langley Green, ‘Slough, showed this 
very handsome and stately Rodgersia, which 
is a new species from China and was intro- 
duced to this country by the late Mr. W. 
Purdom. It iis a hardy, erect, herbaceous 
perennial with magnificent plumes of pale 
cream-white flowers rising to a height of 
5 feet. In some ways ft resembles R. 
zsculifolia, 
species; indeed, 


but it is even a more handsome 
it was generally regarded, 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Vincent Square 


almost hardy, yet it is frequently found in the 
stove, where, as a rule, it grows freely but 
flowers poorly. To succeed in flowering it 
the best place for it is an intermediate house 
during the growing season. It may be 
wintered i in a lowen temperature, as upon the 
winter’s rest will to a great extent depend the 
future display of bloom. There are two 
varieties, in one of which (this being the 
variety shown at the R.H.S. meeting on 
July 22nd) the blooms are lighter in colour and 
not so effective in the mass. It is easily in- 
creased from cuttings of the young shoots 
put in during the summer and kept close till 
rooted. Cuttings of the older wood put in 





Rodgersia Purdomi 


Feathery panicles of cream-white flowers; a stately plant for a moist situation 


when shown in company with this and other 
species, as the best of lits genus. It,is a most 
effective garden plant and thrives in a com- 
post of rich loam and moist peat. For plant- 
ing in a streamside garden or in a_ well- 
drained bog garden it is safe to assert that 
this newcomer will prove an acquisition. 


H. C. 
The Crape Myrtle (Lagerstroemia 


indica) 


In the rage for novelties many old plants 
of sterling merit are apt to be overlooked, and 
in the front rank of these may well be placed 


this beautiful shrub, which, without any 
attention, will be about this season laden 
with its bright rose-pink flowers, whose 


beautifully crimped and frilled petals. add so 
much to the beauty of a specimen. It is 


during this autumn will strike fairly well if 
stood in the greenhouse. Though somewhat 
belated, it was given an Award of Merit 
when shown at the R.H.S. Hall on July 
22nd. AseGe 


The Throat Wort (Trachelium 


cceruleum) 


Those in search of a plant that will do good 
service from the middle of August until the 
end of September cannot do better than grow 
this. It is very easily grown, the old plants 
being quite safe in a cold frame during the 
winter. Some people consider it a hardy 
plant, but in severe weather this term will 
have to be modified. It is easily propagated 
in the spring from cuttings taken from the 
base close to the soil, some of these possibly 
having roots of their own. Such plants will 


very firmly. 


in deep ccarmine. shade. 
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flower the same season in 6-inch pots, being 
afterwards kept to grow on the following 4 
spring, so as to have, if need be, a set of 
larger plants. Seedlings can be easily raised, 
but when this plan is followed the seed should 
be saved and sown as soon as it is ripe from 
plants that have flowered early in August. 
The seedlings can then be kept in a box or 
pan during the winter. The best trusses of the 
violet-blue flowers are produced on the ter- 
minals, but the lateral shoots on strong plants 
are also very effective. The best soil for it is 
loam and leaf-soil with a little sand, potting 
There is a white variety, but the 
type is more effective. Spring-struck plants 
are dwarfer than seedlings. A fine group of 
this was shown at the meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society on July 22nd by 
Messrs. Jas.. Carter and Co., Raynes Park. 

Ge 


New Sweet Peas 
R torcint exhibitions afforded good op- 


portunities of seeing the mewer varie 
ties. Shades of scarlet and orange, 
with varied suffusions, were exceptional, and 
it would appear that quite the majority of 


novelties for this year comes under this 
heading. . ~i 
Messrs. Bolton, Dobbie, Dickson, Steven= 


son, and Ireland each presented something 
new of orange-scarlet or  scarlet-salmon 
suffusion. It would be a difficult matter to 
place these in order of merit. Probably in 
respect of size that of the first named ex- 


hibitors, called Mammoth, would take the 
lead. This is large and reminds one of 
Picture, except in colour. The description 


should be sufficient to show that there is here 
a variety with a futuré from an exhibition” 
standpoint. The next is Grenadier, a most’ 
telling variety of perfect form and nice size. 
ne colour i is described by some as Geranium- 
red, but I will not attempt to be eritical in 
shades of colour, of which there may already” 
be several more or less favoured by growers. 
The third is Flambeau, of the deepest orange 
shade of the three, and then Poppy, as its 
name would imply, rich red. As. seen, all 
four are first-rate. It would be an interesting g 
item, indeed, to grow the whole, so as to see 
Which is preferred generally. Then there is 
The Beacon, another orange-scarlet—and, by 
the way, the three great orange-coloured 
sorts, Royal Sovereign, Tangerine Improved, 
and Wizard, were in splendid fettle this year. 
Pink Perfection seems to be a continuation 
of the Hawlmark Pink series, a good selec: 
tion of it, in fact, and Lucifer is quite good ir 
cerise- pink. In this shade, however, com 
mend me to the variety Charming, one of the 
most lovely of all Sweet- Peas. This was 
freely commented upon last year, and — 
really a sort that all must grow. A pretty 
pale rose is found in Rose Maiden, and the 
form of flower has quite a double appearance, 
Coraline, a rosv-carmine shade, is most effec- 
tive; so, too, is Ruby, quite a distinct thing 
I like this. ver 
much. 4 

In a mass the blooms of Angele are most 
striking, and on this account those who ex- 
hibit will welcome this variety. It is 
lavender with slate-coloured or metallic part ; 
most distinct. What one will term rea 
lavenders were well represented by the oldet 
kinds, Powerscourt and Gladys. Blue Bird 
was prominently placed on one stand, but 
unless the two, that is, the new variety and 
the older one, ‘Mrs. Tom Jones, were placed 
side by side it is not easy to determine am 
improvement in the colour of the flowers 
Mrs. W. J. Unwin is a comparatively recent 
sort; here the blooms seem among t € 
largest, but under glass the colouring is not 
so convincing as it is outside. 

Matchless, Artistry, Fairie Queen, Gloriosa 






































Annie Ireland, and Hebe are surely among 
‘the more attractive when seen in the good 
‘condition that was noted the other week. 

— Tom Sykes, noted since the above was 
written, is quite one of the striking novelties 
of the year. The colour is cerise with red suf- 
fusion and much will be heard of it. H. S. 


— The Rock Garland Flower 


(Daphne rupestris syn. D. petraa) 

HIS is a native of the limestone rocks of 
the Eastern Alps, where it is sometimes 
; found growing in fissures. The neat, 
compact-g-owing shrubs, of a few inches 
high, crowned wiith the fragrant, waxy, pink 
flower-trusses, render it At once the daintiest 
and choicest of all alpine shrubs. In cultiva- 
tion this treasure of the:Eastern Alps succeeds 
quite well in sandy peat to which a little 
finely-pulverised limestone and a little loam 
may be added. It is always advisable to 
plant this very firmly. No plant is more 
worth the attention and care of the gardener 
than this Daphne. Seedlings should be 
raised as occasion offers, and cuttings or 


layers should also be made much of. A. G. 
Campanula mirabilis 
HIS handsome _ species from _ the 


Caucasus, although only a biennial, de- 
serves a place in every collection. It is 
quite distinct in appearance from all other 
Campanulas, forming rosettes of large, fleshy 
leaves from which issue stiff, wiry stems 
bearing lovely pale blue flowers each from 
I inch to 2 inches across. Large, delightful 
in colour, and freely produced are among the 
good qualities of this striking Bellflower. All 
whio can ishoullid save seeds, and these should 
be sown at once, as, if kept for any length 
of time, the chances are that they 
will fail to genminate. Sow the seeds 
on the surface without any covering of 
soil and place over them a slate or some 
shaded glass to exclude the light. As soon 
as the seedlings appear stand them up to the 
glass to prevent their becoming drawn and 
weak. To do well it must have liberal treat- 
‘ment from the first. It would seem to be 
well suited for the formation of groups iin the 
rock garden or for planting in the border in 
rich soil. Set out the plants early so that 
they may be established before severe weather 
is with us. A. G. 

- [The delightful ‘specimen depicted in the 
accompanying illustration was shown by 
Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, Hants, at 
the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society.—ED.] 
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A treasure of the Eastern Alps shown by Clarence Elliott: Daphne rupestris 
The daintiest and choicest of all alpine shrubs 


Rhododendrons* 
Second Edition of J. G. Millais?’ Work 


O the Rhododendron specialist Mr. 
Millais’ great work on the genus is in- 
dispensable 


For many years the author has been a close 
student of the Rhododendrons which grow 
so magnificently in his Sussex ‘home, and he 
has visited and placed on record visits to 
numerous gardens renowned for the cultiva- 
tion of Rhododendrons. 

We know of one Rhododendron enthusiast 
who takes Millais’ work with him, no matter 
where he goes. 

If -he is staying at the house of a friend, 
Millais’ ‘*‘ Rhododendrons’”’ is.an essential 
part of his equipment. If he is spending a 
few weeks in Scotland, as he invariably does 
in August and September, then the Rhodo- 
dendron volume is sent on in advance in 
readiness for his arrival. 

The enthusiasm that certain people have 
for Rhododendrons is simply amazing. The 
main topic for discussion at table is no 
longer horse-racing, but Rhododendrons— 
their natural distribution, their peculiarities, 





* “Rhododendrons and the various Hybrids.’”” Second Series. 
By J. G. Millais. 4to, £10 10s. net. Published by Longmans, 
Green, and Co., London. 





Campanula mirabilis 
A lovely biennial laden with large open bells of a pale blue tone 


or the merits of certain garden hybrids. Mr. 
Millais’ book, which is, in some measure, 
responsible for this enthusiasm, is invariably 
quoted to settle the point under discussion. 
Since Mr. Millais’ last volume on the subject 
was. published in 1917 the popularity of 
Rhododendrons ‘has advanced by leaps and 
bounds. There are now over 670 known 
species, a darge portion of which have been 
discovered since the first edition was pub- 
lished. 

It is hardly necessary to remind readers of 
this journal of the immense interest now 
taken, especially in the new Chinese Rhodo- 
dendrons. 

The many delightful articles in our pages 
by ‘‘ Peter the Hermit ’’ and the notes by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, Lady Moore, W. J. Bean, 
and other esteemed contributors all bear evi- 
dence of the great part that Rhododendrons 
play in present-day gardening. 

Mr. Millais’ new book has moved with the 
times. All the new species or garden hybrids 
of merit introduced since the publication of 
the first edition are mentioned or described. 

The author does not claim to be a botanist, 
and the botanical descriptions of new species 
are largely the work of Mr. J. Hutchinson, of 
Kew. 

The presentment of this work is admirable ; 
it is the most complete pronouncement of all 
that is known of the genus. In short, it is 
the standard authority. 

There is, however, one criticism we have 
to offer, and this concerns the index. In our 
opinion a costly and standard work of this 
nature should have a complete index. No 
doubt those who frequently use this work 
know the chapters to which reference should 
be made for any special Rhododendron. 
There are others to whom an index would be 
a boon; indeed, we know of enthusiasts who 
are compiling their own index to this work. 

True, there is an index of a kind, but it 
occupies only half a page, and does not men- 
tion a single species, hybrid, or variety. 

When the third series is published we 
sincerely trust that the author and publishers 
will remedy the defect. 

The work contains 17 beautiful 
curate coloured plates by Miss 
Parsons, Miss Winifred Walker, and Miss 
Lilian Snelling, and numerous  collotype 
plates and reproductions from photographs, 


and the edition is limited to 550 copies. 
Hac, 


and ac- 
Beatrice 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Outdoor Tomatoes 

These plants should have their lead- 
ing growths removed as soon as the first 
half-dozen trusses of fruit have set. This 
will ensure the ripening of same. Any fru:t 
setting where such leaders are not removed 
is rarely of any use after this date. Remove 
the tips of the leaves in order that sunshine 
may ‘reach ithe swelling fruits. 


Potatoes and other crops 

Lift early Potatoes when leaves begin to 
turn. and store in a cool shed. ‘These have 
done well this year, although a diseased_.plant 
may be found at intervals. If the seed is 
selected as the Potatoes are dug it should be 
placed in boxes and left to harden in'the sun- 
shine before being stored away. After the 
ground has been cleared of these it should 
be prepared for such crops as ‘Turnips, 
Stump-rooted Carrots, Corn Salad, and 
Prickly Spinach to give a supply during the 
winter. Sow the seeds of the last thinly in 
rows 15 inches apart, and as soon-as the seed- 
lings are large enough to handle make a 
final thinning. Asparagus is often neglected 
at this season, but weeds should not be per- 
mitted to rob the roots, as it is essential that 
good strong crowns should now be built up, 
and if strong winds prevail a few stakes or 
strained wires may be necessary to prevent 
the growths being damaged. Although 
Lettuce is fairly plentiful at the present time, 
one must needs look ahead and make further 
sowings in order that no break should inter- 
fere with the continuous supply. The ridges 
between rows of Celery are excellent for this 
purpose and convenient for watering at the 
same time as the Celery. 


Peaches and Nectarines 

After the trees have been cleared of their 
fruits useless growth should be removed. 
Those growths which have borne fruit and 
are not required for the following year should 
be first removed, also weak and spent wood. 
This allows the young wood—made during 
the currént year—to become thoroughly 
ripened and prevents overcrowding of the 
shoots. Any tying in of the growths found 
necessary should be carried out at the same 
time and the trees sprayed freely on bright 
days. Later trees carrying crops must at no 
time suffer from Jack of moisture at the roots. 


Fruit under glass 

Most of the late Grapes will complete their 
ripening during the month, and where a cool 
Grape-room exists it is often advisable to 
gather a portion of the bunches and store in 
the space provided. Although these--given 
attention from time to time and bad berries 
removed—will keep upon the Vines for quite 
a long time, it is often better for the Vines 
and the working of the vinery if the bunches 
canbe stored, especially when such houses 
are required for Chrysanthemums, Indian 
Azaleas, Callas, and similar subjects. 


Shrubs 


Many of these, including Rhododen- 
drons, Azaleas, Camellias, Crinodendrons, 
Desfontaineas, and many others, may be in- 
creased both by cuttings and by layering. 
Place a layer of sandy soil around the plants 
to be dealt with. Choose those growths 
nearest the ground, and after making an 
incision of 2 inches or 3 inches in an upward 
direction peg the cut portion down firmly, 
well cover with the sandy soil, and water 
occasionally during periods of drought. 

E. MARKHAM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Plant-houses 

Herbaceous Calceolarias should now be 
sufficiently advanced for transferring to small 
pots. Use thoroughly clean receptacles and 
afford ample drainage. A rich, porous com- 
post should be used, and extreme care taken 
to avoid damaging the roots. Keep the 
young plants growing steadily in a cool green- 
house or shaded frame. Early Cinerarias 
are making good growth, and in warm dis- 
tricts may be placed in frames under a north 
wall, and the lights removed during favour- 
able weather. Repot the plants directly they 
become sufficiently advanced, and keep a 
sharp watch for aphis. 


Clerodendron fallax 

Cuttings or seedlings of this plant required 
for late blooming should be transferred to 
their flowering pots as the smaller ones be- 
come nicely filled with roots. A compost of 
equal parts loam and peat, with a little leaf- 
soil, decayed manure, and charcoal, will suit 
them well. Keep the plants growing steadily 
in a warm, moist atmosphere, and use the 
syringe freely. This plant, like many others 
in the stove, is subject to mealy-bug, and 
should it appear, attention should be given to 
washing or spraying with a_ suitable in- 
secticide to keep it in check. 


Fruit garden 

Strawberry beds from which the crop has 
been gathered should now be cleared of straw 
and dead or decaying leaves. Cut out 
auxiliary plants placed in the beds. planted 
last year to allow space for the full develop- 
ment of the permanent plants. Thoroughly 
hoe the beds and top-dress with a suitable 
fertiliser. ‘See that the plants do not suffer 
from lack of moisture during dry weather, 
and attend to the removal of runners. Keep 
a sharp watch for the appearance of earwigs 
on Peach and Nectarine trees, and set traps, 
consisting of hollow pieces of Bean-stem, be- 
fore they attack the fruits. 


Flower garden 

Where the Agapanthus is grown in tubs 
due attention should be given to watering the 
plants, which are gross feeders and will bene- 
fit by liberal supplies of liquid-manure. 
Where the budding of Rose stocks has to be 
attended to it should now-be taken in hand, 
provided both stock and bud are in a suitable 
condition. The shoot from which the bud is 
taken should be a little more than half ripe. 
An old test is that of breaking off.a few 
prickles. If they break off freely the wood is 
sufficiently ripe, but if they hang it may be 
considered either too young or too old. Keep 
the tying of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, etc., 
well in hand to prevent damage by wind or 
heavy rain. 


Kitchen garden 

Much time during the present month. will 
be occupied in keeping the ground well 
stirred and free from weeds. Yoo) much 
stress cannot be laid upon constant use of the 
hoe. In succession to those sown last month 
sow a good breadth of Cabbage now, two or 
three of the varieties previously mentioned 
being used for the purpose. Successional 
sowings of Corn Salad should be made at 
intervals during this and the next month. 
Afford a dry open situation, sow in drills 
6 inches apart, and thin the- seedlings to 
6 inches in the rows. A good sowing of 
Turnips should now be made in shallow drills 
1 foot apart. A.. J, POPE. 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


-Vineries 


\ watering. 


‘it soon gets stuffy, and if shut up tightly after 
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Scotland 
Orchard-house = 

Apple-trees upon which the fruits are 
ripening may now be placed out of doors in 
a sunny position where they will finish quite 
well. It may be necessary to protect the 
fruits from birds, which, at times, attack 
soft Apples. . Are Apples in pots really profit 
able? I would prefer to see more Nectarines, 
for which there is always a demand, and such 
varieties as Early Rivers, Cardinal, Elruge, 
Humboldt, and Lord Napier are amenable to 
cultivation in pots in the orchard-house. 


Inside borders will require careful manage- 
ment now, and where there is a heavy crop 
of Grapes there is not much danger of over- 
Ventilation is equally as im- 
portant ias moisture—perhaps more so, be- 
cause Vine roots will descend in search of it,” 
whereas, if the ventilation be faulty, there is 
sure to be trouble. The ventilators ought 
never, at this time, to be entirely closed, and 
they ought to be so arranged that air can be 
admitted even. in rainy weather. The 
modern low vinery may be easily worked, but 


the sun strikes the glass something will go 
wrong; either mildew will follow, or scald- 
ing may ruin-the chances of the crop. ~ 


Seed-sowing 


Among flower seeds Pansies, Swee : 
Williams, | Forget-me-nots, _Polyanthuses, 
Auriculas, Carnations, and Primulas may 


now be sown. Where it is convenient to do 
so, sowing may be done in boxes, which 
should be placed in cold frames. After = 
germination the boxes can be safely placed in 
the open until the seedlings are large enough 
to be transferred to nursery beds._ ‘ 


Roses 

Roses, if later than usual, are very satiS- 
factory, and it is advisable to set apart a 
short time weekly, or oftener if it be possible 
to do so, for the purpose of picking off dead 
blooms, raking up fallen petals, and gener- 
ally tidying up the Rose beds or borders. 
When the first flush of bloom is over, a little 
good artificial manure well hoed in will aid 
in the promotion of fresh growths, in the casé 
of Hybrid Teas, which will give the second 
crop during August and ‘September. See 
that the basal shoots of climbing varieties are 
regularly secured. 34 
Summer pruning q 

This necessary work must now be carried 
out as speedily as possible. It is preferable to 
begin on trees grown on walls and espaliers, 
taking those in hand first which. show the 
strongest growth and reducing the shoots te 
four leaves. In the case of trees which are 
old and, comparatively, worn-out, there is 
usually a superabundance of thin rubbishy 
shoots. No scruple need be felt in dealing 
rather severely with these, cutting a good 
proportion of them cleanly out at their base 


Vegetable garden - 

Pea straw and stakes ought to be cleared 
off as soon as the last pods are picked from 
any given line. It is not yet too late to fill 
up the vacancies so caused with_other things 
of the catch crop description. The sowing 
of Cabbage seeds in, quantity must not be 
overlooked. The small, early-hearting varie: 
ties are usually preferred, but I like to make 
a good sowing, as well, of Mein’s No. 1, é 
sterling Cabbage from every point of view. 
Planted rather thickly, alternate plants caf 
be drawn and used in a small state—those 
left, if not so early as the dwarf sorts, make 
excellent heads at a useful time. Ha 

Mabie Gardens, Dumfries. W. McG. 
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_ VEGETABLES 


August work in kitchen garden 
and allotment 
Ps G yest and are late in maturing this 


year, and so August harvesting should 

be the rule except in the more southern 
counties. I like to see every bit of top 
growth quite withered up before lifting the 
bulbs, then the latter will be firm and possess 
shining skins like those of well-ripened Tulip 
bulbs. Cool, airy sheds are ideal places 
Wherein to finish the harvesting. Failing 
such places use wooden hurdles or boards 
on which to lay the bulbs. 


WINTER AND SPRING LerTuce.—Last spring 
cultivators who had raised a nice batch of 
plants the previous autumn had an advantage 
over others who depended upon spring-raised 
plants. The former were large and possessed 
firm hearts, being fit to use at quite an early 
date. Spring-raised plants are useful and 
very welcome, but the seedlings are tender, 
and they have to endure severe weather, so 
that it is quite impossible for the cultivator 
to obtain early produce by this means. Sow 
now the seeds of such good sorts as All-the- 
year-Round and Stansted Park in northern 
counties, and about August 20th jin the 
southern. I prefer to'sow the seeds broad- 
cast, very thinly, in an open border, and to 
transplant the resultant seedlings at an early 
stage to their permanent quarters. 


Winter ENDIvE should be finally. trans- 
planted this month, allowing a space of 
g inches each way between the plants, as close 
planting would lead to loss, especially in 
low-lying districts and where the soil is 
naturally retentive. 


ONIONS FOR SPRING AND EARLY SUMMER.— 
Only those who omit to sow seeds of such 
varieties as White Leviathan know how in- 
convenient it is to- have to do without these 
early Onions. I omitted to sow seeds of 
them last autumn, and had, perforce, to buy 
young plants early in the spring. Probably a 
plot of ground measuring 20 square yards will 
be devoted to the growing of these Onions 
by the average cultivator. On a plot of this 
size spread, evenly, 1 peck of fowl or pigeon 
manure ina dry state anda similar quantity 
of soot. Alpply the manure first and lightly 
fork it into the previously well-dug ground, 
then apply the soot and rake this into the 
surface prior to opening the shallow drills. 
Sow the seeds thinly and cover them ‘half an 

- inch deep with fine soil. In due course the 
young plants will appear, and the surplus 
ones should be transplanted to similarly- 
prepared soil towards the end of September 
or early in. October. 

bed and those transplanted should be at a 

efistance of 7 inches apart. If cultivators 
will give this way of growing the Onions a 
trial they will be more than satisfied with the 
results. 


| CABBAGES FOR SPRING USE.—In the case of 
- spring Cabbages it is essential that one 
makes preparations nine months before the 
time comes when nice firm hearts are avail- 
_ able for cutting. I strongly advise cultiva- 
_ tors to select a plot of ground whereon such 
_ plants have not previously grown, to mix 
_ with the soil some old lime-rubble, to sow 
_ very thinly in shallow drills 1 foot apart, and 
to keep the resultant seedlings quite free 
_ from weeds. Harbinger, Flower of Spring, 
and Ellam’s Early Dwarf are reliable varie- 
_’ ties to grow, the first-named only where 
_ space is very limited and only one variety 
_ can be grown. 
Potators.—Last year Arran. Comrade 
__ matured prematurely in some districts, and, 
a consequently, the tubers were undersized. 
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-are satisfactory. I 
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This year the variety in question is doing 
remarkably well; indeed, nearly all varieties 
in good soils and receiving proper attention 
learn that disease is 
troublesome in some parts of the country, 
mainly where there was late flooding and in 
very retentive soils. All crops should be 
closely watched and carefully harvested. 
When lifting the crops close scrutiny should 
be the rule to get rid of any isolated diseased 
tubers. class Gara B 


Spinach for Winter 


From the middle of August to the end of 
the month sowings may be made. It is well 
to select a somewhat sheltered position, as 
cold, cutting winds do as much harm as the 
frost. Not only this, the wood pigeon has 
been known to play havoc with the leaves 
during severe weather when other food is 
scarce. Give the site a moderate dressing of 
good manure. Above all, dig the ground 
deeply, as the Spinach is deep-rooting and 





The Night - blooming Cactus 


From a photograph taken at dusk 


will go down 9 inches or more in search of 
food. Sow in rather shallow drills not less 
than 12 inches apart and let these be 
moistened a few hours previous if the soil is 
dry. Germination of the seed is more uniform 
when the surroundings are moist at this time 
of year. Immediately the foliage is pro- 
minent frequently dust with dry wood-ashes, 
mixing a little soot with it as the leaves: be- 
come harder. Under these conditions pro- 
gress should be rapid, but do not let this 
tempt gathering while earlier sowings con- 
tinue the supply. Reserve this last sowing 
as long as possible, as growth is slow from 
the end of October onwards. The plants 
should stand about 9 inches apart at the final 
thinning; a little less, perhaps, in the coldést 
districts. The lowermost leaves must be 
gathered as much as’ possible. The prickly 
or winter variety is considered the hardier, 
and probably more sown at this date than the 
round-seeded or summer, yet down west the 
latter has proved its hardiness and is fre- 
quently relied on for winter pickings. 


evening when it was quite dusk. 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


The Night-blooming Cereus 
(Cereus grandiflorus) 
[es Night-blooming Cereus, grown 


especially for its lovely trumpet flowers, 
of which the illustration is a specimen, 
has been long known as an inmate of the 
stove and has attracted attention in con- 
sequence of its flowering during the night. 
The flower begins to open about eight in the 
evening and is in perfection from 10 to 12, 
but before daylight next morning is fled for 
ever. The Cereus family has long pillar-like 
stems, and many cornered or more or less 
round. They are upright or creeping, and 
also branched or unbranched. 
The..Cordilleras of Southern Peru is’ a 
noted place for the Cactus. Some of the 
Cerei are each 8 feet high and divided into a 
number of branches... Brazil produces an im- 
mense number of Cactus plants, some reach- 
ing to 30 feet or 4o feet high. These plants 
seem to thrive best in the most desert regions 
where during the hot weather almost all 
vegetation-ceases. During the hot weather 
they are as fresh and green as ‘when there 
was the greatest abundance of water. About 
1g0 species have been found. The maximum 
number of these. plants belongs to the torrid 
zones, and in the tropical regions grows on 
the mountains at elevations where they find 
a cooler climate. In India the Prickly Pear 
(Opuntia) grows so thickly that hedges are 
made which are impenetrable. 
The flower figured was brought to me one 
I placed it 
in a vase on a table out of doors, where it had 
what light there was direct from the sky, as 
high trees were all around. I made several 
exposures from 50 to 60 seconds, which latter 
gave the best result. How dark it was at the 
time may be judged by the openness of the 
flower. The background of trees and lawn 
is imperceptible. JosEepH CHAMBERLAIN. 


Stove-house hints 


One is glad to be again asked to procure 
a few of the old stove plants ’’ for house 
work. Among these may be mentioned 
Aralia Veitchi gracillima, Crotons @n variety, 
the brighter Draczenas, such as D. terminalis, 
D, rubra, D. Lindeni, D. Goldieana, D. 
Sanderiana, and others, Pandanus Veitchi, 
Maranta zebrina, Sanchezia nobilis variegata, 
Acalypha musaica, and so forth. It is a sign 
of renewed interest in these things to find 
that some nurserymen can now supply well- 
grown plants of all these (and other) things 
in 5-inch pots. Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 
and its varieties may now be potted on into 
4-inch or 5-inch pots. Young plants of 
Centradenias, Justicias, and Pentas carnea 
can now be quickly propagated, and every- 
thing intended for winter flowering ought to 
be worked up to the necessary extent. Plentv 
of moisture is needed in-the stove at this 
time. W. McG. 


img 


Euphorbia jacquinieflora 


The old stools of this plant, also known as 
E. fulgens, may now be brought into the 
stove and started into growth for the pro- 
duction of cuttings. Give more moisture at 
the roots and spray freely overhead. Re- 
move the young growths as soon as they are 
about 4 inches in length. Insert them singly 
in small thumbs of sandy soil, or place three 
or four round the rim of a 22-inch pot as 
may be convenient. Place them in a pro- 
pagating-case, but avoid keeping it too close, 
and do not over-water, or they will quickly 
decay. As soon as nicely rooted gradually 
inure them to the atmosphere of the house 
ready for potting. A. J. Pops. 
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FRUIT 


Budding of fruit trees 
[ovr budding of fruit-trees may be per- 


formed as soon as mature buds can be 

found on the summer shoots. Growth 
being somewhat late this season—at least, in 
this district—the present should be a suitable 
time to bud the majority of fruit-trees. As 
far as possible budding should be carried out 
during moist weather, as in dry weather the 
bark of the stock does not run freely. Avoid 
alike the large buds found on rank growth 
and the small ones on weakly shoots. The 
best buds are usually to be found about the 
middle of medium-sized pieces of growth. As 
a rule, buds succeed best when inserted on 
wood of the same season’s growth. There 
are, however, exceptions, as in the case of 
the Walnut. 

When preparing the bud for insertion cut 
back the leaf attached to within a quarter of 
an inch of the foot-stalk. It may then be re- 
moved from the shoot by an inward and up- 
ward cut from below the bud, coming out 
above the bud, which should then be about 
central in 13 inches in length of wood. When 
preparing the shield, by removing the wood 
from the bark, insert the haft of the knife 
under the bark at the upper end and force out 
the wood with a jerk by bending the wood 
and not the bark. Provided the wood is pro- 
perly removed the eye should present a full 
appearance. The long cut of the T on the 
stock should be about 1 inch in length, with 
a shorter cross-cut just going through the 
bark. The angles of the T can then be easily 
raised and the shield slipped down to the 
bottom of the long cut by means of the foot- 
stalk. Care should be exercised to cut the 
top portion of the shield exactly level with 
the cross-cut, for the two must make a perfect 
union when binding takes place. This should 
be carried out from below upwards, making 
a cross tie just below and above the bud, 
which must be left quite clear. Attention 
should be given to loosening the binding 
material in due time. Usually this may be 
done within the month with safety. The ap- 
pearance of the leaf-stalk is a good criterion 
of the condition of the bud. When the leaf- 
stalk begins to shrivel quickly it may be taken 
as a bad*sign, but if retained for a week or 
two the bud should be taking well. 

Warwickshire. 


Advi sab 


Arranging fruit trees on walls 


It is necessary to exercise judgment in 
placing fruit trees against walls or fences. 
What frequently has a bearing on the subject 
is the climate; also local conditions. One 
can scarcely go wrong in clothing south and 
west walls with Apricots, Peaches, and 
Nectarines. These, if planted im less favour- 
able positions, are subject to leaf-blister and 
other troubles. It is questionable if there is 
anything to beat for the open Kaisha, Moor 
Park, and Powell’s Late Apricots or Hale’s 
Early, Sea Eagle, and Salway Peaches, while 
[Early Rivers and Stanwick Elruge represent 
sterling qualities in Nectarines. There is a 
great temptation to plant a few early Pears in 
these positions, and if properly looked after 
will amply repay for such valuable space. 
Williams’ Bon Chrétien is good and very 
popular. Clapp’s Favourite, Glou Morceau, 
Buerré d’Amanlis, and Gansel’s Bergamot 
are all worth planting. If early Cherries are 
desired plant The Noble, Belle d’Orleans, 
May Duke, and Elton. On a north wall 
plant a good number of Morello Cherries. So 
placed they produce enormous crops. I shouid 
also advise planting Red and White Currants 
here, as by this means it is possible to gather 
fruit late in October. Here in this part of 
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Devonshire (Sidbury) they have been gathered 
for dessert ‘as late as the middle of November 
from a high wall almost devoid of sun’s 
rays. It is almost needless to point out that 
the fruit must be protected with netting or 
the birds will soon make short work of it. A 
few excellent Red Currants are Raby Castle, 
New Red Dutch, River’s Late Red, and 
Comet. White Dutch and White La Ver- 
sailles are two good whites. 

Both Cherries and Plums may be success- 
fully grown on walls with an eastern aspect. 
Early and Late Duke, The Noble, Black Tar- 
tarian, and Elton are excellent Cherries for 
the purpose, while among the Plums will be 
found Jefferson’s, Monarch, Coe’s Golden 


‘Drop, Diamond, Kirke’s, Magnum Bonum, 


and Greengage. Enormous crops of Pears 
may be gathered from a west wall, and 
among standard kinds for succession the fol- 
lowing will be found very good: Winter 





Rose Rosa Mundi 
The best of the old striped Roses 


Nelis, Ne Plus Meuris, Buerré Bachelier, Pit- 
maston Duchess, and Doyenné du Comice. 
These are in addition to those I have named 
for south and west walls. . | ol 


Melons and Cucumbers 


These ought now to be growing freely, and 
the growths should be so disposed that, while 
they cover the area of the frame, there is no 
overcrowding. This is particularly the case 
as regards Cucumbers, which make rampant 
growth after the plants have made a start. 
Artificial fertilisation is necessary in the case 
of Melons—it is less imperative as regards 
Cucumbers. Top-dress the plants with good 
loam when the roots appear on the surface, 
and bear in mind that water must be of the 


same temperature as the atmosphere, and 


that it must not be applied ‘too lavishly round 
the collar of the plants or canker may be 
induced. Scor. 


ripened, always produces the finest blooms. 


ROSES | 
Rose Village Maiden or 
Rosa Mundi 


READER sends blooms of this interest- 
Aw and very old Galician Rose for 
identification. The flowers are red or 
pink, striped with white. Sometimes the 
blooms are half pink and half white, and it is 
certainly very attractive, 
Rosa Mundi is a fairly vigorous grower, 
and old bushes of it are not infrequently 
seen in cottage gardens. It is a much better 
Rose than the old York and Lancaster (white 
splashed with red), with which it is generally 
confused. The true York and Lancaster, a 
variety of Rosa damascena, is now very 
rarely seen. 

The blooms of Rosa Mundi are rounded in 
shape and sweetly scented, and it has the 
reputation of being the best of the striped 
Roses. H.-G, 


Roses under’ glass 


When Maréchal Niel is grown under glass 
it is customary, as soon as flowering is 
finished, to cut the plants back rather 
severely in order to encourage the formation 
of strong young wood which, if properly 































































Those who approve of cutting back this Rose 
ought not to delay the pruning, which should 
be attended to immediately the last bloom 
has been cut. Hybrid Teas, Teas, and 
Noisettes will continue to flower all summer 
if encouraged by liquid manure or some 
other stimulant. Those who wish to raise 
young Roses on their own roots will find that 
young wood, taken off with a heel, will root 
readily in bottom heat. I have frequently 
rooted batches of Rose cuttings at this time 
by putting them into the propagating case (in 
Cocoa-fibre) which had a brisk bottom heat, 
shading the glass until roots were formed. 
Roses under glass must now, of course, be 
kept as cool as possible, and war should be 
waged without delay on insect pests. La 
France is a charming Rose under glass, more 
especially when trained on a corridor wall ox 
upon a trellis. W. McG. 


Roses on walls 


Why is it that really good specimens of 
Rose-trees against the walls of dwelling-— 
houses are so rarely met with? The answer 
may come in a word: Because some kind of 
trellis is not provided. In warm aspects the 
heat is too great for the well-being of any — 
Rose unless the precaution of providing air 
between the wall and the growth be taken. 
In times gone by it was more the custom of 
adopting something other than the bare walls | 
to train to, and those of us who can look 
back a goodly number of years can recall 
excellent examples of the Rose in such posiz 
tions as indicated above. One has, indeed, 
in the mind’s eye tender varieties like 
Fortune’s Yellow and hardy ones of the 
Gloire de Dijon type, big examples covering 
many square vards of space. The neglect of © 
a trellis has spoiled several very satisfactory. 
Roses of modern production, notably William 
\llen Richardson, perhaps the most beauti- 
ful of all for a wall. I am thinking more of. 
the area of the house, because walls of low 
build are quite a different matter. Here there 
is not the same concentration of heat from 
the sun. American Pillar, Mermaid, Lemon’ 
Pillar, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, and Mme. 
Alfred Carriere are the names of a few choice 
varieties that would attract in these days, but. 
one would ‘hesitate about planting such 
against a wall unless some measures were 
taken to keep the leaves from touching the 
bricks or whatever the wall was built of. 
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Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBLIsHer. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. ) 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Beds of spring flowers 

Please make suggestions as to beds to fulfil 
the following conditions :—(1) Bulbs (Tulips) 
with low undergrowth for spring; (2) annuals 
for summer; (3) Tulips ito be lifted. What I 
wish to know is what to plant for summer. 
At present it seems always too late when the 
Tulips are lifted to get anything under way. 

2 E. L. C. EpEN. 

(1) A pleasing combination is May-flower- 
ing Tulip Orange King mixed with Golden 
Crown over a groundwork of dark Pansies 
or this(2) Tulip Rev. Ewbank mixed with 


Clara Butt, with groundwork of blue 
Myosotis and yellow Alyssum saxatile. For 
an early-flowering bed Tulips La_ Re- 


marquable and Proserpine mixed through a 
groundwork of Scilla’ sibirica. 

When Tulips have finished flowering care- 
fully lift them and plant them in reserve 
garden, taking care not to damage the 
foliage. When this has died down lift them, 
dry in the sun for a few days, then store till 
autumn, when the best can be planted again. 
Meantime dig the bed over, add some de- 
cayed manure, and plant Nicotianas, Stocks, 
and Antirrhinums. | 


Asters failing 

(E. D.).—Your Asters have been attacked 
by a deadly fungus which has done much 
damage in many gardens this season. Un- 
fortunately, no remedy has yet ‘been found 
for it. You may, ‘however, try dusting 
around the plants and also the base of the 
stem freely with air-slaked lime, or you may 
mix 3 pint of the lime with 1 pint of sulphur 
and dust the base of any infected plants. 
You miay use the sulphur alone on the base 
of the stem. : 


FRUIT 
Grapes shanking 


I enclose a bunch of Grapes from my Vine, 


‘and I should be glad if you would kindly 


indicate what the disease is and a remedy 
for it. The Vine for many years has yielded 
30 to 40 bunches of nice Grapes, but for the 
last four or five years has suffered in this 
way, getting worse each year. It is planted 
inside an unheated greenhouse on a south 
wall and gets all the sunshine there is. The 
bunches promise well in the early stages, but 
when thinned out and about half-grown the 
berries dry up and wither—not all of them, 


- but one-half to two-thirds of the bunch. 


; C. J. Macktin. 


[The term ‘‘ shanking,” from which the 
Grapes you send us are suffering, is applied 
to denote the withering up of the stalks and 
berries. Sometimes only a few berries 


shank, in other cases the whole bunch, and 
in very bad cases the whole of the crop. The 


berries ithus affected never ripen, and decay. 
Overcropping will cause it (this seems to be 
the case in your Grapes). The destruction of 
the foliage by insects will also cause it. If 


the roots get into a bad soil or the soil be- 
comes soddened and sour shanking is sure to 
result. Planting in too rich soil and exces- 
sive dryness predispose the berries to shank- 
ing. If the roots have got down to wet, 
soddened soil the only remedy is to lift the 
Vine and replant, taking care, if the position 
is low, to afford good drainage, using porous 
materials so that the roots can run freely.] 


Scalding in Grapes 

(C. H.).—Your Grapes are suffering from 
what is known as scalding, which generally 
takes place when the berries are about half- 
grown, as those you send are. It is caused 
through late or bad ventilation on some 
sunny morning while the atmosphere inside 
the house and also the (berries are saturated 
with moisture. Air ought to be put on early 
in tle morning so as to dispel the moisture. 


Raspberry beetle 

(K. M. Berry).—Your Loganberries have 
been attacked by the ‘Raspberry beetle 
(Bytumus tomentosus), which sometimes 
causes much injury to the Raspberry crop. 
This is a very destructive pest, as the beetles 
injure the flowers, and their grubs spoil the 
fruit. The beetles fly very rapidly, especially 
in bright, warm weather, but they may be 
caught on a dull morning by shaking the 
flowers over bags steeped in paraffin, tarred 
boards, or baskets tarred inside, or over any- 
thing sticky. When the Loganberries are 
pruned burn all prunings and remove any 
rubbish that may have accumulated at the 
base of the plant. The igrubs make little 
cocoons in whlch they undergo their trans- 
formation in inequalities in the bark of the 
stems or other sheltered places. From these 
cocoons the beetles emerge the following 
spring. It would probably be useful to spray 
the plant with a caustic alkali wash in the 
course of the winter before there are any 
signs of the buds opening. 


Peach stones splitting 

(F. K.).—Your Peaches have split stones. 
One very important constituent in the soil 
for all stone fruits is lime, which enters 
largely into the formation of stones and pre- 
vents, in a great measure, stone-splitting. 
If your borders have not sufficient lime we 
would advise you to re-make the border in 
the early autumn before the leaves fall, re- 
plant the trees, and at the same time add a 
liberal quantity of air-slaked lime. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes diseased 


I would be very grateful if you could.in- 
fonm me what disease the enclosed Tomato 
leaves have, and if there is any remedy. It 
first appeared during last winter on some 
young plants in ‘small 60’s and increased 
slowly until they were planted out in a house 
with a night temperature of 60 degs. In the 
planting all the diseased foliage was cut 
away, but within a short period similar spots 
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appeared again, and then the plants had 
sulphur dusted over them wherever the 
patches ‘were. That seemed to have no good 
effect, and as the house has a red-tiled floor 
I put it down to too much humidity from the 
hard floor, so it was kept drier, but all in 
vain, for the disease still increased, and the 
plants were eventually destroyed. ‘Then, as 
the year advanced, a batch was planted in 
another house which has earith for floor 
and battens for walking on. They seemed 
to be clear of it until three trusses of fruit 
were set, then they showed signs of it, but 
very little, and at the present date are in 
good health, with the exception of a few 
spots there and there. Yet another batch was 
potted into 1o-inch pots and placed in cold 
houses which also only have the battens for 
walking on, and they seem to have the 
disease badly now. I might mention the 
seed was out of the same packets as last 
year’s, and never has the disease showed in 
the plants here in previous years or even last 
year. H. F. Horn. 


[Your Tomato plants aire affected with 
Tomato leaf rust. This disease is caused by 
the fungus Cladosporium fulvum, and is 
generally serious whenever Tomatoes are 
grown. We should advise you to burn any 
badly-affected plants at once, and to care- 
fully cut off the diseased foliage from those 
slightly affected and burn it. After all visible 
signs of the disease have been removed and 
burned you should spray ithe plants with a 
fungicide made from liver of sulphur 
(potassium sulphide). Take 1 oz. of this 
chemical and dissolve in a ‘little boiling 
water, and then dilute to 3 gallons with cold 
water. A wash made from liver of sulphur 
does not retain its killing powers many days, 
so you will have to spray several times at 
intervals of three to four days. If your 
Tomato plants have been grown soft you may 
find this wash will burn the foliage, so try 
the wash on one plant first. If the foliage 
burns add a little more water. Tomato 
foliage will generally stand 1 oz. to 2 gallons 
of water, but it is better to spray them fairly 
often with a weak solution than to use a 
strong one, and burn the plants. You 
should, of course, spray overnight and get 
vour foliage dry before the sun gets on to it 
in the morning. When your Tomato crop is 
finished we should advise you to burn all “the 
old plants at once, and if you are to use the 
house and old soil again next season for 
Tomatoes we should advise you to sterilise 
the soil during the winter. The usual work 
of wood and glass washing during winter 
and limewashing stonework help to keep this 
disease in check in glasshouses. ] 


(Herbert Stone)—Your Tomatoes have 
been attacked by the same disease as affects 
the Potato. It is not worth while troubling 
to save the plants if all the fruits are in the 
same condition as those you send us. It is 
better to burn them. After thoroughly clean- 
ing the house (if grown indoors) and lime- 
washing the walls start with a clean lot of 
plants. 


Mint failing 

(D. B.).—Your Mint is attacked by the 
Mint Cluster Cup fungus (Puccinia Menthe). 
We are afraid there is no cure for it, as the 
fungus is in the stems, in the lower part of 
which it passes the winter. The best thing 
to do is to pull up the plants at once and 
burn them, planting some Mint from an un- 
tainted source in another part of the garden. 


Peas failing 

(Nemo).—The death of the Pea haulm is 
the result of an attack by a species of fungus 
the exact name of which we regret being un- 
able to give. It is a soil fungus and should, 
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therefore, be dealt with at the time the 
ground is being prepared for cropping. We 
think a good dressing of lime will, in all pro- 
bability, meet the case. This should be ap- 
plied in a fresh-slaked condition either before 
or after manuring and digging. In either 
case some two to three weeks should elapse 
before or after the digging before applying 
the lime, and in the last-mentioned instance 
lightly fork it in. One bushel to the square 
rod is the quantity required. Place it in 
small heaps at intervals on the ground and 
cover lightly with soil. Directly it has be- 
come reduced to a powder spread it evenly 
over the surface and fork it in. Stone or 
builders’ lime would be most suitable. You 
may, instead, make use of one of the adver- 
tised soil disinfectants. 


Red-spider on Cucumber leaves 

(C. Y. B.).—In all probability your Cucum- 
bers have fallen a prey to an attack of red- 
spider. To keep down this pest Cucumbers 
must be grown in a moist atmosphere, and 
they should never be allowed to suffer from 
want of water. The foliage should, in bright 
weather, be syringed with clear soft water 
twice daily. You are evidently keeping the 
atmosphere too dry. If wou will kindly send 
us some leaves we will do our best to thelp 
you. 


The Carrot grub 


I would be much obliged if you can tell me 
whait is wrong with the enclosed Carrots. 
The top soil (which is rather heavy) was 
dressed with paraffin to keep off the Carrot- 
fly. My gardener does not think it can be 
that, as the mischief seems to begin from 
the bottom and work up. I have found a 
very small white worm in some of them. 
They are in a place where there have been 
no Carrots for years. E. M.S. 

[Your Carrots have been attacked by the 
grubs of the Carrot-fly (Psila rosze), a small 
black fly about 4 inch across the wings. It 
appears in the spring and lays its eggs in the 
Carrots just below the surface of the ground. 
There are two or three broods of this insect 
during the summer. If the flies are noticed 
on or about the Carrots the latter should be 
sprayed with paraffin emulsion, or sand, 
wood-ashes, cinder-ashes, or sawdust should 
be steeped in paraffin and strewn between the 
rows with a view to keeping the flies away. 
All the Carrots which have been attacked 
should be carefully removed so as not to 
break them or leave any of the grubs in the 
soil. When the crop has been removed the 
ground should be fallowed and well dressed 
with gas lime. You must bear in mind that 
the ground to which the gas lime has been 
applied cannot be cropped for at least three 


months. ] 
MISCELLANEOUS 


The Mummy Pea 


(S. A. E.. Berks). —This is probably 
Lathyrus polymorphus of botanists, and is 
in commerce described as the Mummy Pea. 
It has no connection with mummies other 
than that seed of the species grown in Egypt 
is sold by the Arabs to easily- -gulled tourists 
with the story that it was taken from the 
hands of amummy. It has frequently been 
shown that any seeds so old as these Peas 
are said to be would have been dried up 
thousands of vears ago. It is usually known 
as the Crown or Cluster Pea. It can be pur- 
chased bearing purple flowers in one variety 
and in another bicolor flowers. It grows 
from 4 feet to 5 feet high. The leaves ap- 
pear at some distance apart on the lower 
part of the stem, but towards the top they 
appear in a kind of cluster (hence the name), 
the stem becoming fasciated by producing a 
number of leaves from the axils of which the 
flowers issue. The Peas are smooth and of 


/ 
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a light yellow colour. There are two forms, 
neither of which is of any use in the garden, 
and they are worth growing only as a 
curiosity. A 


Schedule wording 

May | ask you to consider and give your 
opinion on the following points? At our 
local show in two classes exhibits were put 
up that did not, in my opinion, conform to 
the conditions of the schedule. (1) For three 
bunches of hardy perennials, distinct varie- 
ties. (One exhibit contained ia vase of mixed 
blooms.) (2) For one bunch bloom, one dish 
fruit, one dish vegetable, one variety in each. 
(One exhibit contained a vase of bloom con- 
sisting of Coreopsis and Gypsophila.) Prizes 
were awarded by the judges in each of these 
cases, and as I was affected by thé awards I 
pointed out the inaccuracies to the Com- 
mittee. In my opinion the Committee 
should have put matters right, but in the 
absence of a formal protest by me no action 
was taken, it being suggested that the judges 
should ‘have been guided by tlhe conditions in 
the schedule in making the awards. My 
opinion ds that the responsibility does not rest 
with the judges, but that the Committee or 
their Secretary or other appointed official 
should satisfy themselves that the exhibits 


are in accordiance with the schedule condi- 


tions before they are judged, and iin the event 
of the judges making an award the Com- 
mittee should act, otherwise a competitor 
awarded a prize under such conditions, where 
no other competitor would be affected by it, 
would receive such award, although he 
clearly would not be entitled ‘to it. 
Enfield. “* ANXIOUS.’ 


[In all inquiries where the wording of the 
schedule ‘is called into question a copy of the 
schedule, complete with the rules and regula- 
tions of the Society, should be enclosed. As- 
suming that there is neither rule, regulation, 
nor footnote that applies in either of the 
questions raised above, the judges should 
have disqualified, as the exhibits were obyi- 
ously not according to schedule. In the class 
for three hardy perennials distinct varieties 
lare demanded, and the exhibitor who staged 
a mixed bunch obviously had more than three 
varieties. the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
Judging Code speaks emphatically on 
mixed bunches: ‘‘ If the words ‘ distinct 
kinds’ or ‘ distinct varieties’ stand alone, 
the mixture of colour variations in the 
bunches must always disqualify.”’ In the 
class for one bunch bloom, one dish fruit, 
and one dish of vegetables the exhibitor who 
included both Coreopsis and ‘Gypsophila 
should have been disqualified because he 
Staged two varieties in the flower bunch. The 
R.HLS. is definite again here: ‘‘ Gypsophila 
is a flower.’”’ Whether you are correct or 
incorrect in your view that ‘‘ the Committee 
should have put matters right’’ depends 
wholly on the wording of the schedule regula- 
tion relative to protests, and since you did 
not send a copy of the schedule it is impossi- 
ble to express an opinion. ‘You are certainly 
wrong in your assumption that the nesponsi- 
bility for the interpretation of the wording 
of the schedule lies with the Committee or 
its official and not with the judges. The 
Committee of a Society compiles the schedule 
and draws up the governing rules and regula- 
tions, and when these are published neither 
exhibitors, officials, nor judges have power to 
alter them, and when the correct interpreta- 
tion is called into question the judges must 
be the final court of appeal, but even they 
are not infallible. The careless manner in 
which many schedules of horticultural shows 
are compiled is a fruitful source of misunder- 
standing and dissatisfaction, and since most 


Societies’ Committees are composed of men> 


who cannot lay claim to any special know- 


hardy perennials, 
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ledge-on the subject it would be very wike te 
after schedules had been compiled in accord: 
ance with the desires of the Committees 
concerned, they were submitted to an — 
acknowledged authority who would have as — 
his duty to make all wording clear and — 
explicit, and as far as possible beyond mis- — 
understanding, but he would have no power 
to alter classes. For instance, one class 
questioned above calls for three bunches of 
distinct varieties. There 
is little doubt, ‘however, that the intention of 


the Committee was to call for distinct kinds. 


Had an exhibitor who staged three varieties 


of Roses or of herbaceous Phloxes received 5 


the premier award the probabilities are that 
strohg protests would have been made, yet 
the decision would have been correct because 
the schedule demands varieties, not kinds. 
It is not a question of what the compilers of 


a schedule mean to say, but what they ~ 


actually do say which must govern exhibitors, 
officials, and judges alike. Nothing is more 
abhorrent to judges than to write ‘‘ disquali- — 
fied’? on an exhibitor’s card, but most pro- 
bably it would be to the ultimate interest of 


all exhibitors and go to the more satisfactory 
workinig of all Societies if it were more com- 


monly done, because it would impress upon 
compilers of schedules the necessity for ~ 
accurate wording and upon exhibitors the 
mecessity for accurate interpretation.] = 


Cats and woodlice 
Some time ago, in reply toa correspondent; 


you mentioned a preparation that would keep ~ 
I have searched — 


cats away from gardens. 
many of your back issues without success. — 
I am sure many of your readers would be ~ 
glad to get rid of the cat pest, or, at all ~ 
events, know of some application that would 
keep them at a respectable distance wiithout 7 
injury to planit life. I also want a memedy _ 


for woodlice, ‘with which some parts of the i 


garden are over-run. I think, perhaps, © 
‘“ Yadil’’ smell might answer to keep cats — 
away, but the price is prohibitive. 
PESTIFEROUS. 
[There was a note in the issue for March 


15th (page 154) suggesting burying a bottle 
We ¥ 


containing ammonia to keep away cats. 
suggest Kamforite “ H,”’ manufactured by 
Hensman Bros., Horncastle, Lincs, as a 


good remedy for woodlice and all other gar- 2 


den pests.] 


Concerning Peter Collinson 
(E. M. S.).—If you write to Mr. Brock, — 
the head gardener of Goodwood Park, Good- — 
wood, he will probably be able to give more — 
information than we can about Mr. Collin- 
son, who, we believe, was responsible for the — 
laying out and planting of a large portion of. 


those. grounds (see issue July 12th, page 424). © 


We now little about him, but we ‘understand 4 


that about 1755 he was responsible for the 


introduction, amongst other plants from 
North America, of Monarda didvma, com- 
monly known as Oswego Tea or Bee Balm. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. A. Saunders.—Aconitum Halleri bicolor. 
F. K.—1, One of the forms of Myrtus com-— 


munis; 2, Rhus cotinoides. ee 


Mrs. Tattersall.—Genista virgata. Y 
Hudson.—1, Robinia Pseudacacia; 4, — 


Spirzea sp.; please send fresh specimen. ~~ 


C. Watson.—1, Sidalcea candida; 2, Rose — 


Campion (Agrostemma coronaria); 3, Lilium 


Martagon; 4, Lilium pardalinum. q 
W. F—t, Rosa-rugosa; 2, Spireea discolor 

ariefolia; 3, Epilobium angustifolium, 
Ef oka. — Justicia carnea. 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


John B. Vanderschoot, The Old-established — 
Bulb Farms, Hillegom, Holland. —Selected — 
Dutch bulbs. e 











HORTICULTURAL B BUILDERS HEATING ENGINEERS 
ALOUGHB OROUGH -: LEICE STERESHITEE 
EjLondon Office ,, 122 VICTORIA ST: S-W 


GEES CELIO EL LBLE EEL SEITE 


‘The PERFECT SUN BLINDS for your 
Creenhouses are our 


WOOD LATH BLINDS. 


Cannot rot op perish. 
Easily fixed and removed. 
Admit ample light. 
Economical in wear, 


Send for our SPECIAL ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, 


Tenant's Fixture 
Our Buildings are 
well known for their 
substantial con- 
struction; they are 
easy to erect, and 
m@ made of ee Red 
Deal. Great Reduc- 
tions. Oarriage Paid. 
Ux4 8 £4 15 0 
8x56” § 17 6 
¥x6'6? 6176 
No better value 
can be offered 


Made in complete § 
sections, roof in- 
cluded, and erected tims 
before ‘dispatch. 

¥x 6 £15 

Wx PT A37 

17”¥x 8 

i4x 9 415 

15 x10 a 5 0 
Carriage paid. 

Only best timber 
used, and made by § 
experts. 

Send for No. 34 

Catalogue. 


MIDSOMER NORTON, 
D. near BATH 
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ORSETT 
BASKET WORKS 


Makers of all Kinds of 


Baskets & Hampers 


MARKET GARDEN, ::  :: 
FRUIT AND FLOWER, 
COMMERCIAL, LAUNDRY, 
HOUSEHOLD AND FANCY. 


WICKER GHAIRS & TABLES 


For House and Garden. 
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Write for Catalogue :— 


ORSETT BASKET WORKS, 


Telephone: ORSETT 5. 
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The Profit and Pleasure 


of a Warm Greenhouse 
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will be appreciated during the coming autumn and 
winter. Gardeners with a simple system of pipes and 
a famous 


Horse Shoe Boiler 


will have unique opportunities in profitable forward 
cultivation with all the pleasures of growing strong, 
healthy plants and choice flowers. 


‘© Horse Shoes” require such a small amount of fuel and attention to secure 
an even temperature. 





A tribute comes from A. J. S., Esq., ‘‘ Chantecler,’’ Edenbridge, Kent. 


“T may say the No. 2 Boiler burnt continuously last year for 6 
months at a cost of 60/- in fuel, keeping a temperature of 50 degs. in a 
house of 3,500 cubic feet, with attention twice daily only—a remarkable 
performance.” 











Ask for Booklet C, ‘‘ Making the most of your Greenhouse.” 
BOILERS AND APPARATUS FROM STOCK 


CHAS. P, KINNELL & Co., Ltd., 


PRICES REDUCED 


*Phone: Hop 362 (3 lines). 
Wire: ‘‘Kinnell-Boroh, London.’ 





65 and 65a, 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 1 
































KAMFORITE “H.” ™ecarnences 
e BEST FRIEND 
DESTROYS PESTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Write for particulars to the Manufacturers, 


HENSMAN BROS. (G.I.), Horncastle, Lincs. 


(“Chaat 
WEED DESTROYER 





1 gallon J gallon... +» 6/-_ (1 gallon to 60 gallons water). (1 gallon to 60 gallons water). 


WEEDOL (Powder Weed Killer). 
PESTICIDE & ANTIPEST, for Fruit Trees. 
Boba LITTLE & SON, EES DONCASTER, Eng. 


GALVANISED A Alt | NETTING 








Mesh. 6 ft. wide. 
3 in. 4/2 716 10/4 13/9 17/3 20/8 
2in. 5/9 10/6 14/3 19/- 23/9 28/6 
lin. 9/5 17/1 24/7 32/6 40/6 48/8 


Per 50-yard roll. Other sizes in stock. 
£6 5s. and over Carriage Paid England and Wales. 






210z. HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
In boxes of 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
9x7in > a2 -. — 20/- 34/- 
10, 12x! 8in. wide ¥, -. 21/- 35/- 
11; 12, 13,14x9in. wide .. .. © Q3/- _ 89/- 
12) 13, 14 x 10in. wide cs -. @4/- 41/- 
16x 10, 13, 16 x llin. wid 26/- 46/- 
18, 20 x li, en 14, 16, 18, 90, 22, 4 
x 12in. wide ae -» 28/6 52/- 
1% 17, 18, 20 x 13in. wide .. = 29/6 53/- 
O a8 2 1518, 329 d4e16in. wide Sf. Be. 
20° 4x1 x16 in. wide - - ° 
2 aes Tein wid 326 Br O you need advice 
One size only packed in a case. 
Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/-; + cwt., 6/-; 


on any 


garden problem? 


14 lbs., 3/6. Diamonds, 7/6 and 10/6 each. Glass 
Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 7-lb. 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 

List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. 
Allf.o.r. Hull. Net Cash with Order. Allsent promptly. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., ALOR ES RESEE>: etc., 
Estd. 1848. MYTON ST., HULL 




















ake use of the 


Queries and 
Answers Page 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


Brazil 

At the Brazilian Centenary Exhibition, 
held at Rio de Janeiro, the International Jury 
awarded to Messrs. Sutton and Sons, of 
Reading, a medal and certificate for the seeds 
supplied for sowing in the gardens of the 
British Pavilion, where the floral display was 
the admiration of all visitors. 


Bush Hill Park 

On July 19th the Bush Hill Park Amateur 
Giardeners’ Society held a very successful 
show, the quality of the exhibits throughout 
the show being of excellent standard. There 
was a record number of entries, and the at- 
tendance at the show was splendid. The 
“ G, 1,”? medal was won by Mr. R. T. Wall 
for a very fine exhibit of Violas. 


Derby 

We regret to hear that owing to the con- 
tinued outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
the Derbyshire Agricultural and Horticultural 
Society has had to abandon its annual 
show for this year. The Society was also 
singularly unfortunate last year, as the horti- 
cultural tents were blown down and there was 
considerable delay. The exhibits were then 
very good, and what promised to be a most 
successful show ended in disaster. * 


Elstree 

The Elstree and District Horticultural 
Society held a very successful show on July 
19th, with a record entry and attendance. 
The ‘‘G. I.” medal was won'by Mr, J. 
Wickham. 


Great Baddow 

The thirty-second annual show of the 
Great Baddow and Sandon Cottage Garden 
Society was held on Wednesday, July 16th, 
in the park adjoining Baddow Lodge, by 
permission of Mr. T. Britten. Favoured by 
splendid weather, there was a large number 
of visitors. The show was a record in point 
of entries, which numbered nearly 600, while 
for quality the Society has never had an 
exhibition to compare with the present one. 
Vegetables were a prominent feature, the col- 
lections being especially noteworthy. A par- 
ticularly fine assortment was that with which 
Mr.. R. S. Ogilvie Grant (gardener, W. 
Watson) won in the open class, the exhibit 
gaining also the ‘‘ G, I.” medal for the best 
in the division. 


Hillfields Park, Bristol 

There were over 300 entries for the first 
members’ show of the Hillfields Park Estate 
Horticultural Society, Fishponds, held on 
Saturday, July 5th. The points gained will 
be carried forward to the annual show to be 
held later in the year, when it is con- 
fidently predicted there will be at least 1,000 
entries. The exhibits were of a very high 
standard, taking the weather into considera- 
tion, particularly fine being the show of 
Sweet Peas and Roses. 


Liverpool 

The , Liverpool Horticultural Association 
held their annual show on July 16th and 17th. 
It was one of the most successful exhibitions 
the Society has ever held. The judges stated 
that the show was the best organised ‘by the 
Association since the war. The Lord Mayor 
performed the opening ‘ceremony. The 
‘© G, I.” medal was won by Mr. R. Hoehn 
with a splendid exhibit of 12 cut double 
Begonias. 


Lloydminster 

A Horticultural Society has been formed 
in connection with the Lloydminster Agricul- 
tural’ Exhibition Association, Ltd., Sask., 


Canada, and a show has been arranged for 
September ist. Prizes will be given to the 
amount of about 600 dollars. Most of the 
members are from the Old Country. Mr. 
G. H. Bramhall, one of the founders, was 
formerly of Sheffield, and was a very success- 
ful exhibitor in Yorkshire for several years. 
The Secretary, Mr. Huxley, came from 
Wem, Salop, and was formerly in the em- 
ploy of Mr. Henry Eckford, the well-known 
Sweet Pea specialist. 


Marks Tey 

A fine exhibition was held by the Marks 
Tey and District Horticultural Society on 
July 17th, when there was a splendid show 
of flowers, fruit, and vegetables. Some of 
the most beautiful specimens of flowers were 
to be found in the Sweet Pea section. The 
winner of the ‘“G. I.”’ medal was Mr. P. 
Butcher. 


Merton 

Unfortunately, the season has been against 
Border Carnations, and the Merton Amateur 
Carnation Society has found it impossible to 
hold its show. The Society is yet in its 
infancy, and there was a difficulty in securing 
sufficient entries. Most of the members, 
however, competed at the show of the Merton 
Horticultural Society on July rgth. 


National Carnation and Picotee Society 
The National Carnation and _ Picotee 
Society held their first show in conjunction 
with the Ipswich and East of (Emgland Horti- 
cultural’ Society’s summer show, ‘held at 
Christchurch Park, Ipswich, on July gth. 
Owing to the lateness of the season the 
entries were not as good as was hoped for, 
but the blooms exhibitiled were, on the whole, 
very good. The cup offered by the Ipswich 
Society in the open class was won by Mr. 
Lakeman (who also won the large silver cup 
for the best trade exhibit in the show). In 
thie classes for amateurs the chief prize- 
winners were Messrs. Seymour, Fairlie, and 
Gray, while seedlings were put up by Messrs. 
Lowe and Gibson, Fairlie and Charrington. 
The Society’s second show was held in 
conjunction with the R.H.S. show at Vin- 
cent Square, Westminster, on July 22nd. 


Norbiton 

The St. Peter’s (Norbiton) Flower Show on 
June 28th was a great success, both the num- 
ber of entries and standard of the exhibits 
being excellent. Dr. Evans, of Kingston 
Hill, secured the ‘‘ G. I.” medal for points. 


Oxted 

Sir Ernest Benn, Bart., was successful in 
winning tthe first prize for Sweet Peas at the 
Oxted (Surrey) Flower Show, which took 
place in the grounds of Stone Hall, Lady 
Benn was ja competitor in the special decora- 
tive classes for ladies. 


Plumstead 

The Plumstead and District Rose Society 
held their annual show on July 5th, and it 
was a great success. It showed a consider- 
able advance, both in number of entries and 
quality of blooms. The new Hon. Secretary 
(Captain F. H. Roe) has entered upon his 
duties most enthusiastically, and is to be 
complimented upon his arrangements. The 
exhibits were exceptionally good. The gold 
medal presented by Mr. E. J. Cole for the 
premier bloom in the show was won by Mr. 
G. H. Harrison, and the silver challenge 
trophy was won by Messrs. Frank Cant and 
Co. The winner of the ‘* G. I.” medal was 
Mr. R. W. Tipp for six varieties of H.T. 
Roses. This is the second time that Mr. 
Tipp has secured our award, ‘ 
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Tettenhall va 

The Tettenhall Allotment and Garden 
Society ‘has again distinguished itself . by 
winning the silver cup (given by Mrs. W. A, 


for adisplay of vegetables and flowers. 
year the Association secured the cup out 
right by winning three successive years, an 
by winning for the fourth year have created a 
record unequalled by any allotment associa-_ 
tion in the country. 4 
Wallington j 
The Wallington and District Amateur Gar-_ 
deners’ Association held its 15th annual 
summer show on Saturday, July 5th, which 
created a record in the annals of the Society, | 
both as regards the high standard of the 
exhibits and the number of visitors present. 
The show was opened by Mrs. R. J. Meller,* 
wife of the M.P. for the district, and many 
prominent residents supported her by their 
presence. ‘Mr. C. W. Edwards, of 
Carshalton, a Vice-President of the National _ 
Rose Society, was successful in retaining, for 
the second year in succession, the ‘' B, R. 
Cant ”’ Challenge Cup for a box of 12 Roses, 
he also securing the special prize offered for 
the best Rose in the show with a most perfect 
specimen of Celine Forrester. The Sweet) 
Pea trophy was won for the second time in) 
successive years by Mr, A. H. Pullin, of- 
Wallington. Mr. W. A. Nightingale, of) 
Wallington, and Miss E. Hall (Wallington) 
won the special prizes offered by Messrs. 
Frank Cant and Co. for two vases of decora- 
tive Roses and one vase of three Roses, re- 
spectively. The Junior Challenge Trophy for 
six Roses was won by Mr. H. G. Wellington) 
(Wallington), and the R.H.S. Banksian 
Medal was won by Mr. A. H. Pullin for four, 
vases of hardy perennials. A very fine ex- 
hibit of hothouse plants was staged by Mry 
Hunt, gardener to Mr. A. E. Cope, of 
Wallington. Excellent exhibits of Roses by 
Messrs. Frank Cant and Co., Mr. George) 
Burch, and Mr. Herbert Johnson; of Del- 
phiniums by Mr. W. Wells, Jun.; of St.) 
Brigid Anemones by Messrs. Reamsbottom> 
and Co.; and of Sweet Peas by (Mr. E. H. 
Christy, of Ingatestone, added greatly to th 
attractiveness of the show. The judges were 
Messrs. E. J. Holland, J.P., C.A., an-ex 
President of the National Rose Society, 
W. H. Divers, V.M.H., and A. E. Burgess,) 
M.B.E., Horticultural Superintendent, | 
Surrey County Council. 


“Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners 


BrrMINGHAM HorticuLTuRAL Society: Mrv 
S. C. Hodgkins, Roses. -s 
CosHaM Flower SHow: Mr. S. C. Ander- 
son (second year), highest points. = 
Ewnurst HorricutturaL SHow: Mr. J. 
Holdcroft (third year) (gardener to Lady 
Hume Williams), Potatoes. % 
FENSTANTON HorticuLTuRAL Society: Mr. 
C. Seekings (third year), highest points. 
HEREFORD AND WEST OF ENGLAND ROSE 
Society: Mr. P. Murray-Thomson, six varie- 
ties annuals. . E 
L.C.C. Starr HorTICcULTURAL SOCIETY? 
Dr. E. J. Boome, vase of annuals. a 
NATIONAL CARNATION AND PICOTEE SOCIETY 
Mr. H. A. Knapton, premier vase, third 
division, a 
NEWBRIDGE-ON-WYE 
Lewis, highest points. 
TENDRING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
A. Fletcher, best exhibit in show. 4 
WorcESTER Park HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Mr. J. Rutley, vegetables. a 
WorpLeston HorticuLturar Society: Mf. 
G. Holdaway, dish of Peas. _ 4 
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N reading a reply in a recent issue re 

** Ceanothus dying,” it occurred to me 
\/Y that perhaps a note from me might 
mterest you and be of some use to your 
eaders. 

Having been for many years interested in 
he use of shrubs’ on walls, pillars, pergolas, 
ite., as well as in the open, observation fre- 
juently compels the thought that it is a pity 
phere is not a Society in existence with 

legal status and backing the same as the 
Royal Society for Prevention, of Cruelty to 
\nimals, whose purpose would be prevention 
f abuse and cruelty to shrubs perpetrated 
ear in and year out by the unthinking, who 
nknowingly destroy beauty, often the life of 
hrubs, and so discourage ‘others from at- 
Bmpting their cultivation. 

In our day the members of this section of 
jiants have grown as numerous and as 
iverse as they are beautiful. One cannot 
Pnderstand how some who have sent scarlet 
Belargoniums and such more or less 
phemeral subjects out of their gardens and 
lrounds, installing in their place shrubs be- 
ause of their more permanent character and 
leir beauty and economy in upkeep, 
9 not give the same intelligent 
hought to their well-being and 
jaining as they gave to the dis- 
ded ones. Broadly speaking, in- 

fidual shrubs are given one of two 
fiers “The Restrictive ’’ or 
(The Let Alone.” It is observed 
practices in the former that sug- 
these lines. 
For instance, on a 12-foot thigh 
fall I have seen a Ceanothus 
fapillosus which has reached the 
)p, and over it, with a spread of 
Me feet -or so. The foreright 
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jamches—there were no others— 
feet or 4 feet long and nearly as 
uch apart, were absolutely bare of 
ge for over a third of their 
sal ends; the main stems were 
bare, only dead spurs and 
s showing where the mop- 
ided terminal growths getting 
run of the sap: had brought 


| 








ut the collapse of ‘earlier 
ths, even at the wall-top, 
re “‘cutting back’’ ‘had, to 


ome extent, been . practised (to 
vent winds smashing off 
ches); the growths resulting 

obviously weak and without 
vitality and vigour of health; 
ain stems were almost as 
at the top as at the ground- 
he sun having its free play on 
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duced also to the bark-bound: condition, and 
the collapse of the whole plant was in sight. 
Having attained its allotted stature, ane at 
an age when one should see its aaron? 
charm shown at its best, ie was not by any 
means a thing of beauty; it looked to me like 
some unfortdnate gaunt. w wait arrayed in the 
cast-off habiliments—three sizes too small— 
of someone in affluence. 

Again, I have seen a Ceanothus cut over 
with a shears to make it neat and trim- 
looking against the wall to match the Ivy 


etowing contiguous to it, and this done in 


March! the long flower-bud studded growths 
that would a few weeks later have been a 
mass of charming blue being ruthlessly and 
thoughtlessly cut away. 

Now, I have found the Ceanothus 
amenable to a “* Restrictive Treatment ”’ that 
ensures its longevity whilst producing much 
beauty and charm, with pleasing changes of 
expression, so to speak. C. papillosus, C. 
Veitchianus, C. rigidus, etc., during May, 
June, and sometimes July are, to my mind, 
amongst the choicest and most beautiful 
exotic shrubs we possess in these islands. 





Raphiolepis ovata, an evergreen shrub beautiful in 
leaf and flower. 
(See page 482) 


Shrubs and Their ene ks 


My method. is, having selected the leaders 
required, to stop them while the growth is 
still strong; this ensures plenty of strong 
breaks—lateral and foreright. After the first 
year nearly all growing leaders: main stem, 
iateral, and foreright, are stopped likewise, 
but now iJ ee eP the lower ones pinched or 
pruned irregularly, allowing at 2 feet or 3 feet 
intervals a foreright to grow untouched, aim- 
ing to allow the lower ones to extend 2 feet, 
3 feet, or more as space and taste suggest, 
the length of the forerights diminishing until 
they are only 8 inches or. more long at the 
highest point. As soon as possible after 
flowering I go over it with secateurs and cut 
back the longest shoots to a convenient 
growth near their base, cut back the others 
irregularly also, only selecting shoots to leave 
entire to take the place of the long ones that 
I cut back; thus after a time all Ae strong- 
est foreright shoots will have done duty as 
‘‘the longest one’’ for the year, the main 
stems will grow and swell well from ground- 
line, naturally diminishing in girth as they 
ascend, with a healthy bark capable of pass- 
ing up sap freely, and without that bark- 
bound constriction that seems in- 
separable from. cases of collapse I 
have met with. The whole face of 
the wall will be clothed with 
foliage throughout the year, and at 
flowering time nothing but a 
billowy mass of bloom in sight, 
scarcely a leaf can be seen through 
the density of flowers. 

Now it must not be understood 
from above that for some time 
after pruning the shrub looks as if 
it had had a bad time; not so, in- 
deed, as the cuts are covered even 
as they are made by the points of 
the growth they were cut back to; 
and if prunedesoon after flowering 
it is wonderful the inches of growth 
made in a week or so. I may add 
that the Ceanothus seems as much 
at home in a heavy limestone clay 
as it is in a free, light loam, but in 
the latter feeding ‘of some sort is 
advised. I do not know to what 
height this shrub could be grown 





on a house-front; at 20 feet it 
seems quite at home: Without 
doubt growth does ‘‘ follow the 
knife’? (or should we now = say 


ve 


secateurs’’’?), and if it is used 
with very ordinary intelligence in 
keeping a balance of growth there 
would be fewer disasters recorded. 

Anyway, my experience is that 
subjects like the Ceanothus, after 
I5 or 20 years, when they get 
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reasonable nourishment at the roots, should 
(instead of taking on the appearance of a 
thing that just barely existed, having ap- 
parently reached the age-limit) be lively and 
frisky, and throwing out growths with all the 
abandon of youth. It is an easy job to 
correct its errors, ‘© PHENIX.”’ 
Dublin. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Raphiolepis ovata 
HERE is something particularly attrac- 


tive about this ‘good flowering shrub, ’ 


and it is surprising that it is so little 
known. We have grown it for years under a 
south-west wall—it is perfectly hardy except 
in the very coldest gardens. The thick, 
leathery, evergreen leaves stand frost with 
impunity. There does not appear to be any 
real difference between R. ovata and R. 
japonica; at least, we have seen both names 
applied to what is apparently the same 
species. The flowers are white, very neat 
and pretty, but the shrub is worth growing 
for its foliage alone. 


Forthcoming Gladiolus Show 

The National Hardy Plant ‘Society is hold- 
ing a Gladiolus Show at the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
London, $.W..1, on Tuesday, September oth. 
The whole 18 classes are open free to mem- 
bers of the National Hardy Plant Society, 


and non-members may enter in Sections I., . 


III.,:and V. on paying an entrance fee of 
2s. 6d. in each class, and in Sections II. and 
IV. on paying an entrance fee of 1s. in each 
class. All communications concerning this 
schedule should be addressed to the .Hon. 
Sec., Gladiolus Show Committee, Mr;A.E. 
Amos, 10, Bergholt Road, Colchester. 


Dianthus Simsi plenus 

It is many years since I saw this Pink, and 
I should like to know if it is still in exist- 
ence. I first saw it about 1890, when I visited 
the nursery of the long extinct firm of Munro 
and Ferguson, of Edinburgh, where there 
was what was at that time an unusually good 
collection of uncommon Alpines. Since then 
I have met with it occasionally. I have re- 
freshed my memory regarding it by referring 
to the catalogue of the firm just mentioned, 
which is dated 1889, and it confirms what J 
remembered of the plant, which resembled 
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Dianthus dentosus, but was a more compact 
grower, with double, rosy-hued flowers on 
erect, short stems. It is likely that it may 
be met with somewhere, unless it has shared 
the fate of a good many old garden flowers 
which were in request when there were fewer 
to choose from. S. ARNOTT. 


Pear ptospects 

Following the failure of the Pear crop last 
vear, the splendid show of Pear blossom in 
the spring raised hopes of a good crop this 
year, but as the season progressed, prospects» 
became much worse, particularly as regards 
the choicer varieties, and at the present time 
only average crops are anticipated in the most 
favoured districts. Conference is generally 
good, Fertility patchy in Kent, Hazel (Hessle) 
is cropping heavily in northern counties. In 
Kent and Essex average crops are expected, 
in Gloucester, Lancs., and ‘Somerset yields 
are likely to be somewhat below average, 
and in Cambridge and Norfolk quite 50 per 
cent. below average. Crops in Devon are 
said to be poor. 


The Apple crop 

From present conditions it is estimated that 
the Apple crop will be, on the whole, much 
below last year’s crop. Dessert varieties are 
bearing very light crops in Cambridge, 
Essex, Lincoln (Holland), and Norfolk, and 
it is estimated ‘that the yields in those coun- 
ties will be 50 per cent. below last year’s. 
In Kent, Middlesex, and Somerset yields 10 
per cent. below jlast year’s are anticipated, 
and in Hereford and East Sussex yields are 
likely to be about the same as last year, Con- 
ditions in Worcester point to a vield 30 per 
cent. below last year’s, but the position is 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Growing Tomatoes. 
ITH reference to the cultivation 
of the Tomatoes last year, of 
which ‘I send photographs, I may 
say I planted them out early in June. 
Uniike the usual method of trving to get 





Tomatoes grown in the open by Mr. C. D, Langworthy at Claygate, Surrey 
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better in Gloucestershire, where a yield 
per cent. above last year’s is expected. 
regards the condition of individual varieties 
James Grieve, generally speaking, is fair 
good, Worcester Pearmain fair, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin poor. As regards cooking 
Apples, yields 20 to 30 per cent. below last 
year’s are expected in Cambridge, Essex, and 
Norfolk, and also in Worcester and Corn- 
wall. The yields in Kent and Middlesex are 
estimated to be 10 per cent. below last year’s, 
in Somerset 5 per cent. below. Hereford 
trees promise about the same as last year 
whilst in. Gloucestershire the yield is es i- 
‘mated to be 20 per cent. above last year’s, 
Bramley’s Seedling is the best variety in 
most districts, Lord Derby is fair in Ken 
Lane’s Prince Albert is generally scarce, a 
Newton Wonder is patchy. Of early varie 
ties, Grenadier and Early Victoria are fair. — 


Disanthus cercidifolius 

This is a slow-growing shrub with me, 
although it occupies a rather favourable posi 
tion in the Heath garden, where the soil is 
not quite so tenacious as it is in most pa 
of the garden. This appears to be character: 
istic of the shrub during its early stages, 
following which it grows with greater free. 
dom. It comes from Japan, and although 
rarely seen, is very beautiful. In habit it 
sembles the Judas Tree. The leaves const 
tute its greatest charm in autumn, when the 
develop the most striking orange and dee 
red colours, even a very small bush at one 
arresting attention. A group of half-a-dozer 
plants of this in the foreground of dark 
leaved evergreens would form a dazzling 
feature during the latter part of October anc 
early November. E. M.- 
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them to flower early, I tried to stop thei 
‘flowering, only using nitrogenous food. — 
thought it was too much to expect a smé 
plant to start flowering or fruiting. | J 
Nature plants get a very fair size befor 
flowering. I watered them overhead if at @ 
dry weather, and when I had them as hig 
as I wanted I fed them with food which ¢ 
tained carbohydrates, as this is the fo 
needed for plants to flower and fruit, as h 
been recently proved by the experiments 
Kraus and Kraybill and others. Being b 
plants they picked up the food very rapidl 
which gave them time to ripen. _ i 
counted the Tomatoes on one plant, 
choosing any particular one, and found the 
were 50 Tomatoes on it. Many were 4 02 
and one or two even more, and a few we 
small ones. The variety was Sutton’s Be 
of All. They were certainly grown und 
every advantage, being on a south slope 
having sun practically on them all day. — 


Claygate, Surrey. C.D. Lancwortny. 


This is one of these minor, but sometim 
irritating, points which, not infrequently at 
at provincial shows. Strictly speaking 
course, the Antirrhinum is a perennial, B) 
by modern standards it might, I thin 
suffered to pass as an annual. 
reason: The plant is, like Asters, Stock 
and similar things, now raised in heat a 
‘treated in all respects as a half-hardy ann 
When its period of effectiveness is over it 
still like half-hardy annuals, thrown out 
in the succeeding year the process is 
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de novo. The days are past in which it was 
customary to propagate Antirrhinums from 
cuttings or to treat them as biennials, and 
while there can be no dispute that the plant 
of perennial duration, it would appear to 
be quite reasonable, under present conditions 
of cultivation, to allow it to pass ina collec- 
tion of annuals. Judges in such cases ought 
to use their own discretion, and experienced 
judges are not likely to go far astray. <A 
similar question has often faced me jn con- 
mection with exhibits of herbaceous plants. 
Vases of Gladioli have been objected to as 
not being, in the strict sense of the word, 
hardy perennials. On one occasion I raised 
a storm of protest by passing over a superb 
collection of 36 varieties of ‘‘ herbaceous 
fants’? which included a magnificent vase 
of Lilium auratum which obviously (and ad- 
mittedly) had been grown under glass. Most 
judges and most societies have to face such 
jincidents, and the cure lies in the hands of 
‘the framers of the schedules. Schedules, as 
Ja‘rule, are much too indefinite and much too 
Moosely worded. Were these tightened up a 
little the points so often disputed would not 
arise. W. McG. 


| Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Remember the hedges 


| It has always been something of a mystery 
,f6 me to see amateurs who are «assiduous jn 
eir attention to the flowers and vegetables 
the beds and borders of their gardens, 
ecially in the application of water and 
od, wholly ignore the requirements of 
e hedge plants in these important direc- 
jions. ‘They will trim them or engage some- 
me else to do it, but beyond that nothing. 
Xs a matter of fact, they are noteworthy 
adjuncts to the amenities of the garden and 
ought to be treated fairly as such. See, then, 
hat the soil at their roots is pleasantly moist 
a depth of not less than:2 feet, and give 
em an occasional soaking of liquid-manure, 
ut do not overdo either the strength or the 
quency. Bear in mind that in watering 
dge plants nothing less than 3 gallons to’ 
jhe square yard will do any real good. 


si bi ud East ANGLIAN. 


Pompor Chrysanthemums: Where 
are the forms of Cedo Nulli? 


_Chatting with an old grower of Chrys- 
inthemums a short time ago, our conversa- 
turned on Pompodn varieties which we 
to exhibit, and he happened to say, ‘‘ I 
der what has become of the Cedo Nulli 
ms and if anyone grows them now.” It 
»§ some years since last I saw them, and then 
E Was in a private collection. They were 
istinguished from the rest of the Pompons, 
g§ to their somewhat flattish shape. I 
ber exhibiting one as a standard, of a 
h colour, and it excited some interest. 
were other sorts in yellow and white. 
I recollect particularly about the Cedo 
Ili family was that it differed from other 
Mrysanthemums, because of its thin, 
ming habit. Some of my co-exhibitors 
téw them over a wire frame to which the 
ts were tied, but, as such plants took up 
0d deal of room when housed, they did 
nd favour very long. About this time 
perhaps smallest of all sorts, viz., Snow- 
was exhibited as specimen plants, 
button-like blooms of pure white in 
of three or four. When the fever 
or big Japanese sorts those mentioned, 
-as other Pompons like Rosinante, 
Bob, Nelly Rainford, and St. Michael 
it, and it is a question whether any of 
n a a grown to-day or are known, unless 
d exhibitor chancing to read this note 
4embers them. 
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Propagation of Roses from 
cuttings 


. When I first read the note 
on the ‘‘ Propagation of Roses 
from cuttings,” page 439, issue 
July 19th, by ‘‘ Midlander,” my 
thoughts reverted to the winter 
of 1922-23, when [I inserted 200 
cuttings of Mme. A. Chatenay, 
Molly Sharman Crawford, Mrs. 
Stevens, Hugh Dickson, Hadley, 
and. several others. I have 
again (as I frequently do) re- 
read notes in GARDENING ILLUus- 
TRATED, and thought that my 
experience might encourage 
amateurs to propagate, by cut- 
tings, some of their favourites. 

My cuttings were inserted 
quite a month later than they 
should have been. Two shallow 
trenches were made and some 
sand placed in the bottom. The 
cuttings had heels of harder 
wood to each; they were in- 
serted rather closely together 
and made firm in the ground. 
The following summer—as we 
all remember—was a very dry 
one, so I allowed weeds and 
Grass to grow and_ almost 
smother the cuttings, and ap- 
plied water twice only, all 
owing to pressure on my time. 
The right thing to have done 
was to have cleared away all 
weeds and surface mulch, also 


water regularly and_ liberally 
through the dry spell. Last 
autumn I lifted the young 


plants and transplanted them to 

another part of my garden in better soil and 
further apart in the rows. Out of the 200 
cuttings dnserted and treated so negligently 
I had 180 nicely-rooted plants. They have 
made good progress this year and borne many 
blooms. As fill-gaps and for the supply of 
cut flowers these rooted cuttings are always 
useful, GG Bs 


Carpenteria californica Ladham’s 
variety 


In July 19th issue reference is made to ‘a 
new Carpenteria californica Ladham’s var.” 
I have this variety growing here. It was 
bought at the sale of Messrs. Veitch a good 
many years ago. It is separable from the 
type, apart from the flowers, by larger leaves, 
with the margins slightly but decidedly 
dentate and more giaucous beneath, and the 
habit of growth much more open and hardly 
so floriferous. 

ARCHIBALD BUCHAN-HEPBURN. 

Smeaton-Hepburn, Prestonkirk, Scotland. 


Rambler Roses 


With reference to ‘‘ East. Anglian’s”’ in- 
quiry on page 468 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
(August 2nd, 1924), while modest enough to 
call myself a novice in Rose culture gener- 
ally, I have had a good deal of. practical 
experience in the Midlands with the two 
Ramblers named (Blush Rambler and Ameri- 
can Pillar), as ‘well as Crimson Rambler and 
other varieties. The best time for cutting 
out the old growths and relaying the 
Ramblers there I found to be after the leaves 
had fallen—say October or November, but 
the actual date would vary slightly ac- 
cording to the weather. In 1922 I had to cut 
out Blush Rambler, Crimson Rambler, and 
American Pillar pretty heavily, the ' bushes 
having been+sadly neglected in previous 
years. Force of circumstances left me no 
choice in the matter. The work was done 
early in November, and the bushes were a 
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A remarkable crop of Sutton’s Best of All in the open 


mass of bloom next year—a truly glorious 
sight. The soil was an ideal clayey loam, 
and the plants received no particular atten- 
tion after cutting out and re-tying to their 
rustic wooden trellises, but a new border was 
made all round’ for Carnations and other 
perennials, whereas the Roses were formerly 
growing in rough Grass. E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Rose Blairii No. 2 

In the issue of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED for 
July 26th reference is made to the charming 
old Rose, Blairit No. 2., -It a great 
favourite of mine and should, I am sure, be 
more largely planted. My. great-grandfather 
planted one on the wall of a building in his 
garden at Hoddesdon about a century and a 
half ago, and the old tree still covers that 
wall, and has delighted five generations with 
its profusion of pure shell-pink blossoms. 
What modern hybrid possesses such a con- 
stitution? Very few, I venture to think, but 
this only future generations can tell. 

Another charming old Rose is Williamsii, 
a pure white climber with small flowers of, 
exquisite form. It was raised by James 
Williams, the father of Ben S. Williams, 
when with my great-grandfather. I believe 
it is, like Blairii No.2, a hybrid China. 

H. H. Warner. 


is 


An old fragrant Rose 
Mr. -C. H.° Middleton’s article on 
““ Fragrance,”’ issue August 2nd, page 467, 
alludes to the delicious scent of a Rose he 
found growing on the front of a country 
cottage. I should be glad if any one of your 
readers would suggest its name from the de- 
scription therein given. A. SAUNDERS. 
Plymothia, 16, Maplestead Road, 
Brixton Hill, S.W. 2. 


All communications on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, E.C., and not to individuals. 
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Border Carnations with Stiff Stems 


At the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society the 
Mr. John R. 


Carnations shown by 
attracted a great deal of attention. 


Border 
Crowhurst, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 


The Carnations, which were grown 


in the open, were remarkable for their strong, stiff growth and for the 
free-branching habit of the flower stems, which prolong the flowering season. 
The following practical notes by Mr. Crowhurst are written in response 
to our request, and give a good idea of the method in which these 
Border Carnations are grown outside for garden decoration and exhibition. 


HOOSE a sunny, well-drained position. 

Trench and incorporate with the lower 

spit a liberal supply of well-rotted 
manure. If the soil is on the heavy side a 
little sharp sand should be worked in with 
the top spit. 

When ready the bed should be just rich 
enough to carry the plants through the whole 
season. Border Carnations should never be 
fed, as it encourages a rank growth, with the 
consequent weak stem. 

About three weeks before planting the 
layers give the beds a good dressing of lime 
and wood or bonfire ash; hoe this in and 
make quite firm. 

The layers should be planted by the end of 
September, those procured from outdoor- 
grown stock being preferred. Plant them 
very firm, but not too deep, water in and 
stake with short canes. 

During the following six or eight weeks 
they will become thoroughly established in 





their new positions, and will be able to with- 
stand the severest weather. 

Very little actual growth will take place 
until spring, but the plants will swell and 
become very sturdy. 

By the end of February a steady growth 
will commence, and next season’s layers 
make their appearance. 

In a sheltered position, and where cats are 
not a nuisance, no further staking should be 
necessary, but if exposed to strong winds it 
is best to stake each plant with a 3-foot cane, 
tying, as the plant elongates, the flower with 
occasional ties of raffia. 

Disbud gradually as the plants develop, 
allowing one bud to remain at each pair of 


leaves, except that next the crown bud (as in, 


illustration). 

The stems should grow to about 3 inch in 
diameter, and are capable of carrying six or 
seven good blooms on each. “These, opening 
in rotation, will more than double the ordi- 


Border Carnation Elaine 
Note the stiff, wiry stems and branching habit 


























Atioust 9, 1924 


Border Carnation Mrs. A. Brotherston, 
cut from the open * 


nary flowering season of Border Carnation 
Should the soil be light and the season di 
mulch the bed with light manure to retai| 
moisture, and as the buds develop give 
good watering of soot-water. | 

Joun R. CRowHursf, | 
in 
b 


Work in the flower-garden é| 


Proceed with the propagation of Alpine ar| 
other hardy flowers. The variety to be dea| 
with is great and excellent material is n 
available. Continué to save seeds as 
become ripe, choosing a perfectly dry day 
this purpose. Sow Cynoglossum ama 
broadcast on a sunny piece of ground Tf) 
flowering in June next year, and pre 
positions for the sowing of annuals which 
to stand the winter. These far surpass th0) 
sown in spring. Prepare frames for the 1 
ception of Sweet Violets, which have 
specially grown for the purpose. A fran 
which has been used for Melons ‘or Cucut 
bers answers the purpose admirably if ia 
surface soil is removed and replaced 
good loam to which has been added a pro 
tion of lime rubble, wood ash, and decay 
leaf-mould. As a preventive against — 
spider all the woodwork should sbe scrubB 
down with warm water to which has | 
added a wineglassful of paraffin. E.M 
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| PPVHESE Azaleas give a rich reward for the 
| time and labour necessary to maintain 
} 4 them in health and vigour. They are 
wonderfully effective, the flowers. varying 
from purest white through shades of rose and 
pink to rich crimson. They are among the 
‘most satisfactory greenhouse flowering’ plants 
hat the amateur who does not possess high 
| cultural qualifications can take in hand. Even 
under quite ordinary culture they will yield 
) results that will satisfy the man who can 
make no claim to great cultural ability, 
hich is more than can be said for some 
hings now in favour with flower lovers. 
requent repotting in their case is not abso- 
| lutely necessary. They can be kept in a 
| healthy condition in the same pots for several 
ears provided they are nourished in some 
ay and well attended to in the matter of 
watering. I would, however, advise intend- 
ng growers of this fine greenhouse plant to 
| procure if possible their plants direct from 
€ grower, either in autumn or early spring, 
efore they come into flower. Plants sold by 
‘the retailers generally come from the market 
| and may have been standing about exposed 
to draughts, etc., for some days, and may 
ave suffered from want of moisture at the 
roots. A whole week may elapse before the 
[Biant comes into its new home. By that time 
“its vitality is in some degree affected and it 
| fails to respond freely to the cultural care 
| bestowed on it, although it is better to pro- 
| cure the plants when at rest. There is no 
ice why they should not be purchased 
| 


| direct from the grower at any time in the 
| growing time, or even in bloom. Where the 
amateur has the opportunity of visiting a 
‘trade establishment where this class of plant 
hh voul I would advise that this be done, as 
ys 


i 
| he would then be able to fully estimate the 
| decorative value of this fine greenhouse plant. 
If Azaleas were as difficult to manage as 
‘some hard-wooded greenhouse plants I should 
not so strongly recommend them to compara- 
tively inexperienced amateur growers. On 
| the contrary, they are of easy culture, and 
| hey are very enduring, for I have: known 
/ plants to remain in good condition for over 
|20 years. Few things give a richer reward 
‘for time and labour expended than. these 
Indian Azaleas: Grown along into 8-inch 
pots they make a fine display, and those who 
lave large conservatories-to furnish cannot 
flord to ignore them. They can be grown to 
a height of 5 feet and 4 feet across, with 
wers in profusion from top to bottom. 
uch specimens were not infrequently seen 
in trade and private establishments some 50 
years ago. ‘The finest specimens I ever saw 
|Were exhibited by the Messrs. Veitch at the 
aris Universal Exhibition in 1867. They 
ere quite 5 feet high, of pyramidal form, 
were smothered with bloom. As it 
uid have been impossible to transport them 
ly when in flower, arrangements were 
de for forwarding them in the exhibition 
ounds, a glass-house being given up to 
m. They never returned to England as 
y were sold to a Spanish nobleman for a 
e under 4,20 each. 

he Belgians grow their specimen plants 
_ different way. They do not train them, 
simply cut them over when they have 
hed blooming so that they form flat 
ads. In some cases they are planted out 
r the summer months in soil collected in the 
free root-run induces a 
Xuriant growth, the foliage being fine in 
four and the plants have a much more 
uriant appearance than those grown in 
I do not think that this form of culture 
ver found favour in-this country, but I 
© reason why it should not answer in a 
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| Greenhouse Azaleas : Planting Out and Pot Culture 


modified form. For early bloom, and where 


the plants are subjected to fire-heat, it is abso-_ 


lutely necessary that they should be 
thoroughly established. The pots must be 
filled with roots by the autumn, therefore 
they must go into their blooming pots early 
in the spring, so that they may have the bene- 
fit of a long season of growth. By October 
the soil should be permeated with active 
fibres, otherwise the flower-buds will not 
mature properly and will be deficient of sub- 
stance. Plants that have bloomed should be 
repotted as soon as young growths appear. 
Although the Belgians plant out in a soil 
which is a mixture of leaf-mould and decayed 
wood, and is the accumulation of many years, 
it has long been recognised in this country 
that peat of the best quality gives the best re- 
sults for plants grown in pots, for not only do 
they make fibrous roots with great freedom, 
but with ordinary care in watering it does not 
get sour and overcharged with moisture. 
The peat should never be chopped, but pulled 
to pieces, all dust rejected, and white sand 
added rather liberally. ©The new compost 
must be made very firm, in fact it-must be as 
hard as the,old ball. Potting Azaleas is 
rather slow work, for the new soil must be 
rammed in a little at a time, but it is work 
that may not be done hurriedly, for if the 
compost is not made very firm it will hold too 
much water, and the hair-like roots will suffer 
in a time of heavy rains. After potting, the 
plants should be kept rather close for a time, 
shutting up early in the afternoon and well 
syringing them. As the season advances 
more air should be given, and when growth 
is made, and has become firmer, the plants 
should go into the open air in order to mature 
growth and impart substance to the buds. 
They must have full exposure to sun and air 
and must be well cared for in the matter of 
watering, for lack of moisture at the roots at 
any time during the growing season will 
seriously lower the vitality of the plants, with 


_ the result that the flower-buds will be deficient 


of size and substance. In the case of plants 
that have come into 8-inch or even larger 
pots, and which are not to be repotted, a cer- 
tain amount of feeding will be necessary in 
order to maintain blooming power. I have 
had healthy specimens in. 8-inch pots for 
several years. They bloomed well but they 
were not allowed to come into a semi-starved 
condition. . They were freely watered with 
soot-water all through the growing time, 
even after the buds were formed, and they 
had occasional doses of liquid manure when. 
in full growth. Some of the beauty of green- 
house Azaleas consists of healthy, rich green 
foliage, and good flowers can never be pro- 
duced by plants that are furnished with thin, 
weakly leaves. It is the perfect condition of 
the Belgian plants, which are invariably 
clothed with rich green foliage, that ensures 
for them a ready sale in this country. Grow 
them as well as we may in pots, they can 
never equal in luxuriance plants that enjoy a 
free root-run in congenial soil during the 
growing time. Those who grow Azaleas for 
profit in this country would find it to their 
interest to plant out for the summer. 

To my knowledge there is a great saving 
of labour with a considerable gain in quality, 
and these are advantages which the grower 
for profit cannot afford to ignore. I happened 
to pass through Belgium in the autumn, just 
at the time when lifting the plants was taking 
place. In the Botanic Gardens I saw large 
specimens being put into 12-inch pots, and 1 
am bound to say that they had a much finer 
appearance than specimens grown in pots in 
this country. This planting out makes no 
difference to flower expansion in the case of 


appears to hasten germination. 
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plants that are allowed to come along natur- 
ally under glass; but, as above mentioned, it 
would not answer for plants that have to be 
subjected to a forcing temperature. I also 
saw the young plants being dealt with that 
were coming to this country. They were in 
4-foot beds and were as even in size as if cast 
ina mould. In one nursery every plant was 
coming into the hands of one man in Eng- 
land. I have had a lot to do with planting 
out at home and abroad, and I do know that 
the saving of labour by giving the plants a 
free root-run during the growing time is very 
great. Plants in pots need attention. twice, 
and sometimes three times, daily in hot 
weather, whereas if planted out one good 
watering given in the afternoon, so that the 
soil is moist throughout the night, will 
suffice. J. CORNHILL. 


Seeds for present sowing 


Those who are not well situated in respect 
of accommodation under glass may, with 
profit, make a sowing of Hollyhocks in 
shallow drills in the open. A little sand 
sprinkled in the drills is of advantage, and it 
The best 
and strongest Hollyhocks I ever had were 
grown in this way. Dictamnus Fraxinella, 
too, may be similarly treated, although it is 
only fair to say that the seedlings come 
away more quickly when the sowing has been 
made in a frame. The same remarks apply 
to Scabiosa caucasica. Sowings of Canter- 
bury Bells, the Chimney Campanula, Sweet 
Williams, and first sowings of Wallflowers 
and Forget-me-nots may also be made round 
about this time. Seeds of Auriculas and 
Aubrietias, too, may be sown if necessary. 
Under glass, sowings of the greenhouse 
Primulas and. Cinerarias may be made. 
Balsams and Celosias are aliways useful in 
September from sowings made now, and a 
pinch of Nemesia and of Nicotiana Sanderze 
will give useful pot plants for autumnal 
work. W. McG. 


Propagating Hydrangeas 

There is no better time than after their 
flowering period to propagate Hydrangeas 
from cuttings. These should be selected from 
shoots of ripened wood, if possible at or near 
a joint, the lower pair of leaves removed, and 
each cutting placed in a separate pot, as this 
will prevent the necessity of disturbing them 
for the first year. Pots should be kept near 
the glass in a cool house or frame, and 
arrangements made to shade them so that 
flagging will not take place. A compost of 
loam and leaf-mould-with a good proportion 

of coarse sand will meet their requirements. 

TOWNSMAN. 


Gloriosas 


As these pass out of flower they may be 
transferred to a structure with a warm but 
slightly drier atmosphere. Gradually reduce 
the water supply as the growth ripens and the 
plants go to rest. During the winter they 
should be kept quite dry and the pots laid 
on their sides in a warm place. Exposure to 
cold during the resting period must be strictly 
avoided. Seedling plants should be treated 
in like manner during the winter. A. J. P. 


Boilers and heating apparatus 


Now that fires are no longer necessary in 
greenhouses and conservatories it is advis- 
able, where these are heated by independent 
boilers, to run the water off, inspect all valves 
and connections, and, if such be required, 
effect repairs, and clean out very thoroughly 
all the flues and chimneys. Such precautions 
very often prevent trouble, and_ possible 
damage, when the fires are again required 
with the approach of autumn. W. McG. 
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Seven Square Rods, Poles, or Perches 


HESE are the experiences of the owner 

of a diminutive garden within the Lon- 
don area, who, four years ago, knew 
almost nothing of gardening, had no inclina- 
tion to learn, and came to possess a garden 
by pure chance. Had it not been for the fact 
that the house which I was fortunate enough 
to secure immediately after the war had a 
garden attached to it, and that the purchase 
of the one automatically transferred to. the 
purchaser possession of the other, I should 
never have been seized with the ‘‘ gardening 
fever.’’ Once, however, the possessor of a 
few square yards of earth, I began to feel that 
something ought to be done with them. It 
was from this very half-hearted beginning 
that my present enthusiasm sprang. 
At first, of course, it was very difficult to 
know what to do or where to begin; what to 
grow and how to grow it. A certain amount 


could be picked up from books and papers, a © 


great deal from stray hints that seemed to 
come from nowhere in particular, but in- 
finitely more was learned from the almost 
endless succession of experiments, attempts, 
and failures, and the occasional success 
which often came when least expected and 
encouraged further efforts. 

One fact that emerged at a very early stage 
was the conviction that gardening on a very 
small scale is infinitely more difficult than 
when more ample space is available. Every- 
thing becomes more complicated and needs 
far more thought and prevision. It is diffi- 
cult, for instance, to make proper arrange- 
ments for the disposal of garden litter and 
refuse—to store it until dry without having 
unsightly heaps in full view of the house, and 
to dispose of it by fire without either destroy- 
ing neighbouring plants or shrubs, setting 
fences on fire, or smoking out the inhabitants 
of one’s own or neighbouring houses. Very 
careful planning, too, is necessary to provide 
some accommodation for the seedlings of 
biennials and perennials before they are ready 
to be planted out in their flowering quarters. 
Then, again, in the small town garden, the 
beds are almost certainly, and of necessity 
owing to lack of space, too narrow for it to 
be possible to arrange a well-planned her- 
baceous border with any ease. It is difficult, 





also, to provide a continuous succession of 
flowering plants in any formal beds that 
there may be without constantly buying 
young plants from a florist—an expensive and 
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keep many ordinarily vigorous and hardy 
plants. alive during the winter. The Fox- 
glove, for instance, invariably dies here 
during January or February, so that it is im- 
possible either to keep those plants one has or 
to raise new ones from seed. Lack of vital 
sunshine is another thing which increases 
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NEXT DOOR HOUSE WINDOW. 
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very uninteresting method of stocking the 
garden. But all these difficulties can be over- 
come by patience, care, and experiment, and 
the result is worth it—every time. 

In addition to the difficulties inherent in 
the small garden, I have also been faced with 
those which beset every town gardener. Even 
at a distance of 44 miles from Charing Cross 
one is by no means free from soot, which 
makes it difficult to keep a garden looking 
fresh and tidy. The London clay, too, is in 
every sense of the word a tough proposition. 
It is extremely difficult to work and to break 
up by means of digging, judicious use of 
ashes, artificial manures, and so forth; and 
also its wet coldness makes it impossible to 





The Yellow Tree Lupin is one of the quickest border plants to grow and 
make a good display. 
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one’s difficulties very considerably. While it” 
is true that in this part of London many more~ 
hours of sunshine are recorded than, say, in 
the neighbourhood of Waterloo Bridge, yet 
the sunlight lacks vitality. The reason is, 
believe, that there is perpetually suspended in- 
the air a certain amount of smoke which, 
though it may not reduce the heat rays per- 
ceptibly, yet cuts off a certain number of th 
invisible rays at one end of the spectrum (the 
infra red rays they are, I think) to the detri- 
ment of all plant life. It is for this same 
reason that town dwellers do not become sun 
burnt to the same degree as country dwellers, 
even though they may spend a great deal of 
their time in the open air. The result of this 
lack of sunshine is that all the plants grow, 
less strongly than they ought to do, and are 
therefore less able to resist the ravages of the 
many slugs, snails, and insects that abound. 
They are more prone also to all kinds of 
disease, just as a human being whose vitality 
has been lowered by under nourishment of 
strain of any kind is more liable to catch cons 
tagious diseases, and is the less able to resist 
them than one who is in perfect health. 
is therefore necessary to expend far more time 
and care over each and every individual plant, 
particularly, of course, while young, thar 
would be necessary in the country. The diffi 
culties of raising annuals are also increased 
enormously. Autumn sowing is seldom .pos 
sible, as the young plants will not survive the 
winter, while if seed is raised in the spring 
the growth is so much slower than it ought 
to be that the plants flower too late to be o 
much use, or even in some cases fail ever t 
reach maturity. The number of plants from 
which one can choose is therefore strictl} 
limited, and a constant series of experiment 
is necessary before one can be certain 
what will and what will not grow. ae re 
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The first and most obvious difficulty whic 
presents itself to anyone who newly acquires 
a small suburban garden is how to arrange it 
how to lay it out so that the utmost may be go 
out of it; how to arrange the grass, the beds 
and the paths so as to achieve a well-prop 
tioned design; how to make, in short, 
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aa of the very small space at his disposal. 
He finds himself in possession of an oblong 
Piece of ground which may or may not, 
probably not, show some signs of previous 
cultivation, surrounded usually by oak fences, 
which are in themselves a menace. They 
seem to be perpetually in need of repair, and 
A er, in that part of them which is below 
the ground level, a wonderful nesting place 
for slugs, wood- lice, earwigs, and other pests. 
There appear to be no natural features which 
will in any way assist the would-be gardener, 
“and nothing to suggest any obvious design or 
_means of carrying it out. There are, in “most 
cases, no banks, knolls,\ hollows, or pleasant 
irregularities to break up the general flatness 
or squareness, and to provide suitable nooks 
for — flowering shrubs or spring flowers. 
Nothing, in fact, is there but a flat expanse 
-across which one can walk in a few seconds. 


- Such then, in general, are the main difficul- 
Bries with which ‘many people are, or have 
been, faced. I will now turn to the more par- 
ticular, and endeavour to trace my own ex- 
-periences, experiments, achievements, and 
failures in endeavouring to turn the ordinary 
-suburban type of back yard into something 
pleasant to look upon from the house, restful 
and comfortable to sit in, and, above all, en- 
joyable to look after and to work in. 


My garden passed into my possession: in 
‘the early part of March. I knew, of course, 
nothing of its contents beyond what could be 
-seen, and was afraid to do much in the way 
of digging or preparing the ground in any 
way for fear of disturbing or destroying roots 
which might be worth preserving. 


_ The general shape and original arrange- 
ment as I found them can be best explained 
‘by means of a plan (Fig. 1). The dimensions 
are roughly: Extreme length, 60 feet; ex- 
‘treme breadth, 30 feet. The garden is 
bounded on the east and west by the ordinary 
type of Oak fence, about 5 feet 6 inches in 
height. At the end there is another Oak 
fence, but this is fortunately at the bottom 
ofa ‘steep bank, and is practically invisible 
from the house. The bank is really the side 
of*an old ditch, which used, I believe, to 
mark the parish boundary. All along its 
length it is planted with large trees, Oaks, 
Elms, Willows, and others, which form a 
very pleasing background, while their roots, 
being 6 feet or 7 feet below the level of my 
garden, are in no way a menace to it. The 
land immediately adjoining, and to the north, 
is not split up into small plots, but into much 
larger gardens. The particular one opposite 
my house is something like three-quarters of 
an acre in extent, so that the distant views 
are uninterrupted ‘by walls or fences. 


: (es Ep We 
(To be continued.) 
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Violas in stormy weather 


_ The exceptionally stormy weather of late 
s again demonstrated the value of the 
odern Violas for ithe outdoor garden. 
orrential rains have made most plants in 
the garden present anything but an attractive 
p icture, This morning, after ‘almost 24 
hours’ continuous rain, the hardy flower 
Border presents a bedraggl gled, uninteresting 
appearance. Phloxes, of which I grow a 
ge number of the better sorts, are battered 
out so badly that it is questionable whether 
will make a satisfactory display when 
weather improves. I turn from_ the 
rdy border to small beds of Violas, each of. 
ich forms the base to a standard Rose. 
e they are doing remarkably well, not- 
ithstanding the heavy weather of late. The 
olas are vielding dainty flowers that are 
sh and clean. Especially noteworthy are 
ich sorts as Swan (white), Archie Grant 
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(indigo), Moseley Perfection (rich yellow), 
Mrs. Chichester (marbled purplish-blue on 
white ground), Gladys Finlay (white centre 
with broad purplishjblue margin), W. H. 
Woodgate (pale blue), (Mrs. Morrison (striped 
mahogany, pink and rose), and Maggie Mott 
(mauve-blue). D. B. CRANE. 


Iris stbirica 
HIS graceful Iris is one of the water- 
loving kinds; iat its best if planted in 
rather boggy ground or close to a stream- 
side. But it is a most accommodating plant, 
for it grows well in the drier flower border, 
though never with quite the vigour that it 
shows in more watery places. The group in 
the illustration is associated with water, 
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duce itself, and not only to fill its own allotted 
space, but to give plenty of seedlings for 
planting elsewhere. Gels 


Layering Carnations 


Layering may now be begun at any time. 
The process is sufficiently well known, but 
care should be taken to layer only from 
healthy plants w aks are free. from spot or 
rust. As in other cases, a ‘‘ collection ”’ of 
Carnations has some educative value, but to 
provide a large quantity of one particular 
colour the grower would do well to concen- 
trate on a given number of the desired 
colours. A breadth of that fine old variety 
Raby Castle is of much more value than a 
breadth of the same area filled with half-a- 
dozen or more different varieties. Should the 


Siberian Iris in a cloistered court. 


though, as it is planted in the narrow sloping 
border at the edge of the Lily tank, it is not 
actually benefited by the water within. It is 
in the cloistered court of the Phillips 
Memorial at Godalming. 

The Tree Lupin (see illustration page 486) 
is in the border on one of the outer sides of 
the cloistered enclosure. These Tree Lupins 
are not only good plants for border use, but 
they easily accommodate themselves to half- 
wild conditions. When there is any space 
about a garden that is otherwise unused and 
is wanting in interest a sowing of the yellow 
Tree Lupin, one of the quickest plants to 
grow, will soon make,a show and cover a 
good space of ground. It is short-lived unless 
it is carefully pruned, lasting for two seasons 
only, but it forms and ripens a large quantity 
of seed which sows itself freely, so that, when 
once established, it may be trusted to repro- 


ifter layering it will be neces- 
Scot. 


weather be dry < 
sary to supply water for a time. 


Gladioli: a timely stake 


Not many regard the staking of Gladioli 
as being at all necessary, yet each season the 
advantage of supporting those that from the 
first do. not grow straight, or, through 
shallow planting, are blown over by rough 
winds or rain, is demonstrated. I have used 
a thin stick or cane inserted some few inches 
away from the corms, and loosely tied, at the 


outset, the foliage with raffia, gradually 
tightening it as growth proceeds until the 
stem assumes an upright position. This 


duty often saves a deal of disappointment 

afterwards, and is well worth the small 

amount of time and trouble it involves. 
WOoOpDBAST WICK, 


Dahlia history 
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OVERS of the Dahlia interested in its 

history and literature may like to 

know that I have just received from the 
author, Mr. Ernst Krelarge, a most interest- 
ing little pamphlet containing the text of a 
paper read by him at the International Horti- 
cultural Congress at Amsterdam last Sep- 
tember. The pamphlet, of 12 pages, is 
printed in English, and traces the history of 
the flower from its earliest introduction in 
Europe to the present day. The headings 
will give an idea of the subjects covered, for 
IJ cannot, owing to exigencies of space, give 
more than the briefest of notices. They are 
as follows :—‘‘ The Development of the 
Dahlia,’’ ‘‘ Introduction of the Dahlia into 
Europe,” ‘‘ The First Double Varieties,”’ 
“* The Development of the ‘Show’ Dahlia,” 
‘The Lilliput (Pompon) Dahlias,” ‘‘ The 
Green Dahlia,’ ‘‘ Single Dahlias,’’ ‘‘ The 
Cactus Dahlias,”’ ‘‘ Various Minor Classes of 
Dahlias,” ‘‘ The Peony and Decorative 
Dahlias,”’ ‘‘ The Collarette Dahlias,” ‘*‘ New 
Stafry Single Dahlias,”’ and ‘‘ The Clematis- 
flowered Dahlias.”’ It is a nice little useful 
pamphlet for the Dahlia enthusiast to place 
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These Anthericums do not grow away very 
quickly, they take a couple of seasons to be- 
come thoroughly established, but if all has 
been done that is necessary for their well- 
being they will go away into strong growth, 
and the owner may be assured that, beyond 
keeping them free from weeds and giving an 
annual top-dressing with manure or some 
light material, there will be no need for cul- 
tural care, as the plants will increase yearly in 
blooming power. A. plumosum is, probably, 
the least known of the family. The flowers 
are small, but numerously produced, and 
when the plants become thoroughly estab- 
lished and form masses 3 feet high and as 
much across it is one of the most attractive 
garden plants we have, and simply in- 
valuable for cutting. Those who need white 
flowers for cutting should grow these 
Anthericums. 

The Asphodels are of a more robust, en- 
during nature, and will thrive in any poor 
soil. The yellow-flowered luteus has been 
growing with me in a sunny position near a 
Fir-tree, where the soil is filled with roots 
and is dust-dry for weeks together, but it is, 
apparently, quite happy and flowers with 
much freedom. A. albus and A. ramnosus are 





Fountain and rock garden in the 


on his bookshelf with any other literature 
he may possess on this gorgeous autumn 


favourite. Cahiers 


Anthericums and Asphodels 


The Anthericums are so distinct and so 
useful for cutting that they should be more 
popular with amateur gardeners. They 
would be more grown in villa gardens of 
moderate dimensions were they better known, 
but many hardy flower lovers do not seem to 
be aware of their existence. The best-known 
is, probably, A. Liliago, which is  free- 
growing and blooms profusely. A. Liliastrum 
majus has finer flowers, but is not so easily 
pleased in the matter of soil, A. plumosum 
does, not appear to be much grown, but it is 
one of the most attractive summer-blooming 
plants we have. Those who desire to enjoy 
the full beauty of these Anthericums should 
so place them that they are never disturbed ; 
the periodical dividing and transplanting 
which are necessary in the case of many 
hardy plants are what they much dislike. 
Therefore choose a suitable position where 
they can enjoy plenty of sun and a free 
circulation of air. Dig the ground to a depth 
of 2 feet, add some rotten manure or decayed 
vegetable matter, and plant in autumn. 


Horticultural Section, Wembley 


of very easy culture and good for poor, light 
soils, and should do well in the woodland 
and wild garden. Both .Asphodels and 
Anthericums should be good for naturalising 
where the herbage is not too coarse and the 
undergrowth not very strong. BYFLEET. 


Two delightful small-flowered 
Violas 


For small beds or for forming good clumps 
in the front of choice, hardy plants, 

V. CORNUTA PURPUREA is delightful, while 
for sweet-scented sprays for ladies’ dresses or 
buttonholes for gentlemen the small bright 
deep violet flowers are most useful, many 
people being unable to distinguish them from 
sweet Violets. Beginning to bloom in May, 
it continues for-quite a long period to send 
up its numerous flowers. It is very hardy 
and easy to manage. Cuttings may be 
secured in August and September, inserted in 
a cold frame, where they are wintered and 
planted out in early April. While they thrive 
well in any moderately good garden soil, it is 
when given partial shade that they give of 
their best. Although it blooms quite well the 
first year it is in the following and subse- 
quent seasons that it gives the finest display. 


_several years. 
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If all old shoots are trimmed back in spring, 
and the soil between the rows lightly loosened 
with a hand fork, there is no need for re 
newing the plants for four or five years. 
When a new bed is to be laid down always 
select a fresh site, or else remove the top spit 
and replace with fresh soil from one of the — 
vegetable quarters. & 
VIOLA GRACILIS is much dwarfer than the 
above and starts. to bloom several weeks 
earlier—in-a normal year in March. It is 
also a very free bloomer, lasting in beauty — 
for quite a long time. It is well adapted for 
planting in the rockery, where it forms com- 
pact patches that are attractive over several 
months. Like V. cornuta, V. gracilis may | 
be easily raised from seed, but there is no 
difficulty in securing all stock necessary from 
cuttings. If inserted in ordinary cutting” 
boxes towards the end of August or early in™ 
September, and given the shelter of a cold 
frame all winter, the little plants can be 
planted where they are to bloom about the” 
end of March. They will flower a little the” 
first year, but it is after they have been” 
established a year that they begin to be really 
attractive. They need not be disturbed for— 
The variety I most prefer is” 
V. g. Purple Robe, which is more free flower- 
ing than the type and also brighter, 
C. Bair. 
Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 


The quaint corner of Wembley 


ISITORS from overseas to the British 
Empire Exhibition will have their 
which, 


hearts warmed, will see the England 
throughout the years, they have 
imagined in their hearts, when they visit the 
Horticultural Section of the British Empire— 
Exhibition at Wembley. a 
There, in the tract of land lying between 
Ceylon and Fiji, is situated the British Gar- 
den—alive, glowing with colour, the air in= 
spired by the sweet breath from a million” 
blooms. In that stiff square there are a 
score of pictures, each perfect in its beauty, 
each rare and detached, each suggestive of 
the quiet corners of the most colourful 
countryside in the world. -= 
The Horticultural Section has a com 
mercial purpose, but this purpose is ne 
obtrusive. Here are no electric signs, 
bells, nothing to draw one’s attention except 
the sweet simplicity of the gardens. There 
are no “ high efficiency ’’ systems, no up-to~ 
date salesmanship, no holding of a prospec= 
tive customer by the buttonhole. | 
Salesmen there are, certainly, but quaint 
salesmen in faded brown coats who love their 
‘“ shop window.” Some of them are old 
men who seem to have grown up with the 
gardens they tend. They potter round their 
gardens, the smoke from their pipes curli 
in the breeze or lying still in ‘motionles 
wispy clouds round_their shoulders. The} 
do not see the whirls of the Exhibiti 
crowds. The raucous notes of the lo 
speakers, the shrieks of the people, the whiz 
of the machines in the Amusement Park 
they do not appear to hear. It is as though 
they detach the ugly sounds and hear only 
the whispered tones of the Harebells or the 
murmured messages of the Rose, the Pansy, 
or the jRosemary. ‘3 
But there seems to be confidence even 1 
their abstraction—confidence that the call 
their gardens will not remain unanswered BD 
those who love gardens, that the pamphlet 
that they invite them to take from an un 
obtrusive container will be seen and read. 
It is truly a wonderful corner of the great 
Exhibition, and one that is surely in contrast 
with every other section. It is a peace 
corner where they who can sense the poetry 
of flowers will find much to delight them. 























































South African plants at the 
British Empire Exhibition 


’ HOSE who are interested in rare and 
ff curious plants should on no account miss 
seeing those sent over by the Govern- 
_ ment of South Africa under the charge of Mr. 
- Frank Frith, which are to be found in the 
_ garden adjoining the South African Pavilion 
at Wembley. On ‘* The Kopje’”’ there are 
| such strange things as ‘‘ the Elephant’s Foot 
_ Plant” (Testudinaria elephantipes) and the 
_ stone-like Lithops, Mesembryanthemum 
_ tricolor, M. Bolusi, and M. simulans. In 
a more sheltered position nearer the build- 
ing may be seen M. digitiforme, with its 
_ finger-like growths, and M. tigrinum, which 
_ resembles a_ tiger’s claws, Here, too, 
Euphorbia meloformis and E. Echinus (just 
like the animal after which it is named) are 
_ to be found growing. 

Within the last few days the interest and 
beauty of the collection have received a fine 
_ addition from the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
_ where a number of plants has been grown 
and raised from seed, which was sent over 
by the South African Government.. Among 
the earlier Gladioli we noted G. tristis, with 
_ its beautiful lemon flowers; G. blandus, with 
white blossoms faintly tinged with mauve; 
G. callistus, with white flowers marked with 
crimson; the strange dwarf G. hirsutus, 
' with glaucous foliage and deep rose-coloured 
blossoms; and G. alatus, with four deep 
_ tawny orange-brown petals and two narrow 
ones at the base of the flower pure lemon 
» colour. 

Some of the most lovely colourings were 
to be seen amongst the Babianas, B. villosa, 
with deep cerise flowers, another with deep 
cream blossoms, and B. rubro-cyvanea, with 
- gentian-blue petals heavily blotched with 
-carmine at the centre, were very striking. 
Amongst the flowering plants raised from 
seed, Dimorphotheca pluvialis, with its large 
- creamy-white blossoms and. deep purple 
centre, at once attracted attention. It was 
| described by William Robinson in_ his 
_ ‘English Flower Garden ”’ 30 years ago, and 
it is strange that it has not been more gener- 
ally grown. It,appears to be listed by 
| Messrs. ‘Sutton under the name of Calendula 
-pluvialis. The beautiful blue Daisy-like 
| flower sent over under the name of Charieis 
heterophylla appears to be identical with 
| Kaulfussia amelloides, which the writer saw 
| flowering in the trial grounds at Reading 
| during the past week. 
- Another charming flower is Diascia 
| Barberae, the blossoms of which somewhat 
resemble those of the Nemesia in form and 
- their curious warm, pink tone is the tint seen 
_in some of the Hydrangeas. 

~~ Another very distinct and delightful plant 
5 now in bloom is Albuca major. The 
flowers droop like those of the Snowdrop. 
_ The outer petals are yellow, with a broad 
_ green central band, while the inner ones 
form a tube of yellow tipped with white. 
_ Five or six blossoms are borne on each 
branching stem. Heliophila pilosa bore a 
profusion of deep sky-blue flowers in open 
sprays on long wiry stems. It would make 
} an ideal thing for growing in a hanging- 
~ basket in the conservatory, for drooping over 
| 8 work, or for table decoration, with its 
) cool, pure, refreshing colour. Our gardens 
in England owe a great debt to South Africa, 
and in the near future it will ‘become still 
greater. A further fruitful field will be .pro- 
vided for hybridising, selection, and cultiva- 
The Dimorphothecas may prove to be 
| what the Nemesia strumosa became in the 
ands of Messrs. Sutton in yielding a wide 
range of colourings. 

It will, I think, interest the readers of 
JARDENING ILLUSTRATED to know that a pair 
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The Cape Marigold (Dimorphotheca) in 
high, stony ground at Newbury, Berks. 


of wheatears nested on the Kopje, and, in 
spite of the crowds of visitors, successfully 
reared a little family of four. It must be an 
extremely rare occurrence for this bird to 
nest in the south of England and so near 
London, 

Many of the plants at present to be seen on 
the Kopje constructed by ‘Mr. Frith have 
been presented by the South African Govern- 
ment to Kew Gardens, and at the close of the 
British Empire Exhibition Kew will be the 
richer by this fine collection of rare succulents 
and other plants. H: H.W. 


A. beautiful Cape Marigold 
(Dimorphotheca pluvialis) 
HE extremely beautiful Cape Marigold, 
Dimorphotheca pluvialis, has this vear 
been grown in one of the greenhouses of 
the Roval Horticultural Society at Wisley to 
decorate the South African exhibit at 
Wembley. At a recent meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural ‘Society this: plant was shown, 
and has since been referred to as a new 
species. 

The plant in question is neither new nor 
rare, having been in cultivation in this coun- 
try since 1752. A few days ago we saw this 
beautiful annual in the flower tborders at 
Munstead Wood, where it has been grown 
for years under the name Calendula pluvialis, 
by which name it is more often known in 
gardens. The illustration above shows what, 
we believe, to be the same species in Dr. 
Simmons’ garden at Newbury. This glorious 
mass of Dimorphotheca was raised from seed 
sown in heat in light, sandy soil on March 
15th. After the seedlings were up the box 
was transferred to a cold greenhouse; sub- 
sequently the seedlings were transplanted 
into other boxes and a cold frame, and 
planted out of doors in the third week in 
May. The plants are flowering magnificently 
in the most stony ground we have ever seen 
and in a wind-swept position. As_ this 
Dimorphotheca does so very well on a high 
plateau in Berkshire, open to all the winds of 
heaven, it ought to flourish in sheltered gar- 
dens, unless, of course, it prefers stony 
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ground and high winds, for we have never 
seen it flowering more profusely. The com- 
posite Daisy-like flowers are creamy-white 
with a metallic tint on the outside of the 
petals and a dark violet zone in the centre of 
each flower-head. It is a most lovely plant 
for the flower border or for an unheated 
greenhouse. Some years ago we grew, from 
seeds and cuttings, a most beautiful plant 
with steely-blue flowers under the name of 
Dimorphotheca Ecklonis. It would be inter- 
esting to know if it is still in cultivation in 


this country. HG. 
FRUIT 


New Strawberry beds 

If it is intended to renew any Strawberry 
beds the work can now be undertaken as soon 
as the plants are available and the quarter 
ready for their reception. The ground must 
be well done to as regards manure, and 
previous to planting it ought, of course, to 
be made fairly firm. In planting, the holes 
should be deep enough and wide enough to 
permit of the roots being well spread out ; but 
it is imperative that the crowns be kept well 
above the ground level. When the young 
plants are rooted into, or have been received 
in, small pots, do not allow them to stand 
about after they are ready for planting, for 
starved plants, or those which may have been 
allowed to become dry, are never after really 
reliable. After planting, watering should be 
attended to until it is apparent that the plants 
are beginning to lay hold of the new soil. 


W. McG. 


Grape Appley Towers unsatisfactory 

I should feel greatly obliged if you would 
let me know what is the trouble with en- 
closed bunch of Grape Appley Towers. The 
vine is only four years old, and the bunches 
have all gone the same way as enclosed everv 
year. It is growing in same vinery as 
Muscats and Muscat \Hamburgh, which are 
all right. The vinery border was put in new’ 
when the vines were planted four years ago. 

Nag, 

[Your bunch of Grapes was received in a 
sad state, the berries much bruised and burst. 
It is not possible from such a sample to de- 
termine accurately the cause of the trouble, 
but it may be said that Appley Towers is 
more adapted for the Hamburgh house than 
for the Muscat vinery. It requires cooler 
treatment, and cases.are not unknown where, 
when it is grown in the Muscat house, the 
berries are affected in precisely the same way 
as those of the bunch forwarded. Generally 
the trouble begins after the berries commence 
to colour, just as the stems begin to grow 
thin, and the close and humid atmosphere of 
the Muscat vinery directly induces the fault 
complained of. It can hardly be the result 
of allowing the border to become dry and 
then giving an excessive watering? As the 
border is almost new ‘the roots can ‘hardly 
have escaped into poor soil, yet it might be 
worth while, in October, to make ‘an ex- 
amination. On ithe whole, it is more than 
likely that the fault lies in the house, and if 
the rod were given Hamburgh treatment the 
results would, almost certainly, be satisfac- 
tory. At present, in a house containing 
Black Hamburgh, Mill Hill Hamburgh, 
White Tokay, and Foster’s Seedling we have 
seen Appley Towers in the best of condition, 
although it is later than the others.] 


Black Currants 

Thin out the bushes when the crop has 
been gathered. Old branches which thave 
lost their vigour should be the first to be 
removed, as this will encourage the strong 
voung growths which come from the base of, 
the bushes jand admit of their becoming” 
thoroughly hardened. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


The water garden 

One of the most beautiful features here for 
many weeks past has been the above. Water 
Lilies have bloomed profusely, and in their 
great variety of colour have claimed a host 
of admirers. It is: astonishing that such a 
magnificent race of hardy plants is so rarely 
seen in any quantity, even in our ‘largest 
gardens where suitable homes for them are 
at hand and devoid of interesting plant life. 
Cleaning operations, fhowever, must be 
carried out at intervals, such as the removal 
of the various water weeds and Blanket 
Weed, which check their growth. Where 
the water is too deep for a man to walk 
among them a flat-bottomed boat should be 
used. A note should be made at the pre- 
sent time of any desirable alliterations or re- 
arrangements for the coming winter whilst 
the plants are still in bloom. T'his also ap- 
plies to the waterside, which offers a home 
to hosts of interesting plants which can 
scarcely be grown successfully in any other 
position. Arum Lilies succeed admirably 
when planted in 18 inches of water in this 
part of the country, and are a mass of bloom 
at the present time. Lysimachias spread 
with amazing rapidity along the moist banks 
and grow so thickly that all weeds are sub- 


dued. Lythrums, Spirea Aruncus, 5S. 
Douglasi, Saxifraga peltata, Ranunculus 
Lingua, Butomus umbellatus, Sagittaria, 


Japanese Rice’ (Zizania latifolia), Cyperus 
longus, Osmunda regalis, and Chrysanthe- 
mum maximum are very desirable subjects 
among. a large selection, and Irises of several 
species are admirable plants which may 
shortly be planted. 


Violas 


Cut a number of these hard back in order 
to encourage basal growths, which will 
shortly be required for propagating. 


Figs 

Those growing on southerly walls are well 
cropped, but great care must be taken to 
prevent dryness at the roots, and if the latter 
are confined to a very limited space diluted 
manure-water will be found very beneficial. 


Kitchen garden 

Shallots must now be taken up and laid 
on a sunny piece of ground to complete their 
ripening, and Onions which were pulled as 
advised should now be placed in store. Those 
of the Tripoli variety, which do not keep 
well, should be used first. Celery has been 
severely attacked by the Celery-fly this year, 
and repeated dustings of soot ‘have been 
found necessary. ‘Spraying with Quassia 
has also been resorted to. Winter Greens 
and Coleworts may yet be planted out to fill 
spaces cleared of early Potatoes, for although 
these will be small, they are always very 
useful. 


Spinach 

A bed of this should now be sown to give 
a supply during the autumn. Should the 
soil be dry at the time of sowing the drills 
should be well watered. 


Cinerarias 

These are now growing freely and must 
be ttransferred ito their flowering pots, the 
sizes of which will be chosen according to 
the dimensions the plants are required to 
attain. For early supplies a few Roman 
Hyacinths and Freesias should now be potted 
up, using a rich and well-drained compost, 
standing the pots in a cool frame until 
growth is in evidence. E. MArkHaoM. 
‘Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Fruit houses 


All houses from which the crops have been 
gathered should be freely ventilated both 
night and day, but cut old or useless wood 
from. Peaches and Nectarines, and shorten 
the sub-lateral growth of Vines. Every 
possible ‘assistance should be given to en- 
courage the formation of well-ripened wood. 
Where wasps abound protection of some kind 
will be necessary to prevent them attacking 
the fruit. Wasp-proof netting may well be 
used to cover the ventilators. It has a dis- 
advantage, however, during hot weather, by 
checking the air current, and thereby causing 
a somewhat higher rise in temperature than 
is good for the welfare of the Vines. Where 
possible all choice fruits should be protected 
by wasp-proof bags. 


Schizanthus Wisetonensis 


Those who desire good specimens of this 
for early flowering should sow now in clean, 
well-drained pans of light soil. Sow thinly, 
cover the pans with a sheet of glass, and 
afford a sheltered position in a cool green- 
house. As soon as the seedlings are suffi- 
ciently strong prick them ‘out into thumb 
pots and return them to a position near to 
the glass, giving careful attention to water- 
ing. When nicely started afford free ventila- 
tion and continue to grow the plants as hardy 
as possible. Aphis appears upon the young 
plants at times, but is easily destroyed by 
fumigation. 


Flower garden 


A sowing of Antirrhinums at the present 
time will produce a sturdy batch of plants 
for early flowering in the open next year. 
Sow thinly, broadcast on a prepared bed in 
the reserve garden. When sufficiently strong 
prick the seedlings out into cold frames on 
a warm, well-drained site which has been 
sprinkled with lime-rubble when prepared. 
The lights will only be necessary during 
severe weather, or to prevent dampness at 
the roots. 


Melons and Cucumbers 


Young Melon plants recently planted to 
obtain a late crop of fruit should now be 
making good growth. Syringe morning and 
afternoon, and maintain a moist atmosphere 
with a high day temperature. Close early, 
allowing the thermometer to rise to 85 degs. 
or go degs., with plenty of atmospheric mois- 
ture, and maintain a steady night tempera- 
ture of 65 degs. to 70 degs. A few Cucum- 
ber seeds of a suitable variety should be sown 
now to obtain plants for autumn fruiting. 
They will soon germinate, and should be 
planted out as soon as two rough leaves have 
formed. Cut out exhausted plants and 
thoroughly cleanse the house prior to pre- 
paring the beds for the seedling plants. 


Kitchen garden 


A sowing of hardy green Coleworts should 
now be made for use early in the year. Plant 
out Coleworts obtained from a previous sow- 
ing as soon as they become large enough, 
placing them about 1 foot apart in rich soil. 
Varieties of Lettuce, such as the Bath Cos, 
and Hammersmith Dwarf Cabbage may now 
be sown thinly to stand the winter. Winter 
Onions may now be sown on firm ground. 
The thinnings will be useful for salads. 

A. J. Pope.’ 

Birmingham City Parks, 

Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 


‘now bbe getting rather firm, and if lit be de-~ 


' be made. 


Scotland 


Roses in pots 


Roses in pots, of whatever kind, will now 
be better out of doors, where the wood will 
ripen. Should there be any mildew present 
the plants ought tto be dusted with flowers of 
sulphur until a cure is effected. If mildew 
is, fortunately, absent it is yet advisable to 
syringe the bushes. from time to time, in 
order that aphis may be kept down. Plants 
which are grown in borders must have all the 
air which it is possible to give them, both by 
night and by day. Should insect pests be — 
troublesome vaporise the house lightly on 
two successive nights. The young wood will 




















































sired to propagate any favourite varieties” 
cuttings may be taken, with a heel, and in-— 
serted in Cocoa-fibre in a rather warm propa- ~ 
gating case, in which they will speedily root. 
If the right kind of cutting be selected there — 
will be a strike of 95 per cent., and the young 
plants ought to be potted off singly as soon 

as roots are formed. a 


Bulbs . 

The bulb order, so far as the forcing 
man is concerned, should not be unduly de- 
layed. Where Roman Hyacinths are wanted 
in November the sooner they are ordered the — 
better, although the very high prices now 
charged for these bulbs will tend to make 
them less used. Nor are these extremely ex- 
pensive bulbs nearly so good or so rebhiable as — 
they were two decades ago. The prepared 
bulbs of the Dutch Hyacinths are very useful, — 
and they can be had in bloom, under proper 
treatment, round about Christmas. The 
Cynthella family, too, deserves to be grown — 
freely ; the flowers are very useful for cutting. ~ 
Tulips, Paper-white Narcissi, N. Poetaz, and 
Freesias ought not to be overlooked. Darwin ~ 
Tulips do not force satisfactorily. If there 
be exceptions these are Bartigan and William — 
Copeland. ; 


Greenhouses 


With the turn of the year there is an ease- 
ment in respect of watering, but it is better, 
for some little time yet, to look round the — 
houses twice daily. Liliums of the lanci- — 
folium and auratum sections are very useful — 
for the autumn display. Begonias, Zonal 
Pelargoniums, Balsams, Celosia plumosa, — 
and such like are always bright at this season, 
Coleuses appear, to some extent, to ‘have 
lost favour, but:a batch of plants is useful 
when bloom begins to fail.  Grevillea 
robusta, Aralias, Cyperus alternifolius and 
its variegated form are useful for associating — 
with flowering plants. Ventilate freely and 
there will be but little trouble with insects. 


Raspberry plantations va 

Sometimes there is a plethora of young 
canes which interfere unduly with the ripen- 
ing of the fruit. No one need hesitate at this” 
time to thin these out rather drastically. 
Select, of course, the weaker suckers, and 
pull them up cleanly by the roots. If cut 
over, the evil is merely accentuated, and the 
congestion, at a later date, becomes worse, _ 


Kitchen garden 

A final sowing of Cabbage seed may now 
Plants from such a sowing are not 
likely to bolt. Winter Spinach, Spinach 
Beet, and plenty of Turnips, too, should also 
be sown round about this date. A little 
superphosphate dusted in the Turnip drills 
will hurry the seedlings through the stage at 
which the beetle is apt to be troublesome. 
Autumn Onions should now be pulled and laid 
in a well-exposed place to ripen off, and pre- 
parations must soon be made for the sowin o 
of more seeds. W. McG. © 

Mabie Gardens, Dumfries. oS 
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a well-filled kitchen garden 
Ten value to a gardener of a wife who 
{ they come into season is incalculable. 
' Her price is above rubies. Maybe the best of 
market; still then she has a big advantage 
_ over even the buyer of the finest produce—she 
Produce that has been packed and travelled 
~ overnight cannot yield such good results as 
or for preserving. Since the discovery of the 
elusive vitamine we have been made aware of 
the value of raw fruits and greens in our 
dietary. The gardener and his family have 
ally fed too, if the wife but knows her part. 
She has chances the city woman cannot ever 
_ English people have been said to eat too 
“much meat and to serve vegetables badly 
tainly finds such is the case in city restaurants 
in spite of their high charges. The wise 
these articles of food are, and she cooks them 
carefully in an up-to-date manner, fresh from 
The latest discoveries of science on food 
matters: have left our old cookery books very 
tables and the serving of fruit salads. 
Where two quarts of water and half an 
pint of Peas or a fresh Cabbage put in and 
boiled hard full gallop without lid and then 
newer methods omit salt when cooking, use 
as little water as possible, and conserve it 
tables has gone into it. A lid is always put 
on the pan during the process of cooking to 
soda is ever used by the cook who considers 
the digestion of those she cooks for. 
aluminium pans are used, salt and soda act 
_deleteriously on them, and whatever is 
' fruit juices, on the contrary, do not have any 
effect on the aluminium, but iron pans should 
_cooked in iron pans either, for they will turn 
Bbtack and have a most unpleasant flavour. 
people dislike Broad Beans; the iron pan has 
“spoiled them during the cooking process. 
young, be dropped into boiling water just 
enough to cover, and boil fast till quite soft, 
‘A white sauce made from an ounce of butter 
‘melted and a tablespoonful of flour mixed 
should have a heaped tablespoonful of 
“chopped Parsley stirred in after having been 


_ Hints to the wife of the man with 
can utilise the vegetables and fruits as 
the fruit and all the finer vegetables go to 
can gather her food fresh as she needs it. 
the newly-gathered crops, either for table use 
what thinking mothers knew long ago, 1.e., 
the means of being perfectly fed, economic- 
have. 
cooked and in unappetising form. One cer- 
housewife realises how beneficial to health 
her garden. 
far behind, especially in the cooking of vege- 
ounce of salt would be boiled together, and a 
drained, the liquid being thrown away, the 
because so much of the virtue of the vege- 
help to soften the vegetables, and no salt or 
_ Seasoning is best added after. If 
_ cooked in them becomes harmful. Acids and 
“never be used... Beans should not be 
7 1 believe that is one reason why so many 
Broad Beans should be gathered while quite 
the time depending on the age of the Beans. 
with it and the liquor from the boiled Beans 
“boiled thoroughly. This is served with the 


_ A well-known old-standing dish was boiled 
pork and Beans. (These old combinations 
were always good from a dietetic point of 
view. Beans require plenty of fat to help to 
digest them, and so pork or bacon provided 
‘it perfectly. 
| If Beans have been allowed to mature fully 
they can still be used if skinned after boiling 
\d mashed along with a well-beaten egg, a 
| lump of butter or fat, and salt and pepper. 
| This is called Bean Fluff. 
. A, ANDERSON. 
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Summer-sown Carrots 


These mature quickly, and are much 
valued in the kitchen in the autumn. The 
tender young roots are far preferable to those 
from sowings during March or April. 
There is generally vacant ground at this time 
of year that has matured crops such as 
Lettuce, Cauliflower, and Peas. Clear away 
all refuse and afford a light covering of lime 
and soot, or even wood ashes, digging the 
same in about 1 foot deep. No animal 
manure should be used for the Carrot. Short 
or stump-rooted varieties are the best to sow 
at this season. Let the drills be 15 inches 
apart after working the soil to a fine tilth. 
Avoid deep sowing, about 14 inches being suf- 
ficient ; neither let the seed be distributed too 
thickly. It is best mixed with sand or dry 
soil, so that it can be sown more evenly, pre- 
viously moistening the drills if on the dry side. 
Cover the seed with the feet and finish off 
with a wooden-toothed rake. Early in August 
another sowing should be made, choosing a 
sheltered corner. The roots resulting from 
this sowing will come in useful during early 
spring. The roots are best left in the ground, 
applying a light covering of exhausted hot- 
bed manure, leaf-soil, or like material when 
hard frost threatens. If sown sparingly, as 
advised, very little thinning will be required. 
Allow them to get large enough for use and 
regulate the crop accordingly. We older men 
can remember when the one sowing, and that 
in April, sufficed for the season, with the ex- 
ception of a two or three light frame sown on 
a hot-bed in November or early December ; 
but to-day there are no two opinions as to the 
value of successive sowings in the open 
throughout the summer, the roots being more 
delicate in flavour, not ungainly in size, with 
less cracking or splitting ; in short, altogether 
a much better product, while the destructive 
wireworm seems less inclined to wreck the 
crop than in the earlier sowing. 


James Mayne. 


Onions 


The bounteous rains have greatly improved 
the appearance of the spring-sown crop, and, 
given a few more weeks of summer weather, 
the said sowing should be ready to lift to- 
wards the end of August, although much 
depends upon locality. It is frequently well 
into the succeeding month before the bulbs 
can be pulled where the district is late and 
growth still green. Any still standing erect 
should be pressed down with the hands. This 
will help swell the bulb so that the whole 
quarter can be lifted at one operation, sorting 
out the stiff-necked ones for immediate use. 
In settled weather and with plenty of sun the 
bulbs are best left on the ground; the less 
carting about they have the better they will 
keep. On the other hand, should it prove 
showery for long it is advisable to convey 
them to an airy spot with a brick or stone 
floor. Failing this, boards, bags, or mats 
should be spread for their reception. Those 
having glass accommodation either in houses 
or pits will have no difficulty in ripening and 
thoroughly drying the crop. Wherever they 
are placed the bulbs should be turned over 
every few days prior to their removal for 
storing during the winter, leaving what 
foliage there is intact. This will eventually 
come away during the process of cleansing 
later on when outdoor work is at a standstill. 

August is the month to sow Onions for 
standing the winter, but, like the Cabbage, 
too early a start gives plants that are liable 
to run to flower, so that it is safer to trust to 
the latter part of the month. Probably few 
are so popular for present sowing as Ailsa 
Craig, though Sutton’s Ar and Cranston’s 
Excelsior run it very close. There are those 
that still pin their faith to the original Giant 
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Rocea, which has its merits without a doubt. 
Sown thinly in drills well prepared, relying 
on soot or wood-ash in preference to rich 
animal manure, there should be, towards the 
end of February or beginning of March, nice 
plants of a hardy constitution for transferring 
to a good piece of ground that has been dug 
deeply and generously manured a few weeks 
previous. J. Mayne. 


New Potatoes at Christmas 


The activities of the Buckinghamshire 
Christmas Potato Planting Society, fully re- 
corded in our issue March 22nd, 1924, gave 
rise to considerable correspondence on an- 
interesting scheme propounded by Mr. 
Joseph R. Holmes, of High Wycombe.» We 
refer to the subject again at this season, as 
the planting should take place this month. 
The method of cultivation iis, briefly, this :— 
Sound seed tubers of last year’s growth, after 
being placed in airy trays in a dry, well- 


lighted shed, are planted in sheltered ground 


facing south and protected as much as possi- 
ble from the north-east wind. Plant the 
tubers at least 7 inches deep and cover with 
loose soil. On the appearance of the plant 
above the surface, slightly press down care- 
fully all around within 2 inches or 3 inches of 
the growth, and cover the whole to a depth 
of 2 inches or 3 inches, rising in the centre 
with loose earth so that the tubers may have 
all the earth protection against prospective 
frost. 

On the appearance of frost well bank the 
whole earth surface and sides of the growing 
plant with stable manure (particularly so on 
high or exposed levels), and cover the whole 
(plant and all) with clean straw about 18 
inches thick. Tie the straw down to stakes 
placed either side to prevent the wind blow- 
ing the straw off its covering. Thus pro- 
tected all will go well, and the result amply 
repay the labour. Do not dig for Potatoes 
until Christmas, and then only lift what is 
actually required for use, taking care to pro- 
tect the next plant at its base. 


Keep Cauliflowers going 

Contrary to the opinion held by those who 
have never grown them or have grown one 
crop successfully because the weather hap- 
pened to be peculiarly favourable, Cauli- 
flowers are not the simplest plants in the 
wide world to grow. On the contrary, they 
are so extremely impatient that they come 
among those which are apt to cause the gar- 
dener who hates to have a failure consider- 
able anxiety. The secret of success lies in 
keeping them incessantly on the move from 
the time that the seedlings first show through 
the surface until growth is completed. In 
dry weather, and particularly on shallow 
soils, this spells heavy watering from time to 
time with supplements of weak  liquid- 
manure now and again to cheer them up. 
From now onwards to the end of August is 
an awkward time, and in special cases sul- 
phate of ammonia or even nitrate of soda 
may be used, but one ounce of the former 
and three-quarters of an ounce of the latter 
to the square vard must in no circumstances 
be exceeded. There may be two dressings 
with an interval of three weeks between 
them. East ANGLIAN. | 


Herbs for winter use 

Opportunity should be taken now to collect 
and dry herbs for winter use. Sage, Thyme, 
and Parslev, perhaps the three most in re- 
quest, ought to be picked in dry, fine weather, 
spread out to drv, and afterwards tied in 
bunches or rubbed through the hands and 
bottled. In the case of Sage and Thyme the 
present is also a suitable time to increase the 
stock by means of cuttings, dibbling them 
into a bed with which plenty of sand has been 
incorporated. TOWNSMAN. 
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BEES 


Introducing a Young Queen 


XCEPT in Heather districts the bee- 
Fitecvers harvest ends with the fall of the 

Lime blossom. As soon as the supers 
have been finally removed preparation should 
be made for the following season. Apart 
from weather considerations next year’s 
honey crop largely depends upon the work 
done in the apiary during the months of 
August and September. There are three 
essentials which the beekeeper must bear in 
mind, all equally important. The absence of 
any one of them may be the cause of failure, 
i.e., a weak, useless colony in the spring. 

First, the colony must be headed by a young 
prolific queen of a strain that produces good 
foraging workers. 

Secondly, the colony must go into winter 
quarters with a plentiful supply of young 
bees. ; 

Thirdly, there must be sufficient food in 
each hive to carry the bees through the 
winter and early spring until nectar from the 
fruit blossom is available. An average 
colony requires not less than 30 lbs. of stores 
well sealed by the beginning of October. 
Candy feeding at intervals throughout the 
winter and spring is not a good plan. As 
soon as possible after the supers have been 
removed a young queen should be introduced. 
If, of course, the colony has been allowed to 
swarm there will already be a young queen 
in the hive. If she is of a good strain and is 
laying well there will be no need to make a 
change, but often it is an advantage for the 
beekeeper to introduce fresh blood into his 
apiary. To make bee-keeping pay nowadays 
only the best strain of queens should be kept. 

The workers produced by different queens 
vary to a very considerable extent as far as 
their nectar-gathering capabilities are con- 
cerned, tendency to swarm, temper, and to a 
certain extent freedom from disease. Many 
beekeepers do not realise the importance of 

STRAIN in connection with bees. There are 
now many reliable breeders in this country 
as well as in Italy, from whom a good class 
of queen can be obtained. There are several 
different ways of introducing queens, but 
perhaps for novices the caging methods are 
the safest. Before attempting to introduce a 
new! queen make quite sure that the colony 
has neither a fertile nor a virgin queen in 
the hive. Nor must any queen cells be left 
in the combs. For those who have had some 
experience in bee-keeping and can handle 
queens safely the method of introduction 
known as the Snelgrove water method is an 
excellent one. It does away with the eggless 
period consequent upon the usual caging 
system, and means a single visit only to the 
hive. ‘‘ De-queening’? and ‘ re-queening”’ 
are done in one operation. The new queen 
to be introduced (held by the wings) is simply 
dipped two or three times in a cup of water, 
preferably luke-warm. Immersions should 
not last more than a second or so each time. 
She is then allowed to run down between the 
frames, and in go per cent. of cases the 
workers fail to recognise her as a stranger 
and commence at once to clean and feed her. 
Her characteristic scent having been washed 
away the hive into which she has been intro- 
duced should not be opened for several days. 

This method sometimes fails where bright- 
coloured Italian queens are introduced into 
Dutch stocks. The bees in these cases ap- 
pear to notice the difference in colour. With 
Dutch bees I have often found it necessary 
to keep an Italian queen caged three or four 
days. 

If August is a wet, sunless month and the 
bees cannot get out much it will generally pay 
to start stimulative feeding, say half a pint of 
syrup twice or three times a week; this will 
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encourage the young queen to lay. If the 
stock is to winter well we must have a strong 
population of young bees by the end of ‘Sep- 
tember. 

The strength of a colony in August is often 
more apparent than real, as the bulk of the 
bees in the hive then is more or less worn- 
out foragers which are not likely to survive 
many weeks. ; 

By stimulating the queen to lay in August 
and early in September we ensure a plentiful 
supply of bees the following March, when 
brood-rearing is starting in earnest. Stimu- 
lative feeding should not be continued after 
the first week in September. The beekeeper 
should then ascertain by careful examination 
of the combs the amount of stores in the 
hive. Those colonies having less than the 
requisite 30 lbs. should be fed up as rapidly 
as possible, so that the syrup or honey, which- 
ever it may be, is taken down and sealed over 
by the end of the month. L. B.-W. 


BOOKS 


The Flower Lover’s Guide to the 
Gardens of Hampton Court* 


ESSRS. GEORGE BELL AND SONS 
have published a spring edition of a 
little book bearing the above title. In 
it a note appears that ‘* owing to the great 
haste in which the first 1ssue was put through 
the press last autumn two proof sheets of 
tabular matter could not be revised, and the 
copy, being in a very untidy state, many 
flagrant and obvious errors, not the fault of 
the printers, passed into the text. These 
have been corrected in the present edition. In 
the other tabular sections, all rather hastily 
compiled, and with little time for revising, 
some 5,000 or so distinct entries of names, 
species, varieties, and colours, some misprints 
must unavoidably have escaped detection. 
For these the writer craves the indulgence of 
his readers, and he would be very grateful to 
any who should draw attention to them.”’ 
The writer points out that ‘‘ plain English 
names of the flowers are given’ first in pre- 
ference to botanical names—too often 
horrible, made-up, modern, mongrel Greco- 
Latin words—their old English names having 
been in use for many hundreds of years.’? He 
tells us that his pages are ‘‘intended to provide 
lovers of flowers with such information as 
may enable them to find the position of any 
of the borders or beds, and the flowers in 
them, with their varieties and colours.”’ 
The first page of tabular matter deals with 
the flowers in the herbaceous border in the 
autumn of 1923, and it is unlikely that we 
should find the same flowers grown in the 
same position in the autumn of 1924. A 
detailed plan follows of the spring bedding of 
1924 in the mixed border. This was described 
with special reference to the Darwin Tulips in 
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expect to find the same varieties growing in 
the same positions in the succeeding year, 
and the detailed catalogue does not appear to 
be of much use as a guide to those visiting 
the gardens. 

The plain English names given by the 
author for the flowers are carried to such 
excess that we find the Slipper Flower, or 
Slipper Wort, given to the Calceolaria, 
Golden Rain for the Laburnum, Rose of 
Heaven for the Viscaria, Triplet Lily for the 
Triteleia, Sneezeweed for the Helenium, the 
Ixia Lily, the Beard Tongue for the Pent- 
stemon, and so on. Then, as we are to find 


“the flowers with their varieties and 
colours,’ we come to the question of 
colour :— 

Clematis Mrs. Cholmondeley, Aster 





* “The Flower Lover's Guide to the Gardens’ of Hampton 
Court,” by Ernest Law, ©.B. Published by George Bell and 


Sons, London. Price 2s. 
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Climax, Wistaria chinensis, Phlox, Iris, 
Viola Bridal Morn, Comet Aster, Canter- 
bury Bell, Cherry Pie (Heliotrope) (see page © 
32), all described as bearing blue flowers! 

On page 41 the reproduction of a photo- 
graph is given of one of the least attractive 
views of the garden, shut in by Wren’s mon- 
strous pile. Under it appears the note: “‘ By © 
courtesy of the Illustrated London News. 
Drawn by A. Forrestier.”? A sketch by this 
artist appears on another page of what has — 
been termed a Knott garden, lately laid out © 
close to the Tudor portion of the Palace, but — 
from the reduction of the drawing printed it — 
is impossible to tell what flowers or what | 
Knotts, if any, the beds contain. 

We note that another book is in prepara- 
tion which will give not only a full descrip- 
tion of the gardens but their historical 
development, and we trust that due time will © 
be given for any corrections that may be need- | 
ful before it is put into the hands of the 
public. 

The wonderful border of mixed and her- — 
baceous plants which runs for half a mile © 
along the Broad Walk at Hampton Court ‘s © 
familiar to most garden lovers. It must | 
interest them to know that, according to Mr. — 
Ernest Law, the author, under the direction — 
of Mr. Marlow and his able assistant, Mr. | 
Ing, 20,000 Violas, 12,000 Arabis, 10,000 
Chrysanthemums, 8,000 Treasure Flowers © 
(whatever these may be), 5,000 Koeniga mari- © 
tima, 4,000 Geraniums (? Pelargoniums), — 
2,000 Calceolarias, and 10,000 Cherry Pie ¥ 
(Heliotropes) are raised annually from cut- 
tings. In addition, 12,000 Snapdragons, 
10,000 Wallflowers, 6,000 Asters, 5,000 Poly- 
anthus, 5,000 Petunias, and many more are — 
raised every year.from. seed. There is a — 
strange lack of information in Mr. Law’s 
book about Carnations and Flag Irises. He © 
certainly mentions two. Flag Irises to be | 
found in what he terms the Pond Garden—the | 
charming little formal Dutch garden, with its — 
globe fountain and statue of Venus—Flag © 
Tris Kockii and Flag Iris Emile, which he © 
describes as double pink. It is useless 10 © 
attempt to publish a book of a technical — 
character in a hurry. Let us hope that the ~ 
next one we'are told to expect on the Hamp- — 
ton Court Gardens may need no apology to — 
the readers on the score of ‘ flagrant and 
obvious errors due to haste.”’ 






























Mrs. Beeton’s Jam-making* 


In this book 400 recipes are given for — 
making jams, pickles, syrups, and home-_ 
made wines. Each recipe is written very 
clearly and simply, and there are illustrations — 
showing the methods and utensils. The first — 
chapter of the book is devoted to ‘‘ The Art of 
Preserving,’ which gives some very useful in- 
formation on this subject. Bottling fruit and 
drying fruit and vegetables are also touched ~ 
upon, besides a chapter on liqueurs for the © 
more ambitious.. A list_of the best times for 
making conserves is given, and altogether — 
the book ‘will be found a very useful and — 
handy adjunct to the usual cookery book. Py 


Mildew on Roses 


Mildew has asserted itself this season 
rather early, and‘in the trees I have seen it — 
has been confined to those of the .Rambler 
tvpe. This is not to be wondered at where 
little or no thinning out took place. Crowded 
shoots are never satisfactory.. In a damp 
cold period little air can get between the 
shoots and mildew sooner or later is always 
certain. Dusting the affected parts with 
sulphur may prevent the spread of the disease, 
but the real remedy is to cut old shoots away 
after flowering. : 








* “Mrs. Beeton’s Jam-making, Preserves, Marmalades, and 
Pickles,” London: Ward, Lock and Co, 2s. 6d. net, 


August 9, 1924 
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fis Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
a" GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules; All communications should be 


addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
‘8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
“business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
“name and address of the sender are required in 
‘addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


clearly written on one side of the paper only, and. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cages being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





















































PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Geranium v. Pelargonium 

(H. Frost)—The name Geranium is now 
applied to all the hardy forms, the name 
Pelargonium referring to those that are used 
for the flower garden in the summer and for 
growing in pots for the greenhouse. The 
term ‘* Zonal” refers to the dark zone which 
appears in the leaves of many varieties. 
Nowadays many of these have not that dis- 
tinguishing mark, but still are classed with 
the Zonal Pelargoniums. 


Rose Fortune’s Yellow 

(A. T.).—We fear there are few localities in 
England where this Rose can be grown out- 
doors unless it be on the south wall of a 
southern county garden. It is most im- 
patient of damp in the air and too much 
moisture at the roots. Probably in an up- 
land garden, given a specially drained border 
composed of about 23 feet of sandy loam, it 
would flourish, but, as a rule, we do not 
‘recommend it for the open air. A cool green- 
house is the best place for it. All the pruning 
necessary iis to cut out some of the old wood 
and lay in the young, spreading it out as 
much as possible, so that sun and air may 
ripen the wood, on which depends the flower- 
ing. All Rose lovers will be well advised to 
devote a roof or trellis of allarge greenhouse 
to its culture. 


Christmas Roses failing 

_ (Hawthorn, Cheshire).—All the affected 
foliage should have been collected early and 
burned last year. Owing to your not having 
done this the disease has been encouraged 
‘and has spread. Any diseased leaves you 
‘should at once remove and burn. At the 
same time remove an inch deep of the soil 
and burn or bury it so as to get rid of any of 
the spores. Supply fresh soil. You might 
‘also dust a little lime into the tufts. Then 
‘get some sulphide of potdssium, 1 oz. to 
3 gallons of water, and spray the plants once 
every 14 days. 


Salmon and yellow Roses 
_ Caroline Testout, Hugh Dickson, and 
Frau Karl Druschki-all do well with me, but 
can you tell me which are considered the two 
‘most vigotous, deep salmon or deep yellow 
dwarfs, highly scented, of not less than five 
Years’ standing? Mme. Ravary does not 
“produce many blooms with me. Which is 
| the best scented white of some years’ stand- 
ng? I sacrifice formation in Roses if I can 
) get colour and scent. PS Palen 


{For a salmon-coloured flower you would 
do well with Los Angeles. Another is Mrs. 
| Henry Bowles. A yellow that would please 
| is Mrs. Weymss Quin. There is more diffi- 
‘culty about a white. Clarise Goodacre is a 
yariety bearing blooms not quite white, but 
these are fragrant, and the plant grows well. 
| Take away the question of scent, then, pro- 
_bably, Molly Sharman Crawford would be 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
A Holly hedge 


(Australian, Orpington).—For such a posi- 
tion as you refer to you will find nothing so 
good as a Holly hedge. If the ground is 
deeply trenched and well manured Holly 
grows very fast and soon forms a fine hedge. 
Procure some strong, healthy seedlings, 
Mulch well with rotten manure, and water 
freely if the weather is at all dry. The usual 
plan for establishing a Holly hedge is to set 
out selected plants about a foot in height and 
bushy a foot apart or so in a single line. 
Keep down all weeds in the line of the hedge. 


Pruning Cotoneaster hedge 

This is probably Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
which was at one time much used for hedges. 
Established bushes are exceedingly hand- 
some during the greater part of the winter, 
owing to the profusion of berries borne. 
Therefore all cutting back should be done im- 
mediately the berries are over; not with 
shears, but secateurs, merely reducing the 
growths to the desired height and width. 


FRUIT 
Apples cracking 


(Pippin).—The only reason we can suggest 
for the cracking of your Apples is that the 
roots have gone down into poor soil. When 
that happens a fungus which preys on the 
ill-formed fruits and spoils them is set up. 
We should advise you to try, in the autumn, 
root-pruning, treating one side of the tree 
only. (Cut off all downward roots so as to 
encourage the formation of new and fibrous 
roots on the surface. It is then that a mulch 
of rotten manure will be beneficial. 


VEGETABLES 


Tomatoes scalded 
(W. Guntrip).—Your Tomatoes are what is 
known as scalded, which is caused when the 


fruits are, in the morning, damp with mois- 


ture because the house has been shut up close, 
and the sun scalds them before they are dry. 
Scalding may, to a great extent, be caused by 
cutting away the foliage, which is very often 
done. Rich food is often given in excess, 
and, without foliage to absorb such food, it 
is forced into the fruits, causing ‘bad flavour, 
spot, and scalding. We do not denude other 
plants of their leaves in the same way as one 


_often sees the Tomato treated, and it is im- 


possible to prevent the fruits scalding when 
this severe cutting takes place. The smooth 
varieties scald much more quickly than the 
corrugated kinds, the skin being probably 
more sensitive. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


A plague of ants 

(R. H. Tuck).—The only practical way of 
clearing the ants is to find their nests and 
destroy them. This is, however, in many 
cases somewhat difficult. If the nest can be 
found and opened the ants can be got rid of 
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by pouring boiling water into it, or they may 
be killed by driving a hole into it, pouring in 
a few drops of bisulphide of carbon, and then 
closing the hole so that the fumes cannot 
escape. Chloride of lime is said to be very 


‘distasteful to ants and to drive them away. 


A gardenet’s notice 

(Harassed).—You are not entitled to a 
longer notice. The step you should take is 
to get another situation without delay. 
Unless you do your employer will probably 
summon you at an early date before the local 
bench of magistrates to show cause why you 
should not give up possession of the cottage 
you occupy, and if you do not offer an 
adequate excuse an order will be made for 
you to leave by a given date. You should 
plead that, with your numerous family, it is 
very difficult to get another cottage at short 
notice, and ask the Bench to give you as long 
a time as possible wherein to do so. Failing 
your complying with the order you can be 
ejected. 


SHORT REPLIES 


E. L. C. Ede.—We have never seen Allium 
Rosenbachianum grown in the Grass, but see 
no reason why it should not succeed. Bulbs 
can be had from Messrs. Wallace and Co., 
Tunbridge Wells. 

A. E.—You ought to try any of the follow- 
ing :—Zonal Pelargonium, Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium, Clianthus puniceus, Habrothamnus 
elegans, Abutilon, and Hibbertia dentata. 

G. Lusby.—Write to Mr. Allgrove, Lang- 
ley, Slough. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


j. O.—1, Centaurea macrocephala; 2, 
too -much wilted to make certain of so 
frail and tender a subject. As near as 
we can get, under the circumstances, we 
suspect it of being of the natural order 
Primulaceze and probably of the genus 
Dionysia, which seems to take the place of 
the Androsaces in the mountains of Persia, 
Kurdistan, and Mesopotamia. We should 
like to see a living plant, if possible, when 
we could give fuller details. 

M. R. Hearn.—Erythrea Centaurium ; 2, 
Campanula Rapunculus. 

M. B. A.—Azara microphylla. 

Lotus.—1, Senecio suaveolens 
America); 2, Anthericum ramosum. 

M. H. S.—i, Trachelium coeruleum; 2, 
Deutzia crenata fl.-pl.; 3, probably a 
Lonicera; must have flowers. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 

T. Smith, Daisy Hill Nursery, Newry.— 
Hardy bulbs, ‘etc. 

. L. Richardson, Prospect Gardens, 
Waterford, Ireland.—List of choice Daffodils. 

National Chrysanthemum Soctety.— 
Schedule of prizes, 1924. 

Torrance and Hopkins, Meadow Nursery, 
Busby, near Glasgow.—Border Carnations 
and Picotees. 

The Little Library, 63, Melfort Road, 
Thornton Heath, Surrey.—Modern garden- 
ing books. 


(North 





Obituary 
ANTHONY WATERER. 


It is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death, at the age of 74, of Mr. Anthony 
Waterer, proprietor of the Knaphill 
Nurseries, Woking. Mr. Waterer’s name 
and that of his father will always be as- 
sociated with Rhododendrons and Azaleas, 
the many fine forms now to jbe found in our 
gardens to-day having been raised at Knap- 
hill in days gone by. He made it a point to 
send out only varieties that were really hardy 
in our country. In the death of Mr. Waterer 
horticulture has lost one of its bulwarks. 
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‘ Le | berry would thrive in most soils, especiall 
Horticultural Societies News in deep fertile loam. The best fruits can 
: 5. ; A be got from trained trees and cordon. Of 
Burleigh ever held in Scotland. The show will again diseases the Gooseberry sawfly was fairly 


The Bolas and Waters Upton Flower 
Show was held again at Burleigh, of Tenny- 
son fame. For the last four years the num- 
ber of entries has been increasing. This year 
the total reached 590, about 200 more than 
last year. The quality of such was so good 
that the judge said he had never had more 
difficulty in making the awards. There 
were 16 entries for garden prizes in the four 
hamlets, the ‘‘ G.I.” medal going to the 
winner of first prize for garden, Mr. E. E. 
Austin, Waters Upton, who also secured this 
award in 1922. The grounds of Burleigh ‘are 
very fine and attractive. It is nearly 200 
years since ‘Lord Burleigh, then called Mr. 
Jones, began to arrange them for his bride, 
the daughter of a small farmer at Bolas. 


Burnham-on-Sea 


The date of the Burnham-on-Sea, 
Somerset, Show jis Saturday, August 16th, 
and not the 23rd inst. as advertised in last 
week’s issue. This is the fifteenth annual 
show of the Society, and will be held in the 
Manor Grounds, at which an excellent band 
will be in attendance. Excellent prizes are 
offered in the open classes, entries for which 
close on August 11th. Schedules can be 
secured from the Secretary, Mr. S. Boult, 
5, Dunstan Road, Burnham-on-Sea. 


Codicote 

Codicote recently held their 16th annual 
show in the grounds of Codicote Lodge, 
through the kindness of Captain E. Martin 
Smith. The entries were much in advance 
of last year, and were staged in two tents. 
Previous to the opening of the show about 
180 ex-Service men were entertained to 
luncheon on the lawn. The judges reported 
that the vegetables were the best seen at any 
Codicote show. The flowers were also very 
good indeed, and much taste had been dis- 
played all round. In the vegetable classes 
the Broad Beans were very fine. The fruit 
was also very good, that from the gardens 
of Codicote Lodge being a magnificent ex- 
hibit.. The not-for-competition exhibits were 
a collection of Rambler Roses, beautiful Rose 
blooms, Sweet Peas, and fruit from the Mill 
House gardens. The ‘G.I.’ medal was 
secured for ‘the second year by Mr. Wm. 


Glark: 
Cumberland 


The seventh annual exhibition of the 
Cumberland Pansy, Viola, Carnation, and 
Rose Society was held on July 26th. There 
was a grand display, particularly in the Pansy 
and Viola sections. The most successful ex- 
hibitors in Pansies and Violas were :—Mr. 
L. B. Hogarth, Whitehaven (six firsts, two 
seconds, two thirds), Robinson and Mounsey, 
Cleator (six firsts, five seconds, three thirds), 
and Mr. John Smith, Galemire (six firsts, 
eight seconds, eight thirds). Mr. Hogarth 
secured the ‘* G. J.”? medal for the best Fancy 
Pansy with Jean Lister McKellar. Messrs. 
Robinson and Mounsey had the best Viola, 
William Barr, whilst Mr. Smith secured the 
special for the best show Pansy with his 
seedling Dairymaid. Mr. W. Graham won 
the whole of the five Carnation classes (five 
other classes with no exhibits), whilst Mr. 
Jackson Sumpton was successful in the seven 
classes provided for Roses, winning the best 
bloom special with a very nice bloom of 
George Dickson. 


Glasgow 


Present indications point to the forth- 
coming show in the Kelvin Hall, Glasgow, 
from September 2nd to sth next (inclusive), 
being one of the most popular and attractive 


be run under the joint auspices of the Glas- 
gow Corporation and the Glasgow and West 
of Scotland Horticultural Society, and dpart 
from numerous cups, trophies, and medals, 
a sum of 451,500 will be awarded in prizes; 
£100 will be given in four prizes for the best 
rock or rock and water gardens arranged on 
the floor-level in a space 30 feet by 15 feet. 
Substitutes for stone will be allowed, while 
water will be supplied if desired. Cut flowers 
of aquatic plants may be used. For the best 
groups of miscellaneous stove and greenhouse 
plants arranged for effect on the floor, to 
occupy a circle 20 feet in diameter, £100 will 
be given in four prizes. The first prize- 
winner will also carry off the Corporation of 
Glasgow Challenge Cup, value 450. A sum 
of 4,26 will be given in four prizes for the 
best collection of cut Roses artistically 
arranged to occupy a space 20 feet by 4 feet. 
The first prize-winner will, in addition to the 
prize money, secure the Lady Weir of East- 
wood Challenge Cup. Four prizes—the first 
£25, the second £20, the third £15, and the 
fourth g10—will be awarded for the best 
decorated ‘fruit tables, the collection to con- 
sist of 24 dishes of fruit in not less than seven 
distinct kinds to be staged on a table 12 feet 
by 6 feet. The first prize-winner also secures 
the Glasgow Herald ‘Challenge Cup, value 
£40. There are over 4oo classes in all in the 
schedule of prizes. 
23rd. A large amount of space in the hall 
has been reserved for trade exhibits, and 
already a good amount of this has been 
booked. Inquiries are being received from 
prominent firms in England and Scotland. 
Applications by firms for space should be 
made to Mr. C. P.\ Hainsworth, General 
Manager, The Kelvin Hall, Glasgow. The 
show will be opened by Her ‘Royal Highness 
the ‘Duchess of York. 


Netley 


Hound Gardeners’ Association were 
favoured with a fine day for their show, at 
which there was a big attendance. It was 
held in the grounds of Netley Castle by kind 
permission of the Lady Emma _ Crichton. 
There was a record number of entries—over 
500. 
dard, fruits were particularly fine, and vege- 
tables splendid. Groups not for competition 
were staged by the Hon. Mrs. .Eliot York, 
Lady Emma Crichton, A. A. Pyke, Esq., and 
Col. Richard Crichton. ‘These greatly added 
to the exhibition. The ‘* Baldock ’’ Cup was 
won by Mr. Halladay for the best allotment. 
The ‘* Wiltshire’? Cup for Sweet Peas went 
to ‘Miss K. Smith. The 'M’Dermott Cup 
and the ‘‘ G.I.’ medal for the best collection 
of vegetables were both secured by Mr. J. 
Stone. 


Newcastle 


All records were broken by the exhibition 
of flowers and produce at the monthly meet- 
ing of the Newcastle and District Horticul- 


tural Mutual Improvement Society on 
July 22nd. The outstanding feature of the 
exhibits was a_ collection. of Gooseberries 


staged by Mr. W. E. Anderson, head gardener 
at Close House, Wylam-on-Tyne. Mr, 
Anderson had no fewer than 62 trays of 
Gooseberries, each in different variety, many 
giants being amongst them, and in the course 


-of his address on Gooseberries he mentioned 


that during the wave of popularity which 
Gooseberry culture had in the early part of 
the last century, especially in Lancashire, 
several varieties had attained to abnormal 
weight, one reaching 37 dwts. 7 grains. He 
said there were 300 known varieties, of 
which he had 100 at Wylam. The Goose- 


Entries close on August 


Sweet Peas reached a very high stan- . 














































common, and a caustic spray in winter was 
a good thing to counteract this, the worst 
disease being American Gooseberry mildew, 
a notifiable disease. Mr. Anderson wa 
awarded the R.H.'S. certificate for his very 
fine display of Gooseberries. Other chief ex- 
hibits were 36 Roses staged by N. Beveridge, — 
of Whickham, winning a special prize; also 
Mr. C. J. Dillon with a very fine vase of® 
Delphiniums, special prize. There were 14) 
special stands besides 54 other exhibits — 
staged. The quality of the flowers and the 
numbers staged was a record, three exhibitors _ 
gaining top points, i 
happened before. i 
took advantage of the annual outing to Raby — 
Castle, through the kindness of Lord 
Barnard. On the return journey a halt was 
made at Darlington to visit the fine new” 
nurseries of Kent and Brydons. At the next 
meeting (August 26th) there will be a lecture — 
on Ferns and Fern culture. 


Noel Park 


There was a record number of entries at_ 
the Noel Park Gardening Society Show this 
year, 218 as against 160 last vear. The com-— 
petition for the ‘‘ G.I.’’ medal was particu-— 
larly keen. It was offered as first prize for 
best group of cut flowers (size allowed 2 feet” 
by 2 feet). This was the only class in which” 
no money prize was offered, yet the rivalry” 
was at its keenest. The winner was Mr. 
W. A. Gaylor. | 


Widcombe | 

Widcombe Sweet Pea Society at their” 
annual show surpassed anything ever at- 
tempted before. The entries numbered 106, 
against less than 70 a year ago. The ex-— 
hibition was a spectacle of great beauty. 
Sweet Peas dominated the show with a_ 
galaxy of choice blooms. Trade groups were 
displayed by Cooling and Son, Rich and Co., 
and Mr. Sidney T. Payne, Widcombe Hill, 
Capt. Foxcroft, in opening ‘the show, de-— 
clared, that Widcombe had always been a) 
very good gardening centre. From the show 
already 4,300 had been raised for parochial - 
objects. Lady Roper Wright’s challenge 
cup was secured by Mr. E. Jay, ; : 
Sir John Roper Wright’s challenge cup went | 
to Mr. FE. T. Smith, “ihe wWNeSae ss ce 
medal was won by Capt. W. G. Lock, Miss 
Peacock was successful in winning the chal-_ 
lenge bowl, and Mr H. Gurniss was awarded 
the“ G.I. ’smedal: ; 


“G.I”? Medal Winners 


GREAT STAUGHTON ‘AND District HORTICUL-_ 
TURAL SociETY:. Rev. J. W. Wragg, M.Ax 
(gardener, Geo. Day), highest points (second 
year). ‘ Res. 

GUILDFORD AND District GARDENERS’ As- 
sociaTion: Mr. John Hall, highest points” 
amateurs. a 

Hayanps (1. W.) HorricuLtTuraL SOCIETY 3_ 
Mr. S. Smythers, points. Wie 

Kinson HorticuttTurar Society: Mr. J. H. 
Osborne (gardener, Mr. Heath), points. 4 

Lowestort AND N. SurFrotK HorrTicuL- 
TURAL Society : Sir Thos. V. S. Gooch, Bart., 
J.P., vegetables. 

PauL HorrticutturaL Society: Dr. Thorn: 
hill, vegetables. j 





ANDREW HORTICULTURAL 


THORPE ST. 
Society: ‘Mr. H. Turner (second vear), 
points. . 


WEstT SuRREY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Mr. R. S. Green, highest points. a 

WIDCOMBE SWEET PEA Society: Mr. H 
Gurniss, Gooseberries. 

WinsLow HorricuLtturat Society: Mr. J 
Ashby, vegetables. 
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, HY do imported Apples realise a 
higher price than home-grown fruits? 


The chief reason is that they are richer 
_in colour and, therefore, more attractive. It is 
generally understood that the colour present 
at the time of ripeness indicates the flavour. 
Therefore, the higher the colour the better 
‘the flavour of the fruit. 
How is this rich colour to be obtained? 
The reply is, Usually by full exposure to sun- 
light during the period of growth and of 
ripening. Why are some of our finest fruits 
so deficient of colour? Very frequently ‘t 
arises from being too late in the season in 
exposing the fruits to the full influence of 
‘the sun, It may be generally stated that the 
young fruit of nearly all, if not quite all, of 
our hardy fruits may be fully exposed to light 
as soon as the petals of the flowers fall, but 
they may not be exposed to frost without 
‘serious risk, particularly Peaches, Nectarines, 
§ Apricots, and Pears of choice varieties, 
Apples generally are hardier, but there are 
varieties which are distinctly more tender 
‘than others. 
Pears for dessert are more _ tender, 
Durondeau and Williams’ Bon Chrétien be- 
‘ing less injured than Beurré Diel, Maréchal 
‘de la Cour, and Souvenir du Congres on May 
3rd, 1909. Of Plums on the same day and 
/in the same year the most resistant to injury 
| by frost were :—Abricotee de Braunan, Cox’s 
Emperor, Czar, Early Orleans, Coe’s Golden 
) Drop, Jefferson, July Greengage, Oullin’s 
Golden, Purple Gage, Red Magnum Bonum, 
} Pershore, Purple Prolific, Victoria, and 
pY inesour. 
_ With regard to the exposure to sunlight of 
} the Apple and the Pear, there can be little 
doubt that it both improves the colour and 
the flavour. Very careful and skilled gar- 
leners have long known that it is possible to 
ave too much foliage on a fruit-tree. They 
have known equally well that it is possible to 
have too little foliage, being fully aware of 
e vital importance of an adequate number 
‘of healthy leaves to every plant and tree. 
_ At this time of year, when the leaves of a 
tree take such an active and vital part in 
their welfare, the gardener may possibly re- 
move a leaf here and there, but he is more 
| likely—after the fruit has been thinned—to 
7 carefully tie, with soft material, the leaves to 
one side and away from the fruit, thus giving 
e light and sunshine free access to the 
fruit. Where Apple and Pear trees have been 
‘planted, pruned, and grown with the special 
ject of exhibiting the fruit therefrom, there 
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ens of Apples 


will be less likelihood of the overcrowding of 
the leaves and the overshadowing of the fruit. 
It will be well to examine the branches and 
fruit, and to place the leaves in such positions 
as will leave the fruit as fully exposed as 
possible, tying aside the young growths with- 
out detriment to the leaves borne upon them. 
By caring for the leaves we also care for the 
fruit at the same time, really good and ample 
foliage forming the keystone to successful 
fruit culture, 

The intensity and duration of solar light 
have an important effect upon the action of 
the colouring cells of the fruit. Thus we see 
that the colouring of the Apple and the Pear 





Elsholtzia Stauntonii 


One of the most effective shrubs of late 
summer 


largely depends upon (1) their full exposure 
to sunlight; (2) to a lengthy exposure; and 
(3) to an adequate supply of colouring pig- 
ment which the tree usually finds for itself 
in the soil, iron being an important in- 
gredient. PGs 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Elsholtzia Stauntonit 


HIS semi-shrubby plant, a native of 

China, is valuable alike for its showy 

flowers and late blooming. It forms an 
upright bush 4 feet to 5 feet high, with rather 
coarse, lance-shaped leaves which emit a pro- 
nounced Mint-like odour when bruised. The 
pinkish flowers appear in large terminal and 
axillary-branched inflorescences from the 
middle of August until the end of September. 
The large flower-heads are each about 1 foot 
in length, those appearing from near the 
ends of the branches forming, in continua- 
tion, inflorescences 13 feet through. After 
flowering, the ends of the shoots die, and in 
pruning the dead ends away the branches 
may either be left a few inches in length or 
be cut to the ground-line. The plant being 
a rank feeder a good root-run should be pro- 
vided. It always is most effective when four 
or five plants are set out ina group. It is, 
without doubt, one of the most beautiful of 
late autumn-flowering shrubs. Nicholson, in 
referring to this, says it is of ‘‘ little horti- 
cultural value,” but a plant that flowers 
sometimes as late as October, in which 
month we have had flowers from a garden in 
Bucks, surely deserves growing. A. G 


Decorative plants for autumn and winter 


Such plants as Bouvardias, Pelargoniums, 
Solanums, Salvias, etc., intended for flower- 
ing in late autumn and during winter may 
now be placed in cold frames. Stand them 
on a thick bed of coal ashes and maintain a 
moist condition. The plants must not be 
crowded and every attention given as to 
watering. After a fortnight in the frames re- 
move the lights during fine weather, as by so 
doing sturdy growth will be encouraged. Let 
the plants remain in the frames until the 
middle of September. Any flower-buds 
appearing during the summer should be 
pinched out to preserve the strength of the 
plants for later on. Such plants as Bou- 
vardias and Salvias should be frequently 
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syringed to keep down red-spider. If there is 
no toom for the Pelargoniums in the frames 
they may be stood on a thick bed of ashes in 
the open. ieee sO 


J. G. Millais’ new book on Rhododen- 
drons 

In our review of Mr. Millais’ monumental 
work on Rhododendrons, recently published, 
it was inadvertently referred to as a second 
edition. We desire to make it quite clear to 
readers that the new work is not a second 
edition, but a second series. It consists of 
new and up-to-date matter gathered since the 
publication of the former volume, of which a 
few copies may still be had. All of the illus- 
trations, both in half-tone and colour, are 
new. The two volumes together make a 
complete treatise on the present-day know- 
ledge of the subject. 


Muchlenbeckia complexa 


In almost every garden where there are 
walls, fences, or lofty pillars to cover with 
some suitable furnishing plant, cultivators 
are often unable to decide what that plant 
shall be. The above-named is excellent for 
the purpose in all southern counties, grow- 
ing densely and rapidly and possessing 
annual shoots 8 feet or more in length, de- 
pending gracefully from any suitably high 
structure to allow of this. The plant quickly 
covers old stumps, brick and stone pillars, or 
clumps of roots and trunks of large trees. Any 
ordinary garden loam will do for this plant to 
grow in. There are two magnificent speci- 
mens at Chewton Glen, Christchurch, the 
charming residence of Lieut.-Colonel Tinker. 
The larger one covers a space—north-west 
aspect—of 20 feet by about 15 feet, and bears 
hundreds of small white flowers. G.G. B. 


Rose Roselandia 


Whatever the merits of this new Rose may 
be as an outdoor kind there is no doubt 
about it being a great gain as an inside or 
forcing Rose. The colour in the blooms noted 
is a fawn-shaded yellow, lighter or deeper 
according to the development of the flower. 
Its shape pleases. This partakes of the ap- 
proved Ophelia style, and the petals have 
considerable substance. Apart from this, the 
growth is excellent. It originated as a sport 
from Golden Ophelia, and it is easy to see 
that the new form will be in even greater 
demand than the type for market. ©H. S. 


Gloxinia maculata 


The modern varieties, with leaves which 
almost conceal the pots, and which bear large 
and brilliantly-coloured blooms, are very 
handsome, but the coming of these has 
caused many to lose sight of some of the older 
Gloxinias, among them G. maculata. It is, 
nowadays, almost a rarity, but I remember 
when it was largely grown. G. maculata is 
quite different in habit from the ordinary 
Gloxinia. The plant throws up stout, erect 
stems, about 2 feet in height, which are fur- 
nished with cordate leaves each often 6 inches 
in diameter. The blooms are of the charac- 
teristic Gloxinia shape, of a soft purplish- 
lilac shade suffused with purple at the base. 
These expand in succession from the foot to 
the extreme tip of the stems. The variety is 
easily grown and can as easily be propagated 
by means of its tuberous rhizomes. 

W. McG. 


Drimys Winteri 


The subject of this note belongs to a small 
genus of shrubs included in the Magnoliacee, 
and is the only one that is really hardy enough 
for outdoor culture? D. Winteri is a native 
of S. America, and owes its name to a cer- 
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tain Capt. Winter, who is said to have dis- 
covered the aromatic properties of its bark in 
1578, but it was not until some two centuries 
later that the shrub was introduced to our 
gardens. D. Winteri forms a tall bush or 
small tree, its ruddy wood and large, glossy 
green leaves, which suggest a blend between 
Arbutus and Rhododendron, making a very 
handsome combination specially attractive 
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Correspondence a 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is ; | 


not responsible for the wews 


Arbitrators in synonymity 

On page 469 Mr. W. Cuthbertson, whom 
we are all glad to acknowledge as our great- 
est authority on Potatoes, raises a point that 
is of fundamental importance to societies, 
exhibitors, and judges, namely, who are to 
be the arbitrators of synonymity. The 
National Sweet Pea and other floricultural 
societies publish lists of “* too much alike” 
varieties, but they do not arbitrate in 
synonymity. There have been known in- 
stances of re-christening (always innocent, of 
course!) of Potatoes, Peas, Cabbages }. in- 
deed, of all vegetables, as well as of fruits 
and flowers. The Ministry of Agriculture, 
via the medium of Ormskirk, is doing sound 
work in Potatoes, and its rulings in 
synonymity should be accepted, but there is 
no recognised body working authoritatively 
to the same end in vegetables,’ fruits, and 
flowers generally, so far, at least, as I am 
aware. The establishment of such a court 
would confer immense and widely-ramifying 
benefits on nurserymen, seedsmen, growers, 
in fact, on the whole of the horticultural 
world, but it must, I fear, remain a dream. 
The constitution of the governing council 
(the final court of appeal) and of the several 
committees which would be imperative alone 
presents difficulties which approximate to the 
insuperable, while the volume and continuity 
of the labours would be so enormous that if 
acceptable components were found there is a 
doubt whether they could give the necessary 
time. Finally, whence would come the 
money to make the wheels go round? I 
agree with Mr. Cuthbertson as to the de- 
sirability of a ‘‘ simple working arrange- 
ment,’ and ask him to go a step farther by 
telling us who is to construct it. 

East ANGLIAN. 


The colouring of the first truss on 
Tomato plants 


The story of the brilliant intellects of the 
seventh sons of seventh sons came to my 
mind when reading the paragraph on page 
469 from the pen of ‘G. C.,” and I was 
relieved to find that the seventh was limited 
to one generation in Tomatoes. While freely 
confessing that I have not watched the pre- 
sumed intimate connection between colora- 
tion and the setting of the seventh truss, I 
have seen the fruits of the first truss ad- 
vanced in colouring on unstopped cordons 
before the sixth truss of flowers was fully 
developed. When the late Mr. Arthur 
Young was gardener to Lord Dudley at 
Witley Court he grew cordon Tomatoes in 
lofty span-roofed structures which carried 
their first truss within 1 foot of the border, 
and the fruits invariably commenced to 
colour in advance of setting the sixth. Pro- 
bably it was because-the early fruits were 
ripened and gathered so rapidly that the 
plants gave such heavy aggregate yields. 
Artificial pollination was resorted to after 
abnormal flowers had been removed. 

East ANGLIAN, 
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in the winter. “The flowers, each about 
1 inch across and creamy-white, are borne in| 
umbels and, like the foliage, have an aromatic | 
fragrance. Any good, free loam seems to — 
suit this shrub, but it should have occasional 
top-dressings of old cow-manure. D. Winteri 
is not an evergreen for exposed places, nor is 
it hardy enough for general planting, save in 

the west and south. ‘ ep 


expressed by correspondents. 


Medicago arborea (The Grecian © 5 


Clover Tree). ; 


This interesting and attractive shrub which | 
I have now grown for the past three years 
is flowering well this season. It is growing 
against a south-west wall, and, so far, it has 
come through three winters safely. It has — 
small Clover-like foliage with deep orange ~ 
flowers. It is more or less in bloom from . 
April to December, but it is at its best during 
August and September. I should be glad to- 
know if it will thrive in this part of the) 
country without the protection of a wall. 4 

Cleeve, near Bristol. L. BiGG-WITHER.. 


















Sea Eagle and Salwey Peaches 
I was somewhat surprised to find‘ F. H.,”— 
on page 476, recommending these two for — 
furnishing outside walls when there are so” 
many superior varieties from a flavour point — 
of view and quite as hardy as the two quoted — 
above. The Sea Eagle is an extra large fruit ~ 
and fine in colour, but Princess of Wales is 
nearly as large and of excellent flavour, — 
richly coloured, free cropper, and the tree — 
hardy. Salwey Peach is seldom met with or 
even catalogued. For one thing it is so late - 
in ripening, well into October frequently; in — 
fact, | have had it as late as November on an 
east wall, and when ripe it was generally 
woolly and very poor in flavour. For this I 
would substitute Dymond, a splendid Peach” 
in every way, and, without a doubt, one of 
the very best Peaches in cultivation; size, — 
colour, and flavour hard to beat. After two 
years’ experience of Salwey Peach it was 
grubbed up and replaced with Crimso 
Galande. ° , re ak: A 


Lupin Sunshine | 

One of your contributors a little while ago 
spoke of this as being much over-praised, a 
verdict with which I cannot agree. I have 
grown it for some years and it never fails to 
please. The colour of the flowers is not so- 
good as that of the yellow Tree Lupin, and 
where this latter does well the other may, 
perhaps, be deemed superfluous, though its 
period of flowering is so much longer that it 
is valuable if for no other reason. In fact, 
‘t seems seldom out of flower, and I should 
be sorry to be without it, more especially as 
the Tree Lupins do not grow well in my 
London garden. Sunshine is easily propa 
gated by cuttings. , 
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Pruning Climbing Roses Fa 

“East Anglian’? is undoubtedly on the 
right ‘track ‘by doing the necessary thinning 
of the plant immediately after the floweri: 
has ceased. This does not imply that allt 
growths that hav flowered this season © 
be dispensed with, it depends upon what 
number of young growths springs from the 
base and the space you wish the plant 
cover. In my own case I have left t 
shoots that have borne flowers on Lady Gay 
and American Pillar respectively. These ate 
strong and will provide a host of flowers next 
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summer, though not quite so good as those 
_ produced from new wood. By cutting away 
all or part of the old growths more light and 
air are admitted to the young wood as well 
as more sap, which will mean stronger and 
 better-ripened wood for next season’s floral 
yi display. ‘‘ East Anglian’s”’ after-treatment 


as to water and mulch is the correct method 
J. Mayne. 
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=” The Mountain Tobacco (Arnica 
bt montana) 


* FEW small plants of Arnica montana 
rd collected two years ago in the Dolomites 
X have flowered well this year. The col- 
_ lected seedlings were very small, just little 
|) rosettes with usually four leaves lying flat on 
| the ground like those of a Pinguicula or 
_ Plantain, and the largest of the fat-looking 
_ seedlings collected on Monte Piano had leaves 
_ less than an inch long. Some plants do 
_ much better when collected quite small, and 
this is one of them. Since collecting this 
_ Arnica in the Dolomites I have seen it in 
quantity in high sheep pastures in the 
Maritime Alps. . ay tags 1 
_ _ Few people seem to know this plant. 
' It belongs to the Groundsels, and is ap- 
_ parently well distributed in the mountains of 
_ Central Europe. It is worth a place in the 
_ rock garden and is very showy when in bloom 
_ in June and July. - The heads are large com- 
_ pared with the other parts of the plant, being 
_ some 3 inches across. The florets are of a 
bright orange. It does best in a good loamy 
_ soil which is inclined to be stiff and to which 
a little peat may advantageously be added. 
_ The whole plant has important medicinal pro- 
_perties and is chiefly used in the form of 
_ tincture as a popular application to bruises. 
A Ge 


‘A note on the Colchicums 


_ As the beauty of the Colchicums and their 
value in the garden have been recently de- 
scribed in these pages it is, perhaps, allow- 
_ able to add a note upon another aspect of the 
family. 
| They are, as Mr. Cowley has pointed out, 
_very poisonous plants, and it seems to have 
_been for their evil qualities that they were 
| first noticed. Theophrastus,* writing more 
| than 2,000 years ago ‘‘ from facts carefully 
| ascertained among the ‘Tyrrhenians of 
| Heracleia,’” describes how slaves would 
| Sometimes take Colchicum in order to make 
themselves ill and annoy their masters, safe- 
_ guarding themselves with an antidote made 
from the root of ‘‘ a plant that has a leaf like 
| Hellebore or the Madonna Lily.” But some- 
_times they exceeded their intentions and 
died, he says, despite the antidote. He adds 
) that ‘‘although death may ensue at“once, 
ometimes it only occurs after a considerable 
interval, which in some cases extends to a 
ear.” 
It is interesting to compare the account 
iven by Theophrastus with a description of 
he action of the Colchicum poison in a 
lodern text-book of pharmacology. From 
is latter we learn that the active principle, 
. m alkaloid, is remarkable for its delayed 
action on the nervous system. The ‘ year”’ 
of Theophrastus is, happily, an exaggeration, 
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but no matter how the drug be given, some 
hours must always elapse before it takes 
ffect. The first symptoms, at. least, of the 
“poison can be counteracted by* atropine, so 
that the old antidote may conceivably have 
een the root of the deadly Nightshade 
Atropa \Belladonna), and, if this were so, it 
is not surprising that the slaves who took 
Colchicum out of pique sometimes failed to 
| make the nice adjustment required by their 
_Gangerous antidote and died of one or the 
| O jg 
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é. ' Theophrastus. “Enquiry into plants.” Trans. Sir Arthur 
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Arnica montana 


Collected in the Dolomites and since flowered 
in this country 


But the Colchicum is not wholly male- 
ficent, for the corm sliced and steeped in 
sherry provides, in ‘“‘ Vinum Colchici,’’ the 
specific, but very disagreeable, remedy for 
gout. It is not quite clear why it brings 
relief, and as the disease appears to be dying 
out it seems unlikely’ that we shall ever 
know. 

The poisonous properties need not deter 
anyone from planting Colchicum in the gar- 
den, for neither its leaves nor root are like 
those of any vegetable, and its seeds are quite 
unattractive. It is true that one might not 
suspect it of being poisonous, though C. 
speciosum has a heavy, sinister perfume, like 
an inferior Jasmine scent, that might possibly 
wake suspicion. But it is an over-trustful 
fancy that would look for a warning, seeing 
how many venomous plants—Laburnum, 
Foxglove, and Oleander, for example—are as 
seeming-innocent as any plant in the garden. 

PP AS ee 


: Fruit prospects | 

In dealing with the above subject, especi- 
ally in connection with the very poor Apple 
crop, I note a correspondent is inclined to 
attribute this to imperfect ripening of the 
wood and fruit-buds. I hardly think this is 
the case so far as this district is concerned; 
indeed, there is evidence close at hand to 
indicate that the failure is rather due to the 
very heavy rains and exceptional wind storms 
just at the time the blossom on nine-tenths 
of the trees was just fully expanded. These 


‘storms fairly beat the blossom to pieces be- 


fore it was set, the ground underneath being 
strewn with prematurely-dropped petals. I 
am the more convinced of this because an 
occasional very late-flowering variety like 
Norfolk Beefing, that was only in the 
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partially-expanded bud stage when we had 
the tropical downpour, is carrying a good 
crop. 

It is this sort of thing that brings home the 
truism as to how many. and varied are the 
adverse conditions with which the grower has 
fo cope, some that he can anticipate and pre- 
vent, and others over which he has little or no 
control. Among the latter may be classed 
the tropical storms experienced during the 
flowering season, for nothing in the way of 
surrounding shelter could have prevented the 
damage. E. BURRELL. 

Hardwick. 


-Lupin Princess Juliana 

I think this is the Lupin referred to by 
‘ R. W. A.” in his notes on ‘* Herbaceous 
Plants in Loddon Nurseries, Twyford.’’ 
Your correspondent speaks of it as not grow- 
ing so happily as some of its companions. 
With me it has been doing very well in a 
sunny, rather dry border, and it has been 
quite interesting to me to hear the various 
estimates of its beauty when compared with 
that of others in my garden. Personally, 
I am not inclined, now that I have grown it, 
to class it so highly as some do. To me it 
has a pleasing softness of tone about it, but 
a want of distinction. It gives good spikes 
of flowers quite as freely as any other here. 

Dumfries. S. ARNOTT. 


Blue flowers turning white 

A relation of mine living at Bisley, Glos., 
tells me that some action in the soil in the 
garden turns Bergamot, Forget-me-not, 
Aquilegia, Polemonium, etc., white in a short 
time. Can you give mea reason for this and 
the probable cure? Is it common in the 
Cotswolds ? E. V. Bowman. 

The Red House, Barham, 

near Canterbury. 

[We are afraid there is no explanation for 
this; at least, we can find none. If this has 
been noticed in individual specimens it would 
be of interest, but the plants mentioned often 
vary to white. As far as we are aware such 
a change is common either in the Cotswolds, 
which we know fairly well, or elsewhere.— 
Ep.] 


A fascinating night-blooming plant 
To those who are attracted by night- 
blooming plants I should like to recom- 
mend Mesembryanthemum murinum. This 
fascinating little succulent blooms with me 
in May, opening its. flowers about Fin 


_ closing again in the night, and continuing to 


bloom for nearly three weeks. 
ne (REGINALD Dick. 
Norvah House, Newlyn, Penzance. 


_ Colour in Roses 


As can be seen from the exhibits at any 
flower show held about the present time, 
Roses are not in as good condition as they 
might be. Of course, this is always the case 
at this time of the year when the between 
season is on, but at a recent R.H:.S. meeting 
Iwas struck by the excellent colour of one or 
two varieties which did’ not seem to be 
affected in the same way as the majority. 
Los Angeles and K. of K. seemed as good as 


they ever were, although other varieties shown 


on. the same stand at this meeting were very 
colourless. Since colour is such an im- 
portant factor in the sale of these flowers it 
would be interesting to know if there are 
some varieties which are not affected in this 
way, or if there is any method of preventing 
a between season. If all the first crop. of 
flower-buds were pinched off as soon as they 
formed would this have any effect upon the 
blooms produced now? I know of no experi- 
mental work which has beén done on this 
subject, and should like to hear if any of your 
readers have any information on this point. 
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Rose Garden That I Knew 


By Harotp R. WINTLE, F.R.G.S. 


so well is surrounded by a wide 8 feet 

high circular Yew hedge of great age, 
cut and trimmed most carefully. In this 
hedge are three entrances, and in the space 
within the circle are the Roses. There are 
hundreds of them—dwarfs, standards, half- 
standards, and climbers, some trained on 
single poles, others garlanded or festooned 
from post to post, others again rambling at 
will over the ground. There are Roses red 
and pink, Roses white and yellow, Roses 
salmon and crimson, Roses of bizarre mix- 
tures. There is the quaint, now rare, red 
and white York and Lancaster, there are 
Moss Roses, there are fascinating old Cab- 
bage and Monthly Roses, bold Boursaults, 
and rambling Sempervirens. 

It is wonderful how all the different sorts 
have been brought together, because they 
nearly all have their predilection for certain 
sorts of soil. The Provence, Cabbage, 
Austrian, and other summer-blooming varie- 
ties like an open situation best; a not too 
stiff, but rich and deep, greasy mixture. The 

“Hybrid Perpetuals cannot abide \ being 
cramped and hate having their plots in- 
fringed upon by anything else—they are in- 
dividualists. of the deepest dye, selfish, and 
exacting. The China and Monthly Roses 
require a little protection only in winter— 
they are Anchorites by disposition and are 
content with a layer of ashes. Other varie- 
ties, again, are greedy and can never have 
half enough to eat, though in the case of 
weakly bushes ‘‘ enough is as good as a 
feast, and even then sometimes too much.”’ 

The endless varieties have endless charac- 
teristics. The Alpines, open-petalled and 
generally semi-double, are almost thornless, 
the Bourbons bloom grandly in the autumn, 
and no Rose garden is complete without at 
least one Souvenir de Malmaison, and this 
Rose garden has many. Gloire de Dijon, 
which is now rather despised by the ultra- 
modern grower, who professes to prefer the 
cold, somewhat unsympathetic beauty of the 
newest. Roses, and others of the exquisite 

Tea-scented varieties, climb over the Yew 


Ts. Rose garden that I knew and loved 


hedges, and with them mingle the coppery 
Noisette, the bright William Allen Richard- 
son, the white virgin-like Aimée Vibert, the 
pale rose-coloured Mme. Auguste Perrin, 
Devoniensis, and Maréchal Niel—a wild riot 
of colour, a wild riot of robust joyous Rose 
life. 

Running from post to post the white, 
yellow, and pink Banksian and Ayrshire 
Roses make garlands and festoons with the 
more brilliant Crimson Ramblers. 

In the many beds, all of a_ different 
geometrical design, are little dwarf Polyantha 
Roses and Austrian Briars of marvellous 
fragrance (single and double), the pink 
Princess Marie, the creamy-white Félicité et 
Perpétue, and the Garland, whose cool 
nankeen-pink flowers fade to white and ex- 
hale a musty odour. Here and there are 
great clumps of Rugosa, whilst Wichuraiana 
Roses creep over rocks and rockwork, and 
climbers trained like umbrellas, and 
heavenly-scented Penzance Briars. 

In the centre of the circle is a square of 
pavement surrounded by trelliswork covered 
with nothing but pink Dorothy Perkins— 
another Rose that the very superior amongst 
growers are now apt to treat with contempt. 
And in the middle of the square is a fine old 
worked-metal sundial. It stands, grey and 
austere, on its cool pavement, encircled by 
the densely-covered trelliswork of glowing 
pink, so that it seems as though it was in- 
tended to be enclosed and shut off—a Holy 
of Holies. There is one opening in the 
trellis and a red brick path leads to the pave- 
ment. This sundial is said to have originally 
come from Corinth, but its actual history is 
lost in the obscurity of years, for beyond the 
memory of the oldest person in the district 
has it stood in that garden. There is an 
ancient inscription on it which is so faint 
now as to be wholly undecipherable, but one 
owner of the place who, in the moonlit hours 
in the centre of the Rose garden had heard 
‘the Pipes of ‘Pan a-calling,’’ and perchance 
in the silver light had seemed to get a dim 
vision of a being, half-man, half-animal, had 
had another inscription engraved upon it :— 





A Rose garden is an unfailing source of pleasure 
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“ Storm-disfeatured, Time-drawn, © % 
And bent to the fall; 
The Heart of the World frolics 
Yet to Pan’s call; 
Life—Life’s the sole thing. What 
Is Death after all?” 

In the shelter, the quiet, and the solitude 
of the Yew-enclosed place the world always” 
seems a long way off, and with it all those 
rustling chords that make up the sounds of 
life, sounds that bear in them the pain and © 
anguish of the soul, the shouts and tumults” 
of fierce strife, the cheers for the victors” 
when they reach a sought-for goal. 

And yet I doubt whether the Rose is a very | 
sympathetic flower. It is certainly the) 
Flower of Joy—not the joy of the Angels 
over the repentant sinner, but the joy of 
robust life, of sunshine and merriment, of # 
dance and song, of the wedding feast and~ 
the return of the victor. A garland of Roses ~ 
on a victor’s brow is so appropriate and 
natural; a wreath of Roses on the pall of the 
vanquished would seem out of place, jarring, 
almost bizarre. 

The Rose garden, despite the feeling of 
solitude caused by that old sundial, which” 
has seen and learnt so much with all the= 
passing years, is a place of joy, happiness, 
and laughter. It does not lend itself to 
sorrow and tears. But in that Rose garden, 
each time one enters within the Yew hedge, 
one feels like quoting the following lines, 
treating them almost as a prayer :— , 

“You are nearer God’s heart in a garden 

Than anywhere else on earth.” 








Ridgedown, Harrietsham, Kent. 


Potpourri 
(In answer to a correspondent.) 


Potpourri is of two kinds, the dry and the 
moist. The dry is the quickest and easiest 
to make, and is the only kind fit for sachets 
and such uses. Roses are picked on a quite 
dry day, the petals are separated and laid on 
sheets of paper in a dry room. Sweet 
Geranium and Sweet Verbena leaves are torn 
up and also dried, as well as Lavender, either 
in whole heads or shaken out. When all is 
quite dry it is mixed with spices and Violet 
powder, mixed ground spice and Atkinson’§ 
Violet powder together, enough of this to 
give a powdery coating to the rest. 7 

The moist kind of Potpourri is considered 
the better, as the scent is stronger and more 
enduring. For this the Rose petals are not 
entirely dried, but only half-dried, so thal 
they are tough and leathery, and have shrunk 
to half their bulk. As they are made read} 
they are put into a large jar, the more 
cylindrical the better, with a piece of flat 
wood and a stone or weight for pressi 
down. As each handful goes in, a small h 
handful of the salt mixture is added, it 
rammed down and the board and weight are 
put on. The salt mixture is half bay-salt 
and half common salt, the bay-salt, which is 
in lumps, being crushed so that the largest 
pieces are about the size of Hazel Nuts. The 
Geranium leaves are also torn up and hall 
dried. Sweet Verbena, Bay leaves, ame 
Lavender require no drying, but everything 
that goes into the jar is treated. alike as t 
salting and pressing. When all is cojlected 
the same spice mixture is got ready, with the 
addition of Gum Benzoin and Gum Storax i 
powder. The contents of the jar are taken 
out—they come out in tough, flaky lumps. 
These are broken up by the hand, the spice 
mixture is added, and all is well mixed up 
It is then put back into the jar and presse¢ 
down, and is all the better if it is kept clo 
for six months before being. put out in It 
intended receptacles. J 
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F Spirea Van Houttei 
a HE shrubby Spirezeas are many in num- 


subject of the illustration is the kind 
known as Van HFlouttei, a hybrid of two 
species, the Japanese S. cantonensis and S. 
trilobata of the Altai mountains. It may be 
said to be the best-of the shrubby kinds of 
moderate height—s feet to 6 feet. The 
flowers are borne e great abundance on 
short, leafy twigs all along the ends of the 
arching branches. In front of the Spiraea in 
the picture is a thriving patch of the old 
double crimson Peony (P. officinalis), to the 
right isa wide colony of the good shuttlecock- 
shaped Fern Struthiopteris germanica, now 
in its fresh young frondage. No black and 
white representation of this little garden 
scene can do it justice, for the charm of 
_colour of the pure white Spirzea, the rich 
‘crimson Peony, and the tender green of the 
Fern is necessarily lost. Gey: 
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Some hints for the flower border 
(By GERTRUDE JEKYLL, V.M.H.) 


VEN when a border is restricted to a 
certain season—and it is the only way to 
secure a Satisfactory garden picture— 
some of the plants that are indispensable 
may be over before the rest, and either be- 
come unsightly, or, if cut away, leave un- 
interesting blank spaces. In a border that is 
carefully planted and devoted to the season 
that extends from the middle of July to the 
end of September the fine Eryngium 
Oliverianum will be one of the first to go. 
To fill its place we have one or two alterna- 
tive ways of treatment. At the back of the 
border there is a group of the tall Helianthus 
orgyalis, a plant that, if left to itself, shoots 
up to a height of 7 feet or 8 feet and carries 
a bunch of small yellow flowers at the top. 
If it did only this it would not be worth 
having, but in the early days of August we 
- pull it down and peg it across the border, so 
that a yard of its upper end comes over ‘the 
Eryngiums. As with some other plants, this 
_ pulling down to a horizontal position causes 
the plant to throw up a short flowering shoot 
ae each axil, so that the whole becomes a 
sheet of pale yellow bloom, and the plant 
4 “that was not worth a place in the border be- 
“comes one of its best masses of colour. In 
another part of the border a second patch of 
‘the Eryngium has a white Everlasting Pea 
trained over it, and as this goes out of bloom 
"a strong growing hybrid Clematis quite at the 
_ back is, in its turn, trained over the Pea. 
- Another useful device is to plant Clematis 
“Flammula at the back of a group of 
Delphiniums. When the bloom of the 
_Delphiniums is over and seed pods are form- 
ing we cut away all the seeding part, leaving 
the stems standing about 43 feet high. The 
“Clematis is trained over this and rests on the 
~Delphinium stems and gives a mass of bloom 
/in early September. 
_ The pale primrose Sunflower is planted in 













‘flora. The chief faults of the Artemisia are its 


Brtemisia ed hide their id ieee By 
watching a flower border carefully and noting 
tl he ways and wants of its occupants one may 
invent and practise many such devices, both 
the benefit of its appearance and also much 
: one’s own interest and amusement. 


ber and not easy to distinguish, but the - 


* appy companionship with Artemisia lacti- 


Daniels’ 
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Spireea Van Houttei 


A visit to Daniels 
\ ] ISITS to nurseries are fertile sources of 


information for those who keep their 

eyes and ears constantly open and their 
minds receptive. Sometimes things are seen 
which have been seen every day in this gar- 
den or in that, but they still have their educa- 
tional value, since they demonstrate capaci- 
ties arising from bulk which can never be 
found when individuals alone are repre- 
sented. Again, there are plants which have 
not been met with previously, and these, of 
course, command the closest attention. 
Further, many lessons of the importance of 
methodical work and the trouble which our 
nurserymen take in the management of all 
their stock can be learned. 


Daniels and Norwich have been terms of 
synonymity in the horticultural world for 
more years than most of us can remember, 
but 80 years have not impaired the keenness 
of the principals of the firm or their deter- 
mination ‘that Daniels’ strains of flowers and 
vegetables should always be of such excel- 
lence as to be worthy of the name. 


Years ago, doubtless, Town Close Nursery 
was on the fringe of the suburbs of the city, 
if not without them, but now trams pass the 
main entrance, and there are houses all 
round. Nevertheless, the air remains pure 
and the occupants of the scores of acres 
thrive as if they were planted in open coun- 
try. Houses of pot Vines and Roses, with 
numberless other things, do not appeal on a 
hot July day, so they shall be passed by and 
a walk taken out of doors. Here there are 
thousands of all the best of the old and new 
Roses on Brier or Rosa rugosa, and all alike 
in rude health. 


A few odd thousands of ‘Cupressus macro- 
carpa, indispensable asa hedge plant, within 
smell of the sea, take the eye in passing to- 
wards the fruit quarters, where are all kinds 
in all shapes and varied sizes in splendid con- 
dition. Here, too, are the numerous trials of 
the firm’s vegetables and flowers when stock 
seeds are secured to be grown into bulk on 
the extensive farms at Tunstead and in other 
parts of the country. Particularly noticeable 
among the flowers was a great bed of 
wonderful white Candytuft, with 


superb upstanding spikes of very large in- 
dividual blossoms. 

There are other things, too, but we must 
accompany our guide to Tunstead, where 
Daniels’ two farms approach an area of 
almost 400 acres, through which the 
L.N.E.R. main line from Norwich to Cromer 
passes, much to the delight of the passengers, 
who see the splendid breadths of flowers and 
the thousands of fruit trees and bushes 
their serried ranks. Among the flowers 
three blues were particularly attractive— 
Phacelia campanularia (richest blue of all the 
annuals), Nemophila insignis, and Del- 
phinium Blue Butterfly Improved, ‘‘ miffy,’’ 
perhaps, but worthy of all the attention that 
can be given to it when it is seen as at 
Tunstead. Scarlet Beauty Sweet William 
was as nearly true as anything can be. The 
firm’s well-known strain of Auricula-eyed 
Sweet Williams has been selected and re- 
selected for upwards of half a century, and is 
being selected with the same assiduity to- 
day. Near, again, are the-Canterbury Bells 
3 feet high and literally pyramids of grand 
flowers, with Poppies and Eschscholtzias and 
a host of others too numerous to mention. 

Among the fruit-trees the most numerous 
and the most important are the Apples on 
free and dwarfing stocks, according to their 
forms, and all alike in perfect condition. 
Quite clean, strong, yet in no sense gross, 
fine growth characterises the whole of 
them, and the land is of such a nature that 
lifting with practically all the fibres is a 
process which presents no difficulties. It is 
needless to say that all the best varieties are 
represented in varying | numbers. Of ages 
ranging from ‘* green’ > cuttings inserted in 
frames in June to bushes in full | profit there 
are scores of thousands of Daniels’ Septem- 
ber Black Currant which has received both 
the Award of Merit and the First-class Certi- 
ficate. of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
This produces splendid fruits from three 
weeks to one month later than any of the 
standard sorts. Then, too, there is Red 
Cross Raspberry side by side under ordinary 
market plantation culture with several other 
varieties, and standing head and shoulders 
above them as a cropper and grower. The 
yield must run to tons to the acre, and the 
growth indicates that the plants will be ready 
for business again next year. 
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Summer Thoughts on Riverside Gardens 


We all love flowers, and those who pass up and down our waterways are 
grateful to garden-owners and lock-keepers who beautify the river banks 


bedding Geranium is over. In many 

riverside gardens—more particularly those 
extending right down to the water edge—we 
still see beds of scarlet and pink Geraniums 
and bright yellow Calceolarias edged with 
the ubiquitous ribbon border of blue Lobelia. 
The gardens we have in mind are situated 
on the reaches of the Thames in the neigh- 
bourhood of Twickenham and Kingston-on- 
Thames. 

These gardens are carefully tended and the 
lawns and flower-beds are very trim and 
orderly. The beds of bright flowers and gay 
colours afford great pleasure to the garden 
owners and to thosé who pass up and down 
the silvery Thames in pleasure boats and 
steamers. Moreover, the beds of bright 
flowers lend gay colour to the pageantry of 
the river. 


Li no one suppose that the day of the 


house. Those fortunate people whose homes 
are on the river find pleasure in bathing and 
boating, and sufficient accommodation at the 
water’s, edge must be left for these purposes. 
In many Thames-side gardens it would not 
be practicable to plant borders of herbaceous 
flowers such as we see in the accompanying 
illustrations, which are not of Thames-side 
gardens but views of gardens on the Kennet 
and the New River. 


Alpine flowers and Roses 

An open position sloping to the river may 
provide a suitable site for Alpine flowers. A 
rock garden on the slopes of the river would 
be less incongruous than many rock .gar- 
dens we have seen dumped down on the flat. 
Again, a Rose garden of bold, design and 
broad Grass paths would look delightful. 
How the Roses would love it. Bedding 





Herbaceous border and Grass walk on the banks of the Kennet 


A lack of original treatment 

To the practised eye, however, there is a 
sameness about these gardens. We see the 
same varieties of summer bedding plants in 
neighbouring gardens. There is a lack of 
original treatment in design. Again we see 
either Dorothy Perkins or American Pillar 
in every garden. Two admirable Roses it is 
true, but there are others. 

One garden owner is not to be excelled by 
his or her neighbour in the brilliance of sum- 
mer bedding. That the local nurseryman 
has had a busy time in supplying bedding 
flowers of flaming hues is all very plain to 
see. 


The garden is an index to the mind 

Now why not a little individuality in these 
gardens? It has been said, and rightly so, 
that the garden is an index to the mind. 
Here we have exceptional opportunities for 
striking out a new line and introducing 
original design and planting. 

In designing a riverside garden it is 
necessary to consider important points of 
view, viz., the view from the river and the 
view of both garden and river from the 


Roses should certainly. be employed far more 
than they are. Roses and Alpines would just 
flourish in many of the gardens where the 
bedding plants of early Victorian days still 
hold sway. ' 

Primula japonica and Water Forget-me-nots 
are always happy in such a position. A place 
should also be found for the Glory of the 
North Primrose (Primula helodoxa), with tier 
upon tier of bright golden-yellow flowers, 
and for the lower-growing Primula rosea, 
with bright rosy-pink flowers. These 
Primulas rejoice in damp situations. 


Cool trees and blue flowers 

Surely it is not necessary to make a great 
blaze of scarlet and yellow in these gardens. 
Many riverside gardens, we are sure, would 
look better if the beds were turfed over and 
the lawn carried in an uninterrupted sweep 
right down to the water’s edge. 

We see this treatment in some gardens and 
the effect is very good. There are, for in- 
stance one or two spots near Teddington 
Lock where the lawns sweep down to the 
river, and the hard line of the embankment 
is broken by lovely specimens of the Weeping 
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Willow. This tree is well in keeping with 
its surroundings. The shade-giving branches 
dip over the water with cool and pleasing 
effect. ’ eae ; 
The Guelder Rose, or Water Elder (Vibur- 
num Opulus), is a good shrub for riverside” 
planting. In a few weeks’ time its foliage 
will turn rich crimson and purple, while its_ 
heads of shining, half-transparent berries are 
already assuming bright colours, and they — 
will remain attractive right through the- 
winter. eas ee 
We would like also to see the deciduous — 
Cypress planted more freely by the river; it” 
is a most graceful and beautiful tree all 
through the summer, and the leaves turn 
most beautiful crimson-brown in autumn be- 
fore they fall. There are so many shrubs for 
the waterside that an article will be devoted — 
to this subject in an early issue. Blue’ and 
purple flowers look particularly well by the” 
waterside, especially when the cool tones of 
colour are reflected in the water. — | 
Happily there are many suitable subjects, 
viz., Delphiniums in bold clumps, the lovely 
blue Anchusas, Opal and Dropmore varieties. 
We cannot speak too highly of these two 
Anchusas for planting in beds on the river 
bank, but we have never seen them planted as 
we should like by the Thames. Then there — 
are the purple Siberian and Japanese Irises, 
of which more anon, and to prolong the 
flowering season the pink and white Japanese 
Anemones should be planted in groups. a 
Warm orange and scarlet tones are wel- 
come in autumn and harmonise with the- 
autumn tints, and for this reason places ~ 
should be found for Red Hot Pokers ~ 
(Kniphofias), that like to have their toes in 
water, and Dahlias. “gi 












































Lock-keepers’ gardens 


Lock gardens add considerably to the 
beauty of the Thames. The Sunbury Lock 
garden, which we select as an example, is” 
very beautiful at the present time. The gar-— 
den is backed by picturesque old Apple trees, 
and the lock-keeper’s house is practically clad 
by a fine old Wistaria. There are arches of 
Clematis in full bloom and archways of 
Rambler Roses. ; : a 

A low wall is topped by Nasturtiums, Ivy 
leaved: Pelargoniums, and Marguerites, with 
such flowers from seed in the foreground as 
Eschscholtzias, Clarkias, and Antirrhinums, 
and green wooden buckets filled with Na 
turtiums and Geraniums. There has been a~ 
competition for the best kept lock garden, but 
this one.did not receive a prize, much to the 
chagrin of the breezy lock-keeper, who de- 
clares that the garden shall be planted” 
entirely with ‘‘ spuds”? next year! There 
are other lock gardens on the Thames where 
Cistuses, Stocks, China Asters, and Sweet 
Williams are grown with great credit to the 
lock-keepers. A few years ago one lock 
keeper grew Rock Roses or Cistuses with 
marked success against the sunny walls of 
his house, but those plants have disappeared. 
To see the Rock Roses at their best it is 
necessary, however, to be out before noon, by 
which time>the flowers have dropped for the 
day. fi 
A word of praise and thanks is due also to” 
the owners of houseboats with well-cared-for 
\baskets of Fuchsias, Marguerites, Begonias 
and Ivy-leaved Pelargoniums, which con. 
tribute to the pleasure of all who pass by. 
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Siberian and Japanese Irises 
Plants with Sedge-like foliage are particuy 
larly suitable for riverside planting. For this” 
reason almost any kind of Iris looks well both 
in flower and foliage when planted on @ 
“ shelf? near the water on a bed of goo 
loamy soil. For real delight nothing s 
passes Iris sibirica; it is always effective, 
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| while the Japanese Iris (I. Kaempferi of gar- 
dens), in all its grace and dignity, is well 
adapted to such a position, and it will prolong 
the colour display till later in the season. 
Moreover, the Japanese Iris may be had in 
varied colours, from white, through mauve 
| and pink, to the richest purple. In Japan it 
is grown in rice fields, which are heavily 
} manured in winter when dry, and flooded by 
| irrigation in the summer, when the Irises are 
| about 2 inches under water. In this’ country 
| they are best planted in small mounds which 
| are dry in winter and submerged in summer, 
jalthough at Wisley they are grown by the 
j lake most successfully without any special 
) winter treatment. 

Iris sibirica, with lilac-purple or bluish 
| flowers, makes a delightful show in early 
| June if planted about the margins of lakes, 
‘ponds, or streams. When the clumps become 
) overgrown they are easily put right by divid- 
ing them up into smaller sections as soon as 
) the flowers fade. 

' Running water adds enormously to the 
| pleasure of one’s surroundings at all times of 
) the year, and apart from the flowers the bird 
\ life in a waterside garden is a perpetual 
) fascination. 










| Wild flowers of the upper reaches 


Everyone who has been on a_ walking 
or boating tour along the upper reaches 
of the Thames—say, for instance, from 
Wallingford to Lechlade—knows the great 
‘beauty of our native waterside flowers. 
It may be we have passed a spot by 
‘the riverside a thousand times without 
‘paying any special attention to it, when 
one day a picture, perfect in harmony, comes 


‘into view. Rosa arvensis, with long, over- 
hanging branches almost touching the 
gently-flowing stream, is smothered with 


pale single Roses. The yellow Flag Iris (I. 
ae is at its best, and around its 
leaves may be seen the bright blue Water 
Forget-me-not (Myosotis palustris) andthe 
flimsy pink petals of the Ragged Robin, Wild 
Williams or Meadow Pink (Lychnis Flos- 
/euculi). We see these wild flowers ‘ with a 
child’s first pleasure,’? as Wordsworth saw 
‘the Daffodils by the lakeside. 

Here we find the Flowering Rush (Buto- 
‘mus umbellatus) in shallow waters; the 
|Arrow-Head (Sagittaria sagittefolia), the 
‘Water Plantain (Alisma Plantago aquatica), 
‘the Water Violet (Hottonia palustris) in soft 
mud banks and submerged in water; that 
graceful Sedge, Carex pendula; the Marsh 
| Horsetail (Equisetum palustre) and the Great 
‘Horsetail (E.’ maximum), most beautiful 
‘rélics of a bygone flora; Marsh Helleborine 
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Alpine flowers in an open position sloping to the river 


(Epipactis palustris), the Grass of Parnassus 
(Parnassia palustris) in marshy places and 
bogs; the Bitter Cress (Cardamine amara), 
and the Cuckoo Flower or Lady’s Smock 
(Cardamine pratensis). The last, curiously 


enough, rarely produces seed, but is increased 


by its leaflets, which are carried about the 
meadows during flood-time and root in the 
muddy soil on the sinking of the water. The 
double-flowered form is not uncommon in the 
wild state. In the deeper backwaters the 
Water Lily is common, as is also Nymphza 
lutea. 

The Upper Thames, which flows through 
secluded country, is full of interesting water- 
side plants, although not remarkable for any 
very rare species. One of the most interest- 
ing is the Snake’s Head Lily (Fritillaria 
Meleagris), or Toad’s Head as it is known 
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in Wiltshire. It occurs in damp meadows 
around Oxford, and again between Coleshill 
and Lechlade, where the river for a short 
space is bordered with Ribes nigrum. Fritil- 
laria Meleagris is not the easiest of plants 
to cultivate. Like British Orchids, some 
people find it almost impossible. The 
bulbs may be lifted in the autumn, but what 
is of vital importance is that they should be 
replanted without delay, for if allowed to get 
dry they are apt to lose their vitality. Where 
it is impossible to plant at once they should 
be kept for a few days in sand or fibre. 

Under Wytham Woods the meadows are 
marshy, and here and there occur the Buck- 
bean (Menyanthes trifoliata), Thalictrum 
flavum, Orchis latifolia, and the blue-flowered 
Geranium pratense. Other Thames-side 
flowers in this neighbourhood are Epilobium 
hirsutum, E. parviflorum, the purple Loose- 
strife (Lythrum Salicaria), Caltha palustris or 
Marsh Marigold, Skull Cap or Hedge Hys- 
sop (Scutellaria -galericulata), the Water 
Mint (Mentha aquatica), Yellow Loosestrife 
(Lysimachia vulgaris), Money Wort or Creep- 
ing’ Jenny (L. Nummularia). 

Many plants, although not natives, have 
become naturalised by the side of streams in 
England, such as, for example, the yellow 
Mimulus (M. luteus) and the two Balsams or 
Touch-me-nots, Impatiens, Noli-me-tangere, 
and I. fulva. These, like our true natives, 
the purple Loosestrife, Willow Herb, and 
Water Forget-me-not, all are quite easily 
raised from seed, and it is only necessary to 
plant the seedlings in muddy soil at the water 
edge, when they will soon establish them- 
selves and spread along the banks of streams 
or lakes. Plants like the Royal Fern (Os- 
munda regalis), double-flowered Meadow 
Sweet (Spirzza Ulmaria flore pleno), and 
Arrow-Head (Sagittaria sagittezfolia flore 
pleno) are increased by division of the roots, 
and they may either be planted in autumn or 
in March. HERBERT COWLEY. 





For real delight nothing surpasses Iris sibirica 
Plants with Sedge-like leaves are particularly suitable for the riverside planting 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Perpetual Carnations 
Feeding and Final Stopping 


T is quite likely that with the recent spell 

of hot weather growth has been consider- 

ably checked. lt is quite normal in hot, 
dry weather, but is not a pleasing experience, 
and can be prevented by overhead sprinkling 
morning and afternoon. This not only keeps 
the plants cooler and moister and in a grow- 
ing condition, but is part of the routine in 
defence of attacks of red-spider. 

If plants are slow in growth one might be 
less inclined to stop. Either the shoots may. 
not appear to want it, or may, apparently, 
not be long enough. Be this as it may, a few 
facts in connection with stopping must be 
barne in mind, for although stopping a 
Carnation may not be such a fine art as 
‘“ timing’? a Chrysanthemum, the fact re- 
mains that shoots for Christmas blooming 
should be made now, and, as pointed out in 
earlier’ notes, when autumn flowers . are 
wanted, later stopping than at the present 
date should not be given, except to occasional 
forward shoots. As an _ illustration, one 
might take a plant with five or six growths. 
If the forwardest one of these is stopped the 
balance should bloom by Christmas, early or 
late in the autumn according to the variety, 
whereas the stopped shoot should produce 
several growths which flower in succession in 
the early year. The fact that different varie- 
ties grow differently and flower at varied 
dates makes it apparent that it is a mistake 
for the amateur to concentrate on too few 
varieties. He may select two or three of his 
favourites to the exclusion of all others, and 
it will be readily understood that in such a 
case, if flowers are wanted all the year round 
without a break, it is far easier to ensure this 
by spreading his choice of colour over several 
varieties. He may prefer yellows, and, if so, 
while Maine Sunshine is better in autumn, 
Saffron is superior in spring. Of all the 
Carnations in commerce one, and one only, 
of my acquaintance beats every other one of 
its colour at every season of the year. 

In large establishments it is sometimes «the 
custom to concentrate on one variety of a 
colour, and it requires skill on the part of the 
grower to be able to cut flowers from it on 
every day of the year. 

In theory, plants which were potted in 
spring in a proper compost should require no 
feeding yet, but the fact remains that the 
time is approaching when a little weak 
stimulant helps them. This is not to say 
that the soil in which they were potted has 
become used up, but rather that this prevents 
it, and, in addition, it is more than likelv that 
the slight ammonia in the atmosphere has a 
beneficial effect on the plants and causes 
them to grow better during August. 

Plenty of growers will produce good Carna- 
tions without the aid of stimulants at this 
date, but there are.a great many amateurs 
who sare occasionally not successful in hot 
weather because they fail to keep down red- 
spider. After salt and cold water a certain 
amount of ammonia in the atmosphere is the 
next best means against it. A dusting of soot 
over the surface of the soil and between the 
pots just gives this ammonia. A good Carna- 
tion fertiliser has the same effect, and also 
combines the value of its potash contents. 

The keen grower never finds his work pall, 
and one reason for this is that he has always 
to be in a state of preparation for the un- 
expected. Just as we hav¥e been experiencing 
a spell of hot, dry weather and guarding 
against hardness of plants in consequence, so 
within a space of four or five weeks must we 
be on our guard against a spell of wet 
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weather on our plants outside which are re- 
quired for winter flowering. It sometimes 
happens that towards the end of August 
heavy rains herald the approach of autumn, 
It is human nature to hope for the best and 
that fine weather will soon follow, yet there 
is no compromise, and as soon as such is 
observed plants should be immediately pro- 
tected against a continuous wet condition. 


Bush Hill Park. LAURENCE J. Cook. 


Thunbergia alata 


The above is an attractive and elegant 
flowering plant for stove or greenhouse, 
growing well under either conditions, 
according to the season of the year. It is an 
old favourite which rarely fails to attract 
attention’ 

There are three varieties generally culti- 
vated—the white, buff, and orange-coloured—- 
and whether grown as specimens in distinct 
colours or mixed the effect is pleasing. 
Being naturally of a climbing habit it accom- 
modates itself to its surroundings. It is per- 
haps most effective when grown: as large 


specimens in hanging baskets. As an 
edging to stages it is very useful. When 


grown in pots and not required for edging, 
the shoots may be supported by twiggy sticks 
thrust into the soil around the inside edge of 
the pot. 

The Thunbergia should not know drought 
or shortage of water at the roots, nor short- 
age of moisture in the atmosphere. In either 
case an attack of red-spider is sure to follow. 
To effect a cure take every plant and lay it 
on its side on the clean path or on Grass, 
and thoroughly syringe the leaves, especially 
on the under sides. In a mild attack clear 
water alone may be effective, but in a bad 
attack it may be necessary to use a little soap 
and some flowers of sulphur in the water. 
The mixture should not run to, or gain access 
to, the roots. Until the plants have been 
finally syringed with clear water and allowed 
to drain, they should not be placed in an 
upright position. Red-spider is often caused 
by drought. The Thunbergia being a plant 
peculiarly liable to the attack of this pest it 
should have its leaves as frequently sprayed 
with clear water as convenient until the 
plants are in full flower. i Par Bs 


Babiana rubro-cyanea . 


Easily, I should say, the show child of the 
family, and not in the least spoilt. It is 
just as easy to manage as any of its brothers 
or sisters. It pals with my Freesias splen- 
didly.. The greenhouse treatment that suits 
them suits the Babiana. The result is that 
I have a yearly display of brilliant subdued 
beauty when the sun shines and warms the 
houses that makes one wish for a spell of 
unclouded sunshine during the blooming 

. season of B. rubro-cyanea. By my somewhat 
contradictory epithets I wish to convey the 
idea that this is such a flower that I feel sure, 
having just put down ‘‘ Flowers,” by Sir 
Herbert Maxwell; would be near that 
author’s heart. The wonderful canmine or 


‘‘ lake ’’ centre surrounded by a wide edging © 


of solid soft blue produces a bloom that com- 
pels everyone who is not familiar with it to 
ask, ‘‘ What is that?’’ -We get, of course, 
splendid examples of contrasting centres and 
wide outsides in its fellow-countrvmen the 
Ixias, but for some unexplainable reason 
they do not find me (to use a word used in a 
theological work, ‘‘ The Kernel and_ the 
Husk ’’) in the same way as this Babiana. 
With me the bulbs are planted in low-shaped 
pots in September, and are then placed in a 
cool greenhouse, which remains unheated 
until the cold of late November or early De- 
cember necessitates a modicum of fire-heat. 
Thus treated it flowers some time in April, 
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_beforehand, one may almost guarantee theik 
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according to the season. Some years the 
plants seed, but last spring, when I fondly 
imagined I-was going to have a bumper crop, 
as I had carefully and presumably cross 
fertilised the flowers, I got none. An inter 
esting and unexpected characteristic is pro 
duction of long needle-like bulbs towards the 
bottom of the stems. They may easily be 
missed when the pots are being turned out, 
as they are actually embedded in their sub- 
stance. _ JosepH Jaco. 


_ Sending flowers by post 
After an experience of a number of years in 
sending cut flowers by post I have come to 
the conclusion that greater care is exercised, 
both in the method of packing on the part of 
the public and in the handling of parcels by 
Post Office officials, than was formerly the 
case. With reasonable precaution in selec 
tion of ‘boxes, and preparing the flowers 


arrival in good condition, and this after a 
long journey. Flimsy cardboard boxes aye 
not suitable, but those made for the purpose 
can now be purchased at a reasonable prices 
They should be stiff, sufficient to withstand 
little pressure, with the address written on @ 
detachable label, as well as having the ad: 
dress on a slip of paper within the box in 
case of loss, which is rare. Flowers intendec 
tor transmission are best cut on the morning 
of the day and kept in water in a cool, dark” 
place until evening. A layer of Moss or 
short Grass should be laid on the bottom of 
the box with some paper over it, and each 
blossom carefully placed, covering with a 
layer or two of tissue paper. Flowers which 
have stood in water a few hours will imbibe 
sufficient moisture to carry them to their 
journey’s end without sprinkling them when 
packed. Roses are more suitable cut in a 
half-opened state. Sweet Peas and Carna- 
tions carry well, as do also Violas, Spanish 
and English Irises. Complaints which have 
come under my notice have, on inquiry, been 
generally found to be due to the use of 
fragile boxes. Wood and tin boxes are, 0 
course, the most serviceable, but the question 
of weight has to be considered. = | 

TOWNSMAN. 
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Herbaceous Calceolarias 


The present is the most suitable time t 
make a sowing of these. Use thoroughly 
clean pans with ample drainage. The soil 
which should be rich and porous, should be 
firmly pressed into the pans, leaving @ 
smooth and slightly convex surface on which 
to sow the seeds. The seed is exceedingly 
fine, and care must be exercised to sow 
thinly and evenly. Very slightly cover the 
seed with fine soil, and place on each pan a 
sheet of glass. Stand the pans in a moist 
gentle warmth and shade. Wipe the glass 
daily, and when necessary water by partially} 
submerging the pans. The majority of the 
seedlings will appear within seven to nine 
days, and pricking out should be attended to 
as soon as the second leaf appears. 

TV 
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Winter-flowering Begonias 
These are now growing freely, and in orde 
to keep them clean and vigorous abundant 
moisture must find its way among the pots 
and growths. Stages and floors should never 
be permitted to remain dry for any lengt 
time at this season. The growths of the 
earliest plants will be in need of support, and 
small but strong neat stakes should be used. 
Feed the plants with weak liquid manure 
twice each week, and at intervals fumigate 
the house to keep mite and thrips from 
damaging the plants. E. M 
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A Sea Pink from Sardinia 


Armeria fasciculata, one of the most beautiful 
subjects now flowering in the rock garden 


i 


| Two Beautiful Sea Pinks 


F N one form or another the Sea Pinks or 
[penis are well-known Alpine plants. 
) ZA. vulgaris is an easily-grown and useful 
y edging plant. Although best grown as rock 
) plants, most of the Armerias do well in pots 
) and as border flowers. The Sea Pinks figured 
/ on this page are two of the prettiest. 


) Armeria fasciculata 

| This is one of the most beautiful subjects 
Hnow flowering in the rock’ garden. 
) Armeria fasciculata is a native of the 
) hills of Sardinia, and, like other Sea Pinks, 
) it loves an open, sunny position. It is taller- 
) growing than many, and it is one of the 
; prettiest, although little known. From a 
dense tuft of greenery arise long slender 
(stems ‘bearing lovely soft pink flowers. 
i Alpine flowers in late summer are none too 
‘plentiful, and the lack of colour at this season 
§ makes this species all the more desirable for 
) the rock garden: Ass soon as the flowers are 
} over, the old tufts may be divided. Early 
) September is a good time to increase Sea 
) Pinks by division. 






| Armeria cespitosa Warley variety 
) The diminutive Thrift or Sea Pink, illus- 


) trated on this page in a pot, was brought by 
) Miss Willmott to one of the spring meetings 
} at Vincent Square. It is a selected form of 
) Armeria czspitosa known as Warley variety, 
» and is more free-flowering than the type. 
) Armeria czespitosa is a native of Spain and 
) Portugal. It is an attractive little plant, 
| forming compact tufts of narrow leaves close 
| to the ground, and in spring these low, dense 
) tussocks are studded with pale pink flowers 
Which are almost stalkless. The Warley 
} Variety possesses all the good characteristics 
} of the type plant. Miss Willmott obtained 
this variety by a process of careful selection 
in her garden at Warley Place over a num- 
| ber of years. As may be gathered from the 
illustration, it is remarkable for its freedom 
_ of flowering. EHC 
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Rock Gardening at Llandudno 


an improvement since last we came,” 

were words | overheard on visiting the 
rock garden on the Great Orme at Llandudno 
one day in July. Amongst the countless 
number of visitors who come to this, the 
queen of Welsh watering places, this testi- 
monial as to the attraction of a garden hewn 
out of the rock overlooking the sea has be- 
come almost commonplace. One notices, 
year after year, people keenly alive to flowers 
wending their way to this garden by the sea. 
In all my experience of the coast I do not 
know of any garden that is so akin to Nature, 
or one which is placed in such a delightful 
position. I remember it when it was but:a 
small affair and when interest in it was only 
of a negative degree, but every season some 
addition has been made in the shape of a bed 
wrested out of the rock, until to-day one may 
wander amongst the nooks and corners and 
examine the many Alpine treasures which are 
to be seen. Unlike some other gardens 
around the coast, this beauty spot of North 
Wales is free to the general public. It is 
well supplied with seating accommodation, 
so that visitors may rest and feast their eyes 
on the flowering plants around them. I was 
delighted in all that I saw in this rocky para- 
dise of flowers. At the entrance to the place 
one is confronted with beds of Roses of one 
colour which were very effective on the 
greenest of lawns. 


nf | OW very beautiful it all is, and what 


As I ascended the hill I was met by a very 
gamut of colour, the blue of Anchusas, 
Pentstemon, Gentian, and Nepeta contrast- 
ing with the vivid tints of patches of 
Dianthus alpinus roseus and the reddish- 
purple spikes of Pentstemon — glaber. 
Campanulas were there in' variety, from the 
close carpets overhanging ledges of carpatica 
and G. F. Wilson to the taller Bellflowers in 
the beds surrounding. Many Saxifragas find 
a home in the crannied rocks, both in the 
mossy and encrusted types. I was _ struck 
with Stormonth’s variety and Elizabethe. A 
glowing bit of, colour in a sheltered nook 
demonstrated that in summer, at least, the 
somewhat doubtful hardy Verbena, V. 
chameedrifolia, was suited. It was a study in 
dazzling scarlet. On the corners of walks 
tall Mulleins with spikes of yellow stood 
sentinel-like. On a newly-enclosed portion 


of this garden by the sea temporary provision 
had been made to beautify it by sowing 
annuals. There was a gaiety in the orange 
blossoms of Calendula, the dense blue of 
Phacelia, and in the delicate fragility of the 
soft pink and rose Shirley Poppies as they 
swayed to and fro in the breeze. What an 
asset Helianthemums are to a rock garden! 
Though past their best, one saw belated 
beauty, especially in the rose and pink forms. 
One came into contact with many old 
favourites in wandering about this restful 
spot. A walk edged with dwarf Lavender in 
bloom was the happy hunting-ground of bees. 
Thrifts, as was only to be expected, were in 
evidence and full of rosy-pink blooms. 
Cheddar Pinks were equally at home and 
were lavish with their flowers. Arenarias, 
Silene compacta pendula, Achillea umbellata, 
Cranesbills in variety, the creeping Gypso- 
phila repens with myriads of white flowers, 
‘Ethionema _ Warley Rose, Helichrysum 
bellidioides, and Thymes on rock and bank 
gave evidence of having become permanent 
tenants. Tonopsidium acaule with masses 
of pale mauve blossoms and Brachycome 
with white 


and mauve Alyssums were 
amongst a group of annuals about which 
much interest was shown. On the little 


promontories opportunity had been taken to 
introduce some striking bit of colour, such as 
scarlet Papavers and lLychnis_ Vis¢aria 
splendens, whilst the retaining walls support- 
ing the terraces were alive with trailing 
plants like Linarias, Campanulas, Aubrietias, 
and Saponarias. Surely of the Erigerons, E. 
mucronatus must be regarded as the most 
prolific and longest lived with its flowers, a 
dwarf plant with simple, Daisy-like blooms 
changing from white to red, but scarcely 
ever without flowers from May to September. 


In this delightful garden Llandudno is to 
be congratulated. No one visiting the Happy 
Valley should fail to mount the hill a little 
further and examine its beauties, for from 
earliest spring to late autumn there is always 
something in bloom. Those who remember 
the place in its early years will agree that a 
deal is due to those pioneers who paved the 
way for much of to-day’s splendour. The 
rock garden at Llandudno is a place of 
which any Corporation ought to be justly 


proud. W. F. 





Armeria caspitosa Warley variety, freely studded with pale pink flowers 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Richardias ; 


Any plants allowed to remain in their 
pots to ripen off should now be shaken out 
and repotted into clean and well-drained pots 
of good size. A good compost for these gross- 
feeding plants consists of two parts  turfy 
loam, one part leaf-mould or decayed mush- 
room-bed manure to which should be added a 
little wood ash, bone-meal, and sand. Stand 
the newly-potted plants on’a cool bed of 
ashes and inside a frame, which for prefer- 
ence should be under a wall or fence with a 
north aspect. After settling down the soil 
very little further watering will be neces- 
sary until active growth is in evidence. Many 
people plant these out in trenches for the 
summer, and this practice has much to re- 
commend it, but in this case the plants 
should be lifted towards the end of the month 
before excessive growth has been made, 
otherwise a serious check will be given. 
Another batch of Freesias, Paper White Nar- 
cissi, Roman MHyacinths, and Madonna 
Lilies should be potted up and treated as 
advised in a former calendar. Sow seeds of 
Persian Cyclamen during the month for 
flowering in the early autumn of next year. 
Well-drained pans and a good open sandy 
soil*should be used. Place the seeds 3 inch 
apart in order that when the time arrives for 
shifting them into 3-inch pots each plant may 
be lifted with a portion of soil attached and 
thus suffer very little from the move. Place 
the seed-pans in a warm house, and after 
covering each with a sheet of glass shade 
from bright sunshine until germination has 
taken place, when both glass and shading 
must be gradually removed. 


Flower garden 

Push forward ithe layering of Carnations, 
and do not allow tthe plants to suffer from 
want of moisture at the roots. The rooting 
of the layers will be facilitated if these are 
damped over in the evenings following hot, 
sunny days. 


Kitchen garden 

Celery, Leeks, Scarlet Runners, French 
Beans, and late Peas require ample supplies 
of water at this date, accompanied at frequent 
intervals by applications of liquid manure. 
They also derive great benefit from over-head 
sprayings following bright days. A sowing 
of Onions on well-prepared land should now 
be made in shallow drills 15 inches apart. 
For this purpose I prefer Giant Rocca, Silver- 
skinned Italian, Ailsa Craig, Bedfordshire 
Champion, and Cranston’s Excelsior. — All 
provide excellent small Onions for use in 
salads during the early part of the year, and 
to admit of a free thinning for this. purpose 
the seed should be sown more thickly than 
usual with spring Onions. 


Roses 

Roses which have borne large numbers of 
blooms will derive much benefit from the 
shortening of the old flower growths, cutting 
these back to a good sound bud*from which 
will spring further flowers. Herbaceous 
borders demand constant attention ,at this 
date, plants over-growing their space and 
often outpacing their supports, which must 
be augmented from time to time. Remove 
decaying flowers at frequent intervals and 
keep Phloxes supplied with plenty | of 
moisture. Make a list of the half-hardy 
plants which it is intended to propagate, 
placing the cuttings in a cool, air-tight frame 
and shading them from bright sunshine. 

E. MarkHamM., 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties — 


Achimenes 

The early batches of these will soon have 
passed out of flower, and may be placed in 
a cold frame to complete their growth. Re- 
duce the water supply as the plants die down 
and eventually discontinue it.to allow them 
to become thoroughly dry. The pots may 
then be stored for the winter in a warm, dry 
structure, or the tubers turned out of the 
pots and placed in boxes of dry sand. 


Show Pelargoniums 

These, as well as the regal varieties which 
are now out of doors, may be cut back, and 
if required the shoots used as cuttings to in- 
crease the stock. Place the old stools in a 
cold frame and when started into growth 
turn them out of the pots and shake off suf- 
ficient soil to allow repotting into similar 
sized pots. They should then be afforded a 
position near to the glass in a light, airy 
structure, watering with care. 


Cyclamens 

A sowing of these should be made now to 
provide plants for flowering next year. As 
the seeds are very irregular in germinating 
sow very thinly, about half an inch apart, to 


allow room for the removal of the earliest © 


seedlings without disturbing later ones. 
Cover the pans with a sheet of glass to con- 
serve the moisture, and afford a shaded posi- 
tion with gentle warmth. When the earliest 
seedlings are sufficiently advanced pot into 
small thumb pots, taking great care not to 
damage the roots. 


Planting bulbs 

Those who intend planting bulbs for 
naturalising should attend to this work as 
the bulbs come to hand. Although planting 
may be performed until mid-October, the 
sooner it is completed the greater the chance 
of success. Provided the ground is not too 
sloping scatter the bulbs about in a free-and- 
easy manner and plant where they fall to 
avoid formality. The nature of the ground 
should determine the depth at which to plant. 
Roughly 3 inches or so will suffice in heavy 
ground, while 5 inches or 6 inches may be 
necessary on lighter soils. Narcissi in large 
variety appear to hold a foremost position for 
this purpose. Crocus, Snowdrop, Scilla, and 
Winter: Aconite are, however, very pleasing 
subjects and should be. given: due considera- 
tion. 


Tomatoes 


A sowing of suitable varieties should now 
be made to obtain plants for winter fruiting. 
Sow the seed thinly in light soil and shade 
until germination takes place, when the seed- 
lings should be placed near: to the roof-glass 
to keep them sturdy.. When sufficiently ad- 
vanced prick them out into 23-inch pots and 
attend to repotting directly the small pots 
become nicely filled with roots. Keep the 
young plants growing steadily near to the 
glass in a cool house or frame until colder 
weather necessitates. the use of a warmer 
structure. 


‘Onions 


Spring-sown Onions may be lifted as soon 
as sufficiently matured and should be placed 


on boards or shelves to dry prior to being | 


stored. Should growth. be late bend over the 
tops of thick-necked bulbs a week or two pre- 
vious to lifting. If not already attended to 
Garlic and Shallots should now be lifted, 
dried, and stored. A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
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Scotland 3 


Chrysanthemums Bs | 

Growth is now rapid, and if the staking | 
has not been completed it ought to be attended | 
to as speedily as possible. The ties ought te 
be loose yet secure, and a regular watch ought 
to be kept for earwigs, which soon do damage 
if not sought for and destroyed. It is a 
curious fact that earwigs are much more 
numerous in some seasons than in others, 
and this is one of the ‘‘ earwig years.”’ The 
roots having now occupied the soil in, the 
pots must be assisted and top-dressing can be 
resorted to, but in top-dressing it is well to 
leave plenty of space for watering: Chrysan- 
themums at present can assimilate rather 
plentiful supplies of moisture. ke 
Conservatory & 

The modern tendency is to overcrowd 
plants in the conservatory in order to produce 
an “‘ effect.’’? This crowding is overdone, and 
it is highly objectionable. More pleasure can 
be derived from one well-grown plant than 
from half-a-dozen.. huddled into the same 
space. It may be necessary at times, 
especially during winter, to crowd things a 
little, but at the present time thin staging is 
far more. effective and satisfying. Water 
ing should still be done in the afternoon, a 
look round being given, of course, first thing 
in the early morning and before the sun hits 
the glass squarely, % 







Winter-flowering plants . : 

Apart from Justicias, Poinsettias, Pentas 
carnea, Bryophyllums, the Lorraine Begonias, 
and others to which reference was recently 
made, there are other useful subjects for 
winter flowering. Cyclamens and Zonal 
Pelargoniums may now be moved on, 
Primulas and Cinerarias will require prick- 
ing off, and a good batch of cuttings of the 
various Hydrangeas may be put in. The 
latter readily root in a close propagating pit, 
and they make useful pieces in 5-inch pots, 
‘although a better effect may be obtained b 
placing four plants in a 7-inch pot and treat- 
ing them liberally. 3 FY 


Ferns under glass ¥ 
Those who have to keep up a supply of 
fronds for cutting during the winter must 
prepare a batch of plants for this purpose. 
Adiantums grown in a warm and moisture 
laden house are of no use; the growth must 
be firm and hard, and plants for producing 
fronds which will last when cut must be 
grown coolly and given.as much air as poss 
ble. Young Ferns of all kinds should be 
moved along before they become pot-bound, 
Seedlings from spores sown some time a 
ought now to be pricked off. . It is prefera 
to use boxes for this purpose, as, in boxes, 
the seedlings take up less space and are more 
easily watered than when thumbs are used, 
Keep the boxes near the glass and pot off t 
young plants before they begin to become 
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overcrowded with increasing growth. 


Kitchen garden ) 
The sowing of autumn Onions is now du 
and a good bed of these is a valuable asset 17 
spring, despite the fact that the autumm 
Onion is not now fashionable. Ailsa Craig 
and Cranston’s Excelsior may be used with 
out any misgiving as to the hardiness 0! 
either. Spinach of the prickly variety ane 
Turnips may follow Potatoes at this season. 
Potatoes which have now firm skins may De 
safely lifted and stored until they are needed. 
Sowings of Cos Lettuces ought not to De 
omitted. Bath Cos and Hicks’ Hardy White, 
if veterans, are reliable sorts. Small salad 
ings, of course, will be sown according to Mr 
dividual requirements. -W. McGee 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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HEN hardy plants are raised from 
seeds in spring they have, of 
% course, a long season of growth, 
but unless the young plants are dealt 
with just at the right time they become 
crowded and lose vitality, which, in a marked 
degree, neutralises the advantage derived 
from early sowing. ‘There is always a pres- 
sure of work during the spring. There is 
much to be done in the outdoor garden, both 
among flowers and vegetables. There may 


























































rather tender plants are well cared for in the 
matter of watering they will not flourish. 
Therefore I have always been in favour of 
late summer sowing, so that, instead of 
having to sow in the early months the young 
plants are then ready to plant out in March 
or early in April, and will have time to be- 
come thoroughly established before the 
blooming season arrives. Take Gaillardias, 
for instance. Raised in August and wintered 
in the seed-boxes they can be put into the 
open ground as soon as the weather permits, 
and instead of watering, it will only be 
necessary to use the hoe. I would advise 
those who wish to have a good show of 
Gaillardias to raise some plants annually, 
sowing in late summer and getting them into 
their blooming quarters as early in March as 
possible. Flowers produced by young plants 
are much larger and finer in form than those 
furnished by older specimens; in fact, this 
annual propagation is the only way by which 
the owner can, with certainty, ensure a satis- 
factory display of this showy garden flower. 
Although the Gaillardia is classed among 
hardy flowers its powers of resistance are 
limited. It is one of those things that are 
not infrequently badly hit by the combina- 
tion of cold and wet that characterises our 
winters, and if not destroyed the plants are 
so weakened that they come into bloom late 
in the summer and yield blooms poor in 
quality. 
_ Primroses and Polyanthuses in a general 
way germinate more freely at this time of 
year. When, some 30 years ago, they be- 
came very popular | annually raised some 
thousands. I sowed in the open ground, 
carefully preparing the seed-bed and covering 
with mats until the young plants appeared. 
In this way nearly every seed germinated, 
and by the end of the growing ‘time made 
‘nice little well-rooted plants which, planted 
jout the following spring, grew into fine speci- 
mens. The flowers produced by these young 
plants are very fine and represent the 
Primrose in its highest form. Not only is 
is the case, but the flowering season begins 
}in autumn, and in fairly open winters good 
ons are produced from October onwards. 
For early bloom Pansy seed should be sown 
not later than the beginning of August, plant- 
ng out early in October, or even earlier if 
convenient. I find that many amateurs defer 
planting until spring. The hawkers bring 
them round with one expanded bloom, and 
ary fine they are, and they find a ready sale. 
Phey are apt to be disappointing in the long- 
tun. They have no grasp of the soil when 
the ‘thot weather comes, they cannot furnish 
good blooms, and they have a short blooming 
season. When requiring some thousands I 
have made a practice of sowing in the open 
ground, but I saved my own seed, sowing as 
soon as ripe, and germination was very free. 
/Those who need but a limited quantity 
should sow either in pans or broadcast in a 
cold frame, for if the seed is good every one 
ill germinate. The same may be said of 
the long-spurred Columbines, which are un- 
certain of germination when sown in the 
ib ground. These are among the loveliest 
sf garden flowers, but they have not a robust 
constitution and in many gardens are short- 


ry 





be a very dry period, and unless the small, . 


‘freely used for spring decoration. 


“striped with light lilac. 
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Hardy Flowers from Seeds 


lived, so that it is advisable to raise some 
plants annually. Antirrhinums have become 
popular, and deservedly so, for they are very 
showy and are very useful for light soils, as 
they are able to bear a lot of dry weather 
without flinching. Raised in late summer 
and put out early they make a fine display 
from July onwards. It is safe to raise them 
in boxes and winter in frames, as ina young 
state they are liable to succumb to periods of 
wet and cold. Sweet Williams and Del- 
phiniums should be sown in the open ground 
in spring, so that they may get a long season 
of growth, but they may be sown in July and 
August in readiness for the following spring. 
Silene and Myosotis should be sown broad- 
cast in August, or even early in September, 
selecting an open spot, making the soil very 
fine, and simply raking the seed in and 
watering should the weather be dry. The 
young plants should be put out into their 
blooming quarters as soon as the beds on the 


Grass are all cleared of their summer 
occupants. 
It is a pity that hardy annuals are not more 


They 
seem, in a great measure, to ‘have gone out 
of cultivation in the smaller gardens, probably 
owing to the freer use of Daffodils and 
Tulips, which in late years have become so 
popular. Annuals are, however, so easily 
raised and the seed is so cheap that a good- 
sized garden may be made gay for a few 
shillings. Collinsia bicolor is one of the best 
of the annuals for small beds on the Grass. 
Saponaria calabrica forms cushions of lovely 
pink, but is not satisfactory when sown in 
spring. Limanthes Douglasi is a very useful 
hardy annual forming spreading masses a 
foot square, and is good for ‘covering dry 
banks. It is a good bee plant, coming into 
bloom early in the year when flowers are 
scarce. These should be sown in September 
in an open, sunny situation, and the soil 
should be on the poor side, as, if growth is 
rank and sappy, the young plants may suffer 
from inclement weather. The hardy annuals 
should go into’ their blooming quarters in 
March or quite early in April. They give a 
nice show of bloom at.a small expense, and 
can be cleared off in good time for the sum- 
mer occupants of the flower-beds. Used in 
combination with flowering bulbs the spring 
garden can be made very attractive. 


J. CoRNHILL. 


Crocus cancellatus 


One of the mogg variable of the autumn- 
flowering ‘Crocuses is that named C. cancel- 
latus, which comes from Asia Minor, and 
which usually flowers from September to De- 
cember. It is a very pleasing species with 
good-sized flowers, varying from white to 
light purple and with a yellow, unbearded 
throat. It should have a light soil and a 
sunny position, and to ensure satisfactory 
results this year, should be planted about 
2 inches deep as soon as the corms can be 
obtained from the dealer. It is an excellent 
Crocus for the front of the border or the rock 
garden, and in places where a few autumn 
Crocuses are desired for the Grass it may be 
planted there, although it is a little risky to 
do so in thick turf. I have not found it quite 
so satisfactory as some of the others, but this 
is not the universal experience, and it may 
well be tried by admirers of the outdoor 
flowers of the later months. Several named 
forms have been selected and are occasion- 
ally offered under name. The variety 
maziaricus is white with a golden throat; 
cilicicus is a good variety with its lilac 
flowers veined with purple, and a variety 
called lilacinus has larger flowers prettily 
S. ARNOTT. 
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Slugs and snails 


ONTROL of these plant pests is described 
in Leaflet No. 132 of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, which states :— 

(a) NATURAL ENEMIES.—Insectivorous birds 
should be encouraged or protected. The 
thrush is especially useful in destroying the 
large garden snail as well as slugs. Frogs 
and toads devour slugs and small snails. 
Fowls, and particularly ducks, are useful, the 
former more especially for snails, the latter 
for slugs. Of course, there are many limita- 
tions to the use of these controls, though 
ducklings in the early stages of growth do 
little damage in a garden. 

(b) SaniraRy MEASURES.—1. Tidiness should 
be aimed at, especially in rockeries, hedge 
bottoms, and around compost heaps. The 
latter should be periodically turned with lime 


~ added. 


2. Dry stone walls should be pointed and 
other hiding-places done away with. 

3. Where slugs are abundant in highly- 
manured land the use of stable manure should 
be discontinued, artificials being used for a 
time instead. The application of lime is 
valuable in correcting an acid condition of the 
soil, which is often associated with an abund- 
ance of slugs. 

(c) IRRITANT AND REPELLENT SUBSTANCES 
may be used to protect young plants. Lime 
and soot, or powdered coke, may be sprinkled 
along the rows of seedlings, but all quickly 
lose their effectiveness, especially in wet 
weather, and need to be renewed at intervals. 
Lime used as a destructive agent, in contra- 
distinction to its use as a barrier, is of little 
avail when spread upon the ground in the 
daytime, though it can be very effective 
when thickly dusted’ upon the ground on a 
damp night when slugs are exposed. When 
irritated, however, slugs are able to cast off 
the offending substance with their slime, and 
for thorough effectiveness a second dressing 
may be needed. In gardens as wide an area 
as possible should be dressed at one time to 
have a definite effect on the slug population 
of the place, as after the first shower in- 
dividuals from undressed areas quickly spread 
to those areas that have been treated. 

In America, copper sulphate (bluestone) has 
been tried and found to be rapidly fatal, 
whether powdered or in solution. It cannot, 
however, be used among green plants or it 
will scorch them. It was also found that 
Bordeaux mixture (either in liquid form or the 
powder sold as ‘‘ dry Bordeaux ’’) could be 
used asa protective dressing against snails 
and those slugs which feed above ground. It 
is both poisonous and repellent. 

For protecting valuable pot plants under 
glass, cotton-wool, which is not easily crossed 
by slugs, may be tied round the pot. To make 
it more effective the cotton-wool might be 
dusted with the ‘‘ dry Bordeaux.” 

(d) Trappinc.— Boiled Potato, Orange 
skins, chopped Clover leaves, bran, or Lettuce 
may be used as a bait, being placed under 
boards and visited at intervals to collect the 
pest. Collecting by hand at dusk or after a 
shower of rain is also useful, more especially 
for the large garden snail. Perhaps the 
speediest method of disposing of the slugs 
and snails so captured is to drop them into a 
vessel containing strong salt and water. 

(e) EXPERIMENTAL DRESSING.—Experiments 
now in progress suggest that aluminium sul- 
phate and lime in water may prove a very use- 
ful dressing against slugs. Further informa- 
tion will be sent to those who desire to make 
tests for themselves. 

(f) Poison Balt.—Poisoned baits have been 
used for the destruction of slugs and snails, 
but the method is not generally applicable, 
and no detailed instructions need therefore be 
given. 
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Mosaic disease in Tomatoes 


I should be glad if you can tell me what is 
wrong with the enclosed Tomato leaves. The 
leaves start to go wrong at the bottom of the 
plants and the disease goes up. The plants 
are inside, but the house is not heated. 

Bronith, Clyro. 


[The Tomato plants. are unquestionably 
attacked by the Mosaic disease, which is 
prevalent this year. Mosaic disease of 
Tomatoes is rapidly becoming one of the 
most important diseases of this crop. The 
characteristic symptom is a mottling of the 
leaves, in which yellow patches alternate 
with those of dark green. The yellow patches 
turn brown and dry up. Finally, the lesions 
spread over the whole surface, and the leaf 
dies. The effect is to reduce the weight and 
quality of fruit produced. Plants physio- 
logically weak are more severely attacked 
than the more robust, and the worst results 
are seen after the plants are ‘‘ stopped.” The 
disease is highly infectious, being carried 
from one plant to the other by the hands of 
the workers and by sucking insects. To 
spread the disease it is necessary only to 
tnansfer a little juice from a‘diseased plant to 
a healthy one. Merely crushing a diseased 
leaf between the fingers and then crushing the 
leaf on a healthy plant is sufficient to trans- 
mit the disease. Under normal conditions 
disease symptoms appear in eight to 1o days 
after inoculation. Mosaic disease is at pre- 
sent but little understood, but its investiga- 
tion is now being carried out. So far the 
only useful lines of work in trying to over- 
come the trouble have been in the direction 
of raising immune varieties. Cheshunt Re- 
search Station, where this disease has been 
closely studied, states that the elimination of 
centres of infection is an important control 
measure. Neighbouring weeds as well as 
cultivated plants must be taken into con- 
sideration. No suspected plant should be 
given the benefit of the doubt. In the case 
of sporadic infection in a nursery in the early 
days of the season care should be taken to 


remove the affected plants before the disease | 


can spread. In the case of mid-season in- 
fection, no useful purpose would appear to 
be served by removing infected plants. There 
does not appear to be any remedial treatment 
for plants already infected, but the spread 
can be reduced by care when working in a 
house where disease is identified. Cutting of 
all diseased plants should be left until 
healthy ones have been treated; in no case 
should a healthy one be touched immediately 
after one showing the infection. The hands 
can be disinfected by washing with soap and 
water, and pruning knives should be wiped 
on a rag moistened with Lysol or some such 
disinfectant.] 


Autumn Onions 


Bearing in mind that Onions rank second 
in importance to Potatoes among our vege- 
tables and the immense difficulty that is ex- 
perienced in some districts to bring a spring 
crop to perfection, owing to the ravages of 
fly, should impress the value of autumn sow- 
ing, since plants from this seldom suffer 
materially from that pest. The most gener- 
ally satisfactory date of sowing varies in 
different districts, but I find towards the end 
of the third week of August onwards to the 
end of the first week of September the best 
period, with a slight leaning in favour of the 
earlier time in an average of seasons. It is 
not uncommon to find advocates of thick 
sowing, but it is not easy to see where the 
gain comes in. True, some young plants are 
drawn for salads, others are transplanted, 
and the balance remains to finish where sown, 
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As for varieties, the flat Tripoli types have 
fallen in esteem, the globular Roccas main- 
tain their place, while such as Ailsa Craig 
and others in selected strains have gained 
tremendously. One cannot wonder at it, see- 
ing that they give greater weight from a 
specified area, and the bulbs, properly 
ripened, keep much longer than those which 
were regarded erstwhile as _ essentially 
* autumn Onions.” East ANGLIAN. 


Sowing Peas in August 


During recent years it has become com- 
paratively common to sow at least one or 
two rows of Peas this month in counties 
south of the Trent, and maybe north of it, 
too, for that matter. The results are so good 
that the system ought to be considerably ex- 
tended. It is true that failure comes now 
and again, but the proportion of successes to 
failures is so high that no one should hesitate 
to take the risk. The root-run must be deep 
and cool, with available food, sowing must 
be thin to give the plants a chance, and no 
efforts must be spared to keep the plants in 
health. Further, a variety must be chosen 
which has proved its suitability for this pur- 
pose, and among the many that J have tried, 
Witham Wonder has been the most con- 
sistent, and, therefore, the most profitable. 
It grows rapidly, flowers freely, sets well if 
the weather is right, fills quickly, and is of 
splendid flavour. H. W. 


Harbinger Cabbage 


There are many opinions as to which is the 
finest Cabbage to sow for early spring use 
just as there are as to what is the best date to 
sow the seeds. In one sense there is no best 
variety any more than there is a best date. 
Individual requirements, soils, and climates 
enter into such matters and must have 
proper consideration. For many _ years 
Harbinger has been our most reliable sort, 
and last season it was incomparably superior 
to its neighbours. The plants were compact, 
hard in the heart, ready very early, and there 
was not a solitary ‘‘ bolter’’ in a bed of 
several hundreds. East ANGLIAN. 


Obituary 
IMR. R. A. MALBY. 


We deeply regret to learn of the death of 
Mr. R. A. Maltby on Thursday, August 7th, 
at the Auxiliary Hospital, Withington.- Mr. 
Malby was well known to readers of this 
journal from the many fine photographs of 
plants that he used to send in. His photo- 
graphs of plants and animals were excellent 
in every way, and he used to take great pains 
in trying to get a good result. He was a 
lover of rock plants, and his garden at Wood- 
ford was the home of many fine Alpines 
which he used to grow so well and which 
showed what can he done in growing these 
so near London. : 

You will be grieved with me to hear 
that Mr. Reginald Malby, the well-known . 
horticultural photographer, died on the 7th 
inst. after only a few days’ illness in a 
hospital near Manchester. Mr. Malby had 
gone to that district on Press photographic 
duties and was taken ill with pneumonia and 
pleurisy. He was given every care, but he 
had been working very hard for a consider- 
able number of years without taking a holi- 
day, and, being overworked, could not 
command the strength to combat his illness, 
and died less than a week after his ad- 
mission. Mrs. Malby was able to be with 
him during his last hours. Mrs. Malby is 
left with five children, four of whom are of 
tender years, and they will greatly miss the 
tender care of a devoted father and husband. 
Mr. Malby was exceedingly well known in 
horticultural circles, and his fine work will 
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doubtlessly keep his memory green with th 
gardening fraternity. He was also a keer 
lover of Alpine plants, and has left thr 
books on this subject. His many friends 
will mourn the too early end of an able and 
kindly man who delighted in helping lame 
dogs over a stile whenever the opportunity 
offered. _He was only 45 years old and the 
sole proprietor of a photographic business of 
world-wide fame. WE. TH. 1.4 


Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS | 
Taking Chrysanthemum buds 4 


' Does it make any difference to the size of 
big-bloom Chrysanthemums on what “‘ bud ” 
they are taken, whether it be first or second 
crown? I want to get first-class blooms, but 
not for showing. The plants are good but 
late. Many that are second-crown varieties 
according to catalogues will not show their 
first crowns till August, and will have to be 
taken on first crowns. I want to know if 
they will be first-class blooms in departing 
from catalogue descriptions regarding the 
‘“bud’’ they should be taken on. ° 
J. W. Date. — 

[Catalogue instructions respecting the 
time flower-buds appear may be misleading. 
These seem to assume that all plants are in 
a forward state. For instance, if a plant of 
a certain variety be started from a cutting in 
December, and grown on without check, it is 
likely that the first-crown buds will show too 
early, but from root cuttings of the same 
kind a couple of months later, and the chances 
are that a second-crown bud will be late to 
give a first-class bloom in development. You 
will therefore be wise, your plants being late, 
in retaining all flower-buds that come from 
this date.] Fs 


Annuals for autumn sowing { 

(G. L. C. Eden).—After clearing away the 
bulb foliage you may sow the annuals after 
loosening the surface soil, or you can lift the 
bulbs and then sow the annuals, but the 
former is the better way if the bulbs are per. 
manent. Good annuals are Cornflower, 
Collinsia, Nemophila, Godetia, Phacelia cam 
panularia, Bartonia aurea, Clarkia, Limm 
anthes, Douglasi, Saponaria, Viscaria, Catat 
anche ccerulea. 


Mildew on Chrysanthemums | 
(W. D.).—By far the best cure for milde 
is one made up in the following way. Place 
2 lbs. of sulphur and 2 Ibs. of lime whiel 
has not been slacked in 10 quarts of wate 
and boil for 20 minutes. For syringing the 
‘plants use two wineglassfuls of the mixture 
to 4 gallons of clean soft water. A syrin 
with the jet affixed causing a single stream 
is the best way of applying the mixture. B 
placing the forefinger over the orifice thi 
liquid can be directed upwards and _ spreat 
over the plant where required. In very bat 
cases 'the best way is to lay the plants o1 
their sides and thoroughly drench them al 
over. If a slight discoloration follows fron 
the sediment it will do no harm, and wil 
come off in time. Instead of waiting for th 
pest syringe the plants once a week with th 
mixture at half the strength. a 


Dried flowers for the winter | 

(Locust).—The secret of being able to pre 
serve through the winter such flowers a 
Catanche, Helichrysums, Rhodanthes, Eryn 
giums, Echinops, Honesty, Statices, Gypso 
philas, etc., all of which are invaluable 1 
those who make a speciality of vase decor 
tion at a time of the year when other flo 
are scarce lies in the simple fact of gathe 
ing the flowers at the right time, and that: 
when they are three parts open, as } 
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yathered when fully expanded they are cer- 
fain to drop in the drying. Jt must not be 
supposed that everlasting flowers do not 
shrivel at all. They do to a certain extent, 
but if they are gathered as directed above 
‘this is obviated somewhat. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 

A quick-growing screen 4 

_ (C. N. Talbot).—Nut bushes make a fair. 
thedge and will stand a certain amount. of 
clipping back, but if this is persevered in year 
after year the hedge is liable to become thin. 
If, however, you could avoid using shears, 
and reduce the strongest growths each year 
by means of secateurs, and thus allow the 
hedge a little more freedom, it would probably 
answer your purpose. Beech makes a pretty 
hedge and would do in the position you name, 
and of course the Holly, Laurel, and Yew. 
Could you not come a little further into the 
orchard with your hedge; away from, the 
‘roots of the Chestnuts? as if so we would 
strongly recommend you to plant Thuya 
plicata, a fast-growing and beautiful ever- 
green which would give shelter all the year 
round. This tree also stands cutting well and 
is easily kept in place. We quite agree about 
‘the removal of the Privet hedge; its smell, 
too, is objectionable to most people. Why 
not put an ornamental Vine, such as Vitis 
Coignettiz, a Rose, a Wistaria on the old 
‘Apple trees instead of destroying them? They 
make beautiful objects in a few years. 


|! FRUIT 
Raspberry rust 
_ (E. N.).—As far as we can judge from the 
appearance of the leaves on the spray of 
‘Raspberry sent, which, by the way, is in such 
a dried-up condition, and flattened into the 
bargain, as to make it most difficult to 
‘determine the nature of the disease, we 
‘think it to be the fungoid disease known as 
the Raspberry rust. Spraying with a solu- 
tion of sulphide of potassium is a remedy re- 
commended for this disease, but by the time 
‘this reply appears in print the crop will in 
all probability have been gathered, in’ which 
‘ease spraying of the foliage on the old canes 
will be a waste of time and labour. There- 
fore cut away the old canes and thin out the 
/mew ones as far as may be necessary, and 
/with the rubbish, such as fallen leaves, etc., 
/when raked up, burn the whole in some con- 
venient place. Tie the young canes retained 
© their supports and then spray the foliage 
ith the above-mentioned remedy. To make 
is, first dissolve } oz. soft soap in 1 gallon 
of hot water. Then add 4 oz. of the sulphide 
and afterwards dilute with enough warm 
| water to make 3 gallons in all. Use while 
‘warm and apply twice or thrice at intervals 
of to or 12 days. The sulphide may be 
tained at any chemist’s shop. Next spring, 
d while the canes are yet dormant, spray 
ith the same remedy, and again as soon as 
the foliage is fully developed and before the 
‘flower-buds open. As the leaves will then be 
tender add a further 3 gallon of water. 
urther measures to tale are to keep down 
sds, or in other words to keep the ground 
neath the canes as clean as possible at all 
mes, to suppress young growths or canes 
een the rows, and to limit the number 
those springing up round the stools to an 
ent that not a great many more than will 
Itimately be required remain. When doing 
lis eliminate all the weaker growths and re- 
. the strongest. 
—_ Ve t \ 
Neglected fruit trees 
(J. H.).—The fruit trees in question are 
re likely to have failed to crop as a result 
| adverse weather conditions prevailing at 
le time they were in bloom than from want 
| pruning. They are doubtless in need of 
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such attention and we advise you to get a 
practical man to do what is necessary in this 
direction as soon after the fall of the leaf as 
possible, and to follow this up with a cleans- 
ing by means of spraying with caustic alkali 
solution. Whatever form the trees partake 
of the pruning should be undertaken at the 
above-named period. A practical man will 


know the particular method of pruning 
needed to suit the case. 


Black Currants failing 

(G. H. Ward).—We should like to know 
before we can reply to this the conditions 
under which the Black Currants are being 
grown—t.e., the position, whether fully ex- 
posed to sun the day long or if in semi-shade, 
depth of soil, whether well manured or other- 
wise, how pruned, and if ‘‘ bud-mite’”’ is 
present. The latter alone would suffice to 
account for failure. 


Pears failing 

(G. H. Ward).—The varieties of Pears 
mentioned ‘succeed well as a rule in the 
south, and the fact that they do not do so 
with you rather points to the conclusion that 
there is some element of a local nature in 
your soil unsuited to the Pear. As you fail 
to give any particulars as to the composition 
of the soil, its depth, and so on, we regret 
being unable ‘to help. you in regard to this. 
The best way would be to get it analysed, 
which also serves as a reply to the next query 


(6). 
Pear Louise Bonne of Jersey on south 
wall 


(G. H. Ward).—The Pear mentioned does 
not require the protection of a wall in the 
south, and usually bears well either as a 
‘standard, bush, pyramid, or espalier in the 
open. Why it fails to bear satisfactorily with 
you it is difficult to say. Growth may be too 
luxuriant, or, as has been the case so fre- 
quently both in this and the last year, frost, 
or at any rate cold winds and altogether un- 
favourable weather prevailed during the time 
the tree was in bloom, may be responsible. 
Under normal , conditions we have never 
known this variety fail to fruit. As you have 
space ayailable you may plant near by a tree 
of Beurré Hardy or Beurré Superfin, but your 
best course would be to ascertain the names 
of varieties which flower simultaneously with 
Louise Bonne in your locality and select a 
suitable variety from among them, so that if 
really necessary cross fertilisation may be 


effected. 
VEGETABLES 
Peas failing 


(A. G. S.).—The trouble of which you com- 
plain is a soil fungus, and, as mentioned in 
the reply to your previous query, we think 
your best course is to give the garden a good 
dressing of lime this coming autumn or 
winter, applying one bushel to every square 
rod. Let the lime be fresh from the kiln, 
Lay it in small heaps on the ground and 
cover with a little soil. When it has become 
slaked, or reduced to a fine powder, spread 
it evenly over the surface and fork it in. 
Lime should be applied not less than a fort- 
night before manuring and digging, or after 
carrying out the last-mentioned operation. 
If possible avoid growing Peas on the same 
site or sites for a year or two. You can also, 
if you would prefer it, use one of the adver- 
tised soil disinfectants, but of the two we are 
inclined to consider lime the better antidote if 
used as advised. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Calendar notes 

(G. H. Ward).—See our pages every week, 
where you will find what is necessary to be 
done set forth in a clear and _ practical 
manner. ; 
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SHORT REPLIES 

W. D.—See reply to ‘‘N. H.”’ re Show 
Pelargoniums, in our issue of July 5th, p. 413. 

G. C. Payne.—We do not think there is 
any cause for alarm, judging from the fruits 
you send us. We should like to see fruits 
later on. 

G. S. W.—After a careful consideration 
of the facts mentioned in your letter we have 
arrived at’ the conclusion—seeing that the 
hours of labour are now much reduced—that 
you require at least five hands (four men, one 
boy) to keep such a garden as that you de- 
scribe in good order the whole year round. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

E. M. Simmons.—Rosa mollis. 

I’, E. S.—Rose Orleans, a dwarf Polyantha 
form. 

J. N. Cumb.—1, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 
2, Limnanthes Douglasi. 

Mrs. Whitaker. — Erigeron 
(syn. Vittadenia triloba). 

F. J. Retd.—1, Centaurea montana; 2, 
Olearia Haasti; 3, Rhus cotinoides; 4, next 
week, 

F. A. Venill.—1, Next week; 2, Teucrium 
Chameedrys. 

Shetland.—We should say that the roots 


mucronatus 


_ are at fault, judging by the specimens you 


send. Remove the old surface soil and add 
fresh to the depth of some 6 inches; 
Potentilla fruticosa. 

W. G.—41, Stachys lanata; 2, Agrostemma 
coronaria; 3, Antennaria margaritacea. 

Lotus.—3, Centranthus ruber; 4, Veronica 
spicata alba. 

J. Cox.—Rhus cotinoides. 

Severn Valley.—Salvia Sclarea, also known 
as S. bracteata. 

Norwood.—Eucomis punctata. 

Florence M. Cooper.—The Apple-scented 
Sage (Salvia rutilans), a greenhouse plant. 

M. B. A.—Rosa Mundi. 

No Name.—i1, Senecio tanghuticus; 2, 
Lythrum Salicaria; 3, please send flowers if 
you can; 4, Monstera deliciosa. 

P, H.—1, Lysimachia vulgaris; 2, Rose 
Leuchstern; 3, Rose American Pillar; 4, 
Veronica gentianoides alba, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
Barr and Sons, King Street, Covent 
Garden.—Gold medal Daffodils and hybrid 
Nerines, 1924. 
Orpington Nurseries 
Irises, 1924. 


Trial of Currants at Wisley 

The following awards have been made to 
Currants, by the Council of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society, after trial at Wisley :— 
Awards of Merit: 9. Florence (black), sent 
by Sir Chas. Nall-Cain, Brockett Hall (gar- 
dener, Mr. Pateman); 11. Invincible Giant 
Prolific (black), sent by Messrs. Storrie and 
Storrie, Glencarse, Perthshire; 19. Big Red 
Dutch (red), sent by Messrs. B. Ruys, 
Dedemsvaart, Holland. 


TRADE NOTE 


The “ Stewart Rain King ”’ lawn sprinkler, 
introduced last year, met with instant suc- 
cess. It is an effective little device which 
cannot get out of order, and, it is claimed, 
will project an adjustable coarse or fine spray 
over an area of 75 feet. It is very simple in 
working, of handy size, and suitable for 
rotary or stationary watering. Two small 
revolving arms have nozzles attached contain- 
ing screws which regulate the density of 
spray, each being governed by the amount of 
water pressure. Watering commences im- 
mediately from the base. This sprinkler’s 
moderate price makes it extremely popular, 
and 50,000 are stated to have been sold. 
Seven days’ free trial is offered. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


August 12th, 1924 


CCORDING. to official arrangements 
ya the special feature of this show should 

have been Peaches and Nectarines, but 
the fruit failed to put in an appearance and 
the show was actually a very fine exhibition 
of Gladioli and herbaceous flowers. | When 
all the summer flowers of the garden are 
gathered together in one place they make a 
pretty picture, and when, as on this occasion, 
nurserymen put out their best artistic efforts 
the effect is very pleasing, the long banks of 
mixed flowers resembling concentrated her- 
baceous borders at their best. 

In the centre of the hal] Mr. H. J. Jones, of 
Lewisham, arranged a magnificent exhibit of 
perennial Phloxes. The numerous large and 
well-grown plants included practically every 
colour known in these wonderful flowers, the 
exhibit being finished off with a lovely group 
of the graceful Thalictrum dipterocarpum. A 
somewhat unique exhibit was a splendid col- 
lection of Dieramas, whose long, feathery 
stems and drooping bell-like flowers in many 
shades of pink and magenta render them par- 


ticularly graceful and useful for indoor 
decoration. These ‘were shown by the 
Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, County 


Down. A group of double Hollyhocks shown 
by Messrs. James Vert and Sons, Saffron 
Walden, claimed considerable attention. We 
do not often see Hollyhocks on the exhibition 
table nowadays, but surely few plants lend 
themselves better to effective grouping. In 
this case, although the spikes were not shown 
to their best advantage, the ends having been 
removed, leaving only the short section of 


actual bloom, the exhibit contained some 
really magnificent flowers, all intensely 
double, many of them measuring over 


6 inches across, and including some delight- 
ful shades of colour, such as bright salmon, 
deep maroon, yellow, and various shades of 
pink, red, and purple. Messrs. Isaac House 
and Sons, Bristol, brought a nice collection of 
cut perennial Scabious in shades of Wedg- 
wood-blue, which make very effective sub- 
jects for decoration, A splendid group of 
mixed herbaceous flowers from Messrs. Amos 
Perry, Enfield, was much admired. _Knip- 
hofias, Monkshood, Lilies, Phloxes, Coreop- 
sis, and all the well-known summer flowers 
were there in perfect form and condition. 
Perhaps the gem of the collection was a lovely 
lot of Tigridias in various shades of colour. 
These pretty bulbous flowers, sometimes 
called the Mexican Tiger and Shell Flowers, 
are most effective border subjects and should 
find a place in every garden. Attractive ex- 
hibits of mixed herbaceous flowers were also 
well shown by Messrs. M. Prichard and Sons, 
Christchurch; Messrs. B. Ladhams,. Ltd., 
Southampton; W. Wells, junr., Merstham ; 
and Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, whose ex- 
hibit included fine specimen blooms of the 
hardy shrub Eucryphia pinnatifolia, the 
flowers of which resemble a white Hyperi- 
cum. 

Several fine groups of Gladioli were quite 
the feature of the show. Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons built up a magnificent bank containing 
some 8o varieties in every conceivable colour. 
Among the varieties we noted Prof. Treub, 
a lovely shade of pale salmon pink with 
deeper eye; Venus, a delicate shade of palest 
pink with cream centre; Hollandia, creamy- 
yellow splashed with crimson like a ripe 
Queen Apple; Master Weitze, a rich shade of 
purple, with white dots on the lower petals; 
Red Emperor, a magnificent scarlet; Baron 
J. Hulot, deep violet; and Golden West, 
yellow and red, obviously named after the 
colours of a glorious sunset. 
a few selected at random from a wonderful 


These are but © 


collection which contained colours and 
varieties to suit every taste. 

A pretty group of the charming G. primu- 
linus type was shown by Mr. Alfred 
Edwards, Fordham, Ely, and included many 
lovely colours, ranging from white and 
yellow through all the shades of pink and 
salmon, and making a very effective exhibit. 
Messrs. Kelway, Langport, R. .H. Bath, 
Ltd., Wisbech, and Lowe and Gibson, Craw- 
ley Down, Sussex, also showed fine repre- 
sentative groups of Gladioli containing all the 
latest and best varieties. 

Roses were shown to perfection by the Rev. 
J. H. Pemberton, - Havering-atte-Bower ; 
Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross; D. Prior and 
Son, Colchester; and W. Easlea, Leigh-on- 
Sea. The Rose groups were exceptionally 
fine, all the popular varieties being repre- 
sented, and the blooms were’in unusually 
good condition. A nice group of pot plants 
from Messrs. L. R. Russell, Ltd., Richmond, 
made an_ attractive exhibit. Clematis, 
Cannas, Celosias, and various fine-foliaged 
plants, all well grown and tastefully arranged, 
made a pleasant. change from the gorgeous 
mixture of colours surrounding them. 

Other interesting features of the show 
were a fine collection of Dahlias from Messrs. 
J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley; a large group 
of Streptocarpus from Messrs. R. and G. 
Cuthbert. Southgate; Violas from Mr. W. 
Yandell, Maidenhead; and a fine collection of 
Sweet Peas from Messrs. R. Bolton and Son, 
Halstead. 

An item of considerable interest was pro- 
vided by a miniature rock garden shown, by 
H. H. Clayton, Esq., Bishops Stortford. The 
garden, which was built in a box about 3 feet 
6 inches square, contained a collection of 128 
different varieties of plants, and was rendered 
complete by tiny trees, fountain head. stream, 
and lake, rustic bridges, sundial, and garden 
seats. Birds and goldfish were there, and 
altogether the little garden was a _ very 
praiseworthy achievement. 


LIST OF AWARDS 





First-Class Certificate _ ; 
Hoheria populnea lanceolata, from Mr. G. W. Loder, Brighton. 
Awarés of Merit 

Bomarea cantabrigiensis. from Cambridge Botanic Garden; 
Clethra Fargesi, from Col. Stephenson Clarke. Cuckfield; 
Hydrangea opuloides var. ccernlescens, from Mr. G. W. Loder; 
Hydrangea albo-rosea, from Mr. G. W. Loder; Gladiolus E. H. 
Liddell, from Messrs Kelway and Son, Langport ;-Dierama 
pulcherrima. Kingfisher, from the Donard Nursery Co., New- 
castle, Co. Down. 

Medals 


Gotp.—Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading, for Gladioli. 

SInver Gitr BANKSIAN.— Messrs. Bolton and Sons, for 
Sweet Peas; Messrs. Chaplin, Waltham Oross, for Roses; 
Mr. H. J. Jones, Lewisham, for Phloxes; Messrs. Kelway and 
Son, Langport. for Gladioli. 

SILVER RBANKSIAN.—Mr Alfred Edwards, Fordham, Ely, for 
Gladioli; Messrs. Honse, Bristol, for Scabious; Messrs. Lowe 
and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex, for Gladioli; Messrs. 
Ladhams, Ltd, Southampton, for hardy plants; Rev. J. H. 
Pemberton, Havering-atte- Bower, for Roses; Messrs. Sutton and 
Sons, for Zinnias; Messrs. James Vert and Sons, Saffron Walden, 
for Hollyhocks ; Mr. Yandell, Maidenhead, for Violas; Allwood 
Bros., for Carnations; Messrs, R. H. Bath, Ltd., for Gladioli; 
Major Churcher, Alverstoke, for Gladioli; Messrs. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, for Streptocarpus; Messrs. Cheal and Sons, for 
Dahlias; Donard Nursery Co., for Dieramas; Mr. W. Easlea, 
Leigh-on Sea, for Roses. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy 
plants, etc.; Messrs Prichard and Sons, Christchurch, for 
hardy plants: Messrs. Prior and Sons, Colchester, for Roses; 
Mr. Perry, Enfield, for hardy plants; Mr. W. Wells, Jnr., 
Merstham, for hardy plants. 

al 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Northern Section National Carnation 
The Northern Section of the National 
Carnation and Picotee Society held their 
annual show on August Bank Holiday at 
Oakes Park, Norton, Sheffield. This being 
the first Carnation exhibition held in 
Sheffield, considerable interest was created. 
Mr. Silas Osbaldiston, of Marple, ‘Cheshire, 
acted. as judge, and expressed the opinion 
that a very good beginning had been made. 
In spite of the bad weather it was an excel- 


Cheetham scored four firsts and won t 
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lent show; the quality of the blooms left 
little to be desired, and in the amateur class 
competition was particularly keen. Dr 
G. H. Mead secured the President’s cup sand 
the Society’s silver medal. Mr. Chas, 





certificate for premier nondescript fancy with 
‘‘ Kileen Yates.’’ The first prizes for blooms 
from plants grown in the open border went 
to Mr. 'W. Secker and Mr. .E. A. Coldwell, 
the latter of whom won the “ G.I.” medal, 
The special prize for highest points in the 
amateur classes was obtained by Dr, G. Hy 
The National Carnation ‘Society’ 
certificate was won by Mr. \H. E. Pearson 
(Treasurer) for the best six blooms of any 
variety. In the open classes Mr. P. Smith, 
of Birmingham, put up a fine display of cut 
Border Carnations and received an Award of 
Merit; in addition he gained five first prize: 
in various classes. a 


Sevenoaks % 
The Sevenoaks Horticultural Society held 
a very successful show. Exhibits were of a 
high order of merit, especially vegetables, 
which some of the old members say they had 
never seen finer at this show. Groups J 
plants with cut flowers arranged for effeei 
were excellent, and gave the judges some 
trouble in placing the prizes, as all were 
good. Fruit, too, was shown in excellent 
condition. The rain overnight had consider. 
ably detracted from the quality of Sweet Peas 
and Roses, except where protection had beer 
afforded. Nurserymen were well repre 
sented. A silver challenge cup offered for the 
first time and for the best trade competitiv« 
exhibit was won by Messrs. Archie Ray, 0 
Orpington, Kent, for a splendid exhibit © 
hardy fruit wonderfully well arranged wi 
Ferns and foliaged plants. Mr. Turner, 0 
Sevenoaks, was second with an original ex 
hibit of flowers and fruit arranged in variow 
designs, and was awarded a gold medal 
Messrs. Webber, nurserymen, Tonbridge 
was awarded a gold medal for a fine col 
lection of herbaceous and other garde 
flowers. The ‘‘G.I.’’ medal for highe 
points was secured by Mr. A. Simeson (gal 
dener to F. Colin Campbell, Esq.). ; 
3 
Worth | 
There was keen competition at the sho 
held by the Amalgamated Societies of # 
Parish of Worth. No less than 220 com 
peted in the cottagers’ classes alone. Th 
gardeners’ classes were much better fille 
than during the last few years, and, consider 
ing the indifferent season, the exhibits wer 
wonderfully good in both sections. Mr. F.C 
Peachey (gardener to H. H. L. Miller, Esq. 
secured the award for highest number ¢ 
points, Mr. W. Whiting (gardener to J. 
Riadore) being second. The “G.I.” medé 
for the most meritorious exhibit in the shoy 
went to Mr. J. Smith (gardener to T. H. ¥ 
Buckley, Esq.), who secured the award wii 
nine very fine vases of Sweet Peas. Ih) 
show was held at Paddockhurst, by ki 
permission of Viscount Cowdray, the famov 
gardens and glasshouses being open to vis 
There was a very large attendance an 
the show proved a financial success. _ 


“G.I.” Medal Winners 


BusHEy AND BusHey HEATH Horticuttul 
Society : Mrs. Hayzard, highest points. — 
CrowTHoRNE AND District Horr 
ruRAL Society: Rev.. T. Lemmey, M 
D.D., collection of vegetables. 
Great KINGSHILL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Mr. Christopher Cummings, highest points 
St. MeLLons anp District HorTICcULTUR 
Society: Mr. Alan Gibbs, Sweet Peas. 
STouRPORT AND District HORTICULTUR: 
Society: Mr. A. Fletcher (gardener to @ 
Lord Bishop of Worcester), highest poi 
(second year), Pe 
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The 


HE time has arrived when the question 
of ‘bulbs, what to grow and how to 
4 grow them, will concern us. When we 
say “‘ bulbs ’’ we do not refer to them in the 
| same sense as the bulb-grower, whose sole 
;concern is with the root or bulb, but we 
if think and speak of them in terms of flowers. 
_ The season for bulbs extends from Decem- 
‘ber till May, roughly—that is, for half the 
jvear, and this period is divided into two. 
First, there is the period of ‘* forced ”’ bulbs, 
and, secondly, there is the period of naturally- 
grown bulbs. ~These somewhat overlap, as 
the later part of the first period has to do 
with late-blooming kinds which are opening 
in heat at the same time as the early varie- 
ties are blooming in the open garden. With- 
out the forcing period the season for bulbs 
‘would be shorn of December and January, 
and even part of February, and it is to this 
period we shall limit our notes to- -day. 
Winter flowers depend very much upon 
what is done in August. The ‘most essential 
point to be remembered is that their earliest 
Stages must be very slow and absolutely 
natural. A bulb planted in a pot and put 
‘straight away into heat 
may, possibly, flower, but 
it would be an accident, 
and the odds are all 
against it. No bulb, nor, 
‘for the matter of. that, 
hardy plant should be sub- 
jected to an artificial tem- 
Hea ture until it has estab- 
its root system. 
is a_ well-known 
and most of the 
iilures are directly at- 
yutable to its being ig- 
1 meg so when we say 
that what is done in 
ust matters very 
much, it is a practical 
recognition of that self- 
4 ve fact. 

he first move is to 
Select varieties to keep up 
- unbroken succession 
throughout the — forcing 
season, and the following 
: ion, with their time 
flowering, may be 
oe as the cream of the 
indard varieties :—De- 
aber: Freesia refracta 
a, Roman Hyacinths, 
Thol single Tulips, 
and Paper White Narcis- 
January: The above 
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Forcing of Bulbs 


and _ large-flowered Hyacinths; 
Chrysolora, Cottage Maid, L: 
Grisdelin, Mon Tresor, 
(double); Narcissi, 

Daffodils, Princeps, 
drops; and Crocuses. 


Tulips, 
Reine, Rose 
and Salvator Rosa 
Soleil d’Or, Ornatus; 

Golden Spur; Snow- 

February: Hyacinths ; 
Tulips, Fred Moore, Joost Van Vondel, 
L’Immaculée, Keizerkroon, Proserpine, 
(doubles), Couronne d’Or, Murillo, Peach- 
blossom; Narcissi, Grand Monarque, Orna- 
tus; Daffodils, Barri conspicuus, double Von 
Sion, Sir Watkin, Orange Phoenix, Hors- 
fieldi; Iris reticulata, Chionodoxa Luciliz, 
and Scilla sibirica. March: The above, plus 
Tulips, La Candeur, La Grandesse, Impera- 
tor Rubrorum, White Swan; Daffodils, Em- 
press, Emperor; and Spanish’ Iris. There 
are. several varieties which could profitably 
be added to the above list, though not to 
displace any of them. Probably a selection 
from those named will answer the requite- 
ments of most readers, but it is advisable that 
their respective months should not be over- 
looked. 

The bulbs of all 
cured in August 


of them should be pro- 
and potted quite by the end 





A portion ofgthe Gold Medal exhibit of Gladioli shown by Messrs. Sutton 
-and Sons at Vincent Square on 12th inst. 


of the month. Great care should be taken 
in mixing the compost, which should not be 
rich, but, above all things, clean, sweet, and 
wholesome. No nitrogenous manures need 
be incorporated with it, but it should consist 
of good fibrous loam to half the bulk, sifted 
leaf-soil one-fourth the bulk, the remaining 
fourth consisting of coarse sand, crushed 
bone or shell, charcoal, and a little ashes 
from burnt refuse. Mix this so that the in- 
corporation of each shall be perfect. The 
pots should be ‘perfectly clean and _ well 
drained, both these conditions being of con- 
siderable importance, for there may come a 
time when they mean life or death, success or 
failure for the bulb. In 

PottincG, fill the pot rather more than half- 
full with the compost and press this well down. 
Then, on its even surface, place the bulbs 
and keep in situ till the remaining compost 
is added and also firmed. This should leave 
most of the bulbs just covered, though the 
Hyacinths should have their crowns level 
with the top of the soil. Give them all one 
good watering, and when the water has 
drained off plunge the pots in a bed made up 
of ashes or sand, so that 
there may be a covering 
3 inches deep. This will 
prevent them either being 
dried by the summer sun 
or becoming sodden by the 
autumn — rains. They 
should all be left undis- 
turbed until well rooted 
and starting into growth, 
which will be in the 
autumn. Those intended 
for the earliest flowering 


should be taken indoors 
about the middle of No- 
vember. |e [Pag a 


Notes of the Week 


Gladioli at 
Square 


HERE was a feast of 
colour provided by 
Gladioli at the last 


meeting of the Royal Hor- 
ti iCultitr: al Society. Sel- 
dom, if ever, have we seen 
them so well represented. 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons 
secured the high award of 
gold medal for a magnifi- 
cent display, in which the 
following varieties were 


Vincent 
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noted :—L’Immaculée (one of the finest of 
the white varieties, with exceptionally long 
spikes of bloom), White City (another 
superb white), Maréchal Foch (the finest rose- 
pink we have seen), Early Sunrise (cer:se 
with yellow blotch), Master Wietze (violet- 
purple, of a more pleasing hue than Baron 
J. Hulot). Other outstanding varieties were 
Odin (salmon-scarlet), Yellow Hammer, and 
the vivid scarlet Red Emperor. 


Prunus trilobata 

A rare and very interesting tree is this 
native of Mount Lebanon, which flowers 
about the middle of June. The blooms at 
first sight resemble those of single white 
Roses, while the distinct leaves have the ap- 
pearance of those of the Maple and_ often 
much divided. They are each from 2 inches 
to 4 inches wide, the upper surface smooth 
and bright. Gis: 


Styrax japonicum 

Asked recently to identify a flowering shrub 
in a rather good collection, I was interested to 
renew acquaintance with Styrax japonicum, 
The shrub is not widely known, but it is well 
worth a place among the choice varieties 
which bloom in July. S. japonicum is of a 
well-branched habit, with pure white, bell- 
shaped flowers depending from the under-side 
©. the branches and smaller shoots. These 
flowers are more conspicuous by reason of the 
rather flat arrangement of the branches, 
while the leaves are ovate. It succeeds quite 
well under conditions which suit. Rhododen- 
drons and Azaleas. W. McG. 


Cactus-flowered Pelargonium (Fascina- 
tion), 

This is quite a new break. The colour is a 
bright salmon-scarlet, the petals twisted and 
curled like a Cactus Dahlia, giving the flower 
a light and artistic appearance. The 
blooms are unequalled for table decoration, 
lasting for a fortnight in water. The petals 
do not drop as in the ordinary Pelargoniums 
but dry up on the plant. Everyone requiring 
a quantity of flowers for vases, etc., would do 
well to put a plant on the back wall of a green- 
house, where it would give immense quan- 
tities of bloom. 


Erigeron Quakeress 

This is undoubtedly one of the best of this 
interesting family. In the hardy-flower 
border it takes a foremost position. Unlike 
the popular variety, E. speciosum superbum, 
it grows erect without artificial support. It 
has for some time past been ‘‘a thing of 
beauty ’? with me, and all lovers of hardy 
plants who have seen the plants in bloom have 
been loud in its praise. The flowers are of a 
pale lavender colour and are useful for cut- 
ting. The smallest pieces planted out in the 
spring attain quite large proportions in the 
course of the season. The plant is about 
2 feet high. D. B. C. 


Lilium regale 

My bulbs of this handsome Lily have done 
remarkably well this year, some of them pro- 
ducing eight flowers on a single stem. They 
were all raised from seed and only flowered 
for the first time last year. Some of them 
are growing in half shade, but those which 
are in full sun are much the more vigorous 
and free flowering. They are not at all par- 
ticular as to soil or position and seem very 
robust and easy and quite happy in a town 


T 


garden. Nase 


Olearia Haastii 

Our planiters were not long in estimating 
the value of this excellent flowering shrub bv 
the number of specimens found in public as 
well as private gardens, some years blooming 
more abundantly than others. This season 
the plants are simply laden with their 
bunches of small star-shaped white flowers, 
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and will be throughout August and early 
September. The plant does not make a lot 
of rank growth, consequently very little 
pruning is necessary to keep it in order, Any 
thinning should be done immediately the 
flowers go over, as it becomes rather untidy- 
looking on account of the fluffy heads of 
flowers tenaciously holding on for some 
length of time. A pair of garden shears will 
quickly remove this. “The shrub is an excel- 
lent one for quite small borders; its small, 


Correspondence — 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is | 


not responsible for the views 


Armeria cespitosa 


Lovers of Alpines will hail with delight the 
appearance of the Warley variety of Armeria 
cespitosa, figured and described on page 503. 
Armeria caspitosa has been a great disap- 
pointment to many because of its shy flower- 
ing, even where it succeeds otherwise, which 
‘s not in every garden. The free-flowering 
Warley variety will be exceedingly welcome 
when it is distributed. I find a moraine an 
excellent place for A. cespitosa, but many 
grow it in the crevices of almost vertical rock- 
work and in a sunny place. It may generally 
be seen exceptionally fine in the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. Its only fault 
is the paleness of the flowers, but we can for- 
give such a charming plant any little de- 
ficiencies it may present to fastidious eyes. 

S. ARNOTT. 


Spitea bracteata 


It is with much diffidence that I venture to 
express any dissent from Miss Jekyll’s esti- 
mate of the respective merits of shrubby 
Spirezas. No doubt, as she says (page 499), 
S. Van Houttei is a fine plant, but I consider 
S. bracteata finer ; as much better among the 
earlier-flowering species as S$. Veitchi is 
superior to S. canescens among the later 
ones. We have here S. Van Houttei and S. 
bracteata growing side by side, flowering 
simultaneously, and very similar in habit. In 
time they grew so big as to interfere with 
each other. One or other had to go, and 
after carefully comparing their respective 
merits S. Van Houttei was condemned for re- 
moval. We enjoy such a wealth of choice 
among hardy shrubs that it is often very diffi- 
cult to decide upon sacrificing everything 
short ‘of the best; but it is essential to be reso- 
lute in doing so in every garden except a 
botanical one. HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


A method of growing Raspberries 


Ever since I have had a garden of my own 
—some 30 years and more—lI have cultivated 
Raspberries with varying success or failure, 
and I have tried most methods recommended 
for their culture. The result of my experi- 
ence is, I think, somewhat unusual, namely, 
that I get the best results by letting the birds 
do the work of raising new beds for me. 
They do so, by stealing my fruit and throw- 
ing out the seeds when resting on my wired 
espalier fruit-trees, or among sundry shrubs, 
such as Laurels, Berberis, etc., planted on 
one side of my private cart-road. These 
seeds soon come up as young pliants, and in 


the second or third vear bear fruit most freely - 


and of quite as good as, if not of better 
quality than the rows of plants carefully set 
out and tended in open situations in my 
kitchen garden. Apparently the semi-shade 
given to the plants by the fruit-trees and 
shrubs seems to suit the plants, as they grow 
well even in dry times, though they get no 
cultural attention, save the removal of old 
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‘it growing and flowering profusely on th 


‘clay subsoil. 
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Cry 


Box-like foliage does not interfere wit 
neighbouring plants jand is of a lovely da 
green when given suitable soil, such as loa 
and leaf-soil. One frequently comes acros 
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turf, and there are few shrubs that give mor 
satisfaction from a floral point, especially i 
and around our big cities. This is easily in 
creased by inserting half-ripened wood a 
cuttings in early autumn. A sandy soil an 
shade under a hand-glass are best. J. M. 


ra 


expressed by correspondents. 4 
a 
canes, or manuring, and without any waite) 
ing, unless it becomes absolutely necessar 
owing to drought. This season, owing to th 
wet spring, the self-sown plants are growi 
and bearing wonderfully. j 
I should like to know whether my expe 
ence is unusual, and whether other gardener 
allow bird-sown plants to remain and bez 
fruit as 1 am doing. I live in the Midlane 
and my land is shallow, but heavy loam wit 
I see ‘‘ London” recommend 
a light, rich loam as the best for Raspberrie 
and says that they are native of Great Britair 
and flourish in low, moist situations. TI ‘hay 
quite a collection of bushes and trees grov 
ing in my garden sown and raised by bird 
I can count from 15 to 20 varieties. ~ 
Gro. O. NICHOLSON. 
Rose Hill, Market Harborough. 


Fragrance in flowers 


It is good to-read in GARDENING ILLU: 
TRATED the plea for “ fragrance,” and 
think every flower lover must agree with th 
writer that the sweet-scented, old-fashio 
plants and shrubs he names are far bett 
worth cultivating than many of the loudl 
advertised scentless ones. But what has bt 
come of the scent of the common, ok 
fashioned Musk? Once we knew it in eve 
cottage window, but the flowers might ju 
as well be made of paper now, for they a 
completely without fragrance. Can | 
clever horticulturist restore it? ; ’. 

‘* ALTHEA.” 





Christmas Roses 


The treatment recommended to ‘‘ A. @ 
in your issue of May 31st last appears to 
a complete success ; the Christmas Roses lot 
strong and healthy, practically free from t 
Hellebore fungus. I think they appreciat 
a dressing of Clay’s fertiliser when co 
mencing their spring growth. 
' HSC, Jonsa 

The Tree Lupin ao 

In a note on Iris sibirica, which acco 
panies a pretty illustration of the Sibert 
Iris in a cloistered court in GARDENING ILD 
TRATED of August oth, p. 487, there is 
valuable reference to the Tree Lupin growi 
in the same court. It says that the yell 
Tree Lupin will soon make a show and co! 
a good space of ground, but that it is sh 
lived unless it is carefully pruned, lasting f 
seasons only. I have grown a good mz 
plants of the yellow and other coloured T 
Lupins and I would strongly urge growers 
prune their plants, as by this means the li 
of these Tree Lupins may be prolonged 
many years. There is little trouble invol 
beyond cutting the branches hard back ai 
the flowering season is over or even in eé 
spring. I had one large plant for seven 
eight vears, and left it in the garden whe 
sold the house. Eight years afterward 
was still ‘‘ alive and flourishing,” and giv 
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hosts of its flowers every year. I should not 
put down the life of the Tree Lupin at two 
years only if unpruned, as plants frequently 
live considerably longer than that. But they 
have a provoking habit of dying off without 
yarent cause if left unpruned, and that, 
also, in a most erratic fashion, some plants 
om one batch of seeds dying the second 
ar, some the third, and some in varying 
ibsequent seasons. Apart. from seedlings, 
Which are easily raised, cuttings with a heel 
trike readily and soon give good plants. 

S. ARNOTT. 


sladiolus illyricus growing wild in the 
wise New Forest 


ast month I found a colony of the rare 
diolus illyricus in the New Forest, about 
niles from here. It was then in bud. I 
s unable to go again until last week, when 
found the blooms were over and only the 
eed-pods visible, of which I send two or 
ee. The spikes seem to be limited to four 
ooms or less. The only reference to this 
t that I can find is in Johns’ ‘‘ Flowers 
he Field,’ who gives it as the only 
ish species (why G. illyricus?), rare, and 
found in the New Forest and Isle of 
ght. The colony I found was growing in 
open on the edge of open woodland to the 
h of it and at the bottom of a range 
ills to the north. It was more or less 
of Erica cinerea and Calluna vulgaris, 
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[‘‘ Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


. An effective plant for the waterside: Trollius Ledebouri 
ys Flowers brilliant orange, with erect filaments of even brighter hue 


but Bracken was growing up with it and 
now quite covers it. Cattle graze over the 
ground, and trample it, so it has a 
struggle to keep going. There was a good 
colony of Habenaria bifolia growing amongst 
the Gladiolus. This grows freely in many 
places and is deliciously scented, especially 
in the evening. I also found Habenaria 
chlorantha, as I call it, but I wonder if this 
is Habenaria virescens of Johns. It is a far 
larger plant and seems to require a moist, 
cool, and shady position. Habenaria 
conopsea was growing near the Gladiolus 
also. I also found Orchis ustulata this sum- 
mer in chalk meadows, and Ophrys musci- 
fera in an old chalk pit, growing in solid 
chalk rubble. 
by in the Grass and is, I think, the prettiest 
of all, and so well named. 
G. H. DatrympLe. 
The Nurseries, Bartley. 


We have submitted this note and the col- 
lected seed-pods of Gladiolus illyricus to Mr. 
James Britten, Editor of the Journal of 
Botany, who replies :— 

‘* Mr. Dalrymple’s note is very interest- 
ing. You may like to add that the plant 
was discovered in the Isle of Wight in 1855 
(see Journal of Linnean Society, VI., 
177), and in 1856 in the New Forest (see 
Journal of Botany, 1863, 97, 130, t. IV.). 
It is, I think, in all recent floras, e.g., in 
Hookar’s: '*“/Students’* Flora;””. Symie’s 


O. apifera was plentiful close © 
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‘‘ English Botany,” etc. I am keeping the 

specimens for the British Herbarium, 

Natural History Museum, and I should 

like to quote Mr. Dalrymple’s note in the 

Journal of Botany. Apart from this record 

{ am not sure whether the plant has been 

recently found in the Forest.”’ 

[According to Bentham, in the Handbook 
of the British Flora, 1858, Gladiolus com- 
munis ‘‘ was recently observed in the New 
Forest, near Lyndhurst, among the brakes, 
and believed to be indigenous, but possibly 
accidentally introduced.’”—Ep.] 


Trollius Ledebouri 

HIS, collected in China by Mr. Purdom, 

is, I consider, the most highly-coloured 

in the genus, quite surpassing all the 
others in the depth of its colouring. The 
petals are of the orange shade seen in 
Hemerocallis aurantiaca major, though, in 
my opinion, far more intense, while the 
erectly-disposed filaments are of a_ richer 
orange than the petals. Plant it by the 
water's edge, and in a few years nice tufts 
that will tlower well will ibe forthcoming. 
This is just as hardy as any of the others in 
the family, and, while loving moisture at the 
roots, will thrive in any cool, moist loam. 
It is one of the best of our June hardy plants, 
and was given an Award of Merit by the 
Floral Committee of the Roval Horticultural! 
Society when shown before that body by Mr. 
J. C. Allgrove on June ioth, 1917. A. G. 


Sing!e versus double flowers 

The early summer, with its full share of 
exceptionally heavy thunderstorms, has once 
again demonstrated the value ,of single 
flowers in withstanding the downpours we 
have experienced of late. This is no con- 
demnation of the doubles. We should not 
like to be without the many valuable kinds 
that decorate our gardens. Nevertheless, 
the majority of single flowers has flourished 
through it all. To enumerate a few that 
have held their own, take Roses, Poppies, 
Pelargoniums, Hollvhocks, Dahlias (aren't 
these too early?), Phlox, Clematis, etc. All 
these quickly dry and appear fresher than 
ever after a storm unless it be hail. Not so 
with the flowers that are thickly petalled, 
which hold the wet for a long time unless 
there should come a strong breeze and bright 
sunshine after the storm has cleared. Even 
Rosés like Lady Gay, Dorothy Perkins, and 
Crimson Rambler have had itheir season cut 
short by the terrific rains and hail, sometimes 
accompanied with boisterous winds, a com- 
bination that few plants or flowers can with- 
stand without injury in some way or another. 
While lauding the merits of the singles I shall 
still favour the lasting qualities of a great 
many of our double flowers, without which 
our. gardens would be incomplete and un- 
interesting. Jai 

Is the Antirrhinum an annual? 

‘““W. McG.,” pp. 482-3, has again raised 
an interesting question of importance to ex- 
hibitors and judges, and the view he takes is, 
I think, one which will appeal to the majority 
of those interested. While nominally a 
perennial, the Antirrhinum is in practice 
generally treated as an annual, and ought, I 
am of opinion, to be so considered. I am 
not sure we get the full benefit of it for the 
garden by treating itias an annual. I saw a 
very fine lot in a garden the other day, the 
produce of seeds sown in June or July of 
1923. S. ARNOTT. 

Dimorphotheca Ecklonis 

In your issue August gth, p. 489, ‘* H. C.”’ 
speaks of Dimorphotheca Ecklonis, and 
wants to know if it is in cultivation’in this 
country. ‘Seed of it was offered in Messrs. 
Thompson and Morgan’s (Ipswich) cata- 
logue this year. RECTOR OF ST. ERVAN, 
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Red-spider on Vines 


(REPLY To Sir (IR. ALLISON.) 


E have never seen Vine leaves in such 
bad condition as those you send us. 


The trouble is red-spider.. Of all the 
insect pests that trouble the Grape grower 
none fs so difficult to get rid of or cause so 
much damage as this. The first indication 
of the presence of red-spider occurs on the 
leaves nearest the main stem. Sometimes it 
is over the hot-water pipes and at others at 
the extreme point of growth. In the former 
instance the cause is all too often due to the 
dryness of the atmosphere above the pipes 
and a lack of moisture in that particular 
spot, both on the surface soil and about the 
hot-water pipes. When the Vines are at- 
tacked the cause can very often be attributed 
to the presence of already-infected plants in 
the house,’ such as Strawberries or French 
Beans; or, indeed, any other plant that is 
liable to attacks of this pest. A shelf in a 
vinery is very often a favourite site for these, 
and one very often selected by those with 
only ia limited space at hand, but with much 
risk to the Vines. If steps are not taken to 
combat this pest the red-spider will increase 
daily. If the pest attacks the Grapes before 
they begin to colour, and is not checked, the 
Vines will fail to finish the crop properly. 

REMEDIES.—There are several ways of 
checking the red-spider, such as making the 
hot-water pipes as hot as possible and cover- 
ing (them with sulphur and water made into 
a thick paint. A very good remedy, when 
the bunches are not wanted for exhibition, is 
to syringe the Vines every night with soft 
clean water. The best of all remedies is to 
dust the parts affected with sulphur, which, 
if carefully done, not only checks, but ex- 
terminates the pest. There are various kinds 
of sulphur dusters, but a very good way is to 
put some sulphur in a muslin bag and, as the 
bag is shaken, tthe sulphur flies out in a fine 
dust on to the leaves. Dryness at the root 
is very often the cause of red-spider, but by 
testing the border you can easily satisfy your- 
self on this score. 

When the leaves have all fallen you ought 
to gather them all up and put-them on the 
fire. You ought also to wash all the wood- 
work and glass with hot water to which some 
paraffin has been added, limewash the walls, 
and, if need be, have the vinery painted. Re- 
move 6 inches of the surface soil and replace 
with fibrous loam to which have been added 
some lime-rubble and bone-meal. Thoroughly 
wash the rods with Gishurst Compound. 
There are also tthrips on the leaves, the best 
remedy for this being’ vaporising with 
nicotine. AxiGe 


Hardy fruit 


Summer pruning ought now to be pressed 
on to its conclusion. Wall trees which may 
be carrying good crops should be inspected 
at intervals, for although the rainfall has 
been excessive it is quite possible that trees 
on a warm wall may suffer from. lack of 
moisture. The increasing scarcity of suitable 
material for mulching in the case of fruit 
trees has resulted in the need for more water- 
ing, particularly in the case of wall trees just 
referred to, and of Apples on the Paradise and 
Pears on the Quince stocks. Peaches on 
walls will now~be ripening, and while I have 
never known birds to attack these fruits, 
mice, rats, wasps, and especially woodlice, 
soon discover them. Precautionary measures, 
therefore, must be taken in good time, traps 
and poison being used, the latter, of course, 
with discretion. Every wasp’s nest ought to 
be hunted out and destroyed, a strong solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium being the most 
effective agent. Stray shoots of Peaches and 
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Nectarines ought to be tied or nailed in, so 
that what little sun there is may help to 
colour up the fruits. Intending planters will 
find Amsden June, Hale’s Early, Royal 
George, Dymond, and Stirling Castle the 
most reliable Peaches for south walls in Scot- 
land, while the best Nectarines are un- 
doubtedly Humboldt, Lord Napier, and Stan- 
wick Elruge. Nectarines, however, even in 
mild climates, suffer to some extent from leaf- 
blister in spring, but as the season advances 
the trouble ceases. It is wise, however, to 
pick off and burn all the infested leaves at an 
early stage. Scot. 


The Blackberries 


I do not know that in districts where there 
is an abundance of Blackberries in every 
hedgerow and coppice there is a crying need 
for them in the garden. Yet one or two of 
them are rather ornamental, notably R. 
laciniatus—the American cut-leaved Bramble. 
This variety is useful for covering rustic work 
or for forming screens in the wild garden, 
where its characteristic foliage is certainly 
ornamental, while there is always the pos- 
sibility of a more or less luxuriant crop. 
Wilson Junior, another American Bramble, is 
earlier than the cut-leaved variety, the fruits 
of the former being over before those of the 
latter are ripe. The Wineberry (R. phoenico- 
lasius) is also ornamental, but so far as my 
experience goes the less said about its fruit- 
ing qualities the better. Yet it has a certain 
value in the wilder parts of the garden where 
the soil is distinctly moist. W. McG: 


Summer management of 


Raspberries 


On light, thin soils the summer manage- 
ment of Raspberries is all-important. Being 
surface-rooting they suffer quickly from dry- 
ness, and every effort should be made to 
prevent this. A mulch of rotten manure, if 
obtainable, is of great value. Decayed leaves, 
Grass mowings, or rotten garden refuse 
keep the roots moist and cool. Spent Hops 
are also good. Before these are put on it is 
wise to give a dressing of some stimulant. 
Soot and wood-ashes from a smother fire. are 
excellent. Where nothing can be given, the 
surface should be lightly stirred, this helping 
to retain the moisture. I allow my fowls to 
run among the canes during the winter till 
early in April, when the soil is just loosened. 


F. 


Layering Strawberries 


When strong crowns are required for 
forcing there should be no delay in layering 
suitable runners as soon as sufficient are 
available. The best runners will be obtained 
from a bed planted last year and which~has 
not been allowed to flower. Such. plants 
should be afforded copious supplies of water 
during dry weather. Different growers 
adopt different methods. Some layer directly 
into fruiting-pots, while others use small 
pots or pieces of turf. Care must be exer- 
cised to ensure ‘that the runners are plenti- 
fully supplied with mojsture, but avoid over- 
watering those placed in 6-inch pots. Where 
smaH pots are used it is an excellent plan to 
plunge them in the bed to minimise watering. 
When well rooted detach the young plants. 
and stand them on a bed of ashes in a shel- 


tered position for a few days. Ay fxP- 
Plums self fertile 
(Bury).—An examination of the Plums 


which you mention has, so far as we know, 
not been made, but it is more than likely 
that on further reseach some of them may pe 
found to be self fertile, and that therefore 
you should have no difficulty in cross fertilisa- 
tion if you plant these eight varieties, 


border is the best for this planting. 
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Lettuce for autumn and winter 


UGUST is a good time to prepare for 
autumn and winter supply. At the date 
named I would advise two liberal sow- 
ings, as though an advocate for sowing little 
and often later on, to be successful, seed must 
be sown sufficiently early to allow the seed- 
lings to get large enough before the days ge 
too short. The earlier sowing will furnisl 
material well into October, and the latter 
provide for the winter. The first sowing 
should be made on an east or west border, 
The ground should be in good condition, and 
if hot, dry weather follows water freely. Sow 
thinly in drills 12 inches to 15 inches apart. 
By sowing in drills transplanting is mucf 
more readily done, as then the seedlings car 
be lifted with plenty of fibrous roots without 
injury. Plants from this sowing will do well 
in an open position. Give a generous root 
run and dress the surface with wood-ashes 
and soot previous to planting. Allow ample 
room between the rows, so that the hoe can 
be used freely during the early stages 0; 
growth. The second sowing may be ma 
from the 1oth to the 2oth of this month, a 
cording to the locality. Sow on a south or 
south-west border, and as soon as the seed. 
lings are large enough plant them out, as the 
time will be none too long to get good plants 
for the winter supply. If the soil is light 
tread it well previous to sowing. A sout 
As regards varieties, there is a good choice, 
and the best autumn Cos variety is Sutton’s 
Intermediate or Little Gem. This is a splen- 
did frame or house variety, as it takes up so 
little room and is also very hardy. The 
older Hicks’ Hardy Cos is still good, also 
Eclipse. Of Cabbage varieties there is a 
wide choice, and all of them reliable. Stand. 
well is excellent, and Giant is a fine autumn 
variety for early use. Others, such as Vic 
toria, Hardy Green, Hardy Dutch, 
Stanstead Park, are also good. I prefe 
these for frame work to the Hardy Hammer 
smith, which is of great value for plantin 
at the foot of a warm wall, sheltering in 
severe weather. To this also may be added 
the Bath or Brown Cos and Brown Sugar 
loaf. M..C. Rae 
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Tomatoes under glass 


Opinions will always vary as to the desi 
ability of defoliating Tomatoes under gla 
Exuberant leafage is undoubtedly due to 
fact that compost of a too rich nature is gi 
to the roots in their initial stages. When 1 
former days Tomatoes were put out in com 
paratively poor soil, and only fed after % 
couple of trusses of fruit were set, there wa 
not, so far as I remember, the same stro 
growth of foliage. There can be no dou 
however, under modern treatment, that if 
foliation be.not overdone the practice does 
harm, and it permits the sun to assist in rip 
ing up the fruits in seasons such as this a 
the two preceding ones have been. Feed 
requires judgment, for if it be overdone th 
fruits are liable to crack. White-fly, the bam 
of the Tomato grower, ought to be k 
down as far as it is possible to do so. : 
Kirk. 


Lettuce Henderson’s New York 


Not for the first time I bear testimony t 
the good qualities of this fine Lettuce. I 
dry season it does not bolt, in a wet and 
year it is not checked. Even in its you 
stages the leaves are green and crisp. W. 
full grown the heart blanches perfectly 
the quality is undeniable. I consider i 
most profitable Lettuce of the cathe type. 

IRK. 
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HOUGH it is an ‘‘ out-of-season ’’ sub- 
ject, it may be of interest to readers to 
hear of the Primulas at Everton Grange, 
Lymington, the seat of Colonel and Mrs. 
i Here all the stronger-growing 
varieties grow luxuriantly; in fact, I do not 
_ recollect having seen a finer show anywhere 
than I did in 1923 at Everton Grange. This 
_ year they were very fine, but leather jackets 
had done a good deal of damage. 
many interesting plants in the garden, but, 
as I am writing about Primulas I must leave 
them, except to mention a marvellous show 
-of St. Brigid Anemones, raised, I believe from 
seed. They were worth a long journey to 
see. Now for the Primula garden. Cross- 
_ ing the lawn to the pond, which is fed by an 
‘ apparently never-failing stream, one crosses 
over to an ideal Primula garden, moist and 
shady, and naturally drained by the stream. 
“It would never get dry, however, by the look 
of it. Here were masses of the taller-grow- 
ing Primulas. P. pulverulenta was, I think, 
‘the finest; one solid mass of bloom on 
»stems rising to over 3 feet and flowers of 
» wonderful size and form and foliage like a 
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3 I. P. chionantha 


. with sulphur-yellow farina 


There are - 


Heads of cream-white flowers, stems covered 
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Primulas at Everton Grange 


An account of an ideal Primula garden that ts moist and shady 
and naturally drained by a stream 


Savoy Cabbage. PP. helodoxa grew more 
luxuriantly than, | have seen it before, and 
many stems were over 4 feet, but I think this 
plant is inclined to look leggy, whereas P. 
pulverulenta does not. P. Lissadell Hybrid 
filled two big beds, a gorgeous mass of 
orange-scarlet, and nothing can compare with 
this plant for a mass effect. A mass of P. 
Sikkimensis which scented the air was show- 
ing how well it liked its home. P. vittata, 
which I think is a better plant than P. 
secundiflora, was throwing up stems nearly 
as thick as a pencil, and one might almost 
describe it as a purple Sikkimensis. This 
plant dies down to an evergreen tuft in 
winter and seems fairly perennial, but as it 
seeds so freely it is easily reproduced. Some 
P. Beesiana and its hybrids, with P. 
Bulleyana, which show a good range of 
colour, P. rosea, some P. capitata, and P. 
Wardii were others I noted in smaller quanti- 
ties. P. Bullevana was just coming into 
flower, and its hybrids showing some wonder- 
ful orange shades. The hybrids between P. 
Bullevyana and P. Beesiana are worth grow- 
ing for the great range of colour. With P. 


2. P. helodoxa 
The Glory of the Marsh Primrose, bearing 
stems 3 to 4 ft. high, with 6 to 10 whorls of 
bright golden-yellow fragrant flowers 
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Bulleyana as seed parent the colour is more 
of yellow and orange shades; with P. 
Beesiana as seed parent the colours run from 
purple, mauve, canming, rose, to pink and 
many intermediate shadeS/ / ( Passing /from 
this garden along the stream‘ dége/oame to 
masses of P. japonica in’ various siddes. 
Many of these are very old piants,/ coming / 
up year after year. Further along they have 
seeded themselves in thousands in the gravel 
path. Lower down the stream there is a 
really glorious show of P. japonica hybrids 
with foliage like Cabbages, and the hundreds 
and hundreds of flower-spikes make a great 
show. - 

The one drawback is the attack by leather- 
jackets, which spoil the effect of beds. The 
damage they do is not noticed until the plants 
have been ruined, and except for catching the 
grub there is no remedy beyond replanting 
the beds after dressing them with some soil 
fumigant. This pest seems particularly 
partiai to these Primulas. As so many seed- 
lings appear in the gravel paths it is possible 
the leatherjacket may not relish burrowing 
in such hard material. I am trying, this 
season, how a lot of fine gravel dug into my 
beds will answer. It. may prevent some 
damage. Always kill Daddy-long-legs; it” 
means so many less leather jackets. 

There is much to see in the garden at 
Everton, ‘but the Primula garden is worth 
a long journey. ls 





As . 7 THREE HARDY PRIMULAS FOR WOODLAND PLANTING , 


8. P. sikkimensis 
The Sikkim Cowslip, flowers clear 
soft yellow 
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when shown by G. W. Loder, 


Notes from a Cornish garden 


. gel? Sunday, I have, for the sake of 

example, been to church, and there heard 

the reading of the egregious prayer for 
fair weather. Now, it was fine at the time, 
but after lunch heavy and persistent rain 
began, so I changed into shooting kit and 
spent the rest of the day disentangling, with 
a kitchen fork, the matted roots of three 
boxes of Rhododendron seedlings with intent 
to plant them out to-morrow. And, by the 
way, a kitchen fork is an admirable weapon 
for the purpose, and in really wet weather a 
broken box placed on the greenhouse floor 
provides quite a good seat, whilst the whole 
business is conducive to thought, not always 
so readily attained .in the open owing to the 
attentions of the ubiquitous house-fly. 

This being so, it struck me that for my 
own selfish ends this weather was exactly 
suited, in that it excused me from playing 
lawn tennis, and enabled me to plant out 
seedlings throughout’ the summer. with 
reasonable hope of success. But not un- 
naturally 9,~ wo\dot ~=are full of complaints 
and assertions that this is the worst summer 
on record. And I remembered that I had 
somewhere read that storms and other in- 
different atmospheric conditions were often 
caused by bad vibrations of human thought, 
and it seemed that if this were true it was 
possible that we were only getting what we 
deserved. Also that if instead of the afore- 
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(‘Gardening Illustrated” 
Hoheria populnea lanceolata from New Zealand, flowers silvery white 
Awarded First Class Certificate at the R.H S. meeting on 12th inst. 


photograph 


Esq.,. Wakehurst Place, Sussex 

said prayer for fair weather the parsons and 
politicians were to abstain from fomenting 
sect and class hatred the summer might im- 
prove. Rather let them preach tolerance, a 
changed point of view and unconditional 
love as.recommended in that wonderful book, 
‘The Initiate,’’ and conditions would be 
better both as regards social conditions and 
the weather! 

And here I take the opportunity of advising 
all gardeners of a philosophic turn of mind 
to read this book, though J quite realise that 
some of them will think me mad and the 
writer madder. 

So I sat for some hours and dealt with 
Rhododendron 19544 Forrest, one of the 
oreotrephes section, and marked with three 
crosses in ‘the field notes, which betokens a 
plant more than usually good. Then the 
question arose as to how many plants werg 
to be kept. Dire necessity, the result of my 
misdeeds in. this or former incarnations, 
renders it necessary for me to sell my surplus 
plants, though I should infinitely prefer to 
give them away. So the question is an im- 
portant one. ‘More plants, of course, mean 
more work, but, on the other hand, a much 
wider distribution is ensured, and they reach 
many more gardens and gladden the hearts 
of many more people than they would do if I 
could follow my own inclinations. Also the 
operator has the opportunity of acquiring the 
much-needed virtue of patience almost as 
effectually as in the days when he spent his 


_ing as never before. Ry auriculatum is 
flowering magnificently, and -so is R.7 
-Ungernii, and already the dwarf spp. 
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time fly-fishing on a narrow stream villain- ~ 
ously overgrown on both banks. But enough 
of philosophy. The wet season has resulted © 
in the most abnormal amount of weeds, and 
my nurseries are so smothered that the seed- — 
lings are all cut invisible. ©On the other 7 
hand, there has been little or no watering to © 
be done, and the Rhododendrons are flourish- 


saluenense, calostrotum, and hippophaoides-~ 
have begun their second display. J 

{ have just been through Mr. Cox’s excel- ~ 
lent little book on the genus, with much ap- 7 
preciation. There are, indeed, a few mis- § 
takes. Jor instance, R. apodectum is not—_ 
in this garden at any rate—‘‘ deep rose to 


crimson,’ but orange, the flowers being 
aimost identical with those of R. dichro- © 
anthum,. though produced some three weeks 7 


earlier, and the leaf is different. Nor, in 
my opinion, does he do full justice to the 
beauty of R. Augustini. But, after all, ® 
tastes differ; and, indeed, it would be a dull © 
world if they did not. Anyhow, the book is ~ 
well worth getting, and should be a real help — 
to those for whom it is intended. 
‘* PETER THE HERMIT.” 


Hoheria populnea 


HIS New Zealand shrub, which received’) 
an Award of Merit on November sth 
1912 (its variety, H. p. lanceolata, 
ceiving a First-class Certificate from the) 
Royal Horticultural Society on August 12, 
1924, when shown by Mr. Loder), has been | 
grown in this country for a good many years, 
but it is even now an uncommon plant. The | 
reason of this is doubtless to ia great extent | | 
due to the fact that it is hardy only in par-) 
ticularly favoured districts, the specimens © 
shown in 1912 having come from the) 
Countess of Ilichester’s garden at Abbotsbury. | 
Hoheria belongs to the Mallow family © 
and bears a certain amount of. resemblance | 
to Plagianthus Lyalli, another some-~ 
what better-known shrub from. the oa 
district. It forms a branched shrub, the 
flowers, which are freely borne in small, 
loose clusters, being white, in the shape of a 
‘fine-pointed star, and nearly 1 inch in dia-— 
meter. The fact that it blooms Jate in the” 
season is decidedly in its favour, as even in. 
districts where it is not hardy it might be” 
valuable as a shrub for ithe conservatory. ° 
In a native state it is said to be variable. 5 | 
It likes a rich, loamy soil, and is increased by — 
cuttings. It first flowered in the Trinity Coi-} 
lege Botanic Garden about the beginning of— 
this century. The variety H. p. “lanceolatay 
was the one certificated, while there is 
another, .H. p. angustifolia, in which the~ 
leaves are smaller and narrower. ; 
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Helianthemums 


Surely Helianthemums are rightly ee 
Sun Roses, for no shrub in the rock garden 

delights more in a sunny position than do- 
these. Flowers of a day they are, but so- 
freely do they bloom that they are a source of 
pleasure to countless numbers who gro’ 

them. We all know that, once planted in 
congenial quarters. where the shoots ca 

sprawl! on an overhanging ledge, they wil! go 
on for years, when established, with very 
little trouble beyond trimming them occasion- 

ally: What most people fail to recognise 1$_ 
the importance of being prepared in case of 
failure with very old plants that sometimes” 
do not endure a sharp winter, by growing on 
young plants which are readily struck fro 
cuttings after the blooming season, in sandy 
soil. Helianthemums often give a good ac 

count of themselves in gardens adjacent te 
the coast where the soil often is of th 
poorest. LEAHURST. 
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Waterside 


/ 
REES and bushes are indispensable em- 


bellishments to water. They are im- 
portant for concealing its real extent, 
besides producing light and shade. In plant- 


ing near water, however, we must not inter- 
tupt the best and most lengthened view of it, 
as seen from the house and the principal 
parts of the park; neither must we entirely 
shut out from view the whole of the ends or 
boundaries of the outward prominences, or 
some of those parts which project into the 
water. At the same time caution must be 
used not only to prevent the eve from catch- 
ing the various bends of the outline of water 
from any one point of view, but also to afford 
variety in ‘the grouping of the trees and 
shrubs; indeed, the whole planting must be 
so- effected as to leave the extent of the water 
undetected, and’even unimagined, from any 
one position. 


The following may be named as suitable 
for planting in the neighbourhood of water : 
The Alder, kept low by occasional cutting, 
makes a fine fringe, and forms a strong 
darrier for the margins of water, when the 
urrent is liable to wash away its banks. 
The common Whitethorn, Bramble, Wild 
IRose, Red Dogwood, Honeysuckle, Black- 
thorn, and Quinces are also very suitable. 
frees. best adapted for positions nearest the 
Water, where the ground is liable to be moist, 
should consist of the common Alder, various 
sinds of Willow, Alnus cordifolia, Norway 
spruce, deciduous Cypress, Hemlock Spruce, 
the various Crab Apples, the Sitka Spruce, 
Bamboos, and the Norway \Spruce. Such 
irees are aiso quite proper for the islands, but 
in order that the roots may not lodge too 
fnuch in the water the parts of the is!and to 
foe planted should be raised irregularly, or in 
a natural manner, with stones, roots, sods, 
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Trees and Shrubs - 


etc., mixed with suitable soil, a few feet 
higher than the level of the water. 

Amongst ‘the jJarger trees employed, not 
exactly for fringing the margin, but at a 
moderate distance from the water, the Wych 
Elm is the most elegant, and should always 
be planted in extensive places; its elegant 
massive twigs and pendent branches entitle 
it, above all other large trees, to this distinc: 
tion. Poplars should be given a-place, in- 
cluding the Lombardy, of which two or three 
may be planted so as to rise out of the midst 
of masses of other trees. Some of the Ameri- 
can Marsh trees are verv pretty by water, in 
particular one known as the Tupelo (Ny ssa 


sylvatica), lovely in colour in autumn. The 
wild Guelder Rose should also be given a 
piace. G. 


Forsythia suspensa 


I have observed how well this variety has 
flowered during the past season in many 
different kinds of soil and in every aspect. 
The best specimen was flowering against a 
white cottage wall without any foliage as a 
background. In other instances the plants 
were grown as standards and bushes, and as 
coverings to pergolas and pillars. I like this 
variety as a standard among other early 


spring-flowering subjects where there is 
ample foliage nearby. To get a satisfactory 


standard the young plant should be trained 


to a stout stake to the required height, then 
pruned and side shoots reserved, which will, 
in future years, form a fine head. The de- 


pending young shoots, some several feet in 
length, look ch narmin’g, covered almost their 
entire ‘length with golden flowers 

Directly the flowers have faded, the 
pruning should be done, so that the resultant 
voung shoots should have a long season in 
which to grow and mature. Specimens on 


. Summertime by the pond in the Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh 


Atlantic to the 
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walls should not be too severely pruned, nor 
should all shoots be tied or nailed to the sur- 


face, only the larger branches. | Then the 
flowering ones will haiey;down gracefully 
and show, to better advantage, the flowers 


they bear. It is just the sz ame as’ re gards the 
pruning of standards and pillar yspeciraenst 
Some Shoots should ‘be left, while Others are 


cut back hard to form spurs similar, almost, 
to those of the Grape vine. An annual sur- 
face mulch, in. May, of fibrous loam and 


rotted manure in equal proportions has a 

very beneficial effect on the new growths and 

the quality of the flowers the following spring. 
HantTs. 


Regal Lilies of remarkable size 


At Roger Williams Park, Providence, 
Rhode Island, during the first week of July I 
saw in full bloom the grandest display of the 
Regal Lily that I have seen in any public 
garden or park. Thousands of plants 
among low shrubs, in herbaceous and mixed 
borders, formed clusters large and small, and 
here and there broad masses of bloom. The 
rigid wire-like stems, anywhere from 2 feet 
to 5 feet tall, carried, unaided, a wealth of 
fragrant, yvellow-throated  chalices. On 
several stems as many as 25 flowers, each 
perfect and of maximum size, were counted. 
On three stems arising from one bulb | 
counted 46 blooms. The superintendent told 
me that there was one stem that bore 28 
blossoms. 

It is now 13 vears since the Regal Lily 
came to us from the austere region of the 
Chino-Thibetan bordertand. Its vigour, 
hardiness, and ease of culture have captivated 
all. It is now known in gardens from the 
Pacific seaboards and is every- 
where spoken of with praise. Wnquestion- 
ably it is destined to be the great garden Lily 
of its class. E. H. WItson. 

—In Horticulture. 





[Photograph by R, Adams 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Nerines 
HE d'therént Nerines form a bright fea- 
‘ture ‘in  ¢he greenhouse during the 
autumn. There is now a goodly number of 


new varieties, many of which have had their 
merits recognised by the Royal Horticultural 
Society within the last two decades. As, 
however, it takes a long time to work up a 
stock from a single plant, but few of these 
¢an be obtained from the ordinary trade 
sources. For general use one of the best is 
Nerine curvifoli ia, more generally known as 
N. Fothergilli major. With reasonable treat- 
ment this can be depended upon to flower 
year after year. It is most satisfactory when 
the bulbs are allowed to remain undisturbed 
for years; in fact, till they are tightly wedged 
together. Such being the case, it is evident 
that the soil must ‘be of a good, lasting 
nature, that will not decay guickly. The 
main portion of the potting compost must 
consist of loam, lightened to the necessary 
extent by rough silver sand. If the loam is 
of a heavy, adhesive nature it may be 
lightened by the addition of a little peat or 
leaf-amoul d, but in ordinary soils this is not 
necessary. The drainage, too, must be good. 
Complaints are by no means infrequent. that 
Nerines do not flower well, and this can 
generally be traced to their being given the 
wrong treatment. It must be borne in mind 
that, after flowering, the plants make their 
growth, hence they must during the winter 
be assigned a good, light position in the 
greenhouse, and “enough water given to keep 
the soil fairly moist. So treated, they will 
continue to grow steadily through tthe win- 
ter, and more rapidly when the days 
lengthen. Then, as spring advances, the 
leaves turn yellow, and ultimately die off. 
The pots containing the bulbs must then be 
given a position fully exposed to the sun, 
and water withheld. ‘Towards the latter part 
of August, as a rule, the tips of the flower- 
spikes, which make ‘their appearance before 
the leaves, may. be detected. As soon as 
these are seen, the pot or pots should be 
soaked in a pail of water, as it will be im- 
possible to moisten the soil by ordinary 
watering. After this the spikes and flowers 
will rapidly develop. During the growing 
Latins an occasional dose of. diquid-manure 
vill be beneficial. KAR. W: 


Growing Gloxinias 


I shall be glad. if you will publish some 
notes as to the growing of Gloxinias. 
J. LAMBERT. 


[A few years ago a good deal of time was 
spent in raising Gloxinias from leaves. Not 
only was this a tedious and slow business, 
but it also entailed a great deal- of labour. 
The plants’ producing the then requisite 
leaves were usually three or four years old 
and were grown on till flowering was nearly 
over, to be then cut up for propagating. A 
large leaf was often made into three cuttings. 
This system is very little in vogue now, as 
the strain of seeds now to be had renders this 
leaf-propagation one of the things of the 
past, as unnecessary as it is undesirable. 

An ordinary packet of 'Gloxinia or Begonia 
seed contains a great number, and if. this 
were more often realised it w ould be almost 
impossible for anyone to- sow ithem all’in a 
6-inch pot.. For such a number of seeds four 
or six such pots or two pans would be much 
better. Particularly is this the case if the 
seeds are quite fresh. The pots must be well 
drained and nearly filled with a good sandy 
soil, and given a thorough soaking of water 
three or four hours before the seeds are sown. 
Frequently seeds of small size are lost 
through watering after sowing. In raising 
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[Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
Hollyhock Lady Baily 
Flowers full-double pink and over 6 ins. across 


the seedlings a brisk stove temperature is 
better than a sharp bottom-heat, as this all 
too often dries the soil below. If placed on 
bottom-heat' a moderate temperature is best, 
and then good seeds will germinate freely. 
Cover the seed-pots with a sheet of heavily- 
shaded glass, examining and wiping it daily 
till the seeds appear. From this time it is 
simply a question of transplanting the seed- 
lings as soon as large enough into boxes or 
pans, and from these latter firstly put them 
into 4-inch pots, and, when ready, shift into 
6-inch or 7-inch pots to flower in. It is not 
necessary in the culture of free-growing 
subjects to give a plant three or four different 
sizes of pots in the short space of four 
months; indeed, to shift a plant into a pot 
one size larger is often a dangerous. proceéd- 
ing, as the roots are frequently badly 
damaged in putting in fresh soil, and in the 
case of Gloxinias the leaves as well was. the 
roots must be considered. To keep. the 
former in good condition it will be found 
best to pot into the flowering size as soon as 
the leaves reach the margin of the smaller 
pot. If this be done with care little damage 
will ensue, either to leaves or roots, though-a 
little extra care will be needful in such cases 
in watering till the plants are growing 
freely. A suitable mixture is one of loam, 
leaf-mould, a little—say one-sixth—of very 
short manure, a similar proportion of peat, 
with a free addition of sand. ‘This, with a 


warm greenhouse and shaded from the sun, 


ought to suit them well.—A. G.], 


Mignonette, winter flowering 


_ Where required for winter flowering a sow- 
ing of the variety Machet may well be made 


~should therefore ‘be sown in pots in which 
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at the present time, being followed by a suc 
cessional sowing next month. ‘The seedlings 
do not like being disturbed and the seed 


the plants are intended to flower. Use clean 
receptacles ; 5 inch or 6 inch are the most use= 
ful and afford ample drainage. The compost 
should consist of good rich loam, very little 
leaf-soil, and sufficient lime rubble to keep it 
open. Place the seed- -pots in a cool frame and 
shade until germination takes place, when 
the seedlings should be thinned to three or 
four in each pot. Ae Pe 


THE FLOWER GARDEN 
Double-flowered Hollyhocks | 


T is seldom that we see Hollyhocks so 

well grown as those shown at a recent 

meeting of the Royal Horficultural Society 
by Messrs. James Vert and Sons, Saffron 
Walden. All of the varieties shown were 
double flowered, the flowers being remark- 
able for their exceptional size, perfect form, 
and great range of colour, including bright 
salmon, deep maroon, sulphur- yellow, ae | 
various shades of red, ‘pink, to purple and 
crimson. 

The plant here illustrated is typical of all 
the varieties there. The flowers were in- 
tensely double and the plants were all strong 
growing and clean in growth. The variety 
Lady Baily has good, full-double, pink 
blooms measuring over 6 inches across and of 
a good pleasing pink, such as only the 
double-flowered Hollyhock can produce. Ir 
many ways this variety reminded us of Pall. 
ing Belle, that lovely double pink Hollyhock 
that has been grown with marked success a’ 
Kew for a number of years. 






























Lifting and dividing Lilies 
The Madonna Lily (L. candidum) and it 
various forms, including. the Nankeen Lil 
(L. testaceum) may now be lifted and divide 
where fresh plantations are desirable, am 
where new bulbs are required they should b 
secured without delay. A well-drained am 
deeply-dug soil is what this old favourite re 
quires and a position exposed to sunshine 
Hundreds of clumps of beautiful flowers o 
this Lily were. to be seen in the cottage gar 
dens in Kent, between Tunbridge Wells an 
Maidstone, during the month of July, bu 
always in full sunshine, EE. M3 
Crocus species 
The Crocus.species are useful for plantin, 
in the rock garden, providing endless de 
light during the dullest time of the year 
They should be planted with as little delay a 
possible. F rom the numerous species, forms 
and varieties ‘a selection can be made whie 
will provide a floral feast from early Seg 
tember up to the advent of their ‘Dute 
brethren, which. latter appear coarse an 
bloated by comparison with the.former, tha 
which nothing could be more dainty ra 
lovely. These only need to be better know 
to be used generally in rock gardens, large ¢ 
small, and “they are obtainable from Englis 
nurserymen. They should be planted in th 
sunniest position ‘to ensure the \ thoroug 
ripening of the corms. If the soil is at a 
on the heavy side it should be lightened b 
the addition of leaf-soil, sand, or old morta) 
rubble. In light soils of a sandy: nature the 
should be planted 5 inches or 6 inches dee 
in medium soils 3 inches to 4 inches. Iti 
good plan to put a layer of clean, sharp “a 
under the corms when planting to ens 
them against rotting, especially in s 
which are retentive. “ 
If it is desired to have a carpet over 
corms it must be of a kind which will tf 
smother and thus prevent the full growth 
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ripening of the foliage. A sharp look-out 
Reust be kept for mice, as they find the corms 
with unerring instinct, no matter how deeply 
_they are planted. From the following species 
a selection can be made to give a display 
from September to the end of March with 
scarcely a break :—C. zonatus, C. cancellatus 
_and its varieties, C. pulchellus, C. speciosus, 
C. nudiflorus, C. asturicus, C. Salmannii, 
-C. medius, C. byzantinus, C. sativus and its 
“varieties and lovely forms, C. caspius, C. 
longiflorus, C. Clusii, C. laevigatus, C. 
ochroleucus, C. vitellinus, (C. marathonisius, 
_C. Imperati, C. suaveolens, C. chrysanthus, 
C. biflorus, C. Tommasinianus, C. Heuffeli, 
iC. ‘Olivieri, C. Korolkowi, C. ‘Sieberi, C. 
Malyi, C. versicolor, C. candidus, and C. 
aureus. C.-SaG: 


Borders of June flowers 


HE photograph was taken quite 10 days 
too. soon to show the effect of a double 
border of June flowers, for the Irises 
were barely in bloom, the Lupins had not 
risen to their full height, and the masses of 
the fine purple Cranesbill (Geranium ‘iberi- 
cum) were only as yet in bud. Where space 
allows, such a border is well worth planting. 
Densely flowered bushes of Olearia Gunniana 
go charmingly with the pink China Rose 
and the fine white Oriental Poppy. 
colouring then passes to the pale yellow of 
‘Iris flavescens and a yellow hybrid Lupin, 
leading to the full deep yellow of Iris aurea 
} and a bright yellow bush of Golden Privet; 
then again passing to white Irises, Geranium 
} ibericum, and a front planting of Nepeta. 
On the other side come Irises of the Squalens 
} type—red-purple and smoky-yellow—in a 
} groundwork of the reddish — satin-lustred 
‘leaves of Heuchera Richardsoni, passing to 
the quiet pink Iris Queen of the May, and 
again China Roses and white Lupins. The 
} borders are enclosed by a hedge of Yew to 
‘the left and at the end, and on the right by 
another of flowering shrubs, chiefly Guelder 
‘Rose and Ribes. Such an arrangement of 
_ June flowers should be done on a larger scale, 
the better to have the plants in more 
“ample groups, and to admit of the placing 
‘of other fine things whose use was forbidden 
by the restricted area of the space available. 
a eal} 
i Propagating Violas 
a Where quantities of named varieties of 
‘these popular flowers are required a start 
‘must now be made with their propagation. 
Do not use the ends of the old flowering 
"growths, as these rarely make good plants, 
but choose those cuttings which may be seen 
oming from the base of the plants. I prefer 
hese to be from 3 inches to 4 inches in 
length, and instead of dibbling them into 
lines in frames I use boxes 2 feet by 1 foot 
‘by 3 inches deep filled with sandy soil and 
place them in closed, cool frames until root- 
action takes place, when the boxes are stood 
in a sheltered position in the open and thus 
‘the frame becomes available for other pur- 
poses, 
_ Any plants which do not show signs of 
developing basal growths may be en- 
ouraged to do so if the old flowering wood 
is cut hard back. Where Pelargoniums, 
Verbenas, Marguerites, and other tender, 
ft-wooded plants are grown a start must 
e made with their propagation, inserting the 
Cuttings in pots and pans filled with sandy 
soil. Water sparingly, otherwise serious 
amping will arise, and many of the cuttings 
ill be lost. Thin out annuals and remove 
‘those which have passed their flowering 
| Stage, taking care to save a few seeds of any 
| of the varieties difficult to procure in the 
| trade. Stake late-flowering Lilies before 
| the spikes get damaged by rough winds, and 
out the old spent growths of 


/ * 
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Wichuraiana Roses in order that the strong 
young wood now being developed may get 
the full benefit of air and sunshine. 

: EE. MarkHaM. 


Hardy plant borders 


The time is not now far away when we 
may expect the equinoctial gales, and in order 
to make certain that tall herbaceous plants 
do not suffer it is advisable to look through 
the borders and to give all the taller plants 
another tie in, and where needful to reinforce 
the present stakes. The Michaelmas Daisies 
to be really effective should now be thinned 
out considerably. Some of the Helianthus 
family, too, are better when treated in a 
similar way, notably that rather exuberant 
sort, Miss Mellish. Personally, I consider 
the latter variety more suitable for the edge 
of.a shrubbery than for the herbaceous border, 
but if kept erect it is pleasing anywhere. 
Notes of undesirable combinations or of over- 
crowding should now be taken with a view 
to alterations during the early winter. 


W. McG. 
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the middle of June and last for several weeks. 
The dainty, Lily-like flowers, nodding on 
their stems, are particularly handsome, and 
the flowers keep well when cut. 

When cold weather comes/the pots or tubs 
may be removed to a cellar which /ig not 
visited by frost, and need receive no further 
attention until the next spring unless the 
cellar is very dry, in which case an occa- 
sional light watering will be needed. Of 
course, the tops die down. The bulbs in- 
crease readily, and when a pot or a tub be- 
comes well filled the offsets may be removed 
and a new planting made.— Horticulture. 


Sweet Williams 


At one time these were to be found in every 
cottage garden, but a disease appeared some 
years back entirely wiping out whole colonies. 
Hybridists have evidently raised a more 
robust plant able to withstand our climatic 
conditions as of yore. Not only have they 
added robustness, but decided as well as 
variable colours too diverse to classify here, 





Borders of June flowers at Munstead Wood 


The Zephyr Flowers 


There are various forms of Zephyranthes 
or Zephyr Flowers which can be grown in 
the Northern States, but none of which are 
hardy enough to remain out of doors 
throughout the winter. In the Middle and 
Southern States they can be planted in a 
border and will winter safely. Amateurs 
who order these bulbs from the catalogues 
without much knowledge of their habits are 
very likely to plant them in the open ground. 
They can be grown this way, but it is a very 
much better plan to grow them in large pots 
or small tubs. They will flower better and 
are easier to care for when autumn comes. 

If potted up the bulbs should have their 
tops just below the surface of the soil, 
although they should go into the ground 
several times their own depth if planted in 
the border. It is always best to use at least 
six or eight bulbs together in order to get an 
adequate effect. The bulbs are not very par- 
ticular as to soil, but do best in a fairly rich, 
sandy loam, to which a little pulverised sheep 
manure or well-rotted stable manure has 
been added. They come into bloom about 


can be had from a packet of seed. Beside 
this, there are several named varieties of de- 
lightful colour. Those who have no. con- 
venience for sowing under glass in spring 
need not lose heart, as seed sown up to early 
August out of doors will provide plants for 
next summer’s flowering. The plants must 
receive the best attention as regards sowing, 
transplanting while quite small and before 
crowding each other, watering when neces- 
sary, and keeping the soil constantly stirred 
between the plants, eventually moving with 
good balls of soil attached to the position 
allotted for flowering. Those that cannot go 
in for seedlings may divide their old plants in 
the autumn, selecting pieces that have a little 
root, and where Carnations or Pinks thrive 
Sweet Williams are sure to be a success. 


James MAYNE. 


Black spot on Roses 


(H. Edward).—Spraying next year before 
the disease shows itself with Bordeaux mix- 
ture would lessen the attack if it did not stop 
it. All prunings and dead leaves should be 
carefully gathered up and burned. 
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TATE 


Southern Counties 
Hardy frat’ 


\Rarly Apples lose much of their value when 
stored for any length of time, and for this 
reason should ‘be sent to the kitchen or table 
direct from the trees. ‘Woolliness and loss of 
flavour are the results of storing. Some of 
the Codlins are carrying heavy crops, and 
the largest fruits should be the first to be 
used, and thus encourage the swelling of the 
smaller Apples. Birds are very troublesome 
among such kinds as White Transparent and 
Emneth Early, and in the case of small trees 
netting must be resorted to. Watch early 
Pears, such as Citron des Carmes, Beurré 
Goubault, Beurré Giffard, Doyenné d’Ete, 
and Precoce de Trevaux, as these mature very 
quickly and must be gathered a little in ad- 
vance of complete ripeness. Jargonelle, 
however, should be taken direct from tree to 
table 'to have this delicious old Pear at its 
best. .Even at this stage it is difficult to pre- 
vent much damage from birds, which pick 
holes in the fruits near the stalk and thus 
cause decay. Remove the old canes from 
Perpetual-fruiting Raspberries where not 
already done, as the newly-made growths are 
now fruiting freely and will continue the sup- 
ply well into November if the weather is at 
all favourable. Apply copious supplies of 
water to trees on hot walls carrying heavy 
crops and svringe the Peaches freely each 
evening in order to keep red-spider and thrips 
at bay. Keep the growths of Peaches and 
Figs from becoming too dense at this season, 
otherwise a lot of unripened and fruitless 
wood will result. Wasps are the cause of a 
considerable amount of damage, and it is ad- 
visable 'to be prepared with a stock of wasp 
destrover in order that a nest may be dealt 
with immediately it is discovered. 


Melons 


The liast batch should now be setting the 
fruits and must be given every encourage- 
ment in the way of a brisk temperature and 
liberal feeding if a well-finished crop is to be 
secured. Should the weather set in wet and 
sunless and the temperature fall below 70 
degs. the hot-water pipes must be employed. 
Admit sunlight to ripening fruits by drawing 
the leaves aside, and in this instance less 
atmospheric moisture should be the rule. 
Melons ripening in cold frames must be 


watered with extreme care and all fruits 
raised off the soil. 
Gladiolt 


These showy flowers are now appearing 
and must be given support in the form of 
light stakes. Care should be taken not to 
drive the pointed stakes through the corms. 
Sow seeds now of Coreopsis grandiflora for 
blooming next year and prick out Canter- 
bury Bells 3 inches apart. 


Runner Beans 


These should not be permitted to remain 
upon the plants after they have become too 
large for kitchen use, otherwise the flowers 
will fail to set. Late-sown Carrots, Beet, 
Turnips, and Kohl Rabi should be thinned 
without delay and stakes applied to the Peas 
sown the last week in July, as these are 
growing vigorously. 


Potatoes 


In this district disease has been rather seri- 
ous, and all plots affected by it will be 
relieved of their haulm, and such varieties as 
are ready will be lifted immediately. 

E. MARKHAM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


WEEK’S WORK 


, Saw 
Midland Counties 

Strawberries in pots 

Runners required for forcing should now 
be sufficiently advanced for transferring to 
their fruiting-pots. Use clean pots, atford 
ample drainage, and pot firmly, A suitable 
compost consists mainly of good turfy loam, 
some well-decayed manure, and a sprinkling 
each of soot, wood-ashes, and bone-meal. 
When potted stand the plants on a bed of 
ashes in a position sheltered from wind, but 
fully exposed to sun and air. Care must be 
exercised in watering until the roots become 
established in the fresh compost. Benefit 
will be derived from spraying in the evening 
with the syringe. 


Hardy fruit 

Cut out the old canes of Raspberries and 
Loganberries as soon as the fruit has been 
gathered and continue to remove weakly 
growths. This will promote the formation 
of well-ripened canes. Continue to regulate 
the growth of autumn-fruiting Raspberries, 
removing the weakly canes and securing 
those retained to wires and stakes. As soon 
as the crops of bush fruit have been gathered 
cut away the old or useless wood and gener- 
ally thin out the growth as may be necessary 
to allow next season’s fruiting wood full ex- 
posure to light and air. 


WNerines 


The bulbs should now be thoroughly well 
ripened, and a gradual increase may be made 
in the water supply. Nerines should not be 
frequently disturbed, for the bulbs produce an 
abundance of flowers when thickly packed 
in the pots. However, when potting be- 
comes necessary it should be done before the 
flower-stems appear. For this purpose use 
good yellow loam with the addition of a 
little well-decayed leaf-soil and a fair amount 
of sharp silver sand. Pot the bulbs firmly 
and water with care until they become well 
established in the soil. 


Flower garden 

The present is a suitable time to make a 
sowing of annuals to provide a display in the 
flower border early next year. Where it is 
possible to do so the seed should be sown 
where it is to flower, especially on light soils. 
Sow thinly and thin the seedlings early to 
enable them to become strong and hard be- 
fore the winter overtakes them. 


Richardia africana ; 

Plants which have been retained in their 
pots during the resting period may now be 
shaken out and repotted. These are gross 
feeders and require a rich compost contain- 
ing a good sprinkling of well-decayed 
manure. When potted the plants may be 
placed in a cold frame, great care being 
exercised with watering until good growth 
has been made. Those which have been 
planted out for the summer may be lifted a 
little later on and potted into suitable re- 
ceptacles. When in full growth, with the 
pots nicely filled with roots, great benefit will ’ 
be derived by watering occasionally with 
liquid manure or soot water. 


Hoeing and weeding 
The recent heavy rains have caked the 
surface of the ground, and weeds have be- 
come troublesome. While drier weather con- 
ditions prevail the hoe should be kept in 
constant use to break up the surface soil of 
beds and borders and to keep weeds in check. 
A. J. Pope. 
— Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham. 
















































Scotland . 


Orchard-houses 
- Plums from the orchard-house, whether 
grown in pots or planted out, are superior 
alike in colour and flavour to those grown ~ 
out of doors. Trees in pots may now be 
placed outside, and the fruits from these will — 
succeed the crop from planted-out trees. The ~ 
current season’s growth should be pinched 
back before it becomes too hard, and until 
the fruits begin to ripen it is worth while to~ 
keep the syringe at work, Plums being, ~ 
notoriously, liable to attacks of aphides. ~ 
Nectarines, such «as Early Rivers and7> 
Cardinal, might be more largely grown in ~ 
orchard-houses, in which these two varieties 
succeed exceptionally ‘well. 


Herbaceous borders 

‘Notes taken at the present time may be 
valuable later where re-arranging or re-~ 
planting is to be done. Some of the older 
plants are still the most useful for supplying 
large quantities of cut flowers. Among these — 
are, of course, the Chrysanthemum maxi-~ 
mum family, the various forms of Stenactis, — 
the Sidalceas, Malva moschata, Heleniums,~ 
Scabiosa caucasica, the Gypsophilas, and 
many others. If the taller plants are in an 
exposed place it is desirable to secure them 
against the gales of autumn, and all plants” 
which have ceased to be effective ought to” 
have the spent flowers or the seed-pods— 
promptly removed. = 


Sweet Peas 
_ So far, the season has not been at all a) 
favourable one for Sweet Peas, and com- 
plaints are rife concerning yellow streak and 
bud-dropping. Both, of course, are directly 
caused by cold, wet weather. In many cases 
plants almost 6 feet in height have but a few 
blooms, but, given a period of warm weather, 
this fault will soon correct itself. Meantime 
an occasional light dressing of sulphate of) 
ammonia may be given, and this will give a 
fillip to the plants when the weather condi-, 
tions improve. Those who may be suffering 
from the yellow streak disease are advised 
to be cautious in respect of watering the 
plants with liquid-manure. 


Hardy fruit 

Fruit-picking, at this season, makes some 
demand upon the available time, and as crops 
are not so heavy as it was anticipated they” 
might be it will pay the grower to see that 
the brakes are efficiently netted, and that 
gathering is done as the crops become fit. 
‘This is especially the case as concerns Rasp= 
berries and Loganberries, which have 
suffered considerably from wet weathers 
Strawberry runners ought now to be cut from 
the plants which are to be retained for 
another season—the mulching material may 
be removed and the plantation given a 
thorough clean. Toward the end of the 
month the soil between the lines may be 
lightly forked up. 
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Vegetable garden 

The cold, sunless weather has affected 
French (Beans and Runner Beans rather ad- 
versely, and these should be encouraged in 
every possible way. The stems may be 
moulded up for a few inches in order to 
steady the plants, which sometimes snap at 
the ground-line during stormy or 
“weather. Lines of Peas from wh 
the crops have been gathered should 
cleared off at the earliest opportunity. 
the sowings of Cabbages and Onions 
should now have been made, and further 
sowings of Lettuces and of Endives should 
be attended to without delay. W.MeG,— 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. " 













































a he First Annual Show of the 
— London, Midland and Scottish 
_ Horticultural Society » 


a SPLENDID success’? was the 
A tribute one heard on all hands from 
the people who attended the first 
annual show of the London Midland and 
Scottish Horticultural. Society, held in. one 
of the shops of the Chief Mechanical En- 
gineer’s Department at Derby on Saturday, 
August oth. Although it has only been 
formed about 10 months the Society has dis- 
played considerable activity, and to-day em- 
braces stations as widely apart as Bradford 
in the north to Luton in the south. In the 
Midland Division there is a membership of 
1,200, while in the Federated Societies 
the number of members is 11,000. It is 
fortunate in having as its President the Chief 
General Superintendent of the Company, Mr. 
J. H. Follows, C.B.E., a gentleman who 
takes a very keen interest in horticulture and 
in the Society’s operations, and has en- 
couraged and fostered interest in gardening 
amongst members in the division by offering 
a challenge cup to the Branch winning the 
first prize for the best collection of vege- 
tables. This cup is to be held for one year. 

In opening the proceedings Mr. Follows 
briefly reviewed the history of the Society 
since its inception in the autumn of 1923; its 
subsequent rapid progress, and congratulated 
the competitors on the excellence of their ex- 
hibits and the enterprise they had displayed. 
Mr. Follows paid a well-deserved compliment 
to the arduous work of the Hon. Secretary, 
Mr. J. J. Hennessey, and the Vice-Chair- 
man, Mr. W. Wardman (Derby), who, with 
members of the Committee, had worked hard 
for the success of the show. He presented 
the President’s cup 
Leicester branch, who won the first prize for 
the best collection of vegetables. 

There were over 1,100 entries in the open 
and members’ classes. Sweet Peas and 
‘Gladioli were much in evidence, some excel- 
lent flowers being staged. Vegetables 
brought considerable competition, the splen- 
did quality of Runner Beans, Onions, Pota- 
toes, Leeks, and Cauliflowers, particularly 
those from Leicestershire, Northampton- 
shire, and Bedfordshire, being commented 
upon. Interesting exhibits of hardy flowers, 
‘as well as vases of annuals, were staged. 
Good collections of fruit were also forth- 
coming, Apples, Gooseberries, Raspberries, 
and Red and Black Currants being numer- 
‘ous. Mr. Wardman (Derby) had a miniature 
rock garden on view which he very deftly 
arranged, and was highly commended by the 
judges. It evoked considerable interest from 
the spectators. 
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o. creditable first - prize collection of 
"vegetables shown by Mr. Walker, of 


to members of the’ 


ON ad oo at the Derby L.M.S. Exhibition | 





The transformation of a paint-shop of the Railway Engineering Works, Derby. 
into a fairyland of flowers involved a considerable amount of labour 


The exhibition was enhanced by non-com- 
petitive collections of Roses staged by Messrs. 
Barron and Sons, Ltd., of Barrowash; 
Scabiouses from Messrs. Isaac House and 


_Son, Westbury; and a general collection of 


hardy flowers from the Garden Supplies, 
Ltd., Liverpool. The bandstand was beauti- 


fully decorated. with .Eulalias, Coleus, 
Cupressus, Brugmansias, and Nephrolepis 
kindly sent by Mr. J. H. Coley, Outwoods 


Gardens, Duffield. 

The Committee was pleased to welcome 
as visitors members of the Executive of the 
London, Liverpool, Manchester, and _ Bir- 
mingham Societies forming part of the 
L.M. & S. Co.’s Federation of Horticultural 
Societies. It is estimated that 5,000 persons 
passed into the show. A ‘‘ G.I.” medal was 
awarded to Mr. F. G. ‘Duffey, Leicester, who 
obtained the highest number of points in the 
flower classes by winning three firsts and 
five seconds in the flower classes. A hospital 
stall raised over £25 for local institutions, 
and the exhibitors gave freely of their pro- 
duce for the augmentation of the fund. 

The Committee acknowledges its indebted- 
ness to Sir Henry Fowler, K.B-E., and 
Messrs. Symes and Wooliscroft for the facili- 


ties given and to all who assisted in any way.. 


It is hoped during the winter to arrange a 
series of lectures on gardening subjects, to 
promote friendly competition by holding a 
spring show of bulbs and flowering plants, 
and to encourage and stimulate a desire for 
horticulture amongst employees on _ the 
L.M. & S. Railway system. W.DF. 


A visit to Prichard’s nurseries 
at Christchurch 
LL flower-lovers, and particularly those 


who are enthusiastic about hardy plants, 

would do well to pay a visit to Messrs. 
Prichard and Sons’ nurseries if they should 
happen to be in the neighbourhood of Christ- 
church during the summer. They will be as- 
sured of two things—a feast of floral 
splendour and a courteous welcome from one 
of the members of the firm. It is not easy to 
do justice, in the limited space at my dis- 
posal, to the many. interesting novelties 
which attracted my attention during the tour 
I made last week through the 21 acres which 
are devoted solely to the cultivation of 
flowering plants and shrubs. The brevity of 
my remarks, therefore, must not be taken as 
lack of appreciation for the numerous 


striking plants which it was my privilege to 
see in flower. 
Delphiniums were pre-eminently note- 
worthy, and the Messrs. Prichard are to be 
congratulated on their remarkable success 
with this flower. The colours mostly 
favoured by this firm are the more delicate 
shades of blue and mauve, although one of 
the most striking dark blues I have ever 
seen is their variety Profondeur. The spike 
is of huge size, beautifully formed, and the 
colour is of the deepest shade of Gentian. 
Other telling varieties are Nymph (pale 
creamy-white), Mrs. Walter Cummins 
(double, light blue), Mrs. Millicent Prichard 
(mauve, white eye), and The Chef (deep 
mauve-purple). In the bed of unnamed seed- 
lings I saw some productions which I am 
sure will create a stir when they find their 
way to the exhibition stand. Two new 
Campanulas are especially worth mentioning. 
These are C. Halli and C. R. B. Loder. The 
former is a snow-white variety of C. muralis 
and the latter is a dainty plant for the rock 


garden. It grows 6 inches to 8 inches high 
and produces numerous light blue semi- 
double flowers on erect wiry stems. Isobel 
is a fine sort in the carpatica section. Itisa 
rich violet variety. 

A large group of Lupin Downer’s De- 


light attracted attention on account of its 
rich crimson flowers. This is, I believe, the 
only variety of Lupin with flowers of this 
shade. Joan Bown is another striking 
novelty with tawny-yellow flowers flushed 
pink and shading to salmon-pink with age. 
I noted also some good things among the 


Heucheras. Pluie de Feu has large spikes of 
reddish-crimson biossoms, Edge Hall is a 
daintv pale pink, and Eden is a _ very 
free-flowering variety with feathery, pale 


coral-coloured spikes. The genus Kniphofia 
is exceptionally well represented at Christ- 
church, and the following Prichard varieties 
specially appealed to me :—July Scarlet (rich 
scarlet self, 5 feet), Magnifica (a bright 
combination a yellow and scarlet, 5 feet to 
6 feet), Riverslea Jewel (golden-yellow, upper 
portion rich ee 3 feet), Roval Standard 
(golden-yellow, upper portion glowing scarlet, 
3 feet), Rouge et Soufre (a grand tall variety, 
the lower flowers pale sulphur and the upper 
ones a fine contrasting red), and Lord 
Roberts (a dazzling self-scarlet variety, 4 
feet). 

The Astilbes were exceptionally attractive, 
and these appear to thrive abundantly in the 
rich alluvial soil of Christchurch. I made a 
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special note of Granat (crimson), Gloria 
(ruby-rose), Juno (pink), King Albert (white), 
Professor V. D. Wielen (white), and 
Solferino (purplish-red). I noticed also a 
very taking variety of Veronica maritima 
called Erika., It is a Heath-like plant with 
erect pink spikes.. V. cupressoides is another 
pleasing form resembling a small conifer. 
This reminds ‘me of a pretty dwarf conifer I 
saw growing on the rock garden. This was 
Cupressus Fletcheri. It has pale greyish- 
green foliage and looked very happy in its 
surroundings. A fine clump of . Inula 
Oculus-Christi I thought especially attrac- 
tive. It has golden-yellow flowers, and those 
who are looking for a good flower for cutting 
might well make a note of this species. Mr. 
Prichard tells me that it continues in bloom 
from June until well.on in the autumn. The 
varietal forms of Sedum spurium are all in 
fine form at Christchurch, and all with rock 
gardens might well make a note of these. © 

I wish I had the space to name the numer- 
ous other gems, which were flourishing so 
happily in the rock garden or to describe the 
wonderful collection of Nymphaeas and other 
water plants which are such a special feature 
of the nursery.. The Japanese Irises, too, 
were a sight not easily forgotten. I have 


rarely seen so many beautiful forms gathered - 


Moraine plants also 


together in one place. 
represented by 


are catered for and are 
numerous striking and rare kinds. Neither 
have I space to name the Phloxes, the 
Potentillas, and various other pleasing novel- 
ties among the popular perennials. 

H. Greaves, F.L.S. 


BEES 


Marketing Honey 


HILST there is no gainsaying the 

fact that Great Britain produces some 

of the finest, if not the finest, honey 
in the world, bee-keepers must remember that 
our products have. to compete to a certain ex- 
tent with those from overseas, and some of 
the best colonial honey, especially that from 
New Zealand, is of very fair quality, and is 
presented to the public in this country in a 
clean, appetising form, so it is important for 
British bee-keepers to take trouble and mar- 
ket their honey in an equally if not more 
attractive manner. 

The public buys largely by appearance, and 
is often induced to take an article of inferior 
flavour if its general appearance is pleasing 
to the eye. Not so many years ago fruit, etc., 
from abroad often used to fetch better prices 
at Covent Garden than that grown a few 
miles away in Kent and Essex. This was not 
due to the superior quality of the foreign 
fruit but to the bad packing and grading of 
the home-grown article. | Honey is another 
case in point. Careless packing, preparation, 
and grading often mean poor prices. For 
good British honey the demand always ex- 
ceeds the supply, but it must be put up in 
proper marketable form. 

Let us take honey in the comb. Here we 
have no competition from abroad, but. it is 
very essential that this be put on the market 
in a proper manner if the bee-keeper wishes 
to obtain the highest prices. Sections should 
be taken from the hive immediately they are 
sealed over; if left on longer the comb is apt 
to become travel-stained and dirty and the 
fine appearance spoilt. |The wood of each 
section should be carefully cleaned of all pro- 
polis and each placed either in a proper glazed 
case or two pieces of glass attached to the 
wood, front and back, by means of special 
strips of laced paper. This is much more 
trouble, but considerably cheaper than buying 
ready-made boxes. Another way is to wrap 
up each section in a piece of grease-proof or 
waxed paper. This is quite a good plan 
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where a large number of sections has to be 


disposed of, and as the actual cost of the 
paper is so little the honey can be sold at an 
appreciably lower price. The one drawback 
is that the surface of the comb cannot be seen 
without tearing off the paper. 

Always remember to keep the sections the 
right way up; that is, in exactly the same 
position as they were. when on the hive—the 
split top uppermost—otherwise the honey may 


_leak out of the uncapped cells, of which there 


are sure to be a few. 

Comb honey that is not to be sent away 
immediately should be stored in a dry, warm 
place. I find 7 lb. biscuit tins very con- 
venient. Each of these holds 16 sections, and 
the tins can be kept in a warm cupboard 
without the honey deteriorating in any way 
for many months. In fact, I have several 
times kept sections in perfect condition from 
one season to another. In no case should 
comb honey be exposed for sale without some 
adequate protection from dust and insects. 


Extracted honey is generally sold in glass . 


jars fitted with metal screw-caps. There are 
two types of jars on the market, one holding 
the full 16 ozs. and one called the nominal 
pound bottle, which only holds about 145 ozs. 


Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Over-feeding Begonias 

(George A. Walker).—We fear you have 
been treating your Begonias too well. 
Tuberous Begonias require the temperature 
of an ordinary greenhouse—that is to say, 
when they are dormant during the winter the 
heat may range from 4o degs. to 55 degs. At 
that time the soil in the pots may be kept 
quite dry, or if the tubers are shaken out of 
the pots and laid into boxes of soil care must 
be taken that they are free from drip. By 
March the soil may be damped now and again 
and signs will soon be seen of the young 
shoots pushing up from the centre of the 
tuber. When this happens the tubers should 
be potted singly, using a compost of equal 
parts of loam and leaf-mould with a liberal 
dash of sand. They will then need the tem- 
perature of an ordinary greenhouse in which 
fire-heat is dispensed with from May to Octo- 
ber. The time for repotting will depend on 
the condition of the plants, but care must be 
taken that the roots are not allowed to get 
pot-bound before the plants are shifted. For 
the flowering size the pots may be 6 inches, 
7 inches, or in special cases 8 inches in 
diameter. The vigour of the plants must be 
kept up by occasional doses of liquid manure. 
As your plants are so tall we fear you have 
been keeping them too far away from the 
glass, thus causing them to become drawn 
and leggy. Plenty of air is very necessary. 


Asters failing 

(E. J. B.).—Your Asters have been attacked 
by a fungus for which there is no remedy, as 
the moment the fungus attacks the plant it 
encompasses the whole of it, permeating the 
stems and tissues and killing it. The only 
possible cure is to syringe with sulphur. Take 
a double handful, mix this into a paste, then 
gradually add more water. _ This should be 
sufficient for 3 gallons of water, which should 
be boiling, or nearly so, for the mixing. Dis- 
solve two large spoonfuls of soft-soap, mix 
all together, and when cool spray the plants, 
especially at the base, not later than 4 p.m. 


The Belladonna Lily in pots 

(Ray).—This may be grown in pots, but is, 
as a rule, more satisfactory when planted out 
in a warm border, such as one in front of a 
greenhouse and facing south. Under these 


bright, clean caps. 


‘Honey extracted from cells that are not sealed 


latter evil will turn the foliage of many green- 







I think all bee-keepers should use the former. 
It certainly seems fairer, as most customers 
when buying a bottle of honey expect to get 
a full pound. It seems a pity that the smaller 
bottles are made. 

Bottles should always be sent out with 
Any suspicion of rust or 
dirt spoils the look of the contents. Many 
bee-keepers who have a fair quantity of 
honey to dispose of pack it in 7-lb., 14-lb., and 
28-lb.. tins. This, is an easier method than 
bottling and is less costly. Here again never 
use old or rusty tins. If the tins are per-— 
fectly clean the honey in them will keep as 
well as in glass. z 

Two last hints on marketing honey : Never 
on any account sell honey that is not perfectly 
ripe. If kept any length of time it is liable 
to ferment. Either use it at once for home 
consumption or feed it back to the bees. 


over is generally unripe. 

Do not be in too great a hurry to rush 
your honey on to the market. There is 
always a big demand at Christmas, and a 
better price is obtained then than immediately 
after the harvest. 

AN OLD BEE-KEEPER. 









conditions the flower-spikes, with their” 
charming pink, fragrant blossoms, are 
pushed up usually in September, before any — 
leaves appear. After the blossoms fade the~ 
leaves are pushed up and continue to grow | 
through the winter. They turn yellow and~ 
die off in the spring, the bulbs then ea 
ing totally dormant till the flower-spikes 

appear. If grown in pots the bulbs need a_ 
good loamy soil, and for a large bulb:a 6-inch — 
pot will be required, or three may be put into 

a 7-inch pot. After flowering, the pots must_ 
be stood in a frame to protect the leaves — 
during the winter; then in spring, as the 
plants go to rest, they’ may be stood outdoors 
in a sunny spot, giving them but little water — 
until the flower-spikes appear. 


Window-box gardening | 
(F. J. J., Bootle)—I have a_ precisely 
similar window-box on my kitchen window- 
sill (in which plants are kept all the year) ex- 
cept that instead of match-boarded sides it is_ 
glass. At first, ventilation was afforded by 
raising the roof, which is complete in itself, 
but the plants became ‘‘ drawn,’’ some of 
them damping off. I found the remedy wa: 
to afford ventilation at the sides, since which 
time no difficulty has been experienced, and 
would suggest to ‘‘F. J. J.” that match" 
boarding be replaced by glass at the sides. 
The upper portion, if not the whole, should” 
be made to open. Lack of air in such small) 
structures is often the reason why plants: 
fail. rae aoe Re a 



























Rust on Rose Resin 3 

(C. B., Sandwich).—We suppose you mean” 
Orange fungus. Pick off the affected leaves’ 
on its first appearance and burn them, and 
syringe the plants with soap and water in 
which a handful of sulphur has been mixed. ~ 


Pelargonium leaves unhealthy 5 

(C. S. Lockett).—The cause of the spotted 
and unhealthy leaves of your Pelargoniums is” 
evidently to be traced to careless watering. 
The leaves of Pelargoniums will turn off 
spotted if the plants are allowed to become 
dust-dry at the roots and then at others 
flooded with water. It may be, too, that the 
ball of soil is dry, though to all appearance 
the surface of the soil may be quite moist 
Keep the soil fairly moist and avoid cold 
draughts of air striking the plants. This 
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house plants a bad colour in a short time. 
Never use any artificial manure unless the 
pots are well filled with roots, as this injures 
the roots and causes the leaves to turn yellow. 


Carnations failing 

(Mrs. Longfield).—With such a_ small 
amount of material as that sent it is difficult 
to say with any degree of certainty what may 
be the cause of the trouble you speak of with 
regard to the Carnations. Specimens of 
‘stems, leaves, and buds should be packed in 
some damp material such as Moss, so that 
they reach us in a fresh condition and afford 
us a more favourable opportunity for investi- 
gating matters. 


Plants for bank of stream 

_ (Interested, Norfolk).—(1) To form a loose 
and graceful hedge alongside the iron fence 
lant the Sweet Pepper Bush (Clethra alni- 
folia), a sweet-scented, white-flowering shrub, 
which blooms during August and September, 
and in the foreground the following would 
suit your purpose :—Chrysanthemum maxi- 
mum, Lythrum Salicaria roseum, Lysimachia 
vulgaris, Senecio Clivorum, S. Veitchi, 
Astilbe rivularis var. Davidi, Epilobium 
angustifolium, Hemerocallis Thunbergi, H. 
fulva, H. aurantiaca major, Rumex domes- 
ticus, Typha latifolia, Zizania latifolia, Pam- 
pas Grass in variety, Plantain Lily (Funkia 
grandiflora), Aster puniceus pulcherrimus, 
Lilium umbellatum, Rosa virginiana, and 
Rodgersia podophylla. (2) Butomus umbella- 
tus, Sagittaria japonica, S.  sagittifolia, 
Menyanthes trifoliata, Scirpus lacustris, 
Typha latifolia, Pyrethrum  uliginosum, 
Phragmites communis, Phalaris elegantis- 
Sima, Cyperus longus, Myosotis palustris 
semperflorens. All the above could be planted 
after the end of September and could be 
obtained from any hardy plant nurseryman 
advertising 1n GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


. TREES AND SHRUBS 


Treatment of Wistaria 

(G. H. Ward).—If the side shoots or 
growths on the two long rods mentioned are. 
of any length, or in other words if of satis- 
factory growth, spur them back to five leaves 
from the base. On the other hand, if the 
side growths are puny and unsatisfactory we 
advise the shortening of the two long rods to 
about half their length. This should induce 
a production of side shoots of a satisfactory 
character. Spur these-back, and if such 
treatment is continued the shoots will become 
clothed with spurs which will produce flowers 
in abundance in due course. The extension 
jof the two rods can be carried out by retain- 
Sing from 4 feet to 6 feet of the leaders each 
season until the desired length is attained. 
a greater length than this is retained 
there is always the risk of their failing to 
break satisfactorily and furnish growths with 
which to lay the foundation of future spurs. 


FRUIT 


\Apples cracking 

(E. F. Bruen).—The only reason we can 
suggest for the cracking of your Apples is 
that the roots have gone down into poor soil. 
‘When that happens a fungus which preys on 
the ill-formed fruits and spoils them is set 
We should advise you to try in the 
umn hard root-pruning, dealing with one 
e of the tree only. Cut off all downward 
roots so as to encourage the formation of new 
jand fibrous roots on the surface. A mulch of 
manure will also be of great service. 


Standard Cherry trees 


AC. S. P.).—All side growths should, in 
rac case, be suppressed until the stem 


‘reaches the desired height (which, in a 
neral way, is from 6 feet to 7 feet), when 
anches are allowed to form. In removing 
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these side growths care should be taken not 
to injure the stem. Use a sharp knife and 
cut as close to the stem as possible without 
injuring the bark on the same. The wounds 
then quickly heal over. The sooner these 
side shoots are removed the better. Until a 
stem of the requisite height is secured rub out 
side growths in future as soon as they push 
out. No after cutting away will be required. 


VEGETABLES 


Fungus on Tomato leaves 


(H. F. H., Berks).—These Tomato leaves 
are in a very dried condition and’ we want to 
get the fungus verified. Will post you the 
reply as soon as this is done. Are keeping 
the original letter until we send the reply 


. 
/ 


Peas failing 


(A..W. W.).—Dryness at the root is the 
cause of the failure. You say nothing as to 
the soil, and it is more than likely that it is 
due to poor, hungry, unmanured soil. Peas 
like a good larder, and without this, failure is 
sure to follow. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fencing against rabbits 

Could you let me know the best method of 
wiring a vegetable garden against rabbits? 
I would require one or two gates in it. The 
erection would be permanent. What is the 
best way of preventing the rabbits scraping 
below the gates? At some parts I would have 
a difficulty in laying the netting outwards at 
the foot as I have hedges and burn sides to 
contend with. ; oes 

[As your fence is to be of a permanent 
character you could scarcely do better than 
use the ordinary iron fencing having four flat 
bars and one round bar iat the top. The aver- 
age height of this is 3 feet 6 inches, and you 
would be able to allow for as many gates as 
you please, these being made of the same 
material, and suitable iron posts are supplied. 
Of course you must cover this with wire- 
netting, bedding the latter in the ground 
6 inches and turning same under the ground 
for 6 inches where possible, and at each gate- 
way a layer of stone, brick, or concrete 
should be let into the ground 6 inches deep. 
To prevent rats and other vermin climbing 
over the fence fix a piece of wire 9g inches 
wide—and bent to the shape of a small Pea- 
guard—all along the top of the fence and 
facing outwards. By doing this you will find 
your garden absolutely protected from both 
rabbits and rats, as they cannot pass the -pro- 
jecting wire. Where you find a difficulty in 
laying the netting outwards at the foot en- 
deavour to sink an extra piece at the bottom 
6 inches deeper.—E. M.| 


Self-heal (Prunella vulgaris) in lawn 

(J. I. C.).—You cannot use a weed killer, 
and we doubt if lawn sand is of any value. 
The best thing you can do is to dig out the 
weed during the late autumn and winter, and 
in spring put on to the bare places some 
good loamy soil, sowing down in April with 
good grass seed. You can, if you care to, 
apply a top-dressing directly you have cleared 
out the weed, letting it remain all the winter 
so that the frost may break it down, then 
sowing as advised in April next. 


Wireless and its effect on vegetation 
(Mrs. Cochran).—Wireless and its effect, if 
any, on vegetation is, we fear, quite beyond 


us. Can it be that the plant referred to is a 
Yucca? We know of plants in dry places 


that have been flowering for some weeks. 
The plants in question are somewhat ahead 
of their usual time of flowering. They are 
sending up remarkably strong spikes of 
bloom this year owing, we think, to the un- 
accustomed moisture the plants have had of 
late. 
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SHORT REPLIES 


Catananche.—The spelling of this in our 
issue was a mistake. It ought to be Catan- 
anche. 

E. A. H.—Allwood Bros, Haywards Heath, 
Sussex. As to how long Picotees will remain 
in bloom depends on the weather. If dull, of 
course, their period of flowering lasts longer. 

W. W.—Heaths may be planted at any time 
from October to April. 

Orchid Review.—Monthly, price 1s., from 
-Orchid iReview, Ltd., 70, Sheen Road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

W. S.—Your Roses have fallen a prey to 
black spot (see reply to ‘‘ E. C. W.” in our 
issue of July 5th, p. 413, middle column, and 
p. 517 this issue). 

Claire Hert.—Write to Messrs. Blake and 
McKenzie, Liverpool. 

Boyfield.—_See reply ‘to ‘ Pippin” re 
‘‘ Apples cracking,” in our issue of August 
oth, p. 493, middle column. 

Berehaven.—1, Plant in the ordinary way 
in your 3 feet wide soil. 2,'No. 3, Now or 
in the spring. 4, Fibrous-rooted plants are 
the best. 5, No, you can get seedlings very 
cheaply from a tree and shrub nursery. 

Mrs. M. E. Scholfield.—The trouble is 
most probably due to a check brought about 
by the unseasonable weather we have lately 


had. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 


T. .Cowland.—1, Veronica virginica; 2, 
Spirza japonica var. Peach Blossom; 3, 
Spireeaa Douglasi; 4, Spiraa Bumalda var. 
Anthony Waterer. 

J. H. Taylor.—t, Crinum Powelli album ; 
2, Fuchsia triphylla; 3, Spiraea? next week ; 
4, Lysimachia numullaria aurea. 

J. G. Venill.—Cimicifuga racemosa. 

F. G. Reed.—4, Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. 

F. J.  Freyburg.—1, Common _ Teasel 
(Diplacus svivestris); 2, Impatiens glandu- 
lifera; 3, Allium sphzrocephalum; 4, must 
have flowers. 

X..Y. Z.—1, Lysimachia 
Linaria maroccana. 

A. W. G.—1, The smoke plant (Rhus 
Cotinus) ; 25 Campion (Agrostemma 
coronaria). 

B. C. J.—Zephyranthes carinata. 

W.  Ray.—A_ white-flowered form of 
Phyllocactus, but impossible to name from a 
photograph. 

NAME OF FRUIT 
W. H. D.—Apple Duchess of Oldenburg. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


James Carter and Co., Raynes 
London, W.—Bulbs and lawns. 

H. N. Ellison, 5 and 7, Bull Steet, West 
Bromwich.—Bulbs on approval. 


PUBLICATION RECFIVED 
“The Royal Doulton Potteries.’’—An 
illustrated summary of their rise and expan- 
sion during six reigns. Published by Royal 
Doulton Potteries, Lambeth, London, S.E. 





vulgaris; 2, 


Park, 


Lettuce trial under glass 

A trial of Lettuce for growing under glass 
will-be carried out by the Royal Horticultural 
Society at Wisley during the coming winter. 
Entry forms may be obtained from the Direc- 
tor, R.H.S. Gardens, Wislev, Ripley, Surrey, 
to whom one packet of each variety for the 
trial (to include only varieties suitable for cul- 
tivation in winter under glass) should be sent 
to reach him on or before August 3oth. 


Juice of Arum Lilies 


I wonder whether any of your readers have 
noticed that the juice from Arum Lilies stains 
linen, although the stains do not show until 
after it has been washed? Then they come 
out an ugly dark red, and nothing I have 
tried will remove them. I shall be very glad 
if anyone can suggest a remedy. Ki. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 


Berkswich 

The Berkswich and District Horticultural 
Society held its third annual exhibition in 
grounds facing Milford Hall, kindly lent by 
Capt. W. S. B. Levett and Mr. Victor Dodd. 
The site is ideal for the purpose, while the 
surroundings are picturesque and attractive 
to visitors, who patronised the féte in large 
numbers. No less than 4,95 was offered in 
prizes in the horticultural and other sections. 
The entries in the horticultural exhibition 
were slightly fewer than last year, but well 
up to the average, and the quality throughout 
left nothing to be desired. The judges’ spoke 
highly of the Potatoes, Peas, Broad Beans, 
Runner Beans, Onions, Apples, and Goose- 
berries. The table decoration class was a 
new feature for Berkswich. There was keen 
competition for the ‘‘ G.I.’? medal, and it was 
secured by the margin of one point by Mr. 
R. B. Causer, who is 68 years of age. It is 
interesting to note that the 1923 winner, Mr. 
T. Fletcher, who was third this year, is about 
78 years of age. The contest was therefore 
particularly keen among the veterans, both 
of whom, we understand, are very active and 
most enthusiastic gardeners. 


Cheddar 


The Cheddar Valley Horticultural Society’s 
show was held in the picturesque grounds of 
Froglands Farm, kindly lent by Mr. Gilbert 
Brice. It attracted a doubled entry and 
proved a record success. The Society is for- 
tunate in its keen and capable band of 
officers, led by Mr. H. Comer Teek, as Chair- 
man of all committees, with Mr. W. Cusden, 
the. energetic Hon. Secretary. The weather 
remained good until evening, when rain came 
on to stay. During the day both Lord 
Erskine and Mr. Frank Murr ell, M.P., paid 
visits to the show. The display of Sweet 
Peas, Begonias, and Dahlias was most credit- 
able and the table decorations well up to the 
local high standard, while the judges agreed 
that they had never seen a finer collection of 
vegetables in Cheddar. The ‘G.I.’’? medal 
was the first prize in this section and went to 


Mr. W. J. Bailey. 
Hillside 


Sweet Peas formed the feature of the fifty- 
first annual exhibition and competition. of 
Hillside of Montrose Amateur Horticultural 
Society, there being not only a very good 
entry but excellent quality of blooms. The 
specimens shown by Mr. J. Gove won our 
medal for best exhibit in the show. The 
principal prize-winners in pot plants were 
Messrs. Gove, Taylor, and Dutch. Veget- 
ables were highly creditable, despite the 
backward season, and this section brought 
forth good competition. Outstanding ex- 
hibits were Peas, Beans, Onions, and Pota- 
toes.. Mr. J. Gove’ s collection won first prize. 
Fruit was rather small in entries but of good 
quality. 


L.NiE'R. 


The L.N.E.R. gives every encouragement 
to horticulture, and a very pretty sight is the 
Kirkham Abbey Station on the York-Scar- 
borough. line of the L.N.E.R., with its 
charming gardens, the well-wooded banks of 
the River Derwent and the Abbey ruins all 
to be seen in one glimpse from the train. 
The station-masters on the Scarborough- 
. Pickering branch of the L.N.E.R. are to be 
congratulated on thetr efforts to make their 
gardens—always attractive—more pleasing 
cain ever this year, the bordering being 
especially noticeable. Snainton, a small 
station on this line, has a delightful show of 
colour in its garden border. Window-boxes 
containing Geraniums, and a bank of Schiz- 


anthus, are also a pleasing feature of the 
floral decorations. Thornton Dale, on the 
same branch, is a station noted for its dis- 
play ‘of Sweet Peas. This year there is a 
particularly fine show. 


Pirbright 


Very few villages have the good fortune to 
possess a village green and hall so admirably 
fitted for a flower show as Pirbright. More- 
over, few places enter so heartily into the 
spirit of the show, which is, perhaps, due in 
some measure to the enthusiastic Secretary, 
Mr. P. M. Kirby. The entries exceeded 570, 
and competition was very keen. Mr. :R. 
Chamberlain, one of the judges, said that 
during the course of his experience this year 
he had never seen exhibits of such fine 
quality, or a better show, considering the size 
of the village. The vegetables and fruit were 
excellent. The ‘‘ G.I.”’ medal went to the 
winner of the highest aggregate in the open 
classes, and was secured by Messrs. E. Storr 
and Son, of Worplesdon. 


' Stevenage 


Mr. A. Barker, exhibiting at Stevenage 
Horticultural Show for the twenty-first year, 
had 31 entries and won 29 prizes, including 
17 firsts. 


Swanage 


The Swanage Show was a complete success 
in every way and beat all previous records. 
The vegetables were particularly good, 
the competition being specially keen in this 
section. Mr. A. E. Usher, (gardener to Sir 
Randolph L. Baker, Bt.) had a very fine ex- 
hibit. A small-holder exhibitor entered a cab- 
bage weighing 24 lbs. 6 ozs. Among the 
trade exhibits, which added greatly to the 


attractiveness of the show, were Toogood and: 


son, Gladioli; C. Engelmann, Carnations; 
Maurice Prichard and Sons, herbaceous; 
Cyril Hall Nursery Co., Roses and a rock 
garden; Reamsbottom and Co., Anemones. 
The decorated tables were a big feature of 
the show. The ‘‘G.1I.’’ medal, which was 
awarded in this section, went to Mr. E. Lang- 
tree. 


Walsall 


The important show at Walsall was a 
record from a financial view point, but the 
exhibits were not so numerous as the pro- 
moters would have liked, this being specially 
so in the open Rose classes. 
able that the Committee will carefully see to 
this department another year with a-view to 
making it more attractive for the exhibitors. 
We understand that probably a £50 cup for 
the best exhibit will be offered in 1925. This 
splendid prize will be in addition to three 
cups promised at the show luncheon and two 
which the Society already have. Mr. T. Fox 
secured the ‘‘G.J.’? medal in the novice 
classes at this year’s féte. 


Wath Brow 


The old-established Horticultural Society 


at Wath Brow held its first exhibition sine e, 


1920 (suspended owing to trade depression) 
on Saturday, August 16th. The day was 
very wet and the financial result was a heavy 
loss. The competition was very keen, the 
most successful exhibitor being Mr. L. B. 
Hogarth, of Whitehaven. who won the chal- 
lenge cups for Violas and Carnations and for 
most points. The Pansies and Violas, as is 
usual in West Cumberland, were very strong 
classes, Mr. Hogarth taking four firsts and 
Mr. John Smith, of Galemire winning the re- 
maining four classes, and also special for best 
Viola with a well-grown George Macdonald. 
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“Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners 


ALLESLEY AND CoOUNDON HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Stephens (gardener te 
Captain C. D. Miller), highest points, opet 
classes. ‘ 

BerE FERRERS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY; 
Mr. S$. Channon, highest points (secoae 
year). 

BROADHEMBURY GARDEN SHOW: Mr. R. I 
Linscott, highest points. a 

BROCKLEY AMATEUR GARDENERS’ ASSOCIA. 
TION: Mr. J. T. Horby, aggregate pot plants 
. CATERHAM HorricuLTuRAL Society: Mr. H 
Groves, collection of vegetables. f 

CHUDLEIGH HorrtiIcuLTURAL ‘Society: Mr 
W. Peasdon, highest points. 

Creiciau Flower SHow : Mr. Jas. Ruck 
best exhibit cottagers’ section. 

EweELt FLowerR SHOW: Mr. W. 

vegetables. 

FALKIRK AND District. ROSE SOCIETY : Mig 
Sherriff, best Rose. 

FORDINGBRIDGE HORTICULTURAL ree | 
Mr. J. Strowger, highest points. 

_ GODMANCHESTER HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Mr. R. J. Kisby, highest points. 

GREAT AND. LITTLE GRANSDEN- HORTICUL 
ruRAL Society: Mr. J. J. Searle, highes 
points. 

Hamb_e FLower SHow : 
highest points. 

HEADCORN GARDENERS’ 
Hubble, highest points, amateur 

HODDESDON AND DiIstRIcT SOCIETY : 
Dawes, highest points, 

LisKEARD HorTicuLTURAL Society: Mr. F 
Sandercock, Sweet Peas. 

LynpyHurst FLower SHow: Mr. Jas 
Grant, points. \ 

MaLpDEN HorTICULTURAL SocreTy: Mr, A 
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Mr. Leslie Perry 


Society: Mrs. A 
class. 
Mr, f 


Askew, vegetable. 
New Forest Suow : Mr. J. Petty, highes 
points. 


NEWMARKET HorticuLtur. aL Society: Mr 
J. Brown (gardener to Sir G. Noble), highs 
points. 

PaNGBOURNE AND District SHow: Mr, J 
Church (gardener to Mrs. Gray), points. 

PEOPLE’s PALACE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
Mr. Emm, collection of Cacti. 

SALINE HorticuLTURAL Society : Mr. Adan 
Thommeny, best vegetable garden. 

Stoucu HorricuLTurAL Society: Mr. W 
Webb, collection of vegetables. 

Srretton HorticutturaL Society: Mr 
Geo. White, Spring Onions. 

SUNBURY AND District HoORTICULTURA 
Association : Mr. F. Arnold, highest points 

SUNDRIDGE AND District GARDENERS 
Society: Mr. H. Burgess (gardener t 
D. G. A. Reid,.Esq.), Potatoes. ate. 

TETBURY HorticuLtuRAL Society : Mr. A 
Brazener (gardener to Major Alfrey), ves@ 
ables. 

“THORNTON HEATH AND NORBURY HORTICUE 
TURAL Society: Mr. F. Weston, highes 


TILLINGHAM AND DISTRICT HorticuLTURA 
Society : Mr. David Bridge, highest points. 
TIVERTON AND District Suow: Mr. W. H 
Pease, highest points. 
Terenure HorricutturaL Society: Mr 
Jas. Murtagh (gardener to Captain Bernar 
Daty), highest points. Zz 
TwyForD AND RuscoMBE HORTICULTURA 
Society : Capt. S. yeas small formal gat 
en. 

WARGRAVE HortiGun roRAD Soares ry | 
J. Willis, vegetables. é 
WATFORD FLORTICULTURAL etoraies Mr. | 
Rickett, points. i 
WINSCOMBE HorvicuLturaL Society : M 
Booker, highest points,amateur class. 

Wootton HorTIcULTURAL SHOW: 
A. J. Edwards, highest points. 
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“August 23, 1924 
“G.I” Medal Winners—(coritinuea) 


> ABINGDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
_H. G. McIntyre, highest points. 

.| ALFORD FLOWER SHOW: Mr. George Bogg, 
highest points. 


+ ANGMERING HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 


- ANSTYE AND DISTRICT FLOWER SHOW: 
Mr. E. Rowland, vegetables. 

BARROWBY FIORTICULTURAL SHOW: Mr. 
. T. Musson, vegetables. 

BEXLEY HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION: 
Mr. Thos. Hampshire, points. 
CAPEL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr. 
M. Worcester (second year), highest points. 


CHAILEY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr. 
‘Ernest Still, vegetables. 
COTGRAVE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr. 


“tT. Moore, Sweet Peas. 
CROWBOROUGH HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. W. Blake, herbaceous flowers. 
= DUNTON. BASSETT: HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. W. Greenfield, highest points, 
vegetables. 
ELy SHow: Mr. J. Wayman (second year), 
vegetables. 

EpsoM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: ~ Mr. 
H. W. Woodman, highest points (cottagers). 


FRODSHAM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. J. A. Bate, points. 

GARBOLDISHAM FLOWER SHOW: Mr. W. 
Shaw, best exhibit. 

GRAFFHAM HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 


1 Mr. A. Bottrill, best cultivated garden. 
HARDWICK AND WEEDON~ HORTICUL- 
} TURAL Society: Mr. S. I. Stubbs (gardener 
to Miss Heap), best exhibit. 
HEATHFIELD HORTICULTURAL 
Mr. A. Hemsley, points. 


SOCIETY : 


HEXHAM GARDENERS’ SOCIETY: Mr. G. 
‘Robson (third year), highest points. 
HOLYPORT- AND BRAY SHOW: Mr. T. 


Wooster (second year), highest points. 

* HUGHENDEN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Mr. Harold Hussey, points. 

KELMSCOTT AND LITTLE FARINGDON 
Socirty: Mr. W. H. Clarke (second year), 
| highest points. 

| KILNDOWN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
R. Baldock, Potatoes. 
KIMPTON FLOWER SHOW: 
| highest points. 


Mr. 


Mr. B. North, 


LETCHWORTH GARDEN CITY  HortI- 
FCULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr. A. Ives, highest 
points. 


~~ MARKFIELD HORTICULTURAL | SOCIETY: 
) Mr. J. Holmes, highest points. 
1 NITON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: 
\G. A. Dyer, best exhibit, amateurs. 

_ NORBURY MANOR HORTICULTURAL So- 
“@ieTY: Mr. P. Carrod (second year), best kept 
garden. 

~RINGwoop SHow: Mr. L. Davison, vege- 
‘tables. 

_ SCOTTISH NATIONAL SWEET PEA.SOCIETY: 
j Miss B. Milloy, three vases Sweet Peas. 

-. 


Mr. 


SHOBNALL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mr. 
E Rowley, highest points, cut flowers. 
§ STEEPLE BUMPSTEAD HORTICULTURAL 
Sociery : Mr. J. W. Tilbrook, highest points. 
/ TEDDINGTON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
_ Mr. G. S. Crawshay, four dishes of fruit. 
_ TIDENHAM PARISH FETE: Mr. E. Price, 
highest points, amateurs. 
| TOTNES HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY:-: 
(EET. Bickford, points allotment class. 


Mr. 


| Society: Mr. J. Hall (second year), points, 

_. WINEHAM FLOWER SHOW : Mr. H. Barker 
: third year), best garden. 

£ WoopuRN HORTICULTURAL ASSOCIATION : 








Mr. A. E. Cooper (second year), highest points. . 


~ WHITLEY AND DISTRICT HORTICULTURAL 
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FLOWER JARS for WAR MEMORIALS, 
made in pred and grey terra-cotta, 
with a stone surface 


Any shape made to order 


Catalogue of Garden Vases, etc., on 
application 


THe OrLERS’ ARTS GUILD 
COMPTON, GUILDFORD 








WATER 


rte MEET-ALL stove 


A Complete Heating Apparatus for 
Greenhouses up to 20 ft, x 10 ft. 


Burns Anthracite, Coke or Cinders. 
Moist Heat. No injurious fumes. 


EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 
IN BOOTS & SHOES 


AT THIRD MANUFACTURERS COST. 
GUARANTEED BRITISH GOVT. UNISSUED STOCK 


Made for the British Forces to overcome the worst 

weather conditions and the hardest possible wear. 

Guaranteed solid leather throughout. Money back if 

not entirely satisfied. Post your order at once to 
secure. Stock very limited. 





Boilers, Heating Sets, Spare 


Parts, Pipes, Tanks, Radiators 


etc., of every deseription 
and for all purposes. 








No.1. GENUINE BRITISH COVT. 
“REGULATION ARMY BOOTS 


Double solid butt soles, screwed 
and stitched to heel. Real kip- 
grained uppers. Heel and toe 
plate and iron studs as illus- 
trated. Stamped with the 
Government acceptance 
mark. Sizes 8, 9, 10, 
11, 12,13, & 14. 
With or with- 
out toe - cap. 













Estimates and Catalogues free. 


State size of house and whether Boiler 
only or complete apparatus is required. 


12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE, Lto. 
Central and Domestic Boiler Works, 
258p, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1 









Worth = 25/- 
Tenant's Fixture J | 6 
Our Buildings are 
well known for their 4 “ 
substantial con- per pair; post- 
struction; they are age, i/- extra, 


easy to erect, and 
made of only Red 
fe f Deal. Great Reduc- 
, tions. Carriage Paid. 
x4 &" = 15 1 
8’ x 5 6” 





No. 3. STOUT ALL LEATHER 
OFFICERS’ BLACK BROGUES 
Half-inch sole, very com- 
fortable. Smart for busi- 
ness wear or country 
tramping. Sizes 6 & 7. 
Limited 
stock. 


9/9 


per Pair; 
postage 9d. extra 


No better value 
Can be offered 













Made in complete fyi 
sections, roof in- Say 
cluded, and erected (i 
before ‘dispatch. 

¥x 6 eet 
10/x 7’ 
17x 8 
14x 9 


No. 2. REAL SOLID LEATHER 
STRONG DERBY SHOES 


Made to Government speci- 





15 x10 fications. Cost 3 times our 
Carriage paid. price. A strong, reliable 
Only best timber shoe for real hard wear. 

used, and made by Limited 

experts. stock. Sizes 
Send for No. sh 6, 7, 8, 9. 
Catalogue. 8 / 6 
per pair, 
post free. 





No. 8. BRITISH COVERNT. 
SOLID LEATHER UNWORN 
WELLINGTON BOOTS 


Unwom Government stock, beauti- 
j fully soft leather, hand sewn. Hand- 
some appearance, Cost 3 guineas to 
make. For Children and Ladies, 
Sizes 6, 7. 14 ins. high. Splendid 
for sea and river fishing, shooting, 
and many other uses. 


15/9 


per pair, 
post free. 


NAMING’ FRUIT 


WE READILY UNDERTAKE THIS 
SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 
Free of Charge 
Several specimens in different stages 


of colour and size of the same variety 
greatly assist in determination. 


Single, unripe, or deformed specimens 
are difficult to name. 


Do not send more than four varieties 
at a time. 
Specimens for naming should be sent:— 
The Editor, ‘‘CARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
8, Bouverie St., London, E.C, 4 








Post orders at once to secure. 
Trade enquiries invited. 


NASH & CO. (Dept. G.I.) 
245, Oxford Street, London, W. 1 
Over Oxford Circus Stn. (Bakerlco) 


HORTICUL- 
Le ke .Barton, 


WOODFORD - CUM - MEMBRIS 


TURAL ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
highest points, flowers. 
WooTTtoN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY: Mr. 
A. Phillips (gardener to Sir E. C. Clarke, J.P.), 
highest points. 
WYCHBOLD FLOWER SHOW : 


best display ga den flowers. 





Mrs. White, When writing to Advertisers please mention 


‘Gardening Illustrated.” 


ae Slay “erin : ; ere ts 
+ PSs" — oa Se ln? 27 "22 Fee 
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A. URRELL & SONS 


FOR EVERYTHING IN PORTABLE BUILDINGS, GREENHOUSES, & RUSTIC 


COMPARE OUR SPECIFICATIONS & PRICES WITH OTHER MAKERS. 


RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 18 


This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance. All 
Rustic material is 
barked off, stained 
and varnished. 
House fitted with 
hollow bottom, seat 
at back. All stained 
and vyarnished_ in- 
side andout. Roof 
painted. 


Supplied from 
stock in following 
sizes :-— 





ey Reb 
410 0 
700 
. 9 00 
. 1110 0 
. 1400 


GARDEN FLOWER 
BOXES 

Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. 

Strongly made. Treated inside and 


out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Inside measurements given. 





12 in. square ms ce each. 12 doz. only to clear. 
15 in. square de 5/G=";; 7 doz, only to clear. 
18 in. square a 6/6 ,, 8 doz. only to clear. 
21 in. square 8/6 ,, 3 doz. only to clear. 
24 in. square 10/6 ,, 4 doz. only to clear. 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR 
FORCING HOUSE 


This is a cheap form 
of Growing House. It 
is well made in sec- 
tions, good’ tongued 
and grooved boards 
on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side 
of doorway, good lock 
and key for door, all 
necessary ironwork 
for Ventilators, with 
glass 21 oz. for glazing. The woodwork is painted one s good 
coat, plainly m¢ arked for re-erection. 





Lgh. Wah. Hgt Lgh. Wah. Het. 
ft. ft. ft.in. £8. d ft the ft ines bss OS 
7 5 (fev 518 6 15 9 8 0 16 8 0 
8 5 7 0 615 6G 20 10 9 0 23 5 6 
9 6 7 0 717 0 25. 16 S20, 29 6 0 
10 Sees, 9 76 50° 10 9 0 5512°6 
12 8 8 0 12 46 


BARROW 


with detachable 
top 


Made from best 1-in. 
Elm, with Oak legs 
and Ash wheel. Well 
braced up, as illustra- 
tion. Painted 2 coats, 
24 only to clear. 


Price - £2 0 0 


Complete with Top, 
as above, 7/6 extra. 





AMATEUR SPAN- ROOF 
GREENHOUSE: 


These Greenhouses 
are made specially 
for Amateurs, at a 
nominal figure, 
thereby coming 
within the reach of 
those who require a 
strong, but not ex- 
pensive structure. 
Can be erected by 
any handyman ina 
few hours. The framework is substantially Sutiaad of 
Red Deal, the low er part being filled in with good sound 
tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted*one coat of 
good oil colour. 


Supplied with all necessary ironwork and stages for each 


side of house. Complete with 21 oz. glass _— glazing. . 
gt. g 
Lgh. Wdh. to Price Lgh. Wdh. to Price 
eaves. eaves. 
ft. Sabo tbian.~ Seats Tere rec bq Pee oy aes oye es» 
7 5 40 660 ie so OTF. 220 
8 5 40° “7.2.6 20 10 5 6 2414 0 
9 6° 420 $ 40 9 10 56 3012 6 
ROSS 7. 4 6 918 0 30 12 #5 6 .39°9 0 
Wer 8+, fb=0 217 0 


a 


‘Phone: SYDENHAM 1268 





eee et SHELTER 
No. 61 


Constructed of 
tongued and grooved 
matching for walls. 
Window openings as 
illustrated. — Fitted 
hollow - bottomed 
seat at back. Strong 
fioor; roof covered 
matching and good 
felt. Simply bolts 
together on arrival. 
Bolts supplied. 


Smet: 
9ft.x6ft. .. 9 5 
10ft.x6ft. .. 11 0 
12 ft. x 6 ft. 13 2 


RUSTIC FENCING 
Special Offer of 800 Panels 


Must be cleared— 





a 
0 
0 
6 


of Rustic Fencing, complete with posts. 
room wanted. 





Gates to match, 3 ft. 


Price per wide, complete< £) 
Panels. Length. Height. Panel. with fittings. 
FID Re see kote ae pe stn 6/6 10/6 
150... 8 ft. 3 ft. 12/6 4 
180 -.. 8 ft. 4 ft. 17/6 18/6 
100 .. 8 ft. 5 ft. 24/= 22/6 
160-7 ~8 ft. 6 ft. 30/- 30/« 


We strongly advise you to order this line early as same 
cannot be repeated when stock is cleared. 


RUSTIC 
SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 21 


(Hexagon.) 


This House is artistically de- 
signed. Fitted with seat at 
Back. Constructed of well- 
seasoned tongued and grooved 
boards. Roof of good feather 
edge boards, outside painted red. 
Rusticated with peeled wood, 
and whole of house stained 
and varnished inside and out. 





Angle to ete 


To eaves. 8 

. 6in. hy eae, ae ae 8 10 0 

6f 6 ft. x Es. 9 50 
6 it, 6 in. Pitts ae a - 11110 
GLE. ete irene AS OES 


SUBURBIA POULTRY HOUSE 
















































































































































































































































































Constructed of best quality g in. planed, tongued, and 
grooved matching on strong frame. Fitted with up-and- 
down ventilating shutter over galvanized wire netting. 
Made in sections, easy for erection. Roof of tongued and 


grooved boards, covered with bitumen felt. Outside painted 

Rotproof. 

Length, Width. Height. Price. Floor extra. 
ft. in. ft. in. ft. in. © al Porn £ 8s. da. 
6 0 4 0 4.0 i118 6 10 0 
y ee Be 20 4 0 3 30 15 0 
8 0 6 0 5aL0 4 50 100 


SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


RUSTIC ROSE 
PILLAR 


Natural state 
With bark 
off, stained 

and 
varnished, 


7/3 each. 


4/9. 





HEXAGON 
PIGEON COTE 


Very ornamental in gardens. Well made 
from good materials, stained and var- 
nished. Complete with rusticated pole. 


~ 5 only to clear at 
£2 17 6 each. 


No. 83 


Made _ from _ special 
hard Rustic material, 
_ stained and varnished. 


4ft. x 2 ft. 
£2 10 0 each. 





GARDEN FRAMES 


‘Made of best l-inch 


tongued and grooved 
boards; have neces- 
sary parting pieces 
and runners for 





Lights, which are 
2 in. by 2 in. and 
fitted with iron 


handle. Glazed with 
21-0z. glass and all woodwork painted two coats. 





DO NOT PAY HIGH PRICES 
for your frames made from 1}-in. boards. We can supply at 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1}-in. tongued 
and grooved best ae bee complete as above. 





£8. 
per a 10 o ae lights... 5 1 
6x4 20 Ee Ora es ae ay 6 
6x4 ~-2lights.. 3 14 0 ore mb=ajleewt on 
xX Oto ss 7-6(24x6 ~..6" ‘10 


Compare a prices with other makers 


RUSTIC 
FLOWER 
STAND 


Stained & varnished. 
3 ft. long, 17/6 each. 


Well made from selected 


material. Innatural wood. OPS ”, So 
4ft.,916; 5ft, 14/63 LIK 
6 1BBe eee gas se ai -~ 


If . with “aes taken off, 
stained and varnished, 


4 ft., Pray 5 ft., 58s 
-» DES 


= each 


Perrerypstrrrre 
=| 


= 
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#38-5d, £ 8s. d- 
4x 3ft.. ME .1 7 0/12x6ft...3lights. 5 0 0 
6 x 4ft.. > 217-6 56 =-6 tt4 =), GS 826. 
6x 4ft.. “2 lights. 2 7 6)20x6it...5 4, ...710 0 
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ACONITUM LYCOC- Apble trees for street 


TON UM » e005. 20s) 528 planting ... +. 525 
Alstremerias .. ... 524 BRIAR, THE AUS- 
Annuals, autumn- TRIAN A oe 524 

BOW cess wack be 593 Broccoli,late ... ... 535 
Annuals, hardy, for Bulbsin pots... +. 532 

spring 524 Calceolaria alba dey 
Annuals “over bulbs, Carnations, ted seine 

SOWIE 56 ccc cast. nee 536 On ... ree 536 
Antirrhinums peren- Cinerarias failing . : 536 

ntals,avre?... .. +» 525 Climber for cold house 536 
Abble. red sbider on... 526 Colchicum giganteum 529 


Colchicums ..._... ... 525 
Coleworts, useful Rey * 
Crambe cordtfolia’ ... 525 


Apble-iree leaves un- 
healthy - 536 
ARTICHOKE. ‘GLOBE 535 


) 
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CYCLAMENS, CUL- Green-fly, the per 
TIVATION OF _... 532 SiSEEHE Ce el nce tee $29 
DIERAMA PULCHER- Leucostezta immersa 524 
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Peach trees, lifting ... 526 Salpiglossis,the... ... 530 
Pearscracked ... ... 526 Shrewsbury Floral 
Pentstemons, propa- ELE Wei vote chee Lee, 
WALING tn bes. aes 528 SEVEN SQUARE 
Phloxes from cuttings 529 RODS, POLES, OR 
PHLOXES, THE PERCHES~—II. . 530 
PERENNIAL ... ... 529 Shrubs, layering Mae 
Plants for conserva- Strawberries in their 
tory 4 ane aiehefer first year ... .. e420 
Pond, treatment OF. 535 Strawberry planting 526 
Primulas and leather- Tobacco, growing 527 
PECK EPS ce Nactoed svenars Da) se Baha @ nice crob 
Red sbider ... «. ... 526 = . 525 
Roses, colourin... ... 524 Vitex ‘Agnus. Castus... 527 
Rosularta pallida ... 525 Watsonias ay: 





MONG our hardy plants there are a few 
which bloom at this season, and such 
choice subjects should find a place in 
every garden, be it large or small. In addi- 
tion to the pleasure derived from their culti- 
vation, such charming plants annually com- 
mand the admiration of one’s friends. The 
most important of these, and perhaps the 
most graceful hardy plant in cultivation, is 
the 

Wanp FLower (Dierama pulcherrima), a 
beautiful South African perennial with sword- 
shaped leaves 3 feet or more in length, which 
form large clumps after the manner of some 
of our best Iris species. From these tufts 
rise tall, gracefully arching flower-stems, 
‘each 6 feet to 8 feet in length, from which 
droop short racemes of funnel-shaped flowers, 
the stalks of which are almost thread-like in 
character. It is a pretty sight to see these 
‘slender stems swaying to and fro with the 
breeze, the red, white, pink, and rosy flowers 
mingling and producing a fascinating effect, 
but owing to the wiriness of their stems 
never breaking. A carpet of annuals such 
as the Swan River Daisy (Brachycome) pro- 
vides a delightful set- 
ting of these graceful 
subjects. This species 
flourishes best in a 
warm, sandy soi) which 
is in good heart, and if 
the position is~ fairly 
sheltered, success is 
assured. Plant the 
bulbs about 3 inches 
deep and place a little 
protecting material 
about their roots during 
the winter as a _ pre- 
) cautionary measure. 
hen dividing up old 
fetiamps it is advisable 
|to reduce the leaves to 
|half their length and to 
yet the transplanting 
‘completed immediately 
he flowering season is 
Ast. 

_THALICTRUM  DIPTERO- 
CARPUM. —This, known 
as the Purple Meadow 
‘Rue, from China, is a 
glorious plant, and 
‘Teaches from 6 feet to 
8 feet in height when 
well grown.  Surpris- 


some as it may appear, 
of the plants 




































growing here (Sussex) actually measure 
5 feet in width. The large panicles of 
drooping, lavender-purple flowers, with con- 
spicuous yellow anthers, are borne in be- 
wildering profusion, and give untold pleasure 
over a long period. In spite of their slender 
growth and great height these withstand 
storms with impunity. This plant is a lover 
of moisture, and unless this is present its 
pretty Fern-like foliage is liable to go 
yellow near the ground. With me about too 
plants, all raised from seeds three years ago 
—gathered from other plants near by—are 
growing between yellow Roses, the whole 
mulched with Bracken. Plants from seeds 
sown in a warm greenhouse in March last, 
although only pricked off into boxes, are 
actually developing flower-spikes, so there is 
no difficulty in raising this choice and precious 
plant. 

THE PLumMeE Poppy. (Bocconia cordata).— 
This, although ‘a fairly well-known Chinese 
plant, is not seen so often as it should be, for 
it possesses many desirable qualities and is a 
plant of much elegance and charm. Its 
large, loose panicles of yellow and buff flowers 





Border of July flowers in a Berkshire 


Some Graceful Late Summer Flowers 


are borne on erect stems which rise to 8 feet 
in height, and are clothed with attractive 
glaucous foliage. B. microcarpa.is a pretty 
plant with plumes of yellow flowers succeeded 
by reddish seeds. These plants are also effec- 
tive over a long season and will flourish in 
almost any soil. They are very desirable for 
grouping among dwarf shrubs. 

ARUNDO conspicuA.—This, from New Zea- 
land, is a magnificent plant, especially when 
laden with bloom, as it is at the present time. 
This precedes the Pampas Grass—which it 
somewhat resembles—by many w eeks, and 
from the huge tussocks of leaves arise in pro- 
fusion tall, slender r, arching culms to a height 
of 10 feet and even more, terminated by hand- 
some silky, yellowish-white panicles. This is a 
feature of 'the vegetation in the sandy tracts, 
river banks, and sand hills, but which in this 


country enjoys a little higher ground. It is 
flowering abundantly this year. Another 


interesting plant which has been the subject 
of much curiosity here this year is 


DIANELLA INTERMEDIA, With narrow grassy 


leaves, each 18 inches long, and spreading 
panicles of tiny whitish flowers, which are 
succeeded by berries of 


° 


the most beautiful blue, 
each 4 inch in length. 


E. M. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Watsonias 


These handsome and 
distinct bulbous plants 
produce a fine effect 
either under glass or in 
the open air. Just now 
several of the species 
are in full beauty in the 
garden and much ad- 
mired. If planted in 
pots in the autumn in 
a compost of equal 
parts peat and loam, 
and placed in a cold 
frame from which frost 
is excluded, they will 
afford fine material for 
greenhouse decoration 
from May till July pro- 
vided there are a few of 
each species. They are 
very fine in groups of a 
dozen in the open bor- 


524 


der, but to ensure success they must be 
planted in a well-drained warm position, and 
if a mound of Cocoanut fibre is placed over 
them in winter they will be perfectly safe. 
They are rapidly propagated by offsets, 
which, if well attended to during summer, 
soon develop into flowering bulbs. Watsonia 
coccinea is a brilliant scarlet, W. rosea rosy, 
and W. Ardernei pure white. 

e 


The Austrian Briar 

OSA foetida, also known as Rosa lutea 

has no proper claim to the name Aus- 

trian as denoting its place of origin, for 
its natural range is from the Crimea east- 
ward, through Asia Minor to Turkestan and 
on to Thibet. The Austrian Copper, the only 
Rose of a true vermilion colour, is a variety 
of the yellow, flowers of both colours having 
been found on the same plant. It is desirable 
in the garden whether in the clear yellow or 
the brilliant red colouring. It likes a warm, 
well-drained place; its only drawback is a 
heavy, unpleasant smell. No doubt the 
yellow form of the Scotch Briar, whose origin 
is the native R. spinosissima, owes its colour 
to having been hybridised with the yellow 
Austrian. G. 


Eremurus robustus 


This is a native of Turkestan, where it 
grows at an elevation of 10,000 feet. The 
leaves are each often 3 feet long and 3 inches 
broad, and the noble shaft of pink flowers 
may rise from anything between 6 feet and 
10 feet in height. The plant revels in good 
loamy soil containing a fair proportion of old 
manure and leaf-soil. It also loves the sun- 
shine during the growing and flowering sea- 
sons.’ When grown in borders, etc., there is 
a vacancy—which does not satisfy everyone— 
after the flowers are over, and for this reason 
some other plant should be associated with it 
to carry on the interest of the border. For 
this purpose the Cape. Hyacinth (Hyacinthus 
candicans), the Wand Flower (Dierama pul- 
cherrima), Gladioli, and Liliums may _ be 
safely recommended. The lovely white 
variety possesses the same robust character 
as the type. E. MARKHAM. 


Hardy annuals for spring 


It may appear somewhat premature to 
speak of sowing annuals for a display next 
spring, but this is the time for calling atten- 
tion to the matter. If annuals are sown too 
early, in July for instance, they will not 
stand the winter, nor are plants safe from 
seed sown in September. 
about the middle of August; then the plants 
are neither too backward nor too forward by 
the time cold weather arrives. No one will 
dispute that strong, profusely - flowering 
plants of popular annuals in the spring are 
most useful. It is then in many gardens that 
flowers are none too plentiful and annuals fill 
the gap. A great recommendation to many 
is the fact that a display can be had at little 
cost. For a couple of shillings or so a nice 
collection can be obtained. The expense, 
therefore, need not be a matter of anxiety to 


anyone. Sow the seed thinly in drills in a 
dry, open position and well thin out the seed- 
lings. ee ree 
Alstroemerias: 


In some gardens-these grow like weeds, 
while in others they never seem to get estab- 
lished.- They dislike anything in the nature 
of a heavy soil, yet they are hungry subjects 
and need plenty of nourishment. A light, 
well-drained soil well enriched with plenty of 
leaf-mould suits them admirably, and, once 
established, they will go ahead and spread 
rapidly. They are best grown from seed, 
which should be sown in autumn as soon as 
it is ripe. It will then germinate well in the 


The best time is , 


ie Seta) ha See I a cag Eo. 





Austrian Briar 


spring and miake flowering plants the follow- 
ing year. Alstroemerias do not transplant 
well, and will sometimes sulk for a season 
or two after being moved. They are most 
useful for cutting, as they last a long time in 
water. They also make a gorgeous show in 
the garden when massed, and are especially 
brilliant in the evening light. In my London 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Gladiolus illyricus in the New Forest 


This Gladiolus (see issue August 23rd, page 
511) is found in the Forest every year by those 
Who know where to look for it, but, like the 
Orchids, blooms more freely in some years 
than in others. I heard of it this year in a 
spot where it had not previously been re- 
ported. J. E. KeELsaLr: 

New Milton. 


Colour in Roses 


I should like to ask your advice re above. 
A fellow exhibitor’s Roses are not large or 
very full, but are of a vivid colour, and he 
attributes this to the iron in the*soil. He 
suggested that I give my garden a dressing 
of iron filings, but as this is out of the ques- 
tion would a dressing of sulphate of iron have 
a good effect? My land is heavy, on clay. 
I am like ‘‘E. H. L.” in this week’s Gar- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, and would like informa- 
tion. . GULLIVER SPEIGHT. 

Market Harboro’. 


[Sulphate of iron is often supposed to be 
the cause of high colour in fruit, Roses, etc., 
but no direct evidence has,been adduced of 
the beneficial effect of an application of iron 
salts, either on colour or yield. Plants re- 
quire very little iron, and in the vast majority 
of soils there is ample... No harm would be 
done in giving an application, but we suggest 
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garden, where the subsoil is “gravelly, : they 
grow with the greatest freedom and sow 
themselves about freely. NN ae 


Mimulus Whitecroft 


This is a charming little Mimulus which 
originated, I understand, in the garden of Mr. 
Maitland-Heriot, of Whitecroft, Dumfries- 
shire, and which appears to have been dis- 
tributed by one or two nurserymen. I saw a 
nice plant or two of it recently in the garden 
of Mrs. Robinson-Douglas, of Orchardton, 
Castle-Douglas, and although I had seen it 
previously elsewhere I was glad to find it in 
such good condition. It és evidently derived 
from M. cupreus, but is much dwarfer and 
brighter. . Whitecroft Gem is not too 
vigorous, however, and it will be desirable in 
some gardens where the Mimuli are apt to 
die off after occupving the same position for 
a year or two to divide it and plant in another 
part of the garden. It does not appear to 
object to sun, and is not so partial to moisture 
as are many of the other Mimuli. 4 

_S. ARNOTT: <9 


\ 
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Leucostegia immersa 

This is one of the prettiest Ferns for the 
cool house, and one apt to be wrongly treated 
by the inexperienced grower. — Leucostegia 
immersa begins to lose its fronds quite early 
in’the autumn, and remains dormant for a 
considerable time. In order to prolong its 
active season some continue to water the 
plants freely, with the result that the soil 
sours and death follows. Yet L. immersa, 
even when resting, must not be permitted to 
become dry, for the underground rhizomes 
will, in that case, shrivel, and ultimately die 
Sufficient water, therefore, and no more, 
should be afforded to ‘keep these rhizomes 
moderately moist. When the plant gives 
signs of renewed activity it may be given a 
slightly higher temperature and increased 
supplies of water. So treated, L. immersa 
will be most satisfactory. This note is the 
outcome of close observation after recurring 
failures with this pretty Fern. Kirk. | 


y 
1+ 


that you try it on a few plants only and com 
pare its effect, if any. We should be in 
terested to hear the result of such an expert 
ment. Your soil should suit Roses, and # 
seems probable that you would secure ex 
hibition blooms of the very finest quality bj 
doing all you can to bring the soil to the best 
condition. If no lime has been applied lately 
give a good dressing. This will benefit the 
plants and in this way possibly produce better 
colour in the blooms. ] ‘tl 


Fragrance in flowers a 


I rejoice, with your correspondei 
‘« Althaea,’’ that GARDENING ILLUSTRATED has 
entered a vigorous plea for fragrant pla 
Some of them, however, seem _ to 
obtained a title without deserving it, or per 
haps my soil or treatment may have been 
fault. Rubus deliciosus, for instanee, grow 
freely in a straggling way and flowers wel 
though the period of florescence is short, bu 
its scent, pleasant enough, is hardly discert 
ible. So, too, with Osmanthus Delavay 
Osmanthus, pre-eminently the  ‘‘ scen 
flower,’’ ought, I suppose, to give out 1 
scent into the air lavishly, but I find that o 
has to approach it very closely, and to smi 
it carefully, if one wishes to catch its delica 
fragrance. The common Cabbage Ros 
which I understand, perhaps wrongly, is th 
aa 
a 
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double Provence (or Provins) Rose, has only 
‘a faint smell, and is far from reminding one 
of the Rose fields in the neighbourhood of 
Cannes and Grasse. A great authority tells 
me that the Cabbage Rose should be cut down 
hard and might then recover its character. 
‘There is therefore hope for it; but what of 
Rubus deliciosus and Osmanthus Delavayi? 


Cuartes A, Cook. 
_ Sullingstead, Hascombe, Godalming. 


Are Antirrhinums perennials ? 


Considerable interest has been evinced in 
this subject by readers, and the wide diverg- 
ence of views shows that we are quite as far 
from a satisfactory solution of the problem as 
when we started. My old friend, Mr. S. 
Arnott, who gives his opinion on page 511, 
is not as convincing as we usually find him in 
his writings. It is clear that he favours 
acceptance as an annual for exhibition pur- 
‘poses, but does disservice to his cause by 
tacitly admitting that when treated as 
annuals the results are not as fine as when 
treated as perennials. No stretch of the 
imagination will ever make the Antirrhinum 
of to-day an annual plant. It may well be 
that in the days to come an annual race will 
be evolved, but until that comes we have to 
look at a cold fact, which is that the plant is 
‘a perennial. The old system of sowing in the 
summer commends itself to amateurs who 
are not possessed of glass structures or whose 
“conveniences are insufficient to ensure the 

success of January or February sowing. | 
Plants from July-sown seeds flower a little 
earlier than those raised in heat in early 
spring, and they are not simply remarkably 
persistent but wonderfully floriferous. Will 
Mr. Arnott tell us whether, although accept- 
ing under-glass-raised plants as annuals, he 
would rule that those raised from seeds sown 
in the previous summer must be shown as 
perennials? Surely not. 
, East ANGLIAN. 


Mucehlenbeckia complexa 


This, the subject of a note by “ G. G. B.”’ 
on page 496, is excellent for the purposes sug- 
gested by your correspondent, such as cover- 
ing large stones, tree stumps, etc., but it is 
seldom seen, and still more rarely met with, 
‘of the size mentioned by your contributor. 
The two specimens he mentions at Chewton 
Glen must be very fine indeed. I may say 
that M. complexa, which comes from New 
Zealand, seeins to be quite hardy well north 
of the Tweed. I have seen it trained to a 
wall, which it covered nicely with its graceful 
foliage, although one could easily find better 
_ things for a wall. Still more seldom seen 
f than M. complexa are M. nana, a small- 
growing species quite suitable for the rock 
' garden; and one, more resembling M. com- 
plexa in size and habit, called in nurseries M. 
' variabilis. Ess./ 


Colchicums 


"I have reason to know that Mr. Cowley’s 
article, and the fine illustrations which accom- 
panied it, have done a great deal to create 
interest in the Colchicums and Autumn 
Crocuses, and I have also read with much 
interest the note by ‘‘ F. A. H.” on page 497. 
_T have from time to time acquired a good deal 
of information about the Colchicum in its 
“several aspects, and there is a great deal to be 
ound relating to the aspect from which 
FF. A. H.” has viewed it. I have in my 
commonplace book a number of notes re- 
_ garding its poisonous properties. Perhaps I 

may be permitted to say a word with regard 
to the Colchicum planted in the wild garden, 
and to suggest that it should be omitted from 
} any place where cattle would have access. In 
) some meadows where the common C. autum- 
nale grows wild, cattle have been known to 
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browse on the foliage of the Colchicum with 
deleterious results. A long article on the sub- 
ject appeared a good many years ago in a 
publication issued by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, and the point is worth considering as 
the Colchicum is an excellent plant for wild 
gardening. I may add that I was much de- 
lighted when J saw a table decoration com- 
posed of flowers of C. speciosum rubrum in a 
crystal vase, and plucked from a wild gar- 
den where this fine Meadow Saffron had been 
planted in quantity. It was really charming. 
Shake 


«A nice crop of Tomatoes 


‘In a small cottage garden in Droitwich is 
to be seen a fine crop of Tomatoes in a small 
span-roofed greenhouse. It is nearly 9 feet 
in length and about 6 feet in width. Mr. 
William Harris, the grower, has long been a 
very successful allotment holder in the vicinity 
ofBirmingham. The Tomatoes have been 
grown in boxes containing sufficient soil to 
nourish two plants grown as cordons. The 
plants were obtained when about 12 inches in 
height and were planted at the beginning of 
May. Finding that he had been rather 
skimpy with soil, the grower lifted each plant 
bodily a fortnight afterwards and placed four 
more inches of soil below them, following 
the operation with a good watering with tepid 
water. 

With the passing of midsummer, flowers 
began to appear freely, and the distribution 
of pollen received almost daily attention. This 
was continued until a good “set ’’ of fruit 
had been obtained, then a top-dressing of 
sheep manure was applied and watering given 
daily attention. With the advent of August 
the earliest fruit commenced to colour. Only 
two varieties were grown, these being Kon- 


dine Red and Ailsa Craig. ak. 


Apple trees for street planting 


Some two years since the Bath City 
authorities decided to introduce flowering 
trees, and it was hoped fruiting specimens 
as well, in their development of new roads. 
When I read it it at once occurred to me, 
are they not putting temptation in the way of 
children should the trees be a success as re- 
gards fruiting? The one and only way out 
of the difficulty is to plant self-sterile 
varieties such as Beauty of Bath (what other 
variety has such a claim on the’ old city ?), 
Norfolk Beauty, Cox’s Orange, Northern 
Greening, and Gascoyne’s Scarlet among 
others. Yet even with these there may come 
a chance fruit here and there by pollen wafted 
from a foreign source. Under the circum- 
stances perhaps the best thing to do would be 
to denude the trees of any vestige of fruit and 
so put temptation out of reach. Whilst 
admiring the innovation to plant edible 
fruits, a well-flowered tree in the spring 
would appeal to the public in preference to a 
stray fruit or two even if left to mature, 
which in the nature of things appears most 
unlikely. J. Mayne. 


Useful Coleworts 


In the Coleworts we have members of the 
Cabbage family to which enough importance 
is rarely attached in gardens. Exceedingly 
easy to grow, either from seeds sown where 
the plants are to finish or in seed-beds for 
subsequent transplantation, they, appear to 
have the power to withstand any weather, 
and where relatives fail they succeed, and are 
invariably at command when called upon. 
The present is an excellent time to plant. 
Choose a position in the open as the plants 
are highly appreciative of light and fresh air, 
dig thoroughly, avoid the common error of 
over-generosity in the application of manure, 
plant firmly, and wait in proper patience for 
the favourable results that are sure to accrue. 
When the seeds are drilled where the plants 
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are to grow scarcely any thinning is done, 
but generally it is wise when planting to 
allow not less than 9 inches in all directions, 
and my personal preference is for slightly 
more. East ANGLIAN. 


Crambe cordifolia 

How seldom one sees this hardy herbaceous 
plant, and yet it is quite a showy subject 
throughout June and early July. Its flowers, 
though small, are of the purest white, and 
freely produced under good cultivation. Even 
planted on the turf near the pool in the little 
dell in Hyde Park it came in for a deal of 
admiration from the public. It was about 
4 feet in height and some 18 inches through, 
and smothered with flowers to within 1 foot 
of the turf. It is one of the few of the Sea- 
kale family that is worthy of cultivation 
from. a floral point. The latter name recalls 
a little incident that occurred in the old 
Lucombe and Pince’s Nursery at Exeter, of 
the ground foreman bringing in a spray of 
C. maritima during the breakfast hour, but 
out of a dozen men not one could name it. 

J. M. 


The persistent green-fly 

This vicious little insect is indubitably one 
of the gardener’s worst enemies. He may, 
as he fondly thinks, totally eradicate it one 
day only to find a couple of days later that it 
has re-appeared, perhaps on the. same hosts 
as before, and if not on others. It is no fad- 
dist in the matter of food, but will flourish 
and increase amazingly on a fruit, vegetable, 
or a flower, and whatever host it may favour 
there will follow shortly severe debilitation. 
It is just as happy indoors as in the garden, 
and consequently it may come in for as many 
anathemas as the tax collector. One hesitates 
to murder the latter, but must not hesitate to 
murder the former. Do not waste time and 
money and risk killing cherished plants out 
of hand by making solutions at home; order 
one of the several excellent and reliable com- 
pounds advertised in GARDENING I[LLUs- 
TRATED, prepare and apply it as directed and 
the pest will be destroyed, though it may be 
for a period only. East ANGLIAN. 


Rosularia pallida 

I cannot find any record of this plant, 
which I saw in a very hurried run through 
the rock garden of the Royal Botanic Gar- 
dens, Edinburgh, the other day. To the un- 
initiated it would pass for a Sempervivum. 
To those who have a dry, sunny place it will 
appeal, as its neat rosettes and numerous 
pale-yellow flowers should be welcome in 
summer. It looks well in a good group, and 
is apparently an excellent thing for hot, dry 
places in the rock garden. It is only a few 
inches high. S. ARNOTT. 

The name Rosularia pallida was given by 
Dr. Stapf, of Kew, to a plant that was grown 
here for some time as Umbilicus chrysanthus, 
Boiss, Asia Minor. I believe this plant is to 
be figured probably in the Botanical Maga- 
zine, but has not yet appeared. I believe it 
is described in the Flora orientalis. 

R. L. Harrow. 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Edinburgh. 


Primulas and leather-jackets 

It is very disappointing to read in the 
attractive article by ‘‘ H.”’ on “ Primulas at 
Everton Grange ”’ (p. 513) of the ravages of 
the leather-jackets among the hardy Primula 
species. The presence of these pests is very 
galling to a Primula lover who has seen so 
much destruction among the old laced Poly- 
anthuses and other florist’s varieties of the 
race in past days. There seems little pro- 
spect of dealing with the leather-jackets ex- 
cept lifting the plants, destroying all the 
leather-jackets found, and dressing the 
ground with a soil fumigant as suggested by 
as Mite S. ARNOTT. 
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Lifting Peach trees 
[sé month of September may be con- 


sidered rather early to lift Peach or Nec- 

tarine trees. This early lifting of trees 
is not favoured by some, but I have great 
belief in it as it is useless to wait for the 
leaves to fall if the best results are expected 
next season. I do not think any stone fruit 
better repays for lifting than the Peach and 
Nectarine. No matter how carefully one 
plants Peach or Nectarine trees, with good 
culture gross wood results, and this gross- 
ness is better counteracted by lifting than by 
any other plan, that is if due attention is paid 
to extension. In good loam the trees in- 
variably run to wood, and as one is anxious 
to fill a large space ,as early as possible a 
check during the growth of the trees is not 
given by stopping. In such cases lifting may 
be prescribed as the remedy. I do not advise 
extreme “measures, but care and a certain 
amount of time. By proceeding cautiously 
there need be no fear as to loss of crop, and 
the health of the tree will be assured for the 
next four or five years. I have for the past 
three autumns annually moved a Nectarine 
tree of large size. This tree has borne very 
fine crops yearly, thus showing that if care 
is taken to preserve the fibrous roots no harm 
will follow. Cherries thrive much better the 
following season if lifted or planted early in 
October in ordinary seasons. This early lift- 
ing or transplanting is more difficult when 
the trees have to be conveyed some distance, 
but even then I would prefer to plant early, 
provided the trees are well furnished with 
fibrous roots. In lifting, care should be taken 
to keep at a good distance from the trees, and 
in the case of Peach trees in early houses lift- 
ing should be done early in September. It is 
a good plan to damp the lifted. trees over- 
head in the evening, as this keeps the buds 
plump and enables forcing to be done more 
readily the next season. With large trees 
it is not necessary to remove every particle of 
soil. Allow that adhering to the fibrous roots 
to remain, provided the weight does not 
break the latter. The preservation of fibrous 
roots is an easy matter if room dis allowed at 
the start to get round them. All large roots 
may be cut clean off at a fair distance from 
the tree, and if the roots are inclined to 
descend, planting higher iis beneficial. 
Manures of any kind should be omitted, good 
turfy loam well rammed and trodden suffic- 
ing, and in clayey soil some mortar, brick 
rubble, or road scrapings should always be 
added. 

By this early lifting, severe cutting back, 
often the cause of canker later on, is 
avoided, and the trees can be forced the next 
season if not subjected to €xcessive night 
temperatures at the start. In the case of 
trees on open walls, that are required to 
fill up gaps, I still advise early lifting, as by 
so doing the root action continues as long as 
the leaves remain, if these are assisted by 
frequent dampings to preserve vitality and 
encourage new root growth... After lifting, 
no tying should be done till the trees have 


settled down. A. G. 
Red spider 


As may be seen from recent correspondence, 
this pest is again prevalent, and unless drastic 
measures are taken in the case of plants 
trained on walls, fences, pergolas, etc., and 
even in the open, the foliage of such things 
as Peaches, Plums, Apples, Vines, Figs, 
Roses, and many others will suffer, thus 
spoiling the chances of the plant flowering or 
fruiting next year. It is absolutely necessary 
that the foliage be kept free of this enemy. 
Cold water plied either with the hose or 
syringe with force each evening for a week 
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or 10 days will usually rid plants of this pest, 
but it must be well worked under the leaves 
as well as on the surface to be effective. 
Violets are among the first to fall a prey 
during a spell of bright dry weather, and are 
rather difficult to deal with on account of 
the leaves being so close to the soil. With 
perseverance they can be cleared. Keeping 
the ground constantly moist and frequently 
dusting with soot are as good as anything for 
their destruction. Dryness at the root aids 
this pest too. J. Mayne. 


Fruit on walls 


There will be a heavy crop of Pears here, 
but trees growing in the open are almost 
barren. Apples promise to be fair, in spite 
of the great numbers which have fallen. Of 
Plums the crop is very poor, even in the case 
of trained trees on walls. Caterpillar has 
been a source of trouble over many weeks, 
but this pest has now been eradicated by 
consistent spraying of the trees. Young 
trees planted during the past winter should 
not be permitted to carry fruits this year, as 
the encouragement of growth is of far greater 
importance in order that the trees may be- 
come firmly established and thus provide for 
good crops in future years. It is not an un- 
common thing to find newly-planted trees 
carrying fruits the first year, but this is in- 
variably at the expense of the growth of the 
tree, which fails to respond freely afterwards. 


» Sussex. E. M. 
Melons 


Fruits approaching the ripening stage may 
even yet be profitably top-dressed. This may 
prevent an attack of red-spider. Nothing 
interferes with the flavour of Melons more 
quickly than an outbreak of spider. Canker 
is at times troublesome, but it is more liable 
to attack plants grown in pits or beds of 
fermenting material than those grown in the 
regulation Melon house. When the stem 
indicates canker a dressing of lime round the 
affected part may check the disease until the 
crop has ripened. In all conditions of growth 
Melons ought to be very carefully watered, 
keeping the moisture away from the stem as 
much as possible. A firm root-run, too, in- 
duces short-jointed, stocky growth, which is 
less susceptible to the disease than loose, 
flabby growth. Scot. 


Strawberries in their first year 


Those who are wise are pushing forward 
Strawberry planting because they know that 
a full crop of fruit only follows when the 
planting is done sufficiently early to ensure 
perfect root establishment by or before the 
end of September. One-year-old plants 
placed in their fruiting quarters at once will 
yield full crops, the fruits being out of the 
ordinary as well in respect of appearance as 
of quality. Firm planting .in deeply culti- 
vated soil which has been wisely, yet 
judiciously, enriched with manure is neces- 
sary, and a distance of 18 inches should be 
allowed in all directions. The majority of 
gardeners are inclined to use manure in 
excess for this crop, with the result that the 
plants produce superb foliage at the expense 
of the fruits. Thriftier plants planted firmly 
in rather poorer soil do not look so handsome 
at first glance, but they produce magnificent 
crops of richly-flavoured fruit. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Strawberry planting 


As soon as the required number of runners 
becomes sufficiently advanced attention should 
be given to the planting of new beds. The 
ground for these should be double dug or 
trenched and a liberal quantity of decayed 
manure incorporated. Plant in rows about 
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-go straight down. 
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2} feet apart, allowing 1 foot betwen the — 
plants in the rows. The nature of the variety 
as well as the soil should, however, influence 
the grower with regard to distance. The — 
alternate plants will provide a few good — 


y’ 
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fruits next year, after which they can be cut ~ 
out to’ allow the permanent plants ample — 
room for development. Make the soil firm — 
about them. Moist weather should be chosen ~ 
for the work, and in the event of this being 
followed by a hot, dry spell, watering must — 
be resorted to, for the plants must be kept — 
growing. Fresh ground should always be 
used when making new beds. A. J.P.) = 


Fruits under glass 


Examine Vine borders at frequent inter- 
vals to see that there is sufficient moisture, — 
as following the clearing of the bunches the © 
damping of floors morning and evening is © 
often the only attention given. This damp- — 
ing of the surface is often misleading as to ~ 
the condition of the border beneath. The © 
same applies to early Peach-houses, which — 
should be well syringed daily. Encourage 
the finishing of late Grapes by free ventila-— 
tion whenever the weather is at all favour-— 
able, and while the house may be closed for 
a few hours to retain sun-heat towards even- © 
ing with benefit to the fruit a little air 
should be admitted throughout the night. 
Apply weak liquid manure ‘to trees carrying 
swelling fruits until colouring is well ad- 
vanced.. The trees in early Peach-houses 
should be relieved of useless wood which has 
done service during the year in order that the © 
newly-made wood may become thoroughly — 
ripened. As soon as the fragrance of Melons 
is noticeable admit a little air night and day; 
also curtail, but do not withhold altogether, 
the water supply. Examine the nets to see 
that such are secure and that none of the © 
ripening fruits are liable to fall, as these 
occasionally pull away at the stem. a 

E. MARKHAM. 


Red spider on Apple ! 
(D. W. H.).—The apple leaves sent appear 
to be infested with red-spider, but we fail to” 
find any disease present. Red-spider in a dry ~ 
season is apt to attack the variety from which 
the leaves forwarded were taken. The cause — 
of attack in a season such as the present one 
can only be attributed to dryness at the roots, 
although why ‘this should be so in face of 
such an abundant rainfall it is difficult to say. 
Arid surroundings are a prolific source of — 
attack, but this can hardly be the case unless, 
of course, yours is a particularly dry district — 
this season. We think if you test the soil be- 
neath the tree at a depth of 18 inches or so- 
you will find it in need of moisture. If this — 
proves to be correct afford a thorough soak-- 
ing of water. The remedy is to syringe or — 
spray the foliage with a solution of liver of 
sulphur. Clean cold water is also an excel- — 
lent remedy if the foliage is forcibly syringed 
daily for a week or two. The formula for 
making the solution mentioned has been fre- 
quently given in our columns of late, and to — 

which we refer you. : : 





Pears cracked 


(V. G. Stapleton).—Your Pears have been 
attacked by a fungus—Cladosporium den- 
driticum—which causes the skin to crack. 
The roots have gone down into a poor soil 
and the only way to get rid of the disease is 
to lift the trees. In October you ought to 
take out a trench round the tree or trees at 
about 3 feet from the stem, grubbing under 
with a chisel and cuttine off all the roots that 
Remove several inches of 
the top soil over the roots and replace with 
some fresh loam and ‘lime rubble. After 
this has been done you ought to syringe the 
trees with caustic alkali solution. og 
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LAYERING SHRUBS 


There is a host of hard-wooded sub- 
jects that can be easily and are best 
tucreased by layering provided shoots 
of two years or even three years 
growth can be conveniently brought 
down to the sotl without snapping off 


i latter part of August and the suc- 


ceeding month are the best times to per- 
form this, so that the foliage can play its 
part in causing the shoot operated on to 
‘“‘callus ’’ before winter sets in. This pro- 
cess of propagation has two advantages over 
that of cuttings. Larger plants are secured 
in a shorter time, and no glass is necessary— 
an important .point with many amateurs. 
True, watering now and again may be neces- 
sary should the autumn prove very dry, other- 
wise a layer takes care of itself once properly 
done at the outset. The soil where the 
said shoots are to rest must be good, forking 
in a nice bit of leaf-soil or fine peat with a 
good dash of sand as an encouragement to 
root formation, and made moderately firm, as 
long stout pegs will be necessary to hold the 
shoot in position. A very loose soil would 
fail to hold them. 
There are various ways of preparing a 
shoot for layering. A very simple and suc- 
cessful method is to first cut away all small 
lateral growth, if any, as well as any leaves 
on the part it is intended to bury in the soil. 
Then, with a sharp knife, cut nearly half-way 
through the shoot so as to form a tongue, as 
is done with the Carnation, keeping the 
wound open by placing a stone between. The 
peg should be placed securely above where 
it is wished roots to form, covering the said 
shoot with 3 inches or 4 inches of soil, which 
needs examining periodically to see it does 
not get washed or dug away by birds or ver- 
min. If the shoot is of sufficient length from 
the point where it has been cut, a stake may 
‘be placed and the same tied in an upright 
position, doing this gently so as not tabreak 
it at the junction. As a rule most of them 
will be ready to sever in 12 months and trans- 


|- planted, but it is wisest to clear away the soil 


-underneath and ascertain the quantity of 
roots formed before doing this, as it may be 
found necessary to allow some another year’s 
grace ere they are taken from the parent 
plant. Whenever possible make the incision 
close up to the axil of a leaf, as root action is 
much more certain. 

At times it happens that a branch it is 
wished to layer cannot conveniently be 
brought to the ground for this to be per- 
formed. This can generally be overcome by 
placing a box or barrel to the desired height, 
then filling a large pot or deep pan or box 
with soil and securing the said branch as be- 
fore stated. It means more attention in the 
matter of water during dry weather, and if 
this is not neglected success is pretty certain. 

JaMes Mayne. 


The Chaste-Tree 
(Vitex Agnus-Castus) 


This is a shrubby Verbena, a native of 
Sicily and other parts of the Mediterranean 
region, and a shrub which has been in culti- 
vation in this country since 1570. Although 
~ it thas been known to us for so long,! V. 
Agnus-Castus is still very uncommon in gar- 
dens. To some extent this is doubtless due 
to the fact that it is not hardy enough for 
general outdoor cultivation. It can, never- 
theless, be grown successfully in the open in 
any of our milder counties, and in other parts 
of the country (as at Kew) it does admirably 
ona wall. The Chaste-Tree is a deciduous 
shrub of an elegant spreading habit with 
dark green leaves composed of several linear 
lance-shaped leaflets whose undersides, in 
common with the young wood, are covered 
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(‘Gardening Illustrated” photograph 


Dierama pulcherrima Kingfisher 
A new variety raised and shown by the Donard Nursery Co., Ireland 


with a grey felt. The flowers, which are 
tubular and blue-violet in colour, are borne in 
a number of racemes, which together form a 
showy terminal panicle. They usually ap- 
pear in the earlier part of autumn and have, 
like the whole of the shrub, a refreshing 
aromatic fragnance. Full exposure to sun 
and a light, warm soil, not too rich, are what 
this interesting species seems to enjoy. 


N. WALES. 


Dierama pulcherrima Kingfisher 


HIS is a beautiful addition to these 

highly interesting and graceful plants. 

As exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s meeting on Tuesday, August 12th 
last, it was quite one of the most charming 
novelties of the many subjects placed before 
the Floral Committee on that occasion and 
well deserved the Award of Merit given it. 
The novelty under notice is a variety of 
Dierama pulcherrima (The Wand Flower), a 
native of the Cape, and in the opinion of 
many is much to be preferred to the original. 
The variety Kingfisher has much less colour 
than the original, and may perhaps be 
described as pale mauve or mauve-blue, and 
as such is most refined and attractive. It is 
a highly decorative subject. The flowering- 
stems, arranged as they were in a straight, 
green earthenware vase, looked distinctly 
pretty. The tall, graceful flower-stems reach 


a height of some 5 feet, and as the Foxglove- 
like flowers open, suspended on wire-like, 
almost invisible foot-stalks, the flower-stems 
overhang in graceful fashion and make a very 
pretty floral picture. Generally, in a normal 
season, this plant remains in flower for some 
six weeks. 

Dierama pulcherrima and its varieties are 
generally considered to succeed more satis- 
factorily when planted among shrubs where 
shelter can be afforded against boisterous 
winds, which are often experienced in some 
quarters in the late summer. Although the 
flower-stems are apparently slender, they are 
really tough and wiry and quite easily resist 
the stormy winds of early August. At one 
time this subject was classed with the 
Sparaxis. It well repays a little care during 
the period of establishing itself. It is not 
particular in regard to position and will suc- 
ceed in friable, open soil if well watered when 
it begins to grow, as well as in a damp posi- 
tion. D. B. CRANE. 


Growing Tobacco 


(D. W. M.).—You must understand that 
you can grow the Tobacco in plant form, but 
you must not use the leaves or manufacture 
them in any way, as if you do you may be 
heavily fined. All the Tobacco horticultural 
preparations are manufactured in bond from 
duty-free Tobacco. 
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Hardy Border Flowers 


Aconitum Lycoctonum (syn. A. 
Vulparia) 


HERE are but few yellow-flowered 
Monkshoods in general cultivation, and 
frequently the species under notice does 
duty for the others in our gardens. Aconitum 
Anthora is probably the finest of the lot, and 
it was a pleasure to me to meet the true plant 
a few daystago in the collection at Kew, but 
even there it was represented by a_ single 


specimen, which is perhaps easiest described 
as a clear yellow form of the well-known 
Aconitum Napellus, with particularly narrow 
This should help 


divisions of the foliage. 
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I have spent several hours in the mountains 
to find a flower that had been spared this tre- 
panning but failed, and there are but few 
flowers of it in my new garden that have 
escaped the attention of these heavy-bodied 
honey gatherers. However poisonous these 
plants may be in root and foliage, their 
nectar would seem harmless, and | fail to 
see how any part of these plants can possibly 
be mistaken for a harmless vegetable and 
brought into the house for cooking. As, 
however, every text book warns against the 
planting of these subjects in or near the 
vegetable quarters where such unlikely errors 
might possibly occur it would perhaps: be 
advisable to rigorously exclude these plants 
from such positions and use them only in her- 
baceous borders, shrubberies; wild gardens, 


A yellow-flowered Monkshood or Foxbane, Aconitum Lycoctonum syn. (A. Vulparia) 


people to readily identify the plant should they 
possess it, as all the other yellow-flowered 
species seem to have much more coarsely- 
divided leaves and curiously narrow flowers, 
with the hood very high and not nearly so 
well proportioned as is usual in the blue- 
flowered forms. Aconitum lLycoectonum 
appears to be fairly generally distributed 
throughout the Alps of Europe, and is by no 
means confined to the Pyrenees as some hand- 
books state. There are plants in my collec- 
tion brought from the Tyrol, and I have 
found the plant in various parts of the Swiss 
Alps. Although a stranger to the British 
flora, I notice with considerable interest that 
the English humble bees have discovered the 
trick of their Alpine brethren, and invariably 
bite a hole through the hood to enable them 
to reach the nectar concealed in: the flowers. 


or the large rock garden where such mistakes 
are absolutely unthinkable. 

Nearly all the Aconites are stately plants 
of the greatest interest and beauty at their 
best, approaching closely to the generally 
favourite Delphiniums, giving a similar effect, 
and prolonging the season of beauty with 
their bluish-purple, white, blue and white, 
or in this case pale yellow flowers. I trust 
that my notes may lead to the more frequent 
use of these fine herbaceous subjects, which 
are easily grown on almost any good, deep 
soil, perhaps best of all where it is too shady 
for Delphiniums to do their best. Let it be 
remembered that all of them are best when 
well established. Seed is produced freely, but 
it germinates slowly and irregularly even if 
sown soon after ripening. Division, however, 
offers no difficulty once the plants have grown 
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strong, and by these means a useful stock 


may be readily acquired at little cost. I 
would not be without these often-maligned 
plants, and I would always include a few of 
this handsome yellow species for the added 
interest it supplies at a season when the first 
flush of beauty in the border is over. 

WB ee 


Propagating Pentstemons 


EW herbaceous plants are so showy and 
useful as Penstemons, for, besides assist- 





ing largely to make our garden borders © 


and beds gay during several months of the 
year, they are valuable for cutting. Their 
light, graceful spikes of flowers are not only 
bright, but they last fresh for a long time in 
water. The way to get plenty of variety is to 
obtain a packet of seed of a good strain, and 
to sow either in pans or frames filled with 
fine soil, or under a handlight in a green- 
house, where it can be kept close and damp 
till the seed germinates, when the young 
plants should be pricked off. under glass and 
shaded for a few days till they become re- 
established, after which it is necessary for 
them to be fully exposed in order that the 


growth they make may be sturdy and strong, ~ 


Although Pentstemons are classed as 
hardy they are only so in favoured parts of the 
country or in sheltered positions, and only 
survive when we have mild winters. That 
being so, it is always advisable to protect 
them by having them in frames during the 
season named, and to plant out after they 


have been hardened off early in spring, which ~ 
is the best time for sowing, as plants raised ~ 


then will bloom with great freedom the same 
year, as do also those from cuttings taken in 
August. In keeping up a stock in this way 
the best only should be selected, and by pro- 


pagating annually, and weeding out the in= — 
ferior ones, a garden may soon be made rich | 
with very fine sorts, as Pentstemons are now | 


much improved and the flowers are far richer 
in colour and much larger and of greater sub- 
stance than they formerly were. The easiest 
way to strike 

CuTTinGcs is to take off the young, half- 
ripe shoots in the summer at about 3 inches 
in length, and having trimmed them in the 
usual way to insert them in sharp, sandy soil 
under the shelter of a handlight, 
should be shaded. They will soon root if 
kept syringed and properly moist, and» may 


then be taken up and potted singly, to be | 


wintered in cold frames till the time arrives 
for planting them out. 

Although Pentstemons will grow in almost 
any kind of Soil, they succeed and thrive best 
in that which 
stronger ‘the shoots are the finer will the 
spikes of bloom be if the plants are in an 
open, sunny position, so as to have the full 
benefit of all the light and air possible to 
build up and stiffen their stems. 


to keep on borders, I have found half-rotten— 
leaves answer well. A few handfuls placed 
round the collars of the plants, and kept there 
by a branch or two of Furze or small, leafy 
Beech boughs to prevent the birds scattering 
them abroad, will preserve them from sharp 


frost sufficiently to enable them to break into | 
growth and do well again in the -following 


spring. 

—  Pentstemons are fine 
flowers, and the abundant rains of late have 
evidently suited their requirements, as many 


of the named varieties are making a good |} 


show, notably Day Dream, a large open 
flower, throat white, with an edging of pink. 


Southgate Gem, a deep red, well known for | 
its intense colour, is still one of the best. | 
is attractive with its white | 


George Home 
throat and cerise edging. The above caught 
my eye when inspecting a long border of 
these plants. J. Mayne. 


which © 


is deep and rich, as the | 


( As a pro-§ 
tection to old plants, that it may be desirable - 


late summer 
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HESE useful hardy flowering plants are 
as valuable for small as for large gar- 
A dens. From the middle of July onwards 
they keep up a succession of flowers until the 
damp days and nights of the latter part of 
|September destroy their beauty. The few 
first frosts do not as a rule do much damage, 
Jat least not to the same extent as damp. The 
| Som. best suited to their cultivation is good 
loam, not too light, as when this is the case 
‘there will be a tendency to suffer from 
drought in dry weather. A position that is 
fairly moist and cool during hot weather is 
well adapted for their requirements. When 
‘this can be secured, even with a less amount 
jof sunshine, it is better than being fully ex- 
posed to the heat and drought. Poor soil, or 
\that which is light and gravelly, should be 
jenriched with cow manure previous to plant- 
i 


ing and deeply dug at the same. time. 






§ 
Phioxes thrive well in a heavy loam 
with a tendency to clay. Whenever 
they are found to grow freely and 
flower profusely it is not a good plan 
to give them much manure. Better 
leave them for a few years as they are. 
After a time they will show signs of 
Weakness, when manure may be given, 
jor they can be planted in another part 
jof the garden. When this is being 
done they may be divided as necessary. 
When plants of extra vigour and fine spikes 
are the chief aim, then propagation should be 
from cuttings taken off when of sufficient 
length in the spring and struck in sandy soil 
lim pots in a cold frame. When well rooted 
ges may be planted out permanently or left 
in pots and plunged for the first year and 
planted the following spring when starting 
into growth. This plan entails more trouble, 
ut no doubt better plants are obtained. 
sarge established clumps throw up a super- 
abundance of shoots every spring, and as 
soon as the strongest of these can be dis- 
tinguished all of the weaker ones should be 
hinned out so that those left may develop 
ongly. The taller varieties require some 
support, which should be given them before 
he shoots incline outward from the perpen- 
eve When there are several shoots to one 
ol the best plan is to place slender stakes 





















terial round from one to another. Where 
e are only three or four shoots one stake 
he centre is sufficient with loose ties to 
sere each one. Phloxes are very useful for 
iting, looking well when arranged by 
emselves three or four colours together. A 
lew spikes of any of the ornamental Grasses 
associate well with Phloxes, but do not 
attempt to add to the effect by introducing 
flowers of a different colour or formation. 
| GROWING IN pots.—Had I to keep a good 
Supply of flowers in the conservatory during 





ound the outside and then run some tying 


NY ed Cee Oe NONE PUREE ty Se NG 
»* ‘ mee ye 4% 
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The Perennial Phloxes 


the season Phloxes are in bloom I should 
grow several of them in pots. Good plants 
can thus be had in g-inch or to-inch pots. 
These would prove a distinct feature, and 
where they had not previously been grown 
would constitute a pleasing change to the 
ordinary run of flowering plants then in sea- 
son- They should be potted on from cuttings 
of the previous year and plunged outdoors to 
the rim of the pots. In this way well-estab- 
lished plants which when plunged give but 
little trouble in watering can be had. Care 
must be taken that the plants do not suffer 
from drought, more especially when the pots 
are full of roots. After flowering in pots they 
can either be planted out or potted on for 
another season. Act Gr 
—— Happy is the man. who has Phloxes in 
abundance, for they are flowering with great 
freedom at this season. A wet summer liter- 
ally suits the perennial Phlox 
down to the ground. They revel 
in frequent soakings, and if the 
first spikes of bloom are removed 
as soon as over, and the plants 
continue to receive copious sup- 
plies of water, they will produce 
a second crop of flowers, thus 
continuing the display until late 
in autumn. These later blooms 


PERENNIAL PHLOXES 

1, Europa, white, with dark red 
eye 

2, Evelyn, large deep pink trusses 


8, Mrs. Jeans, pale silvery pink: 
note the branching habit 



















are sometimes better than the first. In re- 
cent years a number of very’ fine Phloxes 
has been raised in different parts of the 
country. Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., of 
the Aldenham House Gardens, has devoted 
considerable attention to the raising of 
Phloxes, and among his best varieties are 
Royal Purple, Edwin Beckett (salmon-scar- 
let), and Mrs. Edwin Beckett (blush pink). 

Mr. J. T. West, of Brentwood, and Mr. 
Biggs, of Bexley, are also busy improving 
the Phlox, and the former has given us 
Brilliant, Scarlet Glory (rose-pink), and 
Splendour, which is probably the largest pink 
in cultivation. : 

At a recent meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society Mr. H.-J. Jones, Ryecroft 
Nurseries, Lewisham, brought a wonderful 
collection of perennial Phloxes, three of 
which are illustrated on this page, viz., 
Europa (snow white with carmine eye), 
Evelyn (large salmon-pink), and Mrs. A. 
Jeans (a lovely silvery pearl-pink slightly 
shaded mauve and with soft rose centre). All 


‘three have very large trusses and fine pips, 
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and the illustrations are very much reduced. 
In addition, the finer varieties shown included 
Thor (rich salmon-scarlet), Etna (vermilion- 
scarlet), Dr. Charcot (lavender-blue), Im- 
perator (rose-carmine), and Le Mahdi (still 
one of the best of the purple shades). 


Phloxes from cuttings 


Sometimes in dividing herbaceous Phloxes 
injury is caused to the most promising shoots 
unless care is taken, but there is another way 
of increasing the stock, not that it is a 
popular method, yet one which invariably 
secures good results. I refer to propagating 
from cuttings. September is the month when 
one may proceed with the work. A bed of 
sandy loam and leaf-mould should be pre- 
pared, into which cuttings formed at the base 
of the clumps should be put, the strongest 
being selected. It will be necessary to make 
some temporary provision to prevent the cut- 
tings from flagging bv shading after they 
have had a soaking of water. Plants thus 
propagated often develop into the best 
clumps. The method may entail more 
trouble, but I am confident that it pays in the 
long run. TOWNSMAN. 


Colchicum giganteum 


For planting this month and very early 


next, readers may be reminded of the 
Giant Meadow Saffron, Colchicum gigan- 
teum, It is rather a misnomer to call 


it giganteum, as this conveys the im- 
pression that it.is the largest of the 
Meadow Saffrons, whereas some of the 
forms of C. speciosum are fully as big. 
Yet it is.a giant compared with the 
ordinary Meadow Saffron, Colchicum 
autumnale. It has the merit also of 
being later than the grand C. specio- 


sum, so that it may be planted to succeed that 
fine species. C. giganteum has large, well- 
formed flowers of soft rose shading to white, 
with good, firm tubes, an important matter 
with flowers which have to withstand the 
storms of autumn. It generally flowers with 
me about October. The leaves appear in 
spting and are broad and bold in their way. 
They last a long time green and the Colchi- 
cums should, therefore, be planted in a place 
where, they will not interfere with the appear- 
ance of other flowers. The foliage should be 
allowed to remain until it becomes yellow or 
brown. If removed earlier the corms will be 
weakened and the plants may not flower next 
year. Planting of C. giganteum should be 
performed as soon as the corms can be pro- 
cured from the bulb dealers. Some of them 
issue advance lists of Colchicums and 
Crocuses for autumn flowering and the corms 
can generally be obtained in July or August. 
Plant with the crown 4 inches to 6 inches 
deep, or even deeper in light soil. 


S. ARNOTT, 
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Megasea cordifolia major purpurea 


HE great leathery leaves of this, the 

handsomest foliaged of the broad-leaved 

Saxifrages, makes a fine show in various 
parts of the garden. The plant is valuable in 
any place where a bold edging is desirable, 
and from its powerful build and its persist- 
ence it is especially satisfactory in connection 
with masonry. We have it, as shown in the 
illustration, by some garden steps, and as a 
border to the pavement that leads from the 
foot of the steps to a lawn. In other places 
it is in bold groups at shrubbery edges, in one 
region effectively intergrouped with the 
pretty little earlv-blooming Aster A. corym- 
bosus. The flowers come early on tall red 
stems, but the colour of the bloom inclines 
to a rank magenta, and as this is unattrac- 
tive. to eyes trained to refinement of colour 
it is cut out as soon as it appears. The type 
M. cordifolia has smaller leaves, a more com- 
pact habit, and short-stemmed pink bloom 
of a quite inoffensive character. Cz.-2]. 


The Salpiglossis 


I miss this very charming annual from 
both garde n and ‘greenhouse, and wonder 
why it is so little grown in these days. Ask 
a dozen people interested in horticulture what 
they think of the flowers and the majority 
will ENR not ignorance of it—at least 
they will admit they have not cultivated it at 
all! Even those who are enamoured of 
Petunias, with their single, funnel-shaped 
blossoms, are sometimes agreeably surprised 
on seeing the similar fashioned flowers of the 

Salpiglossis with exquisite veinings and 
markings, yet the latter can be raised from 
seed just in the same way as Petunias, can 
be grown in pots for the adornment of green- 
house or window, or grown in the open. 


WOODBASTWICK. A large form of Megasea cordifolia 


Seven Square Rods, Poles, or Perches.—Il 
(Continued from page 487) 
These are the experiences of the owner of a diminutive garden within the 


London area, who, four years ago, knew almost nothing of gardening, 
had no inclination to learn, and came to possess a garden by pure chance 


S can be seen from the diagram repro- although in summer the garden is sunny, 
duced in the last article, the garden is with the exception of a small strip by the 
on the north side of the house, so that, house, where one can sit in the shade, “from 





An old farmhouse and an old world garden 
The illustration on the opposite page shows the other side of the same building 
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the end of October until the end of March 
the sun is permanently cut off from the whole 
of the garden by the house. This means, of 
course, a very much curtailed flowering sea> 
son; Daffodils s, Hyacinths, and other spring 
flowers bloom very late and have to be re 
moved almost before they are over to make 
way for the next comers. Roses, too, which 
in a sunny garden would continue to flower 
until late in the year, end the season with 
many buds which never reach maturity— 
always a depressing spectacle. These diffi 
culties all tend, of course, to sharpen one’s 
wits, and gradually means can be found for 
overcoming them in one way or another, an 

by arranging the beds carefully to ensure a 
continuous succession’ of flowers of.one kind 


or another from March to late October. ; i 


My first six months as owner of a garden 
were mostly spent in observation and in 
making plans for the future. JI had no idea 
what the garden contained when I first 
moved in, and dared not dig or pry too far 
for fear of uprooting something worth pre- 
serving. One bed only, that at the extreme 
end of the garden, it seemed safe to dig 
deeply, because it showed no signs of having 
been touched for years, and was such a solid, 
beaten mass of mud and clay that it was safe 
to assume that nothing could be growing i 
it. At the same time a Sycamore tree, which 
was obviously an encumbrance and of no 
value from any point of view, was cut down 
and the trunk used to reinforce the bank at 
the end, which showed signs of slipping 
slowly away. 2 

One by one various plants grew, developed, 
and in some cases finally flowered, and I w 
able to take stock accurately. A Weigela 
was one of the first things to bloom. This 
shrub evidently thrives in this part of Lon- 
don; there is a large number of it close 
by here. Kept within bounds by cutting out 
a certain amount of old wood it flowers well 
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and does not become too straggly or untidy. 
lost of the plants turned out to be far too 
large, and in most cases too old and _ ill- 
‘nourished to keep. Half-a-dozen Cabbage 
_ Roses, left unpruned for years, were inextric- 
ably mixed up with one or two Delphiniums, 
| huge Michaelmas Daisy roots, Japanese 
| Anemones, and a jungle of other miscel- 
,laneous plants. It was obvious that the 
| autumn would be occupied principally in up- 
| rooting, burning, digging, and preparing for 
| the following year. 

- I found out that, treated with care, a num- 
) ber of Roses and Delphiniums can be per- 
| suaded to grow in this part of the world, so 
‘that it seemed sound policy to start with these 
| two things, concentrate on them, and build 
|up round them rather than to embark on a 
Jarge variety of plants about which I knew 
absolutely nothing, and which would cost a 
considerable amount and probably would not 
succeed. First of all, the soil had to be 
treated drastically in order to break down 
|some of the appallingly heavy clay. I knew 
‘of no other means of doing this than by the 
addition of ashes to the soil,and still believe 
that, as long as it is not overdone, this 
method is sound proyided that something in 
the way of manure is added. I now give the 
beds a dressing of ground lime in the autumn, 
and this, besides releasing latent food values 
and destroying slugs, helps to break up the 
soil. Any ashes obtained from bonfires were 
also dug in, and gradually the ground be- 
came rather more workable though still very 
stiff. 


As the beds bordering the garden are nar- 
row it seemed hopeless to expect Roses to 
grow properly there, shadowed by the fences 
and stifled by the other plants which would 
be put in. The proper method was obviously 
to make special Rose-beds, made up from 
Selected soil, and in such position as would 
allow them the maximum amount of sun and 
air. The difficulty was, of course, to carry 
out this plan without cutting up too much of~ 
the very small allowance of lawn. The only 
possible plan seemed to be to make narrow 
beds in the Grass bordering the paths, but to 
do this meant making the Grass almost in- 
accessible from the paths. The final arrange- 
ment was therefore to make, not continuous 
beds, but a series of small ones, one per Rose 
in fact, leaving Grass growing in between. 
Thirteen such beds, 12 inches square, were 
accordingly prepared. It was not until I 
began to dig out the earth underneath the 
Grass that I began to realise how a builder 
makes up a garden, and why it is such a 
jcommon sight to see the Grass in a small 
‘London garden patchy, poor, and always at 
the mercy of the season—burned brown at the 
first suggestion of warm summer weather 
and a muddy quagmire in the winter. Let 
anyone who wishes to investigate for him- 
‘self remove a few square feet of turf and 
then dig down 9g inches or so. The prob- 
ability is that he will find much what I did— 
an extraordinarily varied assortment of 
ickbats, stones, slates, jam jars, and 
oken bottles by the dozen. Building must 
very, very thirsty work. I dug as deeply 
as possible—you cannot get very deep into 
stiff yellow clay—and then brought in some 
fairly respectable earth with which the front 
garden had been furnished, presumably by 
the aforesaid builder. | 


_ Then came the question of choice of Roses. 
I made certain local inquiries about varieties, 
settled in my own mind the colours which | 
should prefer to grow, consulted a good Rose 
grower when in doubt, and left the rest to 
tchance. Since then I have tried many 
varieties, and by a process of elimination have 
arrived at those kinds which can be relied on 
to do best, and now concentrate entirely on 
them. Though my experiences might not be 


(me 
a 
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borne out by everybody, even given similar 
situation and soil, because as much, I be- 
lieve, depends on the individual plant as on 
the variety, yet a brief note on the varieties 
which succeed best here might be helpful. 

I have found only one really successful red 
up to the present—Lieutenant Chaure. Hugh 
Dickson and Avoca both: grow much wood 
but few flowers. Only one white, Frau Karl 
Druschki, has been tried, because it suc- 
ceeded admirably from the first, so I have 


_ merely added more bushes of the same variety 


and have not bothered with experiments. 
The best yellow so far is Mme. Ravary, 
but I have great hopes of Golden Emblem, 
which was put in last autumn to replace 
Mme. Edouard Herriot, which never did well 
and has been steadily going off each year, 
Of the apricot and pink shades, Lady Pirrie 
is by far the best; in fact, it is in every way 
the most satisfactory Rose. It flowers in 
great profusion, the blooms are large and of 
perfect shape, and last well, while the new 
growth and second-crop flowers are even 
better than the first. Prince de Bulgarie is 
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a new white Dorothy, which is somewhat 
disappointing. At the same time a tall pole 
was €rected in the far edge of the bed and 
midway between the two arches. This pole 
serves three purposes. A slack wire from it 
to each arch is used for training long shoots 
from the two Ramblers so that they hang in 
festoons from arch to pole. Then at the 
base of it was planted a Gruss an Teplitz 
climber which has always done remarkably 
well. It blooms continuously all the sum- 
mer, and although the flowers are not large, 
except occasionally, they are well shaped and 
of an effective colour, For the winter a 
Cocoanut with both ends sawn off is sus- 
pended from a cross-piece at the top of the 
pole. This provides food for blue tits, which 
feed from it in large numbers. The boundary 
fences are only some 5 feet high, so that a 
little extra privacy seemed desirable. Ac- 
cordingly a row of Larch poles was estab- 
lished at intervals along each fence. The 
poles are 7 feet high and joined together with 
slack standard copper wire—a very useful 
material for garden use. Ramblers were 





Simple but effective treatment of courtyard to an old farmhouse in Sussex 


very satisfactory, as is also Mme. Abel 
Chatenay. Louise. Catherine Breslau, 
Countess of Derby, and several more have 
failed badly. 

At the same time as provision was being 
made for dwarf Roses I realised that the 


‘number of Roses grown in a small garden 


can be much increased if pillar Roses and 
Ramblers can be accommodated. There was 
already one rambler in the garden—a Dorothy 
Perkins,’ of course!—and the position in 
which it was placed suggested an idea for 
increasing the number of climbers. It was 
growing at the end of the path on the right- 
hand side of the garden, and had been trained 
over a galvanized iron arch, one of those 
horrors which resemble a gigantic hairpin. 
That arch had, of course, to go, and also its 
fellow opposite on which straggled a variety 
of Honeysuckle which did not flower. About 
this time I was able to go personally to a 
Larch plantation in the country, select and 
cut down as many poles as I required. The 
poles arrivéd here in due course, and two 
square arches, formed each of four poles and 
cross-pieces, were erected. Over one was 
trained Dorothy Perkins and over the other 


then planted at the base of each pole, two to 
each. It is quite a good plan always to start 
with two Roses to a pole in this way, be- 
cause there is then a reserve always available 
to replace casualties. The Ramblers were 
chosen chiefly from catalogue description, 
and were not all successful, but Alberic 
Barbier, Emily Grey, and Edmond Proust 
can be relied on to grow vigorously and to 
flower abundantly. I am, therefore, con- 
centrating at present chiefly on these while 
still experimenting with others. The poles 
of the arches, of course, gave opportunity 
for still more Roses of the Pillar variety or 
less rampant-growing Ramblers. Gustave 
Regis has been, so far, the best of these, 
though Lady Waterlow, after two years 
practically without a flower, last autumn sent 
up three strong, healthy shoots 6 feet and 
7 feet long. Florence Hazell Veitch has 
done. quite well, and will probably improve 
when it has been established a little longer. 
Climbing Lady Ashtown is, so far, disap- 
pointing, and even William Allen Richardson 
is slow to develop satisfactorily. 
Fh Wo Ge 
(To be continued.) 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Cultivation of Cyclamens 
[RepLty To ‘‘ CycLAMEN.’’] 


HE Cyclamen is a greenhouse plant, and 
there is no need of stove treatment at any 
time. All that isneeded is a genial, moist 
temperature, with all the light possible in the 


earlier stages, and shade from bright sun-, 


shine later in the season. The best time to 
sow the seed is, undoubtedly, as soon as it is 
ripe. The longer it is exposed to the air the 
weaker its germinating power. Care is 
necessary in saving the seed, the capsules 
bursting and wasting it if allowed to remain 
too long on the plant. Sheets of white paper 
may be laid between the pots, and the seed- 
pods picked when fully ripe before they burst. 
Sow thinly about 3 inch below the surface in 
pans, using rather coarse silver sand with 
the compost. The seedlings may remain in 
the seed-pans long enough to get the second 
leaf—only one appearing at first—and here 
the advantage of thin sowing is apparent. A 
temperature at night of about 60 degs. is 
ample at this stage, and the house may be, 
if possible, kept a little closer when the young 
seedlings are placed into the small pots. The 
little bulbs and roots should be lifted out with 
as little disturbance as possible, and as the 
former in the early stages rest on the surface, 
they must be potted just a little lower. At 
this and subsequent shifts the compost may 
consist of good fibrous loam, three parts to 
one of peat and leaf-mould, adding to this a 
little well-dried cow manure, and a plentiful 
sprinkling of coarse sand. At the first pot- 
ting this cannot, of course, be used in a rough 
state, but when the larger size is reached the 
rougher the better. Soil, of course, is an 
important matter, but careful atmospheric 
treatment is far more so. The best position 
for the plant all through the spring and 
summer is on the light, open stages in low, 
span-roofed houses, or else on temporary 
shelves fixed fairly close to the roof glass. In 
the latter position they are, of course, apt 
to dry up rapidly and the roots are checked, 
sO examination of the pots twice daily in 
summer is imperative. The shift into the 
flowering pots may take place at any time 
between the middle of July and the end of 
September, according, of course, as the plants 
are early or late. Seeds sown in the latter 
month are fine plants by the end of July and 





growing temperature about them. 
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may be potted then. These should commence 
to flower in November and go on till March 
at least, and are the most useful batch. Re- 
garding the 

RESTING TREATMENT after the plants have 
flowered, there is a great difference of opinion 
among growers. Whichever is the right 
way, there is no doubt the careless practice of 
standing them as thickly as they can possibly 
stand in dark pits, frames, or elsewhere is 
decidedly wrong. No air reaches the leaves, 
and these naturally soon turn yellow and 
drop. Some of the plants are very dry, while 
others are wet, for it is impossible to tell 
whether they want water or not. In one case 
they are starved and weakened; in the other 
the roots are all killed, and the bulbs are sure 
to start badly. The best plan is to remove 
the light shading provided while the plants 
are in flower and water as usual until the 
foliage shows signs of ripening. Then the 
water supply is gradually withheld and the 
plants have a month or two at midsummer 
without any water at all. In some cases all 
the foliage dries off; in others a few of the 
younger, strong leaves remain, but these, as 
a rule, fall as soon as the bulbs commence to 
grow. Repot when signs of growth appear 
after a good soaking of water has been given. 
With these old plants it is safest to leave the 
top of the bulb just above the compost line. 
Shake out most of*the old material from the 
roots and pot fairly firm. Water as little as 
possible until the roots have had time to get 
out into the new material, and keep a moist- 
Light 


syringings are helpful in all stages of the 


growth of Cyclamen, but the water must be’ 


discharged in a very fine spray, and as far as 
possible applied to the undersides of the leaves 
rather than the upper. For feeding the 
plants use weak guano-water at frequent in- 
tervals alternately with the same quality of 
clarified soot-water, the good effect of the 
latter being especially apparent in the healthy 
appearance of the foliage. Should thrips or 


green-fly appear, fumigate or vaporise the 


house at once. 


Calceolaria alba 


This rather difficult but desirable plant is 
likely to become extinct unless gardeners en- 
deavour to master the details. of culture. 
That it is a most fastidious plant no one can 
deny, but when it is well grown the result is 
worth the trouble. I have grown it for a 





Cyclamens grown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons from seed at Reading 


The varieties shown are Giant White, Shell Pink, Giant Cherry Red, and Salmon Scarlet 





‘that it is most easily rooted about February, 


‘the drainage, where it will prove a ger 8 
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number of years with varying success. It is 
somewhat difficult in all stages, from cutting” 


to cut-back. After many experiments | find 


and the best method is to insert cuttings 
round the edges of 3-inch pots filled with 
very sandy compost and set in a box with a 
sheet of glass laid over the top, as one would 
treat cuttings of Chrysanthemums. A high 
temperature is fatal, so the box should be 
placed on the stage of an ordinary green 
house. It takes from three to six weeks to 
root. When this is satisfactorily accom- 
plished, but before the roots get matted 
divide carefully and pot off singly, .using 
somewhat similar soil and_ well-drained 
3-inch pots. As soon as these are well filled 
with roots shift on into the 5-inch size, again 
taking care to supply abundant drainage, 
The most suitable 


Compost seems to be equal parts of best 
fibrous loam and sweet, flaky leaf-mould, 
with sufficient coarse clean sand to ensu 
porosity, this plant being impatient o 
stagnant water. This, indeed, is the mos 
difficult part of the whole treatment, for on 
application of water, unless absolutely re 
quired, is almost certain to kill it. Yet 1 
must never be permitted to suffer from actua 
dryness. After the 5-inch pots are well filled 
with roots a shift into the 7-inch size for the 
very strongest specimens and a size snot 
for the less robust plants will be necessary, 
Use similar compost, but with the addition of 
a s-inch potful of bone-meal and a 4-inch 
potful of a good artificial manure to a 
barrowload of the other ingredients. Again 
crock the pots with special care. Make only 
moderately firm, and continue to water with 
great caution. Cuttings rooted in spring 
flower in August and continue for -quite @ 
long time. C. Biatr. 

Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Bulbs in pots 
Tins latter part of August and succeedi 


months are an important time for those 
who grow a goodly number, as early 
potting means early rooting. Any attemp! 
to hasten the flowering period of any kind of 
bulb until its roots have permeated the soi 
is certain to end in failure, no matter how 
fine the bulbs may be when potted. There 
still one other point to remember, and of equa 
importance : Do not subject them to too higk 
a temperature at the start. Let this be 
gradual with all flowering bulbs; in fact the 
less heat any one of those mentioned later in 
these notes gets the greater the success, pro 
vided the same are not neglected in th 
matter of water, fresh air, and perfectly fre 
of any insect life, such as thrip, aphis, of 
red-spider, either one of the trio quickly spell- 
ing ruin to the plant. Lastly, but in no wise 
least, is the ; 
PREPARATION OF THE Compost the bulbs a 
to be potted in, and here let it be stated t 
I am no advocate for manure, however 4 


cayed, unless it be placed immediately abor 


iw 





benefit to the occupants and no danger 
coming into contact with the bulb itself. # 
far wiser and safer course is to rely upon feet 
ing the plants as the spike develops. Gooc 
soil is essential, a fibrous loam and flaky leat 
soil, the former slightly predominating, witl 
a s-inch potful of soot to each bushel, and ¢ 
good percentage of clean river or coarse silvei 
sand, all thoroughly blended, will form a goot 
rooting medium. Let the pots be thoroughl 
washed, or soaked if new, and allowed to r€ 
dry before ‘placing in the drainage, whi¢ 
should be perfect, as a water-logged plant 0 
any description is doomed to failure. Pot 
from 4 inches to.7 inches in diameter are u 
ful, the smaller for Tulips, 5 inches an 


th 


6 inches for Hyacinths and Daffodils, ti 
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2 ches coming in useful when placing three 
or more bulbs of Hyacinths, Narcissi, or 
Daffodils together. The soil should not be 
made too firm at the base. If it is there is a 
tendency for the roots to push up the bulb. 
Better three-parts fill the pot, then place the 
bulb in and lightly press down the soil with 
the same, making it moderately firm with the 
fingers around the bulb, leaving the surface 
f same slightly above the soil, this applying 
practically to all bulbs except those of a quite 
small size, when a covering of $ inch would 
suffice. No definite number of how many 
bulbs can be put into a pot can be stated, all 
denending upon size, the smaller the bulb the 
more the pot can accommodate; but do not 
overcrowd. It is far better to have three 
with satisfaction than double that number 
and each one struggling for existence. Shal- 
low boxes and pans are frequently used for 
early Tulips, Crocus, and even Roman 
Hyacinths, all coming in useful when filling 
bowls or small vases for particular purposes, 
whereas many people grow and flower many 
different kinds of bulbs in bowls filled with a 
light compost. 

There is quite a host of bulbs to choose 
from in addition to the few just mentioned. 
The Dutch Hyacinths are 
especially the whites. Most of the named 
Hyacinths give excellent returns. Then there 
are the Paper White Narcissi, the named 
Narcissi, Jonquils, Daffodils, Duc van Thol 
‘Tulips for very early work alongside of the 
Roman Hyacinth, both cheery in the dull 
days from November onwards. Some culti- 
vators divide. their stock into two or even 
three batches, potting at intervals of a month 
or six weeks in the hope of having a better 
‘succession as the longer and brighter days 
‘come on. When potted, stand them in the 
‘open, where surplus water is not likely to 
lodge, and cover with 5 inches or 6 inches of 
‘sifted ashes. Here they can remain for six 
or seven weeks while filling their pots with 
‘roots. Keep the early-flowering ones to- 
gether where they can be examined in about 
a month after potting, when, if top-growth 
appears active they can be removed to a frame 
‘or cold greenhouse for a few weeks previous 
to any increase of artificial heat. Mice will 
_sometimes find them out, so an eye is neces- 
‘sary now and again and traps laid for same. 
‘In all applications of manure or stimulants 
Ec it be on the weak side; strong doses sour 
‘the soil and are very apt to burn the tender 
‘roots. Little and often is the safest road to 
“success. ‘James Mayne. 








































Autumn-sown annuals 


The annuals that can be sown in autumn 
to pass the winter in the open ground are 
valuable, and I have often wondered that they 
are not more used. The reason, probably, is 


he right moment must be chosen, this vary- 
‘ing somewhat according to the locality. In 
“the southern counties it is not, I think, wise 
“to sow before the middle of September, as 
there is a danger of the seedlings becoming 
too gross and sappy, and liable to be injured 
by hard frost following heavy rainfall. An 
open, sunny spot must be chosen for sowing, 
that the young plants come along steadily, 

and on no account give them manure, as this 
| will inevitably cause a rank growth, which, 
for the above- mentioned teasons, is 
dangerous. Forget-me-nots and Silene in 
the southern counties should be sown not later 
han the middle of August if a'really good 
show of bloom is to be ensured. As is well 
_ known, these annuals are of no use for sow- 
ing in spring. They are unable to bear the 
heat and drought of summer and there are 
others in the same category. The pretty 
little Saponaria calabrica would be of no use 
if treated in the same way as the ordinary 


run of hardy annuals is managed, and the 


GAR 


admirable, — 


‘that the season for sowing is overlooked. 
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Cyclamen Silver-leaved Salmon 


This new variety has particularly neat foliage, each leaf being beautifully 


/ 


marked with a conspicuous silvery edge, which makes the plant strikingly 
attractive and an ornament to the greenhouse stage long before the rich 
salmon flowers appear 


same may be said of Collinsia bicolor, which 
is quite a different thing when sown in 
autumn and planted out in March. It is one 
of the best things for filling small beds on the 
Grass, and I would suggest the following 
combination :—Collinsia in the centre, then 
Myosotis alpestris, with the Saponaria as an 
edging. This arrangement will give a most 
pleasing early floral display and will admit of 
the planting of bedding plants or Asters, 
Phlox Drummondi, or Ten-week Stocks to 
form a succession. Limnanthes Douglasi is 
perfectly hardy, and if it can be sown where 
it is to bloom will cover individually more 
than a square foot of ground. A good way 
of growing this annual is to sow im some 
open spot and trouble about it no more with 
the exception of keeping the ground free 
from weeds. Let it seed and young plants 
will appear annually. No matter how poor 
and porous the soil may be it will thrive. A 
good place is among low-growing shrubs, 
where it will carpet the ground most effec- 
tually. Beekeepers should bear this annual 
in mind. It is one of the best bee plants we 
have, and if I kept bees I should certainly 
grow as much as I could of it, as it comes 
into bloom early and the bees have not far to 
go in the early part of their working time. 
Clarkias and Godetias are not so reliable in 
the matter of hardiness. They will come 
through tolerably hard frosts if dry, but they 
succumb to the combination of wet and 
severe cold, which at times causes such 
losses among outdoor things which have an 
element of tenderness in them. The charm- 
ing little Leptosiphons and Nemophila Men- 
ziesii are best sown in the autumn. I shall 
never forget a large bed of the latter, the seeds 
of which were sown in the autumn. Grown 
in this way it is one of the most striking 
annuals we have. ; 

I have no doubt that, after a severe winter, 
there are many gaps among rock plants. 
Where this is the case I can strongly recom- 
mend the Leptosiphons to fill up with. They 
more resemble alpine plants than the general 
run of hardy annuals. The very dwarf 
stature, the Heath-like foliage, and remark- 
ably slender, bright-coloured flowers render 
them wonderfully attractive. There are 
several kinds, also some beautiful hybrid 
forms. Saponaria calabrica and Silene pen- 
dula compacta may be used as carpet plants 
for bulbous flowers, such as Narcissi and 


Tulips; a pretty combination being the 


Saponaria and Narcissus ornatus. 


These hardy annuals are not employed so 
much as they should be; the seed is cheap, 
the culture easy, and they give brightness to 
the outdoor garden in the early days of 
spring. They have also great value to the 
window gardener, as the seeds may be sown 
in pots in September and can be simply shel- 
tered in a frame or even in a cool room in 
winter. Sow a few seeds in a 43-inch pot in 
spring, reduce ithe plants to two except the 
Leptosiphons, which may be grown more 
thickly. 

Among other annuals that are seen at 
their best in the spring when sown in the 
autumn are Phacelia campanularia, Corn- 
flowers, Nemesias, Nigellas, Portulacas, Vis- 
carias, and others. 


Eucomis punctata 


Within the last few weeks this interesting 
bulbous plant has been sent to this office for 
identification from readers in different parts 
of the country. This plant is sometimes 
grown in pots for conservatory decoration ; it 
is also grown satisfactorily in the open. It 
grows abgut 2 feet high and flowers from 
July to September. The dense, cylin- 
drical trusses of creamy-yellow, star-shaped 
flowers are sweetly scented. Both the flower- 
stallk and the leaves are spotted with choco- 
late-purple, the latter on the undersides. A 
tuft of red-edged bracts on the top of the in- 
florescence is also an additional attraction. 
September is a suitable month for transplant- 
ing this bulbous plant, which produces a 
number of offsets. The offsets should be re- 
moved and the larger bulbs planted 6 inches 
apart and 4 inches deep. The most suitable 
rooting medium is a light, sandy soil which is 
dry and warm in winter. In cold districts it 
is advisable to place a covering of cinders over 
the plants to protect them from severe frost. 
Well-grown specimens of Eucomis punctata 
will develop leaves each 3 feet long. There is a 
pretty variety named striata, in which the 
purple blotches on the leaves and flower-stems 
are more in the nature of stripes. Liquid 
manure applied to the roots when the 
cylindrical flower-spikes are developing will 
greatly assist the plant. It is worthy of a 
place in the hardy flower border, and when 
grown outside it should be given a place 
where it will receive plenty of sunshine. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Perpetual-flowering Carnations 

Attend to the staking and tying of these at 
frequent intervals, otherwise the growths will 
become crooked and difficult to deal with. 
Spray the plants overhead occasionally with 
weak soot-water—in the evening for prefer- 
ence—and those which have filled their pots 
with roots will derive benefit from weak ap- 
plications of liquid manure. A _ cool-house 
should be cleansed and got ready for the 
earliest batches, which must shortly be placed 
under cover. Malmaison Carnations layered 
as previously advised will now be ready for 
lifting and placing in 3-inch pots. The 
layers, however, should be severed from the 
parent plants a week before potting com- 
mences. A suitable compost for these plants 
consists of good turfy loam, lime rubble; a 
little spent Mushroom-bed manure, wood 
ashes, and sharp sand, all rubbed through a 
z-inch sieve. Pot the plants firmly, taking 
care to see that the collar is above the soil. 
After potting, stand the plants close together 
in a cold frame, the bed of which should be 
coarse ashes. After the first watering, 
which should be thorough, very little will be 
needed until the plants have become estab- 
lished. 


Flower garden 

Propagation of trees, shrubs, and plants 
must continue to receive attention, and in 
addition to the usual cuttings many plants 
may be increased by pieces of the roots. 
These should be cut into lengths of about 
23 inches and placed in boxes “of sandy soil. 
If placed in a cool, close frame they will 
quickly form roots. The following plants re- 
spond to this treatment :—Eryngiums, An- 
chusas, Anemone japonica, Crambe, Oriental 
Poppies, Sea Lavender (Statice), Phloxes, 
Romneyas, Evening Primroses, and Gaillar- 
dias. Doubtless many other plants would re- 
spond in a similar way. 


Strawberries for forcing 

Endeavour to get these potted into 6-inch 
pots without delay in.order that the plants 
mav be established and strong crowns de- 
veloped before winter, especially those in- 
tended for the earliest forcing. Good loam 
and lime rubble should be used and the plants 
potted firmly, after which they should be 
stood close together—in batches—on beds of 
ashes in full sunshine. 


Celery 

The earliest rows should now be thoroughly 
cleaned, which includes the removal of the 
lower leaves where these are short and not 
likely to add to the value of the sticks when 
blanched. This should be followed by 
placing bands of brown paper round the 
plants, taking care to leave the ties loose 
enough to allow for swelling. After this is 
completed the soil should be lightly loosened 
up among the plants and an application of 
artificial or other manure given. This may 
be followed by 4 inches of fine soil, packing 
the latter firmly round the stems with the 


hand. Spinach plants intended to stand the 
winter should be thinned out to about 
4 inches between the plants. 
Lettuce 

Choose sheltered borders for these and 


plant in good numbers Hardy Winter White 
Cos, Daniels’ Continuity, and Winter Density. 
Continue to lift second early Potatoes as 
these become ready and fill up the vacant 
ground with Leeks. Make a sowing of Early 
‘London Cauliflower to provide plants for 
wintering in cold frames. E. MarkHaM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Fruit houses 

Now that the early houses have been 
cleared of their crops the work“in this depart- 
ment will have become considerably lessened. 
Next year’s success, however, 
pends upon the formation of well-ripened 
wood during what remains of the present 
season. Therefore there must be no neglect 
of this now that the houses are thrown open. 
See that the borders do not suffer from lack 
of moisture, and afford liquid or artificial 
manure occasionally to encourage the forma- 
tion of well-developed buds. Cut out the old 
and useless wood of Peaches, Nectarines, and 
Figs in successional houses as the crops are 
cleared and shorten back the sub-lateral 
growth of Vines. Where pests have gained 
a hold attend to their destruction without 
delay. 


Fruit garden 

Net ripening fruit against attack from 
birds. Keep a watchful eye for ripening 
Apples. Such varieties as Irish Peach, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, and Mr. Gladstone 
will be of better quality if picked a few days 
in advance of eating. Cooking Apples such 
as Keswick Codlin, Lord Grosvenor, and 


Mank’s are best gathered and placed in a_ 


cool fruit room, for when left too long many 
of them fall. Attend to the gathering of 
Peaches and Nectarines early in the morning. 
Hale’s Early and Alexandta Peaches and 
Rivers’ Early Nectarine are invaluable for the 
first crop on open walls. 


Flower garden 

The propagation of bedding plants should 
now be well in hand. Cuttings of Salvia 
splendens, Verbena, Heliotrope, Marguerite, 
and a number of other subjects will root 
readily in pots of sandy soil placed in a close, 
shaded frame. Constant attention should be 
given to supporting Dahlias, Chrysanthe- 
mums, and herbaceous subjects in general. 
Unless strongly supported many of them are 
damaged by 
experienced recently. Seedling Brompton 
and Queen Stocks should be transplanted 
to a well-prepared bed as soon as sufficiently 
advanced. 


Lilium candidum 

Bulbs of the Madonna Lily should be 
planted as soon as they come to hand. If 
the soil is poor enrich it with old manure, 
but avoid the bulbs coming into contact with 
the manure when planting. Do not plant 
too deeply, especially in heavy ground, and 
unless the ground is of a light, porous nature 
cover each bulb with sand. Where trans- 
planting is contemplated the work should be 
carried out as soon as the stems have died 
down. 


Early bulbs 


Push on with the potting of bulbs for early 
forcing as soon as they arrive, to allow them 
to become well rooted before forcing com- 
mences. Afford the pots or boxes a cool 
position and cover with ashes to prevent pre- 
mature starting of the foliage. Narcissi, 
such as Double Roman and Paper White, 
naturally come into bloom early, and when 
top growth commences should be removed to 
a cool house or frame until forcing is neces- 
sary.. One week in a bottom-heat of 65 degs. 
will suffice to bring them to perfection from 
the time the flower-bud shows. Italian and 
Roman Hyacinths should now-be potted and 
treated in a similar manner. 

‘A. J. Pope. 
Birmingham City Parks, 
Warley Park, Bearwood, Birmingham, 


largely de- | 


heavy rains such as have been . 




















Scotland 


Those who plant out Salvias, Eupatoriums, 
Chrysanthemums, and such like for lifting 
and potting-up in September must not over 
look them. It is advisable now to run th 
spade round the plants about 1 foot from the 
centre of each in order to induce the forma= 
tion of fibrous roots before lifting time 
arrives. If carefully lifted in September and 
kept shaded and syringed for a short time the 
check is not great, and such plants are of 
much service and have cost but little fo 
labour. Eupatoriums are especially valuable, 
for when two years old the plants"a%sume a 
sub-shrubby habit like the Veronicas, and aft 
they cease flowering they may be cut aa 
back. Specimen pieces in 9-inch and 10- inch 
pots are very useful in large houses, and they 
can be employed with effect in halls and cor 
ridors where less hardy things might suffer, 


Hard-wooded plants 


These ought also to be inspected regularly 
in their summer quarters out of doors. 
Azaleas of all kinds must never be allowed to 
become at all dry at the root, for if they do 
not get sufficient moisture there is sure to 
bud dropping. Those who grow large — 
men plants of the Indian Rhododendrons 
ought now to retrain them and top-dress wit 
a good peaty compost. The latter class of 
plants should not be allowed to remain out 
of doors after the first week in seplenneg Z 


Eucharis Lilies _ 1 


Pieces of Eucharis Lilies which are in- 
tended to bloom during the winter require | 
good deal of attention at this time. A cool 
pit is perhaps the best place for the plants” 
just at present, and the main point is to get 
the bulbs well matured. When the pots are 
removed to warmer quarters liquid manure i ‘i 
a weak state may be given. 
duce healthy growth, for 
checked an opening is made for the Eucharis 
mite, and if that pest gets a hold failure is” 
certain. 







Other winter-flowering plants 


The Lorraine Begonias ought now to be 
growing freely. To do them really well it is 
desirable to give them a house to thethselved 
but as few of us are able to do so it is best 
to grow them meantime in a low, well- 
heated span. Keep the flowers pinched ou 
until a month before the date on which the 
earliest batch is desired, and every plant, be- 
fore being permitted to flower, ought to b 
neatly staked. B. Gloire de Sceaux is less 
popular than it was at one time, but a few 
plants are not without value. This Begonia. 
appears to be one of. the few plants” 
which does not object to glazed potsa 
Tuberoses, given command of sufficient: heat, 
can be had in bloom practically the year 
round, i 
















long. Plunge the pots in bottom-heat, and 
until top growth is visible no water ought to, 

be necessary. Five bulbs in a 7-inch pot 
make a very useful piece. 











Trees and shrubs 
Notes ought now to be made of such trees 
or shrubs as it is intended to move to more 
suitable stations. Undoubtedly October is th 
best month for such work, but if the con- 
ditions are favourable it may be begun i 
September. The ground, however, must be 
moist, and if September be dry, and if only 
few things have to be handled, moisture can 
be artificially provided. Where shrubs hav 
to be brought from a distance, or when th 
work is comparatively extensive, it is better 
practice to wait until at least the ‘second week 
of October. W. McG. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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HH VEGETABLES 
4 ~The Onion tribe 
wd 
THIS valuable vegetable is found in gar- 
| dens both large and small, and is grown 
A ina variety of ways. It is cultivated to 
obtain large roots, as a salad plant, and for 
ckling. The seed is sown in autumn or 
| ad and under glass very early in the 
year and the seedlings planted out. In dis- 
tricts where the Onion-fly is troublesome the 
best results will be obtained from autumn- 
sown plants. The Onion is very hardy, and 
if the sofl-ts fairly ight and the position a 
sheltered one the seed may be sown consider- 
ably before the usual time with the best re- 
sults. 


} Its culture is too well known to need com- 
ment. Suffice it to state that the seed should 
be sown in shallow drills on well trenched 
and manured ground made firm in February, 
March, or April, or in autumn. Thin out 
the plants well or transplant when ready, and 
towards the end of the summer, when the 
foliage ripens off, pull up the bulbs, dry them 
in the sun, and then store them inadry, airy 
dlace. If required for pickling sow seed of 
the Silver-skinned or Queen varieties on 
‘tather poor soil in May, thinning them out 
very slightly, when the result will be an 
ibundant crop of small, firm bulbs, very use- 
‘ul for the purpose. An entirely distinct 
species is the | 
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| TREE Onion. Roots of this must be 
jlanted, a few bulbs forming round the 
darent tuber, but if the stems are allowed to 
levelop, a number of small bulbs is formed 
at the top in place of flowers. . It cannot be 
egarded as a profitable species, but the 
jmall stem-bulbs make a very good pickle. 
Very distinct is the 


_ WELSH ONION, but I have never seen it 
zrown outside the Principality, where it is 
yreatly prized. It possesses no tubers what- 
pver, it being really a herbaceous plant. It 
|S increased by seed or division, is very hardy, 
ind most useful for early salads. Another 
very distinct species is the 


_ Potato or underground Onion, forming as 
jt does a cluster of bulbs round the old root 
)eneath the surface of the soil. It is hardy 
ind very prolific, and when the ordinary 
Jnions fail to keep well this can usually be 
elied upon. It delights in a fairly firm, rich 
ioil. A very popular form of the Onion is the 
SHALLOT. It is increased by planting in 
the early spring the bulbs in good soil 
y inches apart and 1 foot between the rows. 
n this part (Devon) we can plant in Decem- 
ber or January, harvesting the crop about 
dsummer. The foliage can also be used for 
ads. The Jersey or Russian Shallot has 
founder and larger bulbs, but the plants I 

‘Another species is the 

| GarLic, its culture being very similar to 

hat of the Shallot, but the flavour being so 

‘strong it must be used with caution. A most 
valuable form of this useful plant is the 


Leek, which I am glad to see is more cul- 
ted every year. Its flavour is the most 
licate of all the Onion tribe and it is so 
‘dy that noordinary winter will hurt it. The 
in points in its culture are to sow the seed 
y, put out the plants when ready in well- 
ured trenches similar to Celery, but 
ller and shallower, give plenty of water, 
and earth up the plants as they grow. 


Curves is a native plant with clustering 
3rowths, the foliage being used for salads. 
'€ delights in a rich warm soil and is propa- 
Rated in spring or autumn by division of the 
‘roots. F. H. 
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ind are very much given to running to seed. . 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Endive 


Although this as a salad cannot compete 
with a well-blanched Lettuce during the sum- 
mer, it holds ‘its own during the waning 


_ months of the year and well into the spring, 


a time good Lettuces are at a discount. Make 
a couple of sowings up to the end of 
August, transplanting when large enough to 
handle. Select a warm border where the 
plants can be given protection at the approach 
of winter. Green-curled-and ‘Moss-curled are 
useful for the salad bowl, but thev must be 
well blanched by placing inverted flower-pots 
over them to exclude the light. The plants 
are often carefully lifted in mid-winter and 
placed in a cool, dark structure away from 
frost, a good practice should a hard winter 
set in. James Mayne. 


Globe Artichoke 


ECAUSE the flower-bud is agreeably 
edible is not sufficient reason for having 
this—without doubt the handsomest of 
hardy-foliage plants—in the kitchen garden 
only. It is worthy of the most conspicuous 
place in the back regions of the large flower 
border, or in clumps by itself, or in anv place 
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are fine with the glorious Artichoke, and any- 
thing with pink bloom of a good colour, such 
as Godetia Double Rose, will come well at its 
foot. 


Late Broccoli 


Although Broccoli to stand very late is apt 
to cause a certain amount of worry in the 
small garden, it should be represented 
wherever space can be found, because it is 
held in such high esteem on the table. It ‘s 
not the easiest crop in the world to produce, 
but if the sowing is done late, say about the 
middle of May, the seedlings thinned very 
early and so widely that they never touch each 
other, transferred to nursery beds to grow 
until they go to their permanent quarters, 
and planted in suitable sites, failure should 
be avoided. The choice and preparation of 
the bed are, perhaps, the most important 
points of all. There should be no digging 
and no manuring. Cleanse the exhausted 
Strawberry bed or the autumn Onion bed by 
thorough hoeing, and plant the late Broccoli 
at once in holes made with a crowbar, pack- 
ing the soil to them until it is positively solid. 
Growth will be slow, literally as hard as nails, 





Globe Artichoke, a grand foliage plant 


where a plant of large. silvery-grey foliage 
will be of good effect. When it is planted 
with this intention the flower-stems should be 
cut out in order to favour the long retention 
of the leaves. Pink Hollyhocks at the back 


and there will be no necessity for the tedious 
and laborious process of heeling the plants 
over with their heads towards the north to 
ensure many excellent plants in due course. 
East ANGLIAN. 


Answets to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Treatment of pond 

I made a large pond during the war to 
give employment. There was not sufficient 
fall to make a run of water. The pond has 
become stagnant and is breeding mosquitoes 
and other noxious beasts. The bottom is a 
mass of mud. I propose to fill it up. Ought 
I to have the mud treated before I have it 
filled? What could I plant it with? 

Lapy G. 


[As vou have no outlet to vour pond it is 
unsuitable for the cultivation of Water Lilies. 
But from what you say it would appear to 
be suitable for converting into a bog garden 
instead of filling it up. We would suggest 
that you drain off the water and give the sur- 
face a dressing of slaked lime, and after the 


: 


mud has become thoroughly drained to admit 
of its being worked it should be planted with 
groups of the following trees, shrubs, and 
plants, which enjoy moist conditions and 
which would absorb a good deal of the water 
finding its way to this spot :—Trees: White 
Willow (Salix alba), Deciduous Cypress 
(Taxodium distichum), Tulip Tree (Lirio- 
dendron tulipiferum). Shrubs: Clethra alni- 
folia, Rosa virginiana, Pyrus japonica, Salix 
rosmarinifolia, Cornus alba, Cotoneaster 
horizontalis, Viburnum Opulus, Hamamelis 
virginica, Bamboos in variety, Spirea Doug- 
lasii. Plants: Pampas Grass in variety, 
Lythrums, Lysimachias, Funkias, Day Lilies 
(Hemerocallis), Aster puniceus var. pulcher- 
rimus, Phalaris elegantissima, Typha. lati- 
folia, Rodgersias in variety, Rheums in 
variety, Pyrethrum uliginosum, Senecio 


e 
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Clivorum, S. tanghuticus, Epilobium  an- 


gustifolium, Rosa rugosa, Chrysanthemum 
maximum, Solomon’s Seal, Spiraea Aruncus, 
S. gigantea rosea, Spiraa japonica var. 
Queen Alexandra, S. japonica var. Peach 
Blossom, S. palmata, S. Douglasi, Struthiop- 
teris germanica, The Royal Fern (Osmunda 
regalis), Onoclea sensibilis, Lomaria magel- 
lanica, Saxifraga peltata, Primulas in 
variety, Eulalia japonica zebrina, E. gracil- 
lima, Elymus glaucus, Globe Flowers (Trol- 
lius), Physostegia virginiana. ] 


Red spider on Carnations 


(Miss J. Spearman).—Your Carnation 
leaf has the grey faded look which shows that 
your plants have been attacked by red-spider. 
The small caterpillar found on the plant has 
nothing to do with the ill health of the plant. 
A remedy for red-spider is to dissolve 2 ozs. 
of cooking salt in 1 gallon of water. Lay 
the plants on their side and syringe under the 
leaves with force. If you have a lot of plants 
a mist spray (under the leaves) of salt and 
water each week for three or four times 
should check it. Do not let the salt and water 
run into the soil. Hot, dry, draughty con- 
ditions in your greenhouse bring red-spider. 
There are also signs of fungoid trouble fol- 
lowing the low condition of your plants, and 
it would be well to remove and burn such 
leaves as you send. If your plants are old it 
would be quite normal for them to have a 
number of discoloured leaves at the bottom. 
Do not confound such with those which have 
had red-spider or anything else, for such old, 
yellow leaves are not a sign of bad cultiva- 
tion. If your plants are otherwise healthy 
(growing well at the points of the growths) 
give them a top-dressing of Carnation fer- 
tiliser. Please send some specimens of the 
maggots you refer to and then we shall be 
better able to help you. 


Climber for cold house 

(Yorkshire).—You ought to try Plumbago 
capensis or Lapageria rosea, for which latter 
you ought to prepare a bed of peat with a 
little loam, and see that the drainage is right. 
You might also try Clematis indivisa lobata, 
Tacsonia van Volxemi, or Tacsonia princeps. 
Nothing to our mind is so beautiful as a 
Fuchsia. 


Plants for conservatory 

(M. B.).—You cannot expect flowering 
plants to succeed seeing your conservatory is 
so high and shaded, as they will be drawn 
up and fail to bloom. The best thing will be 
to grow Ferns in it in the spring, to have 
bulbs such.as Daffodils, Hyacinths, ete., to 
drop in among the Ferns and thus brighten 
up the house in the early days of the year. 


Sowing annuals over bulbs 


(E. L. Cx Eden).—You “may > sow ~ the 
annuals directly the foliage of the bulbs 
shows signs of dying off. when, if you wish, 
you may loosen the surface and sow any 
annuals that vou prefer for flowering early 
next vear. 


Cinerarias failing 


(E. B., Devon).—Have you been using arti- 
ficial manure for your Cinerarias? If so then 
this may be the cause of the failure. Judging 
from the plants you send we should say that 
they have been kept too close and warm and 
have also been over-watered. The moisture 
has evidently settled round the neck of the 
plants and caused the decay. A light posi- 
tion in the greenhouse, a free circulation of 
air, and a maximum temperature of 55 degs. 
or thereabouts are very suitable for Ciner- 
arias. A cold frame facing north answers 
as well as any place at the present time, re- 


moving the plants to the greenhouse when 


frost threatens. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
FRUIT — 3 
Apple-tree leaves unhealthy 


I am enclosing four Apple-tree leaves and 
should be glad if you could tell me what has 
attacked them. There was a splendid crop of 
blossom but no fruit set and the trees are 
looking miserable. In other years the trees 
have always yielded a good crop of fruit. I 
should be glad to know what remedies to 
adopt. G., W. 

[The leaves arrived in dried-up condition, 
making it very difficult to ascertain what the 
cause of the trouble might be. As far as we 
can judge it is Apple-scab disease with which 
they are affected, and the remedy is to at 
once spray the foliage of the affected trees 
with Bordeaux mixture at summer strength. 
This you can purchase from any dealer in 
garden sundries and use according to direc- 
tions. Spray the tree three times at fort- 
nightly intervals. ] 


VEGETABLES 


Onions diseased . 

(A. C.. Clark).—On the Onion -submitted 
we found a trace of the disease known as 
Onion scab. Separate all such affected bulbs 
from those which are free of disease and use 
them first. Store the sound bulbs when per- 
fectly dry by themselves in a cool, dry place. 
The cool, damp season is doubtless the cause 
of the disease attacking the crop. 


SHORT REPLIES 

W. P. P.—It would be better, we think, 
to defer the moving till about the middle of 
September, when you may move the plants 
you refer to. If the weather should be dry 
watering must be attended to, while a mulch 
of rotten leaves or manure would be very 
beneficial and save watering. 

C. G.—There is not room for bush 
Cherries, and the best thing you can do is to 
stretch wires along the 18 feet and train cor- 
don Pears or Apples thereon. 

A. H. Atkinson.—See reply to E. F. 
Bruen in last issue, p. 521, re Apples crack- 
ing. The same treatment is necessary in the 
case of the Pear. 

T. W., Dorset.—We know of no book 
dealing exclusively with Everlasting Flowers 
and their cultivation and drying. We hope 
to refer to these in a coming issue. 

Covill.—_Without seeing your garden it is 
very difficult to advise vou as to what had 
best be done. 
gardener to see it and then he will be able 
to say what you had-better do. R 

Locust.—See reply to your query re Ever- 
lasting Flowers in our issue of August 16th, 
p. 596, middle column. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


S. U.—1, Eccremocarpus scaber. 2, Bar- 
tonia aurea. 3, The Goat’s Rue (Galega 
officinalis). 4, Tradescantia virginiana. 

M. T.—1, Lavender Cotton (Santolina in- 
cana). 2, Bee Balm (Monarda didyma). 3, 
The Foam Flower (Tiarella cordifolia). 4, 
Lythrum Salicaria. ‘ 

C. R.—1, Centaurea ragusina. 2, Cory- 
dalis lutea. 3, Achillea ptarmica fi.-pl. 4, 
Ceanothus azureus. 

A. — 1, Justicia carnea. 2, Erigeron 
speciosus. 3, Godetia Lady Albemarle. 4, 
Malope grandiflora alba. 

Bunty.—1, Zebrina pendula, a_ trailing 
greenhouse plant more frequently known as 
Tradescantia. 2, Bridal wreath (Francoa 
ramosa). 3, Oxalis oregona, a_ very 
pretty Wood Sorrel from Western North 
America; suitable for a shady corner in the 
rock garden or among Ferns. It grows best 
in a pocket of fibrous peat or leaf-mould. 

J. H. Taylor.—Spirea salicifolia. 

B. P. M.—Impossible to name from such 
a poor specimen as you send us. 
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(his parents and sisters). 


You ought to get a practical — 


famous prize-winning variety. 



























Farncombe.—Platycodon grandiflorum. 

F. J. Reed.—1, Sidalcea candida. 2, 
Epilobium angustifolium album. 3, Tam: 
rix pentandra. 4, Escallonia floribunda. 

E. B., Devon.—1, Melianthus major. 2. 
Acacia, probably dealbata, but must have 
flowers to be certain. 3, Cornus; may be € 
Mas. if small yellow flowers are borne in 
early spring in advance of the leaves. 4 
Lomatia ferruginea. 5, Escallonia hybrid, 


NAMES OF FRUIT 

A. H. Atkinson.—Pear Beurré Bosc; musi 
have ripe specimens of the Apple. g 
Corrie.—Impossible to name from s 
specimens as you send us. . 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Ltd., Paul’s Roya 
Nurseries, Waltham Cross.—List of Roses 


Edward 
Wordsley, 
bulbs, 1924. 

R. Wallace and Co., 
Wallace’s Irises. 


The Late R. A, Malby 


The reference in your issue of August 168 
to the death of Mr. Reginald A. Malby, ove 
the signature of W. E. Th. I., cl] 
consolation to Mrs. Malby and the famil 


Stourbridge.—List of 
Tunbridge Wells— 


May I, as a close personal friend of t 
deceased, point out two errors which cre 
into your correspondent’s kind remarks? Mr 
Malby’s age was 42 years, and not 45 a 
stated. Further, he was not the sole pro 
prietor of the photographic business © 
Malby and Son, but had as partner his father 
Mr. H. T. Malby, F.R.P.S. The latter ha 
not taken an active part in the business fo 
the last few years, but his advice has bee 
sought and greatly valued by Mr. Reginal 
Malby. It is fortunate that Mr. H. T. Ma 
is able to return to an active supervision — 
the business. 


Trade Notes 


Vegetables at the Shrewsbury Floral Fet 


An outstanding feature of. the Gre 
Shrewsbury Horticultural Show was this yee 
the excellence of the vegetable exhibits, an 
it is worthy of note that in the premier clat 
for a collection of vegetables in 12 distim 
kinds the first, second, and third prizes we 
gained with the produce of Sutton’s seed 
The championship in the great class K 
autumn-sown Onions, where competition we 
also extraordinarily keen, was gained I 
Sutton’s Selected Ailsa Craig Onion, 


‘ 
























Messrs. E. Webb and Sons 

At the Great Shrewsbury Floral Féte la 
week Messrs. Edward Webb and_ Sor 
(Stourbridge), Ltd., The King’s Seedsme 
Stourbridge, were awarded one of the Jubih 
trophies of the Society for a magnificent d 
play of vegetables and flowers. 7 


Mending a hose pipe a | 

That great bugbear to gardeners—a leal 
hose—would seem to be solved by the “ He 
cules’? patent hose-pipe repairer and conne 
tor, a sample of which has been forwarded 
us by the Newton Sales Co., Charter Hou 
Chambers, London, E.C. The hose is € 
at the leak and the two ends are slipped 
to the twin nozzles of the ‘ Hercules,” t 
prongs of which are then hammered d 
making a watertight and firm conne 
The device can be obtained in various 
and is also adaptable for connecting 0 
lengths of hose of unequal diameter or thi 
ness. It is effective and very cheap and 
said to withstand great pressure. — q 
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Shrewsbury 


August 30, 1924 
ACH year one of the chief attractions of 
“ this show is thé fruit, this being prob- 
Bedably the finest display of fruits combined 
t any show in the United Kingdom. In the 
ig class for a decorated table of fruit the 
Duke of Newcastle’s gardener (Mr. S. 
Barker) secured the first prize. On_ this 
table figured perfect Peaches, Royal George, 
‘Peregrine, and Dymond; Nectarines Dry- 
den and Lord Napier, Plum Jefferson, a 
variety which combines quality with beauty 
of appearance; Apples Cox’s Orange and 
eS Pippin; Pears Triomphe'de Vienne 
and Dr. Jules Guyot. The latter, although 
not of such high quality, is a handsome, 
‘reliable variety; Melons and Grapes Mus- 
cat of Alexandria and Muscat Hamburgh. 
On the same lines Lord Belper’s gardener 
(Mr. J. McCartney) had a similar table for 
‘the second prize, only his~ Nectarine was 
River’s Orange. Apricot Moor Park was in- 
‘cluded, as well as Grape Madresfield Court, 
the best black Muscat for amateurs. 
_ In the classes for the best variety of a 
“ sind of fruit ’? the following varieties won : 
For dishes of six fruits each, Peach Sea 
Eagle (this variety is not suitable for outside 
except in warm situations), sent by R. J. 
Corbett, Esq. (gardener, Mr. J. Jones), the 
second place being secured by Peregrine (a 
better quality variety than the winner), sent 
by W. M. Curzon Herrick, Esq. (gardener, 
Mr. J. J. Slayward). The same variety 
secured third place, sent by Col. J. Dickson 
(gardener, Mr. G. Gilbert). In Nectarines, 
Spencer and Dryden, sent by the same 
growers, secured first and second place. Moor 
Park was the winning Apricot sent by S. F. 
Kinnersley, Esq. (gardener, Mr. Evans), and 
the Duke of Newcastle (Mr. S. Barker). 


t 


distinct varieties in not less than nine kinds, 
which contained the following : Peach Early 
Crawford and Dr. Hogg, Nectarine Dryden, 
Pear Williams” Bon Chretien, Apple Beauty of 


Bath, Plum Belle de Louvain, Cherry 
‘Morello, Grapes, Currants, Fig Brown 
furkey. These were shown by Messrs. 


Vebber and Son, Minehead. 
| Non-competitive exhibits included the very 
jate Black Currant Daniels’ September, 
shown by Messrs. Daniels Bros., several 
erries and fine trees in fruit of Plum Purple 
ershore from Mr. E. J. Parsons, Worcester, 
while a huge exhibit of fruit trees in -pots 
(also Roses) came from The King’s Acre Nur- 
iseries, Ltd., Hereford. Each tree was heavily 
worth 
rowing (from an amateur’s point of view) 
for decoration and profit: Apples James 
ri Red Victoria, Gascoigne’s Scarlet, 
ind Herring’s Pippin. ; 
| The vegetables from the Hon. Vicary Gibbs 
rned for the grower (Mr. Edwin Beckett) 
ote from the judges that a special recog- 
qition should be made. Each individual sub- 
ect was perfect in its kind, a few uncommon 
ngs being the brilliantly-coloured Onion 
od Red and the prettily-tinted Potatoes 
King and Di-Vernon, which is purple 
ie end. Especially interesting were Peas 
en whole with the shells, the variety Sugar 
g an example. Kohl Rabi and the de- 
lous early-forcing Carrot Scarlet Perfec- 
n, Tomato Carter’s Comet (a new form of 
id original) are a few of the subjects. 
© gfoups 
Those who have warm greenhouses could 
eciate the magnificent lot of fine-foliaged 
S staged in 250 square feet by Mr. 
icDonald (gardener to Sir George Ken- 
rick), Messrs. Holmes, Chesterfield, and 
rs. Cypher, Cheltenham, who won in the 
r named. Such plants as _ Crotons, 
yphas, and Draczenas were dotted lightly 


Further classes for fruit were 12 dishes in- 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Floral Fete 


over a groundwork of Ferns, Rex Begonias, 
Caladiums, ete. The nearly hardy Nandina 
domestica, a delightful fine-foliaged plant, 
was included. Still larger groups of 300 
“square feet, which included flowering plants 
w:th similar foliage to those mentioned con- 
sisted of gorgeous Cattleyas, Odontoglos- 


sums, Oncidiums, and Cypripediums 
(Orchids as easily grown as many greenhouse 
plants), Liliums, Humea elegans, ete. 


Messrs.. Cypher, Holmes, and Sir George 


Kéndrick were the winners in the order 
named. This being the Jubilee year of the 


Shrewsbury Show they succeeded in obtain- 
ing a finer display in these groups than has 
ever been seen anywhere, including London, 
generous prizes of no less than over £20c 
value being offered in the two classes. 





~ 


The new large-flowered Gladiolus E. H. 

Liddell, for which Messrs. Kelway and 

Son received an Award of Merit on 
August 12th 


Hardy flowers 

Messrs. Gunn and Son, Olton; Bees, Liver- 
pool, and Maurice Prichard, Christchurch, 
succeeded in raising the standard of excel- 
lence of arrangement combined with quality. 
Phloxes, Pyrethrums, and the dwarfer 
varieties of herbaceous plants were set off by 
stately double Hollyhocks, Kniphofia aloides, 
and Gladioli. The Dahlias from Messrs. 
Dobbie, Phlox from Mr. Wm. Wells, jun.,- 
Merstham, the Delphiniums from Messrs. 
Blackmore and Langdon, as well as Sweet 
Peas from Messrs. R, Bolton, Halstead, and 
Dunton, Wolverhampton, were outstanding. 


Roses | 

Visitors to various shows are acquainted 
with the different variety of Roses seen, 
which vary considerably according to locality 
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and season. At Shrewsbury the variety 
W. F. Dreer was one of the best; colour, 
orange, heavily suffused with pink. Lord 
Charlemont (crimson) appears to be a coming 
variety. Betty Uprichard (reddish-carmine), 
Lady Inchiquin (orange-cerise), Isobel, the 
most beautiful of the singles (orange-car- 
mine), Independence Day, Climbing H. V. 
Machin were among many others in the 
groups of Messrs. Gunn, T. Robinson, 
Nottingham, Bees; and A. S. Dunton, Wol- 
verhampton. Such good Roses sometimes 
overlooked as the delightfully-scented Sou- 
venir de Claudius Pernet; one of the best of 
all dark crimson Roses, Climbing Paul Lede, 
Souvenir de Georges Pernet, Indian Red, or 
Orange Rose du Barri were others in the 
fine groups of Messrs. Dobbie, Edwin 
‘Murrell, and others. The new yellow Rose- 
landia was included in the group of Messrs. 
Stuart Low and Co. 


Carnations 
Border varieties were well shown by 
Messrs. Jones Bros., Shrewsbury, while Mr. 


C. Engelmann won outright the Lady 
Boughey Cup with perpetuals. Topsy, 


Reginald Cory, and ‘Laddie were leading 
varieties, The new bright cerise, Susan Pam, 
was included in the group of Messrs. Stuart 
Low and Co., Enfield. 

What horticulture can do for a town is de- 
monstrated not merely by the success of this 
annual show, which has reached such dimen- 
sions that it would take some six pages of 
this journal to fully report, but by what the 
Shropshire Horticultural Society has done by 
gifts for the town of Shrewsbury. The 
Society grants certificates to new plants, the 
only one given on the present occasion being 
to a dwarf, early-flowering Chrysanthemum, 
Buttercup, a bronze variety. 

Raspberry Viking, shown by V. C. 
Vickers, Esq., Royston, likewise secured re- 
cognition. This is said to be a cross between 
Superlative and Royal George and was of 
large size. 

Awards to non-competitive exhibits were 
as follows.— 

LARGE GOLD MEDALS. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, for vegetables and Gladioli. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Oo., for Dahlias and Roses. 

Messrs. Edwin Murrell, for Roses. 


Messrs. Jarman and Co., for flowers and vegetables. 
Mr. Clarence Elliott, for rock garden. 
SPECIAL JUBILEE TROPHIES. 
Messrs, Bakers, for a rock and water garden. 
Messrs. R. F. Felton, Ltd., for floral designs. 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs, for a group of vegetables. 
Messrs. E. Webb and Sons, for a collection of flowers, fruits, 
and vegetables. 
Messrs. Peed and Son, for Caladiums and greenhouse plants. 
King’s Acre Nursery Co., for fruit trees in pots. 
GOLD MEDALS. 
Messrs, Isaac House and Son, for Phloxes and Scabious. 
Messrs. Robert Bolton and Sons, for Sweet Peas. 
Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Orchids and Carnations. 
Messrs, Hewitt and Co., for Gladioli and Delphiniums. 
Messrs. Vickers, Leicester, for floral arrangements. 
SILVER MEDALS, 
Mr. E. E. Bayley, for various groups, 
Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon, for Phloxesand Delphiniums. 
Messrs. W. Artindale and Sons, for hardy tiowers. 
Mr. H. Clarke, Taunton, for Larkspurs. 
Messrs. Fairbairn and Son, for hardy flowers. 
Messrs. J. Jones and Co., for Scabious, Pansies, and Violas. 
Messrs. J. K. King and Sons, for Sweet Peas. 
Messrs. Jones Bros., Shrewsbury, for Carnations. 
Miss Thompson, Handsworth, for Cacti. 
Messrs. Prichard and Son, Christchurch, for alpine plants. 
Messrs. Vert and Son, for Hollyhocks. 
Messrs. Toogood and Son, for flowers and vegetables. 
Mr. Cope, Birmingham, for floral composition. 
Messrs. Forbes, Hawick, for hardy flowers. 
Mr, Wells, Jun., for hardy flowers. 
Mr. H. A. Ellison, for Ferns. 


Gladiolus E. H. Liddell 


HIS magnificent new variety, raised at 

Langport by Messrs. Kelway and Son, 

is very distinct in colour, which is bright 
orchid-mauve with white markings in centre, 
reminiscent of a highly-coloured Cattleya. 
The spikes shown were very strong, bearing 
many fully-expanded flowers and a great 
number of buds, giving promise for a long 
season’s display. The variety, which is 
named after one of our recent Olympic vic- 
tors, gained an Award of Merit on the 12th 
inst. when shown before the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. 
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Horticultural Societies’ News 
Mitcham . 


Mr. Jas. Ford, who secured the ‘‘ G.I.” 


medal at the Mitcham and District Society’s 
Show for his splendid exhibit of Sweet Peas, 
has favoured us with a photograph of the 
plants from which he secured his prize 
blooms. 


Battle 

This show was held in the picturesque his- 
torical grounds of Battle Abbey, near Hast- 
ings, on August 20th. Within easy reach of 
Battle are many famous gardens, including 
Normanhurst, Telham Court, Park Gate, 
Ashburnham, and it is not surprising that a 
show of more than usual interest should be 
held in this favourable district. Rain 
threatened to mar the success of the show, 
but for all that 1,000 paid for admission and 
nearly 4100 was taken at the gates. For 
about 30 years Mr. R. B. Allwork was Secre- 
tary of this Society. He is now Chairman 
and Treasurer, and his son, Mr. W. C. All- 
work, has taken over the reins of Secretary. 
What society would not be proud and glad to 
have such a distinguished and appropriate 
name for its honorary officers? Mr. Allwork, 
senr., sent admirable specimens of Fuchsias, 
which furnished the centre table. The large 
specimen plants were 5 feet to 6 feet high and 
literally smothered in a profusion of flowers. 
The varieties included Phenomenal, Pink 
Pearl, Rose of Castille, and Pink Ballet Girl 
—a truly delightful selection. The table 
decorations, for which this Society appears to 
be noted, caused a deal of attention. Another 
feature of the show was a towering array of 
Battle’s premier industry—bottled fruits and 
jam. The groups of indoor flowering and 
foliaged plants were particularly good and 
many fine examples of Coleus, Lilium 
speciosum, and Browallias were greatly ad- 
mired. Excellent household vegetables were 
seen in the cottage classes. The favourite 
Potatoes of the district seem to be Arran 
Comrade, Factor; Red King, Arran Chief, 
and Majestic. The fruit, both indoor and 
from the open, was of the highest quality. 
Mr. Smithard, of Normanhurst Gardens, was 
successful in winning the open class for eight 
dishes of fruit, and Mr. E. P. Edwards, 
another local gardener of repute, was first 
for nine dishes of Apples. The classes for 
Morello Cherries, Melons, Grapes, Figs, and 
Peaches were well contested... Of the trade 
exhibits, the Roses shown by Messrs. George 
Bunyard and Co, proved an outstanding fea- 


ture. Among the finest varieties were 
Golden Emblem, Henrietta, Independence 


Day, Mme. E. Herriot, Ophelia, and Los 
Angeles. 


Perthshire 

The annual show of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of Perthshire this year was cer- 
tainly the best the Society has held since 
1914. Perhaps the most outstanding exhibit 
was that staged by Lord Forteviot, of Dup- 
plin Castle, and splendidly arranged by the 
grower, Mr. J. Harris, rock gardener at Dup- 
plin. The group was composed in the main 
of the choicest Alpine plants, each being 
named, and some 400.species were included. 
In the background were tastefully arranged 
the larger plants, dwarf shrubs, etc., among 
which were several rare varieties, such as the 
climbing Daisy from Chili (Mutisia decur- 
rens), and a Chinese tree bearing the most 
exquisite long white bracts (Davidia involu- 
crata). .\ Japanese plant (Kirengeshoma pal- 
mata), very suitable for the foot of a north 
wall, was of particular interest. The cut 
blooms of Kniphofia, which adorned the 
centre of the exhibit, lent a brightness to the 
whole. Embothrium coccineum, from Chili, 
was another of the outstanding exhibits ; also 
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“G. tl.’ medal 


Sweet Peas that won the 
at Mitcham 


two New Zealand natives, Notospartium Car- 
michaelize (commonly called Pink Broom) 
and Leptospermum Nicholli, which received 
the highest award for a new shrub at Chel- 
sea in 1912. Two further attractive shrubs 
were the Russian Sage (Perovskia atriplici- 
folia) and the Californian Poppy , (Dendro- 
mecon rigidum). The latter is suited for a 
south wall. Among the Alpines, Rhododen- 
dron orbiculare, from China, a hundred 
varieties of Saxifrages, and a dozen examples 
of Campanula in full flower were displayed. 
The beautiful flowers of a rare Chinese 
Primula (Littoniana) predominated with its 
brilliant red stem and delightfully tinted 
purple petals, with Schizocodon. macrophyl- 
lum was a noteworthy example from the wood- 
lands of Japan. Hupeh, a province of China, 
supplied a plant named Diananthe coerulea. 
As. a non-competitive exhibit there was no- 
thing in the show to equal his lordship’s dis- 
play. For an excellent collection of Begonia 
blooms Robert Laurie, Carnmath, Lanark- 
shire, also received a gold medal. A special 
feature of this exhibit was a number of seed- 
ling varieties. In the opinion of the judges 
some of the varieties could not have been ex- 
celled. One variety that received special 
attention was that named Mary Paterson, 
which was awarded a gold medal. This seed- 
ling, along with all the others, was entirely 
the grower’s own raising. A group of 
decorative Roses was staged by T. Smith and 
Sons, Stranraer, some of the latest and very 
best varieties being on view. A_ special 
Award of Merit was given for a new seedling 


Hybrid Tea Rose—Mrs. Tom Smith—a 
beautiful cerise-coloured flower. In the cut- 


flower section the herbaceous plants and 
Sweet Peas, as usual, played a good part. 
In the section open to amateurs and allotment 
holders Mr. W. H. Scott was the principal 
prize-winner. In the fruit classes Mr. J. 
M’Gregor, gardener to the Earl of Moray, 
was the successful competitor, the Grapes 
staged by him showing signs of very high 
cultivation. In the “ Victory ’’ Challenge 








‘August 30, 


Cup competition Almond Valley Horticul 
tural Society was successful. The allotmen 
holders again exhibited very creditable veget- 
able displays, but in several exhibits the stag-_ 
ing was not quite up to standard. Fruit, 
owing entirely to the season, was not shown > 
so well as it has been at some of the shows — 
held in recent years, but even here the results 
were surprising. Great credit is due to Mr. 
James Young, the Secretary of the Society, 
who organised the show so well. - 
Alyth q 

The Alyth (Perthshire) Horticultural 
Society held a successful show, although the 
entries were not so numerous as in previous 
years. The vegetable exhibits were out 
standing. The fruit section, however, was 
not so good, owing to the frost which was) 
experienced in the early part of the year, 
The exceptions in this latter department were 
the Black Currants and Gooseberries, which” 
were a special feature of the show. The pot 
plants were quite up to the usual standard, 
Fuchsias and Begonias being shown in fing 
loom. The cut flowers were not so pro= 
minent as in 1923, owing to the wet season, | 
Sweet Peas, however, were exhibited in- 
splendid condition, particularly the Mrs. Tom 
Jones variety, which appears to be a favouritg” 
in the district, the blooms being exceptionally 
large and uniform. Mr. W. D. Strachan 
secured the ‘‘ Gel.’’? medal for obtaining moa 
points in the vegetable section. ‘| 





























“GI” Medal Winners 


ABERDEEN FLowrer SHOw: Mr. J. Middle 
ton, highest points. : 't 
BEARSTED AND THURNHAM HorTICULTURAL 
Soctery: Mr. W. Hunt, vegetables. ; 
BIsHOP’S STORTFORD HortTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Turner, highest points 
(third year). ty 
CARISBROOKE AND GATCOMBE HorticuL- 
TURAL Soctety: Mr. C. G. Matthews, veget 
ables. : ry 
Curprinc Norton HorticurturaL Asso-| 
ciation: Mr. C. D’A. Samuda (gardener, | 
Mr. Knott), highest points. a 
CHISELDON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY : Mrs. | 
Ashford, vegetables. : ¥ 
‘CINDERFORD AND District AGRICULTURAL| 
Society : Mr. H. Marshall, highest points. 
Cay Cross HorricutturaLt Society: Mr, 
J. H. Hopkinson, ‘highest points. | 
Cortey FLowER SHow: Mr. 
more, highest points. 7 
DevizES AND District HORTICULTURAL 
Association: Mr. F. Peck (gardener to F 
Brown, Esq.), vegetables. 


H. Fenne 


EASTINGTON AND  FROCESTER FLOWES) 
Suow: Mr. L. L. Wilkins, Sweet Peas. — 
HuGeGLescorE HorTICULTURAL SoctEery 


Mr. J. Croson, Potatoes. | 
Hutsu Episcopr AND DISTRICT Horricut | 
TtuRAL Society: Mr. A. Mansfield (gardene | 
to Maj. M. Cely Trevilian), collection oO 
fruit and vegetables. i 
LAUNCESTON CoTTAGE GARDEN 
Mr. J. Avery, vegetables. 
Lone Eaton anp District GARDENERS) 
Association: Mr. J. Shingler, highes| 
, -4 


points. a 
MortincHam AND District ‘Horricut) 
Mr. R. W. Palmer, bes 


SocteT 


TURAL SOCIETY : 
kept plot (second year). 
NatLsEA HorTICULTURAL SOCIETY : 
Churn, vegetables. S| 
PRESTATYN AND District HortICULTURA| 
Society : Rev. H. E. Mocatta, M.A., highes 
points. 4 
Riptey HorticutruraL SHow: Mr. 7) 
Ingley, Onions. a 
Sutron AND ~ Disrricr ‘HORTICULT 
Society: Mr. H. Elson, vegetables. 
TAUNTON DEANE HORTICULTURAL SOCIET 
Mr. P. Carpenter, highest points. 
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YHERE is so much to be seen by sight- 
seers at the present moment that it may 
A seem almost impertinent to draw the 
attention of those whom it may concern to 
mere bank of flowers; but one cannot help 
|regretting that the exceptional display in 
/ question should be seen only by the com- 
paratively few who take their casual walks 
‘that way and who light by chance on the in- 
‘teresting discovery, as I did myself; whereas 
it might delight tens of thousands if they only 
new where to find it and were willing to 
‘pay threepence for a "bus to take them 
‘thither. 1 refer to the border of Dahlias on 
the north edge of Hyde Park, by the Bays- 
ater Road, extending the full distance be- 
‘een the Westbourne and Victoria gates. 
‘lt is a fairly steep bank, crescent-shaped, 
and edged with a strip, some six Or seven 
feet in depth, of very green and well-kept 
rass, the whole space being, of course, 
rotected by iron railings. The border may 
ye some 200 yards in length, measured 
Bone | the outer curve, and has a background 
various trees and ‘shrubs which serve as 
a contrasting screen to show up the flowers. 
So much for the setting; but the matter of 
ae is, of course, the display 
of the flower. I do not profess to 
ye an expert in the Dahlia; but I 
lave grown it off and on in my 
Hime, and am old enough to have 
seen the creation of various new 
types as well as the regrettable 
disappearance of others, among 
them the pincushion — usually 
rmed Show — Dahlia of my 
uth. This remarkable border is 
anted six or seven plants deep, 
| ppily. without any attempt at 
assification, regard being had 
LC liefly to the height of the 
rarieties and the judicious mixture 
contrasting forms and colours, 
© luxuriant growth also, and to 
areful staking. The soil is well 


without visible ties and with- 
| bunching ; and labels, when 
ey occur, are sufficiently con- 
icuous and legible. There is an 
undant show “of bloom, and the 
poms are fresh, thanks prob- 
ably to daily picking of faded 
owers. As to the variety of type 
and colour, it is bewildering. In 
size the flowers run from the little 
| uilled- knob of the Pompon, no 
larger than a French Ranunculus, 
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the Decorative, some 8 inches or 9 inches 


in diameter. There are singles and 
there are doubles of every degree of 
_doubleness. There is every colour of a 


painter’s palette except blue—self-coloured, 
parti-coloured, suffused, and picoteed. I 
cannot say whether there has been any defi- 
nite arrangement of colour. ‘In such an ex- 
tensive burde: shades are bound occasionally 
to clash, However that may be, it is clear 
that the gardener,’ personally unknown to 
me—artist by instinct if not by training— 
who planned and carried to completion 
this notable border knows, if not all 
that there is to know, at least all that is best 
worth knowing about Dahlias and Dahlia 
culture. As one of the many who have had 
pleasure from his handiwork, I would make 
him, if I may, my grateful compliments—of 
the many, though one cannot but regret that 
the many are not many more. ALPHA. 
On receipt of this welcome note we lost no 
time in going to see the Dahlias in Hyde 
Park. It is indeed a splendid show. We 
heartily endorse all the good things that our 
correspondent has to say about them, and as 
the Dahlias are likely to remain in flower 





Cimicifuga racemosa in a wild garden 


This is the ornamental but evil-smelling Bugbane, suited 
for the back of borders (see next page) 





Dahlia Border 


for some weeks we take this opportunity of 
advising readers to go and see them. 

For the benefit of fhose who are not able to 
take their own notes we draw attention to 
those varieties which most attract our atten- 
tion. 

At the time of our visit the greatest wealth 
of bloom in this extensive border was notice- 
able in the front line, which is filled from one 
end to the other with single varieties, pro- 
minent among them being “the free-flowering 
Coltness Gem, Pink Coltness Gem, and < 
single yellow Dahlia of similar habit. 

Behind the front line we see a great assort- 
ment of Dahlias known as _ Decorative, 
Camellia, Star, Show, Single, Pzony, Collar- 
ette, Cactus, Mignon, and ~Pompon. At 
first sight there appears to ‘be a general 
absence of Collarette and Cactus varieties, 
but on looking more closely into the border 
we find representative varieties of these sec- 
tions. We are glad to see that the Show and 
Pompons are not left out. Those del ightful 
flowers bring back memories of bygone days. 
Maurice Maeterlinck has so weil e3 <pressed 
this feeling in his delightful essay on old- 
fashioned flowers :— 


** The chub-faced Dahlia, a little 

~ round, a little stupid, carves out of 

soap, lard, or wax, his regular 

Pompons, which will be the orna- 
ment of a village holiday.” 

We see perfect blooms of a 
bright crimson Pompon named 
Cyril and Tommy Keith (red, 
tipped white). The new Star 
Dahlias are specially attractive. 
Prominent among them are Craw- 
ley Star (clear pink) and Horley 
Star (yellow, edged carmine). Of 
the single Dahlias, special men- 
tion should be made of Clematis (a 


tall- growing rosy-lavender or 
mauve, with large florets), the 
bright yellow H. J. Jones (an effec- 
tive front-row variety), and F. 
Graham Bird (bright orange- 
scarlet). 

Among -the large decorative 


varieties special mention should be 
made of Sulphurea (sulphur-yel- 
low) and Princess Juliana (pure 
white). This border owes much to 
the large Pzony-Dabhlias, of which 
we were greatly impressed by 
South Pole (snow white). In 
passing down the border the 
following were selected for 
general “effect :—Radium (a most 
vivid colour), Moorkop (crimson), 
Creation, Millionaire, Lovelight 
(light pink), Mrs. Van Wart, 
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Purple Robe, Seafield (tall, fawn, and rose- 
pink), and Mermaid. 

One of the most effective of all is 
Crimson Flag, with brilliant fiery-crimson 
flowers in great profusion; it is also a popu- 


lar variety in other public parks. At the 
top end of the Bayswater border may 


be seen an interesting collection of Dahlia 
species from Mexico, two of the most notable 
species being the Scented Dahlia, D. coro- 
nata (orange flame) and D. Merckii (with 
small single Cosmos-like flowers). 

Visitors are bound to be impressed by the 
great range of varieties, and happily most, 
though not all, are plainly labelled for all to 
see. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Bugbane (Cimicifuga racemosa) 
in any good garden soil and are very 


A striking in the shrubbery border, ‘but 
best in the wild garden, as in the illustration 
we give to-day. Being, strong and of 
vigorous growth they are well fitted for 
naturalising on the outskirts of woods, ° by 
woodland walks, and such places. The best 
of all is C. racemosa, with feathery racemes 
of white flowers, which, being slender, droop 
gracefully. Some of them have an odour 
which does not recommend them for the gar- 
den. C. cordifolia bears erect feathery 
plumes of white flowers. The most elegant 
of all is C. simplex, from Japan, the blooms 
pure white in erect spikes. 


National Dahlia Society 

The annual exhibition of this Society is to 
take place on Wednesday of next week 
in the Royal Horticultural 'Society’s Hall, 
Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W. Her 
Royal Highnéss Princess Louise, Duchess of 
Argyll, has graciously consented to open the 
same at 1 p.m. ‘The Society is offering prizes 
in 57 classes—professional and ‘amateur 
growers both being catered for—and we have 
reason to believe that one of the finest dis- 
plays of Dahlias ever seen at one time will 
be on view that day. Entries from all parts 
of the country and from the Continent have 
been, and will be, received, and competition 
promises to be most keen. 


Handsome Gladioli 


There is no more noble family of garden 
plants than the modern Gladioli. Amateurs 
are steadily coming to realise their distinct, 
ornate beauty, their great value for creating 
splendid bed and border effects, and their 
ease of culture, yet, notwithstanding these 
conspicuous merits, they have not reached 
their kingdom. Among those who appreciate 
them ranks Mr. Harold Compton, West Hill, 
Elmswell, Bury St. Edmunds, in whose gar- 
den I saw several scores of grand spikes on 
the occasion of a recent visit. The varieties 
are not expensive novelties, but such as one 
can procure from one’s own seed merchant at 
small cost. To name a few, there are 
Halley, Baron J. Hulot, Marshal Foch, 
Hohenzollern, White Giant, Brenchleyensis, 
Prince of Wales, and America. Mr. 
’ Compton swears allegiance also to Roses and 
Carnations, but these were not at their best 
at the moment. East ANGLIAN. 


LL the Cimicifugas are of easy culture 


The Fig in open air 

The true Fig (Ficus Carica), one of the most 
valuable fruits of the world, only bears as an 
orchard tree south of the Downs and in free 
soils. Farther north it is best on the walls, 
though one may see good bushes of it in 
valleys. However grown, it is best without 
being richly manured, a free, warm soil suit- 
ing it best. In most of the southern counties 
(where the Fig is held in high esteem, as it 
deserves to be), a glass coping over a sheltered 
wall may give good results. Be careful as to 
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kinds; the best one I know is Dauphine. 
Soil should be calcareous, and in any case 
not manured, with good drainage. The 
creeping Fig (F. repens), often grown in 


houses, is hardy in the south, covering high — 


south walls effectively. W.R. 


Scarlet Pentstemon and Streptocarpus 
These constitute two of the several attrac- 
tive features in the garden of Dr. Orby R. M. 
Wood, Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds, at the 
moment of writing. The place is not suffi- 
ciently extensive to permit of broad land- 
scape effects, and Mr. Lewis Coleby, the head 
gardener, most wisely concentrates on the 
lawns, beds, and borders, the first for rest, 
recreation, and to accentuate the charms of 
the second and third, in which there is always 
‘“« something worth going to see’ from spring 


to autumn. Just now Sutton’s Scarlet 
Pentstemon stands supreme among the 


pictures of brilliant hue. The plants, which 
are seedlings, are about 2 feet high and 
literally spires of rich red, bold blossoms 
afraid to look no man in the face. Indoors, 
plants of Sutton’s Streptocarpus, in thumbs 
upwards, from seeds sown during the first 
week of March, are superb exemplars alike - 
of strain and soundness of cultivation. They 
are producing immense numbers of stems, 
each carrying two or three individual 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Spirea bracteata 

It seems almost superfluous to express as- 
sent to the view of such an authority as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell, but as I have seen the 
plants of Spiraza bracteata and S. Van 
Houttei growing together’ and in. flower 
several times in Sir Herbert’s garden I may 
be ‘allowed to express my entire agreement 
with him in his note which appears on page 
510. At one time, before knowing both, I 
considered 'S. Van Houttei the best of these 
white shrubby Spirzas, built comparison of 
the two together at Monreith convinced me 
that Sir Herbert Maxwell’s verdict that S. 
bracteata is the better of the two is a correct 
one. Like ‘him, it is ‘with diffidence that I 
venture to differ from Miss Jekyll, but I feel 
that iSir-Herbert is correct in his estimate of 
the two Spirzas. S., ARNOTT. 


Are Antirrhinums annuals? 

This question has now been definitely 
answered in the negative, and it has now 
resolved itself into whether they should be 
admitted into ithe class of ‘* Annuals” at 
shows, because they can be, and usually are, 
raised from seed like annuals, flowering their 
first year. In my opinion they should most 
certainly not be so admitted. An annual is 
quite a well-defined class of plant, nd once 
you depart from the definition of an annual 
there would be no end to the species which 
might be included. I wonder how many 
perennials there are which will flower from 
seed within 12 months of sowing, and what 
is to prevent dishonest exhibitors from show- 
ing specimens which they may assert have 
been raised from seed sown within the 12 
months yet which are really older specimens. 
Moreover, such a concession would make the 
work of the judges more difficult than ever. 

A. H. Wottey-Dopp. 


Dierama pulcherrima 
The illustration of D. pulcherrima King- 
fisher and ithe accompanying note by Mr. 
D. B. Crane, on page 526, induce me to say 
that D. pulcherrima is not too easy to estab- 
lish in some gardens, and that it is better to 
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blossoms upwards of 3 inches across. As far 
as colours sare concerned the two which made 
strongest appeal to me were a pale lavender 
with pure violet stripes in the throat and a 
pure white with lines of paler violet in the 
throat. The former is perfect in shape, but 
the latter, with an extending lip, is a little 
the larger. One may mention, incidentally, 


a row. of Sutton’s. Prizewinner Scarlet 
Runner, on which there seem to be, notwith- 
standing incessant demands for them, 


thousands of pods, many considerably over 
14 inches in length, firm, fleshy, and “‘ as 
tender as chicken.’”? Dr. Wood is proud of 
the garden which he designed and planted. 
He mav well be prouder still of its contents. 

Easr ANGLIAN, — 





Pentstemons 


The named varieties need to be increased 
from cuttings in autumn, giving them a cold 
frame or pit, buta packet of seed sown early 
in the year under glass will give good plants to 
set out in April, and that will produce flowers 
equal in size and colour to those of the named 
ones, while in health and vigour leaving 
nothing to be desired. To prolong the sea= 
son, remove the central spike as it passes 
over, when the subsequent shoots will furnish 
quite a good show of bloom well into the 
autumn. J- Mayne. @ 


plant young bulbs rather than older ones. It 
is also easilv raised from seeds, and I have 
known gardens where it succeeded best by 
raising it from seeds sown in the open a id 
the seedlings merely thinned out. It i 
rather difficult to account for the non-success 
in some gardens, as it appears to be perfectly 
hardy when established. I have seen i 
under many conditions, but never finer that 
at Mount Usher, in Co. Wicklow, where thi 
Messrs. Walpole “had it in great beauty. 
There is no more graceful thardy plant it 
existence than D. pulcherrima, and its 
tended cultivation is greatly to be desir 
The white variety, though exceedingly pret 
is not, in my estimation, so pleasing as t 
typical purple one, but from the favoura 
notice it has received when exhibited tt 
variety Kingfisher should be a most accept 
able plant. S. ARNOTT 


Megasea cordifolia purpurea major 

I am glad to observe the appreciative not 
by ‘* G. J.”’ and the fine accompanying phott 
graph of this Saxifrage on page 530. Im 
be permitted to add to your contributor’s” 
marks that this grand plant will grow 
fairly deep shade and in places where not ; 
ray of sunshine penetrates. It does not eve 


trees, a feature it shares with most of 
forms of the ‘Megasea section of the gr. 
genus Saxifraga. It is a most accommo 
dating and useful plant, easily propagated b; 
division, and thriving in both light and heavy 
soils, although finest in a good loam not tot 
dry. S. ARNOTT. — 
Apple trees for street planting — 
Fie! fie! Mr. Mayne. Do you not realis 
that the children of to-day are educated | 
admirably that they do not go ‘Ap 
scrumping’’? as, mayhap, you did in the d 
of your irresponsible youth? There 
thousands of fruit-trees planted ‘by the roac 
sides of many Continental European cour 
tries, and the losses are infinitesimal if Ww 
may accept current reports. And so it mi 
be in England. Nevertheless, the day is 
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and Plums. 


handle’ the owner severely. On 


\ 


‘soft-hearted, or — soft-headed, 


the offence is repeated. 


which are gloriously beautiful 


nominal years of discretion. 

eM East ANGLIAN. 
» 
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A Farce 


shows will agree that the classes for Apples, 


present season, an absolute farce. 
schedules call for ‘* six Apples, heaviest,’’ and 


August dessert varieties can be shown at all 
well, nor can ‘‘ heavy ’’ Apples be described 
as such. In an unfavourable season such as 
this the fruits exhibited have been the merest 
apologies. They were creditable neither to 
the growers nor to the society. Judges, un- 
fortunately, have not always sufficient 
courage to refuse to award prizes to such pro- 
ductions, arguing that because such things 
are scheduled and exhibited awards must 
follow. They can hardly be blamed. The 
ireal offenders are those responsible for the 
Bwing up of schedules, and year after year 
is blunder is perpetuated. To show Apples 
Ig inches in diameter, and green and sour as 
(Crabs, as “‘ dessert ’’ fruits, or others slightly 
arger as ‘‘ heavy Apples,’’ would be laugh- 
ble were it not so pitiful. A JUDGE. 


{ the Joint Committee of the Royal 
Horticultural Society and the National 
ahlia 'Society met as a Floral Committee at 
Westminster, S.W., on 


any beautiful new Dahlias were submitted 
its adjudication. Each successive season 
ances in one particular or another, 
e blooms submitted on the present occa- 
nm were varied in character and form, and 
ir colours were charmingly diverse. Large- 
wered Decorative and Pzony-flowered, 
tus, ‘Camellia-flowered, singles, and 
Jarette Dahlias were the types repre- 
ented, and the quality generally was excel- 
tf. At these joint meetings an Award of 
‘it or any other award of a lless degree jis 
longer made; instead'the better varieties 
ch are all voted upon are selected for trial 
t Wisley, and in the succeeding spring three 
ants of each variety so selected are sent to 
Wisley Gardens of the Royal Horticul- 


eas See ree GEES Pe ee irk VFS ws 


distant when we shall see our bare, and often 
‘ugly, roads converted into beautiful and use- 
ful avenues by the prodigal planting of Apples 
If the practice were to become 
general it is comparatively certain that the 
losses due to the depredation’ of children 
would be far fewer than those due to the 
invasions of the hooligans carried out of 
towns by char-a-banes and other vehicles. 
“These brutes in human form have been 
‘known to enter fruit gardens in Worcester- 
shire (and in other counties too, perhaps), 
steal every fruit within reach, tear off splen- 
‘did branches laden with Apples and Plums, 
and, upon being remonstrated with, to man- 
the rare 
“occasions when prosecutions have followed,. 
magistrates 
have imposed a fine of 5s., spoken a feeble 
homily, and threatened what will be done if 
For such as these, 
and for robbers of vegetables from allotments 
and of flowers from window-boxes and front 
gardens, there should be a stiff term in 


prison, without the option of a‘fine. Local 
‘authorities need not, I think, fear the 
juveniles as much as the grown-ups. Any- 


way, if they wish to add still further to the 
burden of the rates they can plant Crabs, 
when in 
blossom and whose fruits are not likely to be 
eaten persistently by voungsters, and cer- 
tainly not by. those who have attained to 


: Those who have attended the early autumn 


always a mistake at this time, are, during the 


The 


“ six Apples, dessert.’’ It is rarely that in mid- 


New and Choice Dahlias 


HE first meeting of the present season of 


2 een 
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tural ‘Society, where they are planted jn the 
trial grounds and are inspected by the Joint 
Committee in the late summer or early 
autumn, when the plants are at their best. 
In this way the varieties best suited for gar- 
den embellishment are determined by the 
Joint Committee, and awards made in favour 
of such varieties as may be regarded 
with favour. Formerly many _ varieties 
gained an Award of Merit or were highly 
commended, and on being planted in the 
following season proved of little or no value 
in the garden. Already this method of 
planting selected novelties in the gardens at 
Wisley is producing excellent results, and a 
visit to the trial grounds in late August and 
during September provides quite a beautiful 
display. Those varieties selected for trial at 
the meeting under review were the follow- 
ine 

Uncrte Dick.—A medium-sized Decorative 
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CHRISTINE Prior.—There is little doubt this 
new Cactus flower will prove of considerable 
value in the garden, apart from its 
potentialities as an exhibition sort. The 
flowers are of medium size, having the usual 
grooved florets in sufficient quantity to make 
a flower of quite good substance. Its colour 
is its chief charm, and this may be described 
as a bright russet. : 


GRANDEUR. — This is another superb 
Decorative Dahlia of enormous size, having 
broad, pointed florets slightly twisted; 


colour, bright crimson-scarlet, 

PRESTIGE.—Another Decorative Dahlia of 
medium size and pleasing form borne on 
erect flower-stems ; florets broad and pointed ; 
colour, rich orange-amber. 

ALIcE ‘AMos.—A very chaste and beautiful 
Cactus of large size and good form; florets 
rather broad, grooved, stiff, erect flower- 
stems; colour, creamy-white. 








having broad, pointed florets; colour, scarlet, 
heavily tipped white at point of florets; 
strong, erect stems. 4 

Snow. Buntinc.—A Cactus Dahlia of 
medium size, borne on a stiff, wiry stem, 
having medium florets ; pure white. 

Kitty Rocers.—This is a verv large 
Decorative, rather flat flower, borne on a 
stiff, erect flower-stem. Very broad florets, 
pointed; colour, white, tinted and flushed 


pink. 
BERENGARIA.—An enormous, deeply-built 
Decorative bloom, having long, broad, 


slightly pointed florets that twist in pleasing 
fashion and make a massive-looking flower ; 
colour, tawny. 

SHEILA Warb.—This is a very large, re- 
fined-looking flower of the Decorative type, 
having long, broad, pointed florets that twist 
in an attractive style; colour, primrose, 
edged white. See illustration. 


[Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
The new Decorative Dahlia Sheila Ward 
Glorious pale yellow, shading to silvery white at the tips 


WeEMBLEY.—A large and handsome Decora- 
tive Dahlia having medium florets pointed 
and slightly twisted; colour, amber, tinted 
rose. 

The foregoing 1o varieties were shown by 
Stredwick and Sons, ‘St. Leonards-on-Sea. 

Sr. Davips.—A dainty little small-flowered 
Peony Dahlia borne on ‘ong, erect, wiry 
stems; colour, bright rich crimson-scarlet. 
Shown by Mr. A. J. Cobb, University College 
Gardens, i\Reading. 

CHARLWOOD 'StaR.—A welcome addition to 
the better Star Dahlias; florets narrow; 
colour, rosy-crimson on buff ground; wiry 
stems. 

Uxricu.—A small-flowered Dahlia belong- 
ing to- the Camellia-flowered type. It is of 
dainty appearance; colour, white, tinted 
lavender. The two varieties last mentioned 
were shown by Messrs, J. Cheal and Sons, 
Ltd., Crawley, Sussex. D: 'B. CRANE. 
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Seven Square Rods, Poles, or Perches.—lll 
(Continued from page 531) 


These are the experiences of the owner of a diminutive garden within the 
London area, who, four years ago, knew almost nothing of gardening, 
had no inclination to learn, and came to possess a garden by pure chance 


HE final improvement, carried out last 

autumn, with the object of squeezing in 

more Roses, has been to connect to- 
gether certain of the small square Rose-beds 
which edge the paths. This has, of course, 
been so carried out as to retain the sym- 
metry of the whole design, and it does not 
really interfere to any appreciable extent with 
the accessibility of the lawn. The result has 
been. to make room for four new half 
standard Roses, each about 3 feet high. 
These are each planted in between two dwarf 
trees and will be, I think, just sufficiently 
tall to show their flowers above those of the 
smaller trees, but not so tall that they will 
look straggly or “‘ leggy.” 

While these experiments with Roses were 
being conducted other plants were, of course, 
not neglected. The policy which gradually 
shaped itself in my mind was to preserve the 
long bed running down the right-hand side 
as an herbaceous border filled with perennials 
and possibly a few annuals. The shorter 
border on the left was to be used in the same 
way, but also for some of the less hopeful 
experiments, as it is not seen so much from 
the house. There is little room for spring 
flowers, but a few can be grown in the bed 
at the end of the lawn. I grow a large num- 
ber of bulbs indoors, usually in rather flat 
earthenware bowls such as are occasionally 
seen outside hardware merchants’ shops in 
London. They are cheap, about sixpence- 
halfpenny each, and admirably suited to the 
purpose. There is, of course, no drainage, 
so that a fibre, charcoal, and shell mixture 
is used in them. I find that the small so- 
called Dutch Roman Hyacinths do very well, 
as also do Scillas, Grape Hyacinths, and 
Daffodils, particularly princeps and Sir 
Watkin. There is always a certain num- 
ber of Daffodils left over when all the pots 
for the house are full, and it is these which 
are used up in the garden. Mixed with them 
I plant Wallflowers, Crimson Velvet, and 
Golden Vulcan. These are grown from seed 
sown in April in pans and brought on in 
the frame, of which more anon. Hyacinths 
I found disappointing to grow out of doors; 


they seem to get dirty so quickly and to get 
beaten down by wind and rain more easily 
than the Daffodils. Last year a_ freak 
Daffodil (Emperor) grew in this end bed. I 
noticed that the stem was unusually thick 
and the bud very fat. When finally it 
bloomed I found that there were three com- 
plete but separate flowers on the one stalk. 
Of course, to grow bulbs in large quantities 
in this soil and in London would be expen- 
sive, because they do little or nothing after 
the first ‘year, and I do not think that iany- 
thing one could do would improve their 
chances to any extent. The only thing to do 
with them when they have finished flowering 
is to remove them from the ground, dry them 
off, and dispatch them to some friend in the 
country, where they will continue to flourish. 
In addition to such bulbs as I have already 
mentioned, I grow a few Crocuses, and these, 
apparently, will continue from year to year. 
They are planted in clumps at the furthest 
edge of the lawn actually in the Grass. In 
this position they show up extremely well, 
and the fact of their being at the far end and 
only on the edge of the Grass makes it possi- 
ble to leave them there undisturbed, although 
the patches of Grass in which they grow can- 
not, of course, be cut until the leaves have 
died down, but this is hardly visible from the 
house. 

The only other bulbs grown here are Dar- 
win Tulips. I have so far been very success- 
ful with this variety and find that they are 
very worth while. They flower in what is 
otherwise rather a blank season. They grow 
very sturdily and maintain themselves up- 
right against anything but a gale, and their 
flowering season is a long one, ‘especially if 
grown in a partially shaded position. I have 
now a new bed, only 1 foot wide, at the near 
edge of the lawn, and this accommodates 
50 Darwin Tulip bulbs. I remember that of 
the 50 bulbs planted only one failed to flower, 
while several others sent up two flowers. I 
made a mistake when planting of grouping 
the colours together instead of mixing them. 
The result was that when they first began to 
bloom the bed looked patchy, because some of 





Many Androsaces thrive on the 


moist but well-drained sunny slope of this 


rock garden 


- 


tight, woolly rosettes, they go to rest until” 
‘4 
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the colours came into flower a week or more 
before the others. If the colours are mixed 
this unevenness is not so noticeable. 
H. Wo.Gie 

(To be continued.) 


- 


Androsaces 


NDROSACES require plenty of mois-_ 
turé at the roots during the growing) 
season, but they resent stagnant mois-— 
ture about them at any time. In the winter 
stagnant moisture is fatal, as this is their 
resting period, when, having made their 


the spring. It is therefore necessary to cover 
them from November to March with a sheet 
of glass—not close enough to prevent a free. 
circulation of air—to protect the rosettes from_ 
overhead moisture. They should be planted 
where they can obtain plenty of sun. The 
woolly ones referred to above make Straw- 
berry-like runners, at the end of which a new 
rosette is formed. These will root quite 
readily where they grow, or if desired they” 
may be detached with sufficient of the run= 
ners to enable them to be pegged firmly int 
pure sand in a pot or frame, where they wi 
root quite easily and can be transplanted t 
their flowering quarters. They must not 
watered overhead. ; 

The woolly ones comprise A. sarmentos 
and its varieties A. 8. Chumbyi and A. s. - 
Brilliant. This requires a well-drained, sandy 
loam, with limestone or mortar rubble. The 
flowers, borne in trusses, are of a pale rose. 
colour with a white eye, those of the variety 
Brilliant being of a very deep pink. A. vil 
losa,’ with pink flowers and yellow eye, is) 
the smallest of the woolly type and a dainty 
little plant.. It requires a very gritty loam, 
A. villosa Chameejasme is a larger rosetted| 
form with white flowers, which deepen with 
age toacrimson. It requires light loam wi 
pieces of broken sandstone in the soil, th 
ground being surfaced with it. | S| 

A. lanuginosa has a very silky rosette, quite | 
unlike the foregoing, and of more straggling | 
growth. It requires to be on this account) 
planted where it can fall over a rock or es | 
steep ledge in very stony soil, with some lime- 
stone or mortar rubble. This is valuable on} 
account of its habit of blooming during the) 
autumn. It does not make runners, am 
should be propagated from cuttings made of 
the young growths, which push up duri io | 
August. A. primuloides and A. Watkinsi are} 
two more worth growing, and require similat| 
treatment to A. sarmentosa. Of quite @ 
different type is A. foliosa, which has very} 
large, hairy leaves. It will form a plant 
1 foot across in a year if planted in a verti 
fissure in good loam and limestone. It 
comes quite shrubby with age and produ 
large umbels of rosy-lilac flowers. Of 
another type are A. Laggeri, A. carnea, af 
A. brigantiaca. The spiny cushions of 
Laggeri and A, carnea are very similar 
some of the larger Mosses, A. carnea bei 
more compact than the first named. T 
grow quite freely in very gritty soil and h 
deep-rose flowers. A. brigantiaca is simila 
in habit but larger in all its parts and | 
white flowers. These do not require coverin 
in winter and are propagated from cutti 
seed, or division. Co Sie 
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Clearing weeds from lake , 


Can you suggest any method of cleari 
the lake of weeds? I know of sulphate 
copper, and also having the weeds cut 
a machine, but both methods are so expensive) 

Mrs. C. E. HUGHE 


[We know of no other effective meth 
than those you mention of clearing the w 
from your lake, and we have several acres 
clear each year.] zt 
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The fruiting of Davidia 

TW) WENTY-FOUR years ago Mr. E. H. 
Wilson, in the course of his first journey 
~ 4&4 to China, introduced, or rather re- 
_ introduced, to Europe this very beautiful and 
| interesting tree. The habit and leaves of 
‘Davidia resemble those of the Lime-tree 
(Tilia), but in reality it belongs to the 
| Natural Order Cornaceze: Davidia has now 
_ flowered in a number of English gardens. It 
is perfectly hardy and is generally regarded 
as a tree of great promise. The remarkable 
feature of its flowers is the two enormous 
| creamy-white hooded bracts. When jJaden 
with flowers these bracts, always on the 
move in the wind, resemble a cloud of butter- 
flies hovering in the branches. At the last 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 
fruits of the Davidia were shown from the 
_ Royal Gardens, Kew, when they were seen 
by many for the first time. These fruits, 
which are green at this stage and about the 
| size of Walnuts, are pendulous and hang 
| down on stalks 3 inches or 4 inches long. 
The best-known species’ is  Davidia 
‘involucrata, and there are a number of 

| geographical forms of this species. H. C. 


l Some fragrant shrubs 


' K p& might with advantage pay more 
attention to the many and_ varied 

3 fragrant shrubs, for nothing is more 
delightful when strolling round a garden 
than to be regaled with the odours which 
| pervade the air where sweet-smelling plants 
| are grown in quantity. 
_ Upon the turf or in the ‘‘ wilderness,”’ by 
stream or woodland walk, we might have 


ce 


| pour out odours as rich and variable as the 
subjects which emit them. The Lavender is 
ne of the sweetest of dwarf hardy shrubs, 
Dut hardly anyone thinks of planting it when 
--making a shrubbery. It is beautiful when 
| in bloom, as everyone knows, but so it is 
when out of flower, as the eye finds repose 
in, and never tires of looking upon, its soft- 
cushioned masses of silver-grey foliage. This 
is one of the things that might be boldly used 
_in the foreground of the shrubbery between 
the taller shrubs and the turf; and, more- 
over, planting shrubbery margins with such 
things as these would render digging un- 
} necessary. Another sweet thing of the same 
| grey colour is the Lavender Cotton (Santo- 
lina). It has yellow Daisy-like flowers in 
summer. Then there is the Rosemary, which 
10 garden should be without. It always 
ooks fresh in its dark green dress of richly- 
ented leaves. 
e the most accommodating of all the 
scented shrubs, for they will flourish upon 
1ot, dry, stony soils where little else would 
grow. Equally as sweet and hardy are the 
different forms of the Southernwood (Arte- 

Misia); in fact, this is quite a large genus, 
, Of which it is rare to see a single member in 
gardens. Comptonia asplenifolia is a hardy, 
reading, bushy shrub with elegant Fern- 
Uke foliage, which gives off a delightful 
| Odour when touched. It is called the Fern- 
ved Gale. Then there is the Bog Myrtle 
‘Sweet Gale (Myrica), so suitable for wet 
uations. Many of the herbs might be used, 
ially such things as Marjoram, Camo- 
, etc. The Sweet Bay is one of the 
st of scented shrubs, and a valuable ever- 
n, too. Upon warm soils it forms quite 
a tree as much as 4o feet high. The Sweet 
Verbena (Aloysia citriodora) has a perfume 
all appreciate. It is one of the most 
seful scented shrubs for cutting. Although 


Probably these three things / 
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(‘Gardening Illustrated” photcgraph 


A hardy tree of great promise 


The fruits of Davidia shown from Kew at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society 


considered and usually treated as a green- 
house plant, it will live out of doors in many 
southern gardens, especially if planted 
against a warm wall. Even raised from cut- 
tings in spring and planted out in May it 
rapidly grows into a bush, with plenty of 
young shoots for cutting. It strikes very 
easily. 

The Balm of Gilead (Cedronella triphylla) 
has a delightful odour. It is a half-hardy 
shrub in most situations, but would probably 
prove hardy in favoured spots in the west 
and south of England. It forms a spreading 
bush about 4 feet high, and the shoots are 
terminated by a little spike of pale flowers, 
but they are dull and ineffective. The merit 
of the plant is its fragrance, and as it can 
be readily struck from cuttings and grows 
freely upon warm soils it should be treated 
as half-hardy, and young stock be raised 
and planted out every year. Junipers and 

_Escallonia macrantha have also a nice fra- 
grance, whilst in the Rose family there is a 
variety of delicate odours in the leaves as 
well as the flowers, the best known and most 
appreciated being the Sweet Brier, which 
should be found in every garden. 


Adenocarpus Franklini 


Under this name I recently saw a shrub of 
great beauty growing in a sheltered and very 
sunny position where it had reached a height 
of 8 feet to’ 1o feet. It is a very graceful 
shrub with tiny pale green leaves and myriads 
of golden-yellow Broom-like flowers which 
studded the arching branches from end to end 
of the plant referred to. This genus comes 
from Spain and is only hardy in the most 
favoured parts of this country. The speci- 
men in question had, however, so I was given 
to understand, survived several winters un- 
protected, and was in excellent condition. 
It is such a distinct and pleasing shrub that 
where any doubt exists as to its hardiness it 


would be found well worthy of a warm south 
wall. Seed is abundantly produced, and, as 
it is said to be short-lived, a few should be 
sown aat intervals to maintain a stock. 


G.M:.S: 


The Small Ermine Moth 


I have for a considerable time kept the 
Small Ermine Moth (Yponomenta padella) 
under observation. As its name suggests, 
this moth specially affects the Bird Cherry, 
but in the absence of this tree it will find a 
host in one of several others—almost any 
fruit-tree, especially the Apple, the White- 
thorn, or the Sloe. I have also located the 
moth on the Euonymus, and occasionally, but 
very rarely, on Privet. Has any other ob- 
server noticed this curious fact? If fruit- 
trees are attacked by the Ermine Moth the 
Whitethorn escapes; if the Thorn suffers, the 
other trees are not attacked. Trees of any 
kind which suffer have the appearance of 
having been scorched, and it takes them a 
long time to recover. The moths appear 
round about the end of June and the 
females deposit their eggs in a cluster of 
30, or thereby, near a bud, covering them 
with a viscid substance which, drying up, 
forms a protective covering over them. The 
eggs hatch during the autumn, remaining 
under the covering until the young leaves un- 
fold in spring, when they emerge to complete 
their life’s cycle. A good way to dispose of 
these pests is to mix 1 lb. of soft-soap, 
3 gallon of paraffin oil and the same measure 
of absolutely boiling water, and when 
thoroughly mixed adding 15 gallons of cold 
water. Apply through a syringe or with the 
garden engine. The full-grown moth is 
about an inch across the wings, the prevail- 
ing colour white with numerous black spots 
near the edge of the wing. The chrysalides 
are of a reddish-brown colour. W. McG. 
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The Culture of Bulbs in 
Pots and Bowls 


HE culture of bulbs in pots, 


bowls, or vases is a pleasing 
one. It has been done for at 


least a quarter of a century, and its 
utility is such that even those who 
have no glass-houses or structures 
may yet make a splendid display in 
their dwe ‘lling-houses very early in 
the season. On the face of it it 
should not be difficult, and I am of 
the opinion that the — several 
failures one hears of from year to 
year are more due to what is done 
to them than to anything left un- 
done. We know for a fact that an 
old discarded bulb, thrown out on 
the rubbish heap and lying exposed 


to all the frosts and winds of 
winter, will yet bloom merrily in 
the spring, and if under such 


harsh and uncomfortable conditions 
as these a bulb will flower, surely 
it should bloom equally well when 
everything is provided for it and it 
is grown amid comfortable con- 
ditions. The inference I wish to 
draw from this is that would-be 
enthusiasts coddle their bulbs and 
take too much notice of them, the 
most common fault of all being 
that of watering while the bulb is 
yet dormant. The next most 
common fault is probably giving 
them no water at all, oblivious to 
the fact that all bulbs, plants, and 
cuttings at the time of potting 
need water to settle the soil. The 
discarded bulb, lying on the rub- 
bish heap, grows and _ blooms 
simply because it has a sufficiency 
of moisture. The bulb in a bowl 
of fibre is often lacking that one 
thing, and the fibre becomes so dry 
that the bulb roots perish. It is 
sometimes stood near a window 
where it gets the sun, or near to 
the fire, both while it is dormant. 
That means ruin. Bulbs grown! in such 
vessels must be brought on as gradually as 
other bulbs are brought on for forcing; that 
is, there should be no forcing till the bulbs 
are nearly half grown. Bulbs in bowls should 
be stood in a cool, darkened place, having 
been once well watered, until growth has 
well begun, and then they may be brought to 
the light, though not too near a fire. They 
will need water, but only such as will keep 
the compost moist, and seeing that bowls and 
vases have no vent, and that consequently 
there is no running away of superfluous 
moisture, the water needed will be very little. 
For growing in pots, soil is the better 
medium, because it can be well drained, but 
fibre is best in any vessel where there are no 
drainage holes, simply because the fibre will 
absorb more moisture. A good compost is a 
mixture of fresh Cocoanut fibre with the 
addition of crushed shell and a little charcoal. 
These additions are not manurial, but in- 
tended to keep the fibre fresh and sweet. 

There is always the danger of a bulb “ lift- 
ing ’’ when the roots are becoming strong. 
This must be watched for so that when the 
compost begins to heave it should. be 
moistened and pressed down. ~ Follow this 
inspection up for some little time. If your 
bulbs show a disposition to fall over it is a 
sign that there has been some fault in cul- 
tivation, probably that they weakened 
through being too long in the dark or have 
become drawn by too little air. Nothing is 
likely to make them bear their own weight 
again, therefore they must be supported by 
neat, almost invisible sticks. 

I give herewith a ‘selection’ of suitable 
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The Cherokee Rose, Rosa sinica Anemone 


varieties :—Hyacinths: L’Innocence, Queen 
of England (white); General Pellissier, King 
of the Belgians (crimson); Gertrude, Lady 
Derby (pink); Enchantress, Grand Maitre 
(blue); King of the Blues (dark blue) ; Roman 
(white, blue, and rose). Tulips: Cottage 
Maid (rose and white), Rose Gris-de-lin (rose 
shaded white), Duc Van Thol (crimson), Duc 
Van Thol (yellow), Pink Beauty (pink), Pro- 
serpine (carmine-rose), Yellow Prince (yel- 


low), Couroune d’Or (yellow and orange, 
double), Murillo (soft rose, double), Snow 
Queen (white, double). Narcissi: Grand 


Monarque (cream and eye Paper White 
(white), Sole!l d’Or (yellow), Grand Primo 
(creamy-white). Daffodils : Princeps (sulphur 


and yellow), Golden Spur (yellow), Sir Watkin | 


(yellow and primrose), Double Van Sion 
(yellow), Sulphur Phoenix (cream), and 
Orange Phoenix (gold and orange). Crocus: 


Large Yellow (golden yellow), Mont Blanc 
(white), purpurea grandiflora (purple-blue) ; 
Sir W. Scott (striped). Taam ata ae 


Lachenalias 


These appear to have 
popularity, which is somewhat surprising 
considering their easy cultivation.  L. 
Nelseni, at all events, is well worth a place 
in the conservatory during early spring. 
Bulbs which still remain in their pots should 
now be shaken out, sorted, and repotted. A 
suitable compost consists of good turfy loam 
with the slightest addition of leaf-soil and 
sand. Five-inch pots are the most suitable 
and will hold about half-a-dozen ae ¥ 
Arbo: 
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ROSES” 


Rosa sinica Ancona 


HIS © lovely single Chinese 
Rose, whose proper botanical 
name is R. laevigata, is of 
doubtful hardiness, though it may — 
succeed in a warm, sheltered 
place such as against a south wall; 
but its striking beauty makes it — 
well worth trying. Here, 30 miles 
south-west of London, it Was 
planted some years ago in such a 
place. It grew slowly and for 
several years did not flower. It 
has now reached the top of the— 
g-feet high wall and has burst into~ 
great sprays of lovely bloom. The- 
colour may be either white or pale 
pink ; in my plant it is the faintest. 
. shell-pink flushed and veined with — 
_deeper colour in the middle of the 
petal. Each single bloom is 
4 inches or more across, with a 
wide-spread centre of. yellow 
stamens. It is popularly known 
as the Cherokee Rose, an Ameri- 
can name which is puzzling till we 
learn that it was known in the 
southern American States as early 
as towards the end of the 
eighteenth century. But of how it 
came there from China 150 years 
ago there is no record. Coan 
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- Roses in Groups 


OTWITHSTANDING the? 

great mumber of varieties 
available, there is even now 

but a limited collection to selee 
from if we put any one to a severe 
test. Indeed, a perfect variety of 

the Rose is a rarity. There is 
always a something which can be — 
wished for but not found. In 

. many respects the nursery grounds © 
where plants are prepared for sale 

in thousands offer % capital oppor- 
tunity of judging the merits of the varieties 
in the mass; yet it does not follow that the 
best here would satisfy the general grower, 
because in the nursery the plants are newl 
budded; that is, budded where they stand} 
and commonly termed. maidens. 
The true test of d good Rose Ranice aa ] 
the tree has been removed and cut back. It_ 
is here, in fact, where so many fail. Take” 
Pernetianas, a type including many lovely” 
sorts, but most unfortunately many find i 
them a habit of dying back after replanting. 
This, of course, is disappointing. When 
Rayon d’Or was introduced the variety was 
hailed as being of exceptional merit on 
account of its wonderful colouring, but this 
is an example of one having the fault named 
Lyon’ Rose is another, and probably these 
as parents, have passed the trait on to many 
of the more modern kinds. Be this .as it may, 
it is characteristic of some at least of th 
Pernetiana group that they are so akin tot 
hybrids of the Teas that they respond ve 
well indeed to the cutting-back, and thus b 
come excellent for permanent beds or the like 
massing of colours. | 
Among Hybrid Teas, however, we fir d 
varieties which come nearest to the ideal if \ 
require beauty of individual blossom as well 
other qualities; and where there is not a 
strict regard for handsome blooms, well, th 
tiny-flowered dwarf Polyantha Roses a 
really-choice for bedding. One hardly car 
to remember what ancient massing must ha 
been like with the very few suitable kinds 
then in cultivation, for the so-called Hybric 
Perpetuals did not flower so freely or con 
tinuously as do the modern Roses. That bes! 
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of all of the more recent ones—referring to 
Frau Karl Druschki—fails as a bedder on 
account of a way of producing clusters of 
blooms with rather short stems; and another, 
} Hugh Dickson, has not a bushy habit of 
growth.. This sort has a tendency to give 
long shoots, which must be pegged down to 
make them flower freely. This trait is 
against any bedding Rose. 

The first variety to be noted is Betty 
Uprichard, rather new, but it has established 
itself as being of exceptional merit. The 
earmine and pink shadings are superb and 
the habit of growth is capital. This is sure to 
become a great favourite. In Caroline 
Testout we have one of the best-known and 
one of the first to be thought of when group- 
ing. The pink colour is pleasing and the 
flowers are of noble proportions, if, indeed, 
these be of somewhat faulty shape generally. 
At times, however, it is possible to gather 
those of faultless, form. Dorothy Page 
Roberts may provide blooms of rather a loose 
kind, yet in a mass the suffused pink colour- 
ing is quite good. As yet one is not too sure 
about Emma Wright; it has not been in cul- 
tivation long enough, but as we see this in a 
cut state there is hardly another variety to 
equal it in effect. The colour is usually 
‘described as orange. If the strength of the 
plant be satisfactory on cut-back plants, well, 
then this will be greatly esteemed. 

Very lovely is the single-flowered Ethel 
James, in soft pink with yellow base. Closely 
) akin to the variety Isobel, only that the latter 
| has deeper tints, these two may well be placed 
| together, and one knows no other single, not 
jeven the popular Irish Elegance, to equal 
) them in beauty as bedders. General McArthur 
jis a capital red variety that one might 
|) wish of a brighter hue; Hawlmark Crimson 
| bears semi-double flowers only; in the mass, 
| however, it is most effective. K. of K. is not 
junlike this and they may well be planted 
|together. The slight variation of tint in 
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either case does not make them clash and 
both are exceptionally free to bloom. Red 
Letter Day is.a third not unlike the others, 


save of a different hue in colouring. 
Henrietta is liked much in fiery-orange 


shade, and it will not surprise me if this be- 
comes the superior of that popular Rose, 
Mme. E. Herriot, for grouping. Independ- 
ence Day and May Marriott are first-rate in 
what may be described as flame-colour. Lady 
Alice Stanley has a rose-coloured bloom of 
attractive shade, and the growth of plant is 
first rate. So, too, is that of the older Lady 
Ashtown, a rose-coloured sort which has a 
great deal to recommend it. Lady Pirrie is 
one of the most beautiful of all kinds for 
massing. This, indeed, is quite indispensable, 
The colour of the blooms of Los Angeles may 
well be termed salmon-pink, although it 
varies according to the weather. This, how- 
ever, is a magnificent variety, almost first 
favourite, so many are its good qualities. 

A «charming variety is Mme. Abel 
Chatenay, and still most popular; and Mme. 
Butterfly is but a form of Ophelia. I write 
but a form, for the type is about the most 
useful as well as being the most beautiful of 
all Roses. There are also variations of the 
original in Westfield Star and White Ophelia, 
and when all can be planted in a mixture the 
owner will obtain the most delightful com- 
bination of soft colouring imaginable. Mar- 
garet Dickson Hamill bears well-shaped 
blooms of a straw shade, and in all respects 
this is among the choicest of massing 
varieties. Mrs. David McKee is a good bed- 
ding kind in creamy-white shade; and Mrs. 
Herbert Stevens is useful asa pure white. Of 
course, any white is more affected by bad 
weather than most shades; this, and may- 
be Molly Sharman Crawford, are the more 
satisfactory. In soft creamy-white the variety 


Miss Willmott appeals to me on account of ex- 
cellent characteristics generally. 
Mrs. Henry Morse, in carmine-pink, gives 
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more well-shaped blossoms on a plant than 
the majority of Roses, and is constant in every 
respect. Maybe the variety is liable to mil- 
dew. This, at least, is about the only fault 
one can find in it. The older Pharisaer, in 
pinky-white, bears deeply-shaped blooms and 
is among the choicest: of massing sorts. 
Richmond, the most esteemed of red Roses 
for forcing, may be regarded the equal of any 
of its colour out of doors. It is branching, 
hardy, and free to bloom. William F. Dreer 
is somewhat new and is a real gain. The 
combination of peach-pink and yellow is 
pleasing and the bloom, as well as the plant, 
possesses rare qualities. _ This is, in fact, 
similar to Los Angeles save colour, and 
therefore requires no other recommendation. 

Yellow, really rich yellow, Roses need im- 
proving, as they invariably lack the strength 
of constitution to do well in massed planta- 
tions unless they be budded where they are to 
remain. Golden Emblem is about the 
finest so managed; more striking than the 
favoured Christine. Probably the variety 
Mrs. Wemyss Quin is equal to any of the 
yellows, taken generally, but even this does 
not grow freely in some places. A champion 
bedding yellow is most desirable. I have 
heard of a deep yellow of Ophelia proportions 
and habit, and if this materialises then we 
shall have a good thing. 

The dwarf Polyantha varieties are excep- 
tionally nice in groups—true bedding Roses, 
in fact—and they flower during a lengthy sea- 
son. Coral Cluster, of a charming light-pink 
shade, is most distinct. Cecile Brunner and 
Ellen Poulsen have flowers of nice tints of 
deep rose. Koster’s Orleans and Lady Read- 
ing provide rich reds. Orleans itself is a 
shade of rosy-crimson. Jessie also is a good 
thing in rich red. Katherine Zeimet (white) 
is a capital companion to the above. Echo, 
less useful in dwarf character perhaps, is 
charming for grouping, and there is a white 
form. MAYFORD. 





rt The Rose garden at Littlecote, Hungerford, Berks. 
Prominent among the bedding Roses are Golden Emblem, Mme. Jules Bouche, C. K. Douglas, and Covent Garden, 


; The Pillar Roses include Reine Andre, Gardenia, Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Mermaid, and Emily Gray 
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Gathering Pears 


Many good Pears are spoiled as the result 
of having been gathered too soon.  Yester- 
day (August 26th) I received samples of an 
excellent Pear for identification from a 
famous district for fruit. The usual time for 
the ripening of this Pear, as given by the late 
Dr. Hoge, is the middle of ‘September, con- 
sequently the sample fruits had barely com- 
menced to ripen when they were gathered, 
and they were taken by force from the parent 
tree evidently, one Pear having been broken 
off at the base of the fruit, a second with its 
stalk broken through at about half of 
its length, a third having been separated im- 
mediately below its junction with the tree ; 
the fourth similarly separated from the tree. 
Those Pears had been gathered too soon. 

The most general signs of ripening are (1) 
an almost imperceptible change in the colour 
of the ‘‘ skin ’? from green to yellow, or pink 
in a‘few cases. (2) The readiness with which 
the stalk of the fruit separates from the tree. 
When the fruit does not yield to a little pro- 
perly applied pressure at its junction with the 
branch the fruit is not in a fit state for 
gathering, and it will shrivel instead of ripen- 
ing properly. (3) The proper flavour, when 
tested, will be found present in a greater or 
less degree, and if not quite ripe the ripening 
will continue until ripeness is succeeded by 
decay. (4) A simple test for readiness for 
gathering of the Pear is to raise the fruit on 
the hand from the drooping position to the 
horizontal position, and at the same time press 
with the thumb of the same hand the stalk of 
the Pear downward, when, if ripe, it will 
easily separate from the tree at its junction 
with the fruit-spur of the tree. Attention to 
these apparently small matters will do much 
towards securing good fruits during this year 
of scarcity in some parts. I. Ue 


The Value of Late Plums 


It seems to me the great value of late 
Plums for either cooking or dessert is not 
sufficiently recognised. In the majority of 
gardens the supply exceeds the demand for 
a short period, but if some of the late 
varieties were planted in different positions 
and aspects there ought to be no difficulty in 
obtaining a daily supply for the kitchen and 
dessert from the end of July to the end of 
October, or even later, as I have frequently 
exhibited that grand Plum, Coe’s Golden 
Drop, in collections of fruit at the November 
Chrysanthemum shows. It is questionable 
if a better late Plum will ever exist than 
Coe’s Golden Drop, as it is a fine cooking 
variety, and for dessert it has no equal in its 
season. To have it of really good flavour the 
fruit should be allowed to hang as long as 
possible on the trees. If it shrivels a ittle 
while hanging the quality «will be consider- 
ably improved, being really delicious. In the 
warmer portions of the country the tree forms 
a very fruitful bush, rarely failing to bear 
freely, and the fruits from these bush trees 
make a good succession to those of the same 
variety grown on walls. -Another advantage 
derived from bushes is that the trees can 
easily be enveloped in nets, and all fruits that 
fall are caught in the same and thus escape 
any injury or blemish. If several degrees of 
frost occur the fruit appears to be un- 
damaged ; at the same time it is not advisable 
to leave it so long on the trees. If picked 
carefully on cold weather setting in, and 
placed on the shelves in the fruit-room, Coe’s 
Golden Drop will keep sound for at least 
three weeks. Each fruit should have a clear 
space around it, and it may be necessary to 
move them occasionally, as damp will some- 
times set in. If exhibition Plums are re- 
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quired, those from wall or cordon’ trees will 
be most suitable for the purpose. Coe’s Late 
Red is seldom met with. This may, per- 


haps, arise from its not answering in some 
gardens where other varieties grow well. 


My experience is that it is very capricious, 
but where it succeeds it is an acquisition, as 
it crops freely, is excellent for cooking, some- 
times good enough for dessert, and one of the 
latest ‘Plums in ‘cultivation, as on warm soil 
it is in use during the latter part of October. 
Archduke promises to be a grand late Plum, 
as it combines a beautiful appearance and 
large size, with very fair quality. This 
variety ripens with me about the same time 
as Pond’s Seedling, but will hang on the 
trees for some weeks after that variety is 
over. No doubt this Plum will find favour 
with market growers, as the tree seems to 
succeed on most soils and possesses a good, 

vigorous habit, making fine bush or * wall 
trees, and being remarkably prolific. Grand 
Duke is an excellent companion to Archduke, . 
the same remarks applying to both varieties, 
except that Grand Duke is seldom sweet 
enough for dessert. Late Rivers is a delicious 
dessert variety, but requires a wall to do it 
justice; then the fruit is of great merit. 

Autumn Compote is remarkably handsome 
and first-class for cooking. The tree is a 
moderate bearer, succeeding well in almost all 
forms, but especially fine as a cordon. Belle de 
Septembre is another splendid late-cooking 
variety, both wall and bush trees cropping 
freely. There isa number of other late Plums, 

but they have not proved to be of any special 
value with me, some of them being scarcely 
worth their room. ae 


Plums, Pears, and Apples 


The Plum occupies an important place in 
our dietary. It is popular both as a dessert 
and a cooking fruit. Although there are 
hundreds of varieties of Plums, there are but 
very few at once good and regular bearers. 
There is a fair number of varieties of good 
flavour, though some produce light and 
irregular crops, such as the Green Gage 
family. The Plum is becoming more popular 
annually in the form of bottled and dried 
Plums. The best for bearing and quality are 
Victoria, Denbigh (Cox’s Emperor), Rivers’ 
Early Prolific, The Bittern, Prince of Wales, 
Czar, and July Green Gage. A Plum which 
deserves to be more widely known in the 
southern half of England is one cultivated in 
several districts under different names, such 
as Golden Drop, Golden Drooper, and even 
Magnum Bonum, the 
pendulous. I have during 
the past 26 years been growing this 
Plum under the name of Abricotee de 
Braunau. There are many trees in a garden 
I know all of this variety, and all grown from 
suckers. The trees of bearing uge have been 
very fruitful. In addition to the suckers 
coming into bearing without grafting, they 


form good stocks upon which to graft other 


varieties. Lastly, the fruit of this variety has 
proved good for all domestic purposes, in- 
cluding bottling and drying, as well as being 
one of the best. Plums to grow for sale. 


Pears.—‘‘ He who plants Pears plants for his 
heirs,’’ is an old proverb which does not 
necessarily apply in these days of horticultural 
research and education. Neither does it fol- 
low that the planter may not gather fruit 
from the trees he plants. He may, and prob- 
ably will, gather Pears, unless he has planted 
on unsuitable soil, or used unsuitable 
varieties, or suitable varieties ‘‘ worked ’’ on 
unsuitable stocks. We graft and bud on 
stocks which are of dwarf habit and predis- 
posed to the early production of fruit. We 
need no longer wait a quarter of a century 
for a fair crop of Pears. 

Yet it is not prudent to over-crop a young 
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tree, because unless it increases in size and 
strength how can it produce heavier crops? 
Therefore so treat a fruit-tree that it may in- 
crease in size and strength annually, and it 
will bear fruit more abundantly, though not 
every year. This is the point at which, we 
have to,decide whether we will or will not re- 
duce the crop commensurately with the 
strength of the tree this year, or whether we 
will allow the tree to overbear itself and 
render itself unable to produce a nice crop the 
following year? Hence we have to learn to 
exercise self-denial when managing our fruit 
trees. Before we plant our trees we must con- 
sider the nature of the varieties to be planted. 
We desire fruit good and pleasant to eat, and 
we wish to have it in abundance, subject to 
the healthy vigour of our trees, Beurré 
d’Amanlis is a variety of strong growth, a 
large Pear, and delicious, and generally pro- 
duced abundantly. A different type of Pear is 
Fertility. It is appropriately named, being — 
the best cropper known to me, The flavour, 

however, is poor. A third Pear which de- 
serves mention because of its high quality 
and fertility is Glou Morceau, while a popular 
favourite is Williams’ Bon Chrétien. | The 
most delicious Pears are usually. confined to 
bush or trained trees. The most suitable for 
this style of growth are Beurré Hardy 
Doyenne du Comice, Marie Louise d’ Uccles 
Louise Bonne de Jersey, and Souvenir du 
Congrés. They should be erates or budded 
on the Quince. Ps 


AppLes.—Although we-have long had fine 
ope les from abroad, there are Apples i in Eng- 
land probably unsurpassed in the world. As 
in the case of the Pear, the stock and the form 
of tree have an influence on the size and 
appearance of the fruit, and the soil is a very 
important factor, / Much depends on the 
variety of the fruit. It is no more trouble to 
grow a fine kind than an inferior kind, there- 
fore we mention several varieties in the hope 
of assisting our readers. Cooking: Of 
standard Apple- trees it will be difficult to plant 
anything better than Bramley’s Seedling, 
Beauty of Kent, The Queen, and Lord 
Grosvenor. As bush trees the following are 
excellent : Lord Grosvenor, Pott’s Seedling, 
Lane’s Prince Albert, and Bismarck. Dessert 
As half-standards or standards. Worcester 
Pearmain, Allington Pippin, Devonshire 
Quarrenden, and Annie Elizabeth. As bush 
trees: Mr. Gladstone, Beauty of Bath, Red 
Ingestrie, Jacob’s Seedling Goxcs Orang e 
Pippin (shy bearer), and King of the Pippins. 

J. U. | 
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Planting Strawberries 


Kindly inform me if I could plant Straw: v- 
berries satisfactorily in the ground which 
now being cleared of Potatoes? Would | 
need manure? If I secure plants early could 
a good crop be expected next year? I have 
Strawberry plants four years old and ex 
hausted; the soil is dry and poor. How can 
I best utilise this piece of ground? I have 
only a jobbing gardener, who knows no 
of the succession of crops. 


[You may certainly plant Strawberries on 
the plot being cleared of Potatoes. If in go 50d 
heart no further preparation is needed be- 
yond levelling and treading the surface; bul 
if the soil is poor, manure and dig the plot, rt, 
and break the soil down as fine As may be 
while doing so in order that planting may be 
carried out under the best possible conditions. 
Allow a few days to elapse afterwards for the 
soil to settle, then tread, and with a wooder 
rake level the surface... In the mean 
time procure plants established in sm all 
pots and plant without further delay. 
that the soil about the roots is we 
moistened beforehand, plant firmly, we 
water when finished, and apply a mulch 
short manure or litter to lessen watering s 
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Red Currant Laxton’s Perfection 


sequently. If carried out under these con- 
ditions you may reasonably look for a crop 
of fruit from plants set out at the time stated. 
With regard to the old bed, grub and burn 
the plants with other rubbish on the spot and 
distribute the ashes over the surface. Then 
thoroughly manure and dig the ground. In 
due course you may then’ fill it with Cab- 
bages to come in for cutting in spring. Pro- 
cure plants from a sowing made at the end 


of July. These should be available now. 
Set them out in rows 18 inches. apart 
and allow a distance of 15 inches be- 


tweén the plants. Varieties to ask for are 
Ellam’s Early, Harbinger, and April, any or 
all of which would be suited for the purpose 
suggested. | 


A new Red Currant: Laxton’s 
Perfection 

HIS variety, although new, is becoming 

widely known. It has_ received the 


Award of Merit from the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, and is looked upon as one of 
the finest and largest Red Currants yet dis- 
tributed. It is, essentially a dessert variety, 
but equally valuable for culinary purposes, 
and unsurpassed for the show table. 

When shown by Messrs. Laxton Bros. at 

_ the recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society the bunches were of exceptional size, 
carrying from 20 to 25 fruits on a bunch. The 

bunches are longer than those of any other 

variety we know, and the individual berries 

of the largest size. In addition to these 


heavy cropping propensities this » variety 
possesses a vigorous habit and robust con- 
stitution. The fruits are of brilliant dark 
crimson, very sweet and juicy, and of excel- 
lent flavour. 


New Black Currant Blacksmith 


E were also very favourably impressed 

by a new Black Currant Blacksmith, 

shown by Messrs. Laxton Bros. at a 
recent meeting of the Royal Horticultural 
Society. 
Branches of this variety were shown 
heavily laden with fruit. It is unquestionably 
a very heavy cropper and a strong grower. 
Blacksmith is a Currant of exceptional merit, 
of immense and unfailing productiveness. 
The fruits are of fine flavour and of enormous 
size. 

There have been a fair number of new 
Black Currants put on the market in recent 
years, and we are of opinion that Blacksmith 
is one of the very best of them. 


Red-spider on Vines 

The enclosed, appearing on a young 
Madresfield. Court Vine in a _ glass-house, 
now and again warmed by a flue, roots-being 
outside, is, I think, red-spider. The Vine 
has been treated with a weak solution of Gis- 
hurst compound and soft-soap. The cotton- 
like network, however, seems rather per- 
sistent, but may be merely adhering through 
the treatment, the mites being destroyed, or 
the thread may be newly spun by mites not 
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Black Currant Blacksmith 


yet visible. I should be much obliged for any 
information about their life history and best 
treatment. The house has been up to go 
degs; now and then. Other Vines not affec- 
ted, or not yet showing symptoms that I can 
recognise. House syringed once or twice 
daily and supplied with fresh air. 
Gein Bs 

[The now nearly obsolete method of heat- 
ing a vinery by flues is always a fruitful 
source of outbreaks of red-spider, as they 
(the flues) are occasionally apt to become 
over-heated. Arid conditions of the atmo- 
sphere follow, and unless great care is taken 
to neutralise or counteract such condition by 
judicious supplies of moisture an attack of 
red-spider invariably follows. When first de- 
tected, and but a few leaves are affected, 
sponging with soft, soapy water suffices to 
rid them of their enemies. Anything beyond 
this calls for more drastic treatment. A very 
simple method, and if persisted with de- 
cidedly efficacious, is to thoroughly and 
forcibly syringe the foliage every afternoon 
until the attack is subdued with clean, cold, 
soft water. Spring water is usually unsuit- 
able on account of the lime it- contains, and 
which mars the appearance of the Grapes. 
Another and sure method is to purchase, and 
use according to directions, Wood’s sulphur 
vaporiser. This may be obtained of any 
dealer in garden sundries. An attack of red- 
spider calls for prompt measures. Delay in 
doing so occasions a rapid increase of the 
pest and renders the subjugation of the attack 
more difficult and prolonged. ] 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Bulbs for forcing 


The earliest varieties of these having 
already been dealt with, arrangements 
should now be made for the potting and box- 
ing of the main batch which is to provide a 
supply of flowers throughout the winter. 
Narcissi occupy a prominent place, and 
should be grown in quantity, for in addition 
to their use in various sized pots, they respond 
freely in boxes 4 inches deep, and provide 
abundant material for cutting. Tulips re- 
spond to the same treatment, and, like Nar- 
cissi, may be grown in ornamental bowls, 
pots, or boxes. “In the case of May- -flowering 
Tulips, however, it is advisable to use a much 
larger pot—even up to g inches in diameter— 
than is necessary for the smaller early 
flowering kinds. No time should be lost in 
getting this work completed, and if after 
watering the receptacles are stood under 
a north wall or hedge, and covered over with 
ashes to a depth of 4 inches, they will be 
quite safe from harm and may be brought 
into cold frames when the leaves are seen 
pushing through the ashes. Pot up a few 
roots of Anemones at intervals to keep up a 
succession of bloom and avoid over-watering. 


Nerines 

The old foliage should now be removed 
from these, and the plants placed on cool 
greenhouse stages as some of the varieties are 
developing their flower-spikes. 


Flower garden 

Plant Sternbergia lutea, 
Snowflakes, Crocus in quantity, and Nar- 
cissi; also Fritillarias, Grape Hyacinths, 
Windflowers, and Scillas, using a few of the 
choicest varieties in favourite borders inside 
the garden proper, and naturalising others at 
the sides of grassy orchard and woodland 


Snowdrops, and 


paths. Narcissi love moisture, and _ this 
should be borne in mind when planting 
is in progress. 

Hedges 


These should now be given their final trim- 
ming, and those newly planted cut back 
hard in order to induce a dense growth. 
Clear away annuals, such as Cornflowers, 
Godetias, Gilias, and Cheiranthus which 
have lost their effectiveness and prepare posi- 
tions for hardy annuals which are to be sown 
during the first half of the month. 


Hardy fruit 

Wasps are troublesome and traps in the 
shape of jars partly filled with sweetened 
alcohol must be suspended from the walls 
and other suitable positions to attract them. 


Nests, too, should be sought out and 
destroyed. 


Fruit room 

The time has now arrived when fruit-rooms 
must be put in order. Ceilings and walls 
should be lime-washed and all woodwork 
scrubbed in order that no danger from fun- 
gus, which rapidly envelops the fruit, should 
arise. Give ample ventilation also until the 
fruit is actually in store. Gather Peaches 
and Nectarines a little in advance of ripen- 
ing, otherwise vermin of some kind is prac- 
tically certain to disfigure them in the open 
air. 
Kitchen garden 

The lifting of second early Potatoes has 
been completed. In’ this district the disease 
has been serious and the haulm of the late 
-varieties has been removed. Watch kinds 
lifted early last month as many are affected, 
and unless removed will cause serious loss. 

E. MarkHaM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex, 


Midland Counties 


Late Grapes 

In order that these should be well coloured 
by the end of the month continue to ventilate 
freely day and night during © favourable 
weather. During cold, wet spells it will be 
necessary to employ a little fire-heat to main- 
tain a fairly dry atmosphere with a free 
circulation of air. See that the borders are 
sufficiently moist and afford liquid or artificial 
manure when watering. ‘This operation 
should be performed early in the morning in 
order to allow the atmosphere to become dry 
before the evening. Continue to stop lateral 
growth at the first leaf and avoid over- 
crowding. 


Plant houses 

The early Cinerarias are making good 
growth in their flowering pots and a watch- 
ful eye should be kept for the appearance of 
green-fly and the leaf-miner. Attend to the 
repotting of successional batches directly they 
become sufficiently advanced. In warm dis- 
tricts these may be left in the open for a few 
weeks longer to impart to them a hardy con- 
stitution. As soon as the danger of frost be- 
comes apparent stand the plants on a cool, 
moist stage in an airy structure. Early 
Cyclamens have nicely filled their pots with 
roots and will benefit by an occasional water- 
ing of liquid manure. Nerines are now 
pushing up their flower-stems and will re- 
quire a considerable increase in the water 
supply. Ixias, Babianas, and Sparaxis are of 
very easy cultivation and make a_ useful 
addition to the usual spring display. The 
bulbs should be potted at an early date, five 
or six bulbs being placed in a 5-inch pot. In- 
clude a fair amount of sand in the soil and 
when potted stand them in a cool frame to 
commence growth. Later in the season, be- 
fore the weather becomes severe, transfer 
them to a cool, airy greenhouse. 


Fruit garden 

Wet weather has caused some delay in the 
completion of many operations in this depart- 
ment. With more favourable weather, how- 
ever, no time should be lost in planting new 
Strawberry-beds and clearing old ones. Old 
canes and weakly growth should be removed 
from Raspberries and Loganberries and the 
growth of bush fruits well thinned. Much 
time will now be occupied in gathering fruit 
and care should be taken to secure it while 
quite dry. Continue to net ripening fruit be- 
fore the birds attack it. As the trees become 
cleared of fruit remove, dry, and label the nets 
ready for storing. Make a note of any 
which may be damaged and place them with- 
in easy reach for repiiring during wet 
weather. 


\ 


Kitchen garden 

Every endeavour should be made to keep 
the ground free from weeds which have 
sprung up in abundance during the recent 
wet weather. Continue to earth up Celery 
during dry weather. Attend to the clearing 
away “of used- “up crops and plant all available 
spaces with winter greens. Make a sowing 
of small, quick-growing Lettuce in frames. 


Shrubs for forcing 

Flowering shrubs in pots which are plunged 
in ashes in the open must not be neglected 
at this season. In order that they may be in 
a fit condition for forcing every encourage- 
ment should be given them to form well- 
ripened wood. Keep them well supplied with 
moisture at the roots and afford liquid 
manure occasionally. Ass Js. POPE: 


2 


“Scotland 


Cutting time 7 

Those who still grow what are usually re- 
ferred to as bedding Geraniums will now be 
thinking of taking their usual stock of cut: 
tings, and these ought to be secured without, 
if possible, destroying the effect of the beds, 
for there is yet some time to go until the dis- 
play of these plants is terminated by frost, 
The cuttings must be inserted thickly into ~ 
boxes filled very firmly with sandy soil, and it 
is an! advantage if } inch of sand is placed on 
the surface. One thorough watering ought, 
meantime, to suffice, and the boxes can, for 
the present, be placed on a hard walk which 
is fairly well exposed to the sun. Zonal Pelar-_ 
goniums which have bloomed in greenhouse 
or conservatory will now be past their best, — 
and cuttings of these can also be taken. It is 
preferable in their case to insert the cuttings 
in pots or pans which may be placed in a cool-— 
house or in a cold frame and kept shaded for 
a few days. Cuttings of Fuchsias and 
Hydrangeas for early spring work should not 
be overlooked, and both will root freely in a 
propagating case which has a mild bottom- 
heat. While.Torenias are easily raised from 
seed, cuttings taken now may be grown on 
for stock, and may be propagated from to any 
extent in spring. 
Fruit houses 

It has been impossible this season to do! 
without fire-heat in fruit-houses until the 
crops were gathered. Now, however, in 
Peach-houses and vineries which have been 
cleared, the heat ought to be turned off and_ 
the houses thrown open so that the wood may 
ripen. It is advisable, too, to give the bor- 
ders a thorough watering, and that this may 
be effectual it may be necessary to break up 
the surface very lightly so that the water may . 
be absorbed. This is specially desirable in 
the case of Peach trees, for if at this (or, in-— 
deed, at any) season the roots are permitted 
to feel the lack of moisture there is certain 
to be bud-dropping—more or less acct lia 
to the varieties grown. ; 


Vines in pots . 

Plants intended fone next season’s crops. 
must be grown in as light and airy a position” 
as can be given them, and all lateral growths 
must be pinched back, When required for 
early forcing the growth will now be finished 
and the wood firm and brown. Occasional 
good waterings with liquid-manure will do 
good and assist the plants to plump up their 
buds. 


Tomatoes 

Plants carrying a heavy crop must have 
assistance of some kind, and this may be 
afforded either by top-dressing or by watering 
with liquid-manure. There comes a time, of 
course, when tthe latter method must cease, 
for as the fruits approach the ripening stage 
they are apt to crack if moisture be too 
lavishly supplied. Every effort ought to, be 
made to keep the white fly in check, Un- 
fortunately, it appears to be one of the con- 
comitants of modern Tomato cultivation. 


Kitchen garden a 

All Potatoes which are ripe enough should) 
now be lifted and stored. There is no point 
in leaving tubers in the ground after they 
are sufficiently ripe, and in the case of early 
and second-early varieties the storing need 
not be of an elaborate description. A cool, 
dry, rather dark shed is an ideal place, and il 
darkness cannot be provided otherwise a few 
sacks or mats laid over the tubers will keep 
them from turning green. The latest sow- 
ings of Turnips should be thinned in good 
time. A final sowing of Lettuces should now 
be made, the Cos varieties being the best for 
present sowing. W. McG, | 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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a WING to the clashing of this show with 

that of the great floral festival at 
; Southport, which has attracted large 
: numbers of the trade exhibitors, the London 
' show was much smaller than usual. 
_ Gladioli, Phloxes, Roses, and a few good 
" fruit exhibits made up the bulk of the show, 
a few nice mixed floral groups adding a 
~ much-needed touch of colour and variety. A 
_ large and well-arranged group of Gladioli by 
_ Messrs. Alfred Edwards, Fordham, Ely, stood 
_ out conspicuously, and contained fine speci- 
-mens of most of the leading varieties. 
Another splendid group was shown by 
Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, and included 
-many fine novelties. ‘Superior, a hybrid be- 
tween the giant and the primulinus types, is 
a promising variety, blending the charm and 
_ gracefulness of the latter type with the bold 
_ attractiveness of the former. The colour is 
-a rich shade of salmon, with vellow throat 
_ splashed with crimson. Captain Stone is a 
pretty primulinus variety with yellow blooms 
neatly striped with orange. Golden Girl is 
a graceful yellow self, and Nestor a charm- 
ing cream-coloured variety. In the older 
_ types Kelway’s Painted Lady (white with a 
_ lovely crimson throat), Orby (a rich crimson- 

cerise), Somerset’ (rose - pink, with white 
throat), and Gunn (a vivid scarlet) were 
-amongst the varieties which seemed to call 
_for special mention, and the whole exhibit 
-made a wonderful display of colour. 
Perennial Phloxes in great variety and per- 
fy fection were well shown by Messrs. Cheal, 
Crawley, and Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath. 
_ Both exhibits were large and comprehensive 
and contained all the best and most useful of 
these charming flowers. A splendid group of 
Roses by Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham 
Cross, attracted considerable attention. A 
_large centrepiece of the lovely single white 
Innocence made a most charming display, 
while fine groups of Los Angeles, Emma 
Wright, Mrs. Henry Bowles, and many 
_ other popular varieties all helped to build up 
_a fine and meritorious exhibit. D. Prior and 
Sons, Colchester,. also brought a nice collec- 
“tion, Snow Queen, Golden Ophelia, Mme. 
Ed. Herriot, and the lovely yellow Golden 
_Emblem being among the most conspicuous 
varieties shown. Very -fine collections of 
Roses were also shown bv Messrs. W. Easlea, 
_ Leigh-on-Sea, and the Rev. H. Pemberton, 
ee ee Bower, and considering the 
adverse weather conditions of late both the 
“quality and the quantity of the blooms ex- 
| hibited were remarkable. 

_ A nice group of climbing plants and orna- 
shrubs shown by Messrs. L. R. 
, Richmond, made a pleasing corner 

isplay. Vitis in many varieties, unifera pur- 
urea being in full fruit, Clematis, Pyra- 
nthas, ornamental Ivies and Acers were all 


essrs. Isaac House and Son, Bristol, again 
large collection of perennial 


new and charming pink variety. Herbaceous 
and hardy plants in great variety were well 
‘Shown by Mr. Reuthe, Keston, and Mr. 
| F. G. Wood, Ashtead. Pentstemons in 
great variety, some fine late spikes of Del- 
phiniums, and a nice group of the graceful 
yellow Solidago missouriensis were among 
the interesting novelties shown. Mr. Reuthe’s 
fine exhibit included sprays of the lovely 
_white-flowered shrub Eucryphia cordata, the 
scented Clerodendron tuchotomum, and 
several fruiting spikes of the Blackberry-like 
hytolacca decandra. 
__A pretty display of cut sprays of flowering 
shrubs came from the gardens of F. C. Stern, 
Esq., Goring, including Veronicas in variety, 


’ concerned. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


August 26th, 1924 


~~ : 


Hypericums, Buddleias, and a bunch of 
splendid spikes of Kniphofia natalensis. 

Carnations by Messrs C. Engelmann, 
Saffron Walden, and Allwood Bros., Hay- 
wards Heath, a collection of Dahlias from 
Mr. H. Hemsley, Crawley, and a fine exhibit 
of Violas in great variety by Mr. W, Yandell, 
Maidenhead, were other items in a very in- 
teresting, though somewhat meagre, show. 

Messrs. Bunyard and Co., of Maidstone, ex- 
hibited a very fine collection of Plums in pots, 
some 60 trees in Over 20 varieties. The trees 
all bore heavy crops, all trees being very 
healthy and of good shape. Among the 
varieties shown, Eve’s Golden Drop, Victoria, 
the old Green Gage, Kirke’s Blue Archduke, 
and the Washington Gage were worthy of 
note. A gold medal was awarded to this 
group. 

Mr, J. A. Nix, Tilgate, Crawley, Sussex 
(gardener, Mr. E. Neal), showed a fine coi- 


lection of hothouse fruits, including Grapes, 
Black Hamburgh and Muscat of Alexandria, 
12 bunches of each. The Black Hamburgh 
berries were well coloured, the bunches of 
medium size. The Muscat of Alexandria 
bunches were of good size but the berries 
wanted a little more time as far as colour was 
Melons, too, were very good, not- 
able being the well-known Hero of Lockinge. 
Among the Peaches, very good were the 
Nectarine Peach, Bellegarde, and Grosse 
Mignonne. Of the Nectarines, Pine Apple 
and Humboldt were in our opinion the best. 
Plums included Victoria, Transparent Gage, 
McLaughlin’s Gage, and Belgian Purple. 
Some handsome fruits of Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien formed the centrepiece. A gold 
medal was awarded. 


LIST OF AWARDS 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 
First-Class Certificate 
Cattleya Tagus, var. Excelsior, from Messrs. Fiory and Black, 


Slough. 
Awards of Merit 
Lelio-Cattleya Mrs, S. IT. Ward, var. Majestic, from Messts. 
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Cowan, Southgate, N.; I wlio-Cattleya Profusion, var. com- 
pacta, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex. 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


First-Class Certificate 
Eucryphia Nymansi, from Captain Messel, Nymans, Sussex. 


Awards of Merit 


Pyrus americana nana, from Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew; 
Kuonymus yedoensis, from Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; Clero- 
dendron ugandense, from Royal Gardens, Kew; Euonymus 
alatus Farrer 892, from Mr. F. C. Stern, Goring-by-the-Sea; 
Syringa Potanini, from Mr. F. C. Stern; Syringa Juliana, from 
Mr. F. C. Stern; Gaultheria pyroloides, from Royal Gardens, 
Kew; Cotoneaster rubens, from Royal Gardens, Kew. 


Medals 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAY. — Messrs. Kelway and Son, for 
Gladioli. 

SILVER BANKSIAN. — Rev. J. H. Pemberton, for Roses; 
Messrs. Cheal and Son, for Phlioxes; Messrs. Chaplin, Waltham 
Cross, for Roses; Messrs. Prior, Colchester, for Roses ; Messrs. 
Edwards, for Gladioli; Mr. Yandell, for Violas; Messrs. House, 
Bristol, for Scabious; Messrs. Stredwick, for Dahlias. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Rich, Bath, for Phloxes; Mr. 
F.G. Wood, Ashtead, for hardy plants; Messrs. Allwood Bros., 
for Carnations; Mr. W. Easlea. Leigh-on-Sea, for Roses; Mr. C. 
Engelmann, for Carnations; Mr, G. Reuthe, Keston, for hardy 
plants, etc.; Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for shrubs, etc. 


FRUIT COMMITTEE 


Medals 


Gop. — Messrs. Bunyard and Oo., Maidstone, for collection 
of Plums; Mr. J. A. Nix (Gr., Mr, Neal), Tilgate, Crawley, 
Sussex, for collection of fruit. 

Pe BUNYARD.—Mr. W. R. Scott, Bunny, Notts, for 
ums. 





(‘Gardening Illustrated” photograph 
Collection of indoor fruits shown by J. A. Nix, Esq., at a recent meeting 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, for which a Gold Medal was awarded 


Sweet oil and woolly aphis 


Sooner or later nearly all growers of Apples 
have personal experience of woolly aphis or 
American blight on their trees, and unless 
they take prompt, effectual steps to destrov 
it they will realise quickly that it works 
decidedly against their interests. There are 
few varieties immune from its visitations, 
and its presence is clearly recognisable even 
by the novice, because it looks like so much 
white wool or soft down on trunk and 
branches. Where many and big trees are 
grown it is a most serious pest, but the 
amateur need have no fear of it on his bush 
and wall trees provided that he arms himself 
with a bottle of sweet oil and a brush with a 
view to applying a drop of oil on to every 
patch of white down that he sees. The 
process is tedious, it is true, but it is effectual. 

East ANGLIAN. 


All communications on editorial matters 
should be addressed to the Editor, ‘“ Gar- 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C., and not to individuals. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Southport Floral Fete 


gow, look to your laurels, for Southport 

has arrived! This flower garden of the 
North, in the words of the mayor, Alderman 
Chas. Aveling, J.P., has determined to be 
second ito none in the kingdom of flower 
shows outside London. A most auspicious 
send-off was given by the Mayoralty of Lan- 
cashire, who attended the opening ceremony 
in full force on Wednesday. Exhibitors and 
visitors alike on all sides were enthusiastic in 
their praise of the arrangements, the 
organisation of the stands being well nigh 
perfect, thanks largely to Mr. W. Clark, the 
Superintendent of Hesketh Park, who gave 
full and over-flowing assistance in the erec- 
tion of exhibits. The Southport Corporation 
spared no expense and labour to ensure the 
outstanding success of this great show, which” 
in many respects surpassed anything of the 
kind in the country. The rock and water gar- 
dens, nine in number, were exceptionally 
good, and provided the keenest possible com- 
petition. T. R. Hayes and Son were winners 
of the premier award in this class and 
obtained an additional gold medal for a de- 
lightful limestone garden planted with ericas 
and bracken. Clibrans, Ltd., were given 
second place, and P. Gardner, Ilkley, third, 
and it is indicative of the high quality of the 
gardens that G. G. Whitelegg ran fourth. 
The only other outdoor exhibit was a charm- 
ing old English formal garden with Rose 
beds between crazy paths, and having a 
raised border of choice Phloxes in all 
colours. A gold medal was awarded to Mr. 
K. Therkildsen, of Southport, for this de- 
lightful piece of work. Inthe great tent (ap- 
proaching ‘‘ Chelsea ”? dimensions, but with 
the advantage of wider space in the avenues 
between the stands) there was such a good 
all-round display that it was difficult to give 
the palm to any exhibit in particular. Extra 
tents accommodated the cut flowers and 
vegetable exhibits. Roses were an outstand- 
ing feature and S. McGredy and Son were 
winners of the challenge cup and gold medal. 
Pillars of Golden Emblem, fancy baskets of 
Vesuvius, and sprays of Admiration, Dia- 
dem, Desmond Johnston, Mrs. ‘Talbot 
O’Farrel, and Dorothy Dennison—a_pro- 
fusely-flowering pink rambler—were among 
the best blooms. 

Alex. Dickson and Son were second in this 
class, but secured a first for three baskets of 
Roses. Bees, Ltd., secured third prize for 
their large group. TT. Robinson, Notting- 
ham, secured also a first for a smaller group 
of Roses. 

A feature of the show was the combination 
of flowers and vegetables into single exhibits, 
the effect being very good. Sutton and Sons’ 
vegetables, in great variety, were adorned 
with Lilium Henryi and lancifolium rubrum, 
Gladioli Vesuvius, Princeps, etc., Del- 
phiniums, Montbretias, and Zinnias. Dick- 
son and Robinson, in a similar scheme, used 
central groups of Lilies flanked by Gladioli, 
Chrysanthemums, Statice superba, _ and 
sweet-scented Stock. E. Webb and Sons, 
Ltd., combined flowers and vegetables in a 
gorgeous pyramid radiant with Sweet Peas, 
Gladioli, Statice, and Montbretia. J. Carter 
and Son provided the show’s finest exhibit of 
assorted vegetables. Toogood’s, Ltd., also 
arranged a good mixed group. In addition to 
the general sprinkling of Gladioli every- 
where, these plants provided some of the best 
displays on show. Hewitt and Co.,Ltd., in 
addition to magnificent sprays of Red Em- 
peror, Maréchal Foch (pink), Lucifer (pale 
crimson), and White Giant, showed a variety 
of Primulinus seedlings. We noted specially 
Lila (flaked buff fancy with white blotch) and 
Dawn (salmon with scarlet blotch). Fire 


(Geer, tot York, Shrewsbury, and Glas- 


Ribbon is a new variety to be admired. This 
firm is specialising in Delphiniums, Mr. 
Samuel’s Wrexham _ strain. Primulinus 
seedlings were shown well by Lowe and Gib- 
son. Achilles is a new one, shell pink, cream 
throat, white median line down each petal. 
Nydia (pink), Zanthia (brilliant orange), 
Utopia (salmon orange), Nightingale (deli- 
cate pink with white under petal) are all de- 
lightful. Two of Major Churcher’s seedlings 
were included here: Qtranto (yellow) and 
Woodcote (rosy scarlet, yellow blotch). Other 
meritorious exhibits of Gladioli were staged 
by Wm. Artindale and Son, M. Prichard and 
Sons, Liverpool Seed and Bulb Co., Garden 
Supplies Co., Ltd., Middlehurst’s, Ltd., and 
Reb Bath, Ltd. Dickson and Robinson 
were again prominent among many striking 
groups of Dahlias and were awarded the chal- 
lenge trophy. Very good, too, ‘were the col- 
lections of Dahlias arranged by Dobbie and 
Co., Ltd., Jarman and Co., H. Woolman, H. 
Clarke, and E. F. Fairbairn and Sons, who 
included special varieties of Phlox. A galaxy 
of the latter in his typical style and assort- 
ment was put up by H. J. Jones, of Lewis- 
ham, who obtained a large gold medal. K. 
Therkildsen, a local specialist, also had some 
choice specimens. Exotic and fine-foliaged 
plants (very popular in the north) were shown 
in grand spectacular groups of 300 square 
feet. J. Cypher and Son, who were awarded 
the silver challenge trophy, led the way, and 
Crotons in a great variety of form and colour 


were surrounded by Lilium Auratum and L. 


ancifolium rubrum,  Nerine  Fothergilli 
major, Cattleyas, Cypripediums,and giant 
Palms. Wm. A. Holmes, Chesterfield 


(second) and T. M. Petch, Bradford (third) 
also filled space with distinction in these im- 
posing groups. In the smaller competitive 
groups the order of first and second place was 
reversed, with T. M. Petch again third. In 
the non-competitive class J. Peed and Son 


(large gold medal) staged a group of fine-. 


foliaged plants to which were added Lilies, 
Hydrangeas, and Streptocarpus in variety. 
L. R. Russell’s display also secured a gold 
medal. 

An imposing exhibit under canvas was the 
large formal garden by Bakers, Ltd., of Cod- 
sall, for which a large gold medal was 
awarded. This consisted of a broad flagged 
path leading to a stone temple, from the side 
of which water ran’ from a lion’s mouth into 
a Lily pool. A lych-gate, thatched, gave 
access to the sunken garden, which was bor- 
dered with Berberis in variety and. other 
shrubs, Astilbes, Liliums, Hollyhocks, and 
Tritomas. R. Lawrie, Carnwarth, made an 
attractive show of double Begonia seedlings, 
mostly unnamed. Very choice were J. F. 
Lawrie (creamy-pink suffused with yellow) 
and Mary Paterson (white with chocolate 
marking). Blackmore and Langdon’s won- 
derful blooms were also well shown. P. John- 
son and Son, Birkdale, made a noteworthy 
debut .as exhibitors of Alpines, and their 
stand abounded in good things very happily 
planted. Amos Perry relied chiefly upon his 
well-known Ferns, adding colour to his dis- 
play by striking standards of Tritoma 
nobilis, Lilies, Gladioli, and Liatus pycno- 
stachia. R. F. Felton and Co., the 
florists, exhibited some admirable floral de- 
signs and bouquets, which received the large 
gold medal award. There was a particularly 
happy arrangement of double yellow Chrys- 
anthemums with sprays of Montbretia. 

Fruit was not very distinctively or plenti- 
fully shown on this occasion, the only gold 
medal being secured by T. Rivers and Sons, 
who brought a collection of fruit trees in 
pots. Hardy fruit exhibits by E. J. Parsons, 
showing chiefly his Worcester Berry, and 


* a good one, as we think when you do you will 
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Daniels Brothers their September Black 
Currant, were each awarded silver medals 
T. Stirrup, Southport, was the winner of the 
‘‘ Fruiterers Only’’ class for a decorated 
table of fruit. - 

Other notable exhibits were the Carnation 
groups by C. Engelmann (silver challenge 
trophy), Allwood Brothers (gold medal), and 
Keith Luxford and Co. (first prize)—all three 
in different classes; Larkspurs in many 
colours (by H.-+Clarke, Taunton), seed of 
which sold freely among visitors; Sweet Peas 
by Herd Brothers; the gorgeous~ massed ? 
group of hardy flowers and annuals by Bees, 
Ltd. (challenge cup awarded), M. Prichard 
and Sons; Harkness and Son (first prize in 
the 300 square feet class); Wm. Artindale and _ 
Son, and G. Gibson and Co.; the decorative 
baskets and bowls of Mr. Montague Stather, 
Cottingham (who was successful in several 
classes), especially his lovely arrangement of 
Scabiosa caucasica; the formal Grass garden” 
of J. McDonald, which seemed a pleasurable 
surprise to Lancastrians; Viscount Hamble 
den’s collection of vegetables; and the Duke 
of Newcastle’s decorated table of fruit. 

The rock exhibit of C. H. Elston, Sefton 
Park, was a series of miniatures, each a com- 
plete rockery in itself, blending into a scheme 
that could be adapted to large and small gar-__ 
dens. From the fall a stream ambled among ~ 
grass and outcrops of Westmorland stone 
planted with dwarf Cupressus, Heaths, Ferns 
Campanulas, and other Alpines. Pulham and” 
Son’s rock garden was a special attraction. 
The large Nymphzas adorning the pool were ~ 
much admired, but a more natural setting 
would have been achieved with smaller kinds. 
Southport’s first attempt at a flower show re-~ 
flects the greatest credit on all concerned and 
its future popularity is assured. Apart from 
the weather, we heard only one criticism, and 
that came from the sundries section, for 
which space ought to have been found nearer 
the tents. Not even their view of Rotton 
Row’s glorious border, which cut them off 
from the show, could be expected to solace 
these unfortunate exhibitors. 


Orange tree in bad condition — 


I have a Tangerine Orange tree in a big 
tub which was kept in an orchard-house be= 
fore my employers came down here. Last 
winter it was kept in an out-house and got 
neglected, and has got into. a very weak 
state. I want to know if the following plan 
would suit? I have a greenhouse here but 
the tub is too big to go inside the door. Do 
you think it would do to take it out of its 
present tub and put it into a smaller one next 
autumn, when it has finished its growth? 
Do you think it is too weak to move? It has 
foliage on it but not very robust. If it is 
left out this winter it will be sure to die, and 
I do not want to lose it and shall be much 
obliged if you will help me. N. H. Tuck. 


[We think your suggestion as to the taking 
of the Orange tree out of the tub it now 
occupies and to put it into one of lesser size 


4 


very likely find the roots.in a bad state, and 
requiring to be shortened back, and possibly 
the soil in a sour, inert condition also, and 
necessitating the removal of a considerable” 
quantity of it when you carry out the moving. 
This alone will be the means of greatly re- 
ducing the size of the ball and enable you to 
introduce fresh compost when retubbing the 
tree. This may be done now or be deferred” 
till autumn, whichever period is most con- 
venient, but the sooner it is carried out the 
more quickly will the tree recover. Accord: 
ing it a position in a greenhouse will, with. 
judicious watering and occasional syringing 
of the foliage, assist in encouraging renewed 
root action and in restoring it to health.] 
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EEDS allowed .to grow and flower 
will be ripening their seeds, and no 
a time should be lost in collecting all 
such and burning them before the seeds drop 
on the soil. Hoeing and leaving the weeds 
on the surface of the soil does not help the 
work of the garden much, as the weeds soon 
| take a new hold upon the soil and continue to 
| grow. It is the least labour, therefore, in the 

end, to hand-weed and so destroy by. burn- 
‘ing. There are millions of seedling weeds to 
_be found in our gardens during this month, 
and all such can be destroyed by judicious 
-hoeing and raking. 

Early in the day, when the weather is fine, 
the Dutch hoe should be used, and directly a 


-weeds and soil should be raked to and fro. 
| It may be advisable to rake a second time, 
soon’ after mid-day. In this way the plots 
may be thoroughly freed from weeds. It is 
“not of much use to hoe the soil late in the 
day, as the seedling weeds freshen up during 
he cool nights and take a hold upon the soil 
gain. 
_ WINTER SpinAcH.—Early in the month the 
young plants from August-sown seed should 
be thinned out, leaving the sturdiest seedlings 
‘about 7 inches apart. Directly the workman 
“has finished a row of plants he should return 
along it, gently forming the soil around the 
“stems of the plants retained, as later the 
‘strong winds would loosen the plants and so 
| cause a check to steady growth. 
| of light soils, and in the southern counties, 
| Spinach.may be sown freely in September. 


i Turnirs-A very useful lot of roots can 
‘be secured by sowing seeds broadcast of early- 
‘maturing varieties during this month. After 
Potatoes have been lifted it seems a pity to 
low the soil to remain bare, or perhaps pro- 
duce a crop of weeds. Such soil is generally 
in very good condition to receive Turnip 
eds. It only needs to be raked over roughly, 
levelling the lumps when it will be sufficiently 
\ prepared for the seeds. At the end of 48 
hours or so the seedlings will appear, as the 
il is moist and warm. The weakest, where 
ver-crowded, will perish in the seedling 
age. The survivors will grow rapidly and 
t an early stage of development the tiny 
toots should be thinned out for use and so 
allow those left to attain to a nice size. 
Orange jelly and yellow-fleshed varieties are, 
| as a rule, the best for this late sowing. 
| Tomarors.—Only in very favoured posi- 
tions will it be safe to leave ripening fruits 
exposed to the weather after this date. A top 
ering of scrim or mats will do much to 
rd off night dews and rain and so prevent 
‘Many fruits from splitting. All that are 
‘showing a little colour should be gathered 
| forthwith and placed in single layers between 
) flannel in drawers in a dry room or shed. So 
ted the fruits will colour beautifully. The 
mainder, which will not show colour out- 
de, should be placed under cover while still 
ched to the stems of the plants. Many 
Will ripen; others that are green may be 
made into jam, which, if rightly made, will 
| Yery much resemble Green Gage jam. On 
no account should any of the Tomato haulm 
be left to rot on the ground, but be gathered 
| Up carefully and burnt. 
| _CavrirLowers.—Cauliflowers count con- 
erably in’ a collection of vegetables, and 
plants that are backward should be fed 
ularly two or three times a week with 
uid manure. I do not favour any artificial 
lanure or such stimulant in the way of sul- 
te of ammonia or nitrate of soda for the 
urpose, but really good liquid manure from 
e farmyard or that made in tubs from fowl 
It is wonderful how backward 





bed, or a quarter, has been dealt with, the . 
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| September Work in Kitchen Garden and Allotment 


plants so treated will respond and form fine 
close curds in the course of a few weeks. . A 
surface dressing of rotted manure will also 
help very much. 

ParsLeY.—Sometimes Parsley plants do not 
grow freely during the summer, and the 
check causes them to run to seed at an early 
date, so that the winter and spring supply is 
not at all satisfactory. When plants are 
raised from seeds sown in July they usually 
grow well and continue to produce young 
leaves in open weather. The common mis- 
take made is that of leaving the young plants 
in an over-crowded condition. They should 
be examined now and thinned out to 6 inches 
apart, the strongest seedlings being left and 
the best of those taken out transplanted to 
another part of the garden. By Christmas 
the Parsley-beds should look very well. 


JULY-soOwN Carrots.—Quite nice roots 
will be available for use now, and if the 
thinning-out is carefully done 50 per cent. will 
be fit to use, and those retained in the ground 
will attain to a very good size and be useful 
throughout the winter. Cra) boos ae 


Turnips 


Early September sowings frequently do well, 


‘and if the roots are not fit for pulling this 


side of the New Year they prove very accept- 
able during the spring months if only for 
flavouring. Given a genial autumn, growth 
is pretty rapid, the nights being colder aiding 
their progress. The site needs to be well en- 
riched, therefore dig in plenty of manure if 
the ground has been impoverished by «a previ- 
ous crop. Deep digging and well pulverising 
the ground are necessary to procure good 
roots. Thin sowing in well-moistened 
shallow drills 18 inches asunder, and tread- 
ing the drill as covering proceeds should prove 


» the ideal seed-bed the Turnip delights in. The 


yellow-fleshed varieties are known for their 
excellent flavour, though my experience has 
been that they take rather longer to. mature 
than the white. Nevertheless, All-the-year- 
round and Yellow Maltese should be included 
in these sowings, thinning to about 6 inches 
apart. In the warmest counties seed sown 
the first week in September often gives a 
valuable crop, but the seedlings require much 
attention during hot weather to keep the 
Turnip flea from crippling them. Frequent 
waterings, if possible, and in late evening or 
early morning a thorough dusting with dry 
wood-ashes will usually rid them of this pest, 
while frequent hoeing between the plants aids 
its dispersion. Je. 


Spring Cabbages 


Probably no vegetable in the garden is so 
appreciated as spring Cabbage, coming in as 
it does at a time when there is practically no 
competitor in its own line. Now is the best 
time to sow the seed; indeed, some gardeners 
sow earlier than this, but plants raised from 
such early sowings are more likely to ‘‘ bolt ” 
than those from later sowings, and August is 
just the right month to make a sowing, to be 
followed by another, which should be of a 
different variety, early in September. 

The question of variety is of importance, 
for many Cabbages are excellent for sowing 
in spring, but which it would be useless to 
sow now. What is wanted is the capacity to 
stand the winter, and then to form a heart 
instead of a flower-stem as such a large per- 
centage of many varieties is prone to do. 
Good varieties for present sowing are Im- 
perial, Flower of Spring, Little Gem, and 
Ellam’s Dwarf. Broadcast sowing on firm 
ground free from recent additions of manure 
is the plan ‘generally followed. The seed 


a1 


should not be deeply covered, only scratched 
in with a rake, and not sown too thickly. 
Very often the prospects of a really good crop 
are destroyed by too thick sowing and in- 
sufficient thinning afterwards, and it is folly 
to.expect weakly, drawn-up plants to stand a 
severe winter as well as those of sturdier 
growth. 

If the permanent bed is not ready when the 
young plants are fit for removal they should 
be pricked out, and the planting out should 
be done in showery weather or when there is 
good reason to expect rain upon ground which 
has carried a crop of Potatoes, Peas, or 
Beans. Cabbages should never be planted in 
ground which has lately held another 
brassica crop, or there will be the risk of 
devastation by the club disease. 

Spring Cabbages are commonly used before 
they get very large, so they may be planted 
pretty close, say 15 inches each way. When 
the weather is wet slugs often prove very 
destructive to the crop. Dustings of soot and 
frequent hoeing will be found a preventive. 

R. E. Davies. 


Salt in the garden 


Salt as a fertiliser appears to have no place 
in modern horticulture, yet I can remember 
in my apprentice days that it was considered 
to possess quite a definite value. Now, if it 
be used at all, it is merely applied as a sub- 
stitute for weed killer, more especially upon 
dirty walks. Rarely nowadays are we 
advised by writers on horticultural subjects to 
give our beds of Asparagus a dressing of salt, 
yet not only Asparagus but Sea Kale as well 
will appreciate and assimilate a moderate 
quantity of salt. All the Brassica family, 
especially when grown upon light soil, is 
benefited by a light dressing during the 
summer. Especially is this the case with 
Brussels Sprouts during their period of 
growth and just before the buttons begin to 
form. Among other things, Leeks, Celery, 
Onions, Spinach, and Beet all relish an occa- 
sional dusting of salt, and if a little be 
sprinkled in the drills prior to the sowing of 
Turnip seeds, germination will be hastened 
and the attacks from the Turnip beetle may 
be prevented. The best form of salt is un- 
doubtedly that known as agricultural salt, but 
there appears to be a difficulty in procuring 
it. This must be pulverised either by beating 
it with a wooden mallet or by rubbing it 
through the meshes of a sieve. If agricul- 
tural salt cannot be obtained ordinary bar 
salt may be used. On one occasion I was 
offered a quantity of salt which had _ been 
used for bacon curing, and while one ought 
not to look a gift horse in the mouth I must 
say that it was of but little value and would 
have been dear at one farthing per stone. 
Fresh, unused salt, of whatever kind, is best, 
and now is a good time to test its efficacy 
on the Asparagus bed, not merely as a stimu- 
lant but as a weed destroyer as well. 

A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


Basic slag 


(E. W. W.).—With the exception of 
Asparagus, basic slag may be used for the 
various crops mentioned. It should be applied 
in late autumn as it is slow in action. 
Though beneficial, we do not advise its being 
relied on alone as a garden fertiliser, and re- 
commend that other chemicals be applied to 
the soil, the following to supplement the slag. 
On these lines excellent crops could be raised 
and the desired change effected. The quan- 
tity of slag to apply for the crops mentioned, 
Asparagus, of course, excepted, is 4 ozs. per 
square yard for Strawberries and Rasp- 
berries, and 6 ozs. to 8 ozs. to the same area 
when preparing ground for Seakale and other 
garden crops during late autumn and early 
winter. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Plants for vases 

(Roses).—Roses would be of no use. We 
should advise you to fill the vase with Euony- 
mus or any evergreen you prefer; then for 
the summer removing these and filling with 
Fuchsias or Zonal Pelargoniums, with 
Creeping Jenny or Lobelia to hang over the 
edges of the vases. 


Roses on low walls 

(Roses).—Your wall is suited for many of 
our choicest Roses. By selecting such free 
growers as Anna Olivier, Marie Van Houtte, 
Catherine Mermet, White Maman Cochet, 
Mme. Lambard, Mme. Abel Chatenay, 
Melanie Soupert, Mrs. Aaron Ward, and Mrs. 
Edward Mawley one can clothe a low wall 
far better than’ with the class generally 
known as climbers. Varieties like those 
named fill out from the bottom and sides, 
covering the whole of the wall in a uniform 
manner, while they have an advantage in 
being more perpetual flowering. No sooner 
is one main crop over than wood for another 
display is formed, while a few flowers can 
always be cut between these lar ger crops. By 
having several varieties on “such a wall 
flowers can be had from early June until frost 
comes. 


Vallota purpurea 

(T. Ross).—This is the name of the plant, 
a flower of which you send. It is an ever- 
green and must not be dried off at any sea- 
son. It is essentially a greenhouse plant and 
should in winter be kept in a house with a 
minimum temperature of 45 degs. The soil 
best suited for it is two parts good loam to 
one part each of leaf-soil and sand. The best 
time for repotting is just after flowering, and 
for single bulbs pots 43 inches or 5 inches are 
large enough for the very strongest. The 
pots must be clean and well drained and the 
soil must be pressed down very firmly. 
Annual repotting is not necessary if the roots 
are in good condition. At this season the 
plants should be stood in a light position in 
the greenhouse and kept moderately supplied 
with water. As the season advances more 
water will be required and the plants must not 


be shaded. During the summer the plants 
may be stood outdoors and watered when 
necessary. 


Name of Grass 

(John Hatton).—The Grass of which you 
sent a few leaves cannot be identified with 
any certainty without an inflorescence and 
part of the stem and root. You do not even 
say whether it is growing permanently in the 
open or whether it is a greenhouse plant. 
Without all, or at least some, of these par- 
ticulars it is quite impossible for us to help 
you, and if you really would like the name 
you must send us a much more complete 
specimen and a few particulars as to hardi- 


ness, etc. 
FRUIT 


Fruit trees for walls 

(W. T. Charnill).—On the south wall you 
can plant Pears, on the east and west walls 
Apples, and on the north wall you will find 
Morello Cherries the best, though Plums like 
Coe’s Golden Drop, Jefferson and Ickworth 
Imperative will hang as long as the Cherries 
if protected. Gooseberries and Currants also 
do well on north walls. 


Pears failing 

(Mrs. Longfield).—The condition of the 
Pear sent may be due either to brown-rot 
fungus or Pear scab. The remedy in either 
case is the same—i.e., to spray at once with 
Bordeaux mixture at. summer strength, or 
with sulphide of potassium at intervals of 12 


to 14 days, or three applications in all. The 
first can be bought ready for dilution. To 
make the second, dissolve 1 0z. soft-soap in 
3 gallon of hot water. Then add 1 oz. of the 
sulphide. When dissolved add 2 gallons 
warm water and use at once. Make no more 
of the solution than is required for each occa- 
sion. The sulphide, or, as it is more often 
called, liver of sulphur, may be bought at 
any chemist’s shop. Next winter well spray 
the tree with Woburn or a similarly consti- 
tuted wash. 


Plum leaves diseased 

(W. Perkins, Sussex).—The trouble in this 
case appears to be the fungoid disease 
known as Plum-leaf rust (Puccinia pruni), 
but ithe cause of attack we regret being un- 
able to give. The remedy is to spray the 
trees at once with Bordeaux Mixture at half 
or summer strength. Three or four spray- 
ings will at least be necessary, with intervals 
of 10 or 12 days between them. 
trees next winter with Woburn Wash. 


Apples cracking 

(Henry Card, Kent).—The cracks in the 
Apples are, we think, due more to the 
fungoid disease known as Apple scab than 
to the fact of the roots having descended into 
the subsoil. One of the fruits sent bears un- 
mistakable signs of scab. The remedy is to 
spray at once and twice or thrice afterwards 
with Bordeaux Mixture at half or summer 
strength. Allow an interval of 12'days to 
elapse between the sprayings. Next winter 
spray with Woburn Wash after pruning is 


complete. 
VEGETABLES 


Fungus on Celery 

(Tinto).—Your Celery has been attacked by 
the Celery leaf-spot fungus, which has during 
the last few years caused much Joss to 
growers. The fungus causes the leaves to 
rot, after which the stems decay and finally 
the whole plant disappears. As the spores of 
the fungus remain in the soil for some time, 
Celery should not be grown on the same plot 
of ground for several years. If the disease 
has just broken out, and the leaves are not 
badly infested, there is a possibility of sub- 
during the attack if you spray the plants with 
Bordeaux mixture. After the Celery has been 
dug give the soil a good dressing of quick- 
lime or disinfect it with one of the soil fumi- 
gants advertised in this journal. If next year 
you see any traces of the fungus spray lightly 
with Bordeaux mixture. 


Potatoes diseased 


(Violet Causton).—(a) The Potato haulm is 


affected with what is generally called Potato 
disease (Phytophthora infestans). (b and c) 
There is no known cure but much may be 
done to prevent the spread of disease when 
first it puts in an appearance if the haulm 
is sprayed with a preparation known as Bor- 
deaux mixture. To be in any sense effective, 
spraying should be done on more than one 
oceasion. Lime applied to the soil either be- 
fore or after manuring and digging is bene- 
ficial for Potatoes, but is not a preventive of 
disease. With regard to the knobs on the 
tubers, get a qualified person 
them in case it may be wart disease, as this 
is contagious and has to be notified to the 
Board of Agriculture and Fisheries, White- 
hall; S.W. 


Tomatoes failing 

(A. C. Clarke).—We think the Tomato for- 
warded to be affected with the disease called 
Tomato bacteriosis. Burn all fruits similarly 
affected, and if the fungus is present on the 


foliage and stems of the plants pull them up _ 
The soil in which they have 


and burn also. 
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been grown should be cleared out or other 
wise sterilised or you may be troubled with 
the disease again next year. Also thoroughly 
cleanse and disinfect the house with sulphu 
fumes. If on the other hand the disease has 
not yet made headway, spray the plants after 
removing diseased fruits and any leaves badly 
affected with a solution of liver of sulphur at 
weekly intervals as often as may be neces- 
sary. Three or four sprayings should subdue 
the attack. To make the solution, first dis- 
solve 1 oz. soft-soap in 3 gallon of very hot 

water. Then add 1 oz. of the chemical and 
dilute when dissolved with sufficient warm 
water to make 23 gallons and use it while it 
is warm. <A fresh supply is required for each| 


occasion. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Plant stains 


(R. p. 521).—I have found rubbing the a | 
with sweenne very efficacious for Poppy and 
Sow Thistle stains, and it might help with 
Arum Lily stains. After leaving the glycerine 
on for a few hours wash in the usual way. 

E.. PARRETT.-& 


Green Tomato jam i 
(Inquirer).—For every 1 lb. of green Toma- 
toes allow 1 lb. of preserving sugar, and for 
every 4 lb. of the preserve the juice of two 
and the rind of one Lemon. Cut the Toma- 
toes into thin slices, rejecting all superfluous 
seeds; scatter over the sugar. Leave over- 
night. Put all into a preserving pan, cook 
until the preserve is thick and clings to the 
spoon. Test and put into jars in the usual 
way. G.JGe.Bi S 
SHORT REPLIES 3 

ee ete —If your soil is very heavy then 

it would be useful, or if you can command¢ 
any liquid-manure you could saturate the 
thatch with this, when it would do a deal ol 
good. As it is it is of but little value. i 
Constant Reader.—Please send name anc 
address with fuller particulars as to varieties, 
soil of orchard, and age of tree, when we will 
do our best ito help you. - “ 
FE. EF. P.—You should have no difficulty 
in regrafting the Pear-tree you refer to. Gel 
some practical man in your neighbourhoot 
to do it. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Captain E. A. Saunders.—1, Polygonum 
amplexicaule; 2, Lysimachia punctata; 3 
Potentilla fruticosa; 4, Escallonia Langley, 
ensis. 5 

A. D., Dorking.—Leycesteria formosa. 

H. H.—Polygonum baldschuanicum. Th 
can be had from any hardy plant nursery! 
man. 

E. Dixon.—1, Hedychium Gardnerianum | 
2, Olearia Haasti; 3, next week. 

Bo1;. | Poad i Flaxsni2. 
vulgaris; 3, Cimicifuga 
Hieracium aurantiacum. 

J. L.—1, Lychnis chalcedonica ; By Celsi 
cretica; 3, Veronica longifolia subsessilis ; 
Verbena venosa. 

W. H. H.—1, Golden Rod; 2, Solidago; 
Achillea ptarmica fl.-pl. ; 4, 
ageratoides. 

A. T.—1, Rudbeckia laciniata; 2, Sedu an 
carnum  variegatum; 3, ‘Wild Chicory 
(Cichorium Intybus); 4, Phygelius capensis. | 

G1} Dattira Stramonium ; 2, Sedun| 
spectabile. 

Lady May.—Parrotia persica. 

Seabrook, Hythe.—Lycium chinense (th 
Chinese Box Thorn), also known as Lyciut| 
barbarum. Common on the cliffs of so 


2 
| 


Lysimachié 
racemosa ; 4 


| 


ara | 


\ 


M. B., Wimborne.—1, Alnus cordifolia; | 
Buckwheat, Fagopyrum esculentum, used 1 
poultry foods. 


NAME OF FRUIT 
Walter Hill.—Pear Catillac. i 
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OW is a good time to break up and re- 
plant the Mossy Saxifrages. Thev 
“should be lifted and divided into tufts of 
iree or four rosettes, replanting them about 
inches apart. They will then stand for two 
ears, when the same procedure will again 
@ necessary. It should be remembered that 
ie Mossy section require plenty of moisture 
ind a soil rich in humus, therefore in re- 
lanting put them in a shady part of the 
arden and work plenty of thoroughly- 
ecayed leaf and other vegetable refuse. This 
ithe easiest, and a very valuable section of 
large and varied genus, ‘and provide some 
rilliant patches of colour in early May. The 
flowing comprise some of the best :—Red : 
anguinea superba, decipiens bathoniensis, 
.W. Hosier, and Guildford Seedling. Pink : 
eauty of Letchworth, Wenlock Best of All, 
Irs. Piper, rhoei superba, and Apple 
lossom. White : Caspitosa, Wallacei, Miss 
Jillmott, Queen of May, ceratophylla, 
'ademontana, Lindsayi, and Kingii. 
| Kapscuia (OR Cusuton) SAXIFRAGES.—This 
ction is indispensable, for the numerous 
embers supply the 
ck garden with an 
Du ndance of bloom at 
me when it is most 
péded — from early 
Varch' on. With the 
|eption of a few, the 
ajority in this section 
‘easy.’’ They are 
partial to lime and 
“very gritty soil; a 
ympost of loam, "old 
,Ortar-rubble, and 
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Fi they require. They 

Id be planted on 
pine ledges and be- 
veen the joints of the 
icks, in a position 
here the sun will not 
ach them during the 
ottest part of the day. 
nce planted they will 
‘and for a number of 
‘ars, subsequent treat- 
ent consisting of 
orking very gritty 
‘mpost among the 
osettes either in 
itumn or immediately 
ter flowering. This 
Naud only be done in. 

weather, and the 
“Mpost should be dry 
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enough to run freely. It is only necessary to 
replant them when they show signs of going 
brown in the centre, when they can be broken 
up into small tufts and planted 2 inches or 
3. inches apart. If it is intended to replant in 
the same place remove all the old soil and 
replace with fresh, as, after a number of 
years, the plants exhaust the soil. 

It will be noticed with the members of 
this group that the rosettes die off even when 
they are not in need of replanting, the top of 
the rosette becomes yellow and eventually 
dies. Investigation shows this to be* due to 
lack of vigour when the roots get old, as the 
individual rosettes, unlike the Mossy group, 
make very few new roots. When the plants 
show signs of exhaustion in this way a new 
stock should be raised from cuttings made of 
the young shoots, which form each year at 
the sides of the rosettes which have flowered. 
Take them when they are about an inch in 
length, carefully remove with a sharp knife 
the leaves from the lower half, and dibble 
into pots of sandy soil, putting a pinch of 
silver sand at the bottom of ithe hole, water 





There is much replanting to be done in the rock garden at this season ~ 
This is a good time to divide Saxifrages 


in '*S 





Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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overhead, and place under a bell jar, or they 
may be dibbled into a propagating-frame. 
When rooted pot them into small pots and 
plant ithem out in the autumn. The easiest 
in this group are S. sancta, S. apiculata, 
S. a. alba, S. Haagei, S. Elizabethe, S. 
Paulinz, S. Rocheliana, S. Petraschii, S. 


Salomonii, S. Cherry Trees, S. macedonica, 
S. dalmatica, S. marginata, S. Mrs. Leng, 
S. Boryi, S. scardica obtusa, and S. L. G. 
Godseff. 


Late-flowering rock plants 

Many rock gardens are devoid of colour 
and interest during the late summer and 
autumn, and a freer use of the following 
planits will keep the garden bright and help 
to sustain the interest until late autumn, long 
after the average rock garden, planted solely 
with early spring and summer flowering sub- 
jects, has ceased to attract :—Campanula 
carpatica and its varieties and numerous 
forms, all worth growing, C. Tommasiniana, 
C. Stansfieldii, C. Spetchley, Sedum Ewersii, 
S.. kamschaticum, S. pee eee (often 
wrongly called S. 
obtusatum), S. album 
and its many varieties, 
S. spathulifolium, S. 
Middendorfianum, Se 
confusum, S._ pruina-* 
tum, S. spurium and its 
varieties and forms 
from white to deep red. 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, 
S. Fortunei, Pteroce- 
phalus Parnassi, Tunica 
Saxifraga, Solidago 
brachystachys, Stokesia 
cyanea, Sisyrinchium 
convolutum, Helian- 
themum _ tuberaria, 
Genista  dalmatica, 
Statice minuta, S. bel- 
lidifolia, Erodium 
Maneseavi, E.  Sib- 
thorpii, Geranium ane- 
monefolium, G. Wal- 
lichianum, Hypericum 
reptans, H. Coris, Gen- 


tiana Freyniana, G. 
Purdomii, G. cruciata, 
G: sino-ornata, G. 
Farreri, G. septemfida, 
G. Lagodechiana, G. 
asclepiadea, Cala- 
mintha alpina, C; 
grandiflora, Wulfenia 


amherstiana. C.'S. G. 
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Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Mrs. 
G. K. Thorpe 


HIS chaste white border variety is 

already doing well, yielding large, well- 

formed flowers 43 inches in diameter, 
white with pale cream centre. The florets 
are rather broad, outer .reflexed, inner 
disposed to incurve, making a distinctly at- 
tractive flower of good form. The flowers 
are developed on rather stiff, wiry flower- 
stalks. Height, about 3 feet to 3% feet; 
habit, fairly compact. As a border plant it 
is distinctly useful, and for cut flower one 
of the best. It was raised by \Mr. Thorpe, of 
Lichfield, who.has given us many good early 
sorts in recent years. In the trial last year 
at Wisley the plants came into flower towards 
the end of September. This year, however, 
they have flowered since the last week of 
August. DB, C: 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemum Mrs, 
Jack Pearson 


Although this very 
border Chrysanthemum 


useful early-flowering 
is not yet in com- 
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stance. 
proximity to thighly-coloured Dahlias, and 
this new Chrysanthemum holds its own quite 
well and does not look in the least dull as so 
many other Chrysanthemums do when con- 
trasted with the gaudy Dahlias. 
a perpetual-flowering early Chrysanthemum 
of the very ‘best. D. B. CRANE. 
Highgate. 


Small-flowered Dahlia Tipsy 


This is one of the new type of small- 
flowered decorative Dahlias, and as such is a 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
mot responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Magnolia parviflora 
It may be of interest to lovers of this fine 
Magnolia to know that there are two forms, 


one distinctly superior to the other, and more’ 


desirable in every way. The better form has 
larger and more attractive flowers, the petals 
less concave than those of the inferior kind, 
and the ring of crimson stamens considerably 





The trunk of this veteran Blenheim Orange Apple tree is. clothed with 
Crimson Rambler Rose 


merce there is litthe doubt that it will 
be obtainable from the Chrysanthemum 
specialists for planting next season. This 
new variety was regarded by those best com- 
petent to judge as one of the best, if not the 
best, variety in the trial of the early- flowering 
Chrysanthemums held in the gardens of the 
Royal Horticultural Society last year. It was 
raised by Mr. Ladds, of Swanley Junction, 
Kent, and last year received the First-class 
Certificate of the National Chrysanthemum 
Society and Award of Merit of the R.H.S. 
The raiser says it comes into flower in late 
July and continues to blossom until Novem- 
ber—a truly remarkable display. I have 
half-a-dozen plants of this novelty which 
began to flower at the end of July, and these 
have maintained a bright and attractive dis- 
play ever since. The plant attains a height 
of about 3 feet to 33 feet and evolves flowers 
34 inches to 4 inches in diameter. Each 
flower is produced on a long, individual, wiry 
stem without disbudding, and ‘buds are 
evolved in quick succession, so that there is 
always a good display of bright bronze- 
coloured blossoms of good form sand_ sub- 





larger and deeper in colour, thus rendering 
the shrub interesting and attractive. Partial 
shade appears to suit this species better than 
a hot, sunny position. Woodland soil con- 
taining an abundance of decayed leaves, with 
a free addition of peat, appears to be an ideal 
rooting medium for this distinct and beauti- 
ful late-flowering species. ce MSS. 

[There is slight variation in the flowers of 
seedling Magnolia parviflora at Kew, but the 
variation is not so marked as the note by our 
correspondent suggests. We should be inter- 
ested to hear if the readers have observed 
these two very distinct fforms.—ED.] 


Thalictrum dipterocarpum 

It was with interest I read tthe notes by 
ee E. 
Rue family. Gardening in the milder dis- 
tricts of the south-west for a number of years, 
it was not difficult to get surprising good re- 
sults with this, but growing it on the hot 
gravelly soil of Greenwich, with smoke and 
fumes in the atmosphere, is quite a different 
proposition. It was with surprise and 
pleasure that I was able go measure this fine 





My plants are growing in close’ 


Award of Merit. 


It is truly » 


plant to produce soft, 


“named. 


the many scratches and tears they inflicted 


M.”’ on this, the noblest of the Meadow 
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very excellent ema tiple: In the trial last ye 

at Wisley this beautiful variety received a 
-It is a very free-floweri 
plant which attains a height of about 43 feet 
and often has as many. as 30 or more flowers 
in good form and condition, at one and th 
same time. The flowers are some 4 inche 
in breadth and are of a bright scarlet colow 
They are developed on long, erect flowe 
stalks and make a very showy display durin, 
the autumn. To Messrs. E. Burrell and Co, 
Cambridge, belongs the credit of raising thi 
useful plant. + D. B. CRANE, 


Rue, 9 feet 7 inches high, raven | in th 
nurseries of H. J. Jones at Lewisham, S.E 
The conditions evidently suited | it, ‘bein 
grown in a hollow with plenty of moisture g é 
the root. Therefore if we can find the rig 
position for it it can evidently be as we 
grown here as in the more favoured distrie 

R. FINDLAY. 


Naturally grown Dahlias 


The great majority of varieties, singel, 
better ones as regards the flowers, suf 
when the plants are grown quite in a natut 
manner; that is to say, without being thin ne 
somewhat. At the time the first crop. 
blooms is opening it is a natural way for 
sappy laterals, the: 
immediately under the flowers. In ti 
really before the above can quite develop, | 
whole lot may be hidden. The soft grow 
named may in some instances prolong 
flowering period, but mostly they are kill 
by early frosts. Why not remove then 
Without such the plant will furnish quit 
enough blossoms, and these will come alte 
nately as others decay, and the gain is the 
the flowers may be had with extended stem 

At Wisley, for example, where trials of th 
new varieties take place, there is no such” 
moval of unripened growth, and therefore n 
a few varieties which otherwise would Q 
esteemed are passed by in the tests. I belie 
I am right in stating that the young plat 
there were headed back last spring to mal 
them bushy. If this item is right, or rath 
allowed, why not the other? In fact 
trials will not altogether please until 
matter is corrected. More than any secti 
perhaps, the Cactus is not seen at its best 
grown naturally, and it may not be fair 
judge the varieties thus. Anyway, one I 
similar sorts to some growing in the gar 
named superb in comparison, and -yet 1 
only difference in culture is the thinni 
Him 
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Rambling Roses Their use and mis 


HILE readers’ minds are being e 

cised by the useful notes ‘‘ Ramb 

Roses ”’ initiated by ‘‘ East Angli 

a few words on their use and misuse may 
seasonable. 
Rambling Roses correctly used are withe 
any question of yea or nay a perennial delig! 
to all having to do with them at flowerin 
time, and then we do forget and forgive th 


us whilst we persisted in leading them 
wards what we considered proper pa 
They are correctly used when allowed to 
velop the character which’ their distinet 
name, ‘‘ rambling,” suggests and descrik 
that is, giving them full scope to spread 
spend their natural exuberance of growth 
the ultimate limit, whether it be on a ] 
gola, fence, scrambl! ng over and about | 
rockwork, on the house wall, or, most cha 

rar 
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ins ig use of all, perhaps, running up a tree and 
tumbling down again. To get the maximum 
wealth of bloom off each shoot it must be 
lowed to exhaust its seasonal energy by 
owing unchecked to the limit of its annual 
rrowth, whether it starts as a leader from the 
base of the plant or as an extension from an 
old rod 20 feet or more long. In normal 
. such growths will mature and ripen 
for flowering: almost their entire length, and 
winter any shortening required can be 
i without impairing its flower-bearing 
| aioe Of course, one does not retain 
ore leaders than are required to furnish the 
site comfortably. 

A strong-growing rambler will furnish ‘a 
pace of 300 square feet to 400 square feet 
and more. It is misused when it is—as often 
—planted to cover a space ‘of 50 square feet 

less that would be more, happily and suc- 
Bsstully, from .a flower production point of 
ew, be given up to a strong-growing, so- 
ralled dwarf Rose of the Tea or Hybrid-Tea 
ass. The constant stopping and suppres- 
on necessary to keep a Rambler within a too 
neagre limit results in a plethora of foliage 

da paucity of flowers. It is just as rational 
‘or one to fit a size seven boot on a size nine 
foot as to force a size five site on a size 10 
Rambling Rose. The result in either case 
loes not conduce to a state of mind that could 
re called Edenic. 
_ Many years of experimenting have satisfied 
ne that ‘‘ East Anglian’s ’’ treatment is the 
yest and correct one, and I find confirmation 
of the theory of unchecked growth being best 

x flower production in the note by E. A. 
Saunders. His Roses, as he says, were badly 
ut of hand for some years when he. took 
ae in hand in October or November. That 
neant he had plenty of ripened growths to 
select from and lay in. The result was, the 
| os year his flower display was perhaps 

eater than he has had since. In that case 
t did not matter a fig if he had not touched 
e till the ensuing March. There was any 

ount of flower- -bearing ‘wood to select 


from, but I am quite sure the quality of his 
flower-trusses would have been much better 
d he done the thinning out soon after 
lowering time. It is a moot point among 
any whether two-year-old wood+should be 
tained for flowering. My practice is to re- 
ain such wood when necessary in preference 
oO a weak leader, and in my experience the 
argest and best trusses have been always 
porne on growths from spurred back strong 
Beals off two-year-old leaders: 

ft “© PHEENIX.”’ 
Dublin. 
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Cyclamen persicum 


“Your reply to ‘“ Cyclamen,’’ on page 532, 
n the cultivation of these plants is excellent, 
nd I note with satisfaction the statement 
hat fine plants can be obtained from Septem- 
el - sowingss that will flower during Novem- 
“of the following year. There are still 

any growers who sow quite early in 
August, but nice decorative stuff can be got 
in 14 months from the date of sowing ; 
as you state, the plants must be kept on 
move from the pricking-off period. 
cust sowings frequently begin to push up 


Ney are not required, and have to be pulled 
ut for some few weeks consequently. This 
y production of flowers while summer is 
us lessens the display during the dark 
of winter, when every scrap of choice 
rer: is much valued. J. Mayne. 


Hardiness of Galtonia candicans 


Ee note relative to the utility and 
dar iness of this distinct and handsome 
Mant, on page 456, was of particular 
inter rest ws me, I am not a townsman; on 


- 


) 


_the 


er-spikes within a twelvemonth, a time. 
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the eaatrarh I live in a 
small country . village in 
“dry belt” of 
England, where the soil is 
heavy and cold, but gener- 
ally on the dry side. We 
have a small bed in which 
the chief plants are 
Jessie. Rose, which, 
although they are not uni- 
formly attractive through 
the whole period, give a 
profusion of flowers from 
June to.November. The 
undercrop comprises such 
Narcissi as Emperor, Sir 
Watkin, Empress, Mrs. 
Langtry, and early and 
late varieties of Poeticus. 
These make a_ glorious 
show in spring while they 
are in blossom and a very 
particularly creditable dis- 
play of untidiness when 
the leafage is ripening off, 
which is accepted modestly 
as one of the crosses that 
we must all bear. For 
a summer. effect white 
Ostrich Plume Asters are 
planted wherever space be- 


tween the bulbs in the 
ground can be found, and 
they, too, flower splen- 


didly. Last spring the lady 
of the house wanted some- 


thing for August that 
would go well ‘with the 
Roses and be different 


from anything within a 
radius of a score of miles. 
To comply with the order 
Galtonia candicans was 
planted between the Roses, 
and the result was a com- 
plete success. The up- 
standing spikes, with their 
bell-shaped flowers, caused 
quite a small sensation, and demands for the 
name were numerous from interested passers- 
by. The point now is as to their hardiness. 
The bulbs were left in without any special 
covering, and from the middle of September 
until the middle of April the ground was 
sodden either by rain or severe white frost, 
and I thought that the Galtonias would go 
the way of all flesh and tender bulbs, but 
nothing of the sort. One died only, and the 
remainder are rapidly developing magnificent 
spikes at the moment of writing, and the 
plant is, therefore, much hardier than I had 
previously supposed. , East ANGLIAN. 


Davidia involucrata fruiting 


Your illustration, issue September 6th, 
page 543, iS very interesting of the fruits of 
Davidia. In 1922 I fruited Davidia involu- 
crata and the seeds were nearly a year 
germinating, but I have six nice strong 
plants that are looking very healthy. At pre- 
sent the leaves are more lanceolate than the 
type. If tthere are others who have raised 
seedlings it would be interesting to see what 
HO forms may result. 

H. KemMpsuHaLt. 


A hon bas Gardens, Dorchester. 


Veronica Hulkeana 
Why Veronica Hulkeana does with me, 


although open to every wind and no shelter, 


is, I think, due to its being high and dry 
during the winter, and in having a fair 
amount of sun in summer. Layering is very 


easily done, and I have a seedling which came 


up of its own) accord. What many plants 
will not stand is an open winter with spells 





A gardener’s cottage clothed with Wistaria 


Roses American Pillar and William Allen Richardson are seen 
over the porch 


of sharp frosts. Pentstemons particularly 
dislike this, but Veronica Hulkeana being 
an evergreen, and having plenty of wind, the 
leaves when a frost comes are fairly drv and 
like tissue paper, and if quite dry will stand a 
lot of frost without damage. Even the paper- 
wasp (Polistes tepidus), which hangs by its 
teeth in some cranny, cannot stand a mild 
winter with spells of sharp frost. C.D. L. 
Claygate, Surrey. 


The old double Tiger Lily 


The enclosed blossom I have cut this morn- 
ing from a Tiger Lily. It is quite double 
and I thought ‘might interest you. I never 
knew of a double ‘Lily before. 

ba Wi 


'The Elms, Ham Common, 


HARKER. 
Surrey. 


[This is the double-flowering Tiger Lily, 
Lilium tigrinum flore pleno. It is an old 
variety and the only Lily with which we are 
acquainted in which double flowers are at all 
pleasing. Being double these flowers last 
much longer than the type.—ED. | 


Gladiolus Ethel 
Tene variety was outstanding in the large 


and well-arranged group of Gl: .dioli 
by Messrs. Alfred Edwards Fordham, 
Ely, at a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. Gladiolus Ethel belongs to 
the Primulinus section. The flowers are of a 
lovely soft tone of salmon on a cream ground 
with a dark crimson blotch, the colour being 
of that rare quality we see only in the.best of 
the Primulinus hybrids. See page 563. 
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Annuals for the 


house is the fact that a display of bloom 

may be had throughout the winter, 
when outside borders present a desolate and 
forlorn appearance. If a little artificial heat 
can be applied the effect is almost wonderful, 
choice flowers being available months before 
those grown outside. In addition to the 
numerous bulbs, which are indispensable for 
a winter display, the grower has a choice of 
some of our best and brightest annuals, and 
in this article I propose to deal with their 
culture, together with a brief description of 
the best sorts to grow. 

Annuals are, of course, grown from seeds, 
which should be purchased now. The selec- 
tion given in these notes will be found in all 
seed catalogues and listed at prices varying 
from twopence to sixpence a packet. Re- 
garding the best time to sow, I advise a first 
sowing during the third week of August, and 
a later one, say, three weeks afterwards. 
In this connection it is always as well to 
make two or three sowings. 


(Oi of the joys of possessing a green- 


CuLrurE.—The soil in which the seeds are 
sown should not be too rich, otherwise a too 
luxuriant growth of foliage will be the re- 
sult. A mixture of two parts fibrous loam, 
one of decayed leaves, and one part sharp 
sand will form a splendid compost. Sow the 
seeds in well-drained pots or pans and cover 
lightly with soil, afterwards placing the re- 
ceptacles in a cool frame, or on a shelf in the 
greenhouse, shading from the sun’s rays. 
The soil should be kept moist, care being 
taken, when giving water, to use a fine rose. 
When the seedlings make their appearance 
admit to lighter surroundings, but do not ex- 
pose to the sun. Plenty of ventilation is now 
required in order that the plants may not get 
drawn. To further encourage sturdy growth 
transplant the seedlings to larger pots 
as soon sas is necessary, any delay in this 
respect meaning lanky and weakly plants 
entirely unsuitable for the purpose. In 
potting up place the best and most forward 
seedlings in a separate pot and smaller seed- 
lings three or four in a pot. The best place 
in which to grow the plants until about the 
end of October isa cold frame, removing the 
lights on every favourable occasion to admit 
air and encourage free growth. During this 
period keep a careful watch that the plants 
do not get potbound, also administer water 
when required. Varieties such as Schizanthus 
will require a 7-inch pot for the final transfer, 
others making less growth will need 5-inch 
ones. The soil for the final potting can, with 
advantage, be made a little richer using more 
loam and less sand. 


TREATMENT DURING WINTER.—About the 
end of October remove the pots into the 
greenhouse where a temperature not less 
than 45 degs. should be maintained. Those 
who have any heated frames may use these 
for wintering the plants until required. The 
period from November to February is, in- 
deed, a very difficult one, many growers 
losing quite two-thirds of their plants through 
damping off. To avoid this allow the soil to 
become almost dry before giving moisture, 
and on no account spray the foliage. Care- 
ful manipulation of the ventilators will assist 
the production of a fresh atmosphere and 
allow excess moisture to escape. Thus every 
opportunity should be taken during mild 
periods to open overhead ventilators a little. 
From the end of January onwards much pro- 
gress will be made in the matter of growth, 
and any plants which require larger pots 
should be accommodated. The use of. suit- 
able stakes will also become necessary in 
order to preserve erect carriage. When the 
danger of severe frost is over dispense with 
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Greenhouse 


fire-heat and maintain a fresh, cool atmo- 
sphere. Finally, use a little fertiliser when 
the buds show, and give more water than 
heretofore. 


ANNUALS TO GROW.—Amongst the best 
annuals for sowing are the following :— 


CLaRKiAS.—C, elegans and its varieties are 
admirable for the greenhouse, some speci- 
mens growing as high as 3 feet. The flowers 
each measure an inch across and some are 
perfectly double. Some of the colours are 
gorgeous, and include white, pink, salmon- 
scarlet, and purple. 

GopETIAS. — Anyone conversant with 
annuals will have noticed this beautiful sub- 
ject in the summer flower border. That it 
may be grown under glass during the winter 
will, perhaps, be welcome news to many, and 
I advise its inclusion in any collection of 
annuals. The favourite colour is bright 
crimson, although there are also other 
shades, such as white, rosy-pink, and white 
and rose. 

MiGNoONETTE.—Lovers of fragrant flowers 
should not fail to include a few pots of 
Mignonette in their spring collection. In 
making a compost for these add a little old 
mortar to the soil. 


Nicotianas.—This is another delicately- 
perfumed subject which also bears extremely 
useful. flowers during early spring. The 
subtle scent which pervades the air, especi- 
ally after moist periods, is not easily for- 
gotten. N. affinis is, perhaps, the best 
known form, bearing large white flowers. 


SaALPIGLossis. — The ‘‘ velvet trumpet 
flower,’’ as tthis is sometimes called, ranks 
among the most popular of greenhouse 
annuals. Its popularity is due to the re- 
markable blooms, which are funnel or 
trumpet shaped. The colours range from 
white and yellow, scarlet and gold, purple 
and gold, to yellow, violet, and dark scarlet. 
The bulk of the flowers has dark veins 
running through, which considerably enhance 
their beauty. ; 


‘ScHIZANTHUS.—No spring floral display is 
complete without a few of these deservedly 
popular plants. Seedlings are easily raised, 
but many afterwards damp-off through care- 
less watering. The kind known as Wise- 
tonensis is usually cultivated for greenhouse 
work, although most firms have now their 
own special kinds in 
height exceeding 3 feet is by no means un- 
common, hence the provision of 7-inch pots 
is, in many cases, necessary. To keep the 
plants compact judicious pinching of the 
shoots is advised where necessary. Colour 
varies considerably with different sorts— 
from almost white with a yellow eye to rose 
with bronze-brown centre. 


Stocks.—There are various classes of 
Sitocks used for winter flowering, of which 
may be mentioned the Intermediate, East 
Lothian, Winter Flowering, and Perpetual 
sorts. In iaddition to their bright blooms, 
Stocks are noted for their powerful perfume, 
which makes ithem doubly acceptable. The 
plants are wintered in frames and brought 
into the greenhouse or conservatory from 
January onwards to provide a succession of 
flowers. 


Gesneras 


Gesneras appear to have lost caste in recent 
years, but their value is undeniable, and a 
good batch coming along in a warm pit will 
be a valuable asset at a later date. Fine and 
useful pieces can be had in 7-inch pots. I 
have grown them to specimen size in g-inch 
pots, but these were not so useful as others 


_ pleased with the progress made during thei 


improved form. A 
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in smaller pots. The roots will now have 
occupied all the soil and occasional doses 0 
weak liquid manure will maintain the vigou 
of the plants. They increase rapidly b 
means of corms, and as in the case of man} 
other plants of a similar nature, Gesneras ar 
readily propagated from leaves of favourite 
sorts. The zebrina and cinnabarina hybrids 
are, of course, the best for general purpos 
WwW 
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_ Perpetual Carnations : The ; 
‘autumn harvest : 


HE early part of September finds t 

plants required for winter blooming in 

condition which will enable us to tell t 
approximate date when they will bloom. JT 
is good to have them on the early side, tha 
is, with growths—or some of them—to eacl 
plant ‘‘ elongating’? or “ running off ”’ 
flower. There is no doubt that such wil 
flower in autumn and at Christmas, ever} 
flower at the latter period being of value 
The majority of amateur growers returning 
from their summer holidays will be wel 





absence, for the well-grown Carnation make 
considerable progress at this period of thi 
year. The first job to attend to will be to ser 
that recent growths are made secure. I 
plants have not been provided with plant sup 
ports their growths must be tied. It is % 
thousand pities to see a good plant lose ¢ 
shoot by breaking off, which often happen; 
from lack of support. 4 

Those who have plants outside must ge 
them- under cover immediately autumna 
rains commence, heavy-rains at this perio 
making plants too soft for winter blooming. 


Those who have had red-spider during 
summer would be well advised to wash dow1 
benches, walls, rafters, and crevices with car 
bolic soap in boiling water. : 

Early in September Carnations bene 
when in a healthy growing condition from ; 
top-dressing of fertiliser, this being the fi a 































dressing of the season, ] 
In the transition stage between summe 
and winter cultivation, two conditions which 
as explained earlier in the season, are qui 
different, we modify the summer treatmen 
according to weather conditions. In_ tk 
summer we aim to keep plants soft by over 
head sprinkling and moist benches and sur 
roundings. In winter, on the other hand, th 
lack of sunshine soon causes plants to beco 
soft, and too moist conditions are harmful 
We therefore give no overhead sprinkling 
In September we often have such a vari 
of weather that one acts accordingly. In th 
early part of the month, during hot, sunn 
weather, an overhead sprinkle may still 
given, but not otherwise. Those grower 
who have their houses: provided with blind 
should cease to use them at this season, an 
when other artificial shading has been 
ployed this should be removed from the gla 
as sun in autumn helps to ripen up plants f 
winter blooming. .] 
Amateurs are frequently puzzled about thi 
season by the frequent disfiguration of thei 
blooms. Crimsons and scarlets especially ar 
the most susceptible and show a number 0 
white specks on the petals later on, while ii 
some bad cases the buds fail to develop. Thi 
is caused by thrips. A slight spray into th 
tips of growth (with a very light nozzle) tw 
or three times at intervals of a week in 
tember with any well-known insecticide wi 
eradicate them, as will the same number 
fumigations. Both spraying and fumigatior 
will spoil blooms that are open, so ! 
should be cut, or, better still, the work shoul 
be done before they open. Thrips are muel 
about this season. — Laurence L. Cook. | 
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The Dahlia border, a popular feature at Greenwich Park. Over 400 varieties are now flowering 


~CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Selection of flower-buds 


‘HIS is a simple matter, perhaps, to a 
grower of even limited experience, but it 
* may be otherwise to one who starts the 


cultivation of this plant. A person may be 
desirous of getting blooms of large size, 
emulate the doings of those who exhibit, 
maybe; and in such case the question of the 
flower buds is of the first importance. To 
obtain high development of the blossoms the 
plant must have considerable time to devote 
its energy to this work rather than in in- 
‘creasing branches, and therefore the culti- 
vator arrests the upward progress of the plant 
| by selecting certain bloom buds. 
_ The plant, from the time the cutting is 
rooted, has a habit of branching naturally, 
and this trait is caused by the formation of a 
flower-bud in the centre of a group of leaf- 
growths. It may be one, two, or more of 
such buds form on the points of the stems or 
‘branches from beginning to end of the sea- 
‘son, this according to variety. These buds 
are termed crown buds if accompanied by the 
growths named, and terminal buds if sur- 
‘rounded by other flower- buds, the latter 
‘showing themselves late in the season. 

For the enhanced size bloom thoughts must 
be on the former. These are not “regarded 
for practical use till early August. ‘This is a 
general remark, because growers for sale are 
‘sometimes in ‘the habit of producing the 
flowers, out of season as it were. For in- 
Stance, at the present time there are Chrys- 

‘anthemum blooms to be had in the markets, 


these being brought thus early by bud selec- - 


ion. 
- The crown buds, then, are ‘the ones we 
“must watch for when desiring flowers out of 
their ordinary size. The operator has to re- 
ove the side branches while quite small and 
tain the flower-bud. How many or how 
ew a plant shall carry depends on the wishes 
a the cultivator, or, indeed, how the young 


plants have been previously trained. A pro- 
ducer for show may have one, two, or three 
branches at most; a grower for less big 
blooms, but still out of the ordinary, from 
half-a-dozen to 12. Having got these num- 
bers, and the buds, the procedure is to take 
away all tiny growths as they appear, so that 
all strength shall go to the blossom. No 
discrimination is needed when the grower 
wishes a mass of flowers on the plants. The 
thing then to do is to allow the buds to come 
in their natural course, and thin if so desired. 
A very good plan, really, in connection with 
sprays of bloom is to remove the central bud. 
This idea will furnish one with the better, the 
more taking examples. Other details of cul- 
ture, watering, tying, and the like, will not be 
touched upon in this note, but it may be 
well to emphasise the necessity of ample room 
for each plant after the bloom. buds are 
secured. Without plenty of light and air the 
branches cannot do well, for any that are not 
fully matured are incapabl e of furnishing 
satisfactory flowers. He 5. 


Feeding Chrysanthemums 


VER-ANXIETY on the part of the cul- 

tivator to secure big blooms by feeding 

the plants may result in disappointment 
if the stimulants are not suitable and wrongly 
applied. Even where the stimulating foods 
are of the best they will do more harm than 
good if abused in their application. Certain 
varieties of Chrysanthemums grow more 
strongly than others; they produce more 
roots, more rapidly, and also foliage. These 
particular plants may be fed more liberally 
than the weaker-growing ones. I do not 
mean by this that stronger doses should be 
given, but light ones more frequently. I do 
not believe in applying strong doses to any 
plant. It is the small one, judiciously 
applied, that scores in the end. Of course, if 
any plants are getting exhausted, having 
taken up nearly all the nutriment contained 
in the compost used before the buds are 


‘before the plants are housed. 


taken, some feeding will be very beneficial, 
but where the plants continue to make satis- 
factory progress I like to defer the applica- 
tion of stimulants till after bud-taking. In 
taking the buds it is a good plan to leave one 
shoot, near the crown bud, to grow about 
2 inch long before removing it. The presence 
of-this shoot often saves the bud from stag- 
nation of growth through a check. JI have 
seen Many promising buds remain hard and 
with short, hard stems, as a result of a 
serious check at this stage. On the other 
hand the shoot must not be retained a day 
too long or it will overcome the bud. At this 
stage some judicious feeding will do a lot of 
good. The plant possessing plenty of 
healthy roots is in a fit condition to benefit by 
a stimulant, and the bud itself is the first to 
show signs of benefit. Very fine blooms can 
be grown without the aid of soot or manure- 
water if concentrated artificials are used with 
care. Soot can be obtained by all cultivators, 
farmyard manure is not obtainable by all. 

During a spell of wet weather it is not pos- 
sible to use such liquid manure freely—nor, 
indeed, any kind of manure—but artificials 
may be applied then in very small doses, and 
in a dry state by mixing them with finely- 
sifted good loam. Watering with clear water 
should be done through a rosed watering- 
can. 

In a very short time the new soil will be 
permeated by new roots. To prevent any dis- 
turbance of the roots and soil the rose 
should be used continually, as it will be neces- 
sary to add another surface dressing or two 
Extreme dry- 
ness at any time of this surface soil will 
probably result in the death of most of the 
white, thread-like roots in it, so we see how 
careful the cultivator must be. After the 
plants are placed under cover the top roots in- 
crease rapidly. Many cultivators do not sur- 
face dress at all in these days. In such cases. 
there is none the less need for care in apply- 
ing the various kinds of manures and in 
watering. GEORGE GARNER. 
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Greenwich Park: 


of Greater London. 
grand old trees. 
stemons, Lilies, 


REENWICH and the surrounding dis- 

trict, or, as it w as known in the dim past, 

‘“Green Village,’ has played: a most 
interesting and important part in the past 
history of our country. Here, the historian 
tells us, were the residences of Royalty from 
early times. It is supposed that Edward I. 
had a residence here about 1300. In 1433 
Duke Humphry was granted permission to 
enclose 200 acres. of “pasture, Heath, and 
wood. This is the first mention we ihear of 
Greenwich Park, which was surrounded by 
a wooden fence and afterwards walled in by 
King James I. in 1619-1625, the length of the 
wall being 2 miles and the average height 
12 feet. 


The 


‘Ancient trees 


Tree-planting seems to have been extensive 
about 1664, the avenue of ‘Chestnuts and 
Elms being planted then and laid out by Sir 
W. Borenum in accordance with plans by Le 
Notre, who planned the gardens of Versailles. 
There is something inspiring in this fine old 
park during a quiet summer evening, then it 
seems to speak to us of gallant knights and 
ladies gay of an earlier period. Time has left 
its mark on the fine old Chestnuts; there 
they stand to-day, stunted, twisted, and 
gnarled in the most fantastic shapes. It 
would, indeed, be interesting to know which 
of these old trees existed when Henry VIII. 
and Queen Elizabeth used to reside here. 

The old tree known as Queen Elizabeth’s 
Oak, 
is to be seen near the Royal Observatory. 
Under this tree tradition says Royalty fre- 
quently used to congregate, and in the 
hollowed trunk it is said Queen Elizabeth 
took refreshments. This tree was used at a 
later period as a prison for park offenders. 
The cavity is 6 feet in diameter, and 15 people 
could sit round it with comfort. The interior 
is paved and a door and window had been cut 
in) it. 

An interesting feature of this grand old 
park is the undulating character of, the 
ground and the extensive views to be seen 
from the high ground overlooking the 
Thames. The fine tufts of the old Chestnuts, 
one near Blackheath Gate, measures 19 feet 
circumference 4 feet from the ground; 
another in the flower garden enclosure 27 feet 
4 feet from the ground. There is a Thorn- 
tree in the Rangers ground over 50 feet high, 
with a girth of 5 feet 8 inches at 4 feet from 
the ground. It is seldom we find the Thorn 
attaining such dimensions. 

Happily, the welfare of the trees and the 
flower garden are in the hands of Mr. R. 
Findlay, the Park Superintendent, who takes 
the keenest pride and interest in his charge. 
Let us now pass on to the flower borders, 
which are bright with the blooms of late 
summer and early autumn. Visitors come 
for miles to enjoy these flower borders. It is 
good to know that flower gardening in our 


public parks is so greatly appreciated ; its in- 
fluence is for the good of the people. 
The flower gatden 

Greenwich Park is unique,’ in that its 


flower garden thas, 
numerous specimens 


grouped on the lawn, 
of Cedars and other 
Conifers which, although rather stunted in 
growth, vet add considerable beauty to it, 
and that the public iare allowed the freedom 
to roam at will over the lawn. and examine 


flower 
Gladiolt, 


although a mere shell covered with Ivy, . 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Its History and Its 


Sttuated within easy reach of the Metropolis, Greenwich Park is one of the beauty spots 
There ts an atmosphere of age about the spacious lawns and the 
and borders~ are now gay with 
many 


beds 


Phloxes, Chrysanthemums, and 


the flowers in the beds or borders at close 


‘quarters. 


In illustration No. 1 is a bed composed of 


all the best varieties of Herbaceous Phlox. 


interplanted with Gladioli. These were 
planted in groups of five during the autumn 
of 1923 on a sloping bank of specially- 
prepared compost.. Although not a climate 
one would choose for these beautiful late 
summer subjects, yet with a little extra care 


in preparing the ‘bed and FatenBon during © 


growing period in supplying plenty of w ater 
wonderfully good results can be attained. 
Amongst the varieties grown may be men- 
tioned Australia, carmine-coloured flowers ; 
F. A. Buchner, white, a grand ~ truss} 
Meteore, soft pink; Mrs. Teans, a most at- 
tractive variety, pink shaded mauve, a good 
grower and fine truss; Mrs. Milly Van 
Hoboken, a soft pink with very large flowers 
and truss; Dr. Koningshoper, — brilliant 
orange-scarlet, one of the best of its colour; 
Baron Van Huckeren, a very fine salmon- 
pink; and Elizabeth, Campbell, light salmon, 
a good grower with a fine truss, still one of 
the best. 

The long flower border extends the full 
length of the flower garden, and the back- 
ground is composed of evergreen and flower- 
ing trees and shrubs, etc., exceedingly inter- 
esting in spring, when the Almond, Cherry, 
and numerous other flowering shrubs are in 
bloom, combined with the usual display of 
spring ‘bedding. The length of this border is 
about 240 yards, and the method adopted in 
bedding is bold, irregular groups varying in 
size from 3 yards to 8 yards in length accord- 
ing to the value of ithe subject used. At pre- 
sent it is filled with about 4o distinct groups. 
Probably one of the most interesting is 
Begonia Single Rose, with a groundwork of 
white Alyssum, with Gladioli Maiden’s Blush 
and Gnaphalium to relieve it. 
be made of others which seem to attract the 
public. Fuchsia Display and Fuchsia 
gracilis, combined with a groundwork of 
Blue Butterfly Delphinium peeping up here 
and there, is most attractive. Salvia Glory 
of Zurich. and Abutilion Swartzi, topped in 


the first instance ‘with Gladioli Orange 
Brilliant and now with Lilium speciosum 
album. Pentstemon John Scott and Gladioli 


Niobi is most pleasing, as is Lilium tigrinum 
with a groundwork of dwarf yellow Chrys- 
anthemums. Heliotrope President Garfield 
and Coreopsis is always attractive, even if for 
its delightful perfume alone. A plant that 
has done exceedingly well for such a sunless 
season is Lantana delicatissima, with a 
groundwork of Dianthus. This has given 
excellent results. 

Illustration No. 2 depicts a bed of 
Pentstemons and Gladioli. These fine bed- 
ding plants have given a continuous display 
from early June onwards for a’minimum of 
trouble. Amongst the 4o-odd _ varieties 
grown here Daydream, fora pink, is difficult 
to beat. (‘Lady Mary Hope is a good scarlet, 
as is Victory... Of others worth noting are 


George ‘Home, The Gift, Harry Brett, Castle. 


Forbes, Mrs. ‘Allsop, Mrs. A. P. Lyle, Rosy 
Morn, Mrs. Dawson, and Mrs. Currie. 

One wonders that we do not see more use 
made of this accommodaiting plant in the 
parks, as it seems to be a source of great 
interest to the public and is little trouble to 
winter in an average year. This bed was 
inter-planted with about 1,000 ‘Gladioli. If 
this is done the best results are obtained by 


Mention may’ 


~den plant and equally useful for the produc: 
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F (ower Garden — 


Dahlias, Pent- 
bedding flowers 


using the Primulinus hybrids in \their various 
colours, being much more graceful than the 
Gandavensis varieties for this purpose. 


The Dahlia border 


The Dahlia has. now become such a popu- 
lar favourite autumn flower with the London 
public that it was found advisable to extend 
the borders.allotted ito it, with the result that 
over 400 different varieties are grown in the 
three borders. In a sunk border in front o 
Queen’s House at the Royal Naval College 
there are over 1,000 plants. No flower seems_ 
to be more attractive to young and old alike’ 
than the Dahlia, especially when they are 
distinctly label led, so that those who wish to’ 

make notes for future reference can do so. 


The lawn beds 


Of the numerous beds on the lawn all are” 
attractive in their way; the most outstanding 
are well-grown plants of Heliotrope President 
Garfield inter-planted with Coreopsis grandi-~ 
flora and a groundwork of Nemesia Orange 
King edged with Centaurea candissima and 
dot plants of Senecio. This is a most effec-7 
tive bed if the larger plants are given plenty 
of room to show their individuality and not all 
crushed itogether. 

A bed of § Sylvia Fuchsia with a groundwork 
of Petunia Rose Queen edged with grey is 
equally effective. Other “beds of interest 
are Begonia fulgens interlaced with teuco-— 
phytum Brownii, Lobelia cardinalis with” 
Gladioli Scarlet Emperor, and a groundwor 
of Begonia Fire King is a blaze of vivid 
colour. Verbena venosa with Gladioli White 
Giant creates quite a pleasant cheer on the 
centre of 'the lawn. 7 

Numerous beds of Roses in many varieties 
are interplanted with mixed Gladioli. B 
early planting of Gladioli a fine display of 
them is got between the first and second crop 
of Roses. Two beds of the ever-popular 
Perpetual-flowering Carnations, one ‘com- 
posed of pink shades, the other with scarlet, | 
white, and vellow. Judging from the worn 
appearance of the turf surrounding these beds 
the scarlet seems more attractive to ithe public 
than the pink shades. 

These notes would not be complete without 
reference to the fine herbaceous border, which 
is interesting for at least six months in the” 
year. Containing a fine collection of plants,» 
it seems to be a popular form of gardening | 
with the public if the worn-out turf in front) 
of it is any indication of their interest and 
love of flowers:. Truly, Londoners are for-) 
tunate in having so many fine parks and open 
spaces where they can “enjoy their leisure 
hours. 


Cactus Dahlia Henry Waolaans 


This is considered an advance in white 
varieties. The flower is large and of much 
refinement of shape, the narrow florets whorl 
and incurve towards the centre, growth of 
the plant is upright and just bushy enough 
without superfluous branches; the bloom 
stem is upright too. A variety good as a gar 


tion of exhibition flowers is rare enough, even 
with so many sorts.as are already introduced. 
Folk at all interested in Dahlias will do well 
to note this new variety if not able to see it 
in flower during the season. It is certain to 
please, and more particularly ‘as white is 
always a colour esteemed in any fav ured 
class of Hiatt 


cama med 


Sn ae eee 


1.—Herbaceous Phloxes interplanted with Gladioli on a bank sloping to the lake in 
Greenwich Park 





2.—A fine border of Pentstemons and Gladioli now flowering in Greenwich Park 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Seven Square Rods, Poles, or Perches.—IV 
(Continued from page 542) 


These are the experiences of the owner of a diminutive garden within the 
London area, who, four years ago, knew almost nothing of gardening, 


had no inclination to learn, and came to possess a garden by pure chance 


seemed to be the only one which could be 

spared for use as a nursery for seedlings. 
It is now therefore reserved for this purpose 
and also for early-flowering Chrysanthe- 
mums, a row of which are grown all the way 
along the back of it. I find them very easy 
to grow from cuttings, and’ they flower pro- 
fusely if fed well and are most useful for pro- 
viding cut flowers for the house during the 
autumn, They seem to flourish if grown in 
this way with plenty of air and light and only 
small plants near them. Ina mixed border 
they soon become straggly and untidy and do 
not give of their best. 
side of this furthest bed, close up against the 
fence, is placed the frame already referred 
to. It is home made, but perhaps none the 
worse for that. I soon found that it was 
quite hopeless to expect seeds to grow in this 
heavy soil, and even if a few sickly seedlings 
did appear they were invariably devoured by 
slugs or by some other variety of predatory 
animal. First experiments were made with 
old packing cases and sheets of glass removed 
from disused picture frames. A few seed- 
pans were acquired, a suitable compost made 
up from sifted earth, sand, and a small pro- 
portion of once-used bulb fibre, and a number 
of seeds speedily and successfully raised. A 
proper frame was obviously a necessity, and 
one was therefore started. It is 6 feet long 
by 2 feet in width and 2 feet 6 inches deep at 
the back. There are three lights, hinged at 
the back so that they can be propped open as 
required. Movable shelves are fitted inside so 
that the seed-pans can be brought up near to 
the glass and taller plants placed lower down. 
By means of the shelter afforded I have been 
able to grow Delphiniums, Lupins, Aquilegia, 
Verbascum, Canterbury Bells, Wallflowers, 
Stocks, and many other things from seed, and 
also to strike cuttings of Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, 
Chrysanthemums, Violas, and various other 


T HE bed at the extreme end of the garden 


On the right hand © 


~ 


plants. 
the most difficult. I. failed many times to 
start with, but discovered that there was no 
hope unless the seed could be persuaded to 
germinate before it was necessary to add any 
more water to the pan in which the seed was 
planted. For this reason it is essential to 
keep the pans shaded from the sun at first. A 
coat of. ordinary whitewash on the glass of 
the frame solved that difficulty. I have now 
got a treble row of Delphiniums of various 
sorts and kinds, some hybrids, and some 
named varieties growing strongly and 
sturdily at the back of the bed at the end of 
the lawn. They made a wonderful hedge and 
background for a thick row of Mrs. Sinkins 
Pinks which* border the front edge of this 
same bed. The greatest difficulty has been 
experienced with Delphinium Blue. Butterfly. 
I have admired this variety for a considerable 
time and have tried many times to raise plants 
from seed without success. . The seed has 
usually germinated, but the seedlings have 
died either when planted out or during the 
cold, damp winter. Last autumn J decided 
to try once more, and pricked out the seed- 
lings into a box in which was a fine compost 
containing a large proportion of sand. I 
hoped that in such a mixture the seedlings 
would not damp off. One by one they dis- 
appeared until apparently nothing was left. 
Then suddenly, during January, each seed- 
ling sent up new green leaves which grew 
quickly and strongly. As I ‘write they are 
still healthy and vigorous, and I hope that 
this year some at all events will flower. The 
growing of annuals I have had to abandon 
almost entirely. The seed germinates in the 
most encouraging way, but partly because 
transplanting checks "their growth, but 
mainly, I think, owing to the lack of sun- 
shine, they never reach their proper height 
and size, and if they do flower they are miser- 
able objects. For this reason I have to do 





[‘‘ Gardening Illustrated” photograph . 


Fruits like the Snowberry 


Gaultheria pyroloides, which gained an Award of Merit at a recent meeting of © 
the Royal Horticultural Society 


So far the Delphiniums have proved . 


His 
white fruits, attracted a great deal of 
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without such useful things as Balsams, 
Candytufts, Clarkias, Lavatera, Malope, 
French Marigolds, _Mignonette, Nemesia, — 
Nigella, Poppies, and Scabious. Stocks, if 
they can be persuaded to germinate suf- | 
ficiently early in the year, do well and are 
very useful to follow Wallflowers and Daffo-_ 
dils in the end bed. Ageratum and Alyssum — 
are very cheap ito buy in boxes, and that is 
what I have to do.. Antirrhinums are not 
cheap but almost essential, and as I cannot” 
grow them from seed I have to buy a few 
plants. Sometimes I have succeeded with | 
autumn-sown annuals, but more often the 
perish during the winter, even in the protec- 
tion of the frame. The risk is so great that 
I can no longer bother with them. Certain’ 
of the biennials I find,/very easy to grow, and 
when so grown J get much better results 
than I have done from plants bought from a 
florist. Last year I hada very fine show of 
Canterbury Bells of all- kinds, both single, 
double, and cup-and-saucer variet! es, and 
every one was raised from seed, wintered 
under glass, and planted out early in the year. 
Wallflowers give very little trouble. The 
seed is sown in pans in March or April, the 
young plants pricked out into the spare bed 
in June or July, and then moved into per- 
manent quarters in November or December. 
The plant which probably does better here 
than any other is the Viola. The popularity 
of this plant has increased in the most re- 
markable way during the last three years. I 
have forgotten what first suggested it to me 
as a possibility for this garden, but it was an’ 
extremely fortunate experiment. At the same 
time as I was considering trying some Violas 
I conceived the idea of making a small 
circular bed in the further half of the lawn to — 
make room for a weeping standard Rose, 
which would, I thought, add considerably to 
the general design and. arrangement of the 
garden. » It then struck me that this bed 
might well be carpeted with Violas. Accord- 
ingly an Alberic Barbier Rose in the form of 
a tall, weeping standard was ordered and the 
bed marked out. Something just over a yard 
in diameter seemed a good size, and the 
necessary turf was ‘cut out and removed. 
Then were further and more appalling 
evidences of the builder’s crimes discovered. 
As I dug so I removed two large basketsful 
of bricks, bottles, and broken crockery. The 
bed was made up with a proportion of sifted 
earth, sand, and a plentiful supply of Hop- 
manure. This latter I find indispensable in 2 
small. garden where there is no proper place 
to store, dump, or deal with farmyard 
manure. I use considerable quantities of it 
in the spring on all the beds, and put a double 
handful, together with a little bone-meal, 
round each Rose tree at the same time 
Then, in the autumn, a good sprinkling is 
spread all over the lawn and left there for the 
forms. to work into-the earth. I find that 
not only does it supply proper nourishment in 
the form of phosphates, humus, and so forth, 
but that in time it assists very materially to 
break up the clay. Gradually the soil in this 
garden is becoming much lighter as well as 
richer as a result of continued use of Hop- 
manure and lime, not used, of course, at the © 
same time. H: W.G.49 







































(To be continued.) 


Gaultheria pyroloides 


low-growing shrub, with snow: 


attention at Vincent Square on the 26th 
ult., when it received an Award of Merit 
The fruits are reminiscent of those of the 
Snowberry ‘Symphoricarpus, and are about 
the size of Marrowfat Peas. It is a native of 
the Himalayas and Japan and was shown by 
the Director of the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisk 
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An Evergreen Flowering Shrub 
———s Itea illicifolia 


HE accompanying illustration gives a 
fair idea of the graceful habit of this 
evergreen flowering shrub. I am _ not 
sure if it would prove hardy in the Midlands, 
but in southern counties it has stood outside 
without any form of protection for the last 
F 4 few years. It is now (September oth) still 
_ flowering here in a Kentish garden, where it 
has been in bloom for over a month. The 
long catkin-like racemes of cream-white 

~flowers, which are green in the bud, are 
_ greatly admired by all who see them. Apart 
from ‘the flowers this shrub is well worth 
growing for its bright green Holly-like leaves 
_ which retain their glossy appearance. all 
_ through winter. The largest plant of this 
_ species I have seen is in the gardens at Wake- 
hurst, Sussex, tthe plant in question being 
about 5 feet high, presenting a grand appear- 
ance when literally smothered in its long, 
~ graceful catkins. In its native habitat—pre- 
sumably Western China—it is said to attain 
a height of nearly 20 feet. ae ts 


The Buddleias 


These showy summer-flowering shrubs are 
coming into more favour, and rightly too, as 
there can be no two opinions as to their value 
during the month of August for the shrubbery 
border. The pendulous nature of the plant 
_ when given ample space shows the flowers to 

Neither must the yellow 


y| 


a K- 
We 


ce 


ok ea 


_ the best advantage. 


as well as B. globosa, with its orange- 
coloured globose flowers. This is, perhaps, 
_..not heard much complaint respecting B. 
| variabilis, B. v. Veitchiana, or B. v. 
_ thinning is necessary—and it should be with 
_ a free hand—should be done immediately the 
annual growths the finest show of flower is 
got. Most of them can be raised from seed, 

' ripened wood with a heel attached must be 
_ resorted to. Early autumn is the best time 
4 for this. If plenty of sand is used in the 
_ compost and kept close under a hand-light 
_ formed roots towards spring, when pot off 
and grow in a warm position out of doors, 
_ tion as soon as large enough to take care of 
themselves. If set out in a border of flower- 
ing shrubs they must be kept well at the 
- back, as most of the varieties reach 12 feet 
men that has come under my notice was 
isolated on the turf, and this not far from 
\ variety. Needless to say, all flowering 
shrubs well repay for an annual top-dressing 
serve the best rooting material at command, 
but it is much neglected in many gardens, 
bad mame on account of its poor show of 

i J. Mayne. 

‘: : Whether the surface soil be baked by hot 
-sun and drying winds, or beaten down 
_ plants to stir the surface when it can be 
done. A loose surface soil is of great im- 
Particularly is it conducive to the prosperity 
of young ones. The nurseryman and market 
by the free use of the hoe when the labourer 
can be set to work with it. The man who 


- one of our oldest inhabitants of the garden, 
_ the most hardy of the race, although I have 
_ magnifica as regards tenderness. Whatever 
_ bush passes out of flower, as it is from the 
i 
E but to retain the true variety cuttings of half- 
- a good percentage will be found to have 
repotting if necessary and planting in posi- 
high and sometimes more. The best speci- 
> Charing Cross, B. Veitchiana tbeing the 
of good soil during early spring. They de- 
with the result that many a good plant gets a 
flower. ; 
Stirring the surface soil 
e firmly by heavy rains, it is beneficial to 
portance to the cultivation of plants, and 
gardener show their appreciation of this fact 
wields the hoe does not merely chop off the 
eee A ex 


2 ball-like flowers of B. americana be omitted, ° 
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Itea illicifolia 


weeds; he stirs the soil as deepiy as he can 
consistent with the character of the crop it is 
bearing. When the surface soil is loosened 
to the depth of 1 inch or 2 inches only the 
operation tends to the admission of air and 
moisture. Air can penetrate freely, and 
heavy rains can pass into the soil readily, 
both tending to raise the temperature and 
add fertility to the earth. It is remarkable 
that though soil when loosened is advan- 
tageous in communicating a higher tempena- 
ture, and also moisture to the roots of the 
plants, yet in the heat of the summer plants 
Zrowing in such soil suffer less from excess 
of heat or want of rain than do others when 
the soil has not been loosened. This will be 
found to be the case also, but in a less degree, 
with plants in pots. The soil is best stirred 
when it is in a dry state, or nearly so. To 
hoe weeds during wet weather is labour lost, 
for if left upon the ground they soon throw 
out roots and attach themselves again to the 
soil. It is best to hand-weed, pulling them 
up roots and all and shaking the soil from 
the roots. 

Plants in pots are greatly benefited by sur- 
face stirrings, which itend to keep the soil 
open and porous and assist aération ; the sur- 
face does not become soddened and produce 
a green growth or become sour. This is 
why it is,that the florist who grows his 
Carnations and Picotees and his Auriculas 
in pots always makes a strong point of fre- 


quent stirring of the surface soil in the case 
of subjects that are well established in the 
pots. Ms ee 


The Mexican Orange Flower 


(Choisya ternata) 


It is a little surprising to find the shrub 
advocated as a wall plant rather than a bush, 
owing to its being more satisfactory on a 
wall. It is, I consider, much prettier when 
in bush form, looking more natural and free 
from the stiffness which is difficult to avoid 
when such a shrub is fastened to a wall. The 
Choisya is hardy in a goodly number of places 
in Scotland, as far as the midlands at any 
rate, even away from the sea. It flourishes 
best, I believe, in the west, especially in the 
seaboard districts, where tthe mild, moist 
conditions appear to answer its requirements 
to perfection. S. ARNOTT. 


Clipping a Holly Hedge 

What is ithe best time for cutting a Holly 
hedge? BaARFORD. 

{Young Holly hedges are best clipped in 
June, followed by a second shortening back 
of the strong growths in September. Fully- 
grown hedges are best clipped in August, 
after which the hedge retains its neat appear- 
ance throughout autumn, winter, and spring 
months. The clipping may.be done this 
mionth if necessary.] 
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Strawberries for Forcing 


Those who desire to obtain good strong crowns for early forcing should lose no time in 
transferring the rooted runners into their fruiting pots as they become sufficiently advanced 


week or 10 days after the runners have 

been detached from the parent. Five- 
inch pots are sufficiently large for plants in- 
tended for starting before the New Year, 
6-inch pots being more suitable for the later 
batches. Use thoroughly clean pots and 
exercise care in the arrangement of the drain- 
age, which should be at least 13 inches deep 
and given a dusting of soot prior to the in- 
troduction of compost. The compost should 
consist mainly of good turfy loam of a friable 
nature and should be roughly pulled to pieces. 
This should then be mixed with a fifth of well- 
decayed manure and a good sprinkling each 
of soot, wood ashes, and bone-meal. The 
compost should be neither too wet nor too 
dry. It must be sufficiently moist to allow of 
firm ramming. Care should be taken that 
the plants also are sufficiently moist before 
potting. If water is required it should be 
given a few hours previous to enable the sur- 
plus to drain away. Cover the drainage 
material with some of the roughest material, 
ram it, and then introduce sufficient to*bring 
the base of the crown of the plant 2 inch to 
1 inch below the rim of the pot, according to 
its size. Ram the compost firmly as it is 
worked round the side of the plant, taking 
care to leave the crown entirely clear of the 
soil and ample room for watering. 

When potted, afford the plants a position 
sheltered from wind but fully exposed to sun 
and air. The pots must be kept free from 
worms, and where pieces of slate or a con- 
crete bottom covered with ashes is not avail- 
able a bed of ashes at least 6 inches thick 
should be formed. Care must be exercised in 
watering until the plants become established 
in the fresh compost. As growth continues 
afford ample room for further development 
and attend to the removal of weeds and 
runners. When well established the plants 
will require copious supplies of water, but 
care must be taken to water only when it is 
needed and then giving plenty. Soot-water 
and weak liquid manure are highly beneficial 
when the pots are well filled with roots. It 
should be remembered that success in the 
forcing of Strawberries to a great extent de- 
pends upon obtaining strong and _ well- 
matured plants. Strong single crowns are 
essential for the production of fine fruits, and 
therefore all side growths should be removed 
to encourage full development of the central 
crown. As a rule the best time to remove 
these is early in September, continuing to 
October. 

Plants required for the earliest crop should 
be selected about the middle of September 
and given every possible chance to ripen their 
growth. About the middle of October plunge 
them to the rim in ashes in a pit or frame 
with the foliage just clear of the glass. The 
lights need only be used to protect them from 
heavy rain, snow, or severe frost, the aim 
being to allow them a complete rest before 
being started into growth. Care must, how- 
ever, be exercised to ensure that they do not 
suffer from drought. Early successional 
batches should be treated in like manner. 
Mid-season and late plants may remain in 
the open, but the pots should be plunged in 
ashes, which should also cover the rims of 
the pots. During severe weather a little dry 
soft straw may be employed to protect these, 
but should be removed as soon as the frost 
has gone. 

Growers for the market naturally adopt 
quicker methods. By layering the runners 
directly into their fruiting pots they save a 
considerable amount of labour, an important 


Prreteor’ may be carried out about a 


\ 


item where vast quantities have to be dealt 

with. It has its disadvantages, however, and 

I therefore advise the inexperienced to follow 

the former method, although it may entail 

more labour. A. J. Pope. 
Warwickshire. 


Late Peaches 


Your correspondent “‘ J. M.”’ is quite right 
in condemning Peaches Sea Eagle and Salwey 
for outdoor cultivation (page 496). Few 
Peaches are worth much outside after the 
middle of September unless the season is very 
exceptional, and the two above named in the 
absence of sun are after that time practically 
flavourless, Salwey especially being little 
better than a woolly Turnip. I did not find 
Princess of Wales very satisfactory for out- 
side work, and an older variety, Walburton 
Admirable, although large and good for a 
late variety, was a shy bearer. If anything 
a little later than Dymond was required I 
should recommend Barrington, a fine old 
Peach. The Nectarine Peach, a smooth- 
skinned variety, was a favourite in the ex- 
treme south for late work, but I have not met 
with it in the Midlands. I think those who 
appreciate a thoroughly good Peach, and do 
not want second-rate fruit, would be well 
advised not to plant anything later than Bar- 
rington. The same remarks apply to Nec- 
tarines, anything whose season is later than 
mid-September, like Humboldt or Victoria, 
not being satisfactory outside. The above 
simply reproduces what has often been advo- 
cated in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED from a 
wider standpoint in the best quality fruit at 
the right time, and it must be remembered 
that after mid-September there are other 
choice fruits coming in, as for instance Golden 


Drop Plum or Mme. Treyve Pear, both far | 


superior ‘to woolly Peaches, indeed a good 
James Grieve Apple is decidedly preferable. 
The remarks as to late Peaches, of course, 
apply to bond fide outdoor culture. Where an 
orchard-house is available planters may try 
Lady Palmerston and Princess of Wales 
Peaches and Spenser and Victoria Nectarines, 
Hardwick. E. BURRELL. 


Apple Curltail Pippin 


Many years ago this Apple was verv popu- 
lar in this part of Surrey, but as I never see 
it mentioned in any gardening paper and 
have seen it once only in trade lists it would 
appear to ihave practically gone out of culti- 
vation. It is, however, an Apple worth 
growing. It is of free growth, making a 
large, spreading tree. I have known 30 
bushels of fruit to be taken from one tree. 
It will keep well until June without showing 
signs of decay. It needs no sugar when 
cooked, and is delicious when roasted. It is 
a late-flowering variety, so that a crop of fruit 
can generally be relied on. I have known it 
to bear well when most other kinds were a 
failure. Its weak point, and the only one it 
possesses, is that it only crops every other 
year. I cannot say what its value might be 
as a market Apple, but it is a good, reliable 
kind for amateurs. BYFLEET. 


Finish Strawberry Planting 

The wisest of Strawberry growers complete 
planting by the end of August, but there are 
always those over whom procrastination 
exercises a potent spell, and the probabilities 
are that they have not commenced even. It 
is to be hoped that, in their own interests, 
they will proceed with the task instantly and 
finish it at the earliest possible moment. It 
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is, of course, absurd to say that unless plant- 
ing is done by the present date it is impos- — 
sible for the plants to yield next summer, 
Given fair weather conditions until the middle — 
of October they will usually crop heavily, — 
but that it is unwise further to delay the task 
cannot be questioned for an instant. Plant ~ 
solidly in Jand already prepared and firmed 
18 inches in all directions for annuals, and — 
30 inches by 15 inches in beds to stand three 
years. Plants put out after the end of this — 
month are better when all flowers are re- — 
moved in the first spring ;, they then give a 
full burden in the second year. ‘ 

. East ANGLIAN. | | 
~ Old Raspberry canes 


Why will amateurs, and some professionals” 
too, leave the canes from which the fruit has © 
been gathered until late autumn, or even 
spring? There are times, of course, when it~ 
is impossible to keep up with the work, but 
in the ordinary way, and where the system 
of management is good, there should be no — 
difficulty in cutting out the canes within a 
short time of the completion of their harvest. 
If leaving them would assist future returns, — 
well and good, but it prejudices them because ~ 
the young shoots, which are the potential 
bearers of next year, are deprived of a cer-— 
tain amount of light and air by the old, use-— 
less neighbours, and do not build up full 
strength and cropping powers. Get the old — 
canes out as soon as they have ceased to © 
bear, and reduce the number of youngsters 
to five or six at a stool at the same time, 4 

/ East ANGLIAN. 


Border Figs. 
Planted trees will require careful treatment 
as the nights grow colder, especially during — 
damp weather. Expose the ripening Figs to 
full light and a free circulation of warm, dry — 


air. Water should be given in the morning 
when necessary, and sufficient air and — 


warmth maintained to prevent the moistute 
condensing on the fruit. As the trees are 
cleared of their crops attend to the removal of — 
wood which has reached the extremity of the 
trellis and allow the points of the growth re-_ 
tained to remain near to the roof glass. 
Afford free ventilation day and night and con-— 
tinue to cut off by degrees the roots of pot 
trees plunged in fermenting material. . 


ALR 






















Pears cracking and injury to Apple tree 

(Kismet).—No doubt roots have penetrated — 
into soil that has a tendency to encourage — 
strong, sappy growth, and it is not easy to 
alter it in a tree of the dimensions described, 
but you might try in late autumn or early 
winter. Take out a trench half round the 
tree in semi-circular form, say about 3 feet 
from the stem, of sufficient width to allow 
for free working, and about a yard in depth. 
Work the soil away from ball towards the 
stem and cut away tap-roots, going straight 
down, preserving smaller and fibrous roots. — 
Pill up trench with a mixture of fairly heavy 
loam in the proportion of two-thirds to one-— 
third of your natural soil. In twelve months’ 
time repeat operation on other side of tree. 
This ought to check growth and promote 
fruitfulness. Pruning in the generally 
accepted sense is quite useless, but you might | 
thin out the very strong shoots, leaving a few 
well-placed, well-ripened growths. | Another 
method practised by gardeners of the past 
generation to check luxuriant growth on 
large trees is that known as ringing—to re- 
move a portion of bark about 2 inches j 
width for three-parts of the way round the 
stem of the tree. Re Apple tree, we are un- 
able to express an opinion without seeing the 
tree. Satta Ca 
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Gladiolus Tubergeni. 


Gladiolus Ethel, a lovely variety of the Primulinus section 
Colour, salmon and cream with deep crimson blotch (See page 555) 


vs 


Notes on 


HIS has been a trying’ season for 

Gladioli in many districts, and those 

growers who have not been prompt in 
providing stakes for the tall-growing kinds 
have witnessed the destruction of several 
promising spikes of bloom. In North Devon 
the weather has been most disappointing, 
and the only way of saving such dainty- 
petalled types as the Dutch variety Marshal 
Foch has been to cut the spikes when only 
two or three blooms have opened and allow 
the remainder to expand in water. This, of 


course, is one of the special qualities of the 


Gladiolus., You may cut the young spikes 
and watch the flowers expand until the very 
last one has opened. All you have to do is 
to change the water occasionally, pull off the 


dead flowers, and. cut a bit away from the 


bottom of the stalk. . 

There does not appear to be any rule about 
the preference of Gladioli for wet or dry 
seasons. Some kinds seem to thrive 
abundantly in wet seasons, whilst others pro- 
duce sickly foliage and inferior spikes. I 
have noticed that those plants growing in 
open situations stand the wet weather much 
better than those which are shut in by trees 
or shrubs. The primulinus hybrids seem to 
be perfectly indifferent to a rainy season, but 


this is not to be wondered at when we re- 
member the moist conditions which prevail in 


the natural habitat of the parent species. 
Gandavensis hybrids for the most part appear 
to have flourished quite regardless of the wet 
season, although many spikes would have 
been ruined if they had not been cut in a very 


-apricot. 


Gladioli 


young state. Those plants which were put 
into the ground in March have done with me 
much better than those which were planted 
later, so it might well be inferred that it is an 
advantage to plant early in districts where 
wet summers prevail. This tip may be use- 
ful if there is any truth in the cruel pre- 
dictions made by certain professors as to the 
probability of three wet summers to be looked 
forward to. The Childsii hybrids have also 
done very well this rainy season. The varie- 
ties which have given really exhibition spikes 
in my North Devon garden this year are 


Prince of Wales, Niagara, Marshal Foch, and. 


Princeps. Pink Beauty thas also flowered 
well, and this seems to do well in any circum- 
stances, and for this reason it is a good sort 
for market growers. 

As in recent years, there is again ample 
scope for criticism in regard to many of the 
hybrids which have been sent out under the 
name of Primulinus. I have seen many 
sorts which reveal too much of their 
Gandavensis parentage, and all who go in 
for raising seedlings of Primulinus should 
aim at the preservation of those character- 
istics which have been responsible for the 
popularity of the race, viz., the slender, grace- 
ful spike, the hooded flower, and the dainty 
shades of sulphur, lemon, orange, and 
Any heaviness both in form and 
colour should jbe rigorously eliminated. For 
indoor decoration and for the creation of 
charming | groups in the garden the 
Primulinus Gladioli are certainly unequalled. 

An interesting new race of Gladioli has re- 


Upper variety, Glow. 
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A new race that flowers in June and 
again in August 


Lower variety, Charm 


cently been evolved by Mr. C. G. Van 
Tubergen, Jr., of Haarlem, who has .suc- 
ceeded in crossing certain varieties of his 
Herald strain of Gladioli with flowers of G. 
tristis concolor. The Heralds, which are not 
yet so well kncwn as they deserve to be, re- 
sulted from crossing early-flowering sorts of 
G. ramosus and the so-called G. nanus with 
some of the earliest-flowering varieties of G. 
Childsii.. Mr. Tubergen’s aim in making 
this cross has been to get a race of Gladioli 
which would bloom at the same time as the 
ramosus and nanus varieties, but which 
would also produce upright stems that would 
show the flowers well. This desideratum 
has been achieved, while the spikes at the 
same time are elegant and graceful, and the 
flowers well expanded. Herald Gladioli 
flower in June and the side shoots produce 
further spikes of bloom in August. Here, 
then, you have one of the parents of the new 
Tubergeni race which show the habit and 
foliage of G. Colvillei and have large open 
flowers which open up just previous to the 
Heralds. I do not think any of these are yet 
put into commerce, but when they become 
available they should prove a valuable addi- 
tion to the early-flowering section. The ac- 
companying illustration depicts the first two 
varieties of G. Tubergeni. The upper variety 
is Glow, deep carmine-red with blue flakes, 
and the lower one is Charm, which is a deep 
rosespink kind. The corms of both races are 
planted in the autumn, and the raiser recom- 
mends their being well protected during the 
winter. The Heralds have proved to be well 
adapted for pot culture and for fotcing, and 
doubtless their kindred will be equally suit- 
able for these purposes. H. GREAVES. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Orchard-house trees 


Most of these have been cleared of their 
fruits and placed in the open air to thoroughly 
harden off. Top-dressing or moving into 
larger-sized pots or tubs should be attended 
to without delay, thus allowing the roots to 
take hold of the new compost before the fall 
of the leaf—an advantage of considerable im- 
portance to the future welfare of the trees. 
The compost must be, for the most part, best 
maiden loam, with a free addition of lime- 
rubble, wood-ash, and an approved artificial 
manure, bone-meal being very suitable used 
at the rate of a 6-inch potful to each barrow- 
load of loam. Pot firmly with the aid of a 
potting-stick and syringe the trees on even- 
ings following sunny days. 


Strawberries 


Keep the beds clear of weeds by running 
the hoe through the soil at frequent intervals, 
also remove all runners from the plants. The 
rains have benefited the new plantations, 
growth being free and clean, but every en- 
couragement must be given them in order 
that strong crowns for next year’s fruiting 
may be developed, and this is the reward of 
constant attention. 


Morello Cherries 


The necessary pruning and thinning is best 
taken in hand immediately the fruit is 
gathered, as one is better able to judge which 
growths should be removed whilst the leaves 
are still upon the trees. The Morello Cherry 
should be pruned after the manner of Peach- 
trees and not spurred as in the case of Sweet 
Cherries. With the pruning completed give 
the trees a sharp syringing with Abol. in- 
secticide to clear away any remaining insects 
left upon the foliage. 

‘Vines 

A fairly dry and airy atmosphere must be 
maintained in houses containing ripe bunches 
which, for various reasons, must, in most 
places, remain upon the rods for a time. 
Examine the bunches frequently and remove 
decaying berries, otherwise those near them 
are soon affected and the whole bunch may 
be rendered unfit for use. Should the atmo- 
sphere, owing to outside conditions, become 
unduly moist open the valves of the hot-water 
pipes in order that such moisture may be 
dispelled, if only for a few hours during the 
night. 

Melons 

Those growing in frames are on the point 
of ripening and must no longer be syringed 
overhead, and very little water at the roots 
will now be required. Keep the fruits raised 
above tthe ground and give every encourage- 
ment to them to ripen by enclosing all the 
sun-heat possible. 

Kitchen garden 

Place bands of stout brown paper or land 
drain-pipes around Golden self-blanching 
Celery as a precaution against frosts, which 
may be expected later, and push forward the 
earthing-up of the main crop. This applies 
equally to Leeks iin ttrenches. 

Spring Cabbage 

The ground: having been well prepared, this 
important crop will now be planted out with- 
out delay. Sixteen inches each Way is a very 
good distance for the plants, and I find that 
when so spaced the plants protect each other 
during the early months of the year. Spring- 
sown Onions should be lifted, and after a 
few days’ exposure be stored thinly in a cool, 
airv, and dry room. E. Marknam. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Pot Figs 

Trees in small pots which require repotting 
should be attended to at this season, but care 
should be taken to avoid over-potting. It is 
surprising how long specimens which have 
been placed in the largest available pots will 
continue to afford good crops of fruit pro- 
viding they are given a good annual top- 
dressing. If the work of potting is carried 
out before the leaves fall new roots will 
quickly form. The compost for potting or 
top-dressing should consist. mainly of good 
loam, with the addition of a good sprinkling 
of lime-rubble and bone-meal. When potting, 
shake away the loose soil, trim the roots as 
may be necessary, and place in a receptacle 
just sufficiently large enough to enable the 
use of a rammer. At the same time care 
should be taken to ensure that the trees are 
free from pests. 


Annuals in pots 


There are a number of annuals which 
might receive much more attention for house 


and conservatory . decoration during the 
spring. In addition to Schizanthus, men- 
tioned in a previous note, Antirrhinums, 


Clarkias, Godetias, and Larkspurs should 
have a place. Sow thinly in well-drained 
pans and place in a cool frame, which should 
be shaded until germination takes place. As 
soon as the seedlings become strong enough 
prick them out in boxes and later transfer 
them to small pots. Afford them a position 
near to the glass in a cool, airy structure, 
and grow them cool throughout. In or near 
towns where it is more difficult to keep the 
young plants healthy during the winter, a 
sowing may be made in the New Year. 


Rambler Roses 

As soon as these have finished~ flowering 
attention should be turned to pruning or 
thinning out of the old wood and the training 
in of young growth. No hard and fast rule 
can well be laid down, for the character and 
strength of the variety must be given due 
consideration. Plants which have made 
plenty of strong young growth will benefit by 
the removal of the greater part, if not all, of 
the old wood. It may be necessary to retain 
good pieces of old wood where large spaces 
have to be filled, as also where there is a 
shortage of young growth. 


Tomatoes 


The full-grown fruits on Tomatoes in the 
open should now be cut and hung with a 
good length of stem in a sunny position in 
an airy greenhouse. The smaller fruits may 
well be utilised for chutney. A sowing of 
these should be made now to produce plants 
for fruiting in March. Plants obtained from 
an earlier sowing must be kept growing 
steadily and will need the assistance of a little 
fire-heat to obtain fruit for Christmas. 


Kitchen garden 


As soon as it has sufficiently died down re- 
move the foliage of Rhubarb and afford the 
beds a liberal top-dressing of well-decayed 
manure. This may be allowed to remain on 
the surface until the spring, when it may be 
forked into the soil. An annual top-dressing 
of this description will maintain the plants in 
a strong, healthy condition, which is neces- 
sary for the production of good sticks. Con- 
tinue to dig potatoes as soon as they are 
ready and dry before placing them in store. 
It is not wise to wait for the shaws to die 
down when the tubers are fully grown, 
especially during a season like the present. 

A.- J, Pops, 
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Ferns under glass . 
There is, occasionally, a brief spell of sunny — 
weather during September, and then a little 
shade is grateful to Ferns. The word 
“little”? is emphasised, for too much*shade. 
weakens the growth and makes the fronds 
less valuable for cutting—should they be re- — 
quired for that purpose. Spores will now be 
ripe in well-ventilated houses, and these may _ 
be collected without delay and sown at once. ; 
If any repotting is necessary it is best to 
attend to it before the short days come. It is 
not at all necessary ito pot Ferns as firmly as 
Azaleas or Heaths, yet they ought to be made ~ 
reasonably firm, especially if they are to be 7 
grown in small pots. ¥ 


Plant-houses 

Less. shading is now desirable or the 
growths are liable to become drawn, and 
lanky plants seldom bloom well. In order 
further to admit light all climbing plants on 
the roof should be somewhat severely treated. 
Watering is less insistent, and a return to the 
practice of watering in the morning may be 
made. Should the temperature fall. in a 


marked way toward night, and in houses ~ 


containing plants in bloom, a little fire-heat 
may be run through the pipes. 


Chrysanthemums 


The buds of Chrysanthemums should be 
looked after, and the correct bud ‘‘ taken ” 


- according to the variety. Large blooms are — 


not now ‘such favourites, and, after all, a 
well-grown plant carrying 10 or 12 fairly 
good flowers is much to be preferred to a — 
plant which carries but one or two very large — 
specimens. Feeding by means of top-dress- — 
ings or with liquid-manure should not be 
neglected, and the growths, as they progress, 
must be loosely, yet securely, fastened to the 
supports. 


Strawberry plantations 

The nets should now be removed, dried, — 
and laid away. It is a good plan to attach to — 
each net a label bearing its exact position so _ 
that, next season, there will be no trouble in 
laying hands upon the required net. All — 
weeds and runners ought now to be removed 


. from the beds, and in a short time a light : | 
_fork-up may be beneficial to the plants. — 


Raspberry plantations Pisa 
In the case of these plantations the canes 
which have borne-the current season’s crop — 
ought to be cut cleanly out. The young 
growths may, meantime, be temporarily 
secured to the supports or wires and left until — 
the foliage drops, when proper training can 
be attended to. Should the weather condi- 
tions be favourable there is no reason, how- — 
ever, why the surface of the border should 
not be forked up and a liberal mulch of — 
manure applied. Loganberries may be 
treated in precisely the same manner, but it is _ 


permissible to shorten slightly the longest 4 


shoots of this exuberantly-growing plant. 


Kitchen garden . ’ 
The rainfall for the past few weeks has 
been abnormal, and winter greens and simi- 
lar plants are growing rapidly. If it is possi- 
ble ito do so, a little soil may be drawn to the 
stems in order to support the plants. A 
frame or two may be filled with seedling — 
Lettuces—Cos and Cabbage—and the sashes 
ought meantime to be kept off the frames. 
Autumn Onions and Winter Spinach, now — 
well above the soil, ought to be kept free — 
from weeds, and latest sowings of Turnips 
must be thinned in good time. These do not 
appear likely to do as well as usual on ac- 
count of the persistent rains. W.McG. 
. Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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' The annual flower show promoted jointly 
by the Corporation of Glasgow and the Glas- 
gow and West of ‘Scotland Horticultural 
Society was held in the Kelvin Hall, Glas- 
gow, on September 2nd, 3rd, 4th, and 5th. It 
was honoured by H.R.H. the Duchess of 
York performing the opening ceremony, 
which Her Royal Highness did ina brief but 
most graceful speech. Accompanied by the 
Duke of York, the Duchess afterwards in- 
_spected a number of the leading exhibits. In 
point of number of entries, character of ex- 
hibits, and attendance the show was a record 
over those of previous years. The number of 
competitive entries was upwards of 4,000, 
_ while the trade exhibits were not only more 
_ numerous but on a finer scale. 
A feature of the show was an exhibit of a 
model flower garden on a large scale con- 
‘tributed by the Glasgow Parks Department 
and skilfully arranged by Mr. E. Matthews, 
the Director of Parks, and his staff. It con- 
sisted of a series of large beds on turf, and 
composed of leading annuals and flanked on 
‘either side by long borders of herbaceous 
plants. This exhibit was the object of much 
admiration. Trade exhibits were so 
“numerous and of such high quality that it is 
impossible to do justice to them within the 
' limits of our space. These included a superb 


exhibit of vegetables, flowers, etc., from 
_ Sutton and Sons, an imposing display 
of hardy and other flowers, etc., by 


- Messrs. Austin and M‘Aslan; one of Messrs. 
Dobbie and Co.’s magnificent displays of 
‘Roses, Dahlias, and’ other flowers of special 
_ quality. This firm exhibited a charming new 
~ Rose, not yet sent out, and which the 
Duchess of York consented to be called 
Elizabeth of York. Messrs. Kent and 
_ Brydon also won a gold medal award for a 
charming rock garden and display of hardy 


_ flowers. Hardy flowers also came from John 
) Forbes, Ltd: (Hawick); Mr. T. Smith 
Newry; Messrs. Lowe and Gibson (who 


_ showed fine Gladioli, etc.); Messrs. Reams- 
bottom exhibited St. Brigid Anemones; 
_ Messrs. Jas. Vert and Sons had magnificent 
-Hollyhocks. Messrs. Bakers obtained a 
' medal for hardy.-flowers, and Messrs. I. 
_ House and Sons, one for their magnificent 
_ Scabiouses.. Orchids were a splendid dis- 
) play, Messrs. J. and A. M‘Bain, Messrs. 
Sander and Co., and Messrs. Charlesworth 
and Co. receiving gold medals for these. 
~The other trade exhibits specially recognised 
ere those of Messrs. Storrie and Storrie, 
essrs. Dicksons and Co., Messrs. Laird and 
Dickson, Messrs. Cowan and Co., Messrs. 
Kerr, and Co., Mr. D. M. Leighton, Messrs. 
_ L.-R. Russell, Ltd., Messrs. Williamson and 
~Co., the Carse of Gowrie Nursery” Co., 
Messrs. Stuart and Lowe, Messrs. Daniels 
_ Brothers, and the West of Scotland Agricul- 
fecral College. 

Messrs. Backhouse and Son showed a rock 
Lee and Mr. M. M. Hart exhibited one of 
| more formal but effective design. 
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| In the competitive class for rock gardens 
_ there were four entries, the first prize going 
to Messrs. Oliver and Hunter, Moniaiva, and 
‘the second to Mr. J. Campbell, Newlands. 
_ All four ¢xhibits were much admired. There 
were two entries for. the prize of the 
Corporation Challenge Cup for a group of 
_ stove and greenhouse plants, and the award 
went to Mr. W. A. Holmes for a very fine 
group. Mr. W. Ferguson won for a smaller 
_ group confined to amateurs and gardeners, 
» Mr. W. Irvin was first for a table of 
_ Begonias, Mr. T. M. Petch for a table’ of 
~ Liliums, and Mr, A. T. Harrison had the 
best pots of Perpetual Carnations, show- 
ing plants of high quality. Pot plants: in 
| general were excellent, among the leading 
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Glasgow Show 


winners being Mr. J. Templeton, Mr. P. 
M‘Quarrie, and Mr. T. Cameron. In the 
class for a collection of cut Roses for the 
Lady Weir of Eastwood Challenge Cup, 
Messrs. S. M‘Gredy and Son had it all their 
own way and staged a splendid display of 
good blooms of best varieties. They were 
also first for vases of decorative Roses, 12 
blooms new Roses, 12 yellow Roses, and 12 
of colours not specified. Messrs. T. Smith 
and Sons were first for 48 blooms, not less 
than 35 varieties, and in several smaller 
classes also. 

Mr. W. Ferguson was first for 24 blooms, 
distinct. For 24 blooms confined to amateurs 
and gardeners Mr. J. Prosser was first. The 
Roses as a whole were excellent. Sweet Peas 
did not seem to be so plentiful as on some 
previous shows, but were of the usual high 
standard. For the collection for which a cup 
was given by Messrs. Malcolm Campbell, 
Ltd., in addition to a money prize, Messrs. 
Torrance and Hopkins, who had no com- 
petitors, staged a worthy exhibit. That 
highly successful exhibitor of Sweet Peas at 
other Scottish shows, Mr. J. A. Grigor, won 
for 24 vases and for 12 vases of new varieties, 
and also for 18 and 12 vases confined to 
amateurs and gardeners. Other successful 
competitors with Sweet Peas included Mr. D. 
Smith, Mr. G. Ballingall, and Mr. T. Hunter. 
Carnations were exceedingly fine, but again 
the prize for a collection of Perpetuals only 
brought one exhibitor, Mr. C. Engelmann, 
who had a magnificent exhibit in every way. 
In the collection of border varieties. Messrs. 
M. Campbell and Sons had the best exhibit 
with excellent blooms. Mr. W. M‘Carrell 
won for 12 vases Perpetuals and Mr. J. Smith 
for 12 border varieties. The weather con- 
ditions had told on the Chrysanthemums and 
the first prize for the collection went to Mr. 
H. Woolman with very fine blooms. of 
superior quality to those of his northern com- 
petitors. Herbaceous plants had _ suffered 
much from the weather, but Messrs. G. 
Gibson and Co. staged a fine collection which 
took the first prize, and Messrs. Harkness 
and Sons came in second. The other her- 
baceous classes call for no special notice, 
though many fine vases were exhibited. 
Dahlias had also suffered somewhat and Mr. 
Woolman repeated the success he had with 
Carnations by winning in the collection of 
Dahlias with large but refined flowers of high 
quality. Other cut flowers were, as a whole, 
grandly shown, but call for no special notice 
except, perhaps, Messrs. G. Mair and Sons’ 
truly magnificent Gladioli, Mr. J. Smellie’s 
primulinus varieties of Gladioli, and Mr. W. 
Brown’s grand double Begonias, which were 
shown in great form. Pansies and Violas 
still show well in Glasgow, and Mr. J. Paul 
was the winner for 48 and 24 fancy Pansies 
and for 48 and 24 Violas. Mr. J. Matthews 
had the best 24 show Pansies. The decorated 
table and other decorative classes were 
strongly filled, and Mr. J. Currie, in face of 
strong competition, was successful for the 
decorated dinner table. Space forbids detail 
of the other classes. Fruit was wonderfully 
well shown for such a season. The Glasgow 
Herald Challenge Cup for decorated table 
of fruit was taken by Mr. G. Anderson, Earl 
Balfour’s gardener, with a very fine exhibit. 
Mr. J. M‘Cartney won for nine dishes of fruit. 
Grapes were superb, the leading wins falling 
to Mr. M‘Innes, the Earl of Strathmore’s 
gardener at Glamis, for eight bunches and 
four bunches. Mr. A. M‘Leod had the best 
collection of Pears, Mr. D. Campbell of 
Plums, and Mr. W. Smith the finest 12 
varieties of Apples. These and the many 
other fruit classes ‘generally elicited keen 
competition. Vegetables were of very high 
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quality, and the leading honours fell to Mr. 
J. Gray in such classes as that for the large 
collection, the collection of 13 varieties con- 
fined to Scotland, and also in that for 10 
varieties, a record difficult to surpass. In the 
numerous other classes the reputation of 
the Glasgow Show for vegetables of the 
highest quality was worthily maintained. We 
must refer, however, specially to the fine col- 
lection of vegetables staged for the GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED medal by Mr. James John- 
ston, Helensburgh. 


BEES 


Queenless hives 


HIS is the time of the year when 

queenlessness is quite easily detected, 

and when, therefore, a new queen is 
to be introduced. There are some who say, 
if a hive is driving out its drones and worry- 
ing them to death that it is a sign all is well 
regarding the queen inside. That is only 
partially true. There must be a general and 
determined expulsion of drones if that opera- 
tion of the workers is to be accepted as a 
sign of a queen being within. To observe a 
worker harassing a drone must not be taken 
to signify a correct seasonal condition. The 
workers’ instinct prompts expulsion of the 
idle drone after the annual harvest, and so, 
always, even in a queenless hive, there will 
be seen this drone-worrying—but not on any 
large scale. In the first week of August 
there should be an undoubted mass of dead 
male bees at the foot of the alighting-board, 
as well as frequent wrestlings at the entrance. 
To have this double state of affairs is an 
assurance that the inner condition of the 
colony is. normal and satisfactory so far as 
the queen is concerned. Should a hive have 
been without a queen for some weeks there 
will be no bright looking young bees. The 
inhabitants will all be old bees, so-called, and 
there will be also an over-proportion of 
drones, notwithstanding the conflict between 
an occasional worker and a drone, as men- 
tioned above. In such a case the introduc- 
tion of a new queen is risky and uncertain. 
Indeed, it is most unlikely that a colony 
which has been bereft of its queen for some 
weeks will ever accept one. It is strange 
that this is so, but it is a fact. With every 
precaution it is found in practice that old bees 
will slay the queen however carefully and 
skilfully she be introduced. Usually, of 
course, if'a queen be confined for 24 hours 
or so in the midst of the workers, both old 
and young, they will eagerly accept her if she 
be fertile. The regicidal inclination gives 
way to reverential welcome; suspicion and 
hatred of a newcomer vield to grateful 
acceptance by the power of that weird instinct 
which tells the bee of the impending total 
extinction which so surely follows in the 
wake of queenlessness. 

The attempt to unite old bees to a normal 
colony may, but probably will not, succeed. 
For my part, a hive of old bees is not worth 
the anxiety of the attempt to preserve by try- 
ing to introduce a queen to them nor the 
trouble of what is likely to be a loss some- 
where—namely, uniting. This latter process 
will be of the nature of an experiment, and 
it will certainly confuse and bewilder the re- 
ceiving colony, as well as hinder plans for 
wintering, which colonies have well in hand 
at this season of the year. 

It is, I think, more profitable to return un- 
ripe (7.e., unsealed) honey to the bees than to 
try to evaporate the superfluous moisture off 
it, and thus endeavour to persuade vourself 
that the honey is good honey. It will not 
keep well, and it will be very thin. By deal- 
ing with this in the extractor first, without 
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touching the sealed cells. it can be got from 
the combs quite easily. Do not work the ex- 
tractor vigorously. All cells which are not 
sealed will empty themselves of their con- 
tents quite readily because the honey is so 
thin. This done, the sealed cells containing 
the ripe honey can be treated as usual. _ Un- 
ripe honey is not at all a pleasure to eat be- 
cause of its watery thinness. A keen bee- 
keeper would, of course, never shame _ his 
table at home with a pot of such a fluid. The 
bees ought to receive it back again. It is 
their natural food, and they will thrive better 
upon that than upon any sugar syrup. 
Feeding of bees in their hives may be done 
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just after the supers have been removed, but 
only with the object of stimulating them to 
forage more vigorously than the weather may 
encourage them to do. Do not try to glut the 
bees with artificial food too early or you will 
find they will store the syrup where the queen 
ought to be laying. Leave any forced: feed- 
ing until the second half of September. Then 
give as much as the bees will take down from 
the feeder. The reason. of this is that the bees 
should have the chance of sealing their 
stores. This they cannot do if cold weather 
overtakes them in these operations owing to 
the bee-master being late in his autumn feed- 


ing. R.-H, 


Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Roses drooping and diseased Hollyhocks 
(Mrs. E. Pearson).—(1) Many lovely Roses 
droop their heads naturally, and nothing you 
can do will alter them. The beautiful Nita 
Weldon and Grand Duke Adolphe d’Luxem- 
bourg are instances of this. Others, how- 
ever, are affected in this way through lack of 
vigour, which is often caused through the im- 
proper preparation of the beds at the start. 
Yours appears to be a case in point, and from 
what you say we strongly suspect that the 
beds are improperly drained, with the conse- 
quence that the plants have sickened. Early 
in October lift the plants and trench the beds 
to a depth of 3 feet, placing a 4-inch land 
drain through the centre of the bed bottom; 
and over this, and the remainder of the 
bottom, place a good layer of rough stones 
or brick-bats. This will ensure perfect drain- 
age and the beds will lie warmer. Re-make 
the beds with good loamy soil, incorporating 
a quantity of well-seasoned: farmyard 
manure, and replant the Roses at the earliest 
opportunity. (2) The unfolded blooms are 
mostly due to the constant rains and absence 
of sunshine. (3) Hollyhock. These are 
affected by a fungoid disease which is best 
combated by spraying the plants with 
Condy’s fluid, Bordeaux mixture, or a salt 
solution every 14 days, using a brealkfast- 
cupful of common salt to 3 gallons of water. 
Employ an Abol syringe, which gives a mist- 
like spray, and take precautions to wet the 
underside of the leaves thoroughly. 


Aspidistra leaves turning yellow 

(C. S. Lockett)—Your plants need re- 
potting and dividing up, or, if planted out, 
the soil requires renewing. You do not say. 
One of the leaves sent has been scorched, 
which suggests faulty ventilation, For re- 
potting, form a mixture of turfy loam, leaf- 
soil, a little sand, and just a sprinkling of 
»bone-meal. Keep the plants in a warmer, 
closed atmosphere, syringing them morn- 
ings and evenings following bright days, and 
we think your trouble will disappear. 


About. Clivias 

(J. L.).—The flowers are those of Clivia 
miniata. The plants appear to be in good 
health, and the approximate value now 
would be ros. ito 158. per pot. d 


Gladioli failing 

(Sperax).—Your Gladioli are. suffering 
from what is known as streak disease, and 
will keep getting weaker each year. Before 
replanting the corms next year dip them in a 
solution of permanganate of potash; such 
corms, lhowever, rarely recover, and your 
better way would be to replace them with 
fresh ones, as these are now very cheap. 


Gaillardias and Geums 

(H. W. Merrison).—These . are hardy 
perennials and will, therefore, be quite safe 
left in the open, where they will bloom next 
vear. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pruning Rosemary and Lavender 


(M. W. F. Angvll).—If done at once both 
these shrubs may be pruned to almost any 
extent unless’ of great age, in which case 
they. must not be treated so severely. From 
what you say it would appear that your 
plants are in good health and may be pruned 
as above, but do not delay the operation, as 
such pruning would bbe fatal if carried out 
during winter. 


Moving Thorn trees 

(Clydeside).—Your trees are very large for 
moving, but as you cut them well back last 
year much has been done to facilitate their 
removal and re-establishment, and we. con- 
sider the trees may be moved with a fair 
chance of success. You will, however, be 
gaining time and assisting the trees if you 
reduce the growth already made to half its 
length. Late October or early November is 
the best time to transplant, and to do this 
take out a trench 18 inches wide at 3 feet 
from the bole of the tree and to a depth of 
2 feet. At this depth commence to undermine 
the ball of roots with a digging fork until 
the whole mass is free, which can be proved 
by moving the trunk backwards and for- 
wards, 

A good ball of soil should be moved with 
the tree if such is possible, although Thorns 
do not generally hold it well. After trans- 
ferring the trees to their new station—which 
should be prepared beforehand—plant a 
trifle deeper than the original surface and 
work the soil well and firmly amongst the 
roots in the same way as when planting fruit 
trees, taking care that all broken or damaged 
ends have first been removed, and ‘spread 
these out at intervals more or less in layers, 
the soil beneath having been previously 
trodden firmly down, and any treading over 
the roots should be commenced from the 
trunk, working outwards to prevent ridging 
of the roots. Planting completed, give a 
soaking of water and watch the trees care- 
fully during April and May next year. 


FRUIT 


Injury to Pears and Apples 
(Rosehill).—(1) From description given it 
appears your Pear Conseilleur de la Coeur‘is 
affected with Pear blight, caused by a minute 
fungus known as Micrococcus. As this, ‘be- 
sides crippling foliage, causes decay and ulti- 
mate collapse of portion of the tree, it 
would probably be best to clear out ithe tree 
and remove a considerable amount of soil 
from and along the wall before replanting. 
(2 and 3) Probably the work of the fungus 
known as Cladosporium. As this is often re- 
sponsible for cracking in both Pears and 
Apples, and the condition of leaves, although 
a little difficult to define, seems to indicate 
the same, itt would probably be the better way 
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in the long run to clear out the trees and 
make a fresh start with clean, healthy trees, 
preferably with Apples on the Paradise and 
Pears on the Quince stock if chalk is not so 
far below the surface. Burn all affected 
leaves and syringe trees with Bordeaux mix-— 
ture at fortnightly intervals, saythree or four 
times, as trees are evidently in a bad way. 
If troubled another season please send leaves _ 
immediately they are affected, and we might — 
be able to fix the particular form of fungus. 4 


Management of Vines 3 


(H. Flower).—As vou do not state whether © 
the Vines are carrying bunches of fruit or 
not we presume they are not, in which case © 
your chief interest will lie in the watering, © 
syringing, and airing of them. Much,’how- © 
ever, depends upon their state of growth at 
this season of the year. Therefore if no ~ 
colouring of the leaves has taken place ‘it is — 
clear that the Vines have been kept growing 
in rather a close atmosphere and must be 
gradually hardened |by admission of air, .in- 
creasing this gradually until the ventilators — 
may be left open entirely night and day. © 
This will ensure well-ripened wood. Do not — 
allow the roots to suffer from lack of mois- — 
ture, and continue to syringe the foliage until © 
the latter begins to change colour, when it 
should be discontinued. It is too early to_ 
think of pruning yet, this being work for — 
December, January, and onwards, The — 
lateral shoots should then be pruned back to — 
two or three sound eyes, all loose bark — 
scraped and cleaned off the main rods and © 
the latter washed with insecticide, workin 
this into all the cracks, especially about the 
spurs. Follow this up by painting the rods — 
with a mixture of cow-dung, soot, and lime, — 
to which has been added a sprinkling of — 
flowers of sulphur and the whole made into — 
a workable paste. EM ae 
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Victoria Plum-tree diseased. 


(C. D., Somerset).—Your tree is affected 
with silver leaf disease, and your only course 
is to grub it out and burn it, otherwise the — 
disease—of which there is not any certain — 
cure known at present—will spread jto-other — 
trees rapidly. The same disease attacks ~ 
Peaches and-Apples in a Similar way, and — 
such trees are a danger to others growing in 
the district. Oe 


Pears failing 


(M. Maxwell).—The cracked condition of 
the Pear you send is due to the malady © 
termed black spot or Pear scab (Fusicladium © 
prunum). The remedy is to spray the tree 
with Bordeaux Mixture at full or winter 
strength when the buds are about to burst in 
the spring and at half or summer strength @ 
after the fruit has set and is swelling. v Ass 
this fungus is often to be found on the young ~ 
wood it is essential that the tree be 7 
thoroughly sprayed when resting. A .com- 
bined fungicide and insecticide, such as 
Woburn Wash, is best suited for this pur-— 
pose. The misshapen and cracked fruits 
often result from the roots descending into ~ 
the subsoil, this more than likely happening — 
in your case. The remedy then is to lift and ~ 
lay out the roots anew in a nearly level posi- 
tion and to place some new compost consist- — 
ing mainly of fibrous loam and charred — 
refuse with some .mortar-rubble to en- 
courage the formation of fibrous roots. q 


Pears cracking a 

(A. D. I. L., Cornwall).—Probably due to 
roots penetrating into an uncongenial soil. 
Please see reply to ‘‘ Kismet.” If the tree is” 
a large one the information given would ap- 
ply to the Louise Bonne in question; if, how-_ 
ever, it is on a much smaller scale the opera- 
tion might be done throughout in late 
autumn, and not in ‘halves. Cracking is 
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following a wet time and too drastic summer 
pruning, but as yours has happened three 
years in succession root trouble is probably 
responsible, unless it is the work of a fungus 
‘known as Cladosporium, to which Louise 
Bonne is rather susceptible. Have you 
noticed any sign of fungus on leaves and 
‘twigs? 
Vine failing 

Will you please help me to solve the en- 
closed puzzle? On Saturday last a healthy- 
looking Golden Queen Vine suddenly col- 
lapsed. They have been planted 24 years in 
an outside border. It thas always been satis- 
factory up to now. Growing in the same 
house is Black Alicante, Black Hamburgh, 
and Bowood Muscat. They are all right. I 
enclose a little soil, berries, stem, root, and 
leaves. It is a two-stem Vine carrying 17 
fair bunches. I think you will agree that the 
berries look all right. STEPHEN BELL. 

[The roots of the Vine have failed. This 
has been a gradual failure, not confined to 
the present year. But when the stored-up 
sap diminished the current year’s growths 
and leaves collapsed. The berries grew 
normally, owing to the sustenance they re- 
ceived from the store of sap. Nearly all 
fibrous’ roots have perished. Naturally, 
these would die first, then the older roots. 
‘The whole of the surface soil should be re- 


placéd by good fibrous loam. Freely notch 
the larger fibreless roots with a sharp knife 
and cover them with a mixture of loam, sand, 
and old mortar-rubble before adding the sub- 
stantial top-dressing of fibrous loam. Do the 
work now and keep the exposed roots moist. 
The soil in the border is sour and needs 


lime. ] é 

4 VEGET ABLES 

Fungus on Celery 

(J. 'Hanna).—Your Celery has been at- 
tacked by the Celery-leaf spot fungus, which 
in past years has caused much loss, - This 
fungus causes the leaves to rot, after which 
the stems decay, as in the head you -send, 
and finally the whole plant disappears, as the 
Spores of the fungus remain in the soil for 
some time afterwards. Celery should not be 
grown on the same plot of ground for several 
ears. There is a possibility of arresting the 
disease if you syringe with Bordeaux /Mix- 
ture as soon as signs of the disease are 
visible, but if the leaves of all your plants 
are in the same condition as that you send, 
Spraying will be of no avail. After all the 
Celery has’ been dug give the soil a good 
dressing of lime, or try one of the several 
disinfectants now on the market. 


Beetles in Cucumbers 


you could kindly let me know through your 
Paper the nature and species of (1) the beetle 
and (2) the parasites on it, enclosed in the 
accompanying ‘bottle. My gardener found it 
in the Cucumber frame this morning, and 
neither she nor I have seen similar speci- 


mens. — C. W. Kaye. 
% The School House, St. Bees, 
. Cumberland. 


is one of the common 
ground beetles belonging to the genus 
>terostichus. These beetles are to be num- 
bered among the insect friends of the gar- 
\dener. They are mainly carnivorous in 
|habits and greedily feed upon caterpillars, 
wireworm, and other slow-moving insect life. 
|Larvee of all kinds seem to be relished by 
these beetles, e.g., we have seen them eating 
i e larve of Gooseberry sawfly, magpie 
moth, and Cabbage white butterfly. The 
st of these three insects are brightly 


' 
Bi) The beetle 


floured, and few birds (if any). will eat them, 
nd so the ground beetles are useful in help- 


sometimes caused by an extra rise in the sap, 


moved down to the main roots and be re- 


b 2 I should be much interested and obliged if » 
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ing to control some of our insect pests which 
are not controlled to any great extent by bird 
life. The larve of some of the ground 
beetles occasionally damage some of our gar- 
den crops, mainly Strawberries, but they re- 
pay for any damage they may do later in life 
as adult beetles. 
beetle sent are not parasites at all. By the 
time your package reached us all the mites 
had left the beetle and the beetle was dead, 
not from the effect of the mites, but probably 
from starvation. These mites use the ground 
beetles as a means of locomotion during their 
very early stages; afterward, when their 
legs have developed better, they leave their 
host and walk about on their own.. The 
name of the mite is Uropodo sp., and their 
food consists of small fungi and bacteria. ] 


i ‘MISCELLANEOUS 


Limestone for rock garden 

I am in want of a few tons of limestone for 
a rock garden, but I do not want the hard 
sort. I want the white kind with a slight 
chalky (so to speak) look, and I cannot get 
any good sort at all round here. 

LEAMINGTON SPA. 

[The limestone you want is of the kind that 
crops up in parts of western Yorkshire and 
Westmorland. This is stone beautifully 
weathered and fretted by the action of wind 
and rain and the finest material for rock 
gardens -obtainable. It is full of nooks and 
crannies and nearly all Alpine plants, except- 
ing only tthe most pronounced lime-haters, 
take to the stone and mostly start colonising 
in the tiniest crannies of self-sown seedlings. 
Many of the blocks are veritable rock gardens 
in themselves and are the easiest material to 
build up into an effective rock garden. You 
can have the individual pieces selected to 
almost any size up to a ton in weight, or in 
quite small pieces, and the firm we recom- 
mend you to approach may be relied upon to 
satisfactorily deal with your order. We 
understand that Messrs. Gavin Jones and 
Ingwersen, Hardy Plant Nurseries, Baldock 
Road, Letchworth, Herts, have — special 
arrangements wit a local landowner in 
Westmorland and are prepared to load this 
selected stone in 6-ton truck loads at a West- 
morland station at 25s. per ton. The car- 
riage to Leamington Spa should not be exces- 
sive and we feel sure this material 
meet with your approval. ] 


Weevils for identification 
I shall be much obliged if you can tell me, 
through GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, how to get 
rid of this pest, which seems to be attacking 
everything it comes in contact with. I have 
been spraying for 14 days with poison 
insecticide, but you will see they are as lively 
as ever. tees 
[Your weevils were all dead upon arrival, 
but they are one of the pear-shaped weevils, 
or apious. These pests are often extremely 
common, but are generally more of a pest to 
the farmer than to the gardener. Their main 
host plant appears to be Clover, especially 
when grown for seed. The life-history is 
that after sheltering for the winter the 
weevils emerge from their hibernation, and 
pairing takes place. The female lays many 
eggs in the flower-heads of Clover. When 
the maggots hatch out they commence to 
feed at once upon’ the unripe Clover seed. 
When fully fed the maggots turn ito the 
chrysalis state without leaving the flower- 
heads. The weevil appears from the 
chrysalis.shortly afterwards, and begins to 
eat the Clover foliage. There are several 
generations in the season. When apious 
cause damage to garden crops they have 
usually escaped after infested Clover has been 
cut and stacked. ,Then, as the weevils 


emerge from the chrysalis stage, they creep 


out of the stack, are hungry, and commence 


2) The ‘‘ parasites ’’ on the. 
Pp 


would ’ 
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to. feed upon the nearest crop. Peas and 
Beans are the usual crops attacked; less 
often do they attack other garden crops. We 
should think that dusting affected plants with 
freshly-ground Hellebore powder would be 
most likely to control this pest in a garden.] 
Beech leat-mould 

(M. W. F.).—(1) This, of course, is most 
valuable for the garden, and if mixed with 
good loam forms an excellent potting 
medium for all kinds of plants. It is very 
desirable, when decayed, for top-dressing 
borders of hardy flowers, Alpines, and especi- 
ally Lilies. It is also excellent for digging 
into and aerating heavy soil. (2) This is 
good for top-dressing or mulching fruit-trees, 
bush fruit, and shrubs; also useful for 
digging into heavy soil. For the latter pur- 
pose it may be greatly improved if mixed 
with leaves and built into a stack and left to 
rot for a while, when it can be dug into the 
garden with considerable benefit. 


Making a small pond 

(B. E. M., Woodbastwick).—Cementing 
the sides of ponds is 1a costly and often un- 
satisfactory business, as the cement, or con- 
crete, generally cracks badly after a few 
months. Would it not be advisable to dig 
out your pond first and test it for holding 
water, as, being in such close proximity of 
the broad, you may find ithat the water will 
be retained without cementing. In any case 
the water should be from 2 feet 6 inches to 
3 feet deep when completed, and there should 
be both an inlet and an outlet, otherwise the 
surface will become unpleasant and not suit- 
able for Water Lilies. Place 18 inches of 
good loamy soil, made into the shape of 
small mounds, at the stations of the Lilies, 
and plant at any time between October and 
April. A large stone or other 'weighty sub- 
stance laid over the surface of the roots will 
keep the plants in position until they become 
firmly established in the soil. If you do not 
find it necessary to cement the sides you will 
be able to beautify them with a variety of 
waterside plants, such as Funkias, 
Rodgersias, Lythrums, Lysimachias, Day 
Lilies, Pyrethrum uliginosum, and Iris. 


Chrysanthemum Leaf Miner 

(S. X.).—This pest is particularly trouble- 
some this year. It is difficult to deal with, 
as, like the Celery grub, it burrows between 
the skins of the leaf. Until recently we were 
of the opinion that it is impossible to kill the 
grubs without killing the leaf, other than by 
squashing them between thumb and finger. 
Excellent results have, however, been ob- 
tained by the use of Richard’s Leaf Miner 
Insecticide, a new inttoduction, which should 
be sprayed on the Chrysanthemum foliage. 
It will be found, after a lapse of a week or 
so, that every grub is dead. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
J. H. T., Blackburn.—1, Vallota purpurea 
(the Scarborough Lilly); 2, Musa Ensite (one 
of the best known of the Bananas grown in 
this country); 3, Cornus sanguinea (Common 


Dogwood); 4, Osmunda regalis (Royal 
Fern). 

Holly Lodge.—The Rose is Climbing Irish 
Flame’ and the rock plant Anomatheca 


cruenta, dwarf, bulbous plant with Ixia-like 
flowers. It requires a very warm border gr 
the protection of a frame in northern 
counties. @ 

(Perplexed).—The Begonia, flowers and 
leaves of which you send for identification, is 
Begonia fuchsioides niniata. The plant with 
green calices like small Hops is Origanum 
hybridum, The latter does best in a sandy 
soil and is readily propagated by roots and 
cuttings. 

~ NAME OF FRUIT 
J. C., Berks.—Plum Kirke’s. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 


September 9th, 1924 


AHLIAS and Gladioli were the principal 
[) teats of this show, the large and 

magnificent Dahlia groups doubtless be- 
ing there in readiness for the special. show on 
the following day, and as we may be making 
a few notes on Dahlias next week we will 
leave them for the present. 

Gladioli were represented by several 
gorgeous groups containing practically every 
variety known to commerce. 

Messrs. W. Artindale and ‘Son, Sheffield, 
built a splendid exhibit which filled an entire 
table. The blooms were tastefully arranged 
in ornamental baskets, the special feature be- 
ing several large bunches of magnificent 
white varieties, White Giant and L’Immaculé 
are both lovely varietiés of pure white. 
Brimstone is a sulphury-cream shade, and 
among the pinks Maréchal Foch, a magni- 
ficent pale rose-pink, stood out conspicuously, 
while Master Weitz, a lovely shade of purple, 
could not be missed. 

Messrs. Kelway, of Langport, in their fine 
group included several peculiar and bizarre 
varieties. Sir Edward Carson (salmon, 
heavily splashed with maroon), Mr. Mark 
{pale blue, suffused and shaded with a deeper 
blue), Euphemia (scarlet splashed with 
chocolate), and Calvin (palest pink, mottled 
deep rose) were among the more prominent 
of the many odd varieties of a similar type. 

A collection of blooms from Stuttgart, Ger- 
many, caused a mild interest, but included 
nothing of outstanding merit. 

Other fine representative groups of) 
were shown by Mr. Alfred Edwards, Ely, 
whose exhibit included a remarkable 
greenish-yellow seedling at present without 
a name, ‘Messrs. R. H. Bath, Ltd., Wisbech, 
Messrs. K. Velthuys and Co., Hillegom, 
Holland, who brought a fine collection of 
Dutch blooms, including Pink Perfection, 
which makes a magnificent splash of colour 
when shown in quantity, and Messrs. Lowe 
and Gibson, Crawley Down. In the com- 
petitive classes for Gladioli there were many 
‘magnificent blooms of all the popular varie- 
ties, but little of special interest to the casuai 
observer. The Foremarke Cup for 20 spikes 
was deservedly won by Mr. D. Whitlaw, the 
stationmaster of Laurencekirk. The blooms 
were as near perfection as one could wish, 
and considering they tad travelled some 
hundreds of miles, their condition was really 
remarkable. 

Several fine groups of herbaceous flowers 
were shown. Messrs. Amos Perry, Enfield, 
brought a lovely collection of mixed flowers, 
which included a new ‘Helenium, Mrs. Brad- 
shaw, a deep brown variety. Kniphofias, 
Coreopsis, Lythrums, and many other fine 
subjects were shown in perfect form and 
condition. 

Messrs. T. Carlile, Twyford, brought a nice 
wollection of Delphiniums—rather unusual 
for \September—while Messrs. Ladhams, 
Southampton, made a special feature of the 
scarlet and pink Lobelias. Michaelmas 
Daisies, Heleniums, Pentstemons, and many 
other good things were well shown: by Mr. 
F..G. Wood, Ashtead, and a splendid colle-- 
tion of cut sprays of flowering and fruiting 
shrubs from Messrs. \Cheal and Sons, Craw- 
levy, made a delightful and most interesting 
exhibit. ¢ 

Carnations in all their usual splendour 
came from Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., 
Enfield, Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, 
and Engelmann, of Saffron Walden. 

Messrs. K. Luxford. and Co., Harlow, 
brought a touch of autumn to the show in 
the form of a fine group of early Chrysanthe- 
mums, ‘which were much admired, and a 


Gladioli 


small and very free-flowering outdoor bronze 


Chrysanthemum named Phoenix was ex- 


hibited by Messrs. Scott and Wickham, 
Witley, Surrey. A-pretty group of the coral- 
red Nerine Fothergilli major was shown by 
Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, together with a 
group of cut Streptocarpus blooms. 

Reamsbottom’s wonderful Anemones, the 
hardy blue Scabious so regularly shown by 
Messrs. Isaac House and Sons, and a collec- 
tion of Phlox from Messrs. Rich and Co., 
Bath, were other interesting features. 

From the gardens of Mrs. ‘Reed, at Devizes 
Castle, came a fine collection of Grapes. 
Tempting bunches of Alicante, Mrs. Prince, 
Ryton Muscat, Appley Towers, Madresfield 
Court, Muscat of Alexandria, and several 
other varieties were shown in perfect condi- 
tion. 

Messrs. Daniels Bros., Norwich, 
brought their magnificent Black Currant, 
Daniel’s September, which, if one can judge 
by its show standard, ought to’ become a 
great favourite as a late variety. Several 
fine dishes of Apples and Pears were also in- 
cluded in this exhibit. 

Special mention should be made of a new 
strain of Dahlias shown by Mr. Cobb, of 
Reading. Some of the novelties had purple 
foliage and dark, wiry stems, and a few 
varieties have black-centred flowers, which 
were unique, 


London District ‘Mflotments and 
Gardens Show 


HE above annual show was again 
"T essiesslly held on Friday and Saturday, 

September 5th and 6th, at the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall. This show is 
held under the auspices of the National 
Union of Allotment Holders, ithe Vacant 
Land Cultivation Society, the London Gar- 
dens Guild, and the Worshipful Company of 
Gardeners, with the object of promoting and 
encouraging the better cultivation of allot- 


.ments and gardens in the London area, and 


has become an important event and a great 
annual gathering of the allotment clans. 

On this occasion the show was officially 
opened by His Worship the Mayor of 
Paddington, supported by Col. Sir John 
Young, of the Worshipful Company of Gar- 
deners, and under the chairmanship of 
Alderman Berry, of Beckenham, a great and 
untiring worker for the allotment movement. 

The quality of the exhibits was everywhere 
well above the average, and proved that the 
soil’ of Greater London is capable of pro- 
ducing the very best. Entries were exceed- 
ingly numerous and competition very keen, 
and in some of the classes, such as Carrots, 
Potatoes, and Beets, where the entries ran 
into hundreds, nearly all approaching per- 
fection, the judges found themselves faced 
with some extraordinarily difficult problems. 

In the group vegetable collections the 
challenge cup went to the Edmonton Allot- 
ments Association, Abbey Wiood Association, 
the original winners, being subsequently dis- 
qualified for including 13 kinds of vegetables 
instead of the stipulated 12. The Well Hall 
Society came first with Potatoes and the 
Hampton Allotment Society were successful 
in many of the competitions. 

In addition to the vegetables classes for 
flowers were included, and brought some de- 


lightful exhibits, particularly i in the class for , 


table decorations, the first prize-winner being 
Mrs, .R.) FewS: Harris, Friern Barnet, for a 
decorative scheme carried out with Sweet 
Peas with charming effeot. 


A fine educational exhibit was provided by , 


the Royal Horticultural ‘Society and the 
Middlesex County Council, consisting chiefly 


again’ 


Roses unsatisfactory 


Small maggots in *soil 


About Carnations and Lilac 


sulphide of ’ potassium and dissolve thalf a 


* necessary. 


Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution 


. Wales has promised ito preside at the 79th 








September 13, 19 
of bottled fruits and vegetables, and a com-_ 
plete series of models of insect pests an 
diseases. ¥ 

An interesting exhibit from the Baldwi 
Apiary, Bromley, Kent, included living bees, 
honey, and the various bee-keeping ap- 
pliances, and came in for Considerable at- 
tention. | 

There were also classes me honey, jamie 
bread, and cakes, the first prize for cakes’ 
going to Mrs. T. B. Harle, of Wall Hall, for 
a most tempting-looking specimen. 


Trade exhibits included collections °§ 








Potatoes, manures, insecticides, and displays 
of Gladioli and Anemones by Messrs. Burfoot 
and Sons, Kingston, Sussex, and Messrs, 
Reamsbottom and Co. , West Drayton. 4 
their 


The organising committee, with 
energetic secretary, Mr. Davis, of the 
Edmonton Society, are to be congratulated on 
the arrangement of a very excellent show. — 

C. H. MIDDLETON. © 

Fox Hall, Baker Street, Enfield. : 

; 
Answers to Correspondents ; 
3 


(R. G., Leytonstone).—Rose Duke of 
Edinburgh would not prove unsatisfactory if 
the plant was in normal health., The soil 
may be the cause of the buds not opening 
properly. Artificial manures would not make 
matters better. Carefully lift and replant 
the bush in November in fresh soil, and<in 
another border if convenient. Use good 
loam and rotted manure. But the plant is a 
very old one, and a young specimen should 
ibe preferred "i the roots of the old one, om 
being lifted, are in a bad state. 



























(Miss T. S., Bucks).—The small whitel 
maggots are the result of some decaying 
matter in the soil, and are not harmful to the 
plants. A short exposure, only, is sufficient 
to kill them. Place a handful of lime in a 
gallon of water and, when the liquid is clear, 
water the plants with it. A teaspoonful of 
nitrate of soda in 2 gallons of water would, 
if applied to the soil, also destroy the 
maggots. A sprinkling of sanitas powder on 
the soil and watered in with clear water will 
kill the pests. But the latter are not vere 
harmful in your case. 


(F. A. S., East Croydon).—Procure i 


ounce in a gallon of water. Thoroughl 

syringe the leaves, or dip them in the liquid, 
which would be better. This treatment will 
destroy the rust. Two applications may be 
You would not succeed in raising 
the double Lilac from seeds ripened on you 
own tree. They may be propagated by buds 
or grafts on the Ash stock. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


D. G. Purdie, Glasgow.—Bulb and nursery 
catalogue. 
Sution and Sons, Reading.—Bulbs. 
EH. P. Dixon and Sons, Hull.—Bulbs. 
Trumps, Ltd., Barnstaple.—Bulbs. i” 
Frank Cant and Co. ., Colchester.—Roses, 
W. Drummond and-Sons, Dublin.—Bulbs 


We are asked to state that the Prince ‘of 


A 


annual dinner on November 25th. It 
hoped that gardeners will rally round His 
Royal Highness on this occasion, and that 
the response in the way of donations will be 
a PHBIPEL one. q 
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“Gardening Illustrated” 
Medal Winners 


_ ApoyneE ‘HorticutturaL Society: Mr. 
- William Morrison (third year), vegetables. 
-_ Bancnory HorricurruraL Society: Mr. 
_W. Thain, highest points (amateurs). 
BexuiLt (OLD Town) Flower SuHow: Mr. 
Pannett (gardener to Mrs. Evans), Sweet 
S Peas. 
} BirKeNnHEAD  HorvicutTuran 
} Alderman F. Naylor, 
} section). 
} SBrruincuam Posr Orrick HorticuLTurRAL 
“Society: Mr. F. Anderson, highest points. 
BIsHop MIDDLEHAM HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. T, Curbgson, highest points. 
_ Bourton - ON - THE -.Hitt HorvicuLTuRAL 
} Society : Mr. Arthur Newbury, vegetables. 
BRADFORD Moor Horricutturat Society : 
Mr. Geo. Spencer, highest points. 
CARNFORTH GARDENERS’ “ASSOCIATION: Mr. 
'T. O. Walker, best hand bouquet. 
| CHEPSTOW District HORTICULTURAL 
Society: Mr. A. Edwards (gardener to Mrs. 
} Pegler), highest points. 
_ Crayton HorticurruraL Suow: 
Ecclestone, Sweet Peas. 
Cotne HorticutturaL Society: Mr. Geo. 
“Dunn, vegetables. 
{| Dunpar Horticutturar Society : Mr. Geo. 
Barnett, highest points. 
DUNFERMLINE HorvicuLturaAL Society: 
} Mr. Hugh Livingston, vases cut flowers, 
- Four Oaks anp District HorticuLturaL 
‘Society: Mr. H. Griffen, second . place 
‘points. 
FUNTINGTON AND West Stoke Horticur- 
TuRAL Society: Mr. G. Hulbert (gardener to 
‘Mrs. E. M. Scott), collection of fruit. 
_ Hayes and Hariincton HorricurturaL 
Society: Mr. H. F. Nesling, vegetables. 
HELENSBURGH AND GaARELOCH  Horti- 
CULTURAL Society: Mr. John Smith, Sweet 
} Peas. 
_ HicHianp Horricutturar Society :\ Mr. J. 
Annand (second vear), Sweet Peas. 
§| HicHrietps and District GARDENING 
} Society * Mr. L. Sprigg, vases of flowers. 
Hockrey Heatnu HorticurturaL Society: 
Mr. W. Hodson, collection of annuals, 
Hook Wit WarsasH Horticutturat 
| Society: Mr. W. J. Bowman, vegetables. 


SOCIETY : 
most prizes (allotment 


Mr. J. 


_ Kiitxkenny Horticutturat Society: Mr. 
| H. B. Magowan, Sweet Peas. 
_ Maryxirk and Lociz-Pert Horricut- 


TURAL Society: Mr. J. G. Gordon, highest 
points. 
) MrppLETON 
highest points. 
§ Mitncavie Horticurturat Society: Mr. 
John Currie, highest points. 
Moston’ HorricutturaL 
#6. Abson, Gladioli. 
Nantwicu Frorat Assocration : 
Astbury, four buttonhole bouquets. 
_Newvanpd Horticutturar Socirty: Mr. E. 
unter, Onions, 
| Peover Flower SHow: Mr. E. Thomas, 
Phighest points. 
} Port Grascow HorrticurturaL Society: 
Mr. W. G. Griffin, Sweet Peas. 
_ Portwittiam | HorrticuLTurat 
}Mr. R. Thomson, highest points. 
} Poutner Flower Suow: Mr. A. Palmer, 
} vegetables (second vear). 
SANDHURST HorticutturaL Society: Mr. 
°. Hoskyns, Potatoes. : 
“Suitpon) HorticutturaL Society: 
J. T. Ingram, highest points 
| SurresHeaD Frokat aNp HorricuLTuraL 
Society: Mr. G. Gregg, highest points. 
| Stoke Freminc HorticutTurat Society : 
Mr. R. L. Newman, highest points. 
_Uprerwarp Horticutturat Society: Mr. 


ohn Tennant, highest points. : 
i 
| 


SHOW: Mr. “°C... Mather, 


Society: Mr. 


Mr. H. 


SOCIETY : 





Mr. 


x) 
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| VALE Of LEVEN HorricuLtturAL Society: 
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NAMING FRUIT 


WE READILY UNDERTAKE THIS 
SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 
Free of Charge 
Several specimens in different stages 


of colour and size of the same. variety 
greatly assist in determination. 


Single, unripe, or deformed specimens 
are difficult to name. 


Do not send more than four varieties 
at a time, : 
Specimens for naming should be sent :— 


The Editor, ‘* GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” 
8, Bouverie St., London, £.C.4 





CARRIAGE 
PAID 











: Canteen Huts ADrat 
Greenhouses from £7126 from £450 Poultry Houses, 
New Large Illustrated Catalogue No. 3, Post Free. from 35/- 


T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy Street, London, W.C. 2 









THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 

Bo ALL HAND MADE. 

i<eea\ ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
: AND BULB BOWLS 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” quotations, or write for 
Price List—FREE, 
RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham 







ke Gate 
i MONDAY. WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY at f 


67 68. Cheapside. London. £.C.2. 
Write for Catalogues - Phonecity 3856 ¥ 





HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATH, E.C. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


ANOTHER BIC SUCCESS. 
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Shad Thames, London, S.E. 1 

















WEED DESTROYER 


1 gallon + 6/« (1 gallon to 60 gallons water). 
WEEDOL (Powder Weed Killer), 
PESTICIDE & ANTIPEST, for Fruit Trees. 
MORRIS, LITTLE & SON, LTD., DONCASTER, Eng. 


















Payi ngQinls 
about 


“STOURBRIDGE 
- Greenhouse Boilers. 








Nothing to get 
out of order 








Write at once for reduced price list 
_ to sole makers. ‘Address Dept. H, 











NOW 





is the time to install 


\e wie HEATING APPARATUS 

eoeteme| THE DENNIS," 

Mucrvcvaas y) =) PARK,” AND 
“VICTOR ” 


have proved to be most 
EFFECTIVE AND RELIABLE 


Ht iW Illustrated Price Lists free. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, LTD. 


Dennis Iron Works——-—_—STOURBRIDGE 


CHELSEA SHOW 1924 


Award of Merit Tulips. 
‘S AMBER” ie au doz. 10/- 
‘*PRINCE OF ORANGE”... _,,_  4/- 
Shown by THE WELSH BULB FIELDS, 
sT. ASA PEr 


i 
iG 











List on application. 










CLEARING LAND FOR BUILDING. 


Fruit Trees, Fruit Bushes, Raspberries, Honeysuckles, 
Strawberries, Privet, Shrubs, Avenue Trees, Herbs, Rambler, 
Bush and Standard Roses. Exceptionally well-grown, 
healthy stock. Send for half-price catalogue—it will pay you. 


FRANK RICE, F.R.H.S. 


Arbury Nurseries, Cambridge. 








Large Coke is wasted in 
small boilers re 
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Halve your coke bill by 
using a 


“SENTRY 
COKE CRUSHER” © 


which will break 35 lbs. of coke to @ 

the proper size for greenhouse or 

domestic boilers in fifteen minutes. 

Price 25/s, delivered free, from 
your Ironmonger or from 


WOOD, RUSSELL & Co. 
34, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1 











F you are a new reader of 


GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED 


and are interested in its 
pages, please fill up the 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest 
Newsagent or Bookstall : 





Please deliver 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


(Two Pence Weekly) 
Till Further Notice 


PR 0 ile (a9 eh see Soeeee ARTE APPLE ETT: eae rer 





AAPES ER Cre ci Fe ieee cere nea 


Should you prefer to receive copies by 
post it will be necessary to send the form 
to the Manager, ‘‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, with 
remittance for 13/- to cover twelve 
months’ copies. 
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—A. TURRELL & SONS 


FOR EVERYTHING IN PORTABLE BUILDINGS, GREENHOUSES, & RUSTIC 


COMPARE OUR SPECIFICATIONS & PRICES WITH OTHER MAKERS. 


RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 18 


This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance. 
Rustic material is 
barked off, stained 
and varnished. 
House fitted with 
hollow bottom, seat 
at back. All stained 
and varnished in- 
side and out. Roof 
painted. 

Supplied from 
stock in following 
sizes :— 


£ 8. 
410 
7 0 


















BOXES: 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. 

Strongly made. Treated inside and 

out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour, 
Inside measurements given. 


12 in. square AS 4/9 each, 12 doz. only to clear. 
15 in. square ct 5/6 ,, 7 doz. only to clear. 
18 in. square a 6/6 ,, 8 doz. only to clear. 


3 doz. only to clear. 


21 in. square A: 8/6 ,, 
A 4 doz. only to clear» 


24 in. square 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR 
FORCING HOUSE 


This is a cheap form 
of Growing House. It 
is well made in sec- 
tions, good tongued 
and grooved boards 
on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side 
of doorway, good lock 
and key for door, all 
necessary ironwork 
for Ventilators, with 
glass 21 oz. for glazing. The woodwork is painted one good 
coat, plainly marked for re-erection. 





Lgh. Wdh. Hgt. Lgh. Wah. Hgt. 
fto sft ft.ins .£ 8.4 d- TG... ote weevils) yoo aBe wos 
7 6 “770 .b 1856 Ey 6h) 0 168090 
8 5 ff al) 615 6 20 10 9 0 23 5 6 
9 6 7 0 717 0 ay St) 9 0 29 6 O 
107? SU sore Ou. 8 50 10 9 0 5512 6 
12 8 8 0 12 46 


‘GARDEN BARROW 


with detachable 
top 


Made from best 1-in. 
Elm, with Oak legs 
and Ash wheel. Well 
braced up, as illustra- 
tion. Painted 2 coats. 
24 only to clear. 


Price - £2 00 


Complete with Top, 
as above, 7/6 extra. 





SPAN-ROOF 


AMATEUR 
GREENHOUSE 


These Greenhouses na! 3 


are made specially , ‘ ‘ 
Sus 
A 
ALI 


for Amateurs, at a re 
FY WW ep 
maee 













nominal figure, 
thereby coming 
within the reach of 
those who require a 
strong, but not ex- 
pensive structure. 
Can be erected by * 
any handyman ina 
few hours. The framework is substantially constructed of 
Red Deal, the lower part being filled in with good sound 
tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of 
good oil colour. 
Supplied with all necessary ironwork and stages for each 
side of house. Complete with 21 oz. glass for glazing. 

t. 


Hegt. 
Lgh. Wdh. to Price Lgh. Wdh. to Price 
eaves. eaves. 
Tos wits, bainse soy le ft.) tet tbaneemae, ha 
7 & 40 660 15) -9-- 580° 17 200 
BON deny | Leet Ry Se yi J 20°10. 5 6 ~9414 0 
9 6 4 0 8 40 25 10 5 6 3012 6 
10)" 27 os be 8 18-0 S02 12) 5 6%> 39.19) O 
19.8 -.46 10." 12°17. 10 





of Rustic Fencing, complete with posts. 
room wanted. 


RUSTIC SHELTER 
> “ae No. 61 


Constructed of 
tongued and grooved 
matching for walls. 
Window openings as 
illustrated. Fitted 
hollow - bottomed 
seat at back. Strong 
floor; roof covered 
matching and good 
felt. Simply bolts 
together on arrival. 


A) Bolts supplied. 
eos. 6.0: 
5ft,.x3ft. .. 410 0 9ft.x6ft. .. 9 5 O 
6ft.x4ft. .. 515 0 1l0ft;x6ft.... 110 0 
7 ft. x 5 ft. 710 0 12 ft. x 6 ft. 13 26 


RUSTIC FENCING 
Special Offer of 800 Panels 


Must be cleared— 







Gates to match, 3ft. 


Price per wide, complete ,j 
Panels. Length. Height. Panel. with fittings. _ 
DION SS Sei en Atte. 6/6 .. 10/6 ». 22 8 
150 8fit..... Sit. 12/6 ae 146 
180 Siftimenea bs 17/6 18/6) 
100° .. ~-S8ft.  .. ybEbF.< 24/- 22/6 
1607500 7eittemas ma tts 30'- 30/- 


We strongly advise you to order this line early as same 
cannot be repeated when stock is cleared. 


RUSTIC 
SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 21 


(Hexagon.) 
This House is artistically de- 


signed. Fitted with seat at 
Back. Constructed of well- 


seasoned tongued and grooved 
boards. Roof of good feather 
edge boards, outside painted red. 
Rusticated with peeled wood, 
and whole of house stained 
and varnished inside and out. 


Angle to angle. To eaves, fe Beds 
5 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. os 8 10 0 
6 ft. 6 ft. 9 
6 ft. 6 in 6 ft. 11 11 0 
£6: 6 ft. 13 10 0 


SUBURBIA POULTRY HOUSE 
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in. planed, tongued, and 
Fitted with up-and- 


Constructed of best quality 3 
grooved matching on strong frame. 
down ventilating shutter over galvanized wire netting. 


Made in sections, easy for erection. Roof of tonguedand 
grooved boards, covered with bitumen felt. Outside painted 
Rotproof. 


Length. Width. Height. Price. Floor extra, 
ft. in. ft, in. Eb. saxty OG Baga. £ 8. da. 
ee) 4 0 4-0 118 6 10 0 
70 5. 10 4 0 3-3-0 15 0 
5.0 6,50 5. 0 4 50 100 








SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


RUSTIC ROSE 
PILLAR: 


Natural state 


With bark 
off, stained 
and 
varnished, 
gis each, 





HEXAGON 
PIGEON COTE 


Very ornamental in gardens. Well made 
from good materials, stained and var- 
nished, Complete with rusticated pole. 


5 only to clear at 


£2 17 6G each. 


, - 





Made from special 
hard Rustic material, 
i\.4, stained and varnished. 


Se 4ft. x 2 ft. 
i £2 10 
Me 


Ae 


0 each. 






A. TURREL 


GARDEN FRAME 


Made of best 1-inch 
tongued and grooved 
boards; have neces- 
sary parting pieces 
and runners for 





Lights, which are 
2in. by 2 in. and 
fitted with iron = 
handle. Glazed with 5 
21-0z. glass and all woodwork painted two coats. 

Gt Bax dy ows. Oe 
4x 3ft... .. .. 1 7 0[12x6ft... 3lights.. 5 0 0 
6 xed fey ee DT OG x Getta a Gu ae. 
6x 4ft...2lights.. 2 7 6/20x6ft...5 ,, 710 0 
8 x 6ft..:2)*,,. « 8 10: O24 x 6£0 bor ne ee 





DO NOT PAY HIGH PRICES 
for your frames made from 1}-in. boards. We can supply at 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1}-in. tongued 
and grooved best quality boards, complete as above. 


Land: 2&8. Ad 
4x 3ft... °.. '.. 110 0|12x6ft...3lights.. 510 0 
Grad Se Se (S28 SO 16 Gees 521) ake toe Oo 
6x4- ..2lights.. 214 0)20x6 «5-5 .. 8 8 0 
Sax 6: 212) 3 ah. 6) 24 0 oe ROE eG 





Compare these prices with other makers 


RUSTIC 
FLOWER 
STAND 


Stained & varnished. 








Well made from selected ah 


material. Innatural wood. Tins SRR RS: 

4ft., 9/63 5ft., 14/6; AERNO 

6 ft., 18/6. SAPP DIOS “as 

If with bark taken off, SSS tM 
W/L = i 

y 


—— 


mH 


stained and varnished, \cesuacesouswuesees|| : 


4ft., 14/6; 5 ft., 18/6; v= Sif 
6ft.,24/-each. . 








3 ft. long, 17/6 each, — 
4ft. long, 21/6 each. — 


St ae lus. aA Sl thet aE wh rt nr in 
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HERE is no doubt that a great deal of 

confusion exists in the minds of gar- 
deners as to their right to remove trees 
ind bushes from their gardens when they are 
‘under notice to quit. Tio put the matter quite 
peeinly, you have no legal right whatever to 
: 


remove any trees or bushes from a garden 
‘of which you are the tenant, whether you are 
inder notice to quit or not, unless your gar- 
nis an allotment garden within the mean- 
g of the Allotments Act, or a market gar- 
den within the meaning of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. In a case which was decided 
Jin 1833 it was held that a tenant at the end 
)of his tenancy had no right to remove even 
‘a Box border that he had planted. It has 
been laid down in other cases that a tenant 
as no right to cut down fruit-trees, or a 
jhedge, or to plough up Strawberry beds—in 
short, to do anything that tends to lessen the 
value of the land he is occupying, or, more 
mecely, to “‘ commit waste.’’ This rule 
of law bears very ‘hardly on many tenants 
When they are compelled by notice to leave 
their gardens and leave behind, for instance, 
valuable Rose-trees, but it has been enforced 
emery times that its accuracy cannot be 
disputed. 
A tenant, however, 
vill do well to remem- 
yer- this: There are 
‘ew landlords who will 
undertake an  expen- 
‘ive Iawsuit merely for 
-sake of restraining 
> removal of a few 
es and bushes by 
tenants, and, 
speaking, 
are allowed 
) remove them with 
Mpunity, but they do 


| | 


action: brought 
nst them ~° for 
It is seldom 
-a_landlord will 
ervene unless. the 
nt’s removal of 
has 


- of the property. 
1 general rule of 
W is in many cases 
Miably hard on 
its, and instances 
injustice often 
but it should 
ot be forgotten that 


ht 


“ 


partly as a garden. 
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Flowers, about... ... 583 
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the tenant plants the‘trees with his eyes open 
and at his own risk. There is nothing to 
prevent a clause being incorporated in a 
tenancy «agreement whereby the landlord 
agrees that when the tenancy ends the tenant 
shall have the right to remove such trees as 
he may have planted during the tenancy. 
ALLOTMENT AND MARKET GARDENS.—As_ I 
have stated above, there are special statutory 
provisions relating to allotment and market 
gardens. These were énacted with the ob- 
ject of encouraging trade and inducing allot- 
ment holders to cultivate fruit. An allot- 
ment garden must not exceed 4o poles in 
extent, and must be cultivated by the tenant 
to produce crops for himself and his family. 
An allotment must not exceed 2 acres in 
extent and must be cultivated by a tenant as 
a farm or garden, or partly as a farm ahd 
The tenants of allot- 
ment gardens have the right jto remove at the 
end of their tenancy all fruit-trees and fruit 
bushes planted by them at their own expense. 
The trees and bushes must be removed before 
the tenancy ends, and in such a manner that 
no damage is done to the land. With regard 
to market gardens, the tenant ‘has the right 
to remove before the end of his tenancy all 





Magnolia Watsoni 
Flowers ivory white with conspicuous crimson anthers 


(See page 570) 
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Removing Trees and Bushes 


Specially written in response to legal points that are constantly being raised by readers 


fruit-trees and fruit bushes planted by him 
in the garden for the purposes of his trade, 
but not if they are permanently set out. 

TrEES.—At various times the courts have 
been called upon to decide some very pretity 
problems with regard to trees. Many people 
have a penchant for planting Yew-trees. If 
you are one of these people, take especial 
care not to plant a Yew-tree where it is likely 
to. grow and overhang a garden or field be- 
longing to a neighbour. Yew and other 
poisonous trees seem to have a_ peculiar 
fascination for cattle and horses, and there 
are numerous instances in which the owners 
of such trees have been compelled to pay 
heavy damages for cattle, etc., that have died 
after eating the poisonous leaves. If 
branches of a tree belonging to somebody 
else overhang your garden you are entitled to 
lop them off, but, curiously enough, if the 
fact of ithe overhanging is not causing any 
actual damage to your garden there seems to 
be no method by which you can compel the 
owner of the tree to trim back the branches 
himself, 

PorIsoNous sPRAyS.—In these days of in- 
tensive cultivation much greater use is made 
of sprays than was the case in days of old. 
It is, perhaps, inevit- 
able that most of these 
sprays. should he 
poisonous, and a case 
that was recently 
brought to my notice 
shows how careful one 
should be when using 
them. A spray con- 
taining a small _per- 
centage of arsenate of 
lead was used in con- 
nection with some 
fruit-trees that grew 
by the side of a field 
into which horses were 
turned every evening 
for grazing purposes. 
During the spraying a 
little of the spray was 
blown into the field, 
and a few days later 
three of the neigh- 
bour’s horses had died, 
and the unfortunate 
owner of the fruit- 
trees was compelled to 
pay heavy damages as 
compensation for the 
loss that the neighbour 
had _ sustained. It 


570 


should be noticed that it was not alleged 
that the spraying had been done carelessly in 
any way, but, negligence or no negligence, 
the person who was using it was held liable 
for the damage it had caused. 

CHARLES GREENWOOD. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Magnolia Watsoni 

OR some years this handsome Magnolia 

has been very scarce, but it is now more 

easily obtained. The ivory-white flowers 
are each about 5 inches across, with a con- 
spicuous tuft of crimson anthers which stand 
out in bold contrast to the white petals. 
The flowers, which are very  sweetly- 
scented, bear some resemblance to those of 
Magnolia parviflora, but both the flowers 
and leaves of M. Watsoni are much larger. 
Both species flower at the same time in June. 
The blooms here illustrated were grown by 
Mr. T. H. Lowinsky, Tittenhurst, Sunning- 
hill, Berks. It is apparently quite hardy. 


Small Peony-flowered Dahlia Dazzle 
"This new small Paeony-flowered Dahlia is 
most aptly named. There are many most 
brilliantly-coloured, small-flowered Dahlias 
of this type, but in my judgment none that 
equals this variety for charm of form and 
brilliance of colouring. Mr. J. T. Wesf, the 
raiser of this beautiful novelty, thinks a great 
deal of it, and his opinion of its worth is quite 
justified. The flowers are produced on long, 
erect, wiry stems, and in a cut state are 
highly decorative. At the present time with 
me the plants are dwarf and erect, with deep 
bronzy foliage cut in pleasing fashion. The 
colour of the flowers is a rich tone of dazzling 
scarlet, quite equal in colour to the well- 

known Paul Crampel Zonal Pelargonium. 

D, B. CRANE. 


Dahlias in St. James’s Park 


A number of references have appeared in 
recent issues on the excellence of\Dahlias in 
London parks, but so far no mention has 
been made of the wonderful display in St. 
James’s Park. The Dahlias we have in mind 
are growing by the Bird Cage Walk. The 
flowers are arranged in a deep mass. from 
front to back. Among the varieties which 
are attracting special attention are Tiger and 
Union Jack, two brilliant collarettes. Of the 
large decorative Dahlias special mention 
should be given to Fireman, a glowing scar- 
let, and Eveque, a deep mauve. Other 
varieties worthy of special mention are Love- 
light and Clematis, both of which are illus- 
trated and described in this week’s issue. 
Purple Robe is also exceedingly good. Of 
the Pompons, the little Beeswing (amber and 
crimson) is attracting the attention of 
visitors, 


Veronica canescens 

This is one of the smallest of the Speed- 
wells, being scarcely 1} inches in height. It 
forms a dense matted carpet and at the pre- 
sent time is covered with flowers of the palest 
blue. It is a native of South Island, New 
Zealand, where it is usually found on the 
dried-up margins of lakes and pools. The 
flowers are large for the size of the plant. 

BoM: 

Scabiosa Columbaria var. rosea 

A small circular bed of this fine plant is one 
of the attractions at Kew at the present time. 
The flowers are almost as large as those of 
the Caucasian Scabious, and are borne ‘on 
elegant stiff stems 2 feet in height. It comes 
from South Africa and is a distinct and 
. beautiful Scabious, which, if it proves to be 
hardy, will be much sought after by hardy 
plantsmen, as there is no other Scab‘ous of 
this colour and size among. the perennial 
species. E. MARKHAM. 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 


not responsible for the views 


Davidia involucrata 

ITH ‘reference to ‘ Davidia  in- 

volucrata,”’ introduced by Mr. E. H. 

Wilson, I think that I was one of the 
first to unpack the first case that arrived in 
England, at Messrs. James Velitch and Sons, 
Coombe Wood, Kingston Hill. Mr. G. 
Harrow was, I believe, the first to see it in 
bloom in the trial ground at Coombe Wood, 
Kingston Hill, which, I believe, was in May, 
1911, the first time flowering in England. 
am sending you a photograph of the flower, 
which was taken that time. E. SPARKES. 


Ate Antirrhinums annuals? 


In the correct botanical sense there is no 
such thing as an annual Antirrhinum. An 
annual is any plant that grows, sets seeds, 
and dies in the first year. Man, however, by 





The flower head of Davidia is enclosed 
in two large white hooded bracts. 


the adventitious aid of greenhouses and 
warm frames, etc.,, has overcome this diffi- 
culty, and now nearly all annuals can be 
made to pass through the winter in plant 
form. The modern Antirrhinum as now. 
seen in our gardens was probably evolved 
‘from the old Snapdragon. Hooker, in his 
‘“ Students’ Flora,’’ mentions two species, 
Antirrhinum orontium and A. majus, and it 
is from the latter that the modern race has 
sprang, and the plant is certainly a perennial. 
A bed of modern Antirrhinums, however, left 
exposed to the northern winter would, for 
the most part, die out, so weak has the plant 
become under cultivation. It would,.there- 
fore, appear that the Antirrhinum was origin- 
ally a perennial, but under cultivation and 
without protection it has now become an 
annual. Probably in the-early ages of the 
world, in the northern areas at least, many 
of our native perennials were then annuals, 
as only in this way could they have survived 
the extreme cold. A. J. Davis. 

[This subject has evoked considerable 
interest and brought forth thoughtful letters 
which, however, go to show the difficulty of 
securing unanimity in these matters. . Con- 
sensus of opinion favours their retention as 
perennials for exhibition purposes, and with 
this view we concur.—ED.] 
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expressed by correspondents. 


What is a spray of Sweet Peas? 

The Lowton and District Horticultural 
Society’s Schedule says, ‘‘'Sweet Peas 
six vases, six varieties, six sprays, and own” 
foliage.’ The night before the show I 
selected what-I thought 36 sprays. I cut 
them about 2 inches below the topmost fully-— 
expanded bloom leaving two unexpanded 
buds above them, and during the night some> 
of the buds opened. As was away on busi- 
ness my wife staged them. Some of the 
Committee complained, saying that there” 
were too many flowers, that the judge would) 
disqualify them, and they would stage them 
for her. They took all the flowers off except) 
one 6n each spray, also the buds and some 
of the foliage, leaving in some instances a 
flower with no foliage. I was awarded 
second prize; the objector got first with less 
foliage, j..G. Lag 

(For exhibition purposes a spray of Sweet 
Peas is the flower scape or stem alone; n 
portion of main or lateral growth must be 
attached. The ‘‘ own foliage,” t.e., Sweet 
Pea foliage, added must not carry flowers 
or flower-buds. The judges would ‘have been 
correct in disqualifying the exhibit you de= 
scribe, but the officials exceeded their rights 
in stripping the growths, though on your ow 4 
showing they acted with the kindliest inten= 
tions in doing so.—Ep.] 


Rambler Roses . 
I have read with much interest the al 
note by ‘* Phoenix,” in GARDENING ILL 
TRATED of September 13th (p. 555), on t 
above subject. In view of his kindly remark 
concerning my humble note on the same su 
ject in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of August 9 
(p. 483), may I be permitted, please, to 0 
a few further remarks? I wrote as a novic 
in Rose culture, and do still, although n 
dealing with ‘‘ all manner of Roses’ pr 
fessionally. When working as gardener 1 
a well-known Surrey garden we made a re 
lar thabit of thinning out and relaying ow 
Rambler Roses directly after flowering, witk 
mixed results. In the Midland garden 
ferred to in my note on p. 483 (August 
force of circumstances left me no alternative 
to carrying out this work somewhat late 
The results were astoundingly successful 
‘« Phoenix’ (evidently a fellow-countryman 
has explained this satisfactorily in his article 
but readers will, perhaps, pardon me if 
erroneously jumped to the conclusion that th 
best time for thinning and relaying w 
‘after the leaves ‘had fallen,’ instead ¢ 
‘‘ immediately after flowering.” It has beer 
my custom ‘always to do a certain amount 0 
cutting out superfluous growths immediatel} 
after, or even during, the flowering season 
but the final thinning and relaying I s 
leave till-a Jater date, when one can 
better and judge better which growths to 
tain and which to cut out. The quality 
the flower-trusses in the following yea 
left nothing to be desired, and my exper 
has been gained in several gardens in d 
ent English counties. I am now worki 
Cornwall and sstill following out my 
ideas (experimentally). On p. 564 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of September 
there appears another note on Ramble 
Roses, by Mr. A. J. Pope, with which I en 
tirely agree, where the \says, ‘‘ no hard-ane 
fast rule can well be laid down, for 
character and strength of the variety must > 
given due consideration.’ Let those who @ 
interested try both methods in their own { 
dens and judge of the results for themsel 
** Phoenix,” of course, hits the nail on 
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head when the says, ‘‘ To get the maximum 
wealth of bloom off each shoot it must be 
» allowed to exhaust its seasonal energy by 
_ growing unchecked ‘to the limit of its annual 


» the base of the plant or as an extension from 
an old rod 20. feet or more long.” To leave 
the thinning out and relaying till March, 
however, is hardiy wise. Most gardeners 
_ have other things to think about at that busy 
_ season, E. A. SAUNDERS. 


My Furcrea gigantea flowering in Ireland 
_ Furcraea gigantea is now flowering in these 
"gardens. The plant is throwing up four 
_ spikes, and from the ground to the top. of 
_the ‘flower-stems is about 25 feet. I grew, 
this plant from a bulbil of a plant which 
flowered here 26 years ago. 

é : H. Hatrerr. 

_ Glanleam Gardens, Valencia, Ireland. 


{ _ Japonica 

ENCLOSE a photograph of a corner of 

my garden which contains plants that are 
nearly all natives of Japan. Although it 

is only a few feet in length, it contains some- 

it interest all the 


SATS 


thing which gives it .a special 
year through, 

_ In January the Chimonanthus fragrans 
“comes into blossom and fills the air with its 
“Scent. It is followed a few weeks later by 
“the Witch Hazel (Hamamelis japonica). In 
“March Forsvthia suspensa and Magnolia 
Pstellata are lovely, and continue to flower for 
“a month or more. In May Iris sibirica and 
orientalis begin to show colour, to be fol- 
towed in June by Iris Kempferi, Lilium 
davuricum, L. chalcedonicum, and Azalea 
Hinodegiri. In July and August Nymphza 
'pygmza blossoms in the tiny pool, and over 


at Ipomoea imperialis runs ‘over light 
“Bamboo canes to add beauty and colour to 


the picture. In September the white and 
pink flowered varieties of Anemone japonica 
and the noble Lilium auratum are at their 
dest. In October Funkia Fortunei gives 
‘us its pale mauve blossoms. Its glaucous 
blue foliage has for many months made a 
‘fine contrast to that of the deep red Acer 
‘Sanguineum near it, and this contrast is never 
“so fine as in the late autumn. The rich light 
green leaves and-deep purple stems of the 
Bamboo, Arundinaria Metaké, are graceful 
‘and pleasing at all times. Although not 
coming quite within view of our picture, 
Cydonia japonica is not far distant, and its 
Tich searlet flowers are, indeed, a treasure in 
the second month of the year. 

_ It would be a delightful idea to allot other 
small spaces to the growth of plants from 
South Africa, . North America, India, 
Palestine, and so on, respectively, but this is 
another story. If thus grouped together it 
Would make us realise what we owe to a 
rticular locality for the enrichment of our 
ardens, and give to all who see them a new 
terest. He Hew. 
East Herts. 


3 Slugs and snails 
From time to time we are favoured with 
1otes on how to deal with slugs, snails, 
woodlice, and other pests, after these have 
eady appeared as marauders in our gar- 
is. But why wait till they have so ap- 
red? The article published in GaRDENING 
USTRATED of August 16th, 1924 (page 505), 
very interesting. Slugs apparently have 
en very prevalent in most gardens this 
mmer, owing largely to the constant 
moisture, and the present writer has been 
Sked repeatedly what is the best way to get 
| of them. My answer is generally much 
_, Same (and most gardeners Will, I 
ink, agree), It is. just this: ‘Do 
wait for the slug to crawl out and 
your plants and seedlings, but destroy 
as a baby in the ground; for that 


growth, whether it starts as a leader from’ 
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is his home and that of his parents, too.’’ To 
this end it is hard to beat a good dressing of 
Vaporite or Kamforite ‘‘ H,” applied, accord- 
ing to instructions, before planting or sow- 


_ ing, as the case may be. My own experience 


is that a garden so treated, and otherwise 
properly cultivated, will be found mostly free 
of slugs, snails, woodlice, earwigs, and other 
troublesome pests at most seasons of the year. 
We are at the present moment busy treating 
our kitchen gardens here in the manner indi- 
cated, the soil having been found on closer 
examination to be full of tiny slugs and wood- 
lice, which first betrayed their presence most 
unexpectedly by eating off whole rows of 
seedlings in the open, much as if a plague of 
locusts had visited the gardens by night. The 
ground, I am told, has never before been 
treated, as we are now doing, with insecti- 
cides dug into the soil lightly (after cleaning) 
some three weeks or thereabouts before the 
ground is required for use. Sanitas powder, 
too, I have found most effective for dusting 
over and around such things as seedling Car- 
rots, Turnips, Lettuces, Cabbages, etc. This 
can be obtained in tins or in bulk (in wooden 


ay All 


or smudging the glass on the outside would 
have been useless in a season as this, and it 
is here that canvas, tiffany, and wood laths 
are invaluable, easily adjusted, and. as 
quickly dispensed with. Probably a day will 
come when some sort of glass will be intro- 
duced that will give a maximum of sun with- 
out.any fear of burning the foliage of the 
tenderest plant, but in the interval we must 
endeavour, as of yore, to counteract its in- 
fluence to mar our treasures, which it is apt 
to do if left unheeded from early March on- 
wards. In pits and frames much may be 
done in hardening the foliage of many plants 
by pulling back the lights during cloudy and 
rainless periods throughout the day and no 
strong winds blowing. prvi 
32, Wigtown Road, Eltham. 


Aconitum Lycoctonum (syn. A. 
Vulparia) 

I am pleased to see your contributor, 
“W.E. Th. I.,’ issue August 30th, page 528, 
speaking in favour of the Aconitums, with 
special reference to the above yellow- 
flowered species. I raised some plants of this 





A corner in a reader's garden in Hertfordshire 


kegs of 28 lbs. and upwards) through most 
chemists and horticultural sundriesmen, but 
not every gardener seems to know of this 
powder friend. I hold no brief for any 
advertising firm, but merely write of my own 
experiences as a gardener in various English 
counties. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
Carclew, Perran-ar-Worthal, Cornwall. 


Sun and shade 


Unfortunately the latter has been unneces- 
sary for any long period throughout the 
summer, yet sudden outbursts do much injury 
to soft, tender foliage and require watching 
for another few weeks, especially Cinerarias, 
Primulas, Calceolarias, and some of the more 
choice inmates of the stove, and I think it 
will be generally conceded that in such a 
‘““ catchy ’’ season as this, plants in glass- 
houses and frames are much more likely to 
get scorched under sudden spells of sun than 
they do in a bright summer. Nevertheless, 
the time of year is approaching when one 
must endeavour to harden them as much as 
possible by reducing to a minimum artificial 
shade, affording a little less each day, and 
admitting more fresh air to circulaté among 
the plants as circumstances allow. Painting 


from seeds about 18 years ago, and found it 
quite an interesting plant, and one which 
attracted the notice of a good many as being 
so distinct in colour from the other Monks- 
hoods, and also because of the narrow 
flowers referred to by your correspondent. 
I quite agree with ‘him, also, in his defence 
of the ‘Aconitums as garden plants.. Their 
poisonous properties are, I believe, greatly 
exaggerated, and how it is possible to mis- 
take the roots for those of a vegetable is diffi- 
cult to understand indeed. I remember dis- 
cussing the question of the narcotic effects of 
A. Napellus with a most able gardener, who 
informed me that he felt a peculiar sensation 
about the heart when tying up this plant in 
his garden. I have made numerous  in- 
quiries of others respecting \this, but have not 
heard it corroborated by anyone.  Person- 
ally, I have never experienced any such effect 
when working with Aconitums. As your 
correspondent suggests, however, it is easy to 
keep the Monkshoods out of the vegetable 
quarters and confine them to the flower gar- 
den. A. Lycoctonum may be commended to 
the notice of growers of hardy border flowers. 
I may add that it varies slightly in shade of 
yellow from seeds. S. ARNOTT. 
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Raspberry-planting 


HEN it is necessary to form a new 

plantation of Raspberries, the site in- 

tended for the purpose should, to en- 
able planting being effected this autumn, be 
prepared at once. In selecting a piece of 
ground for this purpose, a position that is 
sunny, well drained, and having a good depth 
of soil should have the preference when there 
is a choice of sites. The first condition must 
be complied with in any case, and as regards 
the second, matters can be remedied, when 
the subsoil is wet, by draining it.. In the 
third instance, should the good soil be of no 
great depth, and that beneath it of a heavy 
nature bordering on clay, marl, or limestone 
brash, then its condition must be 
ameliorated and rendered sufficiently fertile 
for the roots to work down into it by break- 
ing it up and incorporating with it such. sub- 
stances as old mortar, the accumulated 
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trenching. In the case of merely appro- 
priating a portion of the garden which has 
long been under cultivation and which has 
also at intervals been bastard trenched, 
nothing more than a good manuring of the 
plot is required. Whether little or much 
preliminary work is. necessary, it is good 
policy to carry it out now, so that the soil 
may have time to settle into place before the 
time to plant arrives, and thus avoid delay. 
As to the 

PLANTING, there are various ways of doing 
this, but the two most practical methods are 
first to plant the stools in rows 5 feet 
asunder, allowing a distance of 2 feet be- 
tween the stools, and to train the canes to a 
wire trellis some 5 feet in height; and, 
secondly, to plant the stools in groups of 
three, triangular fashion, 4 feet apart in’ the 
‘rows, the latter to be 5 feet asunder, and to 
tie the canes to stakes 5 feet high, one of 
which should be inserted in the centre of each 
group of stools. By the adoption of either 
‘system very heavy crops can, provided all 














sweepings of paths, roads, and drives, and 
the contents of the refuse heap, whether 
these have been charred by fire or merely 
allowed to lie and rot for a season or so. So 
long as it is either in an advanced stage of 
decomposition or quite decayed it does not 
signify, and a very liberal quantity indeed of 
it may be worked into the subsoil. _ For the 
top spit, well-rotted or old hotbed manure 
answers best. Sandy soils require an addi- 
tion of some description to make them more 
holding and retentive of moisture, such as 
well-decayed loam, the contents of.old Vine 
or Peach borders, and in extreme cases it is 
permissible to use a certain proportion of 
either well-dried, pulverised clay or marl. 
For this class of soil, manure from cowsheds 
is the best to employ, and there should be no 
stint of it either, so that both the top and 
bottom spits may have an equal share of it. 
It will be inferred from the last remark that 
double digging of the site is advised, and 
unless the lower stratum of soil is equally as 
good as that at the top do not reverse the 
position of either during the process of 
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A fine exhibit of Grapes by Mrs. Reed, of Devizes Castle, at the last meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural Society 


The varieties included Mrs. Pince, Lady Downe’s Seedling, Appley Towers, Ryton House 

Muscat, Muscat of Alexandria, Black Alicante, Madresfield Court, Mill Hill Hamburgh, 

this being the fourth good crop that the vines have carried in five years from the time of 
taking the ‘‘eye” 


other conditions are right, be had, and the 
cost in both cases is not very great. Varie- 
ties are more numerous than they were, 
several of sterling merit having been intro- 
duced within recent years. Of these there 
are Bountiful, Abundance, Profusion, Per- 
fection, and Queen of England, which bears 
fruit of a rich yellow colour. Of older sorts, 
there are Superlative, Hornet, Carter’s 
Prolific, Norwich Wonder, and Baumforth’s 
Seedling, all of which yield fruits large in 
size and very freely. 


The marketing of fruit 


The Ministry of Agriculture has for some 
time past been endeavouring to assist in the 
improvement of the methods of marketing 
fruit. This question will receive increased 
attention in the future, and the Ministry pro- 
poses now to send Mr. H. V. Taylor, Deputy 
Controller of Horticulture, to Canada and 
America this autumn to study that branch of 
the subject which involves the establishment 
of central fruit-packing stations. In the 
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countries. named, systems exist whereby 
growers send their fruit to a central station 
for the district, where it is graded, packed 
and certified, so that it becomes immediately 
acceptable to the market and to the con 
sumer. a 

Until recently the Ministry’s activities were 
mainly directed towards encouraging fruit — 
shows, giving demonstrations in grading and © 
packing, arranging conferences between 
growers, and assisting courses of instruction, 
‘The improvement wrought by these means ~ 
has, however, so far been confined rather to ~ 
a section of the progressive men in the in-~ 
dustry, and its extension to embrace the 
whole industry is likely, as is usual in such 
cases, to be very slow. The Ministry con- 
siders, therefore, that the establishment of 
central fruit-packing stations’ would un-~ 
doubtedly hasten the general improyement of © 
marketing methods in this’ country, as it” 
would tend to bring the large body of growers” 
into the movement, It should be mentioned © 
also that there is already a clearly expressed ~ 
demand from certain growers in the chief) 
fruit-growing districts for information as to ~ 
methods of equipment and management of — 
the American fruit-packing stations, and Mr.” 
Taylor’s report will, no doubt, be awaited by — 
them with great interest. 

In the meantime, the Ministry has decided” 
to assist one Association, viz., the West” 
Cambs. - Fruit Growers’ Association, by 
establishing an» Apple-packing station at 
Cottenham, near Cambridge. This station is” 
already in existence and is being equipped 
and staffed by the Ministry. It will | 
formally opened on Friday, September 19th, 
and will function in grading and packing this 
year’s local Apple crop for market. The 
Ministry will make a charge for grading and 
packing the fruit, which will remain the pro- 
perty of the growers and will be marketed by 
the Growers’ Association. Tihe station will 
also be used by the (Ministry for educational” 
purposes, and courses of instruction im 
grading and packing will be given to mem= 
bers of county horticultural staffs and to fruit 
growers during the three weeks commencing” 
September 29th. Each course will last one 
week, and any persons desirous of attending 
a course should apply to the Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Fisheries, 10, Whitehall Place, 
London, S.W. 1, at an early date. A fee of 
41 will be charged for each course and @ 
remittance to that value should accompany 
each application. q 


The late vinery 4 

Vines which carry the latest crop. of 
Grapes should be encouraged to ripen the 
bunches as speedily as possible. Mixed 
houses which may contain Muscats 
variety, Gros Maroc, Gros Colman, Lady 
Hutt, and so forth, should have ample pipe 
heat, but at the same time a chlink of venti 
lation ought always to be left at the apex 0 
the vinery both by day and by night. Shank 
ing may be troublesome in the case 0 
Muscat of Alexandria, and in order to ef 
courage root production—or, rather, to ke 
the roots active, sub-lateral growth may be 
given scope. Rightly or wrongly I am ol 
opinion that this practice lessens the likell- 
hood of shanking to some extent, for it ds 
generally agreed that one, at least, of th 
causes of shanking is the failure of the roots, 
and if they can be kept moving until th 
berries begin to colour up there is less danger 
of trouble from shanking. Scot. 


Pot Vines 

The growth of pot Vines intended 
early forcing will now be completed, and 

rods ought to be assuming that healthy 
brown colouring which shows that the ri 
ing process is going on in a satisfactory. 

The pots may now, for a time, be stood 
of doors in a well-exposed place. W. McG 
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FLOWER GARDEN 
Romneya Coulteri 


HIS grand Californian Tree Poppy may 
i be trusted to thrive in any garden in our 
~ southern counties, where it can have free 
rootrun in light soil and a sunny position 
well sheltered from the north and east. It 
grows from 5 feet to 6 feet high. The great 
white flowers with their handsome yellow 
centres are ‘well set off by the glaucous 
foliage. When it is in a suitable place it be- 
comes ia great traveller. The subject of the 
illustration has grown away 4 yards from its 
original place, passing under a path and 
springing up all round in the borders beyond. 
It is considered a difficult plant to propagate, 
but we find that if the outer-running roots 
are cut through with the spade a few inches 
behind ithe young growths when they are a 
few inches high~ they will have made 
independent roots by the autumn, though 
they cannot be taken up at once in the earlier 
year. The flowers are sweetly scented; ithe 
petals are of such a delicate texture ithat they 
are almost ‘transparent. Gy. 


Renovating flower borders 


The necessity for overhauling flower 
borders, particularly where any quantity of 
_hardy plants is grown, is very important, as, 
no matter how we may attempt to defer the 
work—and I fear the trouble of shifting a 
number, of plants accounts for one’s 
procrastination—the day comes when we are 
forced to the conclusion that the work can no 
‘longer ‘be-delayed. Every two or three years 


hardy plants should receive attention. Such 
things as Irises, Pyrethrums, Phloxes, 
Campanulas, Starworts, Lupins, and 


Spireeas will not go for many vears without 
encroaching on one another and taking up 
‘much more space than was originally in- 
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The Californian Tree Poppy (Romneya Coulteri) 


tended, especially in the case of Campanulas, 
Starworts, and Chrysanthemum maximum; 
_these in a short time monopolising the entire 


a ple haie ae Romneya Coulteri in a sheltered border 


width of a border. Apart from this the soil 
becomes exhausted. This latter point is 
often overlooked, as\one notices how fre- 
quently borders where summer plants only 
are grown. are manured, while the hardy 
plant (border has to go without attention as 
far as manuring is concerned. 

The autumn is the best time to attend to 
this work, as the plants, being at rest, one 
may with advantage lift and divide them 
without any serious harm resulting. Be- 
sides, this new soil can be added and manure 
dug in much better than in the spring, when 
the plants areion the move. A small portion 
of the border should be dealt with at a time 
instead of attempting to remove all the plants 
before starting to replant. The advantage 
of this will be apparent when one bears jin 
mind that, should frost come whilst numbers 
of plants are out of the ground, there is a 
likelihood of some of them being injured 
where this does not happen when the lifting 
and planting are carried out piecemeal. All 
labels should also be renewed where they 
have (been worn out or Jost. 

CP. 


Montbretias 


Where not over-crowded these are excel- 
lent plants for the border, providing heaps of 
cutting material throughout August and 
early September., There is no comparison 
between a crowded mass and those which 
have-a few: inches of space between each 
little bulb. The colonies need dividing every 
two or three years, retaining the largest and 
replanting some 4 inches apart early in 
October,, mulching. with Cocoanut fibre or 
similar material in the coldest climates, 
although most of the varieties are perfectly 
hardy unless the soil is particularly cold and 
heavy. Of late years many notable varieties 
have been raised which are a great improve- 
ment on the old crocosmizflora and Pottsi, 
both of which were largely cultivated in pots 
some 40 years ago. J. Mayne. 


Three Shows and a 
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Man 


By the Rev. JosEPH Jacos. 


HAT follows has no connection with 

‘Three men ina boat,’’ for the only 

funny thing about it is that, after 
attending the Royal Horticultural Show on 
the Tuesday, the National Dahlia Society's 
Show on the Wednesday, and the Rose Show 
on the Thursday, he (the man) lives to tell 
the tale. If one thing more than another 
can reduce a person to a state of utter mixed- 
ness, horticulturally, it is for a man to do 
this just once in a way. Hence I think any- 
thing that stands out clear and distinct in 
his memory must have made a very deep 
impression, 

1 was impressed on each of the three occa- 
sions. Tuesday’s R.H.S. ticket announced 
Gladioli. It was the Red Letter Day of the 
Gladiolus section of the Hardy Plant Society. 
Despite the late rains there was a goodly 
muster of bloom, but nearly all, except those 
which won the Formarke Cup, showed most 
unmistakable signs of their buffeting. There 
seems to be very little doubt about the primu- 
linus hybrids ‘having come to stay. I do not 
think many people will care to go back to the 
old type, but I must say I see some of the 
American varieties are being sent out by their 
raisers with that charming typical covering 
petal obliterated or changed into quite an 
ordinary one. Sonia, that appeared in M ajor 
Churcher’s nine in ‘Class 11, is a case in 
point. Compare it with Woodcote, Souvenir, 
or Nydia. What a difference!! J saw Sir 
Francis Fox looking round. He is primu- 
linus’s foster-father. It was through him 
we ever got that priceless gem. It came to 
him in 1904 from the Victoria Falls on the 
Zambesi, and he at once gave bulbs away. 
All honour to him: Number two impression 
is that of House’s new pink Scabious. Most 
people know his beautiful purple, mauve, and 
white caucasica hybrids. The newcomer is 
no nearer relation than some sort of cousin. 
It is, I believe, a species, or the progeny of 
a species, from South Africa. Then I can 
never forget Mr. Ladham’s Lobelias. Ever 
since I have taken an interest in gardening 
the tall red fulgens and cardinalis varieties 
have appealed tome. Queen Victoria, which 
is one of the best known of the old kinds, 


was always difficult to keep. 


IT used to think 
Mr. Ladhams’s would be, likewise, difficult 
to manage, but they are much easier sub- 
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inches. of growth the clumps should be _ 
divided into single growths and replanted 
again, more or less thickly. B.' Ladhams, 
with green foliage, and Shirley Beauty, with 
dark stems and foliage, are two most effec- 
tive varieties. ; 


On Wednesday it) was Dahlias. The. 
Duchess of Argyll opened the show. In her 














A portion of Messrs. Sutton’s exhibit of Dahlias grown from seed sown this spring 


jects. Now I understand why. As the little 
boy who was ‘having his first good tuck in at 
wedding cake said: ‘‘ Now I understand why 
Henry the Eighth ‘had \six wives.” Now I 
understand why Ladham’s Lobelias are quite 
simple to manage. They have syphilitica as 
one of their parents, and the new blood has 
given them increased robustness. They need 
not be lifted before winter, but if a 2-inch 
covering of ashes be given them they can 
then remain where they are, and when spring 
comes and they have made 3 inches or 4 
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A corner group of Gladioli by K. Velthuys and Co. 





chiidhood Dahlias and eanwigs were in- 
separably connected. The new types were 
not so inviting to these little pests, and we 
might now enjoy Dahlias without making 
ourselves martyrs. I had never thought of 
this, but it is a distinct point in favour of the 
modernist. 

Someone from Bedford put up two lots of 
Pompons, which were one of the sights of 
the show. ‘They were so delightfully small. 
In the course of several conversations with 
many friends and acquaintances I found 
nearly all had a warm corner in their heart 
for them. Perhaps the most striking object 
lesson was the huge exhibit of Sutton’s of 
all manner of Dahlias which were the pro- 
duce of plants raised from seed sown in heat 
in March. I was with an old friend, who 
told me that she never could have Dahlias, 
owing to the difficulty of keeping the tubers 
through the winter. Unfortunately, she had 
no greenhouse, so my introducing her to this | 
display did not help matters in her case, but, | 
all the same, itis A useful thing to know. 1 
am told seed can be had of most of the types} 
which comes very nearly true to form, but| 
varied in colour. .Mr. Cobb, who is the head 
of the Horticultural Department of the| 
Reading University College, had a large, 
group of Reading-raised seedlings. Three} 
more especially caught my eye—{1) a lovely) 
rose-pink ‘ star”? with a dark zone at the| 
base of the petals and stiff, dark, wiry stems }| 
(2) some single reds with dark centres; and| 
(3) a single with broad, white, regular-shapeg| 
petals symmetrically edged with wide strips | 
of lemon on their outsides. I think the typé| 
is calied Parisian. 

Now for Thursday and Roses. Thursday) 
will go down as a day when two experiments 
were made, and which, I think I may say, 
‘came off.” In the first place the show! 
took place in the: Botanic Gardens, Regent's) 
Park, where the larger summer show is held, 
It was a distinct improvement on the R.H.S) 
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hinfield Star, a true star-shaped flower of 
(tense orange scarlet, shown by Mr.A. G. Cobb 
Hall. One cannot help feeling more and 
| more that the R.H.S. Council made a big 
| mistake in refusing to try to amalgamate 
| with the Botanic Society. Will the chance 
| ever come their way again? The second 
| experiment was having all the competitive 
| trade groups arranged, on separate tables. 
| The trade piaved up well, and more than 
} half of the large tent gave one the feeling of 
| walking between walls of Roses—a bit of the 
- Yale of Cashmere in prosaic London. My 
Be iatulations to the Secretary, Mr. 
Courtney Page, and all who supported his 
efforts. The afternoon was fine and there 
was a bumper crowd. My last remark 
| 4s to tell readers to look out for two of 
} the sweetest-scented Roses that have come 
| my way among new introductions for a long, 
jong time. I really believe one got a gold 
medal for its scent alone. It deserved the 
honour. Mabel Lynas received a gold medal 
tor its scent.’ This is something to be glad 
“about. Shot Silk‘is, I think, a last year’s 
i It has a beautiful illusive colour of 
shades of pale orange, rose, and pink, which 
blend one with another. in an indescribable 
)) mixture. But it is also verv sweet, with the 
| real old-fashioned Rose scent. I smell them 
oth in imagination as I wirite these lines in 
_a third-class carriage as I am being rushed 
| trom Euston to Crewe. Remember Mabel 
Lynas and Shot Silk against the time thev 
come into commerce. JOSEPH JAcon. 






























Roses in pots 


Roses in pots must now be repotted or top- 
dressed according to circumstances, and, if 
tended for the production of early blooms, 
should have such pruning as may be de- 
irable attended to before lorig. Blooms 
th long stems are usually in request, and 
obtain these thé pruning should be pretty 
“Severe. Some growers believe in young 
Plants, but those of a considerable age will 
| break away strongly from the base if they 
are pruned in a rather drastic manner. If it 
1S possible to start the plants away by 
plunging them in a bed of gently-fermenting 
leaves the results will be most satisfactory. 
wn—or, rather, started—in this way the 
owths are remarkably strong and healthy, 
d such growths may be relied upon to pro- 
duce good blooms. W. McG. 
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SEEN AT THE DAHLIA SHOW 


Porthos, a large decorative mauve in 
basket, with Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
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Clematis, large single bright mauve 
and golden disc 


National Dahlia Society’s Show 


N spite of a wet season and the sub- 
“sequent soft growth of ‘Dahlias, the annual 
show was undoubtedly one of. the most 
successful in the history of the National 
Dahlia Society. . It is astonishing to observe 
the immense rise in the popularity of the 
Dahlia, due no doubt to the decline of the 
old florists’ type of flower and the arrival of 
wonderful varieties for garden decoration. 
Cheal, \Stredwick, “Turner, Doncaster, 
Dobbie, Treseder, Riding; Jones, and 
Carter Page are the names of some of those 


who have long been associated with the 
Dahlia, and all of them were well repre- 
sented on this occasion. The rise in popu- 
larity of the Dahlia is in no small measure 
due to their efforts, also to that littie band of 
Scottish enthusiasts jin London, viz., Hay, 
Campbell, and Findlay, the superintendents 
of Hyde Park, Regent’s Park, and Green- 
wich Park, respectively, where Dahlias are 
grown with marked success for the enjoy- 
ment of the public. 

We were much impressed by the varieties 





[Gardening Illustrated” photographs 
Lovelight, clear pink with silvery tips 
. 6 
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Pink Pearl and Clematis, and Mr. Hay as- 
sured us that these two varieties attract 
enormous attention in the London parks. 
The variety Clematis was well shown by 
Messrs. Cheal.. It is a large, single, very 
bright mauve with golden disc. The flowers 
have from seven to 10 ray florets, which in 
shape and colour are reminiscent of a large 
Clematis. 

Messrs. Sutton and ‘Sons staged what was, 
we believe, their first exhibit of Dahlias, and 
it was particularly interesting, for all of the 
vast army of flowers had been raised from 
seed sown as late as the end of March this 
year. These seedlings were planted out in 
early June, and commenced to flower early 
in July. Naturally, many of the varieties 
were single, but the colours were wonderful, 
including bright yellow, vivid orange-scarlet, 
and crimson. Pompon, Show, and- Fancy 
Dahlias were also included, covering a wide 
range of colour, and to think that all of 
these Dahlias had been raised from seed in 
less than six months! 

Mr. A. G. Cobb, of the University College, 
Reading, showed many new varieties, to 
which reference has already been made. His 
variety Shinfield Star was the centre of ad- 
miration. It is an orange-red, paler at the 
tips, with a yellow disc. The flowers are of 
intense colour and of true star shape. This 
novelty was selected for trial at Wisley. 


Mr. H. J. Jones arranged Dahlias in 
baskets with light autumn foliage and 
flowers. The effect was delightful and 
dainty.. Decorative and Pompon_ varieties 


were shown in perfect colour arrangement. 
In this exhibit was a superb basket of the 
large decorative mauve Dahlia, Porthos, 
intermingled with the light and graceful in- 
florescences of Thalictrum dipterocarpum 
‘with pale mauve and cream flowers. 

J. Burrell and Co. (Mr. Doncaster), How 
House Nurseries, Cambridge, showed 
charming Dahlias. Some of the most won- 
derful were Lovelight, The General, Norah 
Bell, and Peach. The exhibit also included 
promising seedlings under number. A word 
of special praise is due to Lovelight, a well- 
named variety of a lovely clear pink with 
silvery tips and a bright golden centre. This 
variety was referred to in a recent issue as 
being very effective in the Hyde Park border. 

The Collarette Dahlias, by Messrs. Dobbie 
and Co., were of unusual brilliance, notably 
Tiger, Holyrood, Glencoe, and Rona, 

Splendid Paony and decorative varieties 
were shown.by Mr. H. Woolman, of Shirley. 
Two of his best were Brightness (golden- 
yellow and scarlet) and Mrs. Carl Salbach 
(rosy-pink on a cream ground). 

There were two exhibits of Dahlias from 
Holland, viz., K. Velthuys, Hillegom, and 
an exhibit by the members of the Netherland 
Dahlia Society. Decorative varieties were 
the chief feature of these exhibits, the Dahlias 
being grown in the Dutch style with very 
long, stiff, single stems. Prominent among 
the varieties were Rayonnante (bright 
yellow), Mr. Dix (bright pink), Murillo, 
Maria Houtmann, and Secretary Voors. 

In the competitive classes Messrs. W. 
Treseder, Ltd., Cardiff, were first for 24 


show and fancy blooms, distinct, their best. 


being Nansen, Dandy, Mrs. Gladstone, and 
R. T. Rawlings. The same exhibitors were 
also first in one of the dinner-table decora- 
tions, showing the variety Mary Poynter. 
Our esteemed contributor Mr. D. B. Crane 
gained first prize for a dinner-table decoration 
of Star Dahlias with a bold and daring 
arrangement in scarlet and pale yellow. 
Messrs. James Stredwick and Son, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea, secured first prize and a 
gold medal for 18 Cactus 'Dahlias. They 
were also successful in other classes and with 
giant decoratives, including one 
Donald; a real fiery-scarlet. 


named 
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For 12 blooms, distinct, show or fancy, 
Messrs. J. Cheal were the winners, showing 
perfect blooms of Duchess of York, W. 
Powell, and J. Walker. : 

For 24 Cactus blooms, distinct, Mr. H. 
Woolman, Shirley, Birmingham, secured the 
premier award. His best blooms were 
Pierrot, Gigantic, Meridian, and Alabaster. 


An American Dahlia catalogue 


A short note of mine on Dahlia literature in 
a recent number of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
having brought an inquiry, Iam tempted in 
the interest of Dahlia growers who subscribe 
to this paper to draw their attention to a most 
important addition to Dahlia literature. I 
first became aware of its existence by a note 
in the March number of the ‘‘ Bulletin of the 
Dahlia Society of California.’’ It was as fol- 
lows :—‘f Seven ‘thousand Dahlias. _ Prof. 
J. B. S. Norton, of the University of Mary- 
land, Hyattsville, Md., has published his 
book listing all the Dahlia names which ap- 
peared in 123 of the 1921, 1922, and 1923 
dealers’ catalogues. In addition to listing 
over 7,000 names, the class and colour of each 
is (sic) given, and the name of the originator 
where known. 

‘‘ This book, selling for $2.00, hardly pays 
the expense of publication. The years of 
work of the author are a contribution to the 
cause. Every grower should have a copy of 
the book.”’ ; 


Seven Square Rods, Poles, or Perches. —V 
(Continued from page 560) See ha 4 


\ Experiences of the owner of a small garden. Violas easily propagated. 
that succeed admirably. Planting bulbs and 
laying stone paving a 


Flerbaceous border clumps 


were selected from a catalogue entirely 
by description and colour, but I do not 
think, in the light of further experience, 
that more suitable varieties could have been 
hit on. 1 wanted two colours, because I 
thought that they would show each other off 
to. the best advantage. The final choice fell 
on the beautiful pale mauve Maggie Mott, 
which has since become most deservedly popu- 
lar, and the large, rich yellow Moseley Perfec- 
tion. These two varieties start flowering, 
even here, very early, and continue to flower 
with increasing vigour up to the end of 
August. or even longer. It is essential, of 
course, to cut off the dead blooms if the plants 
are to retain their energy. I find it con- 
venient to peg down the long growths which 
they send out, otherwise the bed gets very 
untidy and the flowers are more easily broken 
down by rainstorms and wind. <A few 


ke Violas chosen for the new circular bed 


packets of large common hairpins are the — 


best instruments for this pegging down that 
I have so far discovered. ; 

I find Violas easy to propagate. Cuttings 
taken in the late summer from the basal 
shoots, which grow after the earlier growth 
has all been cut away, strike readily in pans 
in the frame and start growing strongly early 
the next year. In this way it is easy to keep 
one’s. stock replenished with new, strong 
plants. 

In the herbaceous borders clumps of 
Lupins ‘and Delphiniums figure. most pro- 
minently, while spreading over the edge of 
the path is a strip of Mrs. Sinkins Pinks, and 
on one side of them a group of Verbascum. 
This latter plant I find flourishes here, both 
the giant yellow varieties and also the 
smaller white or mauve kinds. It grows 
easily from seed and seems very hardy. Also 
near the edge of the path are some plants of 
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I do not propose to be too critical in just— 
giving a brief account of this work, for the 
labour in its preparation must have been 
colossal. In form it is peculiarly adapted for 
the pocket, being nearly 9 inches long by ~ 
4 inches wide. It consists of 291 pages, — 
printed on one side only, the blank page ~ 
serving the useful purpose of notes in much — 
the same way as the Catalogue of the Kew 
Library does, which is printed in that way. — 

There are several pages of explanatory — 
matter and a list of all the Dahlia growers’ 
catalogues that have been called into request 
in the compilation of Professor Norton’s. 
work. The main idea is to prevent the repe; 
tition of names already existing, and it would ~ 
indeed be a great service for raisers of new 
varieties to consult such a work before they 
name their new. seedlings. There are far too 
many Dahlias, as there are of other florists’ 
flowers bearing the same name. a 

An international standard guide such. as 
this would be of immense importance for 
Roses, Chrysanthemums, Sweet Peas, and 
other popular favourites. Briefly, there is the’ 
name of the variety given in alphabetica 
order, followed by the raiser’s name. he 
date, section, and colour follow, as briefly as 
possible. The book bears no publisher’s: 
name, and presumably must be obtained 
either from the compiler direct or through 
the agency of a London bookseller who 
makes a speciality of American horticultural 
publications. €:-HlPas 
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Geum Mrs. Bradshaw. and some planted All- 
woodii, which have done well this, their 
second, year. There are also in this bed 


clumps of Canterbury Bells, Hollyhocks, 
Marigolds, Lilium candidum, perennial 


Phlox, many of which succeed admirably; 
London Pride, near the path; Anchusa, 
which seeds itself each year and is therefo 

a great labour-saver; Japanese Anemones, 
both pink and white; and a small blue 
Veronica, which is allowed to stray over the 
edge of the path. When I laid the stone path 
I purposely left crevices at the edge, which 
are filled either with such plants as have 
already been mentioned or with such thing: 
as Virginian Stock, Alyssum, or Ageratum 
Right at the end of the path is som 
Solomon’s Seal, which partly conceals the 
frame and above it, and to the right is < 
Rose, Alberic Barbier. On the left of th 
path are the small Rose-beds, while on on 
of the pillars of the arch is a Gustave Regis 
Rose. | find that many Delphiniums will 
give a very good second crop if the firs 
blooms are cut off as soon as they fade, an 
if plenty of nourishment, either solid o 
liquid, is administered. In this same be 
between the Delphiniums and the Pinks, af 
five groups. of Gladioli which are extré 
ordinarily effective. I am forced to buy ney 
bulbs each year, but the very few  shilli 
expended ware, I think, well spent. I plan 
them. in a hole which has been filled wit 
ordinary builders’ sand, cover with a layer of 
Wakeley’s Hop-manure, and then a litt 
earth on top. So treated they give a wondet 
ful show even in this heavy soil. Behind th 
Delphiniums, on the further slope of, th 
bank which terminates the garden, a small 
terrace-bed has’ been cut, and in it Hollyhc 
are planted. They grow up above the 1 
of the bank and make a very showy he 
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_sand) applied underneath. 
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The last and most drastic alteration that I 
have carried out has been the entire re- 
arrangement of that part of the garden 
nearest the house. By reference to the plan 
(fig. 1) reproduced with the first of these 
articles, it will be seen that a long tongue of 
Grass projected almost up to the door leading 
from the house, and that the remainder of the 
space near the house consisted of black 
asphalt, which was neither decorative, clean, 
nor practical. The position of this projecting 
piece of Grass made it difficult to walk out 
into the garden without treading on the 
Grass corner, which naturally became worn, 
muddy, and unsightly. It was also difficult 
to find space for more than two people to sit 
outside with comfort. Stone-paving was 
obviously indicated, but it was some. little 
time before it became possible to buy at any- 
thing like a reasonable price. 

Laying the stone was no light under- 
taking, the more especially as when the two 
or three loads of stone arrived it had all to 
be dumped on the asphalt which it was to 
cover. The entire consignment had therefore 
to be moved once, and portions of it three or 
four times before it was all laid. The pre- 


liminary picking up and levelling of the 


asphalt occupied a considerable time. About 
a third of the whole was tackled to start with 
and stone laid roughly on it, Then each 
piece of stone had to be raised and levelled 
individually, though with reference to the 
general plan, which was a gentle slope away 
from the house and towards the sides 
matters were somewhat complicated by the 
fact that the thickness of the paving varied 


from ¢ of an inch to 3 inches. When the whole 


terrace had been laid concreting operations 
started, and in most cases each stone had 
again to be raised and a small amount. of 
concrete (one-third cement and two-thirds 
Fee Wie Ge 
(To be concluded.) 
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Early planting of bulbs 


Those who go to auction sales, or read the 
advertisements of these sales, must have 
noticed the length of time these bulbs are 
offered. One often meets with those who 
pride themselves on the low price at which 
they obtain their bulbs late in the season. 
These late-bought bulbs never do so well as 
those purchased early and at once planted. 
For many years I have noticed how early 
many bulbs.-begin to make roots when left in 
the soil. All observing growers must have 
noticed how early such things as Crocuses, 
Hyacinths, Tulips, Narcissi, and many other 
bulbs I could name, when left in the ground 
begin to root after the foliage has ripened off. 
During the past two years I have been com- 
paring Hyacinths, Tulips, ete., planted in 
October with those planted at Christmas 
from the same bag. There was no compari- 
son when both batches came into flower. 
Some years ago, wishing to have some yellow 
Crocuses early in the season, I obtained the 
very best bulbs early, potting them at the 
middle of September. By the close of October 
they had plenty of roots, although the tops 
had scarcely started. There was no compari- 
son with the late potted ones. 


Some may Say it is not always convenient 
to plant early as the weather prevents. 
Nothing is so unwise as to allow bulbs to re- 
main long out of the ground, more especially 
when exposed to a dry atmosphere. ° Very 


often Iam unable to plant so early as I should 


like,;but when such is the case I place the 
bulbs in cutting boxes with leaf-mould or 
Cocoa-fibre round and under them for them 
to- root into. In December I transfer these 
bulbs to their permanent position, lifting very 
carefully and planting with a trowel. They 
have a mass of roots unbroken and suffer but 
little from the treatment that has been meted 
out to them. A: G. 


A garden gateway 
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A garden gateway 


HIGH wall, now well clothed, is at the 

back of a long flower border in a garden 

in West Surrey. The wall divides the 
better part of the garden from other culti- 
vated spaces beyond. A doorway to the 
further regions comes at about two-thirds 
along its length. When shrubs have got 
good hold they grow so freely that it is diffi- 
cult to keep them in check. ‘It was always 
intended that the stonework on each side of 
the door and its arched top should be kept 
clear, but these features are persistently in- 
vaded by the growth of the Choisyas that 
stand on each side, and are even threatened 
by the Magnolia conspicua that stands to the 
left. A Guelder Rose planted at the back of 
the- wall crowns its top, and to the right Ivy, 
also rooted at the back, is allowed to form 
an over-hanging roofing mass for the protec- 
tion of a thriving tangle of Smilax aspera 
that is against the wall. As the border is of 
some length, 180 feet, it is just as well to 
have this distinct break, which is further 
accentuated by being a little raised to right 
and left with a couple of courses of dry wall- 
ing next to the path, and by the Yuccas that 
are planted on the mound. Gat. 


Pinks 
The present is a good time iat which to 
prepare a bed, or beds, for Pinks. Her 
Majesty, Mrs. Sinkins, and Anne Boleyn are, 
of course, worth growing in large quantities. 
These Pinks, too, may be gently forced, and 


will give flowers at a comparatively early 
date. Cuttings for this purpose are best 


struck singly in spring, grown on outside ina 
fairly rich bed, and potted up during the 
course of the present month. The blooms are 
very useful in spring, but it must be remem- 
bered that the forcing should be of the mildest 
description or the buds may die off. 
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THE “NATIONAL” ROSE SHOW 


Regent’s Park, September 11th and 12th 


VERY successful two-days’ show was 
held by the National Rose Society under 
canvas in the Royal Botanic Gardens, 

Regent’s Park, on the above dates. Midland 
growers were present in strong force. Roses 
from Nottingham were remarkably fine. 

It cannot be said that the new seedling 
Roses attracted as much attention as they do 
at the summer show; nevertheless, there 
were about a score of these, and two were 
awarded the gold medal. These two were 
remarkable in that they presented new 
colours in the Hybrid Pernetiana type, viz., 
Mabel Lynas (deep crimson and very 





fragrant) and Norman Lambert (old gold 
edged rosy-apricot), in which fragrance was 
hardly- perceptible. Both were shown by 
Messrs. S. McGredy and Son, of Ireland. 

Rosa longicuspis, a very beautiful species, 
was shown by Mr. Easlea. This Rose has 
remarkable foliage, glossy green above and 
bronze beneath, and the leaf-stalk is armed 
with formidable spines. A very large bloom of 
the new. seedling pink Rose, Mrs. Murray 
Allison, gained the large silver-gilt medal for 
the best Rose shown by a nurseryman. 

A novelty named Nur Mahal, shown by Mr, 
Pemberton, was particularly good. It is a 
Hybrid Musk with, cherry-red, semi-double 
flowers, and it is claimed to’ be perpetual 
flowering. Callisto, with pale-yellow 
clusters, and Mermaid were also the centre of 
admiration. 


AMATEURS. 


In some respects the amateurs’ Roses were 
even better than those shown by the trade. 
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The Hybrid Perpetual exhibition blooms were 
certainly better in the amateur classes. | 
Class 18, 12 blooms distinct, was one of the 
best classes in the show. The first prize was 
won by Mr. J. N. Hart, Potters Bar, with 
magnificent blooms of exceptional quality, and 


included Hugh Dickson, Augustus Hart- 
mann, Mrs. C. Lamplough, and Candeur 
Lyonnaise. 


The judging of the classes for table decora- 
tion was, as usual, very much criticised, and 
on this occasion we think rightly so. We have 
no sympathy for the tables so much alike, 
decorated with very stiff stems of Mme. 


Single Rose Innocence, shown by Mr. Easlea 


Butterfly, which seem to have ‘ Covent 
Garden’? writ large upon them. The. table 
we liked best, which, of course, did not 
secure a “‘ first place,’ was one, and the only 
one, decorated with Rose Melody ; it was so 
cool and inviting. 

In the class for 12 blooms, not less than 
nine varieties (Class 19) were grand blooms 
of Annie Crawford, H. V. Machin, Avoca, 
George Dickson, and Mrs. Ambrose Ricardo. 

The first prize for six blooms distinct 
(Class 20) was won by R. de V. Pryson, 
Preston, Hitchin. His best blooms were 
Lemon Queen, George Dickson, and Augus- 
tus Hartmann. ; 

For one basket of Roses (Class 28) Mr. 
J. N. Hart, Little Heath, Potters Bar, was 
first for grand Roses of exhibition standard. 


For six vases of Roses (Class 30) the’ first 
prize was won by H. R. Darlington, Esq., 
Park House, Potters Bar. His flowering 
sprays of Lady Waterlow, Moonlight, Irish 


‘above expectations. The section for the 


‘for a magnificent exhibit. 
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Elegance, Golden Emblem, Padre, and Mme. 
E. Herriot were remarkably good. 

For six vases of Roses distinct (Class 31) 
Mr. J. E. Rayer, The Cedars, Worcester, 
secured the premier award. Irish Elegance, ~ 
Moonlight, Vanity, Mme. E. Herriot, Isobel, ~ 
and Mrs. Wemys Quin were the varieties — 
shown in this very creditable collection. 


TRADE GROUPS 


Considering the disastrous rainstorms of © 
the past few days, which have played havoe 
with the nursery rose-beds, the quality and 
quantity of the blooms shown were well 





















large groups attracted entries from most OF 
the leading growers, and the task of t 
judges must have been an exceedingly diff 
cult one. On this occasion the exhibits were 
arranged on separate rectangular tables, sa 
that one could view each group from fou 
sides. No doubt this method gives the flora 
artist greater scope for display, but it ‘has i 
disadvantages, and, as one grower pointe 
out, he needed four representatives to att 
to the inquiries of his patrons. ca 
Viewed as a ‘whole, these groups make | 
impressive picture, but examined in detail 
they are in many ways very much alike, ant 
one finds the same popular varieties om 
nearly every stand. we ‘¢ 
The first prize in this section was won B 
Messrs. S. McGredy and Son, Portado 
Whatever. 
weather may have been like in Nort 
Ireland, it does not appear to have advers 
affected the Roses there, for rarely have W 
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seen a finer show. Lovely specimens of all 
the leading varieties were here, a corner 
pillar of Admiration and another of Golden 
Emblem ‘being particularly fine. Edel, a 
gorgeous pure white, and the single crimson 


Vesuvius were other good items. Mr, 
Elisha J. Hicks came second with another 
beautifully-arranged ‘group, consisting of 


central arches and four corner olinnss The 
charming apricotired Betty’ Uprichard and 
Joanna “Bridge, a dainty cream-coloured 
Hybrid Tea, were used for the corners, vases 
of numerous other varieties being artistically 
arranged raund the centre group. 


The third’ prize went to another Irish 
group, for which Messrs. Alex. Dickson and 
Sons, Newtownards, were responsible. In 
this “exhibit large ornamental baskets were 
used to display the blooms, and the effect 


was particularly charming. Earl Haig, 
Golden Emblem, the pretty lemon-yellow 
Richard E. West, Lady Pirrie, and the 


peculiar apricot and yellow Sunstar being 


particularly fine. 

In Messrs. Bees’ exhibit, from Liverpool, 
which took a fourth prize, the varieties were 
arranged in ‘columns, which displayed the 
blooms to advantage from all points of view. 
Mrs. J. Laing, “Lady Pirrie, Mme. -E. 
Herriot, and Independence Day stood out 
conspicuously in this group, and a_ lovely 
bunch of the crimson George Dickson 
charmed every lover of a perfect. Rose. 


Messrs. B. R. Cant and Sons’ pretty group 
was distinguished by its arches of Polyantha 
varieties. The salmon-pink \Coral Cluster 
Mrs. Cutbush (bright pink), and Orleans 
Rose, of a deeper shade, were the principal 
items in a charming decorative scheme, most 
of the leading var ieties being also well repre- 
sented. 


In the class for similar groups of smaller 
dimensions were also many entries and some 
lovely displays. Most of them seemed to be 
counterparts of the larger exhibits, and there 
was little to choose between them. Honours 
went to Messrs. W. Lowe and_ Sons, 
Beeston; Mr. C. Gregory, Chilwe ll; Frank 
Cant and Co.; Colchester; ;.and Mr. W, 
Easléea, Leigh-on-Sea, in the order named, 
and all showed splendid groups in which the 
popular varieties were well represented. 
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Mermaid, an autumn Rose of luminous quality 


Messrs. Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross, and 
Messrs. Allen, Norwich, also arranged des 
lightful displays, the latter firm having a fine 
bank of Etoile de Holland (the del iciously 
fragrant deep crimson variety), Francesca (an 
apricot-yellow perpetual Hybrid Tea), and 
La Reine Elizabeth (a brilliant-red dwarf 
Polyantha), three Roses worthy of a place in 
every garden. 

The classes for blooms in baskets drew 
fewer entries than usual. For five baskets 
the first prize’ went to Mr. W. Bentley, 
Leicester, for splendid baskets of the varie- 
ties .Lieut. Chaure, Mrs. - Henry Morse, 
Golden Emblem, The Queen Alexandra, and 





Pale yellow clusters of Callisto, shown by Mr 


Pemberton 


Isobel. Messrs. Chaplin Bros. won the 
second prize. 

For three baskets Messrs. D. Prior and 
Sons, Colchester, came first with lovely 


blooms of, Los Angeles, Covent Garden, and 
Golden Emblem, Mr. (C. Gregory, Chilwell, 
following very closely, and Mr. G. Prince, 
Oxford, a good third.. For three baskets of 
dwarf Polyantha varieties Messrs. D. Prior 
and Sons were again first with Elsie 
Poulsen, Ideal, and Kirsten Poulsen; Messrs. 
Elisha J. Hicks and John Waterer, Sons, and 
Crisp being second and _ third respectively. 
If one may judge the merits of Polyantha 
Roses from these baskets the palm must 
surely go to the variety Edith Cavell, a lovely 
crimson, free-flowering and dwarf, which 
has all the appearance of a perfect bedder. 
There were very few entries in the classes 
for blooms in trays, that for 24 distinct 
blooms having but two exhibits, Messrs. D. 
Prior and Sons and Mr. C. Gregory taking 
first and second prizes.. Messrs. Prior’s 
collection contained a magnificent bloom of 


a new rose-pink variety, Mrs. Murray 
Allison, but, anor speaking, the quality 
of the blooms in these classes was rather 


below the average, 


For 18 distinct varieties Mr. George 
Prince, of Oxford, took first prize, Messrs. 
G. Longley and Sons, Rainham, and Mr. 


Henry Drew, Longworth, coming second and 


third, respectively. For 12 blooms of Tea 
and Noisette varieties mae C. Longley 
and Sons came first, with Mr. G. Prince and 


Mr. Henry Drew following very putoeatn 

In a class for a display ‘of 36 vases of dis- 
tinct varieties Messrs. John Mattock, of Ox- 
ford, were an easy first. A gorgeous bunch 
of George Dickson ‘stood out prominently in 
this group. It would almost seem that the 
rainy weather suits this grand old Rose, for 
throughout the show it stood out conspicu- 
ously and in perfect condition. Messrs. A. 
Warner and Sons, Colchester, and Mr. 
Henry Drew were the only other exhibitors 
in this section, and took the second and third 
prizes, respectively. For 18 similar vases 
Messrs. Chaplin Bros. took first place, with 
Mr. George Prince a good second. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Late Muscat Vines 

Fire-heat is now essential to the finishing 
of late Grapes, otherwise a suitable tempera- 
ture cannot be maintained. This also serves 
to dispel condensation which settles among 
the berries and admits of a little air being 
given at all hours. Large water tanks 
should be covered over for the time being, 
and on fine days air may be admitted freely 
during the early hours through both the top 
and bottom ventilators, and thus cleanse the 
air of condensed moisture. No plants should 
be allowed in the houses unless the Grapes 
have actually finished ripening. Mrs. Pince, 
Black Alicante, Lady Downe’s, and Gros 
Colman are other late varieties which must 
be assisted by fire-heat from this date—at 
least during the night—to prevent a serious 
fall in the temperature. Vines which have 
been cleared of their fruit may thave their 
laterals shortened back to half their length, 
and if the leaves have suffered from attacks 
of red-spider forceful syringings will prove 
beneficial even at this stage. Examine the 
borders frequently in order that the roots 
should not suffer from lack of moisture, a 
point often overlooked at this season. 


Bulbs for forcing 

These should be potted up without delay, 
as root-action commences straight away and 
no useful purpose is served by keeping them 
in storerooms, as the plants may be retarded 
to almost any extent—if such is found neces- 
sary—by leaving them in the open where 
they have been plunged. 


Border Carnations 

It is the practice in many gardens to pot 
these up from the layering beds and winter 
them in cold frames, but far better results 
are obtained if new ‘beds are generously pre- 
pated in the open and the layered plants put 
into them straight away. If the soil is of a 
retentive nature a good dressing of old 
mortar-rubble, wood-ash, and _ additional 
fresh loam ‘will do much to bring about a 
suitable rooting medium. Planting of this 
kind should be completed by the second week 
in October at least. 


Sweet Peas 

Those sown during the early part of the 
month will benefit from light dustings’ of 
soot. Keep’the herbaceous borders bright 
and tidy by constantly removing dead foliage 
and flowers, and at intervals add additional 
supports to Chrysanthemums, Dahlias, and 
Michaelmas Daisies. 


Plants under glass 

The present is a suitable time to sow seed 
of Humea elegans. Use pans filled with a 
light and freely-drained soil and place in a 
cool, closed frame until germination takes 
place, when air must be gradually admitted. 
As soon as the seedlings are large enough 
prick them off into 3-inch pots, keeping them 
near the glass, and water at all times with 
great care. 


Carrots and Beets 

These may now be pulled and stored either 
in frost-proof sheds or clamped in the open. 
Any badly-split roots of the former should he 
laid aside; also unduly large roots of the 
latter, which are undesirable for many 
reasons. 


Hardy fruit 
Gather Pears a little in advance of actual 
ripeness and allow them to finish in a cool, 
dark storeroom. -E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early Peach-house~ 

Trees which present an unhealthy appear- 
ance due to the condition of the border 
should be iattended to before all the leaves 
have fallen. Lift the trees carefully to avoid 
damaging the roots, and renew the border 
with good medium loam, adding a good 
sprinkling of lime-rubble and wood-ash or 
burnt refuse to keep it sufficiently open. 
Avoid deep planting and lay out the roots 
evenly at different levels while working the 
soil between them. In such cases there is 
usually a lack of fibrous roots, and notching 
must ibe resorted to. This will result in the 
formation of bunches of fibrous roots where 
the notches are made. Make the soil quite 
firm and well water the border to complete 
the operation. 


Plant-houses 

Cuttings of Coleus and similar subjects 
will root readily if plunged in a gentle 
bottom-heat for a few days. Such will form 
young plants for keeping through the winter, 
which will prove useful for increasing the 
stock early next year, besides occupying con- 
siderably less space during the winter 
months. Panicum variegatum and Trades- 
cantia zebrina cuttings may well be inserted 
now to form plants for furnishing the fronts 
of stages in the spring. With the shortening 
days greater care will be necessary in water- 
ing. Caladiums have completed their 
growth and should be fully exposed to light 
in order that they may become well ripened. 
Winter-flowering Begonias, such as Gloire de 
Lorraine and Gloire de Sceaux, are making 
good growth, and due attention should be 
given to tying. Keep the plants growing 
steadily in a warm, moist atmosphere, but 
avoid excessive mioisture.. An occasional 
dressing of Clay’s Fertiliser will prove highly 
beneficial to these. 


Hydrangeas 

Cuttings which were rooted early are now 
in 5-inch pots, and should be placed out in 
cold frames, where they may be fully exposed 
to the weather. The use of the lights will 
only be necessary for their protection during 
frosty weather to prevent damage to the 
flower-buds. 


Flower garden 

The propagation of bedding plants for next 
season’s display should be completed at an 
early date to enable them to become nicely 
rooted before severe weather sets in. Where 
it is the intention to divide Violas and Pinks 
to increase the stock, this work should .be 
carried out at an early date rather than delay 
until the spring. Continue the planting of 
bulbs as these come to hand. Tulips, how- 
ever, should be reserved for a few more 


“weeks. 


Kitchen garden 

The lifting and storing of root crops which 
are matured will form important work at the 
present season. Shorten the tops to about 
2 inches from the roots, and exercise care jin 
handling them to avoid damage, which will 
result in decay. Such crops ‘will include. the 
main crop Carrots and second crop of Beet. 
Main crop Beet may be left for a few weeks 
if not sufficiently matured, but they must not 
be left to become too large and coarse. Con- 
tinue to lift Potatoes as they become ready. 
Keep a watchful eye on Cauliflowers that are 


“ turning in,’ and cover the curds with the 


foliage to maintain a good colour. Heads 
which are maturing too fast may be removed 
with as much soil as possible and_ heeled in 
under a north wall. ‘A. J. POPE. 
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Scotland 


Lawns % 

Tennis courts, and lawns generally, occa- — 
sionally require a little renovation, and the ‘ 
present month is a good time at which to — 
give such a little attention. If they are — 
weedy the more obtrusive weeds should be — 
removed by hand-picking, and a dressing of 7 
lawn sand ought to dispose of the others. | 
Should the turf need to be thickened, Grass — 
seeds, or a mixture of these and white — 
Clover, ought to be sown before the end of — 
the month. A top-dressing of sand and a - 
little nitrate of soda will encourage the young: — 


growth. The most satisfactory mixture is 
bulk for bulk of both ingredients, allowing 
from 3 lbs. to 4 lbs. of nitrate of soda to 
every square rod. 


Hardy fruit-trees ; 

There is hot very much late growth on — 
wall trees or those on espaliers this season, — 
but where the shoots have pushed they ought — 
to be shortened back to four leaves. Leading — 
shoots, and lateral terminals in the case of 
trees which are yet being extended, will, of — 
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course, be tacked in. Unfortunately, Ameri- 

can blight appears to be more common than ~ 
is altogether desirable, and an effort should — 
be made to get rid of it. A strong solution © 
of Gishurst Compound, applied with a brush, — 
will certainly be advantageous, but whether 3 
that specific or paraffin oil be used, per- _ 
severance is necessary to effect a clearance. | 
Gather wail fruits timeously, and preferably — 
just before they are quite ripe. gs 
Cuttings i 


It is advisable now to push along with the © 
cuttings of most things which are usually ~ 
handled at this season. Early cuttings gener- t 
ally strike more readily than those put out at — 
the end of the month, and well-rooted cut- 4 
tings endure the ups and downs of winter — 
more satisfactorily than those which, being — 
put in late, have formed ‘but rudimentary ~ 
roots. Exceptions there are, of course; such — 
things as Calceolarias and the ‘‘ Gem” type © 
of Pentstemons may _ be satisfactorily 
wintered when the cuttings are not put in 
until the early days of October. Seeds of the z 
hardier members of the Primula family may 
be sown now for outside work, and Salvias, — 
Eupatoriums, and similar things ought to be — 
lifted and potted up before the end of the — 
present month. 


Greenhouse subjects a 
Bulbs ought to be potted up as soon as they _ 
are received and plunged in wellaweathered © 
ashes. Seeds of Clarkias and of SSchizanthus — 
for spring-flowering in the greenhouse should 
now be sown, a supplementary sowing being 
made in a fortnight’s time. Seeds of Cycla-_ 
mens may also go in; so, too, those of the © 
Brompton, or Beauty of Nice, Stocks. Cut-~ 
tings of Zonal Pelargoniums should now be © 
taken, and if Fuchsias are favoured a few 
plants may be cut back in order to provide — 
cuttings for spring plants. 3 
Kitchen garden ; 
Spinach is one of the most useful of spring — 
vegetables, and there is yet time to sow a 
good breadth. Prickly Spinach and \Spinach — 
Beet are fboth valuable, and seeds ought to 
be sown in fairly rich and moist soil. 
Lettuces, at the correct stage of growth, — 
should ‘be transferred, rather thickly, to 
frames, and a sash or two of Endives never 
come amiss. See that provision is made for 
a supply of Parsley during the winter. A 
sowing of Chervil may be made where such 
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boxes filled with the seedlings and placed in 
a cool greenhouse will, in most cases, be 
sufficient to meet ordinary demands.  — 
‘ W. McG. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
































_ INDOOR PLANTS 
. _ Freesias 


2 NDOUBTEDLY tthe rich perfume of 
U Freesias. accounts for their increase 
/\# of popularity, but some who would 
grow them either. imagine they _ require 
a deal of heat, more in fact than they 
|have at disposal, or they. overlook the 
/importance of early. potting. I think 
| failures result in most cases when planting 
is done late, as no amount of coaxing: can 
|make up for lost time. The greenhouse in 
)which a miscellaneous collection of plants is 
| aaa and kept at a moderate. temperature 
throughout. the winter, meets all Freesias’ 
|requirements, and for the first weeks, after 
potting the bulbs in loam, leaf-mould, and 
|sand, a cold frame will serve best. Towards 
the end of September, or soon after, they 
Should be taken into the greenhouse. 
4 TOWNSMAN. 
_ Bulbs of these should be potted directly they 
come to hand. It is important that they 
Should be brought on as steadily as possible, 
therefore the sooner they :are potted the 
better. A suitable compost consists of two- 
thirds good loam: to orte-third leaf-soil and a 
little silver sand! About eight bulbs may. 
be placed in a 5-inch pot, sufficiently deep to 
allow for a covering of 2 inch-of soil. Place 
the pots in a cold frame and afford free venti- 
lation, the lights only being used as a protec- 
tion from rain. Keep the soil slightly moist 
antil the plants make their appearance, when 
be water supply may be gradually increased. 
ulbs which still remain in the pots in which 
hey flowered last season should now be 
urned out, sorted, and treatéd likewise. 


peas 


_ Sweet Peas at Christmastide 

* Possibly the idea of being able to present a 
few bloonis’ of Sweet Peas to a friend at 
Christmas may appeal to some readers of 
‘his journal, and ‘with a view to assisting 
hem in ‘this endeavour I devote this article 
@ the cultivation of Sweet Peas for winter 
vering.” . 

sdis may be purchased from any reliable 
d Mention must be made when 
dering that they are intended for flowering 
luring the winter. An ideal time to sow is 
luring August, which allows ample time for 
he plants to make headway before the frosts 
re. The seeds may be planted in either 
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small pots or boxes, or direct in a prepared 
border. For my own part I have always 
used an existing border in my greenhouse 
and trained the growths up the wires. When 
‘small pots are used the plants will require 
‘transferring to 10-inch pots or into a border. 
From the time thé seedlings make their ap- 
pearance until about the third week in 
October keep them in a cool temperature and 
allow 'them all possible light. Undue forcing 
is harmful and does not. in any way assist 
early flowering, which is governed by the 
number of bright days we experience. Thus, 
if the weather proves exceptionally dull, no 
flowers may appear until as late as 
February, while, on the other hand, given a 
fairly bright month during December blooms 
may be confidently looked for about Christ- 
mas.. A ‘temperature which does not fall 
below 45 degs. is quite satisfactory. Now a 
word with regard to the 

Soi. This should consist of good fibrous 
loam, placing a generous portion of manure 
well beneath the surface and making ample 
allowance for drainage. Since Sweet Peas 
under glass often attain to a height of 7 feet 
provision for plenty of head-room must be 
allowed. No pinching of side shoots is ad- 
vised; just allow the plants’ to grow in a 
natural manner and attend to such essential 
details as watering and staking whenever 
necessary. It must be noted that the blooms 
of winter-flowering Sweet Peas are hardly 
so large as those grown during the natural 
period, and with a view to obtaining large 
flowers a fertiliser could be used with ad- 
vantage immediately the first buds show. 


LaDy: 


Martynia fragrans 


In this Martynia we have a Gloxinia-like 
flower in general appearance, but instead of 


being a perennial like the Gloxinia it is a’ 


tender annual. The plant is not so well 
known as it ought to be, being easily raised 
from seed and floweted the same season. 
The inflorescence is axillary and terminal, 
and in shades of colour varying from purple 
to nearly white. Though the flowers are not 
quite so durable as those of the Gloxinia, 
their evanescence is amply compensated for 
by the succession of flowers. 

The cultivation is very simple. Seeds may 
be sown any time from February to May, and 
the plants will flower from July to October if 
their requirements receive due attention. 
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Two coloured Freesias: Eldorado and Buttercup 


The seeds, being very large, should be placed 
singly in light soil in pots 3 inches in dia- 
meter inside, and be covered with an inch 
of the soil used. The soil should consist of 
equal parts loam and leaf-mould, one-fourth 
part dried cow-manure or horse-manure, and 
one-fourth part clean and sharp sand. When 
the seed has been sown water with slightly 
warm water and place the pots in a 
Cucumber frame or warm greenhouse. As 
soon as the seedlings have developed their 
first pair of leaves let them be transferred to 
pots 6 inches or 7 inches in diameter and 
again place them in a warm and moist atmo- 
sphere. In a fortnight or three weeks the 
roots will fill the pots, flower-buds will be 
formed, and blooms soon develop. The 
plants should then be moved to shady, cool, 
and dry quarters. Seed-pods quickly form, 
but unless required for another purpose they: 
should not be allowed to remain on the 
plants. | an Be 


Primulas and Cinerarias 


Those intended for early work will now 
most likely be ready for a move on into 
larger pots. The stellate forms of Cineraria 
are certainly more valuable than those of the 
old grandiflora type, and meantime pots of 
5 inches in diameter will be suitable. The 
various Primulas, P. Kewensis, P. mala- 
coides, and the forms of P. sinensis, will pre- 
sently be ready for 4-inch pots. P. obconica 
grows in favour despite its evil reputation, 
and by successional sowings it may be had in 
flower practically all the year round. Those 
who care for the older plants might give a 
thought to P. verticillata, which, perhaps 
wrongly, I prefer to P. Kewensis. Scot. 


Humea elegans 


Seed of this plant may now be sown in 
light, finely-sifted soil and placed in a cool 
frame to germinate. When sufficiently strong 
transfer the seedlings to thumb pots, taking 
care not to injure the roots. Grow the plants 
in a cool house, affording plenty of light and 
air, and keep the roots rather on the dry side 
during the winter. When repotting, a com- 
post of loam and decayed manure, with the 
addition of a little charcoal, will suit them 
well. Great care must be exercised in water- 
ing this plant until the roots become well 
established in the fresh compost afforded 
when répotting. Boots: P- 
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The Geranium Fetish 


HO js there but admires the scarlet 
Geranium when he sees it well 


grown and in the right place? And 
the fright place, one ventures to submit, is 
not the bed or border of an English garden, 
where it rarely, if ever, looks its best, but 
under glass, in a sunny and airy greenhouse, 
where it has been well potted, well trained, 
and generously grown—where, also, it as- 
sociates with its kind and is not allowed to 
quench ithe charms of no less beautiful, but 
less flamboyant neighbours. Grown under 
these conditions what can be more splendid 
in form and colour than such a flower as, 
say, Paul Crampel, to take a well-known 
variety? The ‘Geraniums—that iis, the 
species from which florists have deduced our 
numerous greenhouse varieties—are natives 
of South Africa, where they have ithe dry and 
sunny warmith in which they delight, any 
near approach to which they cannot look to 
have in our relatively cold, moist, and sun- 
less climate. We hear nowadays much con- 
temptuous criticism of Victorian ttaste and 
practice, but the vogue of the scarlet 
Geranium at least, proof against criticism, 
seams to-day, in some quarters, as much 


alive as it was in ithe ’fifties and ’sixties of 


the last century, and this though we possess 
other scarlets not available in the time of our 
Victorian girandfathers. To take an out- 
standing instance of the scarlet superstition 
in high places :—In a certain great garden 
(which it would serve no purpose to name) 
there is one of the most splendid parterres in 
this hemisphere, or in any other for that 
matter. The matrix in which the flower- 
beds are set is a level stretch of the finest 
turf. On a low terrace behind this space 
there rises an imposing conservatory of 
curved glass, which might serve as a wing 
to the Crystal Palace, and possibly sat one 
time did so serve. In tthe more or less re- 
mote distance there are many beautiful trees 
and shrubs; and, that nothing should be 
wanting ito the picturesque setting of this 
spacious parterre, it has in front of it a fine 
sheet of water abundantly furnished with 
‘appropriate vegetation and stocked with 
interesting water-fowl. Here, if anywhere, 
was a field for splendid achievement in the 
art and practice of bedding, and it may be 
said at once that, take it for all in all, the 
planting shas been skilfully carried out, and 
that the cultivation of the plants, as, of 
course, may be taken for granted, leaves 
nothing to tbe desired. Yet one cannot help 
thinking that, beautiful on the whole as this 
parterre admittedly is, a little less sub- 
servience to the Geranium fetish might have 
made it more beautiful still. 

The scheme of the flower-beds is simple 
enough. Down the middle of the space there 
runs a series of somewhat broad, oblong beds 
with rounded ends, some half-dozen in num- 
ber, whilst round the edge of the space, 
enclosing the whole like a frame, there runs 
a series of narrower oblong beds* with 
squared corners. The beds in the central 
zone are unifonm in.their scheme of planting, 
that is, they form a picture of grey, brown, 
and bronze, with a hardly noticeable touch 
here and there of yellow. There is no need 
to particularise the various grey and 
bronze materials used—Senecios, Eucalypti, 
Solanums, Castor-oil plants, ‘Globe Arti- 
choke (?), Cinerarias, Centaureas, crimson- 


veined “Beets, «-etc.;9 ete.” The '- point 9s 
that the material has been used in a 
masterly way by a planter who knew 


exactly the plant values, who put thought 
and cultivated taste into his work and 
achieved a result about which there is onlv 
one thing to be regretted, that a couple of 
months at the outside must see .an end of so 


much beauty. A soothing restfulness is the 
note of this piece of gardening, a note fre- 
quent enough where Nature does the plant- 
ing, but none too common where the planting 
is done by the hand of man. To describe it 
in terms of music one might call each of the 
several beds a melody of colour in a minor 
key—‘‘ The’ Flowers of the Forest,’’ let us 
say, or ‘‘ Auld Robin Grey.” 

And the’ narrow edging beds with square 
corners, how are they planted? They are 
planted with scarlet Geraniums!—scarlet 
Geraniums punctuated with grey Senecios as 
‘‘ dot plants,’’ that last infirmity of the bed- 
ding mind. The dominant thought in the 
plan of this parterre would seem to have been 
to make a cool, almost a cold, central core, 
and then, by way of a stimulating shock, to 
rim the central frost with fire. Contrast, of 
course, plays its part in colour arrangements 
as well as harmony, and the contrast in 
question may be a perfectly legitimate end to 
aim at. It is a matter of taste, and we 
know how taste varies. But if it was de- 
sired to produce this clash of the elements, 
surely, in a garden of unlimited resources, 
something less banal than weather-stained 
scarlet Geraniums might be found to play 
the part of flame. Geranium gardening is a 
purely mechanical affair, and no doubt one 
day, where it is done on a large scale, will be 
done by machinery. Hand so many hundred 
plants of one variety to one machine, and so 
many hundred of another variety to another, 
and the thing is done. The outer beds of the 
parterre now in question were probably not 
planted by machinery, though they have the 
regulanity and precision which are the virtues 
of the machine, and which generally serve to 
distinguish the machine-made from the hand- 
made article. But these beds are not planted 
entirely with Geraniums. There are two 
beds which are not so planted, and which 
show, as it happens, how all these outer beds 
might have been furnished so as to have 
harmonised with the centre zone, and so have 
given a charming and fitting finish to the 
whole parterre. These two are planted with 
the pale yellow Calceolaria amplexicaulis 
and the blue Salvia patens in mixture, a cool, 
pretty, and unhackneyed combination which 
will appeal to many as_a desirable com- 
plement to the grey-bronze centre. 

But there is no use grumbling and re- 


gretting. To the pious a fetish is no less a 
fetish because it is ugly. Scarlet Geranium 
worship, like so many other deep-rooted 


superstitions, is here to stay. Geraniumism 
will always have its devotees. If any of the 
devout should wish to see the apotheosis of 
the divine flower—and it is worth seeing— 
let him make a pilgrimage along the Mall or 
Constitution Hill to the front of Buckingham 
Palace. There the pilgrim will see a field of 
blazing scarlet which may lead him at first to 
think that it is carpet-shaking day at the 
Palace. But it is not'so. This is no Turkey 
carpet. Thousands of- flowers, millions 
possibly, of closely compacted flowers have 
gone to the composing of this ensanguined 
picture. Aloft upon her pedestal the Empress 
Queen, sitting in marble as she was wont to 
sit in life, looks down with benignant eye 
upon the flowers at her feet. With parted 
lips she seems as if about to speak. Seems? 
Nay, to the perceptive inward ear she does 
speak, and this is what she jsays : ‘‘ The sub- 
jects of my grandson, George, may regard 
with foolish.scorn, and do, the material and 
zesthetic ideals of my glorious reign, but, 
thank Heaven and Saint Joseph (Paxton), 
one pious Victorianism at least has survived, 
and ever will survive, the vagaries of taste 
and the shocks of time—the blessed cult of 
the scarlet Geranium! ”’ BETA. 
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_ VEGETABLES — 


Lifting Potatoes 


Although orthodoxy dictates that all Pota-_ 
toes, except the first earlies, shall remain in 
the ground until the tubers are ripe, common — 
sense tells us that the sooner they are out of 
the ground when the end of August is — 
reached’ the greater satisfaction the crop — 
will give. It has been said many times, and 
it is believed to-day, that tubers must ripen in — 
the ground if they are to keep sound their — 
full length of time. As a matter of fact, 
provided that they are handled with care, so 
as not to break the skins unduly, the latest 
varieties lifted in August will keep just as — 
long as when they are left in the earth until ~ 
October; indeed, the chances are that they — 
will keep longer. There are two dangers in- — 
timately associated. with late harvesting, the ~ 
first of which is that second growth becomes_ 
pronounced, while the second is the im- 
mensely increased risk of infection by late 
blight due to spores washed from the surface” 
on to the tubers below.” It is, of course, im- 
probable that these spores will germinate at’ 
once, since the conditions are not favourable, 
but they will do so in the store and perhaps ~ 
ruin half or more of the bulk, . My advice is — 
to lift all crops forthwith, to allow the skins — 
to harden and dry, to dust freely with flowers — 
of sulphur, especially in the ‘‘ eyes,”’ and to 
store where there are total darkness and abso- 
lute safety from frost. East ANGLIAN. ~ 
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Cabbage sprouts i 
After cutting hearts of Spring Cabbage 
many people pull up the stumps; which they 
imagine have served their purpose and are of — 
no more use. These apparently worthless 
stumps can certainly be denuded of every 
leaf, but if left in the ground, and a little” 
manure or fertiliser forked about them, they 
will furnish sprouts in the late autumn and 
winter, not once only, but many times, for 
you. may ‘‘cut and come again ’”’ with cer-_ 
tainty. I have found the sprouts more use-_ 
ful than the hearts because in the aggregate” 
the yield is greater and, what is more, they _ 
provide an agreeable change to winter greens. 
Old Cabbage stumps should not be despised 
but encouraged to put out the sprouts, which 
are tender and nice when cooked. They only 
need a little stimulant about their roots to 4 
ensure good crops, and prove a real stand-by. 
Spring Cabbages 
Green Peas and Asparagus are regarded as 
delicacies among the vegetables, but it~ 
doubtful whether they are more highly ap 
ciated or more generally welcomed than the 
first Cabbages of spring. Having this in 
mind should impress the importance of plant 
ing in successive batches to ensure that if one 
lot fails the other will succeed. Do not pro 
vide a very rich bed, but see that there is food 
present, and particularly that it is friable yet 
firm, and allow 15 inches by 12 inches of 
more according to the variety grown and it 
habit in one’s soil. If the plantings are 
intervals of about 10 days to the end of Octo-— 
ber the possibility of failure is reduced to 4 
minimum. __ East ANGLIAN, | 


- Late Potatoes a. 
_ These may now be lifted and stored, prefer- 
ably in clamps, as the tubers keep fresh and 
plump much longer than when stored in 
buildings. Sufficient, however, mus 
stored in the latter way for present use. 


_ Awtumn-sown Onions 
These are growing freely and should h 
the hoe amongst them on frequent occasi 
to encourage sturdy growth. Dust the r 
frequently with soot. , ‘aie 


Ps, 
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| PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
| Treatment of Schizanthus 


| I should be very glad of your advice as to 
‘eulture of Schizanthus for the greenhouse. 
| Should the plants be pinched at all, and if so 
‘at what stage of their growth and if more 
‘than once? I have now plants about 8 inches 
igh and others which I have just pricked off 
2 inches high. Is it too late to stop the taller 
ants, and would it cause the spikes of bloom 
fo be smaller ?. W. E. Cove. 

_ [If the plants are required for spring 
|flowering under glass the large ones are quite 
\forward enough and should be stopped forth- 
with. Of course, the resultant side shoots 
will not bear as large flowers as those that 
are not stopped. The later batch of plants 
should not be stopped at all. If they repre- 
ent a good strain the natural branching will 
|be good and the flowers, too, in due course. | 


y 

‘Lily of the Valley planting 

_ (Amateur).—Early autumn is the best time 
to make a new bed. When preparing the 
lresh site have the ground deeply trenched, 
jadding asthe work goes on plenty of manure 
jand leaf-soil if you can get it. Do this in 
\Z0od time, so as to allow of the settling of 
the soil before planting. Keep the crowns 
Well below the surface and plant firmly. A 
nulch of rotten manure is very beneficial 
luring the winter. 


Iant for identification 


WE. M.-S.).—The plant is a specimen of the 
Water Figwort. When bruised the leaves 
ind stems have a very disagreeable smell and 
| 6 and sheep will not eat the plant. Only 
on the young 


Of course, it is not worth cultiva- 


a 


| 
| 


| 
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le larve of some moths feed 


i 


(Mrs. Graham).—This is not, as a rule, 
onsidered quite hardy, but we know of some 
Id plants that have been in position for 
any years, so that it may be safely con- 
dered perennial. We should advise you to 
efer the pruning and moving till the spring, 
then it may be safely cut down. Such a fine 
lant is worth keeping and we should advise 
gu to leave it till the spring, when the 
ther is more favourable. If cut down now 
Will probably perish. It is easily raised 
0m seed or from cuttings. In all likelihood 
»u will find young plants round it, as it 
aturalises freely. These seedlings may be 
anted out next spring. 


otch and Persian Briars 


(K. M., Bath).—The young plants should 
» potted in rather small pots at first, the pots 
‘ing plunged to their rims in Cocoanut fibre 
“old ashes in cold frames or in a sheltered 
sition outside during the first winter. to be- 
me established. The second winter they 
Id be exposed to the weather. But it 
ay be necessary to Wrap sacking round the 
aekin severe weather to prevent the latter 
acking. 


omneya Coulteri 


(M. A., Eastbourne).—The caterpillars have 
*N SO numerous this season that it would 
* mere guesswork to say which one has 
acked your plant without seeing a speci- 
en. Next year there may not be any trouble 
2m caterpillars. You may, as a preventive 
asure, syringe Quassia Extract, according 
rections accompanying it, under the bush 





= 


Around it to make the quarter distasteful 
he moth or butterfly. A small quantity of 
litter may be spread over the roots in 


3 Answers to Correspondents 


winter, but if growing in a sunny, sheltered 
position the plant does not require any special 
protection during the winter in our southern 
counties. 


Cactus-flowered Pelargonium Fascination 

(A. D.).—Mr. H. Woolman, Sandy Hill 
Nurseries, Shirley, Birmingham, or firms 
advertising these and other plants in this 
journal, would supply you with the above- 
named variety. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Shrub to name: Leycesteria formosa 

(G. B., Southborough). — The flowering 
shrub sent by our correspondent is Leyces- 
teria formosa, and as this half-woody de- 
ciduous shrub is frequently sent for identifica- 
tion we give an illustration of a flowering 
spray herewith. This shrub is so well able 
to take care of itself that it is known to 


smother up surrounding vegetation in many 


Leycesteria formosa, frequently sent 
for identification 


shrubberies and borders, growing to a height 
of from 4 feet to 6 feet. The flowers, which 
are accompanied by claret-coloured bracts, 
are borne from June to late September. On 
rich soils it is inclined to be rank growing, 
particularly when grown in a shady position. 
Moving Privet 

(R. Eagle)—Your better plan will be to 
put the old Privet hedge on the fire, as the 
plants are too old to move with safety. You 
can buy strong young plants very cheaply, 
and if these are cut down after planting you 
will, in a very short time, have a fine hedge, 
At any time from now up to March you can 
plant Laurustinus. 


FRUIT 


About Gooseberries and Roses 

(W. L.).—We do not know of any Ordinary 
garden variety of Gooseberry the leaves of 
which are not attacked by caterpillars. Rose 
cuttings may be inserted any time during 
October and November. The same dates 
apply in the case of Briar cuttings in the open 
air for Rose budding. In the latter case, 
however, such cuttings would be more suit- 





able for budding in 1926, when they will 
possess more roots and stronger shoots. 


About Grapes and Passion Flowers 

(J. H.).—Three good quality Grapes for a 
heated vinery are Black Hamburgh, Madres- 
field. Court, and Muscat of Alexandria. For 
less heat, or that only used in spring and 
autumn, Black Hamburgh, Foster’s Seedling 
(white), or Appley Towers and Alicante. You 
do not state treatment of Passion Flower, 
variety, nor position of plant. Probably ex- 
cessive moisture at the roots, coupled with 
the recent dull weather, accounts for the sud- 
den collapse of the plant in the absence of 
direct injury to the stem. 


Pear scab 

(A. N. D.).—The Pear sent for inspection is 
cracked as a result of a fungus which first 
attacks the leaves, and, later on, spreads to 
the fruits. The skins of the latter contract, 
become set and brittle, then crack open. The 
fruits split deeper as time passes. The 
disease in fungus form will remain on the 
trees year after year. The present season has 
been favourable to the spread of it. Burn all 
leaves and fruit, also foreign matter under 
the trees, this autumn. Next year, early in 
the stage of growth of new branches, but not 
at the time the flowers are open, spray 
thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture at half 
strength but twice, at interval of 10 days. 


Quince unsatisfactory 

(E. Q.).—The fruits sent for inspection are 
badly mildewed. The roots of the tree are 
not growing in a healthy medium. There js 
not anything that you can do to the fruits this 
year. In a normal season it is very unlikely 
that you will experience this trouble with the 


fruits. 
VEGETABLES 
Asparagus beetle 


I am enclosing specimen of insect and grub 
Which is attacking my Asparagus, specimens 
of which are enclosed. You will see that the 
bark of the stem is all eaten away. These 
insects seem to start at the top of spray of 
Asparagus, working downwards. On some 
parts of my bed the sprays are quite dead, 
no bark left on them at all. AoC.sP. 

[Your Asparagus is attacked by the 
Asparagus beetle (Crioceris asparagi) and the 
specimens you sent in sealed tube are all 
alive and frisky even at this date (September 
12th). The adult beetles lay their eggs on the 
fine leaves of the Asparagus early in June, 
continuing with successive broods until the 
end of September. The slate-coloured grubs 
are fully fed in a fortnight, when they go 
into the ground, spin cocoons, and emerge 
as perfect beetles in three weeks, Hand pick- 
ing of the grubs is the best remedy on a 
small scale, but as they cling rather tightly 
to the stems they are difficult to remove with 
the hand alone. To overcome this a tin con- 
taining a little paraffin should be carried in 
one hand and the fingers should be from time 
to time dipped in the oil. This will cause 
the grubs to readily leave the plant, and if 
they are left in paraffin their destruction is 
certain. Another method often used is that 
of syringing the plants with hot water and 
dusting them with soot whilst still wet. ] 


Seakale 

Will you kindly advise me as to making a 
new bed of Seakale, treatment, distance 
apart of crowns, particular variety and crop 
to expect the first season, also best time of 
planting ? SOMERSET. 

[Well grown, blanched, and served, this is 
one of our most delicious vegetables. Its cul- 
tivation does not present any great difficul- 
ties. The essential point is to select a plot 
of good ground exposed to the sun. The 
young sets are prepared from the roots of the 


old plants lifted for forcing. Select as far as 
possible roots 1 inch thick and about 5 inches 
long, pointing the end which is to go.into the 
soil. They are then tied in small bunches 
and placed in boxes with a_ little sand 
sprinkled among them. If placed in a cool 
shed these will keep perfectly until required. 
In March plant them out in rows 2 feet 
6 inches apart, the plants in the rows 
18 inches apart, leaving the crowns slightly 
below the surface, and when growth begins 
thinning out the shoots to one. Keep the hoe 
freely plied among the plants during the 
growing season and endeavour to build up 
strong crowns. On dry soils frequent water- 
ing is necessary and doses of weak liquid 
manure are valuable, as also applications of 
fish manure. From November onwards these 
crowns are ready for blanching, which may 
be done in various ways. For the earliest 
produce lift the crowns and place them, after 
removing all side growths, in deep boxes, 
which are stood in a dark, gently-heated shed 
or a Mushroom-house. The heads obtained 
in this way are inferior to .those resulting 
from placing Seakale pots over the crowns 
where they have grown, Covering the pots 
with newly-fallen leaves packed in tightly to 
exclude light and air. This old method gives 
magnificent heads, weighing 13 lbs. without 
the flower-stalk showing. When required for 
use a heap of ashes or soil is placed over each 
crown. The crop depends on the strength of 
the crowns you have.] 


MISCELLANEOUS 
A neglected lawn 


Will you be kind enough to tell me what 
should be done to a lawn-tennis court which, 
owing to wet weather, and not being used 
this season, but regularly mown, has got a 
deal of Moss over it and also a lot of Clover? 

TaLBoT. 

[During October use a new or sharp- 
toothed iron rake to remove as much Moss as 
possible. Apply 12 ozs. of finely-ground chalk 
and twice the weight of wood ashes per 
square yard, working in these ingredients 
with a half-worn brush at intervals. Do not 
roll the lawn, rather keep its surface open till 
next spring. Phosphates and potash without 
nitrogen will induce the growth of Clovers. 
In March apply a dressing of Rape dust at 
the rate of 3 lbs. per square rod.] 


Building a small fruit store 


I want to build a small and not too ex- 
pensive fruit store for Pears and Apples. Can 
you please help me with advice as to what 
‘sort of building is required? Should it be in 
shade or in the open? I have been told that 
one can be made with roof and walls of fag- 
gots. Is this advisable? It is only for fruit 
for home consumption, but I have nowhere 
in the house where Pears, for instance, will 
keep well. There is no cellar. 

E. C. GREEN. 

[The ideal position for a fruit store of this 
kind is one facing north. A lean-to shed on 
the north side of a wall will answer the pur- 
pose. The faggot walls and roof will not, as 
far as rats and mice are concerned. Wood 
is a non-conductor of heat and cold respec- 
tively. Use boards, coarse ones, unplaned, if 
sound and tight or close-fitting. Nail these 
to a framework. Provide a little ventilation 
near the base and in the roof, to be closed or 
opened at will and covered with perforated 
zinc. The faggots may be laid to sides and 
roof with advantage, as they would conduce 
to a more even internal temperature. The 
Pears require the warmest and the Apples the 
coolest part in. the structure. ] 


» 


Various questions 
(J. M., Sussex).—The name of the plant, a 
cutting of which is enclosed, is Diplacus 


4 
y 
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glutinosa, a greenhouse flowering plant be- 
longing to the Mimulus family. With regard 
to lessons in drawing apply to the Director 
of Technical Instruction for your county. 
Personally ask some of your neighbouring 
gardening friends as to cuttings of hardy 
shrubs. The following are suitable trees and 
shrubs for your purpose: Andromeda _flori- 
bunda, Arbutus, Aucuba japonica, Broom, 
Cotoneaster, Guelder Rose, Laurustinus, 
Weigela, Pyrus japonica, Lilac, Holly, 
Philadelphus, Skimmia, Rhododendrons and 
Laburnum, Cupressus, Retinospora, Acer, 
Ash, Magnolia, Chestnut, Beech, Thorn, 
Sycamore, Yew, Birch, Lime, Oak, Plane, 
Maple, Cherry, Thujopsis, Juniper, Abies in 
variety. 


Insect for inspection 


(A. L. M.).—Your specimens arrived in too 
bad a condition for us to be sure what the 
trouble is. The bottle containéd nothing but 
liquid mud, some decayed pieces of vegetable 
tissue, and one or two tiny white creatures. 
The white creatures are one of the spring- 
tails and are harmless, always being present 
and feeding upon decaying organic matter. 
We rather suspect that the pieces of veget- 
able tissue, had they not been so badly de- 
cayed, might have been able to tell us the 
original cause of your trouble. Please send 
us another sample and pack under slightly 
drier conditions. 


SHORT REPLIES 


(M. H. S., Upton).—We should say that 
root-pruning is the only remedy that you can 
adopt, as the roots have evidently gone down 
into bad soil and fail to supply the necessary 
food for the swelling of the fruit. See reply 
to ‘* Kismet ’’ in our issue of ‘September 13th, 

. 562. 

Miss J]. Spearman.—No cause for alarm. 
There are no signs of silver-leaf, the colour of, 
the leaves you send being normal. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. B., Chatham. — Rose Countess 
Nadaillac. 
T. N. B., Uplyme.—Yes, Eucryphia 


pinnatifolia. See illustration next week. 

X. Y., Ayrshire.—1, Spiraea sp: (sée next 
week); 2, ‘Calamintha grandiflora; 3, 
Potentilla alba; 4, Epilobium nummularia- 
folium (and a terrible weed). The Larkspur 
is suffering from stem eelworm. 

Captain E. A. Saunders.—t, 
tangutica; 3, Phygelius capensis; 2 
next week. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


A. E. H.—Pears: 1, Autumn Bergamot; 
2, Doyenné du Comice; 3, Old Colmar; 4, 
Plum Monarch. 

Bantam.—Please send when ripe; impossi- 
‘ble to name from the immature fruits you 
send us. 

W. A. McCracken.—Impossible to name 
with any certainty from the immature speci- 
mens you send. us. 


Books 


Lawn. tennis * 


Recognising the hold which lawn tennis 
just now has on the public imagination, we 
have no hesitation in commending to the 
notice of our readers an excellent book on the 
game, with the title of ‘‘ Lawn Tennis in Six 
Lessons.”? It is by Hector Barron, who 
describes it as ‘‘ the shortest cut to the 
courts’? (price 6d.; Webster’s Publications, 
Ltd., 70, Temple Chambers, London, E.C.). 
In these days of intensive life a work of this 


Senecio 
and 4, 





* “awn Tennis in Six Lessons.” Webster's Publications, 
Ltd., 70, Temple Chambers, London, E.C. 


- Amongst some of his most notable succe 


maintain a very high standard, and 









“ multum in parvo ’’ kind is to be welcome 
and as it contains all the advice, instructio 
and the hints to be found in the more preten- 
tious volumes devoted to the game, its appea 
should be instant and comprehensive. N 
book, big or little, expensive or cheap, can 
ensure entry to the Wimbledon courts, but 
lessons such as given in this little manual 
will, at any rate, assist in making beginners 
proficient and the more expert improved i 
their play. % 


‘ ie | 
Obituary 
John Bates 4 

A well-known and much respected perso 
in the horticultural world has been remove 
by the death, which occurred on the 4th inst. 
after a painful illness, of Mr. John Bates 
head gardener to Lieut.-Col. W. S. W 
Parker Jervis, D.S.O., of Meaford, n 
Stone (Staffs). The deceased, who was 6 
years of age, resided at Meaford Lodge, ahi 
had been in the same employ for about 2 
years. He achieved considerable awe | 
an exhibitor of horticultural produ 






































































were premier honours for three bunches + 
Muscat (white) Grapes at Shrewsbury i 
1889, and three bunches of Black Hambal 
Grapes in 1892; first prize at the Birming 
ham and Midland Counties’ Show in 1 
and 1892 for three bunches of black Grapi 
also winning (1892) first prize with one bu 
of Grapes (Gros Colman); at Wolverhamy 
ton, 1895, first for two bunches of Gros Co 
man Grapes, and in 1895 and 1896 at Welsh 
pool first for Muscats. His valued servi 
as judge were frequently requisitioned % 
shows in the district, and he was a well 
formed contributor of articles to gardenin 
papers. -His forte was Grape culture, and 
the course of correspondence published a fer 
years ago he expressed the opinion that mo 
of the fine Grapes seen at exhibitions 
grown in warm borders made inside 
vineries. His contention was that the 
perature of outside borders, especially in 
sunless. summers, was too low to stimulat 
early and quick root action, with resultin 
deficiency in size, colour, and flavour. TE} 
deceased leaves a widow and two children. 


TRADE NOTE. 


‘‘ Jerry-built ’? is hardly a term one ex 
to see applied to a greenhouse, yet the str 
tures encountered in gardens up and d 
the country are a travesty of what an 
door garden’? should be. It is incre 
that anyone in business as a_ horticul 
builder could be responsible for them, 
it is that some clients insist on a make 
job at a cost which prohibits satisfa 
workmanship and the use of sound materia 
Nothing is so much an eyesore in a garde 
one of these houses, and the only wa 
avoid them and derive lasting pleasure @ 
efficiency from the glasshouse is to be : 
fied that the builders are experienced in 
of a high-class and permanent charé 
Readers will be familiar with their ann 
ments in our pages. In this connection, 
ever, the» brothers Elton, trading as © 
and Howard, at Kingston Road, R 
Park, are not, perhaps, so well-known. 
business, established in 1909, was su 
from November, 1914, to April, 1919, 
absence of the partners on war service. 
commenced at Wimbledon in August, 19 
it has made rapid ‘progress, and last 
necessitated removal to larger premises 
present address. All work and inquirie 
the personal supervision of the partner. 


every structure testifies to a genuine 
in their craft, which they have made ar 
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Flowers 


HE Roman Hyacinth, Narcissus, and 
the Duc Van Thol Tulips are so useful 
1 for the embellishment of greenhouse and 
‘sonservatory and the brightening of rooms, 
lete., during the months of November and 
‘December, that it is not surprising they be- 
jsome more popular every year. They are not 
30 showy, itis true, as the Hyacinths, Tulips, 
‘and Narcissi, that are in perfection after the 
lnew vear has. advanced somewhat, but, 
me pes they are very attractive, afford- 


ing a pleasing variety, and are useful for 
supplying cut flowers at a season of the year 
fr en the plants in bloom are not very 
‘numerous, that a dozen or two bulbs of each 
may be cultivated with advantage 
wherever there are proper conveni- 
ces to bring them to perfection. 
he numbers of each to be grown 
will, of course, depend entirely upon 
the extent of the structures to be 
ecorated and the demand for cut 
flowers, but occupying little space. 
as they do, and the bulbs being 
fairly cheap, it is better to err on the 
ic of having too many than too 
few. The somewhat loose, white, 
fragrant’ spikes. of the -Roman 
fyacinth are very delightful, and, 
‘with a little manipulating, are most 
valuable for bouquets. The same 
ith the Roman Narcissus, which 
yas double pure white flowers of 
medium size and slightly fragrant. 
Our old favourites, the Duc Van 
1 Tulips, are so well known 
e is no need to describe them, 
some may not know that the 
ywers of the rose variety come 
ost white when developed at 
jmid-winter, and for all decorative 
poses, in a cut state or other- 
wise, they may be employed for the 
jsame purposes as the flowers of the 
“white Van Thol, which are usually 
more expensive. The Hyacinths 
and Narcissi, no matter whether re- 
lguired for decorating the green- 
house or conservatory, or for fur- 
nishing cut flowers, may be grown 
‘precisely the same manner. An 
ly commencement is of great 
ortance, and those who desire 
pply of flowers by the end 
November should obtain the 
lbs as soon as possible. They 
Id all be potted up by the last 
< in September. If required 
ixing with other plants in the 
tvatory or for placing in 
in the drawing-room or 
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for Winter and Spring 


other apartment it is best to use 5-inch pots, 
placing three bulbs in each, but for exhibi- 
tion it is best to grow them in -pans of the 


* size stated in the rules of the Society, and 


when required for supplying cut flowers they 
oan either be grown in pots or boxes, as is 
most convenient. In preparing the pots 
place a few small crocks in the bottom, place 
over them a little Moss or flaky leaf-mould to 
keep the soil in place, and then fill to nearly 
the top of the rim with prepared compost. 
A light rather than a rich mixture is most 
suitable, and I have alwavs found one con- 
sisting of three parts friable loam and one 
part each of well-rotted manure, leaf-mould, 





The Crown Imperial, 2 stately flowering plant of spring 


_ This is essentially a garden flower, as its odour is against it 
when gathered 


and sand answer admirably. Let the soil be 
moderately moist only, and when placed in 
the pots tap the latter smartly on the potting- 
bench to settle it somewhat. When placing 
the bulbs in the pots press them into the soil 
to a sufficient depth to leave the upper part 
of the neck visible above the surface, and if 
the pots are not full enough when the soil is 
pressed down add a little more, but avoid 
completely burying the bulbs. Use a similar 
compost for the pans and boxes as advised 
for the pots, and when placing the bulbs in 
them distribute them all over the surface at 
3 inches or 4 inches apart and buried about 
the same depth as recommended for those in 
the pots. 

The Tulips should always be 
grown in large pans or boxes so 
that when the flowers are partly 
developed they may be lifted and 
placed in pots or fancy receptacles 
without suffering injury. There is 
great advantage lin starting them in 
this way because the bulbs of any 
particular batch will not all pro- 
duce their flowers at the same time, 
and when they occupy large pans 
and boxes they can be lifted when 
sufficiently advanced and each pot 
filled with flowers in the same stage 
of development. 

When all the bulbs have been in- 
serted place the pots, pans, or boxes 
in a bed of Cocoanut-fibre and cover 
with the same material in a 
sheltered position, letting them so 
remain until the roots are running 
freely in the ‘soil. eee = & 


Notes of the Week 


The Crown Imperial 
N OW that the time for planting 


bulbs is with us again we 

must not forget Crown Im- 
perials, familiar flowers to old 
cottage gardens. The Crown Im- 
perial, as no doubt most readers are 
aware, is known botanically as 
Fritillaria imperialis. It is a showy 
and stately plant growing 3 feet or 
4 feet high, with stout stems, bright 
green leaves, and dense whorls of 
bell-like flowers and a crown of 
foliage. However cold the spring 
may be, the Crown Imperial may 
be depended upon to flower freely 
in April. There are other varieties, 
the chief of which are lutea 
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(vellow) and rubra (red). This plant thrives 
in a deep, rich loam, and it will do its best 
when left undisturbed for vears. 


Dianthus deltoides 


When well placed this is one of the most 
effective of the Alpine Pinks, and while it 
succeeds best in rather a sandy medium I 
have seen it doing exceptionally well in a 
stiffish loam, in which, however, there was 
no excess of moisture. When happy the 
plant produces blooms in such profusion as 
almost to hide the foliage. Being of the 
easiest possible cultivation, D. deltoides may 
confidently be recommended to those who are 
novices in this particular class of plant. It 
is easily propagated by division. In addition, 
it produces seeds freely and these readily ger- 
minate if sown in a box of light, sandy soil. 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. 


Dahlia Pink Coltness Gem 


Among the vast variety of Dahlias grow- 
ing in Hyde Park no variety has aroused 
more interest than this. It is a seedling the 
stock of which has come into Mr. Hay’s 
possession; the colour is excellent, a deep 
rose; the height a little over a foot, and for 
freedom of flowering it rivals the parent. 
There are already several dwarf pink 
Dahlias, ‘but ‘this is very superior to any yet 
seen of this type. 


Dahlias Pink Pearl and Clematis 


Mr. West has a great treasure in 'D. Pink 
Pearl, a plant of which is growing in the 
Hyde Park border; a miniature decorative of 
a lovely shade of rose-pink. The flowers are 
small, but for freedom of bloom it is extra- 
ordinary, a much-admired variety 3 feet in 
height. D. Clematis, illustrated in last 
week’s issue, was raised by Mr. Treseder. 
It is, as its name denotes, ‘a single-flowered 
variety of a lavender shade new in Dabhlias. 
It is certain to become a great favourite ; 
height about 33 feet. 


Violas at Wisley 


The Violas are doing exceptionally well in 
the gardens of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, Wisley, this year. A few days since 
I saw them flowering in profusion planted in 
a long border under fruit trees. It demon- 
strated in no uncertain fashion that Violas 
will grow satisfactorily under trees. I under- 
stand that deep culture is observed, and from 
a long experience I know that this is one of 
the most successful factors in the cultivation 
of the Viola. I remember some years ago, 
I think it was in 1894, that a plant of a well- 
known Viola was lifted from one of the bor- 
ders at Regent’s Park by the late Mr. 
Jordan, and its roots could be traced running 
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Crocuses grown by children 
/ 


through the soil at a depth of 3 feet from the 
surface. This fact points to the necessity of 
observing deep. culture. Plants that were 
doing well at Wisley, among others, are 
John Quarton (mauve-blue), Maggie Mott 
(mauve-blue), Snowflake and Swan (white), 
Royal Sovereign (yellow), Blanche (creamy- 
white), J. B. Riding (reddish-mauve), and 
Peace (white, tinted heliotrope)., Di Ba Ge 


FE gle sepiaria 

More commonly known as Citrus trifoliata, 
this interesting spiny shrub grows from 7 feet 
to 10 feet ‘high, with curious angular 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is . 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Crocuses grown by children 

AST year, after returning from the sea- 

side, two little boys hit upon the happy 

idea of utilising their pails for the culti- 
vation of -Crocuses.. A few -crocks were 
placed in the bottom of each pail and the 
pails were then filled up with Cocoanut-fibre 
specially prepared by the bulb merchant. 
This fibre was moistened a little and pressed 
fairly firmly into the pails. The children 
then planted the bulbs and incidentally put 
them in very thick. After planting, the pails 
were stood on the shelf in a dark: cellar and 
almost forgotten until early January. The 
bulbs were, in fact, left in the dark too long, 
with the result that they made rather weak 
growth, but early in January they were 
brought to light, and eventually the bulbs 
flourished amazingly, as may be seen from 
the accompanving illustrations. It occurred 
to me that other readers might be interested 
in this experiment now ‘that the planting 
season, is with us again. ris Bice 2S 


The Geranium Fetish 


The enjoyable article on this subject by 
‘« Beta,’’ on page 582, induces me to remark 
upon the poor showing made by Geraniums 
this season owing to the wet times we have 
had. Ina garden near my own these flowers 
have always been a great feature in a couple 
of borders flanking a broad path leading to 
the house. Ina dry season these Geraniums 
have been most brilliant, Henry Jacoby being 
the one usually employed. This season the 
plants have grown apace and the foliage is 

superb, but the flowers are few and far be- 
tween. This is just what one may expect in 
a wet season, which is a boon to the Begonia 
bedder, but a source of great disappointment 
to the other. Apropos of the remarks in the 
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branches. The flowers, borne in the axils 0 
the spines before the leaves, are sweetl 
scented. This shrub is at present bearing a 
good crop of its small orange-shaped fruits 
The fruits are too bitter to be eaten ra 
but they make an interesting addition to the 
garden decorations. It is worthy of a pl 
in every garden and is perfectly hardy. T, 
foliage is rather scanty, but this shows 
spines to greater advantage. It thrives b 
in a sunny, sheltered spot on a deep, loam 
soil. It is a shrub worthy of making a note 
of for future planting. 

GREENWICH PARK! 


same article on ‘‘ dot’? plants, I saw the oth 
day a bed of Geraniums with Cineraria mag 
tima as a ‘“‘ dot”’ plant. The bed, which \ 
in a most conspicuous place, was a gree 
failure. Those who practise bedding-out 
autumn will be well advised ‘to read vou 
correspondent’s article, which is full of goo 
suggestions. nS aad ie EY 
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Hardy Cyclamen 


The autumn-flowering variety C. neapol 
tanum (hederzefolium) is now at its best. — 
is growing at the foot of a large Oak iin 
place and under Oak-trees in another part 
the garden. A mass of pink blooms fro 
each corm and the pretty marbled leaves 2 
just ‘beginning to show. The foliage i is rath 
triangular in shape and somewhat similar + 
Ivy, “hence its name; ; sometimes thedere 
folium. The lovely white variety is just < 
vigorous and js a pretty contrast. Close 
a small colony of C. europzeum is just goir 
out of flower. It has been flowering sin 
July, and its lovely scented blooms make 
my favourite. It scents the air ona war 
summer’s evening. This variety has rou 
marbled foliage, quite distinct from 
neapolitanum. It requires deeper plantif 
than tthe other sorts and a gritty soil. © 
seems slower to establish. A bed almost a 
joining contains C. Coum and C. Atkinsi\ 
mixed colours. These two flower very freé 
in mid-winter, and already I see their folia, 
pushing up. G: europeum seems practical 

evergreen, C. neapolitanum sends its folia, 
up after flowering, while C. Coum and ! 
Atkinsi send itheirs up before the flowel 
The foliage of the former is very distinct, p 
ing rather round, of dark self-green, 
rather a wrinkled appearance. The flowe 
are very deep rose and smaller and dwar 
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n in C, neapolitanum. C. Atkinsi has 
age of similar shape, but is marbled, and 
its flowers are white, rose,.or crimson. Both 
these are called spring-flowering. I should 
certainly call them winter-flowering. C. 
epandum is the last to flower, and here it 
goes on through April and May. It ‘has very 
bright crimson flowers and marbled foliage. 
T have omitted C, cilicicum as it is not yet 
out, and this is the first vear it is expected to 
flower. It has pale pink flowers, round 
slightly ‘marbled, and blooms in 
I find all varieties seed freely ex- 
cept C. europzeum, and the peculiar habit of 
the flower-stem forming itself into a sort of 
watch-spring, curling itself 
srings the seed-pod into contact with the soil. 
| find most seed ripens at the end of July. 
This should be sown as soon as ready. 1 
leave the corms two years in the pans and 
get a few flowers the second vear, and if well 
grown all should bloom the third year. Some 
old mortar-rubble and leaf-soil worked in 
when planting and a mulching of sifted leaf- 
soil seem to be to their liking. 
q Cyc. L. AMEN. 
< 


The Marsh Gentian (Gentiana 


Pneumonanthe) 
S each September comes round I make 


A a point of wandering into certain boggy 
A4% moorlands in search of the Marsh 
Gentian. It is an extremely beautiful plant, 
and so far as I have observed it grows only 
jin places which are a long way off the well- 
beaten track. I have found it in lonely parts 
on the borders of Berkshire and Surrey, also 
fin the remote parts of the Broadwater Forest 
on the border line of Kent and Sussex, but it 
s a plant that generally takes a good deal of 
tracking down. At the time of writing | 
have before me a spray of this beautiful 
wilding; the ‘open flowers are _ intense 
Be cbhs: This plant varies considerably 
jn height. When found growing in long 
Grass fin Sussex I have known tthe. in- 
florescence to tbe at least 2 feet thigh, but 
when growing among low-growing Heather 
it is usually 6 inches to 9 inches. It 4s not 
easy to understand why this lovely plant is 
not more often cultivated in English gardens, 
but perhaps, jike many other natives, it 's 
not amenable to cultivation. Ger; Ke 


Flaming Red-hot Pokers 
During the past two weeks | have 
traversed many miles of East Anglia, and 
rightly or wrongly the conclusion. has been 
forced upon me that the Kniphofias or Trito- 
mas are making a much more than normally 
Tich display in the gardens this season. The 
opularity of the plants is very wide, but this 
need not be wondered at when we take into 
Basideration their ease of management in 
most all soils and districts and their dis- 
ictive effect at a period when brilliance is 
eculiarly welcome. It is true that their 
ccommodating nature is against them’ in 
me degree since tired people plant them, 
ave them alone for a lifetime, and expect 
em to continue to improve as the years roll 
This is, of course, unreasonable. When 
the plants are accorded simple attention now 
id again they become incomparably more 
utiful and more than justify their inclu- 
on in every garden. I shall be glad to read 
e views of fellow readers of GARDENING 
JUSTRATED as to whether flowering is more 
rofuse than usual, or whether I am suffer- 
from an optical illusion. 
pag 2 East ANGLIAN. . 
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Rare trees in Vienna 


I have just returned from my first visit to 
‘nna. I went expecting to be fascinated 


not prepared for the wonderful wealth of 
ses in the city. In the small Rathhaus 
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up until it: 


the music and the pictures there, but was . 
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1 day 
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Gardens, which cannot be more than 3 acres 
or 4 acres in extent, there is a most amazing 
collection of beautiful rare trees, all finely 
‘grown and looking very healthy. One of the 
most conspicuous was Koelreuteria. panicu- 
lata. There were six or eight of these trees 
all laden with their big bladdery capsules 
turning a bright vellow, a° dozen: or more 
huge Ailanthus glandulosa festooned with 
fruit turning red (a most striking sight), eight 
or ten huge Sophora japonica trees smothered 
with their white Pea flowers, a dozen of the 
finest Ginkgo trees, one as big as the cele- 
brated. tree at Kew, and several bearing a 
quantity of fruit in the form of a globular 
drupe an inch or more in diameter, thalf-a- 
dozen huge Paulownia ‘imperialis, several 
laden with fruit, numerous fine Catalpas, a 
big specimen of Maclura aurantiaca (Osage 
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The Marsh Gentian (G. Pneumonanthe) 


A beautiful British plant, native of boggy 
heaths and moist pastures 


Orange) covered with its pale yellow fruit 
resembling a small lemon, a good specimen 
of Pterocarya fraxinifolia, an Acer laterinum, 
several “Alnus glutinosa laciniata, also numer- 
ous specimens of the cut-leaved Birch and 
the cut-leaved Beech, Fagus sylvatica 
asplenifolia and Juglans laciniata, the cut- 
leaved ‘Walnut. 

There were a dozen or more fine Tulip- 
trees and several Judas-trees, and a fine col- 
lection of Quercus rubra fastigiata, a fine, 
graceful tree. It seemed wonderful to me 
that they should be able to grow all these 
trees to such perfection in the middle of a 
large city like Vienna and only a few yards 
from the main thoroughfare. While I was 
examining one of the fine Paulownias a 
working man came up to me and remarked 
on its beauty. He said he came to see it fre- 
quently and it was never the same; in spring 
covered with ‘its purple flowers, now laden 
with fruit, and later yellow with the changing 
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leaves. I wonder how many English work- 

ing men would have even noticed the seasonal 

changes in this lovely tree, and, if they had, 

would ‘have rhapsodised over it to a perfect 

stranger. HucH Rocer-Smiru, M.D. 
Hampstead, N.W. 4. 


White fly on Tomatoes 

In a recent issue Mr. McGuffog says, 
‘“‘ Every effort ought to be made to keep the 
white Tomato fly in check.’ Will ihe kindly 
give a recipe for clearing this from a house 
heated bv a flue. Vaporising is not possible, 
as the house is extremely leaky, and no 
means of covering the roof over with sacks 
or other material. Has Mr. McGuffog ever 
had any success with any. insecticide? I 
notice, that ‘the white fly is never seen on 
plants grown outside. If this is so I am 
inclined to think that heating with hot-water 
pipes is the main cause of ‘this pest. I am 
also inclined to the idea that frost would kill 
the fly, and may possibly help to kill the 
pupze or larva. Rusticus. 


Summer rain 
The grey rain wraps my garden like a shawl, 
Delphiniums reel, Nemesia bows its head, 
The Pansies lie face downward on their bed, 
Pentstemons droop and Roses sigh and fall. 
Colour is dimmed and gloom enshrouds ‘them 
all, 
Lost,is the glory Summer’s hand had spread; 
My garden seems a garden of the dead 
Where heavens mourn o’er drownéd beauty’s 
pall. ; 
Grey ceaseless rain, the very trees are bent 
With heavy misery of sodden leaf, 
The hidden birds are dumb, their music spent 
In the wild throbbing hush of Nature’s grief, 


'And hopeless, comfortless, the flowers remain 


Under the lashing of ithe ceaseless rain. 
CARMEN IRELAND. 


The courage of judges 

Nearly all classes for fruits and vegetables 
which call for the largest specimens are open 
to condemnation, because bigness in no sense 
necessarily implies goodness. The one re- 
deeming feature associated with them is that 
they call for no discretion or discrimination 
on the part of the judges. Scales. and 
weights or measures are the governors since 
quality does not count. Compilers — of 
schedules must accept responsibility for these 
classes, for encouraging the exhibition of 
Apples and other produce when fine spéci- 
meng are unprocurable and for a multitude 
of other sins, according to their critics. They 
must not, however, be blamed for the trans- 
gressions of judges, and ‘‘A Judge” (page 
541) hits the nail hard on the head when he 
accuses them of lack of courage. Notwith- 
standing the very admirable regulation which 
appears in nearly all schedules empowering 
judges to increase or withhold prizes in 
accordance with quality, many of them in- 
stantly award first prize when there is one ex- 
hibit only, or commence with first prize when 
all the exhibits in a class are obviously in- 
ferior. Such decisions are wrong, and in- 
stead of bringing those who make them into 
good repute they bring them to ill-repute, ex- 
cept among the undeserving exhibitors to 
whose vanity they have truckled. -A first 
prize should not» be given unless the exhibit 
is of the highest standard for the district or 
show, no matter whether there are one or ten 
exhibits in the class. The. visiting public 
measures the quality of an exhibit by the 
award, and in doing so is often misled. 
Judges should set a high standard (it must 
be a variable one, of course) and adhere to it 
strictly, because they will then be aiming 
directly at two of the most important objects 
of exhibitions—namely, encouraging the pro- 
duction of the best and teaching visitors what 
really is the best. East ANGLIAN, 
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Crinum Powelli makes a bold effect in late summer 


Some New May-flowering Tulips 


By the Rev. JosePy Jacos. 


tive term. Who can define the dividing 

line between new and old? When will 
Arethusa cease to be new? I have seen cata- 
logues of Tulips from MHolland in which 
varieties which I have known for years and 
donkey’s years are put down as_ novelties. 
They are veritable Nero redivivuses. For a 
long time they have been passed by on the 
other side and practically forgotten or 
ignored. JI had once a finger in a most 
amazing redivivus. Having grown the Dar- 
win Tulip The Bishop for some time in my 
garden, I one year went to Holland and sang 
its praises so loudly and persistently to the 
great growers whom I visited as being the 
most blue of the blue-purple Darwins that, 
whereas when I left the shores of Old Eng- 
land the retail price was 15s. per 100, before | 
left the bulb fields of Holland the price had 
risen to £5 per 100 wholesale. 

American Lac as a synonym for Hobbema, 
or as we now usually call it, Le Reve, is a 
reminder that very much the same thing hap- 
pened in its case. This must have been some- 
where about 1g00. Probably many of what 
are now known as ‘‘ breeders ’’ are in the 
same boat. Beginning then with these I 
would mention Garibaldi, a large long flower 
of straw and rosy-fawn colouring, which 
attracted a good deal of attention this season. 
It is a tall grower. I find Siren— the Lily- 
flowered Tulip ’’—is usually one that visitors 
spot as something out of the common, and 
so it is. It is one of those which have re- 
sulted from crossing a rosy or pink Darwin 
with retroflexa, and partakes of the shape 
and elegance of the latter-more than of those 
classed under the head of ‘‘ Lily-flowered.”’ 
When fully developed its colour is a lovely 
silvery rosy-pink, but I rather hesitate to re- 
commend it as it takes an  unconscionably 
long time in developing its beautiful colour, 
and before that comes the flower has rather 
a “* gone-wrong ”’ look. At the last Chelsea 
Show the old Prince of Orange, or Orange 
Beauty, received an Award of Merit. Some 


| EW must always be more or less a rela- 


may imagine from this that it is a new- 
comer. Not so, however. It has been in 
commerce a long time, but it is one of that 
large number of plants about which writers 
make some such remark as this, ‘‘ Deserves 
to be more widely grown than it is.” 
award may call attention to it. I always like 
its rich mahogany-brown colouring with its 
orange edge, and I further appreciate it be- 
cause of its lateness—valuable in catalogue 
language for succession. Several new yellow 
cottage varieties have been introduced within 
the last year or two. A star of exceptional 
merit has suddenly appeared in the firmament 
in the splendid deep yellow Arethusa. It is a 
long time since any variety of this colouring 
has appealed to me in the same way. It had 
an-Award of Merit from the R.H.S. in 1920. 
Let me go over its good points: Size, sub- 
stance, graceful bearing, rich colouring, the 
flower and the height of the plant properly 
proportioned, and a laster both cut and grow- 
ing, somewhat out of the ordinary. I con- 
gratulate Mr. Van Tubergen, of Haarlem, on 
his ‘‘ conquest.’’ There was not as large a 
muster of Tulips at Chelsea as. doubtless 
there would have been in a more favourable 
year. Those who made their bow for the first 
time were all, I think, among Messrs. R. H. 
Bath’s collection. As a curiosity there can be 
no doubt that Sundew was out and out the 
Tulip of the show. I had the honour of 
naming it. Anything seemed better than the 
uncouth Latin name with which it was 
labelled when I first saw it. TF hit upon Sun- 
dew because all round the edge of every petal 
there was a band of petaloid excrescences 
that looked for all the world like the tentacles 
of the flesh-eating sundew. By the way, I 
ought to say, writing about names, that the 
vase labelled Arethusa in Barr’s group at 
Chelsea. was not Arethusa at all, but Honey- 
moon. This is a new pale-yellow cottage 
variety with almost Moonlight colouring. It 
develops a pretty lemon edge as it grows 
older. When I first mentioned Darwins I 
was going to write about Orange Perfection, 
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which I saw for the first time on Messr 
Dobbie’s stand. No one can help being 
attracted by its gay looking orange-rose 
colouring. It was an expensive Tulip to 
buy last year, so I did not buy any, but I 
very much hope if it comes down this autumn 
to be able to get a few. Perhaps it is.a bit 
illogical, but I have to confess: I did buy 
Fantasy—the handsome semi-parrotted sport 
of Clara Butt—but there was so muc 
talk about it I felt I had to stretch a point. 
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Crinum Powelli 4 


HIS important plant, of Lily-like aspect, 

is one of the finest for large effects in 

the late summer. It is thardy almost 
anywhere south of London, though in any 
doubtful climate it maybe thankful for a 
winter coating of something loose, such as 
dried Bracken, for the first two years after 
planting. Its best place is a slightly sloping 
bank in a warm exposure, where, if space 
allows of its being planted in quantity, the 
effect is very fine, but it does well in any 
sheltered flower border. As with other 
bulbous plants of South African origin, it 
prefers a warm, light soil. It is in pink and 
white colourings. Gojig 


Daffodils in the tit : 


For the spring garden the varied forms of 
_Narcissi are invaluable, not alone for plant- 
ing in the borders but for naturalising in the 
Grass, the latter method, now so largely fol- 
lowed, not only creating a most pleasing 
effect, but also being, in many cases, better 
suited to the requirements -of some varieties 
than culture in tilled ground. As an instance 
of this two kinds may be specially cited— 
namely, the Tenby Daffodil (Narcissus obval- 
laris) and N. pallidus precox, both of which 
succeed better in the Grass than in worked 
ground. Several of the smaller and less 
vigorous varieties are well adapted for the 
rock garden, such as the tiny N. minimus, 
the varied forms of the Hoop-petticoat Daffo- 
dil (N. Corbularia), golden, sulphur, and 
white, the variety of N. triandrus known as 
Angel’s Tears, and N. t. pulchellus, though 
the last, being of stronger constitution, suc- 
ceeds equally well in the border, as well as 
the quaintly-formed N. cyclamineus, which 
delights in a moist root-run. Many of the 
golden and bicolor varieties of the trumpet 
Daffodil are suited for naturalising in the 
Grass, such as the deep yellow Golden Spur, 
N. maximus, N. Emperor, and Queen of 
Spain, an attractive variety bearing clear 
yellow flowers of peculiarly distinct form, the 
trumpets lacking the flanged rim possessed 
by all other varieties of this section. Of 
bicolors, N. Horsfieldi, N. Empress, and N 
Grandee form a fine trio, and when planted 
in quantity have a striking effect. They are 
very similar in size and colour, and attaining 
perfection in the order in which they ar 
named extend their display over a consider- 
able period. The old double Daffodil also 
succeeds well in the Grass, though it lacks 
the grace-of form of the single varieties. Sir 
Watkin is the most vigorous of the incom: 
parabilis section, and is well fitted for 
naturalisation, while many of the numerous 
varieties of the same class, though of less 
robust growth, make themselves equally at 
home. The Star Daffodils (N. Leedsi) are 
particularly graceful and delicate, with their 
narrow cream-white petals and_ slender, 
swaying stems, and never reveal thei 
attractions so fully as when growing on a 
grassy slope, while the Poet’s Narcissus, ot 
Pheasant’s-eye, when planted in thousands 
creates one of the loveliest spring pictur. 

imaginable. ; C 

















































he Spring Garden at Grimsthorpe 


Castle 


HE spring garden at Grimsthorpe 
Castle, Bourne, Lincs., the residence of 
% the Earl of Ancaster, affords an illustra- 
‘tion of what may be done in afew years. For 
“some 200 years it had been part of a wood. 
This was cleared except for a few of the best 
‘trees, dug over, beds marked out, and 
flowering trees and shrubs planted, such 
“Amygdalus, Prunus, Pyrus, Cerasus, Ber- 
beris, Brooms, etc., with a background of Yew 
“and ‘Japanese Maples. Here, in a charming 
“setting, large beds were planted with spring 
Biowers that associate well with bulbous sub- 
jects. 
| a very fine. The varieties of bulbs being 
“numerous, and the gradation of colour wide, 
“to assist those who intend. planting this sea- 
son I will mention some of the beds for colour 
effect, planted thickly :— 
ae Red Prince, planted thickly through 
“yellow Alyssum. A very early spring bed, and 
pretty, is Crocus purpureus grandiflorus 
“and Anemone apennina, mixed with Scilla 
sibirica (plant double the quantity of Scillas) ; 
‘Tulip Orange King through Aubrietia Dr. 
‘Mules; Tulip Velvet King through Fairie 
“Queen Wallflowers; Tulip Farncombe Saun- 
‘ders through white Polyanthus, with yellow 
Wallflowers as dot plants; Tulip Clara’ Butt 
“through double white Arabis; Tulip Jubilee 
through long stretches of Cheiranthus 
Allioni; Tulip Keizerkroon through long 
stretches of mauve Primroses; underneath 
Berberis purpurea, Tulips Thomas Moore 
_and Prince of Austria mixed with late-flower- 
ing Tulip Empress of China; Tulips Rev. 
Ewbank and Zulu through a groundwork of 
“Muscari Heavenly Blue; Tulip Van Poort- 
vleit through Scilla campanulata Excelsior ; 
Tulip Bronze Queen planted thickly in a 
‘round bed with a Laburnum in centre, 
groundwork of Alyssum saxatile (very effec- 
‘tive bed); under Cytisus Kewensis Mus- 
cari Heavenly Blue; early Tulips Pink Cot- 
tage Maid and Double Salvator rosea 
through blue Primroses; Tulip Wm. Cope- 
land through Blue Myosotis ; Tulip Ellen 
Willmott and. Narcissus ornatus through 
Muscari Heavenly Blue (planted 
very pretty); Tulips Bouton d’Or and Blue 
Flag,through Myosotis and vellow Alyssum ; 
“Narcissus King Alfred and Tulip Mrs. Moon 
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The effect during the past spring has. 


thickly; 
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Spring garden at Grimsthorpe Castle 


through blue Myosotis; early double Tulips 
Saffrano and Gloria solis through Scilla cam- 
panulata coerulea; Tulips Rev. Ewbank and 
Clara Butt through blue Myosotis and yellow 
Alyssum. A very pretty bed and early is 
Chionodoxa Luciliz planted thickly. A long 
stretch of Mertensia virginica, with pink 
Tulip Salvator rosea, grouped, coming 
through it, is lovely; a long stretch of double 
Tulips Don Carlos and Cochinez mixed 
(very striking); Rev. Ewbank through Trol- 
lius Fire Globe; Tulips Darwin, La Tristesse, 
and Golden Goblet through Fire King 
Aubrietia; White Polyanthus edged with 
blue Myosotis with mixed double Tulips 
through it; Tulips Bouton d’Or and Clara 
Butt (very striking); Tulip Whistler through 
white Daisies; very effective are Tulips Car- 
dinal Manning and Orange Beauty mixed; 
Tulips Don Pedro and Panorama through 
Trollius Canary Bird; Tulips Le Réve and 
Don Pedro through Scilla campanulata 
coerulea; a long stretch of Cheiranthus 
Allioni with Tulip Don Pedro through it 


Tulips Orange 
through Black 
Tulips Radiant 


edged with blue Myosotis; 
King and Golden Bronze 

Prince Pansy (very effective) ; 
Dawn, William Copeland, and Golden 
Bronze through white Pansies; Tulips 
Orange King and Panorama through Pansy 
Lord Beaconsfield ; and a large round bed of 
Cerasus H. Veitch centre, with around Fritil- 
laria lutea, then Le Réve Tulip, followed by 


Pieneman MHyacinths edged with Scilla 
coerulea. 

Another very pretty bed is early single 
Tulips Proserpine and Le Remarquable 


mixed, edged with Scilla sibirica. 


Potting bulbs for succession 


The amateur making a late start, and still 
wishing to have his greenhouse and rooms 
bright with flowers in the early year, some- 
times takes a short cut and attempts to make 
up for lost time by plunging them into heat 
before root action has scarcely commenced, 
and invariably results are unsatisfactory. As 
a matter of fact there is no short cut for the 
production of perfect flowers, whether they 
be those of Narcissi, Hyacinths and Tulips, 
or the smaller blossoms like Snowdrops and 
Scillas. All bulbs must have their season of 
preparation away from any excitement of 
heat, a steady root growth before even they 
are brought into warmer quarters. For that 
reason, where blossoms are desired early, pro- 
curing bulbs will not be long deferred. 
Cocoa fibre is a convenient medium to use 
for fancy bowls. Loam and leaf-mould, with 
a little old manure added, make a capital 
compost for pots. The first b atch, indeed the 
bulk of bulbs, may be potted quite soon and 


got into cold frames with a covering of 
ashes, or in an outhouse from which frost 


and» light can be excluded. The rest is simply 
a time-table arr angement as to when flowers 
are wanted, bringing them into heat after a 
few months’ root growth in batches just as 
may be needful. WOoOoDBASTWICK. 


Habranthus pratensis 


This brilliant-flowered bulbous plant is still 
far too rare in gardens, considering that the 
bulbs are now fairly reasonable in price and 
comparatively easy to grow. I find it does 
fairly well in London in a warm ‘position and 
well-drained soil. The colour of the flowers 
is so dazzling, however, that it needs ito be 
planted with discretion. ber es 


FRUIT 


Strawberries in pots and in the 
open ground 
Tee work necessary for the production of 


a good Potato crop is exactly that which 

brings the soil into the best possible con- 
dition for the Strawberry. As Strawberries 
have to remain on the ground for three years 
at least in a fruitful condition, it is a.so- 
lutely necessary that the rooting medium 
should be perfectly sweet and friable when 
the plants are set out. Therefore this fruit 
should always follow Potatoes, for the 
planting, hoeing, moulding-up, and lifting 
necessary for the culture of this esculent not 
only thoroughly clean the ground but also 
sweeten it. By planting an early kind of 
Potato, which can be lifted in July and 
August, the Strawberry can be got out in 
good time. Planted early in September the 
plants become well established by the end of 
the growing time, and will, the following 
year, throw up a strong truss which will 
vield a few fine fruits. This fruit comes 
rather earlier than that produced by two-year- 
old plants, is generally punneted when sent 
to market, and, of course, makes a higher 
price than the main crop. It must, however, 
be borne in mind that market growers take 
their runners from maidens, that is, plants 
that have not borne fruit. In private gar- 
dens it is too much the practice to take 
runners from plants that have fruited. These 
rarely have the freshness and strength of 
those furnished by plants that have not felt 
the strain of production, and which in a 
general way are considerably later in form- 
ing. It is this lateness and want of stamina 
in the runners which account for the com- 
paratively poor condition that frequently 
characterises Strawberries in pots in private 
gardens. If a practice were made of plant- 
ing a certain quantity of runners every year 
there would be no difficulty in securing 
strong runners sufficiently early in the year 
to allow of the fr uiting pots being well filled 
with active fibres by the end of September, 
and’ indifferently rooted plants would not be 
so much in evidence. 

For early. forcing the soil should have the 
appearance of being taken up by the roots, 
and if the grower can take the plants out of 
the pots and throw them about without 
breaking the ball he may be assured that they 
are in first-rate condition for forcing. Unless 
they are in this, condition the flower-trusses 
are apt to be short, there is a want of vigour, 
the flowers may set badly, and the produc- 
tive forces are much lowered. It cannot be 
expected that imperfectly-rooted plants will 
produce good fruit under the trying con- 
ditions which often prevail in the early 
spring. Market growers use 6-inch pots, but 
not many practise very early forcing nowa- 
days. The cost of fuel is great and prices are 
more uncertain than they were some 30 years 
ago. For the first crop to come in early in 
April I advise the use of 43-inch pots. One 
of the best crops I ever had came from 
23-inch pots. It is not the quantity of soil 
that tells but the number and activity of the 
roots and the amount of food given them that 
put ‘weight and quality into the crop. 
When I grew Strawberries for market, and 
could get from 8s. to 12s. per lb. for Sir C. 
Napier and Marguerite during May and the 
early part of June, I sometimes had a diffi- 
culty in obtaining enough early runners, and 
made a practice of keeping a portion of the 
plants a second year. After fruiting they 
were cut over and dressed with soot which 
was mixed with one-third of soil. If several 
crowns were formed all but two were cut 
away,-and if there was any trace of red- 
spider or mildew they were dipped in soft- 


. 
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soap and black sulphur. Later on they were 


fed with guano and were, of course, well 
cared for in the matter of watering. It may 
be thought that plants so long without 


change of soil would be incapable of bearing 
high-grade fruit, but the reverse is the case, 
for. with me it quite equalled that produced 
by young plants. By way of experiment I 
allowed three crowns to remain on. a few 
plants, the berries remaining until every one 
was quite ripe, and I gathered nearly a pound 
of fruit from each one, which made 12s. per 
lb. This was, of course, in the palmy days 


of Strawberry culture under glass, when 
high-grade fruit made from 8s. to ‘12s. per 


lb. in May. These plants were watered with 
weak guano-water from the time the berries 
began to swell, and it was the quantity of 
active fibres and the never-failing supply of 
nourishment which put weight and quality 
into the crop. In the later stages of growth 
they were stood in pans which on hot days 
were filled twice daily. 

Private growers frequently layer © the 
runners into small pots, shifting into ‘the 
fruiting pots, but market growers seldom 
practise this method. The simplest way is 
to layer the runners into the fruiting pots, 
but the compost must be made very firm; in 
fact it should be rammed in. IJ have seen pot 
Strawberries stood on boards in order to keep 
out worms, but not even 
sary. Put a little rough 
drainage and some soot on that and no worm 
will-enter the soil in the early stage of 
growth, and by the time the strength of the 
soot is lowered the pots will be crammed with 
roots and worms can do no damage. 
the plants are started earty in the year the 
night temperature must not exceed 45 degs. 
It will not do to force them along’ at that 
stage. They must be tempted to start 
strongly, by means of gentle warmth, with 
plenty of air and syringing on fine days. In 
this way they will come on naturally, the 
flower-trusses will be strong, and the forma- 
tion will’ be laid for a free set ‘when the 
flowers expand. When they come into bloom 
a temperature of 60 degs. to 70 degs. by day, 
and a night temperature of 55 degs., may be 
given. As soon as the berries form, feeding 
should be given.. Mine had weak guano 
water every’ time they were watered, so that 
they never wanted for food, and if fine fruit 
is wanted never allow the plants to become 

dry from the time the first flower opens. 

Growers differ as. to the distance to be 
observed between the plants, but the nature 
of the soil’ and the culture must determine 
the amount of space to be allowed to each 
plant in the open ground. In a loamy, well- 
enriched soil, plants will naturally grow with 
greater freedom than in a light, shallow soil 
on the gravel. .Under the most favourable 
conditions the runners can be set out 2 feet 
apart between the rows and 18 inches from 
p:ant to plant. Where large quantities of 
fruit are grown there must be space enough 
between the plants to allow of easy gather- 
ing. In private gardens this is not so neces- 
sary and in a general way 18 inches between 
the rows will be enough. In very light soils 
it is better to have the plants rather thick as 
the foliage covers the ground and wards off 
hot sun, for an  over-heated= soil lowers 
vitality and is one reason why plants become 
prematurely enfeebled and are of. but little 
good after the second year. 

The present gereration of Strawberry 
growers knows litthe about the ‘lazy bed,” 
which was in evidence some 40 years ago. A 
bed 4 feet to 5 feet wide was planted, so that 
the runners quite covered it by the autumn. 
In my experience these beds lasted a long 
time in a fruitful condition, especially on light 
soils, where the plants are liable to suffer in 
a dry season. I have had them in good bear- 
ing condition seven years. As the hoe can- 
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not be used, and there is some difficulty 3 
feeding them with dung, this form of culture 
has been abandoned by market growers, who 
apply heavy dressings of dung. Where in the 
ordinary method of culture the plants are 
short lived I would counsel growers to try the 
lazy bed. The plants can be depended on to 
last in ‘good health for from five to seven 
BYFLEET. — 


Hardy fruit 

In many instances summer pruning may 
have been delayed by the rains of August, 
and: where delay has taken place the work 
should now be pressed to a conclusion. Old 
and unprofitable trees should be rooted out 
and the sites prepared for younger specimens, 
Early planting is always advisable, as it gives) 
the trees a chance to settle before winter 
Those who believe in root pruning 


October, operating, of course, only upon one 
side of the tree. 


THE FLOWER GARDE 
White Daffodils 


F J were asked to name the most notable 

development in modern ‘Daffodils I think 

I would not be far wrong if I. replied, 
development of white Daffodils.” 
This, of course, se taken place mainly in 
three sections, viz. (1) the Trumpet; (2) the 
Leedsi; and (3) the triandrus_ hybrids. 

What a long reign Mme. de Graaff has 
had as a white trumpet. par’ excellence! 
What excitement when White Queen first 
saw the daylight of a show! Who in 1909 
ever imagined that a class for triandrus 
hybrids would fill, and that there would be 
anything like the pure white Venetia among 
the exhibits? Among the white trumpet 
varieties that the yearly i incoming tide has up 
to the present left behind are White Knight 
and Beersheba; among the Leedsi (and they 
are now’a fair number) we find Silver Fox, 
Silver Salver, Hera, White Nile, and cone ; 
dos. Among white 'triandrus hybrids, eve 
including those with trumpet-shaped and cup- 
shaped coronas, there is not a great number, 
or perhaps I should say there are not many. 
that have come to stay. Nature gives com- 
paratively few of these exquisite flowers a 
constitution that enables them to withstand 
the wear and tear of life.. Venetia is one of 
the exceptions that go to prove the rule, for- 
tunately for all of us Daffodil lovers, for it is 


‘The 





gardens. Non-Daffodil people may not know 
that the Leedsi section, as a class, depends 
not only on measurements but on colour. 
The evolution of the Giant Leedsi and then of 
White Giant Leedsi are milestones in th: s 
class. Silver Fox is a good example of one 
of these. Mr. Guy Wilson thus describes it 
in the Twentieth Annual Report of the 
Midland Daffodil Society (1920):—‘‘ A tall 
and striking decorative pure white Giant 
Leedsi of largest size with wide-open crown.” 
Silver Salver is an exceedingly beautiful pure 
white Leedsi with a flat corona, like those 
which once upon a time made up the Engle 
hearti division. I remember the com 
upon the scene of Moonbeam, Silver Salvet 
is Moonbeam triply refined. The gracefu 
Hera, which was shown \by Duncan Pearso ' 
is one of those flowers which do not seem to 
have quite made up their minds to which sec 
tion in the Daffodil world they would wish 
to belong. Mr. Pearson classes it asa Leeds 
(4b). I picture it to myself as taking after 
Mrs. Langtry, Evangeline, or Minnie Hume 
rather than’ White Queen or The Fawn 
Silver Salver was raised by Brodie, of Brodie, 
Silver Fox bythe Rev. (G. H. Engleheart 
and Venetia by Mrs. H. Backhouse. © 
JOSEPH Jacoss | 
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Narcissus pseudo-Narcissus moschatus (N. cernuus) 


DELIGHTFUL plant for the rock gar- 
Ae: or, better still, for a pan in the 

Alpine-house, is the charming little 
nodding Daffodil illustrated in this issue. 
There seems to be considerable doubt about 
this plant, and one prominent firm of 
nurserymen and bulb merchants seems to 
have almost a monopoly of the stock. It may 
be seen at Vincent Square almost any April 
in one or two exhibits, and is there generally 
labelled N. moschatus (of Haworth). Not 
being a Daffodil specialist I must leave the 
final ruling as to which is the right name for 
this little treasure to wiser heads than mine, 
but I cannot let the opportunity pass to 
warmly recommend the plant to anybody who 
is looking for a real gem for the Alpine gar- 
den or the cool greenhouse. Now is the time 
to look out for bulbs, and as soon as these 
can be obtained they should be planted in a 
sheltered nook in good loamy soil to which a 
little leaf-mould has been added. It would be 
a wise precaution to set each bulb upon.a bed 
of clean, sharp sand, and if sand is plentiful 
to surround each bulb with it. Personally, I 
prefer to plant fully 4 inches deep, and I 


Bulbs 


¢ 
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should select a fairly moist position for it. 
At flowering time the whole plant scarcely, or 
but little, exceeds 6 inches, and there is the 
greatest charm in the large nodding blooms 
of palest primrose-yellow, which gradually 
fades to jivory-white, peeping from the 
curiously-crinkled spathe, which is such a 
distinct feature of this plant. In pans the 
plant is easily grown, but no attempt should 
be made to force it into early growth. Plunge 
the pans containing the bulbs under a north 
wall or in a cold frame, and leave them there 
until growth is well advanced and the buds 
showing ; then bring the pan into the Alpine 
house, or any suitable cool greenhouse, and 
you will shortly be rewarded with one of-the 
daintiest pictures the hardy-plant lover could 
desire. 

It ts not always easy to obtain bulbs of this 
‘variety, and late’ comers will be apt to be 
disappointed; but an early visit to a large 
bulb grower will probably meet with success. 
The bulbs are not cheap as Daffodils go, but 
with a little care in resting the plants after 
flowering the stock may be maintained by the 
amateur for some years. W. E. Tu. I. 


to Plant thts Autumn 


In addition to Daffodils, Tulips, Hyacinths, and Crocuses, there are many less known 


bulbs that should be planted this autumn. 


The foliowing are not cultivated so thuch as 


their undeniable beauty deserves :—Camassias, Chionodoxa, Eremurus, Erythronium 
(Dog-tooth Violets), Fritillarias including Snakeshead Fritillary, Ixiolirion, Leucojum, 
Puschkinia, Roscoea, Schizostylis, Scilla, Sparaxis, and Trillium. 


AST year a lady sent me a number of 
Hyacinths and Daffodils which were to 
be put into ornamental bowls and vases. 
They came to me at the close of November, 





Roscoea cautlezoides 
It has many points of resemblance to both 
Gladiolus and Iris, but is distinct from either. 
Flowers soft yellow. Native of China 


and by that time they should have been 
making roots freely. The consequence was 
that in spite of all the care béstowed on them 
they were late in throwing up bloom and the 
bulbs were deficient of blooming power. 
These ornamental receptacles are fashion- 
able, and it must be admitted that when filled 
with flowering bulbs they have a very nice 
appearance. But it should be remembered 
that, unlike ordinary flower pots, they have 
no outlet for superfluous moisture, which 
makes it imperative that the soil be well 
filled with fibrous roots by the time they start 
throwing up their flower-stems. The first 
week in September is quite late enough to 
fill them, in fact 1 would prefer to do so in 
August, as soon as bulbs can be procured. 
Trade and many amateur growers who need 
‘a quantity make a practice of sending in 
their orders in-July and commence potting 
early in August. In my young days I worked 
in a nursery where Hyacinths and Tulips 
were largely grown. The bulbs came to 
hand early in August and were dealt with at 
once. The bulbs were potted in a compost 
of loam and well-rotted manure, were well 
watered, and plunged in soil under the stage 
of a cool house. When the Van Thol Tulips 
and early-flowering Hyacinths were placed in 
warmth - young growths were — pushing 
through the soil and the pots were crowded 
with fibrous roots. For early-flowering this 
early potting is absolutely necessary, for im- 
perfectly rooted plants, when subjected to 
artificial warmth, can do no more than pro- 
duce imperfect blooms. ‘There is another 
reason why bulbs should be ordered early. It 
is a matter of first come first served, and 
those who defer purchasing until autumn is 
far advanced run the risk of obtaining bulbs 
deficient of blooming power. In late autumn 
and early winter thousands of bulbs are sold 
by auction in London and other populous 
centres. The Dutch growers find this an 
easy way of disposing of their surplus bulbs. 
Those who buy them cannot expect them of 
the same quality as the selected samples 
which are sent to those who order in the 
usual manner. It will therefore be seen that 
the early purchaser gains in two ways. He 
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probably obtains better bulbs and he increases 
their blooming power by means of early root 
formation, . ; 


The various members of the Narcissus 
family may be planted up to the New Year; 
and will sometimes bloom fairly well, but if 
the winter happens to be cold and wet the 
flower-trusses will be much below normal 
strength. This late planting I have found 
has a distinct effect on perennial vigour. It 
is in the second year that the evil effect shows 
itself, and in my experience several years are 
required to restore normal vigour. Planting 
out of season invariably has a weakening 
effect, and those who plant bulbous flowers 
so late in the year do not get value for their 
money, simply because they deprive the bulbs 
of much of the blooming power which hig 
culture has put into them. If planting can- 
not be done by the middle of November at 
the very latest my advice is to do none that 
season, for in my experience bulbs planted in 
December and early in the year rarely make 
good free growth. Buyers of bulbous-rooted 
plants expect to furnish their gardens for 
several years, but this can only be accom- 
plished by using bulbs of good quality and 
planting in good time in well-prepared ground. 
Such Daffodils as Horsfieldi, Emperor, Sir 
Watkin, and the Leedsi varieties will then re- 
main in good flowering condition for several 
years, but the soil must have been sweetened 
by exposure to the purifying influence of the 
atmosphere during the early autumn months, 
I have thad Horsfieldi and Sir Watkin in the 
same position, and showing no trace of de- 
generation, for several years, but it is risky 
to allow them to remain so long undisturbed. 
It has been said that’ Daffodils, should be 
transplanted as soon as they become more 
leafy than flowering, but when this is the 
case it is a sure sign that the bulbs have 
begun to dwindle, and means that transplant- 
ing has been unduly deferred. When the 
bulbs become very crowded, and remain so 
for a couple of seasons, disease is apt to set 
in, and in one season whole clumps may dis- 
appear. Every fourth year the clump should 
be separated, and if possible replanted on. 
fresh ground, but if it is desired to-keep them 
in the same place, simply lifting the bulbs, 
storing them in a coo] place for a month, and 
stirring and sweetening the soil, will ensure 
their health and vigour. Some varieties, 
such as that grand kind N. maximus and the 
double white kind, cannot be relied on to 
bloom _ satisfactorily unless dealt with 
annually. The latter, which is much prized 
for cutting, and is so invaluable to florists 
must be well fed if good blooms are looked — 
for. It needs an application of manure, but 
this must not come into contact with the 
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bulbs, but should be placed several inches be- 
low them, so that the roots find their way into 


it just as the flower-stems appear. ‘Tlhe flowers 


of this Daffodil being large and very double 


-require much nourishment when they are 


forming, and in light soils will frequently 
shrivel instead of expanding unless they are 
highly fed. 

A great number of new Daffodils is now 
being offered, but those who need a quantity 


of bloom for-cutting, and especially those who 


grow for sale, will be well advised to exercise 
some caution and depend upon. old, tried 
kinds, which have been proved to suit their 
soil and will retain normal vigour indefinitely. 
Two years ago | tried Victoria and H. 
Irving, both in the way of Horsfieldi, but 
rather earlier, and they bloomed well the first 
year but have lost strength. My soil evidently 
does not suit them. Had I bought in quantity 
I should have experienced a loss. In some 
places N. princeps does well and is valuable 
for cutting, but it is rather uncertain and | 
have quite rejected it, as in some years not 
25 per cent. of the bulbs will throw up 
blooms. The single-flowered incomparabilis 
and the Leedsi varieties are very reliable and 
can be depended on to succeed in shrubberies, 
in the woodland, and among Grass, and they 
are excellent for cutting. In my experience 
they do not need transplanting so frequentty 
as is necessary for the trumpet-flowered 
kinds. The double-flowered varieties of in- 
comparabilis, such as the Orange Phoenix, 
pallidus plenus, and Sulphur Phoenix, demand 
a certain amount of culture which they de- 
serve. They must get something more than 
the ordinary, sometimes rough-and-ready, 
culture to which Daffodils are frequently sub- 
jected. They should be transplanted every 
other year and be so placed that they get 
plenty of light and air. It is advisable to 
plant them in clumps of three, so that they 


can be easily supported with a thin stake, as 
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the blooms, being heavy, are liable to be 
borne down by wind and rain. These fine, 
double-flowered forms have long been in cul- 
tivation and were commonly known under the 


names of Bacon and Eggs, Codlins and 
Cream, and Butter and Eggs. They were 


much cherished by florists of a past genera- 
tion but are to a considerable extent neglected 
nowadays. The Trumpet varieties are in 
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Tulipa Clusiana 


All who grow Tulip species appreciate the 
dainty Lady Tulip 


such high favour that varieties raised in the 
last few, years naturally take pride of place. 
Tulips may be left in the ground two years, 
but they do better when annually trans- 
planted. Put them into a cool place for a 
month and plant in ground that has been 
thoroughly sweetened. They certainly like 





The 


noble Eremurus or hardy Foxtail Lily has roots like giant Starfish 
It should be planted in September in rich soil, moist but well drained j 
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good food and the soil may be enriched by 

a dressing of thoroughly rotted manure or de- 

cayed vegetable matter, but never apply fresh 

dung. J. CORNHILL. 
Byfleet, Surrey, 


The Puschkinia 


USCHKINIAS are little  Scilla-like 

bulbous plants of highest charm to those 

who -can appreciate miniature floral 
loveliness in form and colour. They are 
generally only about 3 inches high, with neat 
leaves and little drooping ‘bells of light blue 
delicately lined with a deeper blue, the effect 
being one of wonderful grace. A keen floral 
critic has likened the appearance of the 
flowers to that of finest blown glass, though 
to some of us that product of the craftsman 
cannot vie with the charm of the Puschkinia, 
which, were I allowed to dower with a popu- 
lar name, I should call the ‘‘ Fairy Scilla.” 
Practically almost all the Puschkinias known 
to us have the same colouring, although the 
depth of tone varies slightly, and the surprise 
is that an albino has only now come to light. 
There is not as yet a pink-coloured one.. But 
we need not regret this, as the blue of the 
natural form is so exquisite. The white one 
f have not yet seen. 

The Puschkinia is emphatically a plant for 
what we may call a ‘‘ select’’ place in the 
garden, and when it blooms in spring it is 
probably best enjoyed in the rock garden, 
although on a grassy bank it would be 
charming as well. It likes a light soil and is 
perfectly hardy. Unfortunately, slugs seem 
to have a special penchant for it, and fre- 
quently, if not guarded against, eat out the 
tlower-buds as they appear among the early 
growths in spring. Planted in light soil an 
inch deep it will flourish and increase. 

There is undoubtedly some confusion 
among the bulbs sold as P. libanotica and P. 
scilloides, but that matters little, seeing that 
either is very charming. So far as I can 


discern P. scilloides is rather lighter in 
colour than P. libanotica and a trifle less 
robust. S. ARNOTT. 














Puschkinia scilloides compacta 


A dainty white flower for the rock garden in 
April and May 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Rose cuttings 

The present is a good time for the propa- 
gation of Roses from cuttings, and many 
varieties root freely. Well-ripened wood of 
this season’s growth should be chosen and 
the cuttings should be torn from the plants 
with a heel attached, these being reduced to 
about g inches in length. A slightly 
sheltered border is to be preferred for these, 
although good results may be obtained in the 
open if such is not available. Having pre- 
pared the cuttings and labelled them, take 
out a sloping trench about 3 inches deep, 
along the bottom of which should be placed 
a layer of sand. Insert the cuttings firmly, 
and after filling in thoroughly firm the soil 
about them, finishing off with a soaking of 
water to settle the soil. With the exception 
of keeping the beds clear of weeds no further 
attention will be necessary until the follow- 
ing year. Many are under the impression 
that only the Wichuraianas will strike in this 
way, but almost every kind will do so. Rosa 
Moyesi, a beautiful Chinese species, is the 
only kind which has, up to now, defied all 
efforts here to increase it from cuttings. 
Plants struck from cuttings inserted in Sep- 
tember, 1923, are now flowering with greater 
freedom than the older established plants. 


Pinks 


Remove those showing signs of growth to 
cooler Or more airy quarters, as they are now 
well rooted, and in order to bring about 
stocky plants pinch out the leading: shoots. 


Transplanting shrubs 

Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Kalmias, Andro- 
medas, and many other evergreen and de- 
ciduous shrubs may now be moved with 
absolute safety; indeed it is far better for 
them to be transplanted now than later as 
they take hold of the new soil whilst the latter 
is still warm and quickly become established. 


Hardy fruit 

Gather Apples as soon as it is found that 
the fruits leave the trees by a slight tilting. 
A good plan also is to cut a fruit in half, and 
if the seeds are already browned they may be 
gathered without much fear of shrivelling 
taking place later. The same attention must 
be bestowed upon Pears almost daily at the 
present time. The grubbing out of old trees 
which it is intended to replace with fresh 
kinds should now be proceeded with, for 
although it is as yet a little early for plant- 
ing—unless the trees are near—the stations 
should be well prepared by clearing away 
every particle of the old soil to a depth of 
2 feet 6 inches, replacing this with newly- 
brought-in material, such as turfy loam, 
mortar rubble, wood ashes. This will enable 
the new stations to become thoroughly settled 
down in readiness for the future planting. 


Kitchen garden 

Golden self-blanching Celery is now in fine 
condition, and for the early supplies there is 
much to be said in its favour, for apart from 
the great saving of labour entailed with the 
earthing-up of other varieties, I find this ex- 
cellent kind is ready for use long before the 
white varieties, and may be grown on the 
flat, where it bleaches unattended. Do not 
allow Peas to get too old before gathering. 


Tomatoes 


Gather these daily and remove sufficient 
foliage to enable the sunshine to reach the 
bunches. Do not permit large Cucumbers to 
remain upon the plants and keep the shoots 
well thinned. E, MarkHaM. 

Gravetye Manor, Fast Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties . 


Coleus thrysoideus 

The early plants of this are now in their 
flowering-pots. Pot up successional batches 
directly they become sufficiently advanced: to 
avoid the slightest check. This is not one of 
the easiest plants to grow successfully, but it 
is well worth a little extra care. Quick 
changes of temperature must be avoided, 
therefore great care should be exercised in 
ventilating, as also in watering. 


Chrysanthemums in pots il 

The early-flowering varieties should now 
be placed under glass to prevent the buds 
suffering from damp. Later varieties may 
be allowed to remain out a little longer, pro- 
vided there is no danger of frost. When 
placed under glass it is well to keep the atmo- 
sphere a little moist for a few days, especi- 
ally during drying weather. Mildew often 
causes serious trouble during damp weather, 
especially later in the season. As a_pre- 
caution the plants should be spraved with a 
solution of liver of sulphur at the rate of 
1 oz. to 10 gallons of water. Sufficient soft- 
soap should be added to make a good lather 
to ensure thoroughly wetting the plants. 
Give due attention to disbudding and feeding. 


Border Carnations 

Layers should now be making good root- 
action, and may be detached from the parent 
plants as soon as sufficiently advanced. Those 
which are to be wintered in cold-frames 
should be potted into small pots, and it will 
be well to shade them for a few davs until 
they become established.. Where planting is 
contemplated, the layers may be put out in 
prepared beds or borders as soon as possible. 


Flower garden 

There is, generally, a certain amount of 
reluctance to remove bedding plants while 
they are still making a show of bloom. 
Specimen plants of a tender nature should, 
however, 'be removed to a cool, airv structure 
at an early date, to avoid damage by frosts, 
which may be expected at.any time. Those 
who intend to plant evergreen shrubs should 
place their orders now, and make all neces- 
sary preparations so that the work may be 
completed by the end of October. In making 
new shrubberies the ground should be deeply 
dug, and any additional material required 


_ should be worked in at the same time. 


Hardy fruit 

Where young fruit-trees are required for 
planting, a section should now be made and 
the order placed with a reliable firm. Atten- 
tion should also be given to the labelling of 
fruit-trees at this season. Where there is 
any doubt about the name of any particular 
variety it should be verified before the fruit is 
gathered. Note should also be made of trees 
which require lifting, either owing to the con- 
dition of the soil or for root-pruning. Where 
much planting is contemplated drainage 
material, lime-rubble, etc., should be held in 
readiness, so that there will be no delay in 
planting when the trees arrive. 


Grapes 

The bunches should be carefully examined 
at frequent intervals in order that any decay- 
ing berries may be cut out before they con- 
taminate others. A gentle warmth in the 
hot-water pipes at night will now be neces- 
sary to maintain a suitable temperature with 
a free circulation of air. Late Grapes should 
now be well coloured, and every endeavour 
should be made to maintain the foliage in a 
healthy condition as long as possible. 

A. J. Pope. 
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Cold frames 

Among other occupants of cold frames at 
this season will be -Primulas, Cinerarias, — 
Cyclamens, and possibly Bouvardias, all in- — 
tended for greenhouse décoration at a later 
date. Shading is now unnecessary, but free — 
ventilation ought to be afforded in order to 
harden the foliage. At this time watering — 
ought to be very carefully done in the case of © 
these subjects, for if a plant receives too ~ 
much moisture its career will either be a brief — 
or an unsatisfactory one. At the same time — 
sufficient water to keep the p!ants in good 
health must be given. It is yet desirable to — 
syringe Cyclamens lightly when the sun, as 
sometimes happens in September, has been. — 
bright. 


Hardy plant borders 


The earlier Michaelmas Daisies now begin ~ 
to make their presence felt. There are now 
so many first-rate varieties, and plants of 
these are so reasonable in price, that there is — 
little excuse for the retention of inferior sorts. 
In most borders self-sown seedlings escape 
notice, and these, with their indifferent — 
blooms, thrive in a remarkable way. Such ~ 
ought to be rooted out now that their blooms 
distinguish them, or if it be preferable that a _ 
gap be not made these rogues should be 
marked for removal after ther season is over. — 
The Torch Lilies—Kniphofias—are always — 
striking at this season; so too are the 
Japanese Anemones. These are very easily 
increased and all the various kinds, especially 
Honorine Joubert and Whirlwind, are most 
effective in comparatively large groups. 


Grounds 


Walks and paths if given a good clean-up ~ 
at this time will probably require no further ~ 
attention for the remainder of the season. — 
The cutting of lawns grows less insistent, but ~ 
unfortunately when work grows less in that — 
respect leaves begin to be troublesome. The © 
Lime is a beautiful tree, but its leaves are the © 
forerunners of the fall which will soon be 
general, and where isolated specimens. are— 
features of lawns the work of sweeping up © 
the fallen leaves must be done almost daily. 
Branches of trees or shrubs which may be be- — 
ginning to be obtrusive ought to be marked — 
with a forester’s ‘‘ s¢ribe,’? so that no mis- — 
takes will be made when cutting over such — 
things during the winter. 


Stove 


Woodwork» and. glass should be washed © 
down with hot soapy water, and an effort — 
should be made to dispose of all pests. 
Thrips, red-spider, and mealy-bug are all 
suited by the conditions which prevail in the © 
stove, and sponging combined with vaporis- — 
ing will at least diminish their numbers. — 
Regular fires will now be required but no 
forcing heat is necessary. Such things as~ 
the earlier Poinsettias relish a little heat, but 
many now prefer Clerodendron fallax to the — 
Poinsettia. There may now be less moisture — 
in the atmosphere and cautious ventilation 
during suitablé weather should be the rule. 






















































Kitchen garden < 
All early Cabbages should be got out as 
speedily as possible, and for a time they. 
ought to be protected from slugs by dusting — 
with lime or soot at frequent intervals. Wood 
pigeons are at times and in some districts 
rather troublesome to newly-planted Cab-— 
bages, but a few charges of shot soon scare — 
the intruders. away. If there be any: spare 
seeds of Peas these may be sown in boxes 
and placed in a cold frame. The tops, when — 
a few inches in height, are in most places. 
acceptable for flavouring. W. McG, 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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‘The Naturalisation of Daffodils 


\ 
HE planting and cultivation of Daffodils 
in Grass in the less formal and outlying 
parts of pleasure grounds, in the orchard, 
wild garden, by the sides of woodland walks 
and drives, and in the woods themselves when 


conditions are favourable, with a view to 


naturalising them, are laudable objects, and 
well worthy of all commendation. This 
matter has been engaging the attention of 
those who entertain a just appreciation of the 
value of the Daffodil for this purpose for some 
years past and is still going on. Where there 
is scope for it there is no doubt it is the most 
pleasing and, at the same time, most natural 
way of growing this popular spring flower. 
When grown in beds, borders, and clumps in 
the garden, the effect is pleasing and attrac- 
tive, but when they can be planted in bold 
masses, drifts, and informal groups most 
delightful and eflective results are secured, 
which far surpass anything that can he 
obtained by the bedding-out methods. 

Daffodils are most adaptable subjects for 
naturalising—indeed, many of the species and 
varieties thrive better and increase more 
readily under these conditions than when 
lifted and replanted annually. They also 
appreciate partial shade, and if confirmation 
of this were needed one has to remember how 
well the Lent Lily or Daffodil flourishes in 
the woods in some parts of the country, where 
it has survived for very many years. I find 
the majority of the varieties succeed remark- 
ably well in a deep, moist loam, with no addi- 
tion whatever. In some positions, where the 
soil is poor and hungry, some bone-meal was 
placed at the bottom of each hole, and the re- 
sults have justified its employment. By this 
it may be gathered that, given a loamy soil 
of good depth, nothing further is needed for 
the requirements of the Daffodil. On the 
other hand, bone-meal suits its require- 
ments where the nature of the soil renders an 
addition necessary. Most growers, I think, 
will agree that the use of rotten manure is 
unnecessary, and that it does more harm than 
good. 

POSITIONS FOR PLANTING or naturalising 
Daffodils on-a small scale can generally be 
found in some part or other of any gardens 
having any pretensions to the name. In gar- 
dens of larger extent no difficulty in selecting 
suitable positions for the planting of informal 
groups under deciduous trees, on gently- 
sloping banks, and the margins of  shrub- 
beries will present itself. Very pretty effects, 
too, can be produced in Grass orchards if the 
planting is judiciously done, which renders 
this adjunct to the garden doubly attractive 
in the spring. It is in the wild garden and 
woodland, where there is ample space to 
plant Daffodils in quantity, such as in broad 

- sweeps of Grass in front of and under trees, 
in clearings where the shade is partial, on 
slopes and banks, and by the side of stream- 
lets, that the finest effects can be produced. 
Here the Daffodil enthusiast can plant to the 
fullest extent, and can also try the varieties 
of more recent introduction, of which we yet 
have to learn as to their behaviour when 
grown under these conditions. A large area 

_ of ground was planted some few years back: 

by me. As has already been intimated, the 

_ soil is a heavy, moist loam, of good depth for 

_ the most part, and where it was found to be 

wanting in fertility the deficiency was made 

_. good in the manner already described. The 

_ ground was not trenched, but holes were 

simply opened or dug where the bulbs were 
to be planted; and when this had been done 
the turf was replaced. The holes were dug 
from 6 inches to 7 inches in depth, the soil 
from the lower portion, being crumbled fine 
to cover the bulbs with and to lay the turf 
upon. In this the different varieties have 










thriven and increased in a most satisfactory 
manner, and in one particular instance—a 
long, sloping bank—the Grass is now almost 
entirely hidden, the variety being N. bicolor 
Empress. When forming a scheme for the 
planting care was taken to keep the different 
varieties distinct, except where a_ large 
breadth of Golden Spur was planted in one 
particular spot. There poeticus.ornatus was 
put in between to prolong the display. The 
planting was carried out in such a way that 
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quires a hot, dry season, otherwise the bulbs 
do not get properly ripened and is then shy 
in blooming. N. poeticous ornatus and N, 
poeticus (the Pheasant’s-eye) were largely 
planted and have done well. These produce a 
great abundance of bloom now they have got 
thoroughly established. Among the dwarf 
trumpet Daffodils minor does well. Albicans, 
which is, of course, a much taller grower, is 
a wonderfully free bloomer. N. minimus, N. 
nanus, and N, cyclamineus, although they 
will grow and flower, succeed best on the 
rockery, as also does N. Macleayi. Other 
trumpet varieties to be named are cernuus, 











An effective group of Narcissus Barri conspicuus on a lawn 
Note the tree shadow on the lawn, also the well-placed bird bath 


broad masses, long belts or drifts, groups, 
etc., resulted, so that the effect should be 
pleasing and harmonise with the surround- 
ings. For instance, a knoll with long slopes 
facing north and south was planted with 
Golden Spur, bicolor Empress on the position 
already alluded to, while incomparabilis Stella 
and i. Figaro furnish two adjacent hollows 
and show to perfection. In other positions 
Trumpet major, Horsfieldi, Queen Victoria, 
Emperor major, the Lent Lily, and a good 
many other varieties of the incomparabilis 
section were employed. Trumpet major re- 


and pallidus preecox, both of which are very 
beautiful, the latter being the first to expand 
its blossoms every spring. N. Barri con- 
spicuus on a bank is very effective, and the 
silvery-white, star-shaped flowers of N. 
Leedsi are also exceedingly prettv. .N. Bur- 
bidgei succeeds well in Grass. N. biflorus is 
also a useful late-flowering kind, and serves 


to prolong they displav. Of the double 
varieties are Telamonius plenus, Sulphur 
Phoenix (Codlins and Cream), Orange 


Pheenix (Eggs and Bacon), and the variety 
known as Butter and Eggs. A. G. 
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Feather Hyacinths 
2 Y OU don’t know what that is,’’ said 


my cicerone, stopping in front of a 

small.clump of Feather Hyacinths. I 
was sorry to disappoint her, but as I have 
grown them off and on for a greater number 
of years than I care to count I could hardly 
say ‘‘ No.’’ Probably they are not very well 
known. Many may go over their bulb lists 
and wonder what on earth Muscari comosum 
plumosum can be. If instead of this rather 
high-sounding name they should find Mus- 
cari plumosum or monstrosum it would be 
much the same. ‘‘I wonder what that is 
like,’’ they would say to themselves, and then 
it would be passed over, for, the innate con- 
servatism of the bulb buyer would forbid any 
such plunge into the regions of the unknown. 
Just for once in a way why not make the 
plunge this year and buy some bulbs of this 
stranger, whose English name is Feather 
Hyacinth? It is a proper freak plant. What 
ought to be flowers are long, pale pinkish- 
mauve intertwining filaments or thick hyaline 
hairs. These are massed in delightful con- 
fusion on the top part of strong, wiry stems 
from 8 inches to 10 inches high. After being 
a long time on the way they come to maturity 
in May. Feather Hyacinths are quite hardy, 
but I like growing them in a cool house be- 
cause then the colour is so much more deli- 
cate and pleasing. They never get the chance 
of much heat with me, so I cannot say how 
they would behave in a warm temperature. 
This does not matter. They are so distinct 
from anything else they are welcome as a 
change at any time for cutting. They look 
very well in a bowl rising out of a mass of 
stiff bits of Asparagus Sprengeri, but growers 
will think of other combinations to suit their 
own taste. Six bulbs may be put into a 6-inch 
pot. They are a long time before they shape 
for flowering. A hard button appears in the 
centre of the leayes fairly soon and there it 
remains without any change until the grower 
is apt to think something has gone wrong, 
but it only needs a little patience; it will 
slowly unfold itself and its stem will grow 
taller when it is ready. It will not be hurried. 

JosePH Jacos. 


The Dog-tooth Violet 
(Erythronium Dens-canis) 


This is a cheap plant to buy, and though 
not so refined as some. of the American 
Species in its charms, has a high value to us 
for planting in masses in,the rock garden or 
in Grass near the margins of woods and 
shrubberies, while good masses in front of 
the border of hardy flowers are of much at- 
traction. When in Grass it appears at its 
best, * the marbled leaves and_ attractive 
flowers combining with the Grass to form a 
highly delightful picture. Its short period 
of visibility in flower and leaf is a drawback 
for some positions, but is a gain in others, as 
its leaves wither early and, as a groundwork 
for the plants, some shallow-rooting subjects 
may be set to fill up the blank and give a 
good effect later on. E. Dens-canis can be 
had in several colours and either with these 
distinct or mixed. They vary from white 
through reds to violets, and all are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. A larger form, of. still 
greater.charm, called E. D. c. grandiflorum, 
can also be purchased in various colours at a 
slightly higher price, but still at a cost well 
within the reach of the many. These 
Erythroniums may be cultivated in almost 
any soil, but are not so good on a poor, dry, 
sandy one. Corms may be purchased in 
autumn and should be planted with the 
crowns (the thicker end) about 1x inch or 
2 inches deep as soon as possible, as they 
shrivel badly if long out of the soil. In some 
places rabbits will not touch them, but in 
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others they are not immune from the at- 

tacks of these troublesome creatures, but 

pheasants are destructive almost everywhere, 
S. ARNOTT. 


Bulbs in bowls 
T HE practice of growing bulbous plants 


in Moss fibire becomes more popular each 

successive year. The cleanliness of the 
operations connected with the cultural de- 
tails especially appeals to ladies, and the 
simplicity of the procedure enables even the 
least versed in gardening to attain en- 
couraging results. The beauty of the bulbs 
when flowering in thandsomely-designed 
bowls placed in the living-rooms arouses the 
interest of the most dispassionate of persons; 
the flowers are shafts of sunlight in the cold 
grey weather of mid-winter. : 

The nature of the compost is an important 
detail, but it is ‘a matter that need not give 
rise to. concern in the mind of the un- 
initiated, as it is possible ito purchase ready- 
mixed compost at almost any bulb store. One 
bushel of compost costs 4s. 6d., and this is 
sufficient for two or three dozen medium- 
sized bowls. Those who wish ito mix their 
own ‘compost must procure a quantity of 
clean Moss fibre, some crushed sea-shells, 
and charcoal, mixing in the proportion of two 
parts fibre ito one part of the other materials. 
The roots of the bulbs obtain their nutriment 
from the fibre, the shells keep the Moss 
porous, while the charcoal assists in con- 
serving moisture and absorbs the poisonous 
and foul gases inimical to the growth of the 
plants. 

When planting the bulbs it is important 
that the compost be in a correct degree of 
moisture. This is a point that cannot be too 
frequently emphasised. If a sample of the 
compost is taken and squeezed in the hands, 
and moisture oozes from between the fingers, 
that is the proper condition, but if no water 
can be expressed and on releasing the pres- 
sure the fibre easily falls to pieces, then the 


compost must be sprinkled with water, 
making certain that every particle is 
moistened. Place a few small pieces of char- 


coal in the bottom of the bowls and cover 
these with fibre. Now put in the bulbs suffi- 
ciently deep that when more fibre is added tthe 
tops are covered by about an inch—less for 
small bulbs, such as Crocuses; Snowdrops, 
or Scillas—of the compost. 

All that remains to be done is to remove 
the bowls containing bulbs to a cellar or some 
dark and cool position, covering the whole 
with several inches of fibre or other material 
that will serve to maintain the compost in 
an equable state of moisture. In seven or 
eight weeks it is probable that growth will 
have begun, when the plants must be exposed 
to the light, screened at first until the grow- 
ing points of the bulbs have taken on’ a 
greenish tint, when the more natural light 
that is afforded the better. 

James A. PAIce. 


Iris ochroleuca 


Like others of the group to which it be- 
longs (I. spuria), Iris ochroleuca is very ac- 
commodating, and, although popularly sup- 
posed to succeed best in moist places, few 
Irises will give more satisfaction in the ordi- 
nary herbaceous border. Its blooms are large 
and showy; they are produced in great abun- 
dance, and the luxuriant foliage, combined 
with the massive appearance of the groups, 
always attracts attention. Iris ochroleuca 
gigantea merely differs from the type 
in having larger and finer flowers. I. 
Kernerxiana is similar, but smaller in every 
way, and is, perhaps, the wild original of the 
species. I. ochroleuca I have met with under 
the name of I. orientalis. 

A Scottish GARDENER. 
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Mendel Tulips 


To potentiality of the Tulip family is — 


once again brought home to us by the in- 


troduction of another brand-new race 


called Mendel Tulips. I do not think many 
English gardeners have even heard of it, and 
I feel fairly confident that fewer still have 
grown any, for, judging from the prices 
charged in Holland for individual bulbs of 
the best-named varieties, it will only be the 
very well-to-do who can afford to shut their 
eyes and open their purses and see what the 
dealers will send them. . Knowledge about 
Tulips is my stock in trade, so I have had to 
buy some. Herr Jan Roes, of Heemstede, 
tells me that the new race is the result of 
crossing early Duc van Thol varieties with 
Darwins, and that the strain originated in 
the nursery of Messrs. E. H. Krelage and 
Son, who more than a quarter of a century 
ago gave to horticulture the Darwins, and 
somewhere about Io years ago again startled 
Tulip lovers by the introduction of the Lily- 
flowered type in the person of Siren. Men- 
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dels are said to be very amenable to culture | 
under glass and to be able to stand early | 


forcing. In the open I fancy they are what 
in the time of John Rea (c. 1650-60) were 


called ‘‘ Medias, or middle-flowering Tulips,” — 


which was by far the largest of the three 


divisions into which the family was then 
divided, as now it is the smallest. Le Reve, 
Canary Queen, and White Swan are 
examples. 


I have been told that the ‘‘crab’’ of the 


Mendels is that in some varieties the stems 
are rather weak. Surely they cannot all be 
tarred with the same brush. Moreover, if 
many have this failing I do not think they 
would be recommended for growing under 
glass. In another seven or eight months T 
hope to know more about them. Then I will 
report my experiences. I ought to add that 
the flowers of this new race \seem to be some 
shade of red or rose. JOSEPH JACOB. 


Bulbs for early flowering 


As soon as the bulbs intended for very early d 
flowering come to hand they ought to be — 


potted up or boxed without delay. It is cus- 
tomary to plunge these and other bulbs, but 
where only a few may be grown it is suf- 
ficient if the pots or boxes be placed in a cold 


frame and covered with mats or sacks until — 


movement takes place. Roman Hvacinths, 


with but little care, may be had. in bloom in 4 
the middle of November; but in view of the — 


exorbitant price (43 per 100 for ‘* tops’) it 
is to be feared that the growers of the bulbs 
will soon lose. their market. 
costs a trifle over 7d. the blooms of these 


Hyacinths would appear to be rather too ex- 


pensive for the majority of people. 
W. McG. 


Crown Anemones 


The brilliant colours possessed by Crown | 
Anemones have earned for them many fol- 4 


lowers who make a speciality of a spring dis- 
play in the garden. 
accommodating, as by planting at intervals 


one may have their beauty prolonged into the — 


summer. Not only in a border are they a 
source of attraction, but they make a delight- 


ful show in a rock garden, where they can - 


be left undisturbed for a few years. Those 


who may not have made the acquaintance of — 
these Anemones are reminded of the fact that — 
planting time is with us.now, that bulbs are 


not very expensive, and ‘there is no need to 

take them up every year, as if left in the soil 

for a year or two they improve with keeping, 
; - WoopbpBasTWICck. 
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As each bulb % 


Few bulbs are more - 
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; Cardiff and County 


T HE thirtieth annual show of this well- 





‘| known Society was held in the large 
‘& Drill Hall, Dumfries Place, on Wednes- 
day, September 17th, and, from the floral 
standpoint, it proved a great success; we 
also hope it was successful financially. The 
weather, as usual, was very unfavourable. 
Taking the competitive .classes first, we 
notice that although good prizes were offered 
in Class 1 for a group of miscellaneous plants 
there was no entrant, which shows that the 
old stove plants are not grown very much in 
these days of grace. There was only one 
entry for six plants for table decoration, 
which also shows that this type of gardening 
is being largely replaced by flowers and 
hardy subjects. When we come to Class 3, 
collection of Roses 10 feet by 4 feet, we find 
some competition, and the first prize was 
secured by Mr. J. Mattock, Headington, 
Oxford. He staged some wonderful blooms, 
especially such varieties as Queen Alexandra, 
Mrs. H. Morse, K. of K., Independence Day, 
and Ophelia, but these by no means ex- 
hausted his varieties of outstanding merit, 
all of which were set up to the best ad- 
vantage. The exhibits in this class were 
greatly admired, and attracted considerable 
attention from the numerous visitors. For 
a bowl of cut Roses Mr. F. A. George, Red 
Hill, Worcester, was first with a bow! of 
Irish Elegance, and for a vase of Roses Mr. 
J. A. Gibbs, Lisvane, gained the premier 
award. Competition was keen in both 
Classes. Naturally, at: this season Dahlias 
are well to the front, and in the seven classes 
devoted to these flowers there was quite a 
number of entrants. A noteworthy Pzony- 
flowered variety was Lady Webb, light bronze 
in colour and not too heavy for vases. The 
Chrysanthemum classes were, owing to the 
Season, sparsely filled, but the class for one 
vase of Michaelmas Daisies had_ several 
entrants. Sir H. Webb, Castleton, was first, 
and Capt. Fletcher, Margam Castle, second, 
but the newer Asters were not on view. In 
the open class for Carnations 10 feet by 3 feet 
Messrs. Engelmann, Saffron Walden, put up 
a grand lot of flowers, and were awarded the 
first prize. They had such well-tried varieties 
as Tarzan, Laddie, Mme. Sunshine, and 
Topsy, a quartette no Carnation grower can 
afford- to be without. The whole of ithe ex- 
hibit was well arranged, and worthily main- 
tained the reputation of this well-known firm. 
In the class for Sweet Peas a challenge cup 
his offered as first prize, and this was won by 
Mr. D. Williams, Dinas Powis; second, Mr. 
A. S. Dunton, Wolverhampton; and _ third 
Mr. W. J. Payn, Bath. 
For a collection of perennial cut flowers 
shown on the ground in a space 15 -feet 
oy 4 feet Messrs. Wm. Treseder, of Cardiff, 
led with a really artistic display. The 
Pentstemons were extra fine, and a note- 
worthy plant was Thalictrum dipterocarpum. 
Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath, came second, 
and their varieties of Phlox and Gaillardia 
ne were very attractive. In the class 
six vases of cut flowers from the open 
er und Mr. A..J. Lusty, Barrv, was first 
ith exceptionally clean and fresh blooms, 
While in the class for a collection of hardy 
flowers 5 feet by 3 feet Mr. J. A. Gibbs, 
Lisvane, gained premier honours. The 
bouquets and baskets of flowers attracted a 
ot of notice, and here the local florists had a 
real battle royal. The floral decorated 
dinner-tables numbered nearly a score, and 
e whole created a wonderful sight. The 
first prize table, put up by Mrs. J. Allan 
bbs, Llanishen, was decorated with 
nalictrum dipterocarpum, Streptocarpus, 
aragus plumosus, and Smilax, and it was 
te distinct from the majority. 
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Horticultural Society 


Some to classes were devoted to fruit, and 
the Apples and Pears were excellent. Here 
Mr. W. H. Brain, Cardiff, was the principal 
winner, having secured four first prizes and 
one second prize. In the three classes for 
Pears Capt. Fletcher, Margam Castle, was 
first in each instance, while Sir H. Webb, 
Castleton, gained premier honours for a col- 
lection of dessert fruit. 

The vegetables were a fine sample both in 
the amateurs’ and cottagers’ sections, and 
the Glamorgan Beekeepers’ Association was 
responsible for a grand display of honey and 
everything connected with bees. 


Non-competitive groups 


These were much in evidence, and the first 
one to attract the eye when entering the Hall 
was a superb group from R. Cory, Esq. (gar- 
dener, J. Smith), Duffryvn, Cardiff. Dahtias 
were represented by hundreds of excellent 
blooms, all beautifully arranged with bronze 
foliage, but the row of rare and remarkable 
Cotyledons was most conspicuous. C. 


Answers to 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the EpITorR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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rosea, C. Devensis, C. metallica, and C. 
edulis were only a few from this choice col- 
lection. Gold medal. 

From Isaac House, Bristol, came a large 
collection of this renowned  Scabiosa 
caucasica. Almost every conceivable shade 
from deep heliotrope to pure white was repre- 
sented, all being shown off to advantage. 
Gold medal. 

Messrs. Blackmore and Langdon staged a 
fine collection of Delphiniums, Begonias, 
Phloxes and Asters. Gold medal. 

Wm. Treseder, Cardiff, had a wonderful 
show of Dahlias, all sections being exhibited. 
Gold medal. 

Other exhibitors were J. Crossling, 
Penarth, W. Hill and Son, and H. W. Evans, 
Llanishen. 

Taking into consideration ithe dull, wet 
season, especially in this part of the world, 
the exhibits were first-class, and the entire 
management of the show reflected great 
credit on the Secretary, Mr. C. H. Longdon- 
Griffiths, and the Committee. The judges 
were Lady Cory, Mrs. H. Lewis, Miss Insole, 
Miss Vachel!, and Messrs. J. Basham, T. W. 
Briscoe, R. Milner, and J. Smith. 


Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake te 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Lilium candidum diseased 

I have a long row of Lilium candidum 
which last year bloomed well. This year, 
just before blooming, the leaf-stems turned 
black and some fell down. I am told it is 
what is called the Lily disease. Could you 
tell me if there is any cure for it or must I 
scrap the lot? They are now shooting out 
quite green and looking well. LILIUM. 


[Your Lilies have been attacked by that 
terrible disease, undoubtedly of fungoid 
growth, which has destroyed the plants 
wholesale in many gardens in which at one 
time they used to do well. Various remedies 
have been tried, but up to the present none 
of them seem to have done any good. Spray- 
ing the plants with a solution of sulphide of 
potassium, 2 ozs: in 3 gallons of water, has 
been recommended, at the same time remov- 
ing any affected leaves and burning them. 
Lifting the bulbs and shaking them up in a 


_bag of sulphur have in some cases proved 


efficacious, while lifting and baking th¢ 
bulbs in the sun and planting in fresh soil 
have been recommended and in some in- 
stances proved successful. ] 


Violettas 


(Geo. Nicholls).—Very few Viola specialists 
now catalogue the dainty little Violettas that 
you inquire about. Some of the trade 
specialists include in their lists of Violettas 
plants that are absolutely different in charac- 
ter from the original, and several are not true 
Violettas. Messrs. John Forbes (Hawick), 
Limited, is the only firm that has a really 
interesting list, although this is very limited. 
The varieties which this firm lists are the 
following : — Blue Bonnet (lavender-blue), 


compactum (pale lavender, yellow eye), Gold 
Crest (golden-yellow), Lyric (pale lilac), 
Marguerita (white, edged blue), Modesty 
(white, margined lavender), Princess May 
(white), Queen of the Year (china-blue), and 


Violetta (white, flushed yellow on lower 
petal). I regret that several of my own 


varieties are not yet in commerce. Some of 
these are Rock Orange (a rich orange-yellow, 
very strongly scented), Rock Yellow (pale 
yellow paling to primrose iin upper petals), 
Enid (a very dainty, free-flowering yellow), 
Estelle (a white sort, very free and distinct), 
Rock Blue (a mauve-blue sort), and Thisbe 
(pale blush lavender). I have others which I 
hope will one day grace the rock gardens of 
those who appreciate the great value of these 
fairv Pansies. D. B. CRANE. 
Highgate, N. 


Cyclamen leaves 

(M. H.).—(1) Your plants are badly in- > 
fested with thrip, which, in addition to 
damaging the leaves, destroys the flowers 
unless checked early. These can be seen 
with the naked eye. Fumigate the house or 
frame in which they are growing with 
nicotine, which is supplied by all horticul- 
tural sundriesmen. Repeat the operation 
every to days until the plants are found to 
be clear of the pest. McDougall’s fumers 
are equally effective and simple to use. 


FRUIT 


Caterpillar on Gooseberries 

My Gooseberry bushes have lost most of 
their foliage this summer through the attack 
of a caterpillar. Most of these caterpillars 
have now disappeared, but I am sending vou 
a few specimens which I found to-day. Will 
you be kind enough, through your paper, to 
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_tell me (1) name of pest attacking Goose- 
berries. (2) Will the trees suffer from the 
effect of losing all their foliage? (3) Will the 
pest be likely to attack the bushes again next 
season? (4) If so, what contro! measures 
can I apply? AMATEUR. 

[(1) The name of the insect pest attacking 
your Gooseberry bushes is Nematus Ribesi, 
or Gooseberry saiwfly. The life-history of 
this pest is as follows :—The sawfly appears 
in April, and eggs are laid along ithe veins on 
the underside of the Gooseberry foliage. The 
eggs hatch out in about seven days, ‘and the 
tiny caterpillars live together for a time, feed- 
ing upon the leaf on which the eggs were 
laid. Afterwards the caterpillars separate 
somewhat and spread over the tree. When 
fully fed they drop down into the soil and 
turn into the chrysalid state. They remain 
in this state about three weeks and then the 
adult sawfly emerges and commences at the 
egg-laying stage again. Tihere are several 
broods during the vear, but the last one re- 
mains as chrysalids in the seil from leaf-fall 
until the following April. 

(2) Yes, the bushes are bound to suffer, 
more or less, from the effect of losing their 
foliage this summer. This owill show itself 
in the growth and*crop of your bushes next 
spring. A plant of any description which 
loses its foliage is unable to build up the 
reserve of food materials necessary to pro- 
duce a crop and good growth the following 
seasons 

(3) Yes, the sawfly will be certain to attack 
your Gooseberry bushes next spring. They 
are now quietly nestling beneath your bushes 
in the chrvsalid state, and will remain so 
until the warm days of spring call them to 
return to duty. If you carefully examine 
your Gooseberry bushes in spring, just after 
the foliage has appeared, you will find some 
of the leaves right in the middle of the bush 
that appear to have a lot of tiny pin-holes in. 
If you examine any such leaves on the under- 
side vou will find your baby caterpiliars be- 
ginning operations for the season, 

(4) The best ‘control’ for Gooseberry 
sawfly is hellebore powder. Immediately 
you find that the caterpillars are at work 
get some freshly-ground hellebore powder 
from a reliable firm. Then mix equal quanti- 
ties of the powder with ordinary wheaten 
flour. Dust this mixture lightly over your 
Gooseberry bushes when the foliage is damp. 
The object of mixing the hellebore powder 
with flour is to make it stick to the foliage 
better, so that, when the caiterpillars feed on 
the foliage, they eat at the same time some 
of the poison contained in ‘the thellebore. You 
should note that ‘‘ hellebore’’ is poisonous, 
and should, therefore, not be dusted over 
your bushes later than a month before you 
gather your crop. Also that hellebore 
powder is useless for killing caterpillars un- 
less it is freshly ground. It should, there- 
fore, be obtained from a good firm which has 
got a quick sale for it. If your bushes are 
few in number vou could reduce attack next 
spring by taking away the top 2 inches of soil 
from beneath your bushes and burying iit 
deeply in another part. of the garden, re- 
placing that buried by fresh soil. Most of 
the pupze will! be in ‘the top 2 inches, and if 
buried a foot deep will ‘fail to emerge next 


spring. ] 
VEGETABLES 
Tomatoes diseased 


I should be glad if you would tell me the 
cause of the marks on the Tomatoes I en- 
close. The leaves of the plants (of which | 
send a few) are quite green and healthy look- 
ing. The Tomatoes are grown in houses that 
have had no heat in them since the plants 
were guite small, and then just enough to 
keep them growing. I noticed the marks 
first on plants grown in the border of a house 
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that had been a vinery, the roots of the Vines 
inside, and which were removed last winter. 
These plants have had no stimulant and have 
only been watered with pure water, but lately 
I have noticed some of the Tomatoes in the 
other houses have the same marks on them. 
These latter are planted in pots and the soil 
is the best loam. They have had some arti- 
ficial stimulant. The leaves of the plants in 
all the houses are the same, green and 
healthy looking down to the ground, and the 
fruit in large bunches, and with the excep- 
tion of a few fruits which show the marks, 
looking in the best of health and ‘well 
finished. I should be very grateful for advice 
as to what can be done to prevent it recur- 
ring and what is the probable cause. 
(Mrs.) F. JOHNSON. 


[Your Tomatoes have been attacked by 
Phytopthora cryptogea, allied to the Potato 
disease, Phy topthora infestans. The best 
remedy for this is what is known as the 
Cheshunt compound, a fungicide for applica 
tion to the soil of the growing Tomato 
plant. It is intended chiefly as a prev entive 
against the  ‘‘ damping off”? of Tomatoes, 
and has been devised as the result of investi- 
gation at the Cheshunt Research and Experi- 
mental Station. This-compound consists of 
definite quantities of two ingredients obtain- 
able from.the chemists, namely, finely-ground 
copper sulphate and fresh ammonium Car- 
bonate, which are intimately mixed in the 
proportion of two parts by weight of the for- 
mer and 11 parts by weight of the latter. To 
make the stock mixture, take, for example, 
2 ozs. sulphate of copper and 11 ozs. am- 
monium sulphate and crush them finely, 
preferably by pestle and mortar. After beng 
well mixed together the powder is put into, a 
tightly-stoppered glass or stone jar and stored 
for at least 24 hours. The solution is pre- 
pared by dissolving 4 oz. of the mixture in a 
little hot water and then further diluted with 
water at the rate of 1 gallon to each 3 oz. of 
the dry mixture. Larger quantities may be 
prepared so long as the proportions remain 
the same. One. advantage of the Cheshunt 
compound is that it can be applied to the seed 
boxes, pots, or ground in which plants are 
growing, and will destroy the fungal para: 
sites without injuring the plants, being harm- 
less to roots and top growth. | 

While this is a fungicide for application to 
the soil round the growing plant, and is a 
cheap and easily applied treatment, it must 
be understood that plants that have already 


been attacked by the fungus causing “ damp- — 


ing off ’’ will) receive no benefit from the 
‘“Cheshunt Compound,”’ but will eventually 
die. These may be saved by cutting off the 
tops above the diseased part and treating as 
cuttings. It is essential that the solution 
should be applied as soon as the disease 
makes its appearance, in which case one 
watering, thoroughly saturating the soil, 
will be sufficient. Where the disease occurs 
in the houses each plant should be removed 
as it is attacked and a fresh hole made with 
a dibber. The hole is then watered with one 
pint of the solution and replanting can pro- 
ceed with a fresh plant, which is again 
watered. Apart from killing the disease 
organisms, the solution has a_ beneficial 
effect, since the nitrogen from. the am- 
monium carbonate imparts greater vigour to 
the plants.] 


Scabbed Potatoes 


(Violet Causton).—Your Potatoes have 
fallen’'a prey to scab. In soils affected by the 
fungus all varieties are liable to suffer in the 
same way. The fungus is known as 
Sclerotium and acts injuriously on the skins 
more or less according to its strength in the 
soil. Where soil is badlv infected with this 
fungus the best course is to dress it with gas- 
lime, which may be put. on it at once if 
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carrying no crop. Apply 2 bushels to 3 rods 
of ground, spreading it about evenly ait well 
breaking it. Let it be exposed for a month, 
then break it still finer and dig it in. Follow 
the next year with some other crop than 
Potatoes. If you must plant Potatoes get 
fresh tubers, and when you plant use’ soot 
and wood ashes freely. 


r 
MISCELLANEOUS 7 
Lawn infested with weed i 


(G. H. Barr).—The name of the weed which 
is damaging your lawn is Sagina procumbens 
(procumbent Pearl Wort). To eradicate this, 
scarify your lawn with an iron-toothed gar- 
den rake, and after clearing away all dis- 
placed growth apply a dressing of lawn sand 
according to the directions given by the 


vendor, which iis generally about 2 ozs. to 
each square yard. Carterite, offered by 


Messrs. Carter, Raynes Park, is excellent, 
also Bentley’s lawn sand, listed by Messrs. 
Bentley, horticultural chemists, Barrow-on- 
Humber. There are many others of equal 
merit., About 14 days after the lawn sand 
has been applied give a dressing of finely- 
sifted soil to which thave been added 4 bushels 
of wood-ash tto 1 bushel of soot to every 
yard or cartload. The present is an excel- 
lent ‘time for the lawn sand to be applied. 
Towards the end of February or early March 
apply a light dressing of sulphate of am- 
monia at the rate of 2 cwt. to 4 acre of 
For convenience of sowing it is ad- 
visable to mix the latter with an equal ae | 
portion of finely-sifted sand. 


SHORT REPLY 

B. B. Thomas.—Your best plan will be te 
procure a copv of “ The English Flower 
Garden,”’ in which you will find plans of 
herbaceous borders and lists of plants suit: 


_ able for the same. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


E. M, Lazenby.—Quite impossible to name 
from such scraps as you send us. 

Miss Bertram.—So far as we can judge 
from leaves only they are those of the Winter 
Sweet (Chimonanthus fragrans), whick 
flowers in December and January. The 
blooms are very sweetly scented. 

Capt. E. A. Saunders.—2, Perovskia atri: 
plicifolia; 4, Melissa officinall is (commog 


Balm). 
M. H.—Unable to recognise from ieaval 
alone. Kindiy send a flower. 3 





G. H. B.—Helxine Solieroli. 
Miss Rae.—Cupressus funebris. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 7 
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Alan Sapthorn.—r1, Lord Hindlip; 2 
Wel: ington. 4 


The Sacred or Good Luck Lily of mi | 


Messrs. * Barr and. (Sons; rr, 12; and ‘a 
King Street, .Covent Garden, London 
W..C. 42) write = 


‘We think it will interest readers 
know that the Sacred or Good Luck Lil 

- of China is again available, the first im 
portation since the autumn. of i9f% 


having just arrived. This is a variety 


Polvanthus Narcissus which has 
cultivated for generations in China a 
has attained a remarkably large bulb, 
rapid development, and producing ma 
more heads of bloom to the bulb tha 
any other variety of Narcissus. The 
may be grown in any ordinary sittin 
room in pebbles and water.’ 
This variety of Polyanthus Narcissus i 
many popular names, for in addition to being 
the Sacred or Good Luck Lily of Japan a 
well as China, it is known to the Chines 
also as Jos Flower, or Flower of the Gods 










wealth of autumn flowers. Chrysanthe- 
mums and Dahlias were, naturally, well 
{to the fore, and we devote special attention 
to them. New Dahlias are coming in such 
great numbers that it becomes increasingly 
lifficult to keep pace with them. On this 
}coasion there was no lack of Dahlia novel- 
fies, and many were selected for trial at 
jWisley. There were Roses in great profusion 
and of exceptional quality for the time of 
fear. Magnilicent spikes of Red-hot Pokers 
ir Torch Lilies (Kniphofias), especially from 
the West Country, provided a feast of eons 
and thad the effect of lighting up the large 
aall, especially in the morning of the ppenite 
lay, which was. very dull and gloomy. 
Gladioli, too, especially from Scotland, were 
| xceedingly good, and belated fares of blue 
}Jelphiniums were seen in all parts of the 
iall. 

The ‘Holland Park Skating Rink can 

iardly be considered an ideal ‘hall for a show, 
is it is not particularly well lighted. How- 
‘ver, it is very large and spacious. It is, in 
‘act, very much larger ‘than the proposed 
ew R.H.S. Hall. However, the proposed 
ew hall is primarily intended for the fort- 
lightly meetings and not for the great 
Jiutumn show. 
Although the Skating Rink at Holland 
Park is of tremendous size it. was by no 
}heans large enough for the occasion. Many 
| xhibitors complained of having space cur- 
ailed, and visitors found the gangways far 
90 narrow and uncomfortably crowded. So 
freat is the interest taken in the R.H.S. 
} neeting’s that had the hall been twice the size 
| E would have been filled to overflowing. 

‘Michaelmas Daisies, Roses, Japanese 
ilies, and Clematis were sent from all 
arts of the country, and there were pyra- 
nids of the bright golden-yellow Helianthus 
parsifolius. Of the Primilinus Gladioli we 
vere particularly attracted by the soft Pink 
Yydia, which is beyond doubt one of the 
} Weetest in colour of all its race. 
An outstanding feature of this great show 
fvas the wonderful collection of “vegetables 
rom Aldenham, for which the Coronation 
sup was awarded, this being the second 
Fime in succession on which the Hon. Vicary 

i has secured the coveted trophy for the 

st exhibit at the Holand Park Show. 
he exhibits of fruits were extremely good 

onsidering ‘the season, but they were 
imited. The number of exhibits had to be 
Furtailed owing to the exigencies of space, 
ut there isa special show of fruit and veget- 
es at Vincent Square on October 7th and 
th at which competitors may display their 


: 1 THIS show was remarkable for its great 
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ighly-attractive fruit was shown by Mr. 


» C. Allgrove, Middle Green, Langley, 
ucks, comprising the heavily-cropped 
hed Apple S. T. Wright, baskets of 
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“ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SO CIETY'S 
GREAT: AUTUMN -SHOW 


September 23rd, 24th, and 25th 


James Grieve, Charles Ross, Rival, and Rev. 
W. Wilks. In the foreground of this ex- 
hibit the large red hips of Rosa Fargesi were 
most conspicuous. 

In the midst of all the wealth of autumn 
flowers there appeared to be one thing lack- 
ing. It was just this: we missed the rich 
autumn-tinted foliage usually such an attrac- 
tive feature of this show. Of berried shrubs, 
however,. there was an abundance. The 
Hollies from Bagshot were well berried, and 
the Rose hips from Langley Green were ex- 
ceptionally fine. The Himalayan Rhododen- 
drons from Keston, though not in flower, 
were admired for their handsome foliage. 
The two hybrids, R. Elisabetha and Eleze 
(R. Falconeri x R. argenteum), were shown 
in fine form. 

Among greenhouse flowers special refer- 
ence should be made to the wonderful 
Gloxinias from Reading and the Begonias 
from Bath, of which more anon. 


DAHLIAS 


There were no fewer than 13 excellent ex- 
hibits of Dahlias at this great show, and 
without a doubt they were the brightest 
feature of this comprehensive display. 

One-half of Mr. H. J. Jones’, Lewisham, 
very large group was comprised of Dabhlias. 
These were set up in his inimitable fashion 
in large stands as a background, and numer- 
ous dainty baskets superbly arranged. Here 
were to be seen, of the decorative sorts, Glory 


of Stanham’s, Prince of Wales, Mme. M: 
Balligo, Porthos, Glory of  Aalsmeer, 
Salutation, and Protest. There were also 


Garden Cactus, Pompons, and pretty small- 
flowered decorative and Pzony-flowered 
sorts. An edging of Ferns, etc., made a 
most beautiful exhibit. 

Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., Crawley, 
Sussex, made a display of the various decora- 
tive types of the Dahlias for which they are 
justly famed. Garden Cactus, such as Sweet 
Briar (pink), Edgar Jackson (red), Prima 
Donna (white), Mary Purrier (crimson), and 
Edith Carter (rose and yellow) were all good. 
Dainty Star Dahlias such as Crimson “Star, 
Gatton Star (superb), Balcombe Star, Surrey 
Star, White Star, and Yellow Star were 
charming. There were also beautiful small- 


flowered decorative and_ small-flowered 
Peony sorts, all in good order. As usual, 
Mere <jcek's West, Tower Hill, Brentwood, 


arranged a table group of the newer and 
better Dahlias, embracing most of the popu- 
lar types. Of the large decorative sorts we 
liked The Prince (deep crimson), Primrose 
(primrose), Rookwood (mauve-pink). The 
better small-flowered decorative sorts were 
Frivers (deep crimson), Pink Pearl (mauve- 
pink), and of the small-flowered Pzonies we 
were impressed with Pheasant, Dazzle 
(superb), Lovely Pageant, Fashion, Aurora, 
and Thrush, all very beautiful. Cactus sorts 
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: A profusion of autumn flowers makes the Holland Park Skating Rink the brightest place in London 


formed an edging and represented all those 
worth growing. A remarkably striking dis- 


play of Dahlias was arranged by Mr. J. B. 
Riding, Chingford, Essex, in which the 
large-flowered decorative and  Peonies 


largely predominated. Especially noteworthy 
were the decorative sorts Augustinia, Rev. 
J. Robinson, Ida Warner, Golden Queen, 
Carl Salbach, Paul Michael, Salamon, and 
many others. Of the Pzonies, Mrs. W. 
Hussey, La Grande Jaune, City of Portland. 
Very dainty were the small-flowered decora- 
tive and Peony sorts, and very representa- 
tive. This was a capital exhibit. 

Messrs. Carter Page, London Wall, E.C., 
broke away somewhat from the orthodox 
method of exhibiting Dahlias. There were 
formal stands as a background, and baskets 
and bowls, all arranged in artistic fashion, 
making as a whole a charming display. Of 
the Cactus sorts we liked Mrs. C. A. Gillatt, 
W. Goethe, and Champion, and other dainty 
decoratives were Lady Lavender, Orange 
Boven, President Wilson, and Mme. Wurf- 
bain, all noteworthy. <A bright display of 
clean, well-grown Dahlias was shown by 
Messrs. W. Treseder, Ltd., Cardiff. We 
liked the following large decorative sorts: 
Roem Van Aalsmeer, Fireflame, Protest, and 
The Prince. Large Peeony- -flowered sorts 
that were good were Brightness, Sorcerer, 
Reve d’Amour, and Orange King. Cactus 
sorts worthy of notice were Border King, La 
Lorraine (very dainty), Honesty, and a pretty 
small-flowered pink Cactus Miss Irwen. 
There were also Pompons and several of the 
small-flowered Dahlias, all shown superbly. 

Messrs. Dobbie and Col Ltd., Edinburgh, 
arranged a somewhat unique display com- 


prising chiefly well-grown Collarette and 
small - flowered decorative and Peony- 
flowered types of the flowers. The pretty 


little Pompons were also charmingly repre- 


sented. Especially noteworthy were the fol- 
lowing Collarettes: Glengarry, Glenmore, 
Hussar, Tiger, Glen Sannox, Lochnagar, 
Tuskar, Arran, and Scarlet Queen. Of the 


small-flowered Pzaeonies we were impressed 
with Dazzle, Triton, Saint Mungo, and 
Delice. Pompons were delightful as seen in 
such sorts as Ronella, Glow, Little Bees- 
wing, Bacchus, Little Jim, and Ideal. 

Arranged on a groundwork of black velvet 
with Ferns, etc., interspersed, the effect was 
very good. 

In Messrs. Wm. Cutbush and Son’s miscel- 
laneous exhibit were several artistic vases 
arranged with more or less effect. Some ot 
the vases of Dahlias, such as Raspberry, 
Johan Mensing, Maria Houtman, Salmonea, 
Artis, Porthos, Polar Bear, Our Annie, and 
Mr. H. C. Dresselhuys, were to be seen, the 
respective types of the flower in satisfactory 
form. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Man- 
chester, had a few big stands of Dahlias 
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arranged in their effective miscellaneous 
group. These were representative of the 
Collarettes, Star, Cactus, and other types of 
these bright: flowers. 

Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, also 
had a few vases of Dahlias in- their miscel- 
laneous group, embracing the Pompon, 
decorative, and Paeony-flowered ‘types of this 
useful subject. 

Another miscellaneous group. set up'by Mr. 
H. Hemsley, Crawley, had a number of 
Dahlias arranged in it, representing Collar- 
ette, decorative, Cactus, and other types of 
the flower. 

Messrs. John Forbes, Ltd., Hawick, 
showed Coltness Gem and the yellow Dutch 
Gem Dahlias, two good bedding sorts. 


A few Dahlias were also shown in the 
group of Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath. 
Messrs. Jas. Stredwick and Sons; St. 


Leonards-on-Sea, made a table group in the 
eastern gallery, which, we fear, many visi- 
tors must have missed. This firm is noted 
for its high quality blooms of the Dahlia, and 
in their display thev were showing beautiful 
Cactus forms, enormous decorative and 
pretty Collarette types of the flower. It was 
most unfortunate that the varieties were not 
named, 

A small display of Dahlias was made by 
Messrs. D. Prior and Son, Ltd., Colchester, 
comprising representatives of the old Show 
and Fancy types of the flower on green- 
painted boards, and in vases Cactus, decora- 
tive, Paeony-flowered, and Pompon sorts in 
pleasing ®ariety. 

The exhibition would not be complete with- 
out a group of Dahlias shown by Mr. Charles 
Turner, Slough. This well-known grower 
grouped all the better known Dahlias effec- 
tively, and the group contained many beauti- 
ful novelties. Of the large decoratives we 
noted Salmonea, Glory of Aalsmeer, Glut, 
Fireflame, Sulphurea, Roy Hay, Orange 
Boven, Porthos, and many others. We hada 
preference for the following large-flowered 
Peony sorts: Faithful, “Christine, St. 
Egwyn, Vesuvius, and Mrs. Wurfbain. Very 
charming were the Pompon, Collarette, and 
Star sorts, all worthy of mention.’ 


ROSES 


The Roses were one of the gireat features 
of the show, ‘the numerous large groups be- 
ing almost duplicate of those at the recent 
Rose Show, and so huge was the crowd of 
admirers that one had great difficulty in ap- 
proaching the exhibits. To attempt to de- 
scribe all these magnificent groups in detail 
would be an almost endless itask. The dis- 
plays are in many respects very similar, and 
one finds the same varieties repeated over 
and over again. If we may judge by the 
remarks of visitors and the amount of busi- 
ness done‘ jt would seem that the popular 
Rose of the season is Betty Uprichard, the 
lovely cherry-red variety, which has been so 
consistently shown at the recent exhibitions. 

Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, who again won 
the Wigan-Cup and the gold medal, had a 
really lovely display containing all the lead- 
ing favourites. Betty: Uprichard, K. of K. 
(which shone out brightly in the uncertain 
light of the Hall), Joanna Bridge (the pretty 
cream-coloured: variety), Ophetia, and the 
copper-coloured Emma Wright were but a 
few of the good things seen, and these varie- 
ties were to be found in practically every 
exhibit. 

‘Messrs. Geo. Prince, Oxford, and Thos. 
Robinson, Nottingham, were both awarded 
the Standard Cup for magnificent displays. 
Iladley, in Messrs. Prince’s group, seemed to 
be of an éxtra deep colour, and in Messrs. 
Robinson’s exhibit a gorgeous, fragrant, 
crimson variety, Col. Oswald Fitzgerald, was 
a centre of attraction. 

Messrs. S. _McGredy, Portadown, ‘also built 
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up a splendid group, which contained perfect 
blooms of all the popular varieties. Particu- 
larly charming were Lady Pirrie, the soft- 
pink Una Wallace, Eva’ Eakins (an »almost 
scarlet variety), and Mabel Morse (a wonder- 
ful vellow). ; 

Other ‘Rose exhibitors, all of whom staged 


splendid representative groups, were the Rev, - 


J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower; D. 
Prior and Sons, Colchester; Ben’ R..Cant 
and ‘Sons, Colchester; Frank Cant and Co., 
Colchester; John Mattock,. Oxford; Allens, 


Norwich; A, Warner and Sons, Colchester; ” 


and Chaplin Bros., Waltham Cross. 

The gorgeous displays of Carnations, so 
well known to regular patrons of the-shows, 
were as numerous-as ever, Messrs. Allwood 
Bros., C. Engelmann and Son, and Stuart 
Low and ‘Co, all having magnificent exhibits. 
The last firm also showed a nicé group of 
greenhouse plants, which included 
Chorizemas, Bouvardias, Asclepias, and a, 
pretty and somewhat rare plant, Eustoma 
Russellianum, a_ purplish-blue, Poppy-like 
flower which is very effective for indoor 
decoration. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


A very handsome group of decorative 
Chrysanthemums was set up by Messrs. K. 
Luxford and. Co., Harlow, Essex. The 
group was comprised mdstly of early-flower- 
ing outdoor sorts, and a goodly number of 
sorts that take kindly to disbudding. The 


- disbudded sorts were best represented by Ux- 


bridge Pink (a grand sort), James Bannister, 
Almirante, Cranford Pink, Mme. E. David, 
Perle Chatillonaise, Lichfield Pink, Fram- 
field Early White, and Harvester. The un- 
disbudded sorts that were especially good 
were Verona, Horace Martin, Perle Chat- 
illonaise and its bronze sport James Ban- 
nister. This was a good exhibit. Mr. Wm. 
Yandell, Maidenhead, had a quite good 
group of early Chrysanthemums set up in 
most artistic fashion in stands and_ pretty 
baskets. Here were to be seen disbudded 
blooms of such varieties as Le Pactole, 
Dolores, Pink Profusion, Sanctity, Cranford 
Pink, Salmon Profusion, Golden Almirante, 
Perle Chatillonaise, Almirante, and others. 
Some of the undisbudded sorts were note- 
worthy, such as Betty Sparks, Goldfinder, 


Dick Barnes, Harvester, and September 
Glory. A large table group arranged on both 


sides of the table made an excellent exhibit 
as staged by Mr. Wm. Wells, Merstham, 
Surrey. The flowers were arranged in attrac- 
tive fashion in stands and vases and included 
such disbudded sorts as Kathleen Wells (a 
grand new white sort), Harvester, and Gold- 
finder. The undisbudded sorts were splen- 
did as represented by Crimson Polly, Nor- 
mandie, Goacher’s Crimson, Golden 
Goacher, Bronze Normandie, and Phoenix. 
The singles were dainty as seen in such sorts 
as Redwings, September Gem, and Citron. 


NOTABLE GROUPS 


The Wedgwood-blue of © Michaelmas 
Daisies, splashed with golden-yellow Sun- 
flowers, and sparsely sprinkled with the 
bronzy tints of autumn, made a harmonious 
sétting for the brighter subjects of the gar- 
den. 

The storm-beaten herbaceous borders at 
home were almost forgotten in the presence 
of the gorgeous groups of perfect flowers. 

In the centre of the hall. Messrs. J./Mac- 
donald, the Grass specialists, of Harpenden, 
built an unique and pretty garden’ which 
charmed every eye. A square lawn of that 
perfect turf which only Macdonald can pro- 
duce was studded with little beds of purple 
and white Heather, ornamental grasses, and 
little clipped Box bushes about the size -of 
footballs, while an old stone sundial in the 
centre completed a delightful picture. 


. bordered — by 
' speciosa. major. 


fers and berried plants; R. C. Notcutt, for ornamental flowe | 
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Near by, Messrs. Carter, of Raynes Parl 
built a large circular bed of  Liliums, co 
sisting chiefly of L. lancifolium magnificu 
interspersed with groups of L. auratum, anc 
the pretty blue Browalliz 


Owing to exigencies of space we are coll 
pelled to ‘hold over report on many othe 
notable groups till next week. al } 


OFFICIAL LIST OF AWARDS. 


; CHALLENGE CUPS. 

CornonaTIoN Cur.—The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gardener, 
pete, for the most meritorious group, collection of v 
ables. , 

» WIGAN Cup, for the best exhibit of Roses.—Elisha J. Hicks. 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS, ETC. 
GoLbD MEpDAL.—Blackmore and Langdon, for Begonias: 
Sutton and Sons, for Gloxinias. , 
SILVER GiLr FLoRA MrepAL.—S8. Smith, for Cacti. 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—J. Carter and Co., for Liliums 
Miss S. S. Thompson, for Cacti. 
BRONZE FLoRA MppAL.—Godfrey and Son, for Zonal “ 


goniums; W. H. Simpson and Son, for Antirrhinums. 


SHRUBS. 

A Cup.—Hillier and Sons, for Conifers, Chinese shru 
evc, 

SILVER GILT FLORA MEpAL.—A. Charlton and Sons, 
ornamental trees and shrubs; J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd., for orna 
mental trees and shrubs; Robt. Green, Ltd., for Palms, Ee 
Bee 3 Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for specimen crocs aay 
snrubs. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Fletcher Bros., for Co: 






ing and foliage shrubs. ‘ 
SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—Maxwell and Beale, for hard 

Heathers. ' 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—R, and G. Outhbert, for Coni 


fers and hardy Ericas; John Klinkert, for clipped Yew anc 


Box trees. : j 
; ORCHIDS. : 
GOLD MEDAL.—Stuart Low and Co. ; Sanders. : 
SILVER GILT FLoRA Mrpat.—Charlesworth and Co. : Fl 


and Black. 
DAHLIAS. 


SILVER Cur.—Dobbie and Co.; H. J. Jones. : 
SILVER GILT FLORA MrpAL.—Carter Page and Co.; J. 
Riding; J. T. West. iS j 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL,—W. Treseder, Ltd.; J 
Stredwick and Son. ; 

SILVER FLORA Mepau.—C. Turner. 

SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—J. Cheal and Sons, Ltd. 


MICHAELMAS DAISIES, ETC. 


SILVER Cur.—H. J. Jones, for Michaelmas Daisies. 
SILVER GILT FLORA MeEDAL.—Dickson and Robinson, + 
Michaelmas Daisies; K. Luxford and Co., for Chrysanthemu 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—E. Ballard, for Michae 
mas Daisies. ‘ 
SILVER FLORA MEDAL.—Wm. Cutbush and Son, Ltd., fo 
Michaelmas Daisies; W. Yandell, for Violas and Chrysant! 
mums. : j 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Wells and Co., for Chrysanth 
mums; W. Wells, Junr., for Michaelmas Daisies. 
BRONZE FLoRA MrEDAL.—H. Hemsley, for Michaelm 
Daisies and Herbaceous; J. J. Kettle, for Violets; B. Pinn 
for Violets. 
ROSES. 


GoLp MEpDAL.—Elisha J. Hicks. 
SILVER Cup.—G. Prince; J. Robinson. 
SILVER GILT FLoRA MupAt.—B. R. Cant and Son; W. F 
Chaplin; McGredy and Son; D. Prior and Son, Ltd. » 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—A. J, and C: Allen; J. H 
Pemberton. ae : = 
SILVER FLoRA MEDAL.—F, Cant and Co. ; J. Waterer, Soni 
and Crisp; J. Mattock, ¢ 2 4 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL.—A. Warner, Sate pe 
BRONZE FLORA MEDAL.—H. Drew; T. P. Edwards. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 


GoLp MEDAL.—J. C. Allgrove, for fruit trees and gathere¢ 
fruit; The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gardener, E. Beckett), for vege 
tables. 

SInvER Cup.—G, Bunyard and Co., for fruit. : 

SILVER GInr HocG MrepaL.—Barnham Nurseries, Ltd,, 
fruit; Horticultural College, Swanley, for fruit; Laxton Bros, 
for fruit; T. Rivers and Son, for fruit trees in pots; Studle 
College, for fruit; J. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, Ltd., for fruil 
trees in fruit. - ‘9 

SILVER HoGG MEDAL.—S. Spooner and Sons, for fruit 
Daniels Bros., Ltd., for fruit. : 

BRoNzE HocG MEDAL.—E. J. Parsons, for fruit, 


CARNATIONS. 


GoLpD MEDAL.—C. Engelmann. : - 
SILVER GILT FLORA MEDAL.—Allwood Bros.; Stuart Le 
and Co. : 





































MIXED GROUPS AND HERBACEOUS. ~ 


SILVER Cup.—R. Wallace and Co., for herbaceous flowers 
conifers, Lilies, etc. : 4q 
SILVER GILT FLoRA MerpaAu.—R, H. Bath, Ltd., 
Gladioli; J. Macdonald, for Grass Garden; Blackmor 
Langdon, for Delphiniums, herbaceous plants; L. R. Rus 
Lid., for Clematis; Clarence Elliot, Ltd., for Alpine plants an 
shrubs. : 
SILVER GILT BANKSIAN MEDAL.—Austin and McAslan, fo 
Gladioli; Dobbie and Co., for Gladioli; Bakers, Ltd., for 
baceous and Alpines; Bowell and Skarratt, for herbaceous 
Alpines; Central Garden Supplies, mixed group; G. G. Whi 
legg, for herbaceous and Alpines; F. G. Wood, for he rbaceou: 
and Alpines; G. Gibson and Co., for herbaceous; Isaac Hous 
and Son, for Scabious, Tritomas; G. Jackman and Son, fol 
Clematis and herbaceous plants; Jones and Ingwersen, fo! 
Alpine plants and shrubs; Maxwell and Beale, for mixed 
Amos Perry, for Lilies, herbaceous plants, etc.; G. Reuthe, foi 
herbaceous and shrubs. : es 
SILVER FLORA MEDAL.-—A. Edwards, for Gladioli; 
and Gibson, for Gladioli; T. Carlile, herbaceous plants; F 
Intensive Gardens, ornamental Grasses and everlasting flow 
Harkness and Sons, for herbaceous; Godfrey and Sons, for 
baceous plants; B. Ladhams, Ltd., for Lobelias, ete.; C 
Hill Nurseries, for herbaceous plants and Poppies; Rich a 
Co., for herbaceous cut flowers. wt be 
SILVER BANKSIAN MEDAL,—Orpington Nurseries Co., 
Gladioll; HK, Dixon, for Alpines and herbaceous plants; 
Forbes, Ltd., for Phlox, Pentstemons; W. H. Rogers and Sa 
for Alpines, Alpine shrubs, Perennials. a 
BRONZE FLORA MxrpAL.—Reamsbottom and Co., for 
Brigid Anemones. « 
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Spring 


T is much too late now to advocate seed 
| J sowing or division of old plants for spring 
| 4 bedding, so I will assume where a deal of 
| such work has to be done that the requisite 
Supply of plants is at command, or can be 
| procured, as in the case of various bulbs. ~The 
| time has gone when the gardener filled some 
}6f the larger beds with small evergreen 
Shrubs.. The employer in the private estab- 
lishment and those who visit our public parks 
and gardens expect greater things, and are 
‘only pleased when they see a good floral dis- 
'play during April and May. This can be 
‘assured if the planter has a good idea of 


colour blending and arrangement. A diffi- 
‘eult matter to decide, some will say, as 


tastes differ; but with thought and judg- 
‘ment this can be generally accomplished and 
the greatest critic converted. 

~ Isolated beds are easily arranged. 
‘Te is when one has a group of 
them around a fountain, sundial, 
}or other architecture that the idea 
is not so quickly worked out so as 
to avoid any clashing of colours. 
(Red and white, pink and white, 
as well as pink and yellow, go well 
together. Then there is the blue 
Forget-me-not and purple 
\Aubrietia, both so useful as a 
groundwork for taller things, such 
as early and mid-season Tulips 
and Daffodils. Bulbs of any sort 
planted without a groundwork 
look bare. | Myosotis,  Arabis, 
Wallflowers, Polyanthus, Daisies, 
\Violas, etc., are all excellent as a 
groundwork and lessen the quan- 
jfity of bulbs required. What is 
jmore effective than a medium- 
Sized bed of white Hyacinths car- 
peted with Viola Maggie Mott? 
Hyacinths have this one draw- 
back. Flowering rather closely to 
the ground, they frequently ‘get 
splashed with heavy rain even 
With a dwarf. undergrowth, but 
(he aim must be not to plant the 
latter too thickly, so that later the 
dulbs may have space to develop. 
A bed of Narcissus Golden Spur 
with a groundwork of Forget-me- 
‘tot is unique, while if King Alfred 
ze Substituted for the former 
What a fine show there would be. 

_ Among bulbs for bedding un- 
loubtedly the Tulip holds sway. 
Zolours are many, including 
White, pink, scarlet, vermilion, yel- 
, tose, and intermixed, so that 
» planter has a wide selection 
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Bedding Arrangements 


to choose from. To me _ the self-colours 
are the most charming, and the car- 
peting plants can be more easily adjusted 
and thus avoid clashing. The spikes of 
Tulips are all sturdy and seldom need 
any support. Massed, they make a brave 
show and usually last a long time in per- 
fection. As dwarf plants Violas are diffi- 
cult to supplant, free flowering, and this for 
a long period, bright im colour, and quickly 
covering their allotted . space. The Wall- 
flower cannot be dispensed with for spring 
effect. It can bé had in quite a number of 
colours, but I think the decided colours, 
dark red and pure yellow, are most admired. 
These want very firm planting and should 
not be over-crowded when Tulips or Daffo- 
dils are planted between. Polyanthuses in a 
fairly retentive soil are generally successful 





The remarkable Hibiscus Waimeze 
Award of Merit, Royal Horticultural Society, September 9th 


and can either be used as a ground work for 
taller subjects or as an edging, while for the 
latter Daisies are most useful. The same 
may be written of Aubrietias, Auriculas, 
Arabis, and the dwarf Forget-me-nots. The 
Crocuses and Snowdrops cannot be included 
for April and May display, but planted in the 
rock garden or very narrow borders, or even 
on Grass land, both prove very effective, as 
can be seen in some of the many public parks 
and gardens. In the colder districts the 
Wallflower cannot be relied on, unfor- 
tunately, a severe winter killing the plants 
wholesale. One reason why they so quickly 
succumb is that the plants are not grown 
hardy enough. Too often one sees them far 
too crowded in lines.or beds previous to 
transplanting in early autumn. What is 
more, early planting is really necessary in 
thosé colder districts, so that the 
plants can get a thorough hold on 
the soil ere much in the way of 
hard frost or keen, cutting winds 
from the north or east interfere 
with their progress. J.-M. 


Notes of the Week 


Hibiscus Waimee 
N Award of Merit was 
granted to this remarkable 
Hibiscus when shown by the 
Director of the Royal Gardens, 
Kew, at a recent meeting of. the 


Royal Horticultural Society. The 
flowers, which are most con- 
spicuous, are of bright silvery 


quality, almost white, and about 
4s inches across. This species 
hails from the Hawaiian Islands, 
and in consequence — requires 
warm greenhouse treatment. It 
is sometimes referred to as Hibis- 
cus arnottianus, but as this name 
has been given to an older and dis- 
tinct species it is advisable to keep 
to the specific name, Waimez. It 
is a vigorous growing shrub or 


small tree, and apparehtly will 
stand pruning with impunity. 


This plant is comparatively new 
to cultivation and is seldom seen 
outside botanic gardens, where it is 
grown in a stove or warm green- 
house. The red, protruding 
staminal tube is about 6 inches 
long, and the  golden-brown 
anthers stand out in bold contrast 
to the silvery-white corolla. 
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Pentstemons 

Pentstemons are now (or some of them) so 
popular in the flower garden that it is cus- 
tomary to propagate them in large quantities 
by means of cuttings. The best time at 
which to do so is, undoubtedly, at the end of 
September or early in October. No elaborate 
preparations are necessary, all that is re- 
quired being a made-up bed consisting of 
loam and leaf mould, with the addition of 
some sharp sand, in a cold. frame. After 
making the bed firm the cuttings should be 
dibbled in, 3 inches apart, and shaded from 
bright sunshine for a time. In a cold frame, 
with a well-glazed sash, Pentstemons will 
winter satisfactorily without any, protection. 
The ‘* Gem ”’ types are very useful and highly 
effective. Kirk, 


National Potato Exhibition 

Arrangements have been made for the 
National Potato Exhibition to ‘be held this 
vear at the Junior Training Hall, Leicester, 
on November 13th, 14th, and 15th, in con- 
junction with the Annual Horticultural Ex- 
hibition of the County of Leicester Education 
Committee and the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Chrysanthemum Society. Copies of 
the prize list and any further particulars re- 
quired may be obtained upon application to 
the Organising Secretary, W. H. Morter, 
Cannon Hill Park, Birmingham. 


R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Show 


On the occasion of the R.H.S. Fruit and 
Vegetable Show at Vincent Square on 
October 7th and 8th a conference on new 
Apples and Pears will be held in the Lecture 
Room at 3 p.m. on October 7th, and it Js 
hoped that those who are interested in fruit- 
growing will attend and_ bring interesting 
specimens with them. W. R. Dykes, 

Secretary. 


Roses at Wisley 

The Director of the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Gardens reminds iaisers of new 
Roses of the trials that are in progress at 
Wislev. Raisers are invited to send six 
plants of each new variety for trial, to reach 
him ‘by the end of November. They will be 
planted with those already growing and with 
standard varieties for comparison, and 
judged by a Committee of Rose growers ap- 
pointed for the purpose. The necessary 
entry forms can be obtained on application 
to the Director, R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, 
Ripiev, Surrey. 


New early-flowering Chrysanthemurr, 
Saracen 

Among the many new early-flowering out- 
door Chrysanthemums that were shown last 
vear for the first time was the variety under 
notice, and the selection of it made by the 
writer when the blooms ‘were first- exhibited 
appears to be amply justified, judging ‘by 
the character of the plants and the display 
they are already making this season. The 
blooms are of a deep, rich bronze colour, full, 
and of quite good ‘size. They are borne on 
erect, wiry stems, and stand out well above 
the foliage, on a plant of good habit and 
about 2 feet in height. The flowers seem to 
withstand the deteriorating effects of con- 
tinuous inclement weather. It is a seedling 
raised by Mr. H. Woolman, of Shirley, Bir- 
mingham, and is just one of the many good 
things he has of late given ‘to us, G 


Mr. A. Waterer’s Will 


Mr. Anthony Waterer, of Home Bush, 
Horsell, Woking, Surrey, murseryman and 
farmer, who died on July 24th in his 74th 
year, left estate of gross value of 472,165, 
with net personalty £41,655. He gives 
£750 to the Gardeners’ Benevolent Institu- 


- ¢ —s 
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tion; £1,000 to the Royal Gardeners’ Orphan 
Fund; £31,500 to the Royal Surrey County 
Hospital, Guildford; £500 each to the Royal 
Agricultural Benevolent Institution, the Vic- 
toria Cottage Hospital, Woking, and the 
Surrey Blind Institution; £250 to the South 
Western Railway Orphanage, Woking ; 
4500 to the National Lifeboat Institution ; 


£5350 to the Gordon Boys’ Homes; the Blue 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Stobea purpurea 


TOBAZA is an interesting plant not often 
enough seen in gardens. The flowers, 
of _ palest have 


purple-white, deeper- 


coloured centres of the same colouring. The 





Stobea purpurea 


Thistle-like leaves are handsome and very 
spiny. Besides the separate leaves that come 
straight from the root the flower-stem is all 
leafy; the leaves continue up the stem with- 
out stalks, but for part of their length 
adhering to the stem, and diminishing in size 
till they reach the flowers. It is a plant of 
some beauty, and of such a curious and inter- 
esting appearance that it always attracts at- 
tention. It is a native of South Africa, and 
is the only one, out of about 70 species, that 
is of garden value. It thrives in well-drained 
light soil in a sheltered position. Gee 


The Dahlta border in Hyde Park 


After reading your correspondent’s glow- 
ing account in these pages a few weeks back, 
one would not be an enthusiast. of these 
showy flowers who failed to wend his way 


thither and see for himself the glorious dis- 


play awaiting him, so I found myself there 
among quite a crowd of. people not only ad- 








Gates Field, about 143 acres, to the Woking 
and Horsell Urban Council for a public park 
or recreation ground to be known as “* Th 
Anthony Waterer Recreation Ground’’; a 
debt of £1,400 to the Royal Gardeners’ 
Orphan Fund, payable at a subsequent time; 
his reversionary interest in certain funds and _ 
property, subject to a life interest, to the 
Royal Surrey County Hospital, Guildford. 


miring, but busy taking names of thos 
which appealed to them most. The sun was_ 
bright and showed the many and varie 
colours to perfection, and one could not hel 
feeling, had the collection been on the south 
side of the park, the display would have beé: 

more largely patronised by many of the 
public, who could not get as far as Victoria 
Gate on account of age or other drawbacks, 
Among the multitude of forms, also colour, 
the two that most appealed to me were Pink 
Pearl and Union Jack, the former standing 
out most prominently, a mass of bloom and 
so erect; every flower could be seen to its 
best advantage. It is most difficult to say 
which of the three Royal Parks reviewed has 
the most meritorious display of these, they 
are all most excellent. J. MAYNE. © 





Secluded spots for different cacathell 
I have ead with great interest: the note 
from your contributor, ‘‘ H. H. W.,” in your 
last issue, concerning the corner of his gar- 
den, which he has allotted almost exclusivell 
to the cultivation of Japanese plants. This 
is, to me, a unique idea, and certainly it is a 
very interesting one. By allotting, as he 
suggests, small secluded spots in the garden 
to the cultivation of natives of Japan, South 
Africa, the Himalayas, etc., one would be 
able to make the grouping of plants far more 
realistic and interesting, while learning at 
the same time whence the different plants 
hailed. This, 1 think; would make 
fascinating study. An ideal situation. for 
carrying out sucha plan would be a wild 
garden, where each little garden might be 
separated from its neighbour by a_ rough 
hedge, clumps of Bamboos, or wild-growing 
Rhododendrons; anvthing, in fact, thai 
‘would keep each garden secluded without be 
ing obtrusive itself. 2 q 
Some typical piece of sculpture, or any 
ject that would typify the country whos 
flora was being represented, might be place 
in each garden, as, I see from the phote 
graph, has been done in your contributo 
** Japonica.” - | 
May I suggest one or two plants which 
think would give him pleasure if he adde 
them to his Japanese collection ? j 
Berberis japonica hyemalis, for instance 
would be of value throughout the year, wi 
its gorgeous, many-tinted foliage, while 14 
January and February its long, hang 
racemes of delicious vellow flowers, scenté 
like  Lihes-of-the-vallevy, are 
beautiful. > ; 
There are also several other good Japanes 
species of Lilies, such as L. rubellum, — 
concolor, and L. speciosum rubrum, flowe 
ing respectively in June, July, and August t 
September, while some of the better form 
of Primula japonica, such as are seen @ 
Wisley, would surely be worthy of a plat 
round the edge of the little pond. 
Again, one of the most beautiful of hard 
flowering shrubs, the Japanese Guelder R 
Viburnum tomentosum  plicatum, Ww 
surely be worth its place, for it is a gorgeou 
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~ mass of bloom in June and early July, while 
the autumn foliage is also good, I believe. 

_ Finally, I think Pieris japonica would be 
another good subject, its wealth of white 
“bloom being always welcome in’ lebruary 
and March, and the young shoots assuming 
an effective reddish tint in early summer. 


Fi.Ga Rs 


A corner of a tennis lawn 
HE series of articles entitled ‘‘ Seven 
7, Square Rods, Poies, or Perches,’’ by 
‘ “HW. G.,’’ concluding in this issue 
mip. 604), are — most interesting, more 
especially to the owner of a small garden. 
So many of the schemes recommended by 
“your correspondent are practicable in other 
gardens of limited space. I enclose here- 
‘with a photograph of the garden here show- 
‘ing a corner of the Jawn and the summer- 
house. The summerhouse is in a_ shady 
“position, at the same time it is situated fairly 
high, so that one is able to obtain quite 
‘pleasant glimpses of the garden all round. 
It will be observed that the garden seat is on 
‘a small Grass terrace above a low stone wall. 
“This seat commands a very fine view of the 
tennis lawn, and if only others would 
‘arrange seats in a position such as this it 
Boalt add very much to the comfort of those 


who look on. ett AS 
The Mummy Pea 


The other day I was reintroduced to the 
“Mummy Pea. I was gravely assured that 
‘the seeds from which the Peas had been 
grown were taken from the hand of an 
‘Egyptian mummy. It is very curious how 
this myth persists, not only in the case of 
Peas, but of Wheat.. Both are generally ad- 
‘mitted to be frauds, but, I hasten to add, no 
“suspicion attaches to the sowers, who sow the 
seeds in perfect good faith. If the seeds 
‘were actually found with mummies they 
must have been placed there by modern and 
‘unscrupulous hands. I believe I am right in 
‘stating that after the lapse of 30 years the 
vitality of the seeds of Peas and of Wheat is 
very doubtful. Nevertheless, Lwas, in: 4a 
way, pleased to renew my acquaintance with 
the Mummy Pea, which I last met with in 
_ the town of Peebles in 1906. W.. McG. 
Romneya Coulteri 

It is interesting to learn from the note on 
“Romneya Coulteri in GARDENING ILLUS- 
“TRATED of September 20th (p. 573) that with 
mG. J.” this noble plant is’ a great 
-wanderer. Its near ally, \R. trichocalyx, has 
this habit, and often runs for long distances 
underground, sending up its growths fre- 
_ quentiv many feet away. I had not, how- 
“ever, previously learned that R. Coulteri has 
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Garden seat and tennis lawn 


the same wandering habit, although I have 
known it for many years and have seen it in 
many gardens. Your correspondent’s hint 
as to ithe propagation of R. ‘Coulteri will be 
helpful to those whose plants develop this 
spreading habit. A group of -R. Coulteri in 
the garden is, indeed, a glorious sight, and 
even one plant in bloom is delightful in the 
extreme.. In Scotland it is generally grown 
against a wall, but I have seen plants in the 
open doing quite well. On the other hand, I 
know of good plants in a sunny place against 
a wall and in a district where the climate is 
quite mild, but which fail to open their 
flowers from some unknown cause. The 
buds form, but never open. May I suggest 
R. trichocalyx for those who have not suc- 
ceeded with R. Coulteri? It is much dwarfer 
than R. Coulteri and has not the grace of 
that fine plant. Still, it is a freer bloomer 
and considerably hardier. ‘S. ARNOTT. 





Galtonia candicans 


It will be interesting, now that Galtonia 
candicans, ‘tthe Cape ‘Hyacinth, is still in 
flower, to ascertain the experience of growers 
with regard to lifting the bulbs and storing 
them unti! spring, or leaving them in the 
ground. I know of places where the bulbs 
are allowed to remain and where this 


Galtonia is truly noble from year to year, but 


4 A Cotoneaster trained 


where this practice has lbeen followed the re- 
sults are disappointing. Weakly, dwarfed 
plants ‘with few flowers frequently result. 
This is even the case sometimes in open, 
well-drained soil such as most people would 
consider suitable for leaving the ‘bulbs in 
during ‘winter. oes y 


A fate-flowering rock plant 


I should like to draw the attention of your 
many readers to an article entitled ‘* Late- 
flowering Rock Plants,’? September 13th. 
The article is quite interesting and useful; 
but why I write this is because what is con- 
sidered one of the finest hardy rock plants 3s 
omitted from it. This is Oxalis lobata. This 
charming little miniature, with its rich 
golden-yellow flowers borne on 2-inch stalks, 
is very compact. It has been a picture for 
two weeks there now, and will continue until 
late October making a glorious show. Un- 
like many other Oxalis, it is not a rampant 
grower, but a plant which, if given loam 
and leaf-soil and a very sunny position, will 
undoubtedly be one of the finest subjects in 
the rockery. Should one wish to propagate 
it this is the mode found to be the best. In 
May, when the bulbs are dormant, take them 
up and pick out all those the size of a Pea. 
These are flowering size bulbs, though the 
largest bulb will be as large as a Hazel. 
Around ‘these will be found numerous 
bulblets which want taking off and planting 
in ‘boxes of sandy leaf-soil for a season. 
These will be large enough to plant out in 
May. C, M. PrIcHARD. 

Christchurch. 


Cotoneaster trained on stable wall 


ENCLOSE photographs of the Cotone- 
aster trees I have trained in stableyard 
here. I am told they are fair samples of 

the topiarist’s skill. They have taken about 
14 to 15 years to reach their present size. 
Joun Murray (Major). 
Ballygoran Park, Maynooth, 
Co. Kildare. 


[We marvel iat the patience and enterprise 
that have been bestowed on the training of 
this Cotoneaster. As an example of topiary 
skill it is very remarkable, and we have 
never seen anything like it, but this must 
not be taken to mean that we want to see 
wall trees in other places treated in like 
manner.—ED.] 
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Seven Square Rods, Poles, or Perches.—VI 
(Concluded from page 577) 


The rearrangement carried out during last autumn, winter, and spring can be under- 
stood fairly readily from the plan (Fig. 2) which is here reproduced. It will be seen 
that, while the Grass has been cut back on the right, it has been brought further 
forward on the left; and a short, straight edge substituted for the long curve 


HERE the terrace proper ends and 
runs into a path at each side two 


shallow steps were made, which 
very much improved the general design. 
Along the edge of the narrow bed in 


the front a border was made with smaller 
pieces of stone raised on edge and _ pro- 
jecting about 3 inches above the level of 
the terrace. At the front, in the centre, 
a hole 14 inches square was left. , In the 
centre of this I built up a concrete founda- 
tion and on it erected a sundial. A space 
of about 2 inches was left between the {base 
of the sundial and the terrace, This was filled 
in with earth and during the summer was full 


of Ageratum, which spreads over the edge 


as 


then. Beyond the Mimulus are other plants, 
such as Verbascum and a few small Alpines. 
At the end nearest the house is a Virginia 
Creeper: which covers the remainder of the 
blank wall. A short trellis or screen, with 
openings 6 inches square, has been erected 
between the two windows marked on_ the 
plan and another Virginia creeper trained 
over it. The same thing has been done near 
the fence on the right-hand side of the ter- 
race, the whole effect being to ensure as much 
privacy as can be got in a small suburban 
garden without any undue loss of light or 
air. In order to be able to make the most of 


the terrace in really hot weather I fitted up- 


an outside electric light between two of the 











NEXT DOOR HOUSE 





NEXT DOOR HOUSE 


KEN = 


J. BIRDS’ BATH. 
2. SUNDIAL. 
3. TRELLIS SCREENS. 


4. POLES & ROSES. 
5. SHALLOW STEPS. 
S. ROSE BEDS. 


7. ELECTRIC LIGHT. 


of the stone. This tiny bed is in spring 
filled with Scilla sibirica. On the left-hand 
side of the terrace, at the bottom of the wall 
of the tool-shed, a narrow bed 9 inches wide 
was made. At the end of it, near the steps, 
was planted a Réve d’Or Rose, which has 
been trained up the wall on a trellis. When 
I say “ trellis’? I do not mean one of those 
expanding, ready-made affairs with diamond- 
shaped openings, but a wooden framework 
made from laths 7 inch wide and } inch thick. 
These laths were fixed at right angles to each 
other, about 1 foot apart, thus forming 
squares 1 foot in each direction. The whole 
framework was then treated with Solignum 
and fixed to the wall. Although the Rose 
gets only half sun it has grown . very 
vigorously and has flowered well. Next to 
the Rose there is a tap from which water can 
be drawn for garden watering, and just be- 
yond it, in the same narrow~bed, I planted 
a root of wild Mimulus which I found grow- 
ing in the bed of a stream on top of Dart- 
moor. The damp situation seems to suit it, 
because it flowered continuously the whole of 
the summer and thas spread very much since 


windows in the bay window shown on the 
plan. The wire runs from a wall plug just 
inside the room and is carried outside 
through lead-covered wire into a small brass 
lantern. With this light it is possible to sit 
out of doors as long as one wishes and to read 
or write in comfort. 

A few crevices were left in front and at the 
sides of the terrace, and round the birds’ 


bath, the position of ‘which tis marked 
on the plan (fig. 2). I found that it 
was only necessary to leave a minute 
hole and fill it with good earth in 


order to grow patches of Sempervivums, 
small Campanulas, Saxifrages of various 
kinds, and other rock plants. I have been 
taken to task by some people for concreting 
the stones together at all, but in London this 
is really necessary, because it is frequently 
essential to scrub the terrace with water 
from a hose and a stiff broom in order to re- 
move the deposit of smuts. It would 
obviously not be possible to do this unless 
all, or practically all, the cracks were filled 
in. This does not mean that the concrete is 
left flush with the stones—‘‘ wiped off” is, I 


_ so seldom sees that perfectly lovely spring” 
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believe, the technical term, It is carefully 
pointed round each stone with a trowel, so 
that the original shape of the stones is kept 
and the ‘‘ crazy?’ appearance maintained. _ 
These, then, are notes and impressions of 
four years’ work, experiment, and entertain-— 
ment. Much remains, and always will re- 
main, to be done. What use would there be- 
in a garden which was complete and perfect 
and required no further attention? The main 
design has, however, been completed, and_ 
only further “‘ trimmings ’’ are now needed. 
There are, I am convinced, very many more 
plants that could be grown here with 
advantage; some I may discover, many I 
may never hear of; but come what may, I 
have learned enough about gardening in Lon-_ 
don to make it a continual pleasure to myself_ 
and, I hope, to others, if only occasionally. — 
H.W. Ga 


Scilla bifolia 


There is more variation among ‘the blue 
forms of S. bifolia than is generally under- 
stood, and while some plants have small_ 
starry flowers others have much longer and 
broader segments and the plants are con- 
siderably more robust than usual. It is” 
pretty generally recognised, for example, that. 
the old S. bifolia rubra or rosea has larger 
and finer flowers than the bulk of the varie 
ties of S. bifolia, and it is understood to be 
really a-variety of a large-flowered blue form 
which some of us have known for years as” 
S. bifolia grandiflora. The late Mr. James” 
Allen raised some fine white and-red varie- 
ties which were from S. b. rubra and par- 
took of the robustness and. large-flowered | 
character of the type. Compared with these 
the varieties of S. bifolia called alba and 
rosea are Small and insignificant. I have 
plants of S. bifolia from several parts, and_ 
among them none equa!s one I had sent me 
from Perthshire years ago and which ap-— 
pears to be the real grandiflora. It flowers” 
earlier, however, than S. b. rubra, but is a 
specially beautiful form. By the way, I 
found a plant of a small-flowered variety, 
apparently a seedling, quite close to my_ 
clump of this large one, and this has set me 
wondering if it has come from this grandi- 
flora variety or has been a seedling from-a_ 
clump of S. bifolia close by. S.,ARNOTT. @ 
























Leucojum vernum carpaticum 


- The majority of gardeners require quick 
results. This is possibly the reason why one 


flower, Leucojum vernum. From now to_ 
November the bulbs should be planted, 
plactng them 3 inches apart and at the depth” 
ot 4 inches. Snowdrops one is accustomed to 
see in hundreds, and the habit of the Spring 
Snowflake is very similar—it should be 
planted in a shady position or on the rockery, ” 
but it is true, unfortunately, that the first” 
year of planting it seldom blooms. + 

This long period of expectation is made-up 
for when -the plant is established, for the 
beautiful flowers are larger and more globu- 
lar than a Snowdrop and of a delicate, 
glistening texture. ; = 

Of the two kinds, L. vernum and L. ver- 
num carpaticum, the latter is perhaps the 
more beautiful, for instead of each petal 
being tipped with green all have a clear 
yellow spot. = 

As well as being larger in point of size the 
flower has a longer stem than the ordinary 
Snowdrop, which is a considerable advan- 
tage, for most early spring flowers are de- 
ficient in this respect. as "3 

When tthe bulbs are once planted leave 
them undisturbed for many years. As re. 
gards soil, they need rich loam, but otherwise 
are hardy and not difficult. M. B.@ 

Camberley. 7 
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The August border 


SPACE of double flower border is de- 
voted to flowers of August and early 
September, in a restricted colouring of 

purple, pink and white, with a whole setting 
of grey foliage. At the back are groups oi 
‘nk Hollyhock—not shown in the picture— 
and bushes of Lavatera Olbia, with Clematis 
Jackmanni trained over Pea-sticks. There 
are groups of Echinops and bushy masses of 
Gypsophila and Gladioli (pink and purple), 
America and Baron Hulot; also pink and 
“white Snapdragons, with two important 
) annuals, the good Larkspur Delphinium con- 
solida of a selected deep-purp!e colouring, and 
Godetia Double Rose. Other Clematises are 
‘trained into silvery supporting bushes of Sea 
Buckthorn, and Ceanothus Gloire de Ver- 
sailles, pruned back hard in spring, shows as 
amass of bluish lavender. Dahlia Pink Star 
is in middle paces, and taller Dahlias, pink 
and purplish, stand at the back. There are 
some purple and white China Asters, and any 
vacant places quite in the front are filled with 
dwarf Ageratum. The whole is bordered and 
intergrouped with silvery foliage of Stachys, 
Cineraria maritima, Santolina, Artemisia 
stelleriana and A. ludoviciana. Gis 


_ Erigeron philadelphicus growing 
in a brick wall 


Most of us are acquainted with Erigeron 
} mucronatus, a charming plant which revels 
in the chinks of old walls and other hot, dry 
places where, during the summer months, the 
plants are literally smothered with white and 
pink, single, Daisy-like flowers. The Flea- 
‘bane at the head of this note is, however, not 
so often seen, although by no means a new 
plant., It attracted my attention recently 
when visiting a garden at West. Hoathly, 
Sussex, owing to its clear rose-pink flowers, 
| which were borne on slender stems about 
18 inches high. The plants were growing on 
the north-west side of a brick wall—surely a 
unique position for this plant—and gave every 
“appearance of having grown from seeds 
blown into the wall from plants in the border 
near. I was pleased to see this plant so 
situated, as it is quite worthy of such a posi- 
‘tion and is seen to greater advantage when 
grown in this way. Seeds, however, would 
appear to be the only means of getting such 
a pliant established in such a position owing 
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Devoted to flowers of August and early September 


to the smallness of the crevices between the 
bricks. 

I recently found Cheiranthus _ linifolius 
fastened to the face of a brick wall and in 
full bloom, but how the seeds got there | 
shall never know. Corydalis’ cheilanthifolia 
has behaved likewise, and on the face of an 
old stone wall to-day I found-a_ vigorous 
seedling—1 foot high—of Abutilon vitifolium, 
which must have been carried into the wall 
by wind or mice from an old specimen near 


by. 1M 


Solanum jasminoides 


This climber is very attractive at the pre- 
sent time, being in many instances wreathed 
in starry white flowers.. Some few weeks 
ago I saw a lovely specimen covering a large 
portion of the house front at Sheffield Park, 





The flowering plants in this border are beautifully arranged 
As the Sea Holly turns to a faded brown it is replaced by a White Everlasting Pea 
that has been planted behind 


Sussex, and which had reached a height of 
40 feet or more, the loose, slender, flowering 
growths, suspended gracefully from the walls, 
producing a very pleasing effect. Just 
recently, when passing through Crawley 
Down, Sussex, 1 was again delighted with 
the unusually beautiful effect of a specimen 
which clothed the walls of a half-timbered 
house. The plant was literally smothered 
with its charming loose bunches of flowers. 
In sheltered gardens this pretty climber may 
be used to furnish pillars, pergolas, and arch- 
ways, but in most places it really needs the 
protection of a wall, and when grown in this 
position it should be lightly pruned early in 
the year, following which it should not be 
interfered with until the following year, for 
it is the loose and graceful character of its 
suspended shoots which renders the plant so 
attractive all-through the late summer and 
autumn. The short side shoots taken off 
with a heel attached, dibbled firmly into 
sandy soil, and kept in a closed warm frame 
for a while very quickly root. Ee Me 


Eryngium and White Pea 


HE filling of spaces in flower borders 

where earlier blooming plants have left 

gaps is one of the many problems that 
present themselves for solution to the inven- 
tive mind of the careful gardener. Eryngium 
Oliverianum is an indispensable border plant, 
but by the second week of August its bluish, 
metallic colouring turns to a faded brown 
that destroys its beauty. Meanwhile a white 
Everlasting Pea that has been planted behind 
it has been growing apace, and while its 


earlier bloom goes charmingly with the 
Eryngium its life is a little longer. The 


Eryngium is cut back and the Pea is brought 
ever in its place. Gite 


Campanulas 

C. pyramidalis and ‘C. Medium, raised from 
seed sown in March, have done well, and 
may now be potted into 6-inch, 7-inch, and 
8-inch pots and stood on ashes in the open 
for the next few weeks, when it will be ad- 
visable to place them in cold frames for the 
winter, 
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Chichester in Lupin Time 


RAYTON MANOR, Chichester, is <¢ 

beautiful old house, probably of- the 

Hanoverian period, standing in the 
centre of the farm lands. For many years 
this land has been farmed by the Downer 
family, and it is only quite recently that Mr. 
Downer’s love for flowers has encouraged 
him to take up their cultivation and sale as a 
commercial proposition. When he first con- 
sidered the question he decided that it would 
probably be better to concentrate on plants 
rather than cut flowers, and to make a start 
he procured a fine strain of Lupin seed, and 
from this selected two fine. varieties of a 
shade of royal purple. As soon as the flowers 
began to wither he cut the stems of one plant 
down to the ground, hoping that this would 
cause the plant to throw up a lot of fresh 
shoots and cuttings. Unfortunately this 
plant died and Mr. Downer .was therefore 
obliged to rely on seeds saved from the other, 
which he named May Queen. The first batch 
of seedlings produced plants of all shades of 


best varieties of Lupins to grow in a gar- 
den, as there are now so many choice 
varieties on the market, but of those which I 
saw growing in the open at Drayton Manor, 
and looking the very-picture of health, were 
the following, all of which I can strongly re- 
commend from first-hand observation :— 

May Princess bears a_ bold, deep-purple 
spike which contrasts admirably with the 
white-flowering Mount Everest. A beautiful 
new Lupin is the Nublu, but I must confess 
that in this case I do not think that the 
variety is at all happily mamed, and this 
‘“play on words ”’ should be avoided. 

ink Pearls, which is so named because the 
raiser considered each individual flower to be 
a pearl in itself, is in great demand, but a 
salmon pink variety which I preferred even 
to this is May Fly. Downer’s Delight is 
especially remarkable for the length of time 
that the blooms remain open, the colour be- 
coming a deeper red as each day passes by. 
This Lupin is, however, much more. effective 

















A corner of Lupins near the farm buildings at Drayton Manor, Chichester 


colour, including, curiously enough, that 
most popular variety now known as 


Downer’s Delight. From another batch of 
plants raised from this same seed he obtained 
Lup:n Pink Pearls. Needless to say, Mr. 
Downer’s interest and enthusiasm were 
awakened, and from that time onwards he 
has concentrated on raising new varieties of 
this plant. 

The thousands of spikes of bloom, ranging 
from the deepest red ito the softest pinks and 
blues and even whites, form a sight which is 
not readily forgotten. |The Lupins in the 
nurseries at Drayton Manor are .grown in 
open fields swept by the winds, and_ these 
have been so severe during the present year 
that it has been necessary to erect shelters 
of canvas in order to prevent the blooms 
being cut to the ground. The Downer 
strain of Lupins is certainly remarkable for 
the length of spike and for the size of the 
individual blooms, and this strain is especially 
remarkable for the range of fine varieties in 
varying shades of pink and blue rather than 
for the blendings ef apricot and buff, which 
are receiving attention from other raisers. 

It would be impossible to select the nine 


when grown in a mass than when only an 
individual plant can be seen, and for some 
reason or other there is a great difficulty in 
increasing this variety, with the result that 
the price is certain to remain high for some 
considerable time. There are few prettier pic- 
tures in the garden than can be formed by 
planting Downer’s Delight in some old- 
world corner associated -with blue Del- 
phiniums, where there is a background 
formed by some old grey wall and an edging 
of dark-green Box. 

The best of the delicate blue shadingss is 
found in the variety Artist, whilst Tunic, 
with its dainty blossoms of shell-pink and 
white, should certainly be included in every 
collection. One of the most delightful of 
Mr. Downer’s introductions, and one which, 
for some reason, I cannot find included in his 
1924 list, is Hawker, with flowers almost re- 
sembling Wistaria in colour and shading. 

One day last June a box of Lupin flowers 
arrived at my house when I had a number 
of friends to tea, and the general~ opinion 
from all those who then saw the blooms was 
that Hawker was quite the most beautiful. 
To complete my collection of nine I would ia- 


shade of beaten copper. 


~ - a, 


October 4, 1924 








c'ude a variety which has not yet been shown 
at one of the Roval Horticultural Society’s 
meetings, but which is certain to make a 
name for itself once it is introduced and 
placed on the market. This variety opens a 
pure white, and the flowers then gradually 
turn to Wistaria mauve. There is a suffused — 
haze about its appearance which makes this 
plant remarkably beautiful, and when Mr._ 
Downer asked the Countess of March to 
select from all his, seedlings some variety 
which he might have the honour of naming 
after herself, this was the variety she chose. — 
We shall certainly hear more of Countess of 
March in 1925 or 1926. 

Space will not permit of my describing 
many of the other interesting plants which [ 
saw growing in Mr. Downer’s nurseries last — 
June, but some remarkably fine strains of 
Scabiosa’ caucasica. and Gaillardia were — 
noticed, as well as a blaze of colour from the 
Helianthemums. Readers of this paper who — 
would like to plant in some dry and sunny 
position plants which will give them vivid 
patches of colour should procure the orange-_ 
scarlet Helianthemum Duke of Richmond and — 


Helianthemum Fireball, which is a lovely © 


re 
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Three beautiful Star Dablias 


b 3 


For garden embellishment or for cutting, 
the following three comparatively new Star 
Dahlias should find a place in every garden. 
The plants are free-flowering and possess a | 
capital bushy habit of growth, and they bear 
their dainty blossoms on stiff, erect flower- 
stems :— is 

FIASLEMERE STAR.—This is a free-flowering — 
plant that develops beautiful bright rose-pink — 
blossoms, quite distinct from those of other — 
Star Dahlias, and they are produced on long, — 
wiry stems; height, about 4 feet. Raised by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley. | 

HINDHEAD Star. — Another beautiful 
decorative Star Dahlia, produced ion stiff, © 
wiry stems; colour, tipped and edged rosy- 
mauve passing~ to a ‘crimson base, with 
golden-yellow disc; free-flowering and bushy; _ 
height about 33 feet. Raised by Messrs. J. 
Cheal and Sons, 

READING Srar.—This is ia very distinct — 
Star sort that will be valued for its brilliant 
crimson colour. The florets are flat at base 
and pointed at their tip, and build up a Star 
Dahlia of true stellate form. The flowers — 
are evolved on a bushy habit of growth and ~ 
are very striking and attractive. Raised by 
Mr. A. J. Cobb,- Reading University Gar- 
dens. D. B. CRANE. 
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Hardy annuals 


Beautiful as are admirably-grown hardy 
annuals in the summer flower garden, they 
have an equal beauty and an_ infinitely — 
greater utility when the seeds are sown in 
late summer and early autumn to provide 
brightness in the spring and early summer. 
Rich colours are then somewhat sparse in- 
small gardens, and herein lies the supreme — 
value of the annuals, and the wonder is that 
they are not much more extensively grown 
for this purpose. Seeds can be sown where 
the plants are to grow even as late as the 
present date, but the results are superior 
when the sowing is done in seed-beds in— 
August and the seedlings are thinned and 
transplanted promptly to ensure sturdy 
strength onwards from the time they first — 
show. through the surface. Those who have 
seedlings in beds now should make quite sure. 
that they. have ample space or they wili soon 
become weak. They can go to flowering 
positions in October or early spring, as may. 
be the more convenient, but in enclosed town 
gardens where the air is always rather im-_ 
pure they are perhaps better left undisturbed 
through the winter. East ANGLIAN. 
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Planting Daffodils 


HIS use of bulbs 

charming of spring gardening, which is 
4 too often confined to the beds round the 
thouse. In the spring, flowers should be every- 
where. The essential practical points in this 
style of gardeniyg are first the obtaining of 
good sound bulbs in quantity early in the sea- 
son. The golden rule is to plant only the 
best and strongest kinds, using these boldly 
by the thousand. Then they must be well 
planted 5 inches or 6 inches deep in bold 
clumps or masses, and not dotted about 
singly nor planted in lines or any set pattern. 
If several groups of the same kind are planted 
the groups should be arranged in relation to 
one another, with one group larger and 
bolder than the rest, so as to give more mass 
towards the centre on which the eye may 
rest and not be wandering about, as it will 
certainly be if several adjacent masses are of 
equal importance. 

Planting is best done with a spade or drain- 
ing tool, and in hard ground or among tree 
roots a pick or axe .may_ be necessary. 
Loosen the soil to a depth of 12 inches to 
16 inches, and if leaf-soil or sand can be had 
cover the bulbs with this. After planting, the 
turf is relaid and all after culture consists jn 
giving the annual top-dressing of soil and 
manure usual for meadows early in the year. 
What we especially plead for is a greater 
general extension of bulb planting in Grass 
in all suitable positions. Once well done, re- 
sults are good for many years, and, as we 
have shown, the art of the gardener and 
planter often survives after that of the 
ouilder is swept away, as may be seen in 
many of the old ruins up and down the 
rountry. It is no new hobby, but has long 
een practised in the best of old country places 
intil in some cases quite a character has been 
added, bulbs on the Grass constituting the 
sssential charm. It is so at Gravetye Manor, 
Sussex, Straffan, Kildare, and Dunrobin 
Castle, with its masses ‘of Snowdrops form- 
ng a turf where Grass can hardly grow 
ander the trees. It may thus be seen ‘that 
Nature’s way of growing flowers among 
other herbage is the best way after all. 

amg Pos 


s Dahlia roots 


~The moment frost has done its. work in 
rutting the growth of these plants the roots 
should be lifted and stored. Choose a fine 
lay for the work, if possible, because then an 
iour or two in the sun and wind will fit the 
‘oots for at once being put into a dark place. 
(n lifting, cut well round the root with the 
spade and then ease the soil gently from 
anderneath; not just dig down and then pull 
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Lupin Downer's Delight in the old walled-in garden at Drayton Manor, Chichester 


up with the hand. By doing this there is 
sure to be loss or breakage of tubers. The 
place of storage must be frost-proof, and spre- 
ferably not too dry nor airy. Under the 
Stages of the greenhouse is a very good posi- 
tion, provided the roots are put in boxes with 
a little soil scattered on them. He S: 


Dahlias at the Holland Rink Show 


The brightest feature of this exhibition was 
undoubtedly that made by the 14 groups set 
up by the different well-known trade 
specialists. It is a pity the flowers are not 
arranged in more attractive fashion. So 
many of the specialists appear to find a diffi- 
culty in breaking away from the stereotyped 
method of showing Dahlias, and they lose 
materially in consequence. I do not say the 
arrangement of their groups is not attractive. 
They are excellent in a way, but they might 
be made quite fascinating if exhibitors would 
only be a little more original in their arrange- 
ment. The two groups that were most ap- 
preciated each received an award of a silver 
cup, whereas the other groups, with equally 
large displays and high quality flowers, were 
placed in a lower category. 

One. of the groups that received a cup was 
largely composed of Decorative and Paony- 


] 











“ Delightful Downer” among his Lupin seedlings 
A canvas shelter is used as a wind-break in these open fields 


flowered sorts. Also represented in this dis- 
play were some of the smaller-flowered types 
of the same flowers and charming little Pom- 
pons. These Dahlias were arranged pleas- 
ingly in stands and baskets. The other cup 
was awarded to a tastefully arranged group 
largely composed of Collarette sorts, and a 
charming assortment of small-flowered types 
of the. Decorative Dahlias and a charming 


series of the better Pompons. Other trade 
growers might with advantage follow the 


lead of the two displays above mentioned. 
. CHOLMELEY. 


Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock 


Does anyone ever grow Mrs. Pollock 
nowadays? Long ago this and other Pelar- 
goniums with ornamental foliage. were 
favourites in the flower garden. Their 
flowers were insignificant, and, as a rule, 
were suppressed, the sole attraction of the 
plants lying in their vivid colouring. That a 
large group of Mrs. Pollock was attractive 
there can ‘be no doubt, and it was, bevond 
question, the best of the tricolors. Many 
gardens in the south-west of Scotland were, 
in former days, famous for their annual dis- 
play of Mrs. Pollock, but it is now, so far as 
I know, obsolete in the district referred to. 
All kinds of dodges were resorted to in order 
to secure an intense colour. _ One of the 
most famous growers of Mrs. Pollock in 
those days was the late James Gibson, who 
was gardener at Parton Place. His practice 
consisted in growing the plants in 4-inch 
pots and plunging: them in the beds after 
being hardened off. In autumn the pots 
were lifted, plants cut back, and, without 
being repotted, stored until spring. Still in 
the same pots they were then started, and 
again used in the flower garden. Some of 
the plants—the majority, in fact—were of 
almost incredible age. The starving process 
appeared to bring out the colouring in a wavy 
which I have never seen excelled, and, as 
has been said, the grower was more than 
locally famous for his beds of ‘* Pollock.” 
Other varieties then in use were Marshal 
MacMahon, Mrs. Beckwith, Freak of 
Nature, Manglesi, and others, but none was 
so effective as Mrs. Pollock. It would be 
interesting to learn if any grower still uses 
the variety in the flower garden. 

W. McG. 














Eucryphia Nymans 


T a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 

cultural Society Col. Messel showed a 

most interesting hybrid Euervphia which 
originated by chance in his famous garden 
at Nymans, Handcross. The parents of this 
new ‘hybrid are well known, viz., Eucrvphia 
cordifolia and Eucryphia pinnatifohia. Both 
are extremely beautiful garden shrubs, the 
latter being by far the etter known. 
Eucryphia cordifolia would be seen more fre- 
quently if only it would withstand our trying 
winters. Unfortunately, it is just.on the 
tender side. The new hybrid is quite inter- 
mediate in its character between these two 
well-known species, this being apparent from 
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ay and Its Parents 


a careful perusal of the accompanying illus- 
trations; (2) represents Eucryphia cordifolia, 
(3)Eucryphia pinnatifolia, and (1) the hybrid 
intermediate between the two species. The 
species are natives of ‘Chili; both have hand- 
some clusters of white flowers reminiscent of 
single Roses. Eucrvphia cordifolia, however, 
is much darker in its anthers; the ihybrid is 
intermediate in this respect. All of these 
Eucryphias are evergreen. The ‘hybrid makes 
vigorous growth, and it is apparently as 
hardy as Eueryphia pinnatifolia. Eucry- 
phias flower in late summer, making a 
lovely display, more especially when grown 
in peaty soil or in places where Heaths are 








A CHANCE HYBRID AND 
ITS PARENTS 





(1) The new Eucryphia Nyman- 
say, which occurred in a Susse 
garden as an accidental hybrid 
between : 


(2) E. cordifolia and : 2 
(3) E. pinnatifolia, both natives” 
of Chili, with handsome white 
flowers 5 











known to thrive. In point of fact, Eucryp hi 
pinnatifolia is an excellent subject for inte 
planting in 'the Heath garden. ? 


Eucryphia pinnatifolia in the 
Midlands © | 


In order to disprove the generally accep 
idea that Eucryphia pinnatifolia is not ha 
in this country except in the south of E; 
land, I am sending you some photographs 
a bush of this lovely shrub which has 
growing outside the window of my livin 
room, within three miles of the centre of B 
mingham, for the last 10 years. It 
grown from about 2 feet to over 5 feet, a 
has bloomed well for the last five or six years 





~ . _ 


but never so well as the present year, when, 
-as the photographs show, it was Literally 


smothered in blossom. It has had no special 
treatment and has withstood the coldest 


Say 



















































course, the position is facing south and 
» somewhat sheltered. Roy PINSENT. 
_ Bennett’s Hill, Birmingham. 


unfortunately, are not sharp enough for re- 
oduction, that this Chilian shrub is thriv- 
i in the Midlands, which is rather a sur- 
to us. It should be observed, however, 
at the shrub is doing well against the wall 
the house. From the photograph we 
| should judge the plant to be about 5 feet 
| high and considerably more across. It is 
depicted carrying a great profusion of its de- 
| lightful single white flowers, which must be 
the source of great attraction during July 


and August.—Eb. ] 


FRUIT 


A grand Pear year 


COME compensation for failure in the 
Apple, Plum, and Damson crop is 
Walforded by a very fine lot of Pears, and 
as in many gardens and small orchards where 
occasional large standards are to be found 
the cottager and small-holder will be able to 
realise a fair sum from the produce of the 
same. I came across, for instance, the other 
‘day, a fine specimen of the Hessle, or, as it is 
commonly called, Hazel, Pear, the fruit of 
| which was being retailed at 1s. per gallon, 
/and as there could not have been less than 
to bushels on the tree the owner would have 
‘a nice bit of money by the time the tree was 
jeleared. In an adjoining garden a standard 
of the old Windsor Pear of about the same 
| Size as the Hessle has also borne a fine crop, 
}and.as the fruit is considerably larger the 
‘price obtained was proportionately higher. 
In good garden soil the Windsor is a very 
‘nice fruit, better, I think, than many of the 
| Mewer varieties, but as it has a very short sea- 
son it should be gathered before approaching 
| the ripening stage and disposed of to a re- 
| tailer who has a large and quick sale. It is 
one of our oldest Pears, having been in culti- 
)Vation over 300 years, but whether home 
ra:sed or of foreign introduction is not quite 
‘clear. 

I have been looking among the standards 
for an old favourite that attained a large size 
and produced heayy crops in the southern 
chards (the old Autumn Bergamot), but 
re not come across it in this district. This 
a better keeper than most of the earlies 
of really excellent quality, It is still to 
e found as a very old wall tree in some of 
rold gardens. Reports as to crops on walls, 
|bushes, and pyramids seem invariably good, 
especially in the case of the later varieties, 
hich come in so useful when other outdoor 
fruits are scarce. Some of these late sorts, 
(00, have the merit, if kept in a cool fruit- 
store, of remaining in perfect condition for 
ome time after approaching the ripening 
e. | .have found Louise Bonne, 
rondeau, Nouvelle Falvie, and Glou Mor- 
u very good in this respect. Some of the 
ra large Pears, on the other hand, like 
~Mons le Clerc and Conseilleur de 
ur, are inclined to go soft very quickly. 
oted a very fine crop the other day on an 
favourite, Beurré Diel, a Pear that varies 
it on different soils. © Somewhat coarse 
nd gritty in places, it is here quite at its 
est. Beurré Alexandre Lucas quite lives up 
its reputation as one of our heaviest and 
ost consistent croppers. It is a Pear that 
Well be included in all planting arrange- 
ts. From many editorial replies that 
lately appeared in GaRDENING ILLUs- 
TED it is regrettable to note that fungus 


a) 


nters without any protection, although, of. 


[It is evident from the photographs, which, 
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in different forms has made its appearance 
on Pear foliage in many parts. It is to be 
hoped that measures will be taken in all 
cases to use preventives advised. 


Be BS. 


Making a Vine border 
(REPLY to ‘‘ W. A: -B.”’) 


Hardwick. 
INE borders are invariably made of 
such a Jength and width as to corre- 
spond >with the superficial area of the 

vinery, and from 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet in 

depth. It is unnecessary to construct the 
whole of it at once, this being best done 
piece-meal in 4 feet sections, one in each 
season, it thus taking ‘three to four seasons 
before being complete. Where compost is 
difficult to obtain, this method of construc- 
tion is an advantage, and in addition to this, 
the roots have a mass of fresh and sweet 
material to ‘work into each season, and be- 
come more quickly established accordingly. 
The next question is whether or not much 
soil has to be excavated to make way for the 
border. This will be governed to a great 
extent by the height the front wall of vour 
vinery stands above the surrounding level, 
and another thing to be taken into considera- 
tion is as to whether yours is a cold, low- 
lving district, as, in this latter contingency, 
the more elevated the border, the better for 
the future welfare of the Vines. On warm 
and dry subsoils the border may be made so 
that the surfacé corresponds with the level 
of the adjacent ground, or it may be 1 foot 
above it, just as fancy dictates, or as may be 
deemed necessary. In excavating, take out 

a trench exceeding the width of the border 

by 2 feet each time, this preventing all risk 

of iroots entering the staple, and when the 
last section is put in it should be enclosed 
with a brick wall. 

CONCRETING THE BASE OR FLOOR OF THE 
BORDER depends entirely on the nature of the 
subsoil, and ‘whether water is likely to rise 
and saturate the lower stratum of compost 
after heavy rains, or if the district is known 
to be full of land springs. Under such con- 
ditions concreting is absolutely necessary, 
and this should be laid 3 inches thick, and in 
a slightly sloping direction from the front 
wall of the house» Drains to carry off the 
water should be laid beforehand, and a main 
drain having a good outfall provided for 
them to discharge into also, and then the 
border can always be kept in a proper con- 
dition-the vear round: Cement is preferable 
to lime, using good: sharp sand also for the 
top or finishing coat, rough gravel or broken 
bricks sufficing for the bottom. On a well- 
drained subsoil a g-inch layer of drainage 
will suffice, but it is always wise to provide 
a drain at the front of the border to carry off 
superfluous moisture. The drainage materials 
in either case should consist of from two to 
three grades, the roughest at the bottom, 
that of medium size coming next, anda layer 
of fine metal on top. Nothing can surpass 
broken bricks or sandstone for this purpose, 
and the necessary quantity of each grade 
should in the meantime be broken ready for 


use. Next comes the question of 
Som. Vines succeed best in a fairly hold- 


ing fibrous loam, and a border constructed 
of such will last for many vears in good con- 
dition. ~The top 3 inches, Grass and all, 
taken from a sheep pasture or deer park, 
generally afford the requisite kind of soil, 
and where building operations are going on 
good and suitable loam is often to be ob- 
tained at a reasonable cost. Light sandy 
loams are the worst to deal with, as they 
require an addition of heavier material, such 
as road-sidings, etc., to render them suffi- 
ciently holding. Be careful to use soil that 
has not been permeated by petrol. Heavy 
loams can be corrected by adding Jime-rubble 
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and wood-ashes, and poor soils made richer 
by mixing with them a compounded manure 
such as is sold by the manure merchants for 
that purpose. The way to prepare the com- 
post is as follows:—Assuming a medium 
heavy-textured loam is available, take each 
turf and chop witha spade into pieces about 
4 inches square. ‘To each cartload add two 
good barrow-loads of lime-rubble, the same 
quantity of wood-ashes, 1 ewt. of d-inch 
bones, and the same weight of bone-meal, 
or in lieu of this 1 cwt. to 2 ewts. of Vine 
border compound. Then mix all thoroughly 
and protect from rain with a tarpaulin or any- 
thing that will carry off water. When form- 
ing the border place whole turves or oaten 
straw over the drainage and use whole turves 
to form the front of the border with. Spread 
the compost evenly and tread each layer very 
firmly as the building of the border proceeds, 
even going to the length of using a rammer, 
if the soil is dry. 

Three good black varieties are Black Ham- 


burgh, ‘Madresfield Court, and Black 
Alicante. Gros Maroc is a_ finer-looking 
Grape than Madresfield Court and more 


easily managed, but the flavour is second- 
rate. Good whites are Foster’s Seedling or 
Buckland Sweetwater, either succeeding well 
with the foregoing. ea es 


Apple and Pear Troubks 


So many queries find their way weekly to 
the editorial desk in connection with the 
several different forms of fungus that trouble 
the Apple and Pear that ‘it is reasonable to 
suppose it is greatly on the increase. If this 
is so would it not be advisable that remedial 
or preventive measures should be taken in 
hand much more generally and thoroughly 
than hitherto? I may be wrong, but it seems 
to me that the different forms, especially that 
known as Cladosporium, are getting only too 
common and widely diffused. In the old 
days one could go into the majority of 
orchards and find clean, healthy trees and 
fruit, but now it is only too common to see 
trees partly denuded of foliage, the remain- 
ing leaves covered with black spots, and a lot 
of the fruit cracked and unsightly. I went 
into a small orchard the other day that a few 
years back was perfectly healthy and turned 
out some-very fine fruit, and found sorts as 
different as Hawthornden, Blenheim, Mab- 
bott’s Pearmain, and Lane’s Prince Albert 
all similarly affected. The cracking of the 
fruit seemed to indicate this particular form 
of fungus. I-could only suggest cleaning up 
thoroughly and burning after all foliage was 
off and applying Bordeaux mixture. This 
would do away with remaining spores. What 
it seems we really want to know is just about 
the right time to apply the mixture after the 
fruit is set, so as to render the foliage non- 
susceptible to the attack of the fungus. At 
least it seems to me this is the best preven- 
tive measure to adopt. The subject is a vital 
one to growers and any editorial comments 
will be gratefully received. E. BURRELL, 


Hardwick. 
Melons 


Plants which are now ripening their crop 
should be given strictly limited supplies of 
water. Some growers, when the earlier 
fruits give indications of ripening, withhold 
moisture altogether, but it is better to afford 
merely sufficient to prevent the foliage from 
flagging. When water is entirely withheld 
red-spider is sure to attack the plants and the 
flavour of the fruits suffers. When one side 
of a span-roofed house is cleared before the 
other side the Melon plants on the former may 
be rooted out and the bed utilised for the pro- 
duction of a late crop of French Beans. An 
early-maturing variety, of course, should be 
chosen, and as much ventilation as possible 
must be given. W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
Violets 


The latest batches which have been grow- 
ing in cool borders must now be transferred 
to frames, each plant being lifted with a good 
ball of soil attached. Plant firmly, and to 
encourage the plants to re-establish them- 
selves keep the frames closed for a few days, 
after which air should be admitted gradually 
at first and ultimately freely, even to the re- 
moval of the lights altogether during fine 
days and tilting them at night. Keep all 
runners cut off and water with care.  Re- 
move decaying leaves at frequent intervals 
and loosen the soil among the plants should 
any signs of greenness of the soil appear. 
Gloxinias, Tuberous Begonias, Achimenes, 
Caladiums, Gesneras, Gloriosas, Cannas, 
and similar subjects may now be stored in a 
frost-proof shed where the temperature does 
not fall below 4o degs. to -45 degs. Such 
plants may be either stored in their pots, or 
to economise in space they may be shaken 
out and stored in boxes containing sandy soil, 
which should not at any time be permitted to 
become dust-dry, otherwise the roots will 
suffer. Complete the housing of all-plants 
which are liable to suffer from frost, as a 
few degrees may destroy a whole season’s 
work even though such plants may be stood 
under a wall for protection. 


Flower garden 

Plant spring-flowering bulbs freely in the 
Grass. Those who possess lakes and streams 
should endeavour to naturalise Narcissi, 
Fritillarias, Camassias, and Anemones 
along their banks, as these love the water- 
side and develop very strong growth. The 
flowers of Narcissi are particularly fine when 
grown in these positions. Scilla sibirica in 
all its varieties is very effective when planted 
in broad bands at the edges of flower-beds, 
and the same applies to the Snow Glories 
(Chionodoxa), Grape Hyacinths (Muscari), 
Hyacinthus amethystinus, H. azureus, Scilla 
bifolia, S. taurica, S. italica, and the hand- 
some, large, late-blooming varieties of S. 
hispanica and S. campanulata. Crocuses are, 
of course, effective used in this way, and are 
improved if growing through a carpet of 


dwarf Thyme or Harebell. 
Kitchen garden 


Make use of all spare frames by filling 
them with salads, such as Hardy White Cos 
and Winter Density Lettuce; also Corn 
Salad in variety, and if the work is com- 
pleted without delay the plants will become 
thoroughly — established before — wintry 
weather sets in. Encourage the crops of 
Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, and winter greens 
by constantly removing spent leaves, and 
freshen up the soil by light hoeing. Make a 
plantation of early spring Cabbages such as 


April and Harbinger, and encourage growth — 


of the later kinds by constantly stirring the 
soil between them. <A plantation of hardy 
varieties of Lettuce should also be made in 
the open, and if possible near a sheltering 
wall. 
Hardy fruit 

The chief work in this department at the 
present time is that of gathering and storing. 
Pears are ripening fast and must be stored 


in a warmer room than is desirable for 
Apples. Go over Pears daily, gathering 


those only which part freely from the trees 

when slightly raised, and do not be alarined 

if a few fruits fall from Apple-trees, as it is 

better to let them fall in this way than to 

gather too early and lose them after storing. 
E. MARKHAM. 

Gravelye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early Peach-house 

Those who intend to close the early Peach- 
house next month should complete the 
pruning and attend to the cleaning of the 
house and trees at an arly date. 
Thoroughly scrub the woodwork and glass, 
and fill up the oracks in the walls when lime- 
washing. Gishurst Compound will be found 
a most reliable preparation for washing the 
trees. Remove the muiching material from 
the surface of the bed, and when the training 
of the trees has been completed prick up the 
surface soil with a fork, taking care not to 
damage the roots. In the event of a de- 
ficiency of surface roots remove the surface 
soil and top-dress with a compost consisting 
of fibrous loam and a_ sprinkling of lime- 
rubble and wood-ash. 


Malmaison Carnations 

Layers in frames should now be sufficiently 
well rooted for transferring to 3-inch pots. 
Use a compost consisting of good yellow 
loam, a sprinkling of well-decayed manure, 
with a small quantity of leaf-soil and 
lime-rubble, and a dusting of soot. Afford 
ample drainage, pot firmly, and avoid bury- 
ing the neck of the plant. When potted 
stand the plants in a cool house and keep 
them fairly close for a few days until they 
have gained a hold of the soil: Great care 
must be exercised in watering these, as also 
those which are being grown on a second 
year, the water supply to which should be 
gradually decreased as the days shorten. 


Flower garden 

There should be no delay in removing 
specimen iplants from beds. Although many 
of them may be hardy enough to stand a few 
degrees of frost, it is not wise to risk damage 
to the work of years past. Stock plants not 
yet secured should also tbe attended to. 
Leaves are now falling thickly, and much 
time will be occupied in an endeavour to keep 
lawns and walks tidy. Store the fallen 
leaves, especially Oak and Beech, in a re- 
serve corner to decay, when they will form 
valuable material for potting, as well as 
manure. 


Hardy fruit 

The gathering and storing. of fruit will 
occupy much time at this season. . Much 
fruit is often damaged by careless ‘handling, 
and every care should be taken to avoid this. 
Picking should only be carried out while the 
fruit is dry, and due attention given to 
grading. All those which are slightly 
damaged should be placed together for im- 
mediate use, and small scabby fruits ‘burnt. 
Where birds are troublesome it will be found 
necessary to afford protection to soft-fleshed 


Apples. Those who have practised budding 
should examine the binding material at 


intervals and loosen it as may be necessary. 
Endeavour to keep the land free from weeds 
by constant use of the hoe. 


Kitchen garden 

The main crop of Onions should now be 
carefully lifted and the bulbs laid out to dry. 
Where available a cold fruit-house from 
which the fruit has been removed may well 
be emploved for drying the bulbs. Large 
Onions will need extra care in turning them 
to ensure proper ripening and. to avoid 
bruising them. The main batch of Spring 
Cabbage may now be planted on available 
ground. When cleared ‘the Onion bed may 
well be utilised for this purpose. The ground 
being firm there will be less tendency for the 
plants to bolt than if planted in light, loose 
soil. ee ac ROPE 
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Scotland 


Vineries 

[It is generally agreed that it is preferable 
to have all Grapes ripe before the sun-heat is” 
quite gone; but this is a difficult season and 
it is to be feared that many Grapes will re-_ 
quire finishing by the aid of heat. At some - 
shows there has been a preponderance of 
green Muscats, and this shows that they re-— 
quired more heat and, incidentally, more” 
time, to finish. Those, therefore, whose 
Muscats are not taking the amber tint ought 
to allow them a brisk pipe-heat, which, com- 
bined with judicious ventilation, will help 
matters considerably. Lady Downes, Mrso 
Pince, and Gros Colman will be better if 
treated in the manner. indicated.  Such_ 
varieties as Gros Maroc and Lady Hutt are 
despite the sunless season, of rather more 
than average quality, the berries of t 
former being specially fine, although, of 
course, the size and the fine bloom are the 
principal recommendations of this Grape. 


Orchard -house 


When the bulk of the trees is grown in- 
pots such as may require attention ought to 
be repotted before the foliage drops. “The 
roots have then an opportunity of making a 
start before cold weather sets in. If it is pos= 
sible to do so the pots ought to be plunge " 
out of doors, but when it is not convenient to 
plunge them they must be protected from 
possible damage from frosts in some mane 
See to it that the soil does not become dust 
dry or bud dropping will assuredly follow. 


Hardy fruit 

The gathering of early Pears must not b 
delayed. Birds soon find ripening specimens 5, 
in addition théy are liable to be brought dowa 
by wind. The earlier Apples, too, begin to 
call for attention. The crop is but a moderate 
one and individual specimens are rather 
undersized. The old Manx (or Mank’s) Cod= 
lin is difficult to beat as a sure and free 
bearer. 


It is easily propagated, too, for if a 
good-sized branch be cut off and planted very 
firmly in a rather shady place it will form a 


fruiting specimen in two years. Mere de 
Menage may be. similarly treated. The 
mulching should now be removed from 


Apples on Paradise and from Peach-trees 0 

the south walls. Old wood can now be-cut 
out rather freely from Black Currants. Those 
who have not ‘ Big-bud ”’ are to be envied. — 


Roses 

Those who may have budded a few Roses 
ought now to look round those done early in 
order to loosen the ties and rub off th 
growths on the Brier stocks. Buds which 
remain dormant during the ‘winter always 
make the best heads in the case of standards” 
Budding is such a simple operation that 
everyone ought to bud a few every year, 
especially those who wish to excel on the ex- 
hibition stage. Hybrid Teas now making a 
fine display will be benefited by an occasional 
allowance of weak liquid manure, and spent 
and decaying blooms ought when possible to 
be regularly removed. F 
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Kitchen garden a, 
‘A beginning may now be made wil 
digging or trenching without any danget 
that a crop of seedling weeds will follow 
Although perhaps a trifle early, all Potatoes 
should now be lifted, for disease is appear 
ing and most likely will increase. In cases 
where disease is obvious the grower will be 
well advised to refrain from saving see 
tubers. Continue to get out plenty of Cab- 
bage plants; fill spare frames with Lettuce: 
and Endives; earth up Celery as become: 
needful, and get things as tidy as possible. 
; W. McGurroc. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshive. 
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READ with astonishment the somewhat 
_ intemperate article which appeared in 
your issue of September 20th under the 
heading of ‘‘ The Geranium Fetish.’’ The 
writer states that ‘‘he considers the 
Geranium out of place in the bed or border 
of an English garden.’? He argues that as 
‘it comes from a warm country he prefers it 
tted, trained, and grown under glass. On 
‘such reasoning more than half the flowering 
lants grown in our gardens—including a 
ost of annuals—would ‘be ruled out, as they 
| are not able to stand the wintry conditions 
experienced in the greater part of the United 
Kingdom. 

He writes: ‘‘ Nowadays we hear much 
contemptuous criticism of Victorian taste and 
| practice,’ and proceeds to give us a further 
specimen of it. He indulges in gibes at the 
bedding of the approaches to Buckingham 
Palace. He terms ‘‘ Geranium gardening as 
‘a purely mechanical affair,’? and considers 
the association of Grey Senecios with them as 
“the last infirmity of the bedding mind.”’ 
Such extravagant writing is fortunately 
likely to defeat its own object. 


Buckingham Palace is built in the classic 
style, and the approach to it, including the 
“marble memorial to the late Queen, is abso- 
lutety formal, therefore a formal style of 
planting is a necessity, and no plant is so 
well suited for such a position as the Zonal 
“Pelargonium, which he despises as a garden 
‘plant. He writes: ‘‘ Something less banal 
‘than the weather-stained scarlet. Geranium 
‘might be found.’? He complains of * Di be 
larity and precision being the virtues of < 

|- machine.’ So they may be, but Peaihe 
under the conditions described demand regu- 
larity and precision. Would he have plants 
dotted about at random near the straight 
lines of a palace, the straight edges of turf, 





Geranium Fetish 
A readers defence of the bedding “ 
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A Reply 


Gerantum” 


The blaze of scarlet of 
Paul Crampell reminds him, he tells us, of 
carpet-shaking day at the Palace. This 
is-unfortunate for him, but probably white 
beds would recall to him little but the prosaic 
washing day. But this is not criticism. 

At Brighton and Hove a good deal of 
summer bedding is practised and well carried 
out. This summer many beds that were pre 
viously planted with Pelargoniums have Geen n 
filled with Antirrhinums, Scarlet Salvias, and 
other things, but in this wettest and windiest 
of summers it is they that look ‘‘ weather- 
stained,’’ not the Geraniums. These last- 
named have come through wind and rain 
wonderfully well, and retain both form and 
colour, while Antirrhinums planted at the 
same time, and with no less ease or trouble, 
have been knocked all to pieces. 

It would indeed be doing the Zonal Pelar- 
gonium an injustice to grow a few speci- 
mens hidden away under some glass roof, as 
he suggests, when it will provide such a rich, 
br wht, happy feast for the eyes in the open 
for four or five months in succession. :Per- 
haps, like Kent and Capability Brown, he 
would prefer a meadow brought up to a 
palace wall. 

In a small room one might find the piere- 
ing tones of the clarionet, or the blare of 
the trumpet, too trying, but we do not, for 
this reason, banish these instruments from 
the orchestra. In our larger gardens, at any 
rate, the clean-cut, piercing colour note of 
the Pelargonium, with its great carrying 
power, is a real asset, and its use stands out 
as distinctly as that of the musical instru- 
ments named. Neither orchestra nor garden 


and the roadway ? 


must be robbed of their services. 

Only to-day, on the approach of October, 
the writer had the pleasure of Seong about a 
quarter of a mile of bedding along ‘the Hove 





admiration at Greenwich Park this year 
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front within a few feet of the sea. Here, 
protected by a low evergreen hedge, which 
gave a delightful dz k-gree n background, the 
beds containing the despised Pelargonium 
were in the best condition of all. The plant- 
ing was carried out by Messrs. W. Miles and 
Co Ltd., of the West Brighton Nurseries, 
Hove, and was a great credit to them as 
landscape gardeners and floral decorators 
One long narrow border was filled with 
white Marguerites as a background to deep 
rose-coloured Pelargoniums, edged with soft 
lavender-tinted Ageratums. A round bed in 
the turf in front of it was filled with a pink 
Antirrhinum, somewhat paler than the Pelar- 
goniums, and edged with white Alyssum. 


A little further along King of Denmark 
Pelargonium was placed in front of the 


Marguerites, with Ageratum nearer the eye. 
On the turf the round bed was filled with 
white Pelargoniums surrounded by  silver- 
leaved ones and edged with a 12-inch band of 
deep violet "Lobelia. Over the bed Cobaa 
scandens was trained to represent the handles 
of a basket. 

Next to this the border had soft, rose- 
coloured Pelargoniums in front of the Mar- 
guerites, with Ageratum again nearer the 
eye, while the round bed on the turf was 
planted with a deep violet Heliotrope and very 
pale pink Pelargoniums edged with a deep 
violet Lobelia band, broken about every 
18 inches by a square of white Alyssum. In 
the next section, or bay, the white Mar- 
guerites were faced by a true orange Pelar- 
gonium, with a broad border of deep violet 
Lobelia, while the round bed in front of it 
contained the same orange Pelargonium 
and dark-green foliage. 

The following stretch of border contained 
Paul Crampell at the back edged with silver- 
leaved Pelargoniums, followed by a band of 
silver-white Centaureas. Another bed was 
planted with the deep carmine Henry Jacoby 


and golden-foliaged plants, bordered with 
deep violet Lobelia broken about every 18 


inches with a dot of golden Feverfew. 


This border of double-flowered Hollyhocks and Hydrangea paniculata has been the source of great 
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All the plants chosen were easy to manage 
and gave a decisive colour note. The foliage 
was diversified both in form and tint. The 
whole border was vigorous yet harmonious, 
and of great staying power. 


The Pelargonium was well chosen for the 
purpose, and although it existed in the reign 
of Queen Victoria it will survive ours, be- 
cause it is a delightful and useful garden 
flower, warm, cheering, and fragrant even in 
this dullest of summers. Such a contributor 
of brightness cannot be spared in this country 
of grey land and sky. Let us trust there 
will not be one Pelargonium: the less seen in 
our gardens through ‘“ Beta’s’’ expressed 
desire to imprison them all the year through 
in some glass structure. 


With regard to the association of scarlet 













Messrs. Sutton and Sons on this occasion 
specialised in Gloxinias, and arranged a 
lovely circular display of plants raised from 
seed this year and grown under cool-house 
treatment, a method which seems to have 
been particularly successful and suggests 
that we are in the habit of over-coddling 
these choice greenhouse subjects. A large 
number of varieties was shown, embracing a 
wide range of rich colours. Royal Crimson 
(a rich crimson with fimbriated edge), Meteor 
(a scarlet with white throat), and Duchess 
of York (violet with white edge) were par- 
ticularly impressive. 


HERBACEOUS FLOWERS 


The many fine groups of hardy flowers 
were a feature of the show, and cannot be 
adequately described in our available space. 
Messrs. Amos Perry, of Enfield, put up a de- 


lightful mixed group which included 
perennial Asters, (Sunflowers, Heleniums, 


Liatris, Kniphofias, Lilies, and other flowers 
in great variety, and made a most charming 
display. 

Another exceedingly bright group was 
shown by Messrs. Baker’s, Wolverhampton, 
in which Kniphofias, Gladioli, and nerennial 
Asters were predominant, and so blended 
with ‘the Scabiosas, Aconitums, and other 
hardy flowers as to make a very tasteful 
picture. 

Messrs. Dickson and Robinson, Man- 
chester, made a fine display of perennial 
Asters, relieved by several large columns of 
Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. Of the 
Michaelmas ‘Daisies, Snowdrift (a fine double 
white), King George (a large-flowered dwarf 
of Javender-blue), Walkden’s Pink (a lovely 
bright pink), and Little Boy Blue (an in- 
tensely double blue variety): stood out con- 
spicuously, while the Chrysanthemums used 
with such admirable effect were Debutante 
(a lovely white), Mencedes (clear butter- 
yellow), and Perle Chatillonaise (a charming 
soft pink shade), 


ROYAL HORTIC 
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and violet there is nothing inharmonious in 
this. The vibrations producing the sensation 
of violet have nearly double the frequency of 
the red, thus providing us with a colour 
octave, to use the musical phrase. We find 
such an association in the flowers of the 
Fuchsia, Tulips Gesneriana, spathulata, ard 
Babiana rubro coerulea. In the bedding 
scheme described the white Marguerite has 
the silvery-white Centaurea for a companion, 
blending into the green with silver-edged 
Pelargonium. The deep violet Lobelia has 
the Ageratum to tone with it, and the green 
of the turf and leafy background is the com- 
plementary colour of the scarlet. If it be re- 
marked that such an arrangement is hack- 
neyed we may reply that there is now a 
number of shades to choose from in the Pelar- 
goniums and also in the Lobelia. 


SS 


September 23rd, 24th, and 25th 
(Concluded from page 600) 


Delphiniums and Kniphofias were the 
Special features of a fine display by Mr. T. 
Carlile, Twyford, the two subjects blending 
perfectly and making a brilliant display. 

The splendid group shown by Messrs. 
Wallace, of Tunbridge Wells, included some 
fine batches of Lilium auratum, L. tongi- 
florum, L. speciosum rubrum, and L. s. 
album. L. auratum was shown in this in- 
stance with anthers intact, and looked all the 
better for it. A few choice Michaelmas 
Daisies, Gladioli, and other flowers, inter- 
spersed with choice shrubs, made up*a very 
tasteful and charming exhibit. 

Messrs. Cutbush and Son, Barnet, brought 
a collection of Michaelmas Daisies, shown 
with good effect on {tall stands set off with 
bunches of \Dahlias and bordered with Pent- 
stemons. Grey Lady (a very pale mauve 
variety), Elsa (light purple and very double), 
Snowdrift, and Little Boy Blue were among 
the hest of the Daisies, the whole exhibit 
being well arranged. 

Undoubtedly the finest exhibit of perennial 
Asters, or Michaelmas Daisies, was that 
arranged by Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, 
Mr. Jones is an artist, and knows how to 
arrange his flowers to the best effect. The 
large columns and bunches in the various 
soft shades, illuminated there and there by 
vases of single yellow Sunflowers, proved 
what a lovely flower the Michaelmas Daisy 
is when shown to advantage. Practically 
every known variety. was included here with- 
out any one being unduly conspicuous. In 
addition to the varieties already mentioned 
we noticed Glorious (a semi-double pink of 
real merit), Walloon (a rich shade of rosy- 
lavender), Brussels (a large flower of greyish- 
blue), Queen of Colwall (a large Cactus-like 
bloom. of clear lavender-blue), Charm (a 
pretty pale pink), and many others, including 
several of the dainty ericoides varieties. 

Another splendid exhibit of perennial 
Asters was shown by Mr. Ernest Ballard, 
Colwall, which included many fine varieties. 
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October 4, 1924 

In the new public gardens at Worthin 
there is a large bed of the incomparable blu 
Salvia patens in close proximity to a larg: 
white bed of Marguerites, and another o 
yellow African Marigolds. The last two 
named stand out for a long distance, but the 
blue bed has not this carrying power and 
lacks brightness when seen a little way from 
it. : 

If planted with white Marguerites or sur-_ 
rounded with white foliage the blue would 
appear far brighter, the whole bed gain 
attractiveness, and the garden a ie 
balance. Victorian garden mannerisms were 
carried to an excess, but reactions. may be 
carried too-far, and alas! we have proof that 
“ zonipelargoniphobia ’* is not yet dead. 
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Hove, Sussex. 
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Maid of Athens (a large double pink), Bee’s— 
Blush (a feathery bloom of a paler pink), 
Anita Ballard (a large double pale blue); 
Countess (a lovely double mauve), and Roya 
Blue (a rich blue, also double) are a few of 
the fine novelties which could not be missed. — 
In the nice collection shown by Mr. W.. 
Wells, Merstham, Queen of Lilacs, Ethel. 
Ballard (a fine fimbriated pink), and Dick 
Ballard (a double mauve) were the pre 
dominant varieties. oe 
Perennial Asters were also well shown b 
Mr. George C. Whitelegg, Clhislehurst, and 
were included in most of the mixed groups, — 
and in every exhibit the brilliant Little Bo 
Blue seemed to be the great attraction. = 
Messrs. John Forbes, Hawick, brought a 
nice collection of Phloxes and Pentstemons. | 
The latter were shown in great variety of 
colours, and included some ~ magnificent 
spikes of bloom. Castle Forbes, a_ tall i 
growing graceful scarlet variety, looks like” 
a new departure, and should prove 4 useful 
garden plant, some of the spikes being 4 feet 
high, freely branching, and very floriferous. 
Mixed groups of hardy flowers, containing 
all the good things of September gardens and 
resembling glorified herbaceous borders, were 
weil shown by The Chalk Hill Nurseries, 
Reading; Rich and Co., Bath; Messrs. God- 
frev and Son, Exmouth; J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley; H. Hemsley, Crawley; B. Lad= 
hams, Southampton ; and others, every group 
being full of interest and :harm. ; 
Several fine groups of Gladioli, including a 
magnificent collection by Messrs. Dobbie and _ 
Co., Edinburgh, were much admired, and a 
splendid group of Delphiniums by Messrs 
Blackmore and Langdon, Bath, made a very 
striking ‘display. Most of the popular 
varieties were present, and for September the 
spikes of bloom were of remarkably fine 
quality and quite equal to many shown in 
July. This firm also exhibited a large group 
of the wonderful double Begonias for which 
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are justly famous. Crimson, scarlet, 
llow, orange, and pink, the intense and 
vivid colours of these gorgeous blooms never 
ail to attract a crowd of admirers. 

Messrs. Isaac House and Son, Bristol, 
brought their usual fine show of hardy 
ennial Scabious, and also a ‘group of a 
yonderful new Kniphofia (or Tritoma), Mal- 
Jender’s Mount Etna. This is a self colour, 
intense deep orange, the spikes being 
racefully curved and well furnished with 
m 9 inches to 12 inches of bloom. This 
; not a good season to judge Kniphofias, as 
#4 have done unusually well everywhere, 


‘but if this new variety can be grown in the 
ordinary garden as we saw it exhibited it 
bids fair to eclipse many of the older varieties. 
© Mr. E. Smith, Enfield, and Miss S. S. 
‘Thompson, Birmingham, both showed col- 
ition of Cacti in great variety. Many of 
these curious little plants are of great in- 
terest and are always much admired. 

‘came from Messrs. Maxwell and Beale, 
Broadstone, and charming miniature rock 
‘gardens were shown by Mr. Clarence Elliot, 
Stevenage, Messrs. Bowell and Skarratt, 
Cheltenham, and several others. 
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® TREES AND SHRUBS 


= Flowering, fruiting, and evergreen shrubs 
were another strong feature of the show, and 
remarkably fine groups were shown by the 
jdeading nurserymen. , 

_ Messrs. R. C. Notcutt and Sons, Wood- 
bridge, brought a very nice collection con- 
taining several good Thorns, including 
Crategus Crus Galli, with large leaves and 
a wonderful crop of berries, Pyrus Eleyi, 
‘with its deep crimson crabs, Hibiscus 
legantissimus (a pretty pink variety), and H. 
nowdrift (pure white). Desmodium pen- 
luliflorum (a lovely weeping shrub with 
‘pretty purple, pendulous flowers) and a 
eo of the lovely pure white Romneya 
hybrida were other features of a fine exhibit. 
‘Hillier and Sons, Winchester. Baimboos in 
Variety, several fruiting Cotoneasters, and a 
fine plant of Rosa setipoda hybrida, with its 
ong scarlet fruits, were prominent items. 
‘Some fine plants of Berberis in fruit, Euony- 
i 
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‘mus latifolius, its peculiar dark-red fruits 
standing out conspicuously, and a few good- 
‘coloured Vitis were also included. 
~ Messrs. Arthur Charlton and Sons, Tun- 
‘bridge Wells, had a few nice specimens of 
| Euonymus europzus in fruit, Cupressus in 
ariety, Berberis, Cydonias, 
ranged in attractive style. 
-A twin pair of groups was put up by Messrs. 
eal and Sons, Crawley, and contained 
ny good things. Among other noteworthy 
ants was a nice collection of Berberis in 
ruit, including B. aggregdata, with pretty 
kk and white transparent berries; Coton- 
ster frigida, with a fine crop of red berries ; 
Dellsiana, scarlet fruits; and the deep- 
mson berried C. acutifolia. 
A splendid collection of Hollies came from 
essrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
ryford. A fine large standard of the weep- 
e variety, Ilex argentea pendula, well 
rried, made an attractive centrepiece, sur- 
rounded by specimen plants of golden, silver, 
and variegated Hollies in great variety, with 
‘a groundwork of fruiting Berberis. 
The pleasing group shown by Messrs. 
‘Fletcher Bros., Ottershaw, was chiefly com- 
| d of Cupressus in variety and other ever- 
en shrubs studded with small plants of the 
soral-berried Pyracantha. ~ 

Mr. G. Reuthe, Keston, Kent, had, as 
, many rare plants not to be found else- 
ere. Rhododendrons were the principal 
and included R. Falconeri longifolium 
ag Hodgsoni, both with enormous 


2 ; 


A pretty little garden of Ericas in variety ~ 


- Another good group came from Messrs. » 


and  Acers- 


> > 
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leaves, which render them distinctly orna- 
mental. Several good plants of Nothofa- 
gus, the evergreen Beech, were another in- 
teresting feature, a further item of interest 
being a group of the beautiful bell-like flowers 
of Lapageria rosea, a conservatory climber 
rarely met with nowadays. 

Messrs. Robt. Green, Ltd., Crawford 
Street, exhibited a large collection of green- 
house Palms, which added a touch of deep 
and restful” green to. the multi-coloured 
groups surrounding them. This firm also 
exhibited a collection of shaped Bay trees in 
tubs. , 

Messrs. John Klinkert and Sons, Rich- 
mond, brought an exhibit of clipped Box-trees 
in tubs, in balls, cones, and many of the 
fantastic shapes which appeal to topiary en- 
thusiasts. 

Collections of Clematis were shown in ex- 
cellent variety and condition by Messrs. L. R. 
Russell, Richmond, and Messrs. G. Jackman 
and Son, Woking. Amongst the many fine 
varieties it is difficult to select any for special 
mention, but perhaps the pure white Marie 
Boisellot and the red Crimson King took 
pride of place, and are both truly lovely 
varieties. 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


The outstanding feature in this section 
was, as usual, the wonderful collection of 
vegetables shown by Mr. E. Beckett, gar- 
dener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of Alden- 
ham. We can only describe this remarkable 
exhibit by saying that practically every 
known vegetable was shown in absolute per- 
fection. Tomatoes, Peas, Beans, Celery, 
and all the choicest types of vegetables were 
well represented, and one might almost think 
of Mr. Beckett as a magician, able to pro- 
duce these perfect specimens at will, with- 
out regard to seasons or circumstances. 

A grand collection of Apples and Pears in 
baskets came from the Barnham Nurseries, 
Barnham, and included most of the popular 
varieties in perfect form and condition. A 
large basket of Charles Eyre, a variety 
somewhat resembling Rev. W. Wilks, was a 
conspicuous centrepiece. 
’ Messrs. Laxton. Bros., Bedford, and_S. 
Spooner and Sons, Hounslow, also showed 
similar collections of Apples and Pears in 
baskets, in which all the good varieties were 
well represented. 

Messrs. T. Rivers and Sons, Sawbridge- 
worth, brought a group of magnificent pot 
trees of Plums (chiefly President), Peaches, 
and Apples, all being well grown and carry- 
ing crops of excellent fruit. 

A group of pot trees from the orchard- 
house was also shown by Messrs. John 
Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, and included a 
new Apple named John Waterer, which is an 
enormous green cooking sort, and appears 
to be a heavy cropper. 

Messrs. E. J. Parsons, Worcester, brought 
a good collection of Apples and Pears, and 
several plants of cultivated Blackberries in 
fruit. The exhibit also included the Worces- 
ter Berry, a hybrid between the Gooseberry 
and the Black Currant. The foliage is that 
of the Gooseberry, but the fruit rather re- 
sembles the Black Currant, although it is 
borne singly along the stems after the 
manner of the Gooseberries. The berry has 


been in existence for some time, but does not — 


appear to have ‘‘ caught on.”’ 

Two fine exhibits of Apples and Pears in 
dishes came from the Studley and Swanley 
Horticultural Colleges, and proved that these 
institutions can do more than merely tall 
about fruit culture. , 

Splendid representative exhibits of Apples 
and Pears in ‘baskets were also shown by 
Messrs. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, and 
Messrs. Daniels Bros., Norwich. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The Early Flowering or Masse 
Type 


I have watched the development of the 
early - flowering Chrysanthemums very 
closely since 1887, and I am charmed with 
many of the beautiful varieties of compara- 
tively recent introduction. The newer sorts, 
however, are not all that I expected them to 
be and are not so beautiful and useful as 
the members of the Massé family. I have 
always regarded the Massé family as ideal 
for border culture for the following reasons : 
They are of the easiest culture, are branching 
in their habit of growth, extremely free 
flowering, and possess a constitution that 
will stand the severest winter without loss. 
The plants submit to the roughest usage and 
always come up smiling with the advent of 
the more genial spring weather. 

I think it was in the year 1894 that I had 
a few cuttings given to me of Mme. Marie 
Massé by Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham. 
These cuttings were rooted and grown on, 
and in the succeeding autumn I submitted a 
fine bunch of blossoms and a plant to show 
its habit to the Floral Committee of the 
National Chrysanthemum Society, and this 
body of Chrysanthemum experts awarded me 
a first-class certificate. The colour of the 
flowers may be described as mauve-pink. 
This variety is very sportive, and in a few 
years either the original or some of its sports 
gave us sports which are to-day represented 
by the following well-known varieties :— 
Ralph Curtis (creamy-white), Rabbie Burns 
(salmon-cerise), White Massé (pure white), 
Horace Martin (bright rich yellow), and 
Crimson Marie Massé  (bronzy-crimson). 
There were other sports, but they are now 
not in general cultivation. The foregoing 
are dependable varieties, and I question 
whether any other early-flowering outdoor 
Chrysanthemums yield anything like the pro- 
fuse display that this family invariably does 
each autumn. The plants should be lifted 
each year in the spring and pulled to pieces, 
Each piece will make a splendid plant by the 
flowering season. My plants this season are 
flowering in the greatest profusion and they 
are not disbudded. D. BEC; 


Feeding Chrysanthemums in 
pots 


Both the decorative and large-flowering 
kinds are making good growth, and with the 
pots nicely filled with roots benefit will be 
derived from watering every few days with 
soot-water. For this purpose place a bushel 
of soot in a sack and soak for a few days in 
about 100 gallons of water. Later a change 
may be afforded by liquid-manure or a re- 
liable fertiliser. Decorative varieties will re- 
quire little attention other than tying. The 
large-flowering section will, however, need 
constant attention}; removing small side 
shoots and securing the buds as the month 
advances. rea Sa ee 


In view of the cool weather which has been 
the rule since Chrysanthemums were given 
their final shift, those who potted the plants 
very firmly are reaping their reward in short- 
jointed and well-foliaged growths. Feeding 
may now be afforded, little and often being 
the safest method, while the stimulant should 
be varied. If a proportion of soot were .in- 
corporated in the.compost soot-water ought 
to be avoided and liquid manure either from 
the tank or made by chemicals in ~ solution 


. may be given alternately. Earwigs and slugs 


must be watched for and destroyed, and the 
plants should be made safe against possible 
damage from high winds. Scot. 
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October Work in Kitchen Garden and Allotment 


UTIES ito be attended to during this 

month are closely allied to those done in 

September. A great deal of work should 
be done before the winter weather sets in, 
and, of course, there is always a big risk 
after the end of October. There is plenty of 
work for the gardener in the winter, but of 
a quite different nature. 

CoLeworts.—The old hardy green Cole- 
wort should be extensively planted on ex- 
posed allotment grounds, as the hearts often 
prove a great success where the spring Cab- 
bages are not very satisfactory. The soil 
should be made moderately rich and quite 
firm. For this family of plants it is a mis- 
take to attempt their cultivation in a poor 
soil without the addition of manure in 
organic form. 3ut firmness of soil, while 
not ina wet state, is essential to the produc- 
tion of good plants. The Coleworts may be 
planted about 16 inches apart in rows 
20 inches asunder. The Rosette variety 
should be planted freely in the more sheltered 
allotments and home gardens. 


STORING 'ONnIONS.—Of course, we know 


that the bunching of medium-sized and 
‘‘roping ’’ of small Onions answer_ best 


when storing is in question. Large speci- 
mens are always the most difficult to keep. 
But if the grower possesses a_ lattice-work 
shelf erection he need not despair. Instead 
of arranging the bulbs root downwards re- 
verse ~them—root . upwards:~ at first—till 
January, then place them on their sides, as 
decay nearly always begins at the roots. 

STORING SECOND-EARLY PoraTogEs. — In 
many parts of the country reports say that 
there is much disease. Probably, as a result, 
Potato prices will rule high in the winter. 
Every effort should be made to reduce the risk 
of disease spreading after the tubers are 
lifted. When first lifted all diseased tubers 
are, of course, destroved by burning, but 
there are many touched with disease but 
which cannot be seen at the time. About 10 
days later these tubers are badly affected and 
would, if placed in the clamp with sound 
ones, soon contaminate others near them. To 
prevent such loss it is a good plan to again 
closely examine the tubers a fortnight after 
they are lifted and just before they are finally 
stored. Of course, the seed tubers will re- 
main in cool, light stores which are well ven- 
tilated. 

AUTUMN CAULIFLOWERS, BRUSSELS 
SPROUTS, AND Savoys.—These are all» very 
gross-feeding plants and, if growing rather 
close together, will soon exhaust the nutri- 
ment in the soil, even where a really good 
base has been provided. Not far away from 
where I am writing these notes there ts a 
large market garden in which the* Brassica 
family of vegetables receives generous treat- 
ment. There was not any exception in the 
case of several acres of Cauliflowers and 
Savoys recently planted. But after good pro- 
gress for several weeks ithere is a decided 
change and the plants now need a stimulant. 
In all such cases—and there are hundreds in 
every county—a judicious application of 
nitrate of soda, at the rate of a teaspoonful to 
each plant, will work wonders. The soil is 
moist and the roots will quickly absorb the 
stimulant. All these plants are for use during 
the present autumn, and the utmost they are 
capabte of should be obtained from them. 
Plants that are to withstand the winter must 
not have nitrate of soda nor any other quick- 
acting stimulant applied to them. 

EARTHING-UP WINTER GREENS.—To some 
cultivators this may seem to be a useless 
work, but I can assure all that it is a very 
beneficial work. The tenderest part of a 
winter-green plant is that portion of the stem 
just below the basal leaves. When severely 


frozen the stems at this point often split open 
when the thaws come, and so the plant is 
marred, if not entirely killed. The draw- 


ing-up of the soil to the stems now can be: 


effected with more comfort than later, when 
the plants cover the whole of ithe soil. 
Furthermore, it prevents decay in wet, badly- 
drained ground, and encourages healthy 
growth by promoting the free production of 
numerous small roots. 


Broad BrAns.—Really, the seasons seem 
to come and go by like a flash of light. Per- 
haps they seem to pass so quickly because the 
gardener is kept busy. It is always harvest 
time with the true gardener. At least, one 
may, say it appears to be a very short time 
since we were Broad Bean planting last, and 
now we must prepare the soil for sowing 
more seeds early in the month in the north 
and late in it in the southern counties. Avoid 
crowding ithe plants. They must be sturdily 
grown, and single rows with the plants 
7 inches apart in them are the best, the rows 


Wasps 


The plague of wasps comes yearly. In 
some seasons it is more or less virulent. 
This season wasps are scarce. The reason 
seems to be the cold, wet (May. Each nest 
thate I have found has been’ in a dry, 
sheltered place. Two nests were found 
within 6 feet of each other in the wall of the 
vinery protected by a wooden coping ; another 
in the root of an old Pear-tree, also close to 


a wall; still anlother in a sheltered position in , 


a wood; one in a hedge; another in a sand- 
stone wall. Not-one in a ditch bank have I 
come across. Hortus. 


‘Wasps are troublesome, and traps in the 
shape of jars partly filled with sweetened 
alcohol must be suspended from the watls 
and other suitable positions tio attract them,” 
observes a calendar «writer in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, dated ‘September 6th. That is 
just the trouble. The jars of sweetened 
alcohol, or jars containing similar liquid 
baits, do attract wasps—many of which, as I 
propose to show, would not have come near 
the fruits. Wasps I have studied rather 
closely, and I have formed certain definite 
opinions concerning them—opinions to which 
my observations have led me. One of these 
opinions is that every distinct colony of 
wasps has a well-defined ‘‘ beat,’ if I may 
use the word. That is to sav, the members 
of each nest work in a more or less circum- 
scribed area, beyond which they do not 
trespass. I tbase this conclusion on the fol- 
lowing occurrence, which, I may say, has 
been repeated time ‘after time. At one time 
{ had charge of a garden famous for its wall 
(and other) fruit. One section of the wall, 
75 yards in length, was devoted to Morello 
Cherries. Every season, more or less, the 
fruits were attacked by wasps. One year, 
owing to particularly severe ravages, a hunt 
for nests in the vicinity of the trees was 
organised. Two nests were located, and 
that evening, after the wasps shad settled 
down, 'the nests were destroyed with cyanide 
of potassium, the grubs immediately dug out, 
and the site of the nest entirely obliterated. 
On the following day inspection revealed the 
fact that the Cherries were as badly infested 
with wasps as they thad previously been. 
Another section of the wall, clad with Plum- 
trees the fruits of which (Coe’s Golden Drop, 
Late Transparent Gage, Kirke’s, Oullin’s, 
Brahy’s, Jefferson, Washington, and Pond's 
Seedling) were beginning to ripen, had been 
also suffering from incipient wasp attacks on 
the ripest fruits. After the destruction of 
the two nests above referred to, the attacks 


water, vinegar and sugar, sweetened alcoho 


diminished year by year, until a wasp ne 


‘apathy on the part of the authorities is th 
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being 15 inches asunder. If convenient the 
rows should be arranged north and south, 
Giant Seville Longpod, Early Longpod, and 
Green Windsor are suitable, among others, 
to sow now. Cr Cea Be 


Growing Mushrooms 


If the Mushroom-house has not been 
thoroughly cleaned and the walls white 
washed, attention should now be given to 
this work, in order that the first beds may be 
made up at an early date. When procuring 
the manure for the bed care should be taken 
that it comes from a stable where the horses 


,are healthy, to ensure that it does not contain 


anything injurious to the spawn. The longer 
portions should be shaken out, and due atten- 
tion given to turning the heap at intervals. 
Make the manure firm when forming the 
bed, which should be about to inches or 12 
inches deep. Spawn the bed a few days 
later, when the heat is well up, but not while 
dangerously hot, and cover with about 2 inch 
of good loam, Well water iwith tepid water, 
and after allowing the surface to dry off a 


little cover with long strawy litter. A. J. P. i 


~~ 
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on ‘the Plums ceased, and for the remainder 
of the season not a wasp was seen upon them. 
A further search was instituted. Another 
colony at a considerable distance was dis- 
covered, and this, too, was destroyed. The 
attacks on the Cherries ceased at once, and, 
like the Plums, they were not interfered with 
again, although wasps were still to ‘be ob- 
served in considerable numbers upon fallen 
Apples, among late Gooseberries, and, especi- 
ally, upon a belt of Snowberry (Symphori- 
carpus) which fringed an orchard. This ex- 
perience was corroborated by the experience 
of succeeding seasons, ‘and I assert that each 
colony has its particular hunting-ground, 
beyond which—save in exceptional circum: 
stances—the individuals’ do not stray. 
Students of the wasp will, I think, agree that. 
its powers of smell are highly developed, anc 
that, where jars of stale beer, treacle and 






























and such like are hung up, wasps which, 
otherwise, would have been busy elsewhere, 
are attracted to the neighbourhood of the 
lures. A proportion may blunder into the 
traps, but it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that a greater number will proceed to aid the 
“ regulars’ in their attacks upon the fru 
in ‘that particular neighbourhood. 

As has already been said, the district 
question was, at the time, badly infested with 
wasps. In the course of a very few seasons: 
they were, if not exterminated, at least re 
duced to manageable dimensions. From 
March until May every person who brought 
queen wasp to me received 2d. per was 
After that time anyone who discovered a 
wasp nest and who ‘ showed it up’ wa 
rewarded as follows :—During the latter e 
of May 6d. per nest; during June and Jul 
fs. per nest; during August and Septemb 
2s. 6d. per nest. It might have been though 
that the discoverers of a nest in May wou 
have ‘‘ saved it up’’ until the blood-mon 
rose in value in September, but such was n 
the case. The first discoverer was alwa 
afraid that someone else would find and re- 
port the nest, and the sum _ paid ou 





within a three-mile radius, was somewhat 
a novelty. So far as wasps are concerned, 


rule, and the damage they annually do { 
fruit is, surelv, no light matter. A little c 
operation on the lines above indicated wou 
assuredly result in a diminution of the num 
bers of this dangerous pest. . ae 


A Scorttisu GARDENER. 
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- PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
About Carnations and Lilac : 
~ (I, A. S.,° East Croydon).—Procure somie 
sulphide of potassium and dissolve 4 oz. in a 
“gallon of water. Thoroughly syringe the 
leaves, or dip them in the liquid, which 
would be better. This treatment will destroy 
“the rust. Two applications may be neces- 
-sary. You would not succeed in raising the 
double Lilac from seeds. The best way is to 
Taise it from layers, and then there is no 
| tisk of the stock overpowering the graft and 
destroying the plant. 


‘Rose dropping its {lowers _ 

~ (Anon).—Your Rose has certainly had a 
pretty long career, and it may be wise to 
“uproot it as vou suggest. There is, however, 
“an alternative. In the autumn lift it, trim 
the roots, and replant in a bit of fresh earth, 
“being careful to raise the roots near to the 
“surface. Probably these. have been allowed 
to get into unsuitable soil low down. This, 
~at least, is a likely cause of the trouble. In 
this instance anything. in the mature of a 
fertiliser to the soil is unlikely to do any 
good. . 

‘Pruning pot Roses 

~ (EF. M. Cooper).—It will be well not to take 
“notice of small shoots that have formed at 
“the points of the main ‘branches. These will 
be unripened and, therefore, better removed 
-at pruning time. A good time to cut back 
‘the plants isin winter, when growth is 
dormant. If done earlier there is a likeli- 
“hood of new growth being forced, which is 
not advisable. The plants just now should 
be in the open with straw or Fern between 
he pots. Here they may remain till early 
the New Year. Then cut back the growth 
this year’s shoots, or the older ones for 
that matter, to within three or four ‘‘ eyes”’ 
f their base. 


7 ‘hrips on Ferns aS; 
® (C. M. Scott).—Your Ferns are badly at. 
tacked by yellow thrips, an exceedingly 


have been greatly on the increase, and given 
‘rise to a good deal of discussion. This in- 
“sect attacks the young fronds just as they are 
nfolding, hence by the time they develop 
mischief is done, and then as few, if any, 
ects are to be found on them, the trouble 
frequently put down to other causes. Too 
y an atmosphere, particularly if combined 
th dryness at the root, is very favourable 
the development of these pests, and as 
wch conditions are most pronounced during 
‘the summer you will understand why about 
| August the first signs were seen. Once 
Stablished they increase at a very rapid rate, 
1 this will explain the quick spread of the 
ease through the whole of your Ferns. 
iring the winter these insects are not at all 
etive, but mischief already done gradually 
s itself. With the return of spring the 
laid in the autumn hatch out, and the 
oung ones soon cause a deal of injury. Dry- 
s set up by pi sanity to lhot-water pipes 
ery favourable to the development of these 
pbrips. ‘The best remedy is vaporising with 


Qa. 


All vaporiser, which does not injure the 
ge, and as the vapour leaves a slight 
posit behind, the effects are far more last- 
than any form of fumigating can be. If 


vaporising will keep plants entirely free 
isect pests. Of course, once clean, the 
ts will go much longer without attention 
this respect. An occasional dose of weak 
d-manure and soot-water mixed will be 

tal, > 


minute insect, whose ravages of late years: 


1e at intervals of three weeks or a month - 
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Answers to Correspondents 


FRUIT 
Figs splitting _ 

(Clydeside).—Usually the cause of Figs 
splitting in the manner indicated is due~to 
the soil having been allowed to get into too 
dry a condition, which causes the skin of the 
fruit to harden and contract if such condition 
extends over a few days. ‘Then when water 
is applied more copiously and a_ sudden 
acceleration of the sap-flow results, the 
hardened skin of the fruit is unable to ex- 
pand, and splitting takes place. The Fig, 
especially when grown in a pot and in full 


“growth, requires copious supplies of water 


supplemented either with liquid or artificial 


manure, such as guano dissolved in the 
water. 
Grapes shanking 

(John Clooney).—Judging by the speci- 


mens of Grapes and ‘the withered condition 
of the stalks and. stems which you have sent 
and the details vou furnish we thave come to 
the conclusion that in both cases the Grapes 
are suffering from the malady called shank- 


ing. This is due—certainly in the case of 
the Black Hambro if not in that of the 
Muscat of Alexandria—to the fact of the 


roots ‘having got into cold and uncongenial 
soil, which, in alk probability, is always more 
or less in a state of saturation. In addition 
to this the roots of the Black Hambro have, 
as you slate, escaped and got far beyond the 
limits of the border, and are no doubt feed- 
ing on whatever is provided in the shape of 
manure for the benefit of other plants. The 
remedy for shanking is to lift the roots, and 
in bad cases_ to reconstruct the border, pro- 
viding ample drainage and means for pre- 
venting the escape of roots. This can be 
undertaken towards the end of October. In 
the meantime get ready the materials re- 
quired for the making of the border, and for 
drainage also, so that no delay shall occur 
when actual lifting takes place. With re- 
gard. to the splitting of the berries, this is 
generally due to supplying too much water 
and a too moist atmosphere after colouring 
commences. When prone to behave in this 
manner root moisture should be very care- 
fully applied and a dry, ‘warm atmosphere, 
accompanied Iby a free circulation of air, 
particularly in the daytime, maintained. 
This, according to what you state, is not, 
owing to want of proper ventilation, easy of 
accomplishment. « Cannot proper ventilators 
be provided ? 
Red spots on Vine leaves 

(C. J. H.).—We are unable to give you the 
reason why ‘these spots or patches of colour 


should appear on Vine leaves, but they are 
not unusual, and, as far as we are aware, do 


“not indicate anything being wrong with the 


health of the Vine, as we have noticed the 
same phenomena on Vines in robust health. 
It is also certainly not a sign that the Vine 
has got into a condition which leads to or 
results in ‘‘ shanking?’ If your rod of Prince 
of Wales is in the vigorous health which a 


four-year-old Vine should be we think you 


may ignore the presence of this coloration. 
In regard to the imperfect setting of the 
berries this is quite another matter, as all 
Muscat varieties are more or less shy 
“setters,” and, generally speaking, require, 
when they arrive at the flowering stage, to 
be fertilised by hand, using, when possible, 
the pollen of a free-setting kind, such as 
Black Hambro or Black Alicante, to secure 
a good set. Tapping ‘the rod to induce a 
free dispersion of pollen is, in some in- 
stances, sufficient to accomplish satisfactory 
setting, but, as a rule, the employment of a 
wide-rmade camel-hair brush is necessary. 
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With this the pollen can be collected from a 
free setter and conveyed to a shy-setting 
Muscat variety. By the adoption of these 
means and the accompaniment of a warm, 
dry, and buoyant atmosphere you should be 
able to obtain a good set. We therefore re- 
commend you to give it a trial and not de- 
stroy the Vine, 


VEGETABLES. 


Tomato fruit or vegetable? 


(An Old Reader).—Botanically the Tomato 

is a fruit, ‘but if included ina collection of 
fruits at.a flower show the collection would, 
in all probability, be disqualified. 
By. common consent hitherto Toma- 
toes have been shown as vegetables, and such 
common consent cannot be ignored. Among 
fruit, of course, Tomatoes come low in posi- 
tion. It is undeniable that Tomatoes, more 
than any other product we have, form a 
connecting link between fruits and vege- 
tables, while it has, botanically, as good a 
title to be termed fruit as anything else that 
is grown. 





Parsley turning yellow 


(E. A. Saunders).—-We are unable to find 
any fungoid disease on your Parsley, of 
which, we note, it is only the old or outer 
leafage that has become: yellow; neither do 
the roots show any signs of any insect injury. 
We have seen Parsley raised from seed last 
spring showing similar effects, and attribute 
them to heavy rains and to the outer leafage 
ripening off- We advise having the plants 
picked over, leaving only the green leaves, 
and probably it will recover. If not, please 
send again and we will do our best to help 


you, 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Small maggots in soil 
(Miss T. S., Bucks).—The small white 


maggots are the result of some decaying 
matter in the soil and are not harmful to the 
plants. A short exposure only is sufficient 
to kill them. Place a handful of lime in a 
gallon of water and, when the liquid is clear, 
water the plants with it. A teaspoonful of 
nitrate of soda in 2 gallons of water would 
if applied to the soil, also destroy 


, 


the 


maggots. A sprinkling of Sanitas powder 
on the soil and watered in with clear water 
will kill the pests. Some of the soil 


fumigants may also be tried. 


Dressing for lawn 

(C. C. M.).—We think, with a soil like the 
sample sent, you cannot do better than 
persevere with the use of a complete or pro- 
prietary fertiliser, applying it in the autumn 
mixed «with ‘twice or thrice its bulk of fine 
soil in the prescribed quantity. It is also 
usual to apply a lighter dressing (about one- 
third of the autumnal dressing) in early 
spring. This kind of manure does not, we 
find, encourage the growth of Clover, but 
vastly improves the sward by the promotion 
of a close growth of the finer Grasses. 
Treated in this way it should be unnecessary 
to apply a fertiliser at any other periods than 
those mentioned, 


A neglected garden 

(Kent).—A dressing of gas lime, if applied 
aS suggested, would hhave harmful results. 
You are not alone in having an abundant 
crop of weeds to contend with. The con- 
tinuous wet weather renders hoeing of little 
or no avail, as unless the weeds are immedi- 
ately raked off they take fresh root, and 
matters are very soon in as bad a condition 
as before. The best course. under the cir- 
cumstances is either to ‘thand-weed the plots 
(a tiresome but an effectual process) or to 
lightly point the weeds in. The latter would 
most probably meet your case. 
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Pond weed and copper sulphate 

(Mrs. E. Malcolm).—The proportion used 
is one part copper sulphate to anywhere from 
750,000 to 1,000,000 parts of water. It is 
first necessary to find out, approximately, at 
least the cubic contents of the water to be 
treated. The sulphate of copper should be 
obtained in a pulverised state, placed in a 
porous bag, and dragged through the water 
until dissolved. It does not matter how the 
sulphate is distributed so long as it is done 
thoroughly. It may be dissolved previously 
and sprayed evenly over the surface, pro- 
vided no Water Lilies or other aquatic plants 
are in growth. A cubic foot of water weighs 
about 62% Ibs. 


Wood-ashes 

(E. L. C. E.).—The ashes derived from the 
burning of garden refuse form a valuable 
fertiliser in themselves, and require no addi- 
tion if made use of, say, to dress the surface 
of the soil prior to the planting of Potatoes 
or to sowing it in the drills after the tubers 
have been placed in position. These ashes 
are also very valuable if the plots where 
Turnips and Brassica in general are to be 
sown are well dressed with them. By add- 
ing to them an equal bulk of guano or some 
other quick-acting fertiliser their value is 
much enhanced, and may then be used for 
such purposes as sowing in Turnip drills to 
hasten the development of the plants, also 
for dressing the soil beneath fruit-trees in 
general, when it should be lightly forked or 
hoed in. The effect of a good dressing of 
these ashes on Apples and Pears in par- 
ticular is seen in the production of very fine 
fruit and the promotion of high colour, this 
being due to the potash which they contain. 
Basic slag is very slow acting, yet if your 
soil is at all deficient of phosphate you may 
add this mineral to the ashes and apply them 
to the soil either in the autumn or winter. 
Another and commendable way of utilising 
these ashes is to add them to farmyard or 
stable manure where winter and spring 
digging is being done. We prefer to use 
these ashes or charred refuse in the manner 
indicated above to digging them in either in 
winter or spring, as the material is too valu- 
able and.can seldom be obtained in sufficient 
quantities for it to be used on such a broad 
scale. All the above suggestions are based 
on the supposition that you have kept the 
material perfectly dry. If they have been 
lying outdoors exposed to all weathers the 
potash and other manurial constituents have 
been washed out of them long since. All 
they are fit for in such’case is to dress heavy 
soil with or to add them to a heap of compost 
being formed for the renovation of fruit-tree 
borders or similar purposes. If kept dry 
they may be stored for an indefinite period. 
Before sowing the seed work it well into the 
surface with a long-toothed iron rake. 


Moles 


(A. Kinch).—If you can find the main runs 
obtain some of Calvert’s No. 5 carbolic acid 
(it is exceedingly powerful and should be 
handled with great care) and place some in 
a small bottle in each run. The smell is ex- 
tremely penetrating, and in all probability 
will drive them away. It is no use to set a 
trap in loose soil as the mole is sure to evade 
the trap, whereas if the trap is placed.in hard 
ground success is almost certain. With a 
piece of pointed rod find the run if the ground 
is quite hard just before it enters your allot- 
ment; or, still better, find where it crosses a 
path. When the pointed rod enters the run it 
slips down easily. 


SHORT REPLIES 
Jas. Brownlee.—Your Potatoes have been 
attacked by the Wart disease. * This is noti- 
fiable to the Ministry of Agriculture. 
Ben Stone1) Your Fern is evidently a 
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cut-leaved form of the Hart’s Tongue (Scolo- 
pendrium). We should like to see a complete 
frond. (2) You can most likely procure 
plants of the Partridge-breasted Aloe from a 
dealer in greenhouse plants. 

/ J.-L. B.—See our issue of ‘September 27, 
p. 598, middle- column. Your Tomatoes 
have been attacked by the disease there re- 
ferred to and the remedy given. 

Orchard.—Constant use of the hoe will, in 
time, destroy the Ivy. We see no reason. 
why you should not fork over the ground, re- 
moving the Ivy in this way, and burning it. 

F. M. SR he is impossible to say 
what the trouble may be without seeing the 
Rose. We should advise you to get a practi- 
cal man in your district to examine the 
plant. From your letter we should say that 
it will be difficult to save the plant. 

A. H. Wolley Dod.—The only thing you 
can do is to throw some nets over the trees. 
You might try syringing with Quassia Ex- 
tract, which would render the berries bitter 
and probably check the attack. 

Enquirer. — Your, Grapes are what is 
known as ‘‘ shanked.’’ See reply to C. J. 
Macklin in our issue of August 2nd, p. 477, 
col; 4; 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


D. S.—Your best plan will be to visit a 
nursery where Phloxes are largely grown 
and compare them with tthose you~are grow- 
ing. * 

M. N. Carlow.—1, Helenium striatum ; 2, 
Helenium autumnale; 3, Helenium pumilum 
magnificum; 4, Helenium autumnale 
cupreum; 5, please send better specimen; 6, 
Begonia Dregei; 7, Veronica speciosa var. ; 
8, Elaagnus pungens; 9, send better speci- 
men. 
note how many we name for one sender in 
any one week. = 

A. M. S.—Regret we fail to recognise the 
Rose you refer to from your description. 

H. F.—1, White form of Veronica salici- 
folia; 2, Sedum carneum variegatum. 

A. Watson.—There being so many Michael- 
mas ‘Daisies it is very difficult to. name in- 
dividual specimens, and the only way to do 
so is to visit a nursery where they are made 
a speciality of. 4 

Petty France.—2, Asarum europzum. 

W. A. Harford.—Clematis heraclezefolia 
var. Davidiana. / 

Arbour.—Acanthus mollis. 

KE. S.—1, \Santolina incana (Lavender 
Cotton); 2, insufficient material. A yellow 
composite, but leaves, stent, and flowers are 
required to make certain. We doubt that 
the scrap of leaf accompanying the much- 
damaged flower really belonged to the same 
plant; 3, Eryngium planum. We hope that 
in future you will not send mere scraps, 
which make the work we undertake freely 
and gladly for our readers difficult, or even 
impossible. 

X. Y.—Male form of Spiraea Aruncus ; 
very late in flowering and evidently grown 
on a very strong soil. 

E. A. Saunders.—i, Potentilla -~Wm. 
Rollison; 2, Erigeron speciosus; 3, Aster 
corymbosus; 4, Statice tatarica. 

W. J. Wilson.—1, White Beam 
Aria); 2, Henbane hyoscyamus niger. 

J. W. Scales.—1, Pyrethrum uliginosum ; 
2, Polygonum baldschuanicum; 3, Ophio- 
pogon jaburan variegatum. ' 


(Pyrus 


Mrs. Garrett.—Please send better speci- 
men. 
NAME OF FRUIT 
No letter.—1, Catshead; 2, Northern 
Greening. , 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 7 '~ 

F. C. Woodcock, Walmer, Kent.—Sweet 
Peas. 

Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich.—List of 


—Border Carnations. and Bearded Irises. 


When sending plants for name, kindly ~ 


©and put 
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fruit-trees, 
plants. 
H. Woolman, Shirley, Nr. Birmingham.— 
Dahlias and Carnations. 
James Stredwick and Son, 
on-Sea.—Dahlias. 
Alfred Dawkins, | 408, King’s 
Chelsea, S.W. 10.—Bulbs. 


¥ = = 4 
Roses, forest-trees, bulbs, and 


St. Leonards- 


Road, 


J. H. Pemberton, Romford, Essex.— 
Roses. ; 
Sheppards, Shawhurst Nursery, Holly- 


wood, Birmingham.—List of hardy plants, _ 
Lowe and Gibson, Crawley Down, Sussex. 


The Hampton Plant Co., New Malden, 
Surrey.—Guaranteed Roses. 
Arthur H. Mee, 46, Waterloo Bridge Road, 
London, S.E. 1.—Bulbs, fruit-trees, Roses, 


§ 


First Early Potatoes 


The following awards have been made by 
the Council of the Royal. Horticultural — 
Society to first early Potatoes after trial at” 
Wisley :— 

Awarp or Merit.—Duke of York (sent as 
O.K. Seedling and Midlothian Early), 
Messrs. Daniels Bros., Norwich, Garden 
Supplies, Ltd., and Messrs. Dobbie, Edin 
burgh. Immune Ashleaf (immune), Messrs. 
Dobbie and W. H. Simpson, Birmingham.” 
Sharpe’s Express, Messrs. Dobbie, Garden” 
Supplies, Ltd., and Mr. W. H. Simpson. 

HIGHLY COMMENDED.—Dargill Early (im- 
mune), Garden Supplies, Ltd. COMMENDED 
—Early Pink Champion (immune), Mr. A. Do 
Findlay, Auchtermuchty, Fife. : 


TRADE NOTE 3 
Kamforite . ae a 
We note the reference to our Kamforite 
‘“‘H,” on page 478 of the current issue, for 
which we thank you, and can assure you 
that Kamforite ‘‘ H”’ is a very good remedy 
for woodlice and other garden pests. We 
were disappointed to note your reply to your 
inquirer, ‘°E. .M. S.,”. re the Carrot grub, 
for there is nothing better than Kamforite 
‘‘H”’ applied to the surface of the land be- 
fore the seed is sown, or between the rows 
after the seedlings have come through, for 
the prevention or destruction of the Carrot 
fly and grub. We know of many peopl 
who would be unable to grow Carrots were 
it not for the application of Kamforite ‘‘ H.”” 
Whereas, as you say, after the application 
of gas lime the land should not be cropped 
for at least three months, after the applica- 
tion of Kamforite ‘‘H”’ it can be Bees. 
in a few days, or at the most a week, which 
is a very important matter. ~ ; 
HENSMAN Bros. ; 


Obituary 


Mr, James Grieve . 


We regret to announce the death, at th 
age of 84, at 7, Annandale Street, Edinburg 
of this well-known nurseryman. Mr. Grieve 
was head of the finm of Messrs. J. Griey 
and Sons, of Redbraes Nursery, and was we 
known in gardening circles. He raise 
into commerce many excellen 
Violas and early-flowering Chrysanthemums 
while the also devoted some time. to the 
raising of Pinks. He was a Fellow of t 
Royal Horticultural Society and of th 
Botanical Society of Edinburgh, also a me 
ber of the Royal Caledonian Society and th 
Scottish Horticultural Association. H 
name ‘will always be kept green from the fa 
of his having raised Apple James Grieve, — 
seedling from Pott’s Seedling, and intr 
duced about 1890. It is an excellent Appl 
with a flavour all its own. . Apple Cutler 
Grieve was also raised by Mr. Grieve. R 
Coat ‘Grieve sent out by Mr. Hal Jones is 
sport from James Grieve. © ; 5 
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i 
HEN nights and mornings are chilly, 
and heavy dews give warning of 
i frost, flowers that outwardly show no 
signs of being affected are the ones we 
cannot fail to admire. Autumn in_ the 
garden these days ought to be very 
1 as gay with bright flowers as at 
any time, for there is a splendid variety 
available, both of a kind which are more 
interesting than attractive and those that 
may be said to be everybody’s plants, 
since they require no special treatment and 
are as much at home in one part of the coun- 
try as another. It is these kinds I propose 
io deal with, and Dahlias come first. A few 
years ago I remember seeing these plants 
own for trial on a very large scale, and I 
jave a vivid recollection of the gorgeous dis- 
dlay they made. Unfortunately, the war 
ntervened just when it seemed that, as gar- 
Hien plants, they were becoming known, and 
| e long continuation wrought so many 
‘hanges in gardens that for some time after 
iostilities ceased there was widespread evi- 
Hience that from a decorative point of view 
Phe plants had advanced but little in favour. 
pEhis does not refer.to public parks and gar- 
‘lens. Bound by the necessity for economy to 
il vast spaces at the least expense and 
ibour, those respon- 
le had evidently re- 
ained some of the 
Favourable impressions 
oncerning —-Dahlias, 
which had begun to 
rain ground, and in a 
jarge measure it is no 


foubt- owing to the 
rilliant displays in 
hese places that 


umerous amateurs as 
1 as_ professional 
deners during the 
st two or three years 

e come to realise 
there is more in 
ase. accommodating 
nts than is summed 
na few Cacti and 
pons, at one time 
often the only 
; represented, and 
in ho way promi- 
Perhaps the sea- 
has suited Dahlias 
er than usual. Be 
as it may, I do 
remember seeing 
in gardens and 
€aring them so highly 
raised. It is a 
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pity -the Cactus type does not raise its 
flowers more above the foliage, for every- 
body seems to admire them. The freest 
are the Star, the Collarettes, the Singles, 
and the Pompons, and with these freely 
distributed in beds and borders autumn 
will never lack colour or diversity of form. 
Chrysanthemums have the advantage of be- 
ing hardier and better known than Dahlias, 
and, of course, no garden could possibly be 
complete without them. The single varieties 
now available appeal to me strongly, for not 
only do they bloom very early, but some of 
the varieties bear flowers quite the equal of 
those which come later in the greenhouse. It 
is becoming a favourite practice with many to 
grow varieties for disbudding and others for 
sprays together in beds and borders, and as it 
ensures a better-furnished appearance than 
when all disbudded plants are emploved, and, 
moreover, makes for a longer period of 
bloom, it is to be commended. The Japanese 
Anemones are amongst the most graceful of 
autumn flowers, and, being available in a 
variety of colours, they are very serviceable 
in many ways. 

Michaelmas Daisies have undergone con- 
siderable improvement of recent years, and 
some of the newer varieties well deserve a 





Arctotis and Gazania flowering freely on the top of a bank walled on both;sides 


Autumn Flowers 


place in every autumn border. The most dis- 
tinct, in that the growth of the plants is 
stronger and the flowers larger and brighter, 
are the types Nove Angliz and N. Belgii, 
and it is amongst these that the hybridist has 
gained the most success. Gladioli planted as 
full-sized corms in spring are almost over, 
and therein lies the advantage of raising 
seedlings and growing on the young bulbs 
seen at the base of the ripened corms when 
lifted. Perennial Sunflowers are conspicu- 
ous in yellow, as are the Heleniums. Rud- 
beckias also add to the attraction of a well- 
planted border. Perennial Lobelias, though 
requiring the shelter of a heated pit during 
winter, are, nevertheless, amongst the bright- 
est of autumn subjects, their brilliant scarlet 
flowers when arranged in bold groups being 
objects of the greatest interest. Suggestive 
of autumn, too, are the Kniphofias or Torch 
Likies, some of. which remain’ unscathed 
until well into November. Amongst bedding 
subjects Pentstemons retain their beauty, 
and, of course, Antirrhinums. Annual Asters 
seem better in autumn than at any time, and 
it is remarkable how well Fuchsias defy the 
colder nights. French Marigolds, more so 
than African, are little affected by the 
weather, and wait for frost to put an end to 
their career. 

Many other subjects 
might be named, but 
the above,-in the 
numerous varieties 
which are: now avail- 
able, are capable of 
dispelling. the gloom 
which all too frequently 
the waning days sug- 
gest as unavoidable in 
the flower garden. 


J. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Arctotis and Gazania 


: LAS NG Tor 
double dry - wall- 


in ethat 21S) a 
raised bank walled on 
beth sides, that during 
recent years of un- 
avoidable neglect had 
become a tall tangle of 
Bramble, Bryony, and 
other undesirables, was 
completely cleared last 
winter. Eventually 
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sinall shrubs will crown the top, but mean- 
while, as the place is fully open to air and. 
sun, it has been planted for the summer with 
some of the most sun-loving plants. The 
illustration shows a couple of yards that has 
a middle planting of a fine form of Arctotis 
grandiflora grouped with Orange Gazania— 
two South Africans with flowers so much 
alike as to brilliant orange colouring and 
general form that at a little distance it looks 
like a group of one kind of plant only. A 
near patch of the also sun-loving Anagallis 
Philippi, of purest blue, shows all the bluer 
for its striking. contrast to its orange neigh- 


bours. Gi: 


Science and Nature 

This being Health Week (October 5th-11th) 
we may be forgiven if we take the oppor- 
tunity for calling the attention of readers 
generally to vital problems of science and the 
study of human nature. Science is gradually 
leading us more and more back to Nature. 
We now open our windows wide, day and 
night, fine or dull, and believe in the value of 
unstinted air for infancy, old age, or any age, 
in a way our Victorian grandmothers never 





less cases recover completely. 
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hygienic living in the open air. Even hope- 
Science has 
come fonward with an explanation of these 
‘‘ miracles,’ showing us that the ultra violet 
rays of light kill the germs of tuberculosis at 
the same time that they stimulate the tissues 
to healthiness and healing. Science explains 
how rickets also loses its depressing and de- 
forming power under the influence of these 


Correspondence~ © @ 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Tobacco growing in England 


Many thanks for your reply re Tobacco cul- 
tivation on page 527. Am afraid your infor- 
mation is not quite correct. I refer you to 
the Daily Mail, March 31st, 1922, where you 
will find* quoted: “* Mr. W. A. S.- Hellyar 
(solicitor) finds he ean grow Tobacco for 
smoking at a cost of 2d. per lb.; that, of 
course, is after maturing, which he does him- 
self. tle cures it and prepares it himself, and 


A good display of Nicotiana sylvestris in a reader's garden 


The flowers are white, expanded in the daytime 


did. Even railway travelling is scarcely the 
penance it used to be, owing to our fellow- 
travellers’ superstition in regard to draughts. 
Perhaps the motor-car*and a practical experi- 
ence of the stimulation of cold moving air has 
done as much to convince us of its value as 
Professor Leonard Hill’s experimental work. 


Fresh fruits and salads 

Far more frequently than before do we see 
salads and fresh fruit and unfired food of 
every kind on our breakfast and dinner 
tables, for science has shown us—as a result 
of one of her most romantic discoveries— 
that in such foods Nature supplies us at first 
hand with those vitamines that are the very 
food of life. In much else we are discover- 
ing ‘‘ the Entente’’ ‘that exists between 
Nature and Science. 





Sunlight, violet rays, and health 

The value of sunlight to health has been 
strikingly demonstrated in such Nature Cure 
Stations as Prof. Rollier’s Clinic at Leysin, 
in Switzerland, and the Treloar Homes, at 
Alton, in our own country. Tuberculous 
disease of skin and joints in particular is 
found to heal completely under no other 
treatment than exposure to sunlight and 


is grown on an allotment near Croydon.’’ You 
may not be aware that ‘‘ a person can grow 
one pole (30+ square yards) without licence.” 
D. W. Murray. 

[We are grateful to our correspondent for 
Bringing this matter to our notice. A person 
may not grow more than one pole—t.e., 304 
square yards—of Tobacco plant without a 
licence. Many attempts have been made 
to grow and cure Tobacco in this country, 
but so far as we are aware they have not met 
with much success. A booklet of interest to 
our correspondent has recently been published 
entitled ‘‘ How to Grow and Cure Your Own 
Tobacco at 2d per 1b.’’ It is published by 
the Success Publishing Company, Ltd., 19, 
Portugal Street, W.C. 2, price 6d.] 


Tobacco Plants 


These have been very fine this summer, the 
wet season evidently suiting them, although 
they were long at a standstill after planting 
at the middle of June. I refer to Nicotiana 


affinis principally and the coloured ‘hybrids. 


raised from it. What a pity the latter have 
not the delicious. scent of the former, a point 
our hybridists can surely surmount. Then, 
indeed, we should have a class of plant 
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same rays of sunlight. So little patients 
City hospitals are no longer found in wards, 
but on the roofs, and the toddlers attending 
Infant Welfare Centres take sunbaths in the 
backyards of their city homes—when there_is 
any sun to shine upon them—and many of us 
submit more willingly to the inconveniences 
of the ‘Daylight Saving Bill, knowing that 
light and health are one. 


worthy. of extended culture; the varied 
colours and delightful fragrance of an even 
ing when fully expanded would be likely te 
oust many another annual that imparts no 
sweetness in the air.~ Some of the coloured 
hybrids are far from pleasing, the pure white 
and pink holding premier position. N. affinis 
does well .in pots throughout the summer, 
and if placed on the shady side of the green 
house the perfume fills the structure quite 
early in the evening. “Then there is N. noctis 
flora, a sweet-smelling variety, white with @ 
purplish base, well worth growing, though 
it is many a day since it came under my 
notice. Neither do we often meet with the 
larger varieties as sub-tropicals, especial 
wigandizwoides, which I grew some 30 years 
back for two very large sub-tropical beds that 
had to be filled. They were interesting beds, 
but lacked in colour display from a floral 
point, yet the foliage of some made up for 
this in a small way. What is necessary with 
these somewhat tender subjects is to soW 
seeds quite early in the year, say February, 
pricking off into pans or shallow boxes of 
light soil consisting of plenty of leaf-mould, 
which they appear to flourish in while young, 
finally transferring to 4-inch pots and later 
into 6-inch, growing them steadily under 
glass well into May, when, a month later, 
fine plants should be ready to plant in the 
open. No stopping is required, as they branch 
very freely, and should not be less than 23 
feet apart, setting out in a good friable soil, 
securely staking as growth extends, and loop: 
ing up the side shoots betimes as they are 
rather brittle. The fragrant N. affinis shoule 
be given a position immediately under the 
windows of the dwelling. Then the night a 
will fill the rooms with an odour that cannoi 
fail to please the most exacting as regards 
perfume from an outside plant. = 






J. Mayne. 


The Geranium fetish — % 
Referring to the contribution of **W. B. ve 





(p. 611) on the subject of the Scarle 
Geranium as a bedding plant, perhaps yo 
will allow me to say that it was the practic 
of ‘* dotting’ that I intended to chanacterisi 
as an infirmity of the bedding gardener, no 
the association of grey with scarlet, whieh 4 
a beautiful combination, as one may see it 
the plumage of certain parrots. Further. 
cannot remember saying anything «as to th 
impropriety of associating scarlet ‘with violet 
but I will carefully consider this combinatior 
next time I see it, though in any case I al 
afraid I could not back up my opinion b 
citing the vibration ratios as does ‘*W. B. Se 
It occurs to me, however, that if violet pro 
duces nearly double the red vibrations, bu 
not quite, the association must be rather 1 
the nature of a discord, which shows, I dare 
say, how little I know about the subtleties 0 
the sound and colour gamuts. And, by th 
way, ‘‘red’’? What is red? Which of 
many shades of the so-called ‘‘ scarlet 
Geraniums is identical with the red of @ 
spectrum, «and produces nearly half as ma 

vibrations as the violet ray? Beyond sugges! 
ing these unimportant doubts and correction 
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‘Ido not think T have anything to say about 
ihe reply of ‘“ W. B. S.,”’ except that I have 


Te. 


found it interesting, if not very convincing, 
and that it makes me rather regret that, be- 
‘fore writing what I wrote about the 
“Geranium Fetish,’ I had not seen the 
‘quarter of a mile of bedding along the 
Hove front.’ Such a display must have 
| a matter for thought. BETA. — 


| Daffodil bulbs sterilised by the 
& hot-water process 


HEN we called on Messrs. J. R. Pear- 
son and Sons, Ltd., Lowdham, re- 
; cently we found Mr. Duncan Pearson 
usily engaged in regulating a hot-water 
bath for Narcissus bulbs. This modern pro- 
‘ess is the result of one of the most. important 
horticultural discoveries of recent years, viz., 
that the eelworm disease in Daffodil bulbs 
‘may be controlled by the hot-water treatment 
‘of the bulbs. 

= Mr. Pearson’s apparatus appeared quite 
‘simple. A small furnace is in close proximity 
| to the hot-water tank and the bulbs are 
‘lowered into the tank in trays, one variety at 
| a time. ; 

The effective working of the outfit is 
readily apparent, though it is by no means 
Boi-proof. The bulbs are immersed in hot 
“water for three hours and—this is the import- 
/ ant point—the water must be kept at a tem- 
Festi. of not lower than 110 degs. F. and 
| mot higher than 111 degs. F. 

This treatment will destroy eelworm and 
he eggs without injury to the bulbs—pro- 
ded the bulbs are dried off and mature. 
A fall below 110 degs. F. is dangerous, as 
may not kill the eelworm, and a slight rise 
pove 111 degs. F. will injure the bulbs, 
using malformation in the flowers, usually 
‘the form of split trumpets, Eelworm has 
been responsible for much daniage in. Daffo- 
} dils, also in Phloxes and Strawberries, in 
| which latter cases the hot-water treatment of 
the plants is not practicable. At one time-the 
Daffodil industry was threatened with extinc- 
tion owing to eelworm, but thanks to the 
hot-water treatment the eelworm within the 
bulbs may now be killed. 

neidentally, Mr. Duncan Pearson is the 
ud possessor of a picturesque house and a 
utiful garden. The old stone steps and 
stone ha-ha wall adjoining the front lawn 
‘e here illustrated. 


_ Flaming Red-hot Pokers 

“1 quite endorse what ‘‘ East Anglian if 
states (issue September 27th, page 587) re- 
rding his Kniphofias flowering better this 
ear. The reason they are flowering better 
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stone ha-ha wall in front of Mr. Duncan Pearson's house 
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this vear is on account of the wet season, 
thereby making the plant grow, which takes 
up more food than it needs and which must 
go to form, flower. This is the case of 
Magnolia grandiflora and-‘Choysia ternata, 
which are still in flower. But in the case, 
say, of Fuchsia fulgens, which has been out 
of doors all winter, this is not so, because it 
cannot pick up enough to grow the. full 
height it does in Mexico, 6 feet or more, and 
so it cannot afford to spare much food for 
flowering till it is too late in the season. 


Claygate. - Oe Det. 


The newer herbaceous Phloxes 

“A short time since I was visiting the gar- 
den of a relative at Eastcote, near Pinner, 
Middlesex, where the soil will grow almost 
anything provided it is well cultivated. I 
have seen most astonishing results. with 
many subjects in this  well-worked garden, 
and on expressing my pleasure at the sight 
of a grand mass of an old carmine-coloured 
Phlox which -appeared to. be luxuriating in 
this heavy soil, though thoroughly well 
worked, my relative said, ‘‘ Yes, it is fine,”’ 
but what a pity it is that so few of the newer 
sorts which we see so frequently represented 
by leading growers at the shows partake of 
the same sturdy, vigorous, free-flowering 
habit represented in the excellent old sort 
above alluded to. I am aware that disease— 
a pest of some sort—is responsible for the 
failure of many of the beautiful things we all 
so much admire at the great shows, and I 





Old stone steps partly covered with Thyme, small Campanulas, 
and low-growing Alpines 


think it behoves those tradesmen who 
specialise in this subject to see that they send 
out stocks that are immune from the disease 
above referred to. Surely they could treat 
their stocks to a spraying of sulphide of 
potassium or some other remedy, and so give 
us clean, healthy stocks. I have in my garden 
many of the better varieties that collapse just 
as they are coming to perfection. Not so, how- 
ever, with my relative’s old plants of the car- 
mine-coloured sort. CIIOLMELEY. 


The Marsh Gentian (Gentiana 
Pneumonanthe) in Cheshire 

I am interested to see in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, p. 587, an article relating to the 
Marsh Gentian (Gentiana Pneumonanthe), 
and it may also interest the writer thereof to 
hear that three weeks ago, when staying in 
Birkenhead I was much surprised to find a 
quantity of this beautiful dittle plant in full 
flower among the low-growing Heather on 
the golf ground there which is on a part of 
Bidston Hills. The soil is peaty mixed with 
the red sandstone of the district. The plants 
seemed in. a most flourishing condition, 
about 6 inches high, and the vivid blue mixed 
in with the purple of the Heather made a 
charming colour scheme. JI may say that, 
though up to the past four years I have lived 
all my life in Cheshire and know every dis- 
trict there, I had never before seen the 
Gentian growing in any locality there. 


M. R. 























Mr. Duncan Pearson sterilising Daffodil bulbs 
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Some Flowers 
T HE old walls of Ragusa, which has now 


suffered a Slav change and become 

Dubrovnik, have never been allowed to 
lapse into disrepair, but, manned by a Serbian 
battalion, they function even to-day as a de- 
fence against possible invaders from the sea, 
and it is well worth while to get permission 
from the military authorities to walk round 
them and examine the ingenious system of 
forts and bastions and double gates that once 
so efficiently protected the rich and beautiful 
little city. You may also find, if you care 
for such things, a few interesting plants. 

On the landward side Putoria calabrica 
hangs down in great twiggy mats 5 feet and 
6. feet across, larger and ‘older than I have 
ever seen it elsewhere. It is usually a little 
prostrate evergreen shrub with dark green 
oval jJeaves and much-branched, woody 
stems, producing in early summer flat heads 
of clear pink flowers, very like the slender 
trumpets of Asperula suberosa. The flowers 
are scentless, but if the leaves are bruised 
they smell rather unpleasantly of rotten 
Cabbages, whence the name ‘‘ Putoria,”’ 
though many plants more actively offensive 
have escaped being called ‘ stinker.” 
Putoria calabrica grows at Wisley, and a 
description of it appeared in the R.H.S. 
Journal for January, 1924, but it is probably 
rather tender, except in a very hot, dry wall. 
The wall overlooking the old harbour, into 
which the argosies used to come from the 


- 
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in Dalmatia 


East in the days of the Ragusan Republic, 
gives a home to the Caper plant, whose 
leathery leaves and wide-open, fluffy flowers 
rather suggest a Rose of Sharon in pale 
lavender. With it are a few tufts of Micro- 
meria Juliana, a Wallflower or two, some 
stray Snapdragons, and a plant of Rue. 
From the wall on the seaward side you get 
a fine view of the Adriatic islands and the 
rocky ooast shelving steeply down into the 
sea, its lower slopes covered with the typical 
Mediterranean brushwood. 

On closer. acquaintance you will find 
this made up chiefly of Juniper, Rosemary, 
Myrtle, and Bay trees, so that as you trample 
through it under the hot sun you let loose a 
flood of sweet scents, which the Dalmatians 
often italk hopefully of exploiting with steam 
distilleries and factories, ibut it is not a coun- 
try. of feverish commercial activity, and 
nothing has ever vet been done. Almost the 
only local export is the flea-powder plant, a 
litthe white Marguerite (Chrysanthemum 
{Pyrethrum] cinerarizefolium), which is culti- 
vated and collected in some of the villages, 
dried, and sent to America in tbales. 

Professor Adamovic suggests that the 
essential oils serve in some way to protect 
the plants against loss of water in the long 
summer drought, but it is certain that they 
also protect them against the denuding, 
devastating goat to whose ravages may be 
due, in part at least, the disappearance of the 





The early-flowering Stokesia in association with Cone-flowers and 
Anemone japonica at Twyssenden Manor, Kent 


“Mushroom-headed trees that make a dar 


flannel. 
is the Jerusalem Sage (Phlomis fruticosa), 
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Oak forests that once covered the country 
side and gave, they say, its name tc 
Dubrovnik. Now there are very few trees; 
only on Lapad, the peninsula that protect 
the new harbour, is a little hill covered with 
the Aleppo Pine (Pinus halepensis), dens 


blot between the pink and° yellow hillsides 
and the violent blue of the sea. 

The brushwood of Lapad is especially rich. 
in flowering plants; Convolvulus Cneorum 
makes fine upstanding bushes among the 
hottest rocks, with silvery-shining leaves to 
show off its pale pink flowers. Its chief 
home is in Spain, and on the Dalmatian 
coast it is rather local; Convolvulus 
tenuissimus is far commoner, trailing its 
finely-divided grey leaves and_ bright, 
carmine-pink flowers over low bushes and 
rough banks, but its colour is a little coarse 
beside the pearly delicacy of C, Cneorum. 
Cistus villosus, with dull pink flowers, and 
C. salviefolius, with grey leaves and creamy- 
white flowers, both typical Mediterranean 
plants, make imposing colonies in the more 
open places. Z : 

In this sun-baked countryside most of the 
plants have to face a complete drought of 
two or three months in the summer, and they 
are put to many shifts to economise their 
water supply in the hottest weather. Putoria 
calabrica curls up its leaves so that the under- 
surface, with the breathing pores, is less ex- 
posed to evaporation, while some of the hard 
ferns roll up in the opposite direction into a 
tight ball, showing only the brown: felted 
under-surface of their fronds, and looking 
the deadest things imaginable, though they 
come to life, fresh and green again, a few 
hours after a shower. But the commonest 
protection against the sun is a complete 
covering of felt, and the prevalence of grey- 
leaved plants is very striking and character- 
istic. The whitest and woolliest of all is 
Inula candida, with leaves of thick white 
Less brilliant, but still jwell covered, 


which finds its northern limit of distribution 
just about Ragusa. It grows in masses on 
the lower slopes a little above the belt of 
brushwood, and in the distance its rather 
harsh yellow, tones down into harmony with 
the yellowish-brown limestone and the ale 
grey leaves, but it is a coarse plant at close 
quarters, as we usually see it in the leafy 
setting of an English garden. — Ci. ae 
To come back to Lapad and look about in 
the close turf of Thymes and scanty Grass 
we shall find a very beautiful pale yellow 
Orchis (O. pallens) and perhaps a few late 
Grape Hyacinths still lingering on; a little 
later the brushnvood will be filled with 
Gladiolus illyricus, rather a flimsy thing, and 
its colour a thin magenta, though here and 
there a more full-blooded specimen lights up 
in the sunshine with something of the 
intensity peculiar to that despised colour. 
Iris pallida grows on the sea cliffs F | 
the peninsula. Mr. Dykes has written 
about it as it grows here and (with 
an albino variety) at the source of th 
strange river the Ombla, that comes 
tumbling straight out of a sheer wall of cliff 
near-by and runs, in a channel wider than the 
Seine at Paris, its two or three miles to the 
sea. The Southern Slavs call the Iris 
“Perounika,” and the name must be the last 
surviving link with Peroun, the old Slavonie 
; : A | 
god, unless, in some remote Lithuania 
forest, the peasants still dance under the Oak 
trees to the honour of his cousin Pirkuns. _ 
These are just a few of the flowers that you 
may find in May or June within half-an- 
hour’s walk of Ragusa. A little farther afield 
on the hot and stony thillsides are many 
others that are, perhaps, more typical of the 
country. > F. A. Hampton, © 
(To be, continued.) +30 ae 































































3 P Stokesia cyanea precox in a 
Kentish garden 


YHIS is a lovely border flower of late 
“summer and autumn. The large, showy 
A flowers, of a_ beautiful- mauve - blue 
colour, might be described as intermediate in 
appearance between the China Aster and the 
“Cornflower, and although at their best in 
ugust, odd blooms are borne well into the 
utumn. 
It is not, asa rule, very free flowering, but 
in the garden of Lieut. -Col. Kirk at Twys- 
senden Manor, Goudhurst, Kent, it flowers 
much more freely than we have seen it else- 
where. 
Stokesia grows to a height of about 18 
“inches, making an admirable front-row plant 
where Heleniums, Japanese Anemones, and 
other .late- flowering herbaceous plants are 
“grown. Owing to its late season the type 
plant often fails to flower satisfactorily. 
_ Those who desire to grow Stokesia should 
-make a point of procuring the variety pra- 
“cox, which, as its name implies, is earlier to 
flower than the type plant. 
\ The flower borders at Twyssenden Manor 
a re well arranged and in keeping with the 
echarming old house, which is probably XI Vth 
century, and contains frescoes, secret hiding 
laces, confessional, etc. There is quite an 
old- -world atmosphere about the walls and 
courtyard, where Clematis, Vines, Buddleias, 
_and Ferns are growing happily together. The 
entrance facing the gardén, here reproduced, 
as a Renaissance fagade of stone work. 
a: See 


Hyacinths, Tulips, and Narcissi 


in pots 


'N the following remarks I wilt deal with 
the three more important classes of bulbs 
for pots, and describe a practice which will 
et everything out-of the bulbs that any 
mateur grower wo has glass accommoda- 


arly spring may fallow. 


l An abit start is 
ssential. 


I have seen many errors in this 


ain to end in failure. The Aer part of Octo- 
er is perhaps an ideal time. First as to 

Soit.—When I grew these bulbs for ex- 
ibition at the spring shows I was particu- 
two things—good loam and 
which had been 
cept ina icy place ready to pass through a 
ve, the proportion being two-thirds of the 
former to one of the latter. Added to this 


nger ies petrol, as now, and I would pre- 
‘to add silver sand. Some trouble was 
ken to have all flower-pots clean. Gener- 
y, small pots are advisable. For one 
acinth bulb a 5-inch pot may be employed. 
t for Tulips an inch wider size will take 
five bulbs, and in the case of Narcissi the 
‘inch pot is favoured for, say, three bulbs of 
the larger sorts and five bulbs of the smaller- 
rowing ones. | would rather press the 
bulbs in together than give much space be- 
ween them. One piece of crock over the 
lole of the pot is all the drainage needed: 
; top of this put the rougher portion of the 
‘soil, then fill to the brim, and scoop out a 
ole for each bulb before ‘the soil is pressed 
nly. This small item is of the utmost im- 
portance for if the bulb be planted in soil 
ade firm below it, then when roots form 
ey. will push the bulb up. After the bulbs 
re in the soil the same may be made firm 
th a knock on the potting bench and a 
ress with the fingers. When finished stand 


e pots on a hard bottom in the open. Over 
ch place a flower-pot upside down, and 
: cover the whole with ashes. This in- 


by 
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Courtyard and garden at Twyssenden Manor, near Goudhurst, Kent 


verted pot will prevent damage to the start- 
ing leaves, and darkness will aid in the bulbs 
producing ample roots, which, of course, an 
even moisture will also assist. One of the 


greatest mistakes is to pot bulbs and then 


put them into the light at once, and is a very 
frequent cause of tthe flowers not throwing 
themselves well up from the leaves. I will 
not condemn the growing of bulbs in fibre, 
a plan that has been of late years- recom- 
mended, except ito state that however con- 
venient the practice may be; the flowers—all 
other things being equal—are not likely to 
be so fine as when the roots are in prepared 
soil. 

After a couple of months or so the stock 
may be examined, and should the leaves have 
grown an inch or more in height it is well 
to remove those so forward to a cool frame 
or a greenhouse, and if it be so desired they 
may be brought into quite gentle heat to 
flower. Respecting. 


ForcinG, it is.a general rule that the spikes 


of Hyacinths, or the individual blooms of 
Tulips, will not be so large as they would be 
if brought on steadily without fire-heat. And 
again, with fire-heat it is not so easy to 
obtain short growth in the leaves—a_ point 
of some value ~ when compéting. In the case 
of a good Hyacinth, for example, the spike 
of bloom should be clear of the leaves, and 
the latter should be stiff. Keep away frost, 
otherwise air may be given during most days 
raising the sashes “at the sides—the same 


in opening ventilators of greenhouses. In 
these latter structures the better position in 
the early stages of growth is a shelf near to 
the glass. 

WATERING. — During the early stages, 
again, water may not be needed other faa 
the bulbs get naturally, but as the spring ad- 
vances watering must not be neglected, and 
when ithe flowers show colour it will be diffi- 
cult to give too much—that is, if means to 
obtain ample roots have been followed as 
advised. In the way of a stimulant ito force 
the bloom to ifs utmost size I have used sul- 
phate of ammonia at the rate of 1 oz. to 
2 gallons of water with good results. Soot- 
water, less effective, perhaps, is a capital sub- 
stitute. €..P. 


Pompon Dahlias in the garden 


A few days since I spent a week-end with 
a friend in the neighbourhood of Tunbridge 
Wells, whom a year or two since I had in- 
duced to plant Pompon Dahlias for cutting 
I was agreeably surprised to find the plants 
flowering so early and yielding so profuse a 
display. The plants generally were bushy - 
and of sturdy habit. In “almost every instance 
the colours were very rich and bright, and 
the flowers standing out well above the 
foliage on stiff, erect flower-stalks. | For 
cutting they were ideal. Several of the 
varieties grown by my friend, however, had 
one serious defect: they were too large for 
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Pompons. The National Dahlia Society will 
not recognise these over-large Pompons. 


They give awards to flowers that are small 
and dainty in character, and in this matter 
their action is most commendable. Flowers 
of most of the varieties grown by my friend 
were not unlike small flowers of some of the 
large show and fancy sorts. 

A few of the better really small-flowered 
Pompons are the following,: Darkest of All 
(very dark maroon), Ideal (yellow), Johnnie 
(charming rich maroon), Nerissa (silvery- 
rose, very beautiful), Tommy Keith (cardinal 
red, tipped white), Tommy Long (purple: 
maroon, tipped white), Queen of Whites 
(pure white), Nora Reynolds (bright red), 
Little Beeswing (golden yellow, edged cherry- 
red), George Ireland (mauve), and Adelaide 
(blush, edged lavender). I consider Bacchus 
the best scarlet, but it needs to be grown very 
freely to keep down the size. ; 
; CHOLMELEY. 


Improved Pyrethrums 
Fics many years the double forms have 


been popular in gardens, but during r.ore 

recent years great improvements have 
been made. We have.now flowers of large, 
symmetrical, and brilliant appearance, and 
the colours range from white to cream, pink, 
blush, rose, scarlet, and crimson. As the 
flowers are borne in great profusion a few 
plants will produce a very gay effect. Not 
only are the plants good for outdoor culture 
but they are excellent subjects for pots. For 
mixed borders and beds they are very fine. 
When a large bed of double Pyrethrums is 
in full beauty in early, summer few plants can 
be found which are capable of producing a 
more brilliant effect. As to the single 
varieties, these are none the less showy or 
diversified. They are as free flowering, but 
possibly not quite so numerous. They 
possess the same richness and variety of hues 
and are equally as good as the double forms 
for outdoor or pot culture. 

Of late years they have become exceedingly 
popular, as the present-day fashion is for 
single and semi-double flowers, causing a 
great impetus to the culture of single flowers 
of superior quality. This demand for single 
flowers may perhaps moderate but will never 
die out, and the single Pyrethrums, like the 
single Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and many 
other plants, will always be largely grown. 
One point of superiority over the doubles they 
certainly have, and that is their great value 
for cutting. Not only are they bright in 
colour, but from their gracefulness and 
lightness they are excellent for arranging in 
vases with other flowers for which the doubles 
are rather too heavy. For town gardens they 
are excellent, but, of course, like many other 
plants, they do better in country districts. 
Still, a town atmosphere does not appear to 
be very prejudicial to them. The chief thing 


in the 
CuLTurE of Pyrethrums is well-drained 
soil. In summer they like copious supplies of 


water, but if it stagnates about their roots, 
instead of passing away, they will surely fail. 
They are all easy to grow in any good gar- 
den soil, but if very poor, manure may be 
added, but a rich soil is not required. They 
can be propagated by division, but are best 
when allowed to remain undisturbed for two 
or three years, and then, if given annual 
dressings of well-rotted manure, they flower 
magnificently. If the first crop of flowers is 
removed early, cutting the flowering stems to 
the base, a second crop of bloom may be had 
in early autumn, but the plants must be well 
fed with liquid manure. 

Plants in pots can be purchased of most 
nurserymen and are not expensive. The 
selection may very well be left to the dealer. 
Such plants as these, if planted in an open 
position in well-drained soil, will soon make 


_ 
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robust specimens. Plants may also be raised 
from seed, and if desired this plan may be 
adopted. In springtime the seeds may be 
sown in the open and the seedlings thinned 
out and transplanted when large enough. In 
a year they will make good plants. Obtain a 
mixed packet of seed from a firm that makes 
a speciality of the plant and good varieties 
will be secured. Water the plants frequently 
during the growing season and stake the 
plants as they approach the flowering stage. 
Psakts 


Annual Larkspur Rosy Scarlet 


I am stre the subject of this note re- 


quires no word of introduction or com- 
mendation to your readers, as most of 
us who require an_ easily-grown hardy 


annual for cut-and-come-again use and_ for 
garden decoration find — it indispensable, 
making it a perennial feature in the garden 
scheme at least from a spring sowing. In 
cold, wet soils, however, the annual Lark- 
spurs do not winter successfully, and my way 
of growing them may interest and prove use- 
ful, I hope, to any having to deal with above 
or other unsuitable soil conditions in winter 
and who can spare a cold frame at that sea- 
son. 

Using 6-inch pots, the seeds are sown end 
of September or early October, and early 
thinned to three in each pot. The soil, consist- 
ing of loam and leaf-mould in almost equal 
parts with a dash of sharp sand, is made 
moderately firm in the drained pot before sow- 
ing the seed. When the seed is sown there 
is only room enough left for the covering to 
reach the pot rim. However, when the seed- 
lings have made two or three leaves the soil 
is again firmed and pressed down, leaving a 
nice margin of room for watering. The roots 
run freely throughout the ball, making it a 
‘holding ’’ one at planting time, so that as 
each is turned out there is no more root dis- 
turbance than the removal of the drainage 
entails. Put out 1 yard-apart they soon make 
a fine group or ‘‘ line,’’ as the case may be, 
and ordinarily start flowering towards the 
end of May. Throughout the time they are 
in pots—from the appearance of the seedlings 
—they are given as much light as possible, 
and fully exposed to the air as weather con- 
ditions allow. 

This year, owing to adverse weather and 
other conditions, they could not be planted 
until the first week of May. They were then 
6 inches high and had got a few helpings of 
liquid manure (made from night-soil and 
soot), as I feared they would get a root-bound 
check owing to the delayed planting. The 
ground was not specially prepared beyond an 
ordinary deep digging and manuring. The 
plants after they were put in got nothing 
beyond staking and. one dose of liquid 
manure, as the first lowers were well formed. 
Now, at the time of writing, they are over 
53 feet high and full of flowers in all stages 
of development from the ground-line, and 
though the recent gale shook them badly 
they will continue flowering until King Frost 
comes along. I have never had this Larlx- 
spur quite so good as this year, the colour 
never so rich. ~The cloudy sky and wet of 
the past season conduced no doubt to the 
height of the plants, but there is not. the 
slightest suggestion of legginess, the absence 
of sunny weather obviating the tendency to 
bleach. The colour of the flowers is clearer 
and more brilliant than ever before. The 
flowers keep in good condition whenseut for 
upwards of a fortnight. 

Though it is not recommended, I-may add 
that with ordinary care I have never had any 
difficulty whatever in pricking out and trans- 
planting any of the annual Larkspurs in their 
earlier stages of growth. ' 


Dublin. PHG:NIX. 


in ordinary photography the strongest of the 


“of us know full well that the plant swhich” 
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A double border of late summer | 
flowers 


HEN it is desired to have a flower 
border of the brightest effect it is well 
to devote it to flowers of late summer, 
for not only do we then get the’ plants: of 
largest growth but also many of those of the 
brightest colouring. Illustrations prepared 
from photographs cannot show this satisfac- 
torily unless very special plates are used, as 


warm colours—orange, scarlet, and the other — 
deep reds that are largely used in these bor- 
ders—tell as almost black. The Delphiniums 

that in early July were the glory of the far ~ 
ends have now given place to an inter- ~ 
grouping of the annual Sunflowers and the 
tall white Balsams. ‘Tall. Hollyhocks, in a 
group of deep blood-red and claret colourings, 
stand in the middle of the length, with 
Dahlias, rosy-red and_ scarlet, leading to. 
others of a more orange-red and groups of — 
Tritoma. Here are also the long-flowering — 
Gaillardias and masses of orange African 
Marigold easing down to groups of the 
strong mahogany-orange of Helenium cup- 
reum and dwarf French Marigold. Then — 
come some important stretches of the deep 
yellow Helenium pumilum and then paler 
yellows of Snapdragons, Calceolaria, and the 
good striped Grass Glyceria, backed by. the ~ 
pale primrose, annual. Sunflower, and the 
feathery Artemisia lactiflora. The colouring 
then passes to white, with Snapdragons and 
Phloxes, and then to pink forms of the same 
plants. Much of-this is necessarily lost in the 
photographs, but enough is shown to give an 
idea of borders that are already of interest in 
July, but that are completely filled with 
flowering masses in August and September. 


rae i 
Exhibiting hardy flowers 


While the staging of hardy flowers at our 
leading exhibitions leaves but ‘little to be- 
desired, it is a fact that at many provincial — 
shows they are set up in an unattractive and, 
to put it mildly, ina very indifferent manner. — 
It is quite distressing, at times, to see them 
bunched up as if they ‘were Birch brooms, — 
jumbled up with little or no effeet in a_ 
manner which effectually disguises not only _ 
their true value, but. their natural habit. 
Very often, too, double the quantity of sprays 
or spikes which aré really required is used, 
and in such cases it is impossible to display ~ 
the subjects in a manner which does them _— 
justice. The idea in the mind of the exhibi-_ 
tor appears to ‘be that of creating a dense — 
mass rather than to enable the spectator to” 
admire the charm of individual specimens.” 
To this faulty method of staging may be at-— 
tributed the occasionally derogatory remarks _ 
one shears, at such exhibitions, concerning 































compiling of the classes to insist on some 
uniformity as to the permitted numbers. ; 

It must be borne in mind that bunched-up 
masses are also very misleading. Such a 
mass may show a glorious mass of colour 
when, as a matter of fact, the better-informed 





provides—or provides a part—of that show. 
jis individually meagre in ‘habit and unattrac- 
tive as .a specimen in the border. Those not 
so well versed, and who order plants on the 
strength of the display at an exhibition, are 
misled and, ultimately, disappointed. Un-— 
fortunately, too, it is the coarser and com-— 
moner things which are so lavishly exhibited 
in huge bunches, e.g., at a quite important, 
show, recently, I was surprised to see a huge 
sheaf of Solidago vulgaris flaunting itself. 
Such indifferent things.can well be spared- 
from the exhibition bench. 3 

A ScorrisH GARDENER. — 
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Borders for August—September, looking west 
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DOUBLE BORDERS OF LATE SUMMER FLOWERS 
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A Heather-thatched fruit room and interior 


Stotine true —- 


N many gardens the want of a suitable 

place for storing fruit is often over-looked, 

and the gardener has to put up with many 
make-shifts and use places that are far from 
fitted for the purpose. Of late years much 
has been done to rectify this. In small gar- 
dens fruit-rooms are non-existent, and the 
gardener is expected to keep his fruit as long 
as his more fortunate neighbour who has 
every convenience, 

A costly fruit-room is not necessary, but a 
well-fitted room with perfect ventilat: on is a 
pleasing addition to any garden. Those who 
object on the score of expense should pro- 
cure a plan of the fruit-room in Messrs. Bun- 

yard’s nursery at Maidstone, as it is eas: ily 

and cheaply constructed and perfect, keeping 
the fruit, as is well known by the samples 
that are exhibited in April and May, in fine 
condition. This fruit-room is constructed of 
match-boarding and thickly thatched. The 
cool, even temperature maintained by the 
thatch just suits the fruit. I have used a dis- 
used ice-house, and here they keep much 
better than in a fluctuating temperature, and 
the fruit has often been in big heaps and very 
little has been lost. A cool temperature and 
perfectly sweet and dry, without straw or 
litter of any kind, goes far to the proper keep- 
ing of the fruit. 

The finest fruit-room I have ever seen was 
that that used to exist in the old gardens of 
the Royal Horticultural Society at Chiswick. 
This was a lean-to on a wall facing north. 
The floor was below the level of the surround- 
ing ground, there being three steps down to 
it. The floor was the natural soil, and round 
the room avere the shelves on which the fruit 
was laid. In the middle of the room was a 
wide shelf on which typical examples of. each 
kind found a place. These were arranged 
across the shelf with the labels at-one side. 
When fruits were sent in for name it was 
very easy to go along and find the variety of 
the Apple that was sent in for name. Treated 
thus the fruits kept in fine condition till very 
late in the season. 

Careful handling is very necessary. Gather 
into baskets or trays with some dry Moss at 
the bottom, as much dz amage is often done to 
fruit by piling it up in the basket or tray, 
thus bruising it in its early stages and 
causing premature decay. Reina all show- 
ing signs of decay, as one injured fruit very 
quickly affects all its neighbours. Care is 
also necessary in the harvesting of the dif- 
ferent varieties, as if gathered too soon the 
fruit shrivels and loses much of its flavour, 
and if left too late on the trees frost often 
cracks the outside skin and causes mould to 


be formed. Apples should be stored apart 
from Pears. The gathering of fruit that it is 
purposed to keep as long as possible should 
not be gathered in that careless Way one often 
sees, much of it often being spoiled through 
rough treatment before it reaches the fruit- 
room, going rotten soon afterwards. It 
cannot be too deeply impressed on those 
gathering fruit the necessity of handling it as 
if it were eggs. 

Where a large quantity is grown for mar- 
ket it is seldom stored by the person who 


grows it, but is sold either on the trees or as 
soon as gathered. In private gardens the 


Case -fS different, as here the grower has to 
make his fruit last as long as possible. As 
all the fruit on a tree is not fit to gather at 
one time it is well to go over the trees two 
or three times, only removing those that part 
readily therefrom. These should be gathered 
very carefully and at once removed — to the 
fruit-room. Many people have an idea that 
as the fruit is hard at the time of gathering 
no harm follows rough treatment, but such 
may satisfy themselves by examining the 
fruits a few days after they have been 
gathered. They will see small dents on the 
skin. Here decay starts, this soon spreading, 
and by the time the fruit is ripe it will have 
quite decayed. 

A friend of mine stores all his fruit in the 
following way. He first procures some boxes 
or other receptacles, takes these to the trees, 
and when he has gathered the Apples en- 
velops each one in a sheet of paper and at 
once places it in the box, The boxes when 
filled are then conveyed to an underground 
cellar, where, being cool and dark, the fruit 
keeps in fine condition till very late in the 
season. I have had Sturmer Pippin stored in 
this way as fresh in May as when removed 
from the tree. Ast 


Apples and stocks 


The modern tendency-is more and more to- 
ward grafting Apples upon one of the 
varieties of Paradise in preference to the older 
custom of using the Crab as a stock. Modern 
‘‘ hustle ’’ is to some extent at the root of the 
practice. Speedy returns are demanded from 
fruit trees of all kinds, and stocks which tend 
to that end are, perhaps not unnaturally, em- 
ployed. For many years I was a staunch be- 
liever in the hastening process, and in the 
garden of which I had charge for over 
a quarter of a century every tree of Apple 
was upon the Paradise stock, every -Pear 
upon the Quince. JI am not so sure that the 
practice was wise. Quick returns are all 
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Dwarf trees are handy and easily 
managed. But are these advantages a pers 
manent benefit? It is questionable. For a 
time useful crops of very superior fruits may 
—indeed, with ordinary care, will—be pro- 
duced. But a time comes when the crops are 
less reliable, and when the individual fruits 
are not so fine. Over-cropping may be, and 
sometimes is, responsible for the deteriora=. 
tion, but, it may be feared, the stoclx is 
primarily at fault. Consider the case of the 
Apple upon the Crab stock. It is less pro~ 
lific undoubtedly in its early stages, nor are’ 
the fruits of such fine quality. ‘As the years 
pass, however, and as the tree “‘ finds itself,’? 7 

these drawbacks are removed and excellent 
fruits and heavy crops—and, what is more, 
regular crops—are the rule. Of late years 
the comparison between Apples on the Para ra 
dise and others on the Crab, and both plant 

at approximately the same date, is in favour 
of the latter. The past few seasons appear 
to have been fatal to anything like moderate 
crops in the case of trees on the Paradise, 
but those upon the Crab have been borne con= 
sistently and regularly. Moreover, the latter 
do not appear to be so easily affected by 
blight or to succumb so readily to the manj 
pests which nowadays make the life of th 
hardy fruit grower a burden. 


very well. 


















W. M cG. 


Grease-banding fruit-trees 


About this time of the year advice is i 
quently given as to the value of grease-bands, 
which should be applied quite early in Oc 
ber, as the wingless female winter moth 


of fruit-trees, seeking a suitable place to la: 
its eggs. Their favourite tree appears to be 
the Apple. Prevention in this way may not 


fruit cultivators, who, when their fenit cr 
is practically a failure, tell you it is the bad 
season; whereas, had they taken definite 
steps to annihilate this pest at the corree 
time a far different version could be given. — 





the market is Stictite; yet others A all the 
vendors claim for them. es Mayne. 
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C'IGNS are not wanting that Camellias 
yee becoming more popular. Several» 
~KAdealers tell me that the demand for 
them is on the increase, and one must feel 
atified at this, for they are handsome 
rubs, far hardier than is generally sup- 
| posed, and for certain situations under glass 
no efficient substitute can be found for them. 
‘For clothing the back wall of ia conservatory 
r similar position, Camellias jare unsur- ’ 


‘seasons, While the blossoms form a notable 
spring feature. Again, where large conser- 
| yatories are so arranged that many of the per- 
| manent occupants are planted out, much can 
| be said in favour of Camellias, and in old- 
fashioned gardens they are often met with 
| treated in this way. Even where conveni- 
neces for planting them do not exist, they 
ay be grown in large pots or ittubs, and, 
ith reasonable care and attention, will keep 
healthy for years. _ Comparatively small 
| bushes, too, will flower freely, and as such 
are valuable for the embellishment of small 
' structures. : 
| Some of the varieties at least may be re- 
| garded as hardy, tlhe hardiest of all, as far as 
ie: y experience extends, being Donckelaari, a 
semi-double crimson flower, marbled with 
hite. As outdoor shrubs Camellias thrive 
| best in a position where they are sheltered 
) from the rough winds of early spring. They 
re also very desirable for clothing a south or 
est wall. Even with the increased interest 
aken in Camellias the changes in the public 
ste are very manifest. In my young days 
ose only with formal flowers were con- 
idered worthy of attention, and now the 
ngle or semi-double blooms, whose central 
ister of stamens forms such a striking fea- 
ure, gain the greatest number of admirers. 
There is no doubt that the taste for lighter 
d simpler floral arrangements in every way 
s led to the varieties with formal flowers 
oing out of- fashion, for in the days when 
ouquets were made as regular in shape as 
ssible Camellia flowers were.much used, 
they also were for buttonholes. At that 
ne, however, Carnations and Roses were 
ot grown so largely ‘as they sare to-day. 
A great many Camellias are propagated 
d grown in Belgium; indeed, as in the case 
f Azaleas, most of the small plants disposed 
|-of in this country are sent from there. They 
/ reach here during the autumn, in the shape 
‘thrifty little bushes, well studded with 
wer-buds, which are, however, somewhat 
able to drop before opening. ‘This dropping 
, | think, sometimes caused by the plants 
ng packed up too long before reaching 
re, as a close and confined atmosphere is 
y apt to bring about ‘the trouble. As far 
possible these plants should, on arrival, be 
od in a structure where there is a free 
irculation of air, and care must be taken 
at they are not allowed to get too dry at. 
roots. Of course, an excess of water is 
equally injurious. In Belgium these Camel- 
are grown ina light, spongy soil, con- 
ting largely of Jeaf-mould. While in a 
ung state they grow freely in this compost, 
y do not, as a rule—at least, in this coun- 
thrive in it equally well when they get 
re. The best potting compost is, I find, 
‘fibrous loam, from one-half to two-thirds, 
according to its consistency, the remaining 
tion made up of peat and sand. As soon 
the flowering season of these freshly-im- 
sorted plants is over, a good plan is to repot 
1 in the. above-named compost, taking 
y as much of the old soil as possible 
out disturbing the roots. 
jarge specimens in pots or tubs will re- 
n in good health for years without re- 
tting, provided potting is in the first case 


well carried out. 


passed, as the foliage is 'so handsome at all- 


. son, 
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Return of the Camellia 


In potting, the compost 
must be worked down firmly and regularly, 
and°care taken that the old ball of earth is 
not buried deeper than it was before, When 
finished, a thorough watering is necessary to 
settle the soil in its place, after which it 
should be carefully done: Complaints are by 
no means infrequent of large Camellias, 
especially those grown in ‘tubs, dropping their 
buds. This often arises from the ball of 
earth getting ‘too dry in the centre. The re- 
verse may also cause bud-dropping, as also 
will too close an atmosphere, but it is more 
often set up by drought at the roots, 


‘although on the surface the ball of earth may 


appear quite,moist. In order to prevent this 
trouble care must be taken to thoroughly 
moisten the ball of soil when watering. 
Camellias, especially during the growing sea- 
are greatly benefited by frequent 
syiringing. AG. 


Planting Violets in frames 


N four gardens out of five one finds a 
frame filled with Violet plants between the 
months of October and April. During the 
intervening months the gardener’s skill is de- 
voted to the growing of sturdy specimens in 
the open borders. These nice bushy plants 
were, in the first instance, mere slips taken 
from the old plants before the latter were 
cleared out of the frame, having done their 
duty there in the production of fragrant 
flowers. Every year the work of growing, 
lifting, and planting in the frames must be 
attended to, as only young plants, robust in 
health, are capable of bearing large flowers 
on long stems. ; 
THE BEST POSITION FOR THE FRAME is one 
open to the south or south-east, and protected 
on the north and north-east sides. - Such 
protection should be in the form of hedges or 
walls, not high buildings or trees. Certainly 
a hot-bed will help the plants to become estab- 
lished in their winter quarters quickly, en- 
couraging rapid root action, which is very 
desirable; but a hot-bed is not absolutely 
necessary. A great deal depends upon 
general management, so as to prevent loss 
through damping. Having grown sturdy 
plants in the open border it is a pity to spoil 
them by mismanagement in the frames. The 
hot-bed should be at least 18 inches wider 
than the frame to be placed on it, and one 
built up 5 feet high at first will generally 
settle down to half that height. Whether a 
hot-bed be used or not the compost should be 
about 16 inches deep and not more than 
18 inches from the glass. For the benefit of 
the double-flowered Violets the surface of the 
soil in the frame should not be more than 
1 foot away from it. Good fibrous loam two 
parts, leaf-soil and‘rotted manure (mixed) one 
part, with a sprinkling of bone-meal, will 
form a splendid compost. Having placed it 
in the frame it should not be trodden down at 
all before planting, while planting, or after. 
LIFTING,. PLANTING, GENERAL TREATMENT.— 
A few days prior to the date of lifting all the 
plants should be examined and runners found 
cut off. If the border soil is dry apply clear 
water freely. Lift the plants with a garden 
fork and retain a nice ball of soil to the roots 
of each one. Replant without unnecessary 
delay. the strong-growing, single-flowered 
varieties, such as Princess of Wales, 18 inches 
apart each way, and the double-flowered ones 
12 inches. Directly the work of planting is 
finished apply water through a rosed water- 
ing-can, close the frame, and shade on bright 
days for a week or so. Then gradually admit 
air and full light, removing. the glass-lights 
both day and night except in very wet 
weather or during fogs and frosts. Water 
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always judiciously and keep the surface soil 
loose, free from weeds, and the plants from 
faded leaves. Such treatment should result 
in a good crop of high-class blooms at a time 
when flowers are scarce and at a very small 
cost. : re fo. 


Freesias at Ickworth Park 


The interesting notes on these exquisitely 
fragrant flowers on page 581 reminds me of 
the Freesias grown so admirably by Mr. H. 
Coster in the gardens of the Marquis of 
Bristol, Ickworth Park, Bury St. Edmunds. 
Two big batches testify to the esteem in 
which thev are held, but the most remark- 
able point associated with them is that thev 
are the direct descendants of the introduction 
of this plant to these gardens as long ago as 
1878. With annual regularity since that 
long-gone-by-year it has been the rule to have 
ithe early flowers in beauty by Christmas, 
and in due course the plants die down, the 
bulbs are ripened, and later grown forward 
again after the usual potting. Mr. Coster, 
who has had charge for exactly a generation 
of years, mentions that ifresh stock has been 
introduced on more than one occasion, but 
that the blossoms of the later importations 
have not had the perfect purity of the 
originals, and the bulbs have therefore been 
discarded. Many friends save their Freesias 
from year to year with a view to early 
flowers after a thorough roasting on a green- 
house shelf in summer, but the preservation 
of the same stock in a garden for the extra- 
ordinary period of 46 years constitutes a re- 
cord in my experience. Please note that the 
word record is qualified, as in my experi- 
ence I shall expect the half-century has 
been beaten by one or more readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, who will ‘ write to 
the Editor about it’? immediately this note 
is published. East ANGLIAN. 


Work in the greenhouses 


The time for housing the Chrysanthemums 
is at hand. The aim of the grower ought to 
be to have the earlier varieties on the point 
of expanding just as the display of the border 
Chrysanthemums is passing. The exhibitor, 
too, must pay due regard to the time at 
which he will require blooms. In a general 
way, if the blooms are required for the early 
November shows, the housing should be done 
round about the last week in September, and 
this will hit the desired time perfectly nine 
times out of ten. After housing, the coolest 
treatment is for a time desirable, and feeding 
must cease when the buds begin to show 
colour. Some of the old hard-wooded plants, 
such as Diosma ericoides, and the Acacia 


family in general, are useful for associating 


with Chrysanthemums. A batch of late 
Fuchsias, too, is useful, and among other 
things Salvias of kinds and the various 
Eupatoriums are good associates for the 
Chrysanthemums, whose height and bold 
foliage are apt to detract from plants of less 
stature. W. McG. 


Cold frames 


Prepared beds in cold frames are always 
useful, more especially at this season. Salad- 
ings will now be better if afforded the shelter 
of a frame, Radishes and Mustard and Cress 
especially. If a frame has not already been 
filled with Parsley this must shortly be 


attended to, in order that the plants may be- 


come established before winter sets in. Car- 
rots may yet be sown in frames, and if young 
Turnips are in request a sowing of Early 
Milan will yield tender young roots in about 
six weeks from the time of sowing. Frames 
intended principally for the storage of hardy 
plants and cuttings during the winter ought 
now to be cleaned down and prepared for the 
reception of such. Scot. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
The flower garden 


The lifting of tender plants such as Helio- 
tropes, Fuchsias, - Pelargoniums, Plum- 
bagos, Streptosolen, Lantanas, Abutilons, and 
similar subjects which have been used for 
furnishing the beds during the summer must 
now receive attention, the time having 
arrived when the beds must be planted with 
spring flowers. Standard Heliotropes often 
suffer when lifted and potted up, and for this 
reason should have their heads considerably 
reduced, following which the plants should 
be stood in a warm house and sprayed each 
day, as in this way root action begins again 
and the plants may later be transferred to 
cooler quarters for the winter. I have tried 
various methods for re-establishing these 
plants, and the above has proved the most 
successful. The other plants mentioned do 
not suffer from lifting to the same extent, 
and cool treatment usually suffices. It is 
nevertheless advisable to reduce large heads 
considerably. As the beds are cleared a dress- 
ing of well-decayed manure or leaf-soil should 
be given and the spring flowers planted as 
soon as the beds have been deeply dug over 
and prepared. Bulbs are used extensively 
and a good plan is to set them out over the 
surface of the bed before any are planted in 
order that ithey may be distributed evenly, 
and whether Tulips, Daffodils, or Irises are 
used they should be planted about 4 inches 
deep. Over these, and to form a carpet to 
them, should be planted Aubrietias, Violas, 
Arabis, double and single. The single, 
flowering considerably in advance of the 
double, should be used with the earlier Tulips, 
such as Duchess de Parma, Thomas Moore, 
and Shandon Bells. Myosotis and Daisi2s 
are other subjects which form desirable car- 
pets early in the year. Wallflowers must be 
put out in quantity, massing them in their 
separate colours. 

Spring Cabbage 

Plant out in quantity such varieties as 
Flower of Spring, Mein’s No. 1, Ellam’s 
Early, and Early Feltham on well-prepared 
ground and encourage growth by constantly 
stirring the soil. 


Hardy fruit 

On wet days examine carefully all stored 
fruit and remove those with a tendency to 
decay. Also when storing only arrange on 
the shelves fruits which are perfectly sound. 
Others which may have been damaged from 
various causes are much better kept apart, 
and unless suitable for cooking are best dis- 
posed of altogether. 


Raspberries, perpetual fruiting 

These are supplying very handsome dishes 
of “fruit each day, the varieties being 
Ameliore de Congy, Perpetuelle de Billard, 
Merveille des Quatre Saisons, Perpetuelle 
Superlative, and Surprise d’Automne. The 
present is a good time to prepare the ground 
for fresh plantations by deep digging and 
generous manuring. 


Zonal Pelargoniums ° 

Those which have been growing in cool 
frames for winter blooming should now be 
placed in a cool, light house where a little 
fire-heat may be turned on at night as occa- 
sion demands. Air should be admitted freely 
and a‘ fairly dry atmosphere maintained, 
otherwise damping of the blooms will follow. 


Primulas which have been grown in the same 


way should now be given a light, airy house, 

where a temperature of 45 degs. to 50 degs. 

is maintained. E. MarkHaM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Fruit trees in pots 

Attention should be given to repotting or 
top-dressing these as may be required. When 
necessary to repot them into similar sized 
pots, disentangle the roots on the outside of 
the ball of soil with a pointed stick. 
the old’ soil and the crocks may then be 
shaken away. If the soil is in bad con- 
dition as much as possible of it should be re- 
moved. When repotting use sound pots, en- 
sure good drainage, and ram the compost 
evenly and firmly, leaving ample room for 
watering. Usé good rough loam of a friable 
nature, with the addition of some lime rubble 
and a sprinkling of bone-meal. Replace the 
pots in ashes in the plunging ground, and if 
necessary afford support to prevent the roots 
being disturbed during rough weather. 


Plant-houses 

Lift and pot double Wallflowers and 
Canterbury Bells intended for conservatory 
decoration in the spring and stand them in a 
cold frame until it ‘becomes necessary to 
bring them indoors. There are many fine 


varieties of Campanula. persicifolia and 
Astilbe which may well be treated in like 
manner. Cinerarias which are still in the 


open should be transferred to a cool, airy 
structure. Carnations and Salvias also 
should be placed in suitable structures. The 
latter will benefit by liberal feeding .at this 
season. 


Violets 


- Attention should now be given to the pre- 


paration of frames for the protection of these - 


during the winter. Frames which have been 
used for early crops in the kitchen garden are 
very suitable, for only a small addition of soil 
will be necessary to bring the surface of the 
beds sufficiently near to the glass. In the 
event of dry weather thoroughly soak the 
plants the day previous to lifting, and plant 
in the frames at a distance of 1 foot apart 
each way. Well water after planting and 
keep the frame close and shaded for a few 
days until they have gained a hold. 


Flower garden 

Although many of the plants are keeping 
up a fair display of bloom, frost may ruin 
them at any time and the work of clearing 
them may be taken in hand.* Thoroughly 
dig and enrich the beds previous to planting 
the various subjects for the spring display. 
Push on with the planting of varicus bulbs. 
Tulips may safely be planted now. — Succes- 
sive plantings of tuberous-rooted Anemones 
may be made from now until the end of the 
year and will provide a continuous display 
from February until far into the spring. The 
ground for these should be deeply dug and 
well enriched with decayed manure. Plant 
4 inches to 6 inches apart and about 3 inches 
deep. 


Kitchen garden 

The later batches of Celery should be 
earthed up at an early date. Choose a time 
when the plants are dry and take care to pre- 
vent the soil getting into the hearts. Re- 
move all side shoots and decaying foliage and 


see that the roots are sufficiently moist. 
Endive growing in the open should _ be 


afforded protection from frost at night. Seed- 
lings raised in frames should now be pricked 
out for succession. Take advantage of bright 
mornings for watering in order that the 
foliage may become dry before night. Attend 
to the removal of decaying foliage as may be 
necessary and keep the soil well stirred be- 
tween the plants. Az J:.cP OPE, 
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Scotland 


Greenhouses : 
There must now-be a general housing of 
the hardier greenhouse plants which ie 
been grown for the greater part of thei 
career out of doors or in cold frames. These” 
include Chrysanthemums, Arum Liles 
Salvias, Eupatoriums, and the like. Chrys~ 
anthemums ought to be ventilated as freely 
as possible, and after the pipe-heat has beeny 
run round the house to dry up superfluous” 
moisture the heat should be cut off until, 
frosts render its use imperative. Cyclamens” 
and Primulas, too, must be given space in 
the greenhouse, being kept cool and as close 
up to the glass as possible. All climbers” 
should be drastically dealt with in order that 
plenty of light may be avatlable during the 
rapidly shortening days. ; 


Vine borders a ‘¢ 

Where it is suspected that the drainage is 
wrong and the soil sour, root lifting may be 
done round about the present time. —It is 
advisable when-this work is being carried on 
to shade the house, and with a view to keep 
the foliage as long as possible on the Vines 
the syringe should be used freely twice a day, 
If the work be done without undue delay, and 
the leaves kept fresh, the roots soon become 
established in the new soil. It is advisable 
during the following season to take a rather 
lighter crop than usual. 





Peach houses s 
If young trees of Peaches or of Nectarines 
have been making too much wood such 
ought now to be lifted and replanted. The 
borders, of course, ought to contain a suf> 
ficiency of lime—say, in the proportion of 
one part lime or mortar rubbish to six parts 
of soil. A little wood ashes are also bene- 
ficial on account of the potash which they 
contain. Crushed bones, too, are useful. In 
general, if the roots be right, there is little 
trouble with Peaches under glass, but at all 
seasons the borders must never be allowed to 
feel the lack of moisture. I ‘have often seen 
a Peach border which was too dry. J have 
yet ito see one which is too wet if the drain- 
age be right. H 
Herbaceous borders ; a 
Michaelmas Daisies are now prominent in 
the hardy flower borders, and the plants 
ought to be protected against wind and rain, 
The latter is occasionally more to be feare 
than wind, for heavy-headed plants loade 
with water are easily snapped if they are not 
well supported. Notes should be taken con- 
cerning plants which require ‘removal or cig 
sion with a view to undertaking the work 
when the display begins to fail. From mid- 
October until the end of November is the be 
time for this purpose. After the latter tim 
it is preferable to delay the work until spring. 
Over-grown colonies of Montbretias may Bb 
dealt with at the end of the present month. — 


Kitchen garden | 
Most of us are apt to be in too much of” 
hurry with the lifting and storing of root 
but the time has come when at least Beet 
ought to be lifted. The leaves of Beet are 
very rich in potash and should be dug in, 
instead of. being put on the rubbish-heap. 
Digging will now be fairly general and the 
work. should be pushed on during suitable 
weather. The mornings grow chilly ané 
manure wheeling can be done comfortably 
when the soil is dry. (Plenty of hardy 
Lettuces should be planted on warm and 
well-drained soil. Such are very useful im 
spring, and will give a better return th 
many other things which entail more labout 
tals W. McG.3 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. ._ 
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HOSE who regularly attend local shows 
hear many interesting discussions and 
_ arguments on the merits of the various 
inds of Potatoes. Nearly every variety has 
its local champion, and the novice who seeks 
uidance must find the many conflicting 
opinions somewhat confusing. I do not in- 


logue of varieties, nor to discuss the excellent 
ovelties occasionally raised and introduced 
| by the principal seed firms, but rather to 
gmake a selection from the varieties which 
are already well known and widely grown. 
ie making a selection: local conditions are 
| one of the most important considérations, 
nd the novice should always be guided by 
the successes of his own district. The 
ccna. characteristics of the well-known 
| varieties are of equal importance and apply 
'everywhere. Of the \ 


FIRST EARLY VARIETIES we have several of 
| ae equal merit, and in no other sec- 
eo do personal tastes play so important a 
The flavour and cooking qualities of 
new?’ Potatoes are often the deciding fac- 
| tor, cropping being a- secondary cons‘dera- 
eon Such kinds as Early Rose, Beauty of 
Hebron, The Ashleaf, Duke of York, and 
“Midlothian Early are all favourites when 
| cooked, but none of them can be called good 
| Sages May Queen is a white kidney 
which, on good garden soils, combines high 
| quality with a good crop, and should be given 
| a trial if good “seed can be obtained, but true 
Vetocks are scarce and usually expensive. 
inetyfold is somewhat similar and crops 
yell in most districts, but is usually a watery, 
soapy ”’ cooker, and does not keep well. 
Perhaps the most widely popular of all the 
earlies is Sharpe’s Express. The clean, 
| shapely tubers of this variety are of excellent 
| quality. There is’ practically no waste with 
hem and, particularly on warm, light soils, 
it crops heav: ly. It is largely grown in Corn- 
wall for the early markets, and for allot- 
| ments, or where considerable quantities are 
| required, it is probably the most reliable of 
| all the first earlies. A variety similar in many 
be is Dargill Early, a more recent in- 
“troduction, which is immune to wart disease, 
and for this reason aloné is a valuable variety 
| in districts where wart disease is prevalent. 
| BE cwdrop or Witch Hill, a variety with white 
tubers of good quality, is also valuable on 
“account of its immunity to wart disease, but 
in the ‘‘ free ’? areas of the south it does not 
sompare well with Sharpe’s Express. Eclipse 
§ a heavy cropper of.good quality, and can 
usually be relied on to give good results, but 
) it is not quite so early as the varieties men- 
‘tioned above. Where extreme earliness is 
ot important Eclipse can safely be recom- 
mended as one of the best in the early class. 
‘Sir Jolin Llewellyn is practically synonymous 
with Eclipse. Epicure is also a reliable crop- 
‘per and a quick grower, and is a popular 
arly market variety, but its quality and un- 
hapely tubers do not recommend it for gar- 
len-culture. In the 

SECOND EARLY section there is room for a 
ood variety or two. British Queen is still 
e universal favourite. For cropping and 
Lround quality it has not yet been super- 
ded, but it has many faults, its chief fail- 
ng being its extraordinary susceptibility to 
“Ei arly every known disease. It is becoming 
} Quite unusual nowadays to see a mature 
crop of British Queen lifted clean and free 
rom trouble of some kind or another. 
oneer is in every respect similar to British 
Queen. The Ally is a reliable variety with a 
handsome, flattish, oval tuber, and crops well 


i 
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pene to make this article a descriptive cata- 
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proves it ¢ sannot be considered suitable for the 


garden, The beautiful Arran Comrade, 
which promised great things at its introduc- 


tion, and won the blue riband of the Potato 
world, has since proved somewhat disappoint- 
ing. Its crops have not been up to expecta- 
tions during the last few years, and although 
it is immune to wart disease, it is very sus- 
ceptible to ordinary blight, and it is a com- 
mon sight in a blighty season to see the 
haulm of Arran Comrade rotten by the end of 
August. Royal Kidney has been widely 
grown in recent years. It is a good cropper 
and the only fault I can find with it is that 
the quality of the tubers is decidedly poor. 
King George is a good-quality Potato and is 
immune to wart disease. It crops well on 
light soils but is quite unsuitable for heavy 
land. In the 


MaIncrop class we have a much wider 
selection, but it is not difficult to narrow 


down the choice to a few varieties. Very few 
Potatoes have enjoyed such a_ successful 
career as King Edward, which still holds its 


own as the most popular variety. The name 
is a household word and the demand for it, 
and the price realised in the markets, ex- 
ceed those of any other maincrop variety, and 
so long as these conditions continue, com- 
mercial growers may be expected to plant it. 
Whether it is still the most profitable variety 
to grow is doubtful. I think not, and indica- 
tions are not lacking that its successful run is 
drawing to aclose. Asa quality Potato King 
Edward is almost unrivalled. The hand- 
some, shapely tubers cook well, are of good 
flavour, and keep well, and these points alone 
are sufficient recommendation from the point 
of view of the housewife and the market 
salesman. But what else can be said-in its 
favour? It is one of the most highly sus- 
ceptible varieties to nearly all the diseases, in- 
cluding wart disease and blight. The tuber 
is soft and juicy, and is more readily attacked 
by slugs and wireworms than any other 
variety ; and, most important of all, its crop- 
ping powers are decidedly on the wane, pat- 
ticularly in the south, and unless the stocl< is 
carefully selected, and the cultural conditions 
unusually good, the results are often dis- 
appointing. In a recent test in the Thames 
Valley, King Edward was planted side by 
side with Great Scot, the seed of both 
varieties being grown on the same farm in 
Scotland. In the resultant crop King Edward 
yielded 9 tons per acre, the heaviest crop on 
record there for that variety, but Great Scot 
yielded 17 tons per acre. So although King 
Edward realised a higher price on the mar- 
ket, Great Scot proved much the better in- 
vestment. In my opinion Great Scot has not 
yet received the attention due to its fine quali- 
ties, although it is now being much more ex: 
tensively planted. I always ‘recommend it as 
the working man’ s Potato. It is one of the 
most reliable ceprpen’ in nearly all districts. 
It is immune to wart disease and is remark- 
ably resistant to most of the other diseases. 
Maturing early, it can be lifted and stored be- 
fore blight plays havoc with the later sorts, 
and it is an excellent keeper. The tuber is of 
good shape and size and its table quality has 
improved wonderfully. during the past few 
years and may now be ranked with the best. 
Although classed as a second early, Great 
Scot may well be grown as the maincrop, and 
is rapidly becoming a favourite variety. Of 
the varieties of the ‘‘ Abundance ’’ type I 
would select Laing’s Prolific as one of the 
best of all maincrop varieties. It isa strong, 
healthy grower and a heavy cropper, and the 
white, oval tubers are excellent in appearance 
and in table and keeping quality. It is won- 
derfully free from disease and the usual 
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Potato troubles. I am rather surprised that 
this variety has not become more popular, but 
it does not appear to be a favourite with the 
Scotch seed growers. The veteran Up-to- 
Date has deteriorated during recent years and 
is now very unreliable. The finest Potato of 
its day, it fed all the people and the pigs of 
Ireland during famine years, and made a 
great name for itself; and even now, if good 
Irish or Scotch seed can be obt: ined, it will 
give excellent results; but there are so many 
poor stocks about that one cannot safely re- 
commend it. Many of the so-called new 
varieties which are from time to time put on 
the market are merely selections from good 
stocks of Up-to-Date. Two of the more 
modern varieties which somewhat resemble 
Up-to-Date are Tinwald Perfection and 
Majestic. They are quite distinct and both 
are immune to wart disease. Tinwald 
Perfection is a nicé white kidney of good 
quality and ought to be more widely grown. 
Majestic is a heavy. -cropping variety. The 
tuber is large, but rather thin skinned and 
watery, and in many districts will not cook 
well or keep satisfactorily. Both varieties 
are well worth a trial in the garden. Arran 
Chief is a general favourite, ~ being a good 
cropper and not too exacting in its cultural 
requirements. In many districts the quality 
is excellent, but in others the tubers are often 
hollow and misshapen and cook badly. It is 
highly susceptible to all the diseases, and for 
this reason alone I place it in the second 
rank.  Kerr’s Pink is a_ strong-growing 
variety of comparatively recent introduction. 
It is an enormous cropper, but a little too 
coarse for garden culture. The tuber is pink, 
of a rather irregular shape, and the quality is 
none too good, but improving. Later on, 
when the variety has toned down and become 
a little more refined, as most of them do, 
will become a popular variety. At present its 
remarkable health and strength are its great 
feature. It is resistant to nearly . all diseases 
except scab, and stands up erect and green in 
October, when blight has laid waste the 
neighbouring crops. Its chief enemy is corky 
scab, which, particularly — in damp soils, 
seems to single it out for attack. Kerr’s Pink, 
like The Ally, is most suitable for field cul- 
ture, and of all crops used for cleaning a piece 
of new or ‘‘ dirty’? land I know of “nothing 
better than a crop of this variety. Golden 
Wonder is the connoisseur’s Potato. It is not 
a heavy cropper, and requires good cultiva- 
tion to bring it to perfection, but the russety- 
brown tuber-contains more actual food value 
than any other variety, and when cooked its 
quality is superb. It is a late keeper, and 
where quality is appreciated a few rows 
should always be grown and the tubers stored 
until all the other Potatoes have been used. 
Its quality is at its best in March and April. 
Langworthy and What’s Wanted are very 
similar to Golden Wonder, except that the 
tubers are white instead of brown. Two of 
the more modern varieties which are giving a 
good account of themselves are Rhoderic Dhu 
and Crusader. Both are immune to wart 
disease and both are heavy croppers of good 
quality. Rhoderic Dhu is a white, roundish, 
oval Potato of good appearance. It produces 
heavy, grey-green, flannelly foliage, and a 
crop in full growth makes an impressive pic- 
ture. Crusader is also’ a strong-growing, 
handsome variety, and both are particularly 


healthy and comparatively resistant to the 
usual diseases. 
Evergood, Scottish Farmer, Lochar, and 


several other well-known varieties of that 
class are widely used for field culture on a 
large scale, but are not quite suitable for the 
kitchen garden, 
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After careful observations in many parts of 
the country I would recommend the following 
as a list to select from for gardens with 
average or medium ‘soils:—May Queen, 
Duke of York, Sharpe’s Express, 
British Queen, Great Scot, Crusader, Laing’s 
Prolific, Tinwald Perfection, and Golden 
Wonder. On very light soils I would recom- 
mend King George in place of British Queen, 
and on very heavy soils Kerr’s Pink should 
be tried as the principal maincrop. 

The gardener who has the show table in 
view naturally makes a somewhat different 
selection, as unfortunately many of the 
varieties which score points in show competi- 
tions are not recommended for ordinary use. 
The two varieties which in my experience 
win more prizes than any others are King 
Edward and Bishop. The _ pink-blotched 
tubers of King Edward need no description 


here. Bishop is a white, oval variety of per- 
fect shape and form, with a clean skin and 
eyes scarcely visible, and it always scores 
well. It is an excellent quality Potato, but 


requires a favourable situation to produce a 
heavy crop. Arran Comrade is alse a con- 


stant prize winner, and in early varieties 
Sharpe’s Express and Duke of York usually 
do well. In the coloured-classes we have Mr. 


Bressee and Crimson Beauty, both pretty red 
tubers with smooth skin and even shape, but 
of little use for anything but exhibition. Red 
King, an all-red selection from King Edward, 
is also a handsome ‘tuber. Edgcote Purple is 
a violet-coloured kidney of good shape, and 
Arran Victory is a similar coloured round 
variety. Katie Glover is a pretty tuber with 
pink eyes, and Lord Tennyson has violet eyes, 
and both look well in a collection, while the 
pink Arran Rose and the purple Edzell Blue 
also give variety on the exhibition table. 
C. H. MIDDLETON. 
Fox Hall, Baker Street, Enfield. 


BEES 


Wintering Bees 


HE final work in the apiary—that of pre- 

paring the bees for the winter, should be 

completed as soon as possible. Every 
colony should go into winter quarters with a 
minimum of 25 Ibs. of sealed stores in the 
hive. Failing a sufficient quantity of natural 
stores, additional food up to the above 
amount must be supplied by the bee-keeper in 
the form of sugar syrup. To make this add 
half a pint of water to every pound of white 
granulated cane sugar, and when thoroughly 
dissolved allow the liquid to boil for two 
minutes, not longer, otherwise there is the 
danger of crystallisation taking place. This 
syrup should be fed to the bees at once, so 
that they can cap over the cells before the 
cold weather sets in. It is advisable to use a 
‘* Rapid ”’ feeder, so that the bees can take 
down the syrup and seal it over as quickly as 
possible. Wintering unsealed stores often re- 
sults in dysentery, due to the fact that the 
syrup in the open cells has absorbed moisture 
and fermentation has set in. Many bee- 
keepers constantly feed their bees throughout 
the winter and early spring with candy. This 
is not a good plan. Candy should be looked 
upon as an emergency food only. 

If, owing to bad management, you have 
failed to supply your bees with sufficient 
liquid food in September, candy feeding may 
be necessary to keep your stocks alive, but 
this should always be-looked upon as a last 
resource. The ordinary bee-keeper should 
never attempt to winter weak colonies, as it 
seldom pays. Those in which the bees are 
covering less than seven combs should always 
be united. A strong colony requires less food 
in proportion than a weak one. 

To keep up the high temperature necessary 


Eclipse, _ 
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for their existence during the winter bees in 
a small cluster are obliged to be constantly 
feeding, whereas in a large cluster the tem- 
perature remains more constant and less food 
in proportion is required. Always use a 
porous quilt when packing down for the 
winter. American cloth may be satisfactory 
in the summer, but it is not to be recommen- 
ded for winter use owing to the likelihood of 
condensation on the underside. Personally | 
use porous quilts the whole year round. A 
good quality unbleached calico is suitable, 
and above this there should be at least four 
thicknesses of some warm material, such as 
blanket, carpet felt, or even clean sacking. 
Some bee- -keepers use a chaff cushion above a 
couple of blankets. Always remember to 
give each colony a bee-way over the frames. 
Two pieces of stick 3 inch square and about 
g inches in length placed 1 inch apart across 
the top of the frames below the calico quilt 


Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Montbretias 


(S. P. Rowlands).—You say nothing as to 
the soilin which your Montbretias are grow- 
ing, or how long the plants have occupied the 
same position. ‘It is more than likely that the 
corms are small and consequently weak, and 
if so the plants will require great care to re- 
suscitate them. In some localities Mont- 
bretias require lifting and storing in boxes in 
a cold frame for the winter, while in others 
the plants are quite safe. Usually in light 
soils they are safe, but in heavy soils they 
are less so, standing quite well in some, fail- 
ing just as completely in others. Much has 
to do with good culture and liberal care. The 
soil should be dug 18 inches deep, working in 
manure and sand freely and planting 4 inches 


deep. If your plants are weak, as we sur- 
mise, then you should lift your named 
varieties and store for the winter. Replant 


next spring when the corms are beginning to 
move and add plenty of sand round the 
corms. | 


Arum Lilies failing 


I am sending two small leaves of Arum 
Lilies which you will see have got dark spots 
on them. Could you tell me the cause of it? 
I have them ina cold frame at present. Last 
year they went just the same and after 1] 
housed them they were as bad, one leaf -after 
another. I have not fed them with anything 
to cause it. They are potted in fibrous soil. 


[Some few years ago we had a very large 
stock of these, and for some reason the major 
part was attacked in a similar way as yours 
appear to be by the few leaves you send us. 
Growth was very slow, no leaf developing in 
a proper way, and if the stronger plants 
pushed up a spathe this, too, was deformed 
and of a flabby nature. We at once tackled 
the plants, and as the season is not far ad- 

vanced we strongly advise you to do likewise, 
by turning them out of their pots, divesting 
them of every particle of soil, care being 
taken of the few roots that appear healthy 
and washing them in tepid water. You will 
then be able to see if there is anything 
wrong with the latter. We found they were 
more or less decaying, and presenting a 
chalky-like appearance at various places. 
This we carefully cut away, gave them 
another wash, and then dusted the affected 
parts with flowers of sulphur. We then 
mixed a compost of good loam with a fourth 
part of half-decayed leaf-soil and coarse 
silver sand to keep the whole porous, using 
perfectly clean pots, carefully drained, and re- 










will allow the bees access from one comb t 
another without the necessity of going round 
the sides or the bottom, where the tempera- 
ture is lower. 

Many a colony has died of starvation 
during a severe winter owing to the absence 
of this bee-passage though the outside combs 
in the hive contained ample stores. It should 
be needless to emphasise the fact that the roo 
of every hive must be absolutely rain-proof. 
A colony, if it has sufficient food, can with- 
stand a very low outside temperature, but 
damp is fatal. 

It is an advantage to raise the back of each 
hive by placing 14-inch wooden blocks under 
the rear legs. This gives the floor board a 
decided slope and makes it easy for the bees 
to carry out any debris, and naturally tends 
to keep the floor drier. All weeds and other 
vegetation for several feet around the hives 
should be cleared away. L. B.-W. 


potting into 4-inch and 5-inch pots according — 
to the quantity of roots. They soon began 
to grow afresh and many developed good 
flowers. Plants thus affected require most 
careful watering throughout the season, — 
using only clear water. Keep the plants — 
fairly near the glass and free of green-fly, 
their greatest enemy. Grow them as cool as 
possible and give fresh air whenever outside — 
conditions allow the ventilators to be open. — 

We quite think if you follow this advice - 
your plants will pull round. It will probably — 
take a couple of seasons. If the plants or 








cover their former health, and grow away 
clean, you may, as the roots show at the 
drainage hole, give them a small shift, 
potting only moderately firm, remembering | 
the roots are very fleshy and do not need the 
rooting medium made too firm. Dew the 
foliage overhead daily with the syringe. In-— 
judicious watering and over-feeding when 
there are insufficient roots are sure to lead to © 
trouble. ] ; 



























Treatment of Gesneras 
(H. W.  P.).—After flowering is over? 
Gesneras perfect their growth and then go to” 
rest, at which period very little water should. 
be given. Then, on the return of spring, they — 
should be turned out of their pots and the 
curious underground tubers picked out of the 
soil. A very suitable compost for them con-— 
sists of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould, 
with abundancé of silver sand and well-de- 
cay ed manure. In, potting, the upper portion 
of the tuber should be just covered with the 
soil, which must be kept slightly moist till— 
growth is on the move. These Gesneras are 
benefited if started in the temperature of an~ 
intermediate-house, but in the summer they — 
will do well in the greenhouse. They are 
readily increased by the underground tubers, 
which are freely produced. Seed, too, ger-~ 
minates freely, and if sown in heat early in 
the year the young plants will flower in the 
autumn. 


Storing Dahlias 


eae OES ae —When the frost has blackened 
the foliage and the ground is fairly dry the 
time for lifting has come. The soil, if dry, 
will crumble from the tubers and they may” 
thus be stored in a clean state. A great nu 
ber are spoiled every year by leaving them in— 
the soil too long. It is not a plant that one 
may experiment with or leave to the mercies — 
of the frost with impunity. When lifted we 
know the tubers are safe. Dahlias are 
among the easiest plants to keep through the 
winter, and yet they are very easily spoiled. 
They should not be kept too dry. In a hot 
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place the tubers will begin to grow again too 
soon, and if too dry they will shrivel. A 
cellar is an excellent place to store them. 
cover the tubers with soil, this just keeping 
them moist enough, and is also a protection 
from frost. Failing an underground room 
‘use the earth covering in a stable or out- 
1ouse, and over this place some straw. Here 
ey will be quite safe until wanted to start 
? ain in the spring. 


Streptocarpi after flowering 


_ (H. W. P.).—Streptocarpi that have done 
blooming should be kept moderately dry, but 
not parched up, till the beginning of March 
or thereabouts, when they must be shaken 
. of the old soil and repotted in a, compost 
of equal parts of loam and leaf-mould with 
plenty of silver sand. Be very careful in re- 
gard to watering till the growth is well on 
the move. Over-watering immediately after 
potting causes the soil to become sour and 
Wet, thus preventing the free growth of the 
pots. 


Rust on Chrysanthemum leaves 


fd (T. P. D.).—(1) Your Chrysanthemum 
leaves have been attacked by the fungoid 
disease known as rust. The following has 
been recommended as a remedy :—Dissolve 
I lb. of bluestone (copper sulphate) in 
to gallons of water, boil 1 lb. of lime and Ib. 
of treacle in 1 quart of water for half-an- 
hour. When this is-cold pour it into the 
to gallons of water containing the bluestone. 
Then syringe the plants with this. Should 


ound that will do good in bad cases. The 
safest will be to burn the affected plants and 
Start with a clean stock next year. Let the 
plants flower as best they will, but do not 
take cuttings: from the affected plants. (2) 
The Cherry seems to be attacked by the leaf- 
miner, the only remedy for this being to pinch 
the grub wherever found. (3) We can find 
nothing wrong with the Nectarine leaves you 
} aes 


a FRUIT 
= in poor condition 
"1 have lately come into possession of a 
Vinery, 70 feet long by 16 feet wide, lean-to. 
There are 20 Black Hamburgh Vines in it 
which have been a good deal neglected. The 
roots are in an outside border, some 12 feet 
wide, and banked up to the 2 feet brick wall 
the greenhouse. This border has had an 
nual dressing of seaweed about 1.foot thick 
jdue in about March. «The inside border, 
some 2 feet high, is very dry. I do not 
\Know if any of the roots are in this inside 
border, but if they are they cannot get much 
rishment from it. The Vines are about 
years old. I cut one back in the spring 
it has made a vigorous new cane 16 feet 
ong. Many of the bunches have shanked. 
Some have nice ripe berries and good 
bunches, but in a great many of the bunches 
there are red berries that do not swell or 
{ . The vinery is not heated but faces 
uth. Several-of the Vines are dying back 
d some have Grapes only the size of Cur- 
ints. They evidently need some renovation 
and help, and I shall be glad of your advice. 
ae OMER. 
_ [The fact of a cut-back Vine having made 
h a vigorous cane this season is_ proof 
t some, at any rate, of the Vines in the 
se possess a vigorous root system, and if 
wish to retain them they would pay for 
rouble of either partially renewing the 
order or wholly so, and laying the roots out 
esh in new soil. The Vines which vou 
ak of as dying back we should advise 
eing dispensed with, as the roots no doubt 
jare in a dead or decaying condition. If you 


he rust have spread a remedy has yet to be . 
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elect to make a new border, or partly so, fresh 
canes to replace them may then be planted 
next March. 

With regard to the existing border the 
digging-in of seaweed from the surface, as 
described, is all wrong. Such a proceeding 
leads to all roots within reach of the spade 
being mutilated or severed, with the result 
that surface roots, which are all important, 
are non-existent. A Vine border once made 


‘may be added to in the way of top-dressing 


it, or a thin mulch of horse droppings applied 
in early summer for the purpose of feeding 
the surface roots and conserving moisture, 
but nothing more, is admissible in this direc- 
tion. If you do not care to remake the bor- 
der, or partly so, the top portion which has 
been dug over should be removed to a depth 
where roots can be found fairly plentiful. 
Over these place a layer, 4 inches or 5 inches 
thick, of a suitable compost of turfy loam 
chopped fairly small, and having a fair pro- 
portion of old lime rubbish, some wood ashes, 
bone-meal, or a Vine manure mixed with it. 
This will encourage the formation of fibrous 
roots, and lead to a general improvement in 
the health of such of the Vines as are worth 
retaining. The inner border should be tested, 
and if found to be occupied with roots treated 
in the same way. In future keep it in a 
proper condition as regards moisture. In its 
present state it will, if roots are plentiful, be 
conducive to shanking. If shanking arises 
solely from some cause connected with the 
outer border it no doubt is due to the roots 
having either gone down into the subsoil or 
into soil beyond the border. The destruction 
of roots from spade digging would also tend 
to produce shanking, as the existing roots are 
below the influence of solar warmth and air. 
Vine roots should always be confined to the 
border made for them by concreting the base 
or floor and in leaving a space vacant be- 
tween the front of the border—i.e., from 
base to surface—in form of a vertical wall 
consisting of turves, to prevent them from 
escaping. You would do well to procure and 
carefully peruse a work entitled ‘‘ Vines and 
Vine Culture,”’ by the late A. F. Barron. This 
work, unfortunately, is now out of print, but 
you may be able to find a second-hand copy 
on the bookstalls. It contains valuable in- 
formation on all the points on which you seek 
advice. ] 


Pruning an Allington Pippin Apple 
Will you tell me how an Allington Pippin 
Apple-tree, four years old, should be pruned 
this year? It was cut back properly the first 
year and also last year. This year the leaders 
have made tremendous growth from 23 feet 
to 35 feet long. Is it sufficient to cut the 
leaders back 6 inches from the tip or should 
more than this be taken off? ENOUIRER. 


- {If the wood is firm and well ripened the 
leading growths need be shortened one-third 
onlv, otherwise one-half. All side shoots and 
growths on existing spurs may be cut back 
to four leaves counting from the base. In 
the case of trees not yet fully or properly 


formed suitable and conveniently - placed 
shoots should be retained to form future 
branches. These may be cut back one-third 


or one-half, according to their condition. If 
unacquainted with the work we advise you to 
get a practical man to prune the trees for 
you, as it would be a pity for them to be spoilt 
from the want of correct pruning while in a 
young state. The pruning may be done any 
time now, as further growth will not be made 
this season. | 


Silver-leaf on Nectarine 

(Ga Cijo— The .Nettatine - tree is“ tins 
doubtedly attacked by the silver-leaf disease, 
which is very troublesome and appears to be 
spreading in certain districts, All diseased 
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parts of the tree should be cut out and 
burned. The wood should be cut back to a 
clean place. If there is any discoloration in 
the wood it is an indication of the presence of 
the disease. It must, therefore, be cut baclx 
to a place where the. wood is not stained. 
The freshly-cut surfaces of the wood should: 
be covered with tar or white-lead paint, or 
some other preservative, to prevent a fresh in- 
fection of the disease. 


Apples 


(S. P. Rowlands).—Early dessert: Lady 
Sudeley, James Grieve, or Beauty of Bath, 
Ellison’s Orange, Orleans Reinette. Late: 
Claygate, Sturmer. Cooking: Brainley’s, 
Newton Wonder, Lord Derby, Manx Codlin, 
Lord Grosvenor, Alfriston. 


Cinnamon Vine 


(R. P., Bushey).—The botanical name of 
this plant is Dioscorea divaricata, otherwise 
known as Yam, Chinese Yam, and Chinese 
Potato. It is a very tall-growing climber, 
10 feet to 30 feet, bearing clusters of Cinna- 
mon-scented white flowers. Although 
usually grown under glass, this plant may be 
grown successfully out of doors. In the 
tropics it is grown for its edible tubers. The 
plant bears little tubers in the leaf-axils, and 
these are usually planted to produce the 
Cinnamon Vine, but it is not until the second 
year that the tubers reach the size of full- 
grown Yams. 


Grapes shanking 


(Mrs. E. S. Wedderburn).—Yes, your 
Grapes are what is known as shanked, caused 
as a rule from over-cropping, or from the 
roots getting down into cold, badly-drained 
soil. If the latter is the case, and it is the 
most frequent one, as soon as the crop of 
fruit is cut set about at once lifting the roots 
and renovating the border by forking out all 
the old.and exhausted soil from between the 
roots, preserving them from drying up by en- 
circling them with damp mats or any such 
like material. When the old soil has been re- 
moved put the drainage right and replant in 
good turfy loam with some old mortar rubble. 
The border should be about 2 feet deep and 
the roots should be 6 inches or 8 inches below 
the surface of the soil. After the border has 
been renewed the vinery should be kept close 
and shaded and the Vines freely syringed. 
This will keep the foliage fresh for some time 
and induce the Vines to form new roots. It 
is not at all unlikely you will find the border 
dry, in which case you should see to it that 
the soil is thoroughly moistened. These 
Vines should be allowed to come away natur- 
ally next year. Mrs. Pince takes a long time 
to ripen thoroughly, and with such weather 
as we are now having it will be well to use 
the hot-water pipes and admit plenty of air. 
You ought to procure a copy of ‘* Vines and 
Vine Culture.’’ It is out of print, but you 
may find a copy in a second-hand book-shop. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lawns, weedy 
(Deanyers).—Used at the rate of 4 ozs. 
to the square vard, your mixture would 
increase the growth of the grasses and 
destroy a good percentage of the weeds. 
It does not, however, make a_ really 
clean lawn. I would strongly advise 
you to obtain the Daisy killer offered by 
Messrs. Bentley, Barrow-on-Humber, Hull. 
Messrs. Bentley claim that although their 
Daisy killer is deadly to certain forms of 
vegetable life, it is harmless to animals, 
birds, ete., and I have never known any 
trouble to arise from its use. Daisy killer has 
a most beneficial effect upon the grasses. 
E..M. 


“4 


“* Red-spider on 
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Weeds on paths 


(Deanyers).—Several good weed-killers are 


advertised regularly in our pages—e.g., 
XL All, Acme, Weedicide, etc.—either of 
which can be purchased from your local 


seedsman. 


A pest destroyer 


I. notice in : GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
‘‘ Answers to Correspondents,”’ ‘* Mildew,”’ 
‘‘ Tomatoes, diseased,” ‘‘ Mint failure,” 
Cucumber leaves,’’ ‘‘ The 
or grub.’’ All these can be cured 
by using ‘* Lomwash,’’? manufactured by 
Griffith, Shenton, and Co., 21, Pendarvis 
Terrace, Port Talbot. I find this an admir- 
able disease destroyer. I should like to tell 
‘‘ Mint Failure’ that if there is any life left 
in his Mint to get a tin of ** Lomwe ash,’’ and 
in due season he will have good Mint. 


Carrot-fly 


Tilbury. PROGRESSIVE. 
Applying lime 
(A.J. P.).—If, as*you-state, your soil is in 


need of lime, then apply 3 lb. per square yard. 
The best time to do so-is during the winter, 
but it should be done not later than a fort- 


night or three weeks before applying and 
digging in a dressing of manure. The same 


period should also be allowed to elapse after 
manuring and digging before liming the 
soil. Procure good stone lime fresh from the 
kiln for the purpose and place it in small 
heaps on the plots that are to be dressed and 
cover with soil. When the lime has slaked 
and powdered down to a fine condition dis- 
tribute it equally over the surface of the soil 
and lightly fork or point it in. 


SHORT REPLIES 

G. C.,- Berks.—It .is not, as a rule, advis- 
able to even attempt to name a plant without 
proper material, but your description is so 
well worded that there can be no doubt that 
the plant in question is Eucomis punctata. 
The name is derived from Eukomes, mean- 
ing beautiful haired, in allusion to the tufted 
crown to the flower-spike. The specific name 
punctata means spotted—from the dark spots 
on the stem. This flower is a native of the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

G. B.—If all the leaves are attacked by 
silver-leaf as those you send, then the best 
way will be to grub it-up and put it on the 
fire. If you wish to plant another stone fruit 
in its place then you must remove all the soil 
before doing so. 

E. E. B.—It is impossible to say what is 
wrong with your Michaelmas Daisies unless 
you send us some specimens of the same. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 
E.-F.-W.—1, Geranium Sanguineum; 2, 
Salvia virgata nemorosa; 3, Muehlenbeckia 
complexa. 
S. C. Hunter.—Rose, 
Gay. 


late flowers of Lady 


Ne OF FRUIT 

R. B., Norfolk.—1, May be Dr. Harvey, an 
old Ganibedecchine: variety; 2 and 3; not 
recognised, and probably of local origin or 
seedlings raised in the county, of which. many 
are to be met with. 

pM: Gardiner.—Not recognised ; please 
send when ripe. 

~J. I. S.—Pear Marie Louise. 

Mrs. G. B., Bournemouth.—Apple King of 
the Pippins, ‘Pear ‘Gansel’s Bergamot. 

S. C. Hunter.—Apple Sturmer. « 


CATALOGUES RECFIVED 
T. Bath and Co., Ltd., Savoy Sireet, 
Strand.—tI|lustrated catalogue of wood, iron, 
asbestos buildings, etc. 
Allwood Bros., Haywards Heath, Sussex. 
—Carnations, automa list. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 

D. and W. Croll, Dundee.—Bulbs and 
flowers in the home. 

D. Prior and Son, Ltd., Colchester.— 
Roses and other trees and plants. 

Guy L. Wilson, Broughshane, Co. Antrim, 
Treland.—New Daffodils. 

George Bunyard and Co., Lid., Maidstone. 
—Fruit-trees. 

Wm. Power and Co., Waterford.—Bulbs. 

T. E. Harrison and Sons, Ponteland, Nr. 
Neweastle.—Pansies and Violas. 

Frank E. Rice, Arbury Meadow Nurseries, 
Cambridge.—Roses and fruit-trees. 

Torrance and Hopkins, Busby.—Border 
Carnations. 


L.M. & S. Railway Horticultural 
Show at Derby : 


This progressive Society held a very suc- 


cessful show of autumnal flowers in~ the 
Railway Institute, Derby, on September 27th. 
It was the outcome of a suggestion made by 
Mr. W. Wardman, the Vice-Chairman, after 
the summer exhibition, 
asked to stage what flowers they had, with- 
out reward of anv kind, and the response was 
very gratifying, the concert hall of the Insti- 
tute being very gay with early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums, Michaelmas _ Daisies, 
Gladioli, Dahlias, Antirrhinums, and Mari- 
golds. Several of the members brought col- 
fections of Apples, Tomatoes, and Potatoes. 
Members’ exhibits were augmented by trade 
exhibits from the nursery of Mr. W. Lockie, 
of Belper, who staged brilliant Pentstemons, 
Dahlias, and Chrysanthemums. Mr. Scaife, 
of Risley, put up a choice array of Michael- 
mas Daisies, Gladioli, and ‘Chrysanthemums, 
the last containing some good novelties. Mr. 
J. H. Coley, of the Outwoods, Duffield, also 
sent excellent Chrysanthemums and Dahlias. 
Mr. Meakin, one of the members, staged a 
pleasing exhibit of plants in pots, consisting 


of Begonias, Streptocarpi, Asparagus 
plumosus, ‘Ferns, etc.. Other members 
staging cut blooms were ‘Messrs. H. E. Red- 


fern, G. ‘Hillesley, F. Wilson, W. Wardman, 
H. «Wilson; <W.. -G..” Flanders, <and J.-J}. 
Hennessey (Hon. Secretary). The Pre etary 
of the Society, Mr. J. H. Follows, C.B.E 
who is keenly interested in anything apper: 
taining to gardening, expressed his satisfac- 
tion at the excellent flowers staged. The 
L.M. and S. Orchestra added to the attrac- 
tion of the show by rendering selections of 
music. The arrangements for the show de- 
volved on Mr. J. J. Hennessey and Com- 
mittee. An exhibition of spring flowers in 
May next is contemplated. W. F. 


A notable annual sale of nursery stock 


As announced in our advertisement pages, 
the annual sale of first-class nursery stocls 
will take place in’ the nurseries of Messrs. 
Wallace and Co., Ltd., Tunbridge Wells, on 
October 16th and 7th. This sale is becom- 


ing quite an important event in the horticul-- 


tural world. It is a recognised meeting of 
horticulturists who are keen to purchase in 
the nursery and at their own price, Rhodo- 


dendrons, Azaleas, world-renowned | Irises, 
Japanese Maples, Roses, Heaths, Alpine 
plants, and other nursery stock of first-class 


quality. Catalogues may be obtained either 
from the nursery. or from the auctioneers, 
Messrs. Protheroe and Morris, 67 and 68, 
Cheapside, -E:C. 2. 


Gladiolus The Heralds 


Would you kindly correct a little error 


which crept into the wording under my 
Gladiolus photograph, page 563? You state 
that the Tubergeni flower in June and 


August, but this only applies to the Heralds. 

I am sorry I did not notice this until Messrs. 

Van Tubergen pointed it out to me. 
HASLEHURST GREAVES. 


: Tie annual fruit and vegetable show of 


that the members be . 


one roof. 


collection. 


- Beet, and Lettuces. 
























































October 11, 1924 
R.H.S. Fruit and Vegetable Show 
October 7th and 8th ss 


the Royal Horticultural Society was held 

at Vincent Square on Tuesday, October 
7th, and the various classes attracted splen= 
did exhibits from all parts of the country. In 
the fruit section particularly the entries were 
numerous and the exhibits throughout un- 
usually meritorious. We have often been told” 
that this is a poor Apple season. That may 
be so’ as regards weight of-crop, but if one 
may judge by the wonderful specimens seen 
on Tuesday wé have certainly gained i 
quality what we may have lost in quantity. 
Apples and Pears were shown in perfect form 
and condition. - Boxes packed with. brilliant 
Worcester Pearmain and Gascoigne’s Scar- 
let, toothsome-looking Cox’s Orange Pippins 
and gorgeous specimens of Charles Ross and 
Rev. W. Wilks greeted us at every. tur 
What a magnificent Apple the Rev. W. Will 
is! Perfect in shape, the enormous fruits are 
of a clear yeilow delicately splashed on the 
cheek with scarlet, and a group of about twe 
dozen fruits; each weighing over a pound, 
which was staged near the entrance, brought 
forth many an involuntary gasp of admira= 
tion. 
Pears, too, were exceptionally fine, t 
great mellow-looking fruits seeming to scent 
the air with their seductive aromas.. Grapes, 
Peaches, and Plums were also_ well repre= 
sented and rarely have we seen such a perfect 
collection of fruit gathered together under 


In the vegetable section, also, quality was 
the predominant feature. Perfect specimens 
of every kind of vegetable were repeated ov 
and over again, and judging must have bee 
an exceedingly difficult task. This rain 
season has been very beneficial to most of th 
vegetable crops and we expected to see some 
thing better than usual, nor were we in 7 


way disappointed. 

Kor a collection of vegetables the. Sutt 
Cup and a £,10 prize were well won by Major 
A. Pam, C.B.E., of Broxbourne. Enon 
Onions, Leeks, and Parsnips, luscious Toma 
toes, Peas, Cauliflowers, and perfect Pot 
toes and Carrots were all included in this fi 
The second and third pri 
winners, Viscount. Hambledon and Mr. 
Taylor, of Shrewsbury, came very closely. 
hind, ‘and there was really very little 
choose between the first three. 

For the smaller collections the first pri 
went to Mrs. Jenner, Wenvoe Castle, Cardi 
W. H. Myers, Esq., Bishops Waltham, bei 
a very close second. 

In all the classes for individual vegetable = 

competition was tremendously keen and th 
quality was excellent throughout. For ac 
lection of Onions Mrs. Jenner, of Cardi 
again proved victorious. Some of the sp 
mens of Ailsa Craig were enormous. Jor 
collection of salads the first prize was won by 
Viscount Hambledon, Henley-on-Thames 
for an attractive arrangement of Celery, 
Mustard and Cress, Torddtoes. “Cucumbers, 


The outstanding features of the fruit see 
tion were the magnificent exhibits arranged 
by leading nurserymen in’ a competition fo 
an exhibit. of fruit covering a space 30 feet 
6 feet. The first prize was easily won by Mr, 
J. C. Allgrove, Slough, for a really splendi¢ 
collection of Apples, Pears, Peaches, a 
Plums, garnished with fruiting sprays © 
Berberis. This well- arranged exhibit made 4 
very attractive collection, “the cotour of 
Apples being particularly bright. Char 
Ross, the wonderful ‘‘ picture Apple,’’ Ale 
ander, James Grieve, and the ever-popul 
Cox’s, arranged on beds of white wa 
looked almost _ irresistible, while some of 
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specimens of the Rev. W. Wilks weighed 
over 2 lbs. Pears in. variety, Plums, and 
Peaches were also included in this grand ex- 
hibit, all being as near perfection as one 
might wish. Other fine exhibits of a very 
similar character were shown by Messrs, 
R. C.. Notcutt, Woodbridge, and the Barn- 
ham Nurseries, Barnham, Sussex. 


_ Similar collections of smaller dimensions 
were shown by Messrs. Laxton, Bedford, and 
S. Spooner and Sons, Hounslow. For a col- 
lection of Apples on plates by amateurs the 
silver-gilt medal of the Fruiterers’ Company 
and 4,10 was won by Sir Charles Nall-Cain, 
‘Hatfield. The 24 plates of wonderful Apples 
in this exhibit included perfect Cox’s Pippin, 
Ellison’s Orange, the brilliant Rival, and 
even the old, misshapen purplish-red Mere de 
Menage. 
The winner in the class for dessert Apples 
was Mr. F. C. Stoop, Byfleet, whose exhibit 
included Cox’s Pippin, Ribston Pippin, 
Rival, and Ellison’s Orange. Needless to 
say, practically every exhibit included Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, which is still the universal 
favourite among dessert Apples. 


In the class for cooking varieties Capt. 
Drummond, Southampton, took the premier 
aonours. His Apples were all old varieties, 
such as Lane’s Prince Albert, Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch, and Stirling Castle, but so perfect 
/hat they could not be passed by. For dessert 
Pears Capt. Drummond again scored with 
(8 dishes of perfect beauties, all distinct 
varieties.. Louise Bonne of Jersey, Mar- 
yuerite Marillat, and Triomphe de Vienne 
ooked particularly tempting. Sir Chas. Nall- 
Sain ran him very closely. with a collection 
yf almost equal merit. . Capt. Drummond 
‘cored a further triumph with a splendid col- 
éction of fruit which included wonderful 
arapes, Peaches, Pears, Figs, Plums, Nec- 
atines, Apples, and a fine Melon... The 
ieveral fine collections entered in this particu- 
‘ar competition were exceptionally good and 
lvere indeed one of the most interesting fea- 
‘ures of the show. In the class for Plums the 
irst.prize went to Lady Mary Morrison, Tis- 
oury, who won several prizes for her various 
xhibits. The Plums were Coe’s Golden 
Yrop, Late Orange, and President, all of 
xtra fine size and quality. The first prize 
‘or Damsons was carried_off by Sir Charles 
Nall-Cain, that for Morello- Cherries by 
Viscount Hambledon, and for Figs by the 
don. Mrs. Lyttelton, Wittersham House, 
Xent, with a fine dish of Brown Turkey. 
‘The entries in the classes for Grapes were 
barticularly numerous and many excellent 
juality bunches were on view. For the large 
‘ollection of six varieties the Monro Cup went 
o Sir William Lawrence, Bt., Dorking, for 
nagnificent bunches of Appley Towers, Mus- 
vat of Alexandria, Prince of Wales, and other 
ine varieties. 

Packed boxes of Apples by market growers 
and a few nice exhibits of pot trees and 
special varieties from some of the leading 
aurserymen were other good features of an 
bxcellent show, and the Royal Horticultural 
Society is to be congratulated in bringing the 
tuit show back to Vincent Square, where 
he great gathering of gardeners present and 
he general consensus of opinion pronounced 
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feo unqualified success. 
th x 


ic Carrots, Beet, etc. 
Complete the storing of Carrots and Beet, 
‘lacing them in sand in a cool store. A few 
Parsnips and Turnips, Salsafy and Scor- 
/onera should also be placed in store for use 
n wet weather, when it is not advisable to be 
jreading upon land which is of a_ heavy 
iature. The main crops of these plants, 
lowever, may be either stored or left in the 
)pen. I prefer the latter method, as in this 
| way the roots retain their freshness. 
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FOSTER & 
PEARSON 


LTD. 
ESTABLISHED 1841, 







Please write for Estimates 
for durable Greenhouses, 
Boilers, &c., 


= NY ons 


BEESTON 
NOTTS 


THEY ARE THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
ALL HAND MADE. 
ARTISTIC FERN PANS 
AND BULB BOWLS 


State quantities and sizes required, and have 
“Carriage Paid” tenon or write for 
Price List—FREE. 


RICHARD SANKEY & SON, Ltd. 
Royal Potteries, Bulwell, Nottingham 


WIPE YOUR FEET, PLEASE! ! 


THE D.D. VESTIBULE MAT 


This combined mat and scraper enables 
every particle of dirt to be wiped off the 
sides as well as the soles of the boots. 
COMPLETE IN IRON FRAME, WITH SCRAPER AND 


FINEST QUALITY COIR MAT, USED IN THOUSANDS 
OF HOMES. GET IT IN YOURS. 


From all Ironmongers, or “direct from 
the Mtkers, carriage paid, 


The Non-Choker Heater Co., Ltd., 


Chapel Street, SALFORD ; ay 
annette ACE ,( 
















CLEARING LAND FOR BUILDING. 


Fruit Trees, Fruit Bushes, Raspberries, Honeysuckles, 
Strawberries, Privet, Shrubs, Avenue Trees, Herbs, Rambler, 
Bush and Standard Roses. Exceptionally well-grown, 
healthy stock. Send for-half-price catalogue—it will pay you. 


FRANK RICE, F.R.H.S. 


Arbury Nurseries, Cambridge. 
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Fruit Tree Banding 


A Remedy for Caterpillars 


When to use it 


Experience has proved that it is far cheaper 
to band the trees with Stictite in the Autumn 
and so prevent the eggs being laid, than to 
spray for the caterpillars in the Spring. 


The process of Fruit Tree Banding has 
proved its worth as a means of checking the 
depredations of the leaf-eating caterpillar. 

Winter Moth, one of the most harmful of all 
fruit pests, is responsible for the bulk of leaf- 
eating caterpillars. Rising from the soil early 
in October, or even September, the females, 
which are wingless, at once begin to crawl up 
the tree trunks to deposit their eggs. 


What to use 

By banding your trees with Stictite Tree 
Banding Compound now, however, you can 
check the activities of this and the allied pests, 
March and Mottled Umber Moths. 


1 lb. of Stictite will do 9 to 12 trees of about 
8 in. diameter. 


41b. 1/6 11b. 2/9 2 1b. 5/- 41b. 10/- 7 Ib. 17/6 
Larger quantities quoted for if required. 


Greaseproof Paper 
Length in yards 6 12 25 50 100 200 


“Stictite is much more reliable than the old Width 
fashioned grease. It requires only one appli- 312: 2 oe 3d. 6d, ac Ho 2/6 
cation and remains tacky all the time. It will Se ete 3 4 5d. 8d. 1/2 2/- 3/9 
not “run” or dry up after exposure and it Special Roll (44 in. by 350 yds.) ...  4/- 


withstands the rain. Postage extra, 


Write for interesting folder “ Safeguard the Fruit Crop.” 


Stictite is sold by Nurserymen, Seedsmen, Florists, Iron- 
mongers, Chemists, and Stores. If any difficulty, please 
write to Abol Limited, 11, Beltring, Paddock Wood, Kent. 


Cictite 


will safeguard 
your fruit crop 
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{Ys “tle 9 (3 wildiun ye 
Tenant's Fixture 

Our Buildings are 
well known for their 
Bubstantial con- 


struction; they are 
easy to erect, and 



























Deal. Great Reduc- 
tions. Carriage Paid. 


No better value 
can be offored 


Made in complete 
sections, roof in- fa 
cluded, and erected & 
before dispatch. sr 
¥x 6 £15 6 O Hee 
1/x 7 17 9 G fees 
1”x 8 19 0 O Eire 
14° x9! 0 Bees | 
xl 27 50 
Carriage paid. 
Only best timber }, 
used, and made by 
experts. 
Send for No. 3§ 
‘a 


Catalogue. = 
F. PRATTEN & CO., Lro., 
Wear Waterproof Steels 


Cost less than leather; wear 3 to 6 times as long 
and are lighter, easier, stronger. Eliminate repairs ; 
save pounds on your boot-bill and stop foot-troubles. 
Prevent Colds, Rheymatism, Corns, Bunions. Keep 


feet warm and dry 1n snow, 
SEVEN DAYS’ rain, mud, slush. Never 
FREE . 


change shape; fit fine and 
TRIAL. 





NOR 
near BATH 















feel easy, comfortable always 


Send for free 
book ‘The Sole 
of Steel’ with par- 
ticulars of Great 
ee z Seven Days’ Free 
ge ete 4 ‘4 Trial ‘Try-on’ offer. 

SL Send P.C. to-day. 


N. M. RUTHSTEIN, 42 Steeleries, Northampton 


OE _& MORRIS 


n 


| MONDAY, WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY at 


t 67 68. Cheapside. London, £.C.2. 
3856 


Write for Catalagues:- Phonecrel 





Made 
In 
Bix 
complete 
sections 
ready 
for ts 
erection ‘2 "ihn 
from y 
£1200 


Soundly constructed in sections of red deal; they are readily 
erected without skilled help; 2l-oz. glass cut to suit each 
opening. 


GARDEN FRAMES from 52/6 


PORTABLE ft 
BUILDINGS #f)! 


Tenant’s Fixture 


Made of well-sea- 
soned, planed, ton- 
gued, and grooved 
red deal. Easily = | 

erected. \ Fj 


Splendid Bargains. 


Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
of every description, post free. 


Established in Radstock 32 Years 








W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock, Somerset 


Frames from £1 12 6 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2. 
Sta eae ga Pe Se a a ag a See a 
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THOMSON’S 
MANURES aA 


Famous for 
Half a Century 
f UNRIVALLED FOR ALL 
GARDEN CROPS 


Sold by Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen everywhere. 


Sole Makers: 
WM. THOMSON & SONS 

SS LTp.,, 

CLOVENFORDS 















Heating Apparatus from £4 17 6 





HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


LARGEST STOCKS CHEAPEST RATES 


Apply for sizes or state requirements 


to 
JOHN & SONS, 
uw NEWTON “ito. 
20/3, CHARLES STREET, HATTON CARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C.1 


- Paying Rinks 
Ail about 

«= "STOURBRIDGE 

=2—. Greenhouse Boilers. 


==" No. 10, 


A tenant’s fixture 
— simple to dis- 
mantle and re=fix 








Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 


JeWWo ODI? Stourbridge 


The LOUCHBOROUCH 
BOILER 
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The-high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


Price Lists and Estimates for complete 
apparatus on application. 





MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUGHBOROUUH, Leicestershire 
London Office : 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 
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Large Coke is wasted in 
small boilers 





Halve your coke bill by 
using a 


“ SENTRY bse 
COKE CRUSHER” “ < 


which will break 35 lbs. of coke to 
the proper size for greenhouse or 
domestic boilers in fifteen minutes. 
Price 25/-, delivered free, from 
your Ironmonger or from 


WOOD,RUSSELL & Co. 
34, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W. 1. 


The 


EET-ALL” stove 52/6 
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A Complete Heating Apparatus fe 
Greenhouses up to 20 ft. x 10f 


Burns Anthracite, Coke or Cinders. 
. Moist Heat. No injurious fumes, 












Boilers, Heating Sets, Spar 
Parts, Pipes, Tanks, Radiator 


etc., of every description ~~ 
and for all purposes, 


Estimates and Catalogues free. 


State size of house and whether Boil) 
only or complete apparatus is require 


12 HOURS STOVESYNDIGATE, Ltt 


Central and Domestic Boiler W orks, 
2658p, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W 


WILLMOTT 


Rival Plant Stake 


(Patented No. 183779.) 


As used in Royal Botanic 
Gardens. For all plants. 


WILL NOT ROT, 
OUT, OR BRE 


H. J. CREENWOOD, F.R.H.S., Proprietor 
Bracknell, BERKS. 
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MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR 


SMALL GREENHOUSE NOW Bi 
and instal a “Horse Shoe” with A 













LHe Pipes. It is the best for heat 
2Yy maintenance after hours of 
4h. inattention, and burns least 
as possible fuel—Gardeners say 
iy so, and they ought to know. 
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HESE useful flowersehave seldom had a 
season that suits them so well as the pre- 
tk sent one, and rarely have the plants 
grown and blossomed so satisfactorily. The 
‘roots have not onee suffered from drought. 
\There was no check from the time the plants 
Were put into the open ground till the flower- 
ing period. In my own case I may have been 
helped i in no small way by being able to have 
a plantation quite in the open—that is, with 
‘trees, or indeed hedges, to impede light 
and air, ‘and in consequence growth has been 
sxceptionally short and sturdy. 
) Under such conditions one has noticed there 
|Sno great gain in being in a hurry in spring 
for i in this instance the cuttings, in the Grae 
place, were not handled till well on in April. 
They rooted quickly in a cool greenhouse, 
were put into permanent quarters while the 
olants were quite small, and, as remarked, 
se started growing without any drawback 
hrough the favourable weather at the time. 
Now that the harvest of bloom is being 
ithered a good opportunity comes to note 
he varieties “which please the most. In this 
ter one tries to keep well to date, and yet 
doing so a considerable ‘number of fresh 
orts. fail when tested with the 
setter tried ones. 
First come Polly and its forms, 
olden Polly and Crimson. Polly. 
‘Che type is bronze or amber- yellow. 
yese are not only the earliest in 
m, but for dwarf, bushy habit, 
‘een of flowering, as well as 
quality for cutting so early 
She end of August, have a place 
Beiemaselves. If we could get a 
white, also a pink of similar 
vnerit, then a set would be in exist- 
‘nce with nothing more to want. 
losely following in the matter of 
of flowering is Goacher’s 
nson. Another of the colour 
med, Mrs. W. Sydenham, runs 
close and has perhaps the 
ger stalk. A form of the first 
med called Bronze Goacher is 
te one of the best of all early 
fysanthemums. Mrs. J. Field- 
as well as Golden Goacher, are 
variations, but these are 
ardly wanted, At least they are 
so distinct in colouring as the 










































nicest early pink is Norman- 
and this leaves little to be de- 
| except that the flowers would 
welcomed a couple of weeks 
they come. Whites are 





an every-day kind of way, 


Roi des Blancs, a trifle rough-looking, and 
September White, somewhat tender in pass- 
ing through bad weather. That is to say, it 
were better protected. Dick Barnes (ruby- 
red) gives its blooms early, too; so does Har- 
vester, which I regard as the best of more 
recent introduction. This yellow with bronze 
suffusions has a first-rate habit of growth, in 
fact ideal. Possibly if-one grew a variety 
known, as September Glory the two would be 
found similar, and a more yellow form is 
listed at times as Goldfinder. ; 

Following in order of time of flowering is 
Framfield Early White, and this, when grown 
well, is not equalled. There is a light yellow 
form of this kind also much admired. Cran- 
field Yellow pleases if, indeed, the colour is 
less brilliant than that found in Golden Polly. 
The first named is well adapted for disbud- 
ding—severely thinning the bloom buds, but 
this mode is hardly thought of in these re- 
marks about varieties. | am treating them in 
as it were. 

A trifle later still is Almirante, of chestnut- 
crimson colour. This is a really splendid 
variety—a type in itself. Red Almirante is a 
variation in colouring and so also is Golden 
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: Outdoor Chrysanthemums 


Almirante, this forming a fine set. In the 

matter of time of flowering with these comes 
Candida, or, to give it “the more popular 
name, Sanctity, a superb white and most 
popular. Lichfield Purple would please any- 
one liking such colour. In the endeavour to 
get a really good pink that shall be early, 
one is pleased with both Pearl and Freda, 
somewhat recent kinds. Miss B. Miller 
(yellow) and Wells’ Scarlet (terra-cotta shade), 
noted at Wisley last year, are a pair that one 
would add to the choicest collection. Any- 
thing about the flowers of early varieties 
would be incomplete without reference to an 
ancient set of sorts known as the Masse 
family. I grow them, but they are second- 
rate in comparison to the varieties named, 
although the more hardy. For cottage gar- 
dens, for mixed borders and the like, these are 
still ‘useful, as they grow and flower under 
conditions that would mean failure in the 
case of others. Ralph Curtis, Horace Martin, 
and Crimson Marie Masse are the three one 
would select from about half-a-dozen. All the 


names above are of sorts bearing double 
flowers. The list is by no means exhaustive. 
I grow many other varieties, yet there is 


something about them not liked— 
a host of them in fact not deemed 








Yuccas in a West Surrey garden 


good enough to be termed first- 


class. (GAS. 
Notes of the Week 
Yuccas 


HE summer season of 1924 

has been unusually favourable 

for the flowering of Yuccas. 
There is often a disappointment 
with the larger kinds, such as Y. 
gloriosa and Y. recurva, because 
they are apt to throw up their 
flower - stems in October and 
November, when in our climate 
they cannot possibly come to per- 
fection. But in the recent summer 
the great spikes appeared in July 
and were a fine sight during the 
later weeks of that “month and the 


earlier half of August. But the 
lower growing Y. filamentosa is 
always faithful to its blooming 


time in early August. Its great 
spikes of bloom area little more 
open in character than those of the 
larger kinds (they are those nearer 
in the picture), but though the 
plant is so much smaller they are 
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nearly as much in height and are more in 
width than those of their larger relatives. It 
should be remembered that Yuecas are best 
seen at night, for it is only a good hour or 
two after sundown and onwards that. the 
blooms are widely opened and fully displayed. 
Ge 

The Dutch bulb waste 

We lately saw in a London garden the fresh 
green leaves being wrung off a number of 
Tulips, and wondered how long this foolish 
waste would last.. We have a few weeks’ 
‘‘ blaze ”’ of bulbs and all is past ; the roots in 
the parks and many other London gardens 
are thrown away, and people are so ignorant 
or impatient that they will not allow the bulbs 
to ripen their leaves to secure them for 
another year. One of the reasons, we pre- 
sume, for this never-ending waste of Dutch 
bulbs is the idea that the Duteh grow them 
better than ourselves. This is not true. If 
people take equal care of their bulbs they will 
grow them just as well as the Dutch. We 
have seen Narcissi and Tulips in market gar- 
dens in the west end of London this year even 
better grown than Dutch bulbs are. If people 
have not the patience to. allow the Tulip or 
the Hyacinth to mature their leaves the best 
plan would be not to grow them at all. It is 
simply brutal for a gardener to go round 
Tulip beds and pull the leaves off as soon as 
some passing storm spoils the flowers for a 
time. No Tulip bulbs purchased for a good 
garden need ever be lost, and by care and cul- 
ture they could be increased, and might be 
given away if one did not want them at home. 
The permanent good of a garden demands a 
quite different system from this, which fits in 
well with the wasteful bedding system. All 
expenditure should go for permanent things. 
There is no reason why we should give up the 
culture of bulbs because we object to the pre- 
sent wasteful way. We have often seen bulbs 
of Hyacinths and Tulips thoroughly well 
kept, and, instead of destroying the leaves, 
good annual or half-hardy flowers are put 
carefully among them as soon as the bloom is 
over. The leaves of the Tulips when matur- 
ing would do no harm whatever to these, and 
if people had, as they ought to have, patience 
for the leaves to ripen, they might, as the 
half-hardy and annual plants were growing 
up, pull away the ripened leaves of the bulbs. 
It is quite simple. A. G. 


Cornus Bretschneidert 

This is a much-neglected shrub which at 
the present time excels all others of the 
genus in point of beauty. With the crimson- 
ing of the leaves appear corymbs of fruit 
3 inches to 4 inches across, white at first, 
changing to red, and ultimately deep blue. 
A few plants grouped itogether provide an 
effective landmark during the latter end of 
August and September. Its bark has the 
familiar red colouring of other species, but in 
a less degree than in C. alba, which is 
grown generally for its winter effect alone, 
whereas this Chinese shrub is valuable for its 
richly-coloured leaves and fruits. It-1is <a 
shrtib which flourishes in almost any soil, and 
cuttings inserted during the autumn and 
winter in sandy soil provide an easy means of 
increase. Ee Ma 


Potentilla Farreri 

This charming Cinquefoil is a fine addition 
to our flowering shrubs. A bush of it sent 
by a friend in Cheshire a few years ago was 
smothered with bright golden-yellow flowers 
in early June. The Fern-like foliage en- 
hances its beauty, and the elegant, flower- 
laden growths are all one could desire. It is 
a native of Tibet, and where small, graceful 
shrubs are desired for rock gardens this 
pretty subject should certainly find a place. 


M. G. M. 
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Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts ' 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Parks in Vienna 

Commenting on the letter on ‘* Parks in 
Vienna’? in issue September 27th, page 587, 
to a septuagenarian friend, she said that 
about 20 years ago she went to a lecture on 
‘“ Parks,” when the histories of London, 
Paris, Berlin, and other parks was given. 
Vienna was particularly mentioned as being 
the most favoured city, and the reason given 


was that when the city began to spread be-- 


yond the walls the old walls were taken 
down and gardens and parks Jaid out on the 
sites where they had been. How wise they 
were your correspondent sees now. 
Worcester. Mrs. A. B. DAvIDsoNn. 


Double-flowered Eucryphia pinnatifolia 

I have several plants of Eucryphia pinnati- 
folia here (north of Inverness) all doing well 
and blossoming. One has singularly beauti- 
ful double blossoms; all the others are single. 
Is the former form rare ? 
tioned. 4 BS ba Be 

[A semi-double flowered form of Eucryphia 
pinnatifolia is by no means uncommon. Seed- 
lings of the type plant often show a tendency 
to produce double flowers, but in our opinion 
the single flowers are the more beautiful.— 
Ep. ] 

Eucryphias in Scotland 

Judging from the recent articles on the 
Eucryphias, inspired by the appearance of By 
Nymansay, fresh interest in these grand 
shrubs or trees, as one would prefer to call 
them, is being taken. I believe I have already 
referred to E. pinnatifolia and E. cordifolia 
in gardens in south-west Scotland, but 
the reference to the former in the Midlands 
(pp. 608-9), and the remark on_ the former 
page that E. cordifolia is ‘* just on the tender 
side,’’ induce me to speak of the behaviour of 
these noble subjects in south-west Scotland 
near the sea. I have known E. pinnatifolia 
in the garden of Mrs. Robinson-Douglas, of 
Orchardton, Castle-Douglas, Kirkcudbright- 
shire, where it was planted by- the late Mr. 
Robinson-Douglas, for I should say 30 years 
or more. I had the pleasure of seeing it 
again this year, and it is as healthy as ever, 
and is now some 15 feet or more high. It is 
planted in the open beside a group of other 
choice small trees and shrubs and is a most 
exquisite thing when in flower. There are 
specimens of E. pinnatifolia in other parts of 
Galloway and in Ayrshire, and Sir “Herbert 
Maxwell grows it admirably at Monreith, 
where there is also a grand plant of E. cordi- 
folia in a border and not against.a wall. At 
Monreith, E. cordifolia is hardy and flowers 
well also. I hope the prominence you have 
given to the Eucryphias and these few notes 
may induce many more to attempt this ex- 
quisite subject in colder districts. 

S. ARNOTT. 


The Dahlia in America 


I have often wondered of late years at the 
extraordinary popularity of the Dahlia and 
the Paony in the United States. These two 
flowers, whatever may be their charm in the 
garden, are certainly a long way behind 
many others for indoor decoration. There 


are few flowers here that fall to pieces and 


litter up the room in which they are placed 
like the two mentioned. 

In the garden the ‘Pzony is only short- 
lived. The Dahlia is little better, especially 

Wieland Canton 4 ‘ 

if, as I have known it to be the case, we get 
a sharp early frost somewhere in the ‘be- 
ginning of September. 


-July, August, September, October, Novem 


‘you think of another flower that will do a 


I never see it men-__ 


Sy ah 


SV Oetober 18, 






















































There appears to be some justification for 
the American. appreciation of the Dahlia, 
which is explained by an extract from a 
speech by the President of an American 
Society recorded in the Bulletin of the 
Dahlia ‘Society of California just to hand. — 

This is what he says:—‘‘ Of all the 
flowers that adorn our gardens there are non 
that will give so much wealth of bloom fo 
so long a period as the Dahlia. Planted ii 
March the Dahlia will begin to bloom eark 
in June and will continue to bloom through 


ber, and even December—seven months. Cat 


well??? Oh! happy Californian! If — 
were to plant Dahlias in March and exp 
to see them in bloom in December we sho 
be disappointed, and find it difficult to ans 
the riddle. C:.H; Pa 


Growiny Shallots from seed 


I have grown (this year) a fairly large. 
of Shallots from seed, and am well satisfi 
as the bulbs grow larger, are of a bet 
shape, and, so far, have not been attac 
by the maggot. I was rather late in sow 
the seed, and, consequently, at the time fé 
holding our annual show on July roth, th 
plants were in full growth and about the 
same in size as the ordinary Shallots, ‘bu 
much better in shape, and so much 
sembled the spring-sown Onions that th 
judges frankly admitted they had mista 
them for Onions and disqualified them in th 
class for Shallots. As I hope to raise mor 
this vear and, if successful, to again exhibi 
I should like to be favoured with the opin 
of readers on the subject of disqualifyin, 
Shallots from seed. .W. E, Essex. # 

[The point raised by our correspondent ap 
pears simple, but actually theré is much m@ 
in it than meets the eye. The Jersey Shalle 
(the Russian Shallot is now confused wit 
this, though it is very probable that it wa 
distinct originally), now most popular for ex 
hibition by reason of its handsomeness @ 
appearance and size, is stated definitely 
the English edition of ‘‘ The Vegetable Gat 
den’? not to be a true ‘Shallot. It flower 
and produces seed fairly regularly, which th 
true Shallot will not do. Therefore it ma 
be presumed that judges could disqualify a 
exhibit of the Jersey or Russian Shall 
irrespective of whether the produce had b 
grown from ‘‘cloves’’ or seed. The t 
Shallot (Allium ascalonicum) forms per 
clusters of ‘‘ cloves ’’ under good culture, 
is immeasurably superior to the Jersey 
Russian for practical utility, in contradi 
tinction to mere show purposes, because it 
of better flavour and is ideal for picklin; 
The Royal Horticultural Society, in “ R 
for Judging,” rightly differentiates betwe 
the old cluster species (A. ascalonicum) af 
the large Russian or red (an Allium Cep 
hvbrid), and ranks the former as the bett 








.' 


of the two. It advises judging on the folloy 
ing basis of marks:—Cluster Shallot 
Uniformity of cluster, 2; uniformity ‘ 


“ cloves,’ 13; size and firmness, 1; total, 
Russian or red: Size and firmness, 1; shaj 
and brightness, 2; total, 3. This is one 
the few instances where exhibitions might! 
indicted for doing disservice to housewives ! 
fostering the increased culture of the large 
but economically less useful, to the excl 
of the-smaller, yet economically more usel 
plant; it is doubtful, however, whether a 
viction would follow. It may be noted th 
the bulk of Shallots which reach our marke 
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Bye Bee hybrid and not the true 
species. Readers are invited prisily to state 
their opinions in these pages. A paragraph 
on the culture of Shallots from seed will be 


Cauliflowers 


of Are we not on the wrong tack in respect of 
| Cauliflowers for autumn use? The modern 
} tendency appears to be in favour of large 
}heads, which are produced by plants of great 
F tature and with coarse foliage. Even 
utumn Giant is not free from this failing, 
cially in a season such as this. The 
veads are irregular, prone to split, and not 
| very Bile iit Colour. Strains, of course, differ, 
me being better (perhaps ‘* truer ’? were the 
etter word), and, one would think, were 
eed growers to exercise a little more care, 
might have autumn Cauliflowers- of a 
guality superior to that with which, ap- 
arently, we must be content. 

_A ScoTrisH GARDENER. 


Oxalis lobata 


I am pleased to see the mention of Oxalis 
bata by Mr. C. M. Prichard in GARDENING 
LLUSTRATED of October 4th.(p. 603). I can 
Gacrn what he says regarding its beauty 
and value as a late autumn-flowering rock 
ant. It seems quite hardy in Scotland, as 
have reports of it from various districts and 
ave found it hardy myself. It is a valuable 
asset to the rock garden in October and in 
pila seasons may even bloom into November, 
although the sun it requires to open its flowers 
= not ‘often available then. S. ARNOTT. 


vaint Pelargoniums of days gone by 


| I should like to ask how many grow to-day 
some of the curious Pelargoniums that were 
‘much sought after when they came out as 
Haisyelties years ago? I allude to such kinds 
as Double New Life, Black Vesuvius, Fire 
ragon, and the subsequent Cactus types of 
salmon and shell-pink colours. These Cactus- 
flowered types, as well as New Life, make 
most | effective button-hole flowers, lasting 
several days. When I was in Cornwall this 
er on holiday I came across a huge bush of 
‘New Life planted outside, and which looked 
; to me as if it had stood outside several years. 


AyTcH PEA. 


The garden store 


“Now would appear to be a good time to 
sue a friendly and seasonable reminder to 
den-lovers in regard to “ stocking their 
der” (so to speak). By that expression 
eant laying in a good stock of potting 
erials, clean flower- pots, fertilisers, in- 
icides, lime, soot, sand, grit, and such 
ficial manures as may be “thought neces- 
How many of us take up our 


and read rene Weccliceess ariiGeial 
ures, Woburn Wash, Bordeaux Mixture, 
able composts for various plants or bulbs, 
‘so forth, yet forget (or ent) to lay ina 
re of the requisite materials for following 
the hints given us in our horticultural 
er? The *“* garden store’? should nor- 
ally and at all times contain a good stock 
these things, ready to hand whenever re- 
‘ired, but how many gardens are there 
re no such store exists? To put it 
ther way—the ‘‘ garden store”’ of a good 
dener may well be likened to a doctor’s 
“surgery,” where he habitually keeps an 
. a stock of alt such drugs as he may 
Just so, the suc 
ful Be tlener thas in his ‘ garden store’ 
| the eee sais necessary i: making up the 
also all sprays, 
fertilisers, 


garden ? 
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each season of the year. Now is a good 
time to think about replenishing our stores 
for the autumn and winter seasons. 


E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Spring gardening from an artistic point 
of view 

At this time of year, when so many people 
are conning bulb lists and racking their 
brains for some new combination of spring 
plants and bulbs with which to outline their 
shrubberies and fill the earthy vacancies, may 
I be allowed to plead for greater simplicity 
and more effect—real pictures in our gardens 
and fewer advertisements of ‘ Blobby’s”’ 
bulbs? It is curious how hardly the habit of 
spring bedding dies, with its elaborate 
schemes of creeping groundwork, upstanding 
‘“ dots,’ and serried rows. Even those who 
no longer tolerate the variegated horrors, the 
Lobelia and Geranium alliance of 40 years 
ago, pride themselves on fencing their Clara 
Butts with Forget-me-nots and “dotting their 
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will seed themselves and give a wealth cf 
bloom but will require renewal after two or 


three years, as they soon revert to the old 
single flower). These should melt into a 
tender pink mist of London Pride. Groups of 


palest rose Tulips may rise amongst the 
Daisies. Then, where the Laburnums are 
grouped, clear away the stuffy unde rgrowth 
of evergreen and let the graceful trunks rise 
from ‘olden drifts of. common yellow 
Alyssum ; it will soon cover the ground closely 
and spread till it loses itself in a pale sea of 
Forget-me-not. Plant naturally here and 
there yellow Daffodils and bronze Tulips if 
you will. Further along, where the choicer 


Pzonies raise their delicate-tinted leaves, 
plant Pheasant-eye Narcissus, and tawny 
Tulips. And I must beg for just one more. 


Do you know the glory at sunset of magenta 
Honesty beneath the redder Lilacs, with pale 
Primroses drifting beyond and  Bluebells 
clumped together as a feature in the fore- 
ground? Do without so many Wallflowers, 
but if you must have them spare them the in- 


The Japanese Crab (Pyrus floribunda) in spring 


blood-red Wallflowers with Daffodils. There 
are spring gardens which remind me of the 
intermingling of colours, the checks and 
crosses and dots, elaborated into unutterable 
mats, which our children bring home from 
the kindergarten. Why must the fairy 
flowers of March and April be raised in 
squares and circles and. oblongs, and be 
matched and harmonised and contrasted like 
so much millinery in band-boxes to be offered 
up by the dozen, and only considered satis- 
factory when they outdo those in the next 
We are asked to admire ‘* wonder- 
ful bulbs, not one has failed.’? We would 
welcome a few blanks in those ranks of self- 
conscious blooms. Do let us make pictures 


which will linger in the memory and satisfy 
from their sheer beauty. Here are two or 
three suggestions. If we have sloping 


ground with shrubs at the back, and some 
Pawns Pissardi and red-flowering Thorns 
amongst them, so much the Better, Plant 
the foregoing with some dozen or more com- 
mon red. Ponies. Spread a carpet below of 
little old-fashioned, double-red «Daisies (they 


glorious dotting of bulbs and let them come 
down to the grey flagged path withcut 
hindrance of Poly: anthus and without the 
cramping, foolish border of Forget-me-nots. 
And, oh! do discard that awful Grass 
“verge.” M. M. W. 


Japanese Crab (Pyrus floribunda) 
EAN, in his immortal work on trees and 
shrubs, refers to Pyrus floribunda as fol- 
lows :—‘‘ Introduced from Japan about 
1862, and perhaps the most beautiful of all 


Crabs in flower. It blossoms towards the end 
of April, producing then an amazing pro- 


fusion of, flowers, each branch a garland.”’ 
In these few but well-chosen words reference 
is made to one of the most beautiful-of all 
hardy flowering trees or shrubs. Pyrus flori- 


bunda flowers well early in life, compara- 
tively young shrubs or trees carrying a pro- 


fusion of flowers. It is seen at its best when 
the flowers are half expanded, the pale pink 
contrasting with the rich rosy-red of the other 
half still in bud. 


The tree illustrated is that of the variety 
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atrosanguinea, the flowers being of richer 
rose than the type. It is growing in Mr. 
Philpott’s spring -garden at Groombridge, 
near the borders of Kent and Sussex. 

Ge-T Ke 


National Sweet Pea Society 


There has ‘been’ recently considerable 
criticism of the management of the affairs of 
this Society, and especially of the findings of 
the commandingly important Floral Com- 
mittee. During the past two months I have 
been informed repeatedly, personally and in 
correspondence, by both trade and amateur 
members that unless steps were taken 
promptly the Society, which it was my privi- 
lege to assist in its earliest days as Honorary 
Secret tary and Chairman of Committees, 
would fall into decay. To test the accuracy 
of the statements and to ascertain the general 
feeling in respect of the best methods of re- 
form, I sent letters to 17 amateur and 11 
trade members, of whom 13 amateur and 11 
trade members replied. There was complete 
unanimity in favour of changes and many 
very valuable suggestions were made. I 
therefore convened a meeting for the 2nd ult., 
when the whole subject was threshed out 
thoroughly, and it was decided to limit re- 
form proposals for the present to Floral Com- 
mittee Rules 10, 15, 16, and 21. I have 
given notice to the Secretary, therefore, that 
I shall move the following alterations at the 
annual general meeting :— 


Rule 1to.—The wording of the present 
Rule is as follows :—The Floral Com- 
mittee of the National Sweet Pea 
Society shall consist of nine (9) mem- 
bers of the Society, irrespective of 
whether they be traders or amateurs. 


If my proposition, whose sole object is to 


secure an absolutely disinterested -constitu- 
tion, is carried, the amended rule will be as 
follows :— 


The Floral Committee of the National 
Sweet Pea Society shall consist of nine 
(9) members of the Society, who shall 
not be interested in the sale of Sweet 
Pea seeds or Sweet Pea plants. No 
member of the Floral Committee shall 
have a variety at the Trials. 

Rule 15.—Delete the words ‘“‘ or Secre- 
tary’’ in the last line. 

Rule 16.—Delete the words 
Secretary ’’ in the third line. 

Rule 21.—\Delete the second sentence. 





“or the 


The fact that many prominent raisers have 
now ceased to send novelties to the Trials 
causes the gravest concern. It reflects on 
the prestige of the Society, and automatically 
lessens the importance of the awards given 
and the classification list. It is the firm be- 
lief of the trade and amateur members who 
framed the above alterations in the rules 
that all raisers will send their novelties to the 
Trials again if they are to be judged by 
financially disinterested, expert amateurs. 
The steps which I have taken will ensure 
discussion at the annual meeting, and I hope 
that all those members who have the welfare 
of the Society closely at heart will attend to 
participate in it. Horace J. Wricur. 

Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Montbretia Star of the East 


A good number of new Montbretias has 
been introduced since Star-of the East made 
its appearance, but this variety still remains 
one of the best. It is a magnificent Mont- 
bretia, with large, bold, open flowers of bright 
orange-yellow. Some of the newer Mont- 
bretias do not stand our winters in every dis- 
trict, or even in some individual gardens in 
certain places, but Star of the East is 


apparently one of the most enduring of these 


noble flowers. S. ARNOTT, 
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Tricolor Pelargoniums 

On page 607 of your issue of October 4th, 
‘“W. McG.” asks if anyone still grows Mrs. 
Pollock in the flower garden. It might 
interest him to know that for the past 32 
years I have regularly put out some plants of 
this variety. I take my plants up sufficient 
for stock each autumn, pot up, and keep in 
the greenhouse. Then in the spring I take 
cuttings for bedding-out late in May or early 
June, after Wallflowers etc., are over. Be- 
sides Mrs. Pollock I grow Lass 0’ Gowrie, a 
pretty silver tricolor, in the same way. Years 
ago I had many others, such as Star of India 
and Harry Cox in gold, and Eva Fish in 
silver, but I kept to Mrs. Pollock and Lass 0’ 
Gowrie as the best in each section. 

AytcH PEA. 


Pelargonium Mrs. Pollock 


I was much interested in the note on. the 
above by ‘‘ W. McG.’’ in GaRDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED of October 4th, page 607. I have not 
grown Mrs. Pollock for a number of years 
now, but there are still a few cultivated in 
this district. 

I can well remember the great esteem in 
which this and the other tricolor, bicolor, and 
other variegated-leaved Pelargoniums were 
held 40 to 50 years ago in the south of Scot- 
land. At one time my father had a collection 
of some 40 varieties, of which I can only re- 
call the following :—Mrs. John Laing, Mrs. 


Pollock, Lass 0’ Gowrie, Black Douglas, 
Marshal McMahon, Rabbie Burns, Happy 
Thought, Freak of Nature, Italia Unity, 


Crystal Palace Gem, Golden Harry Hieover, 
Bijous argenteum, Manglesi, and Cloth of 
Gold. Of these I have only Mrs. John Laing 
and Freak of Nature, although recently I was 
given a silver variegated variety with very 
good semi-double scarlet flowers. Jt was 
labeled Mrs. Beckwith. I wonder if this is 
the same variety mentioned by ‘‘ W. MeG.’’? 
With the exception of Happy Thought all 
these variegated forms were somewhat diffi- 
cult to manage. 
habit of damping off in autumn, the cuttings 
being, as a rule, very soft. The bulk of the 
tricolors and bronzes was so tender that they 
could only be successfully cultivated under 
glass, a cold frame in a sunny position being 
very suitable for the purpose during the 
summer and early autumn months. Mrs. 
John Laing was the most beautiful of all the 
tricolors, its bright pink zone making it more 
brilliant than even Mrs. Pollock. It is still 
greatly admired by many visitors. It only- 
gives its most brilliant colouring when half 
starved. C. BLAirR. 


Preston Gardens, Linlithgow. 


Tobacco growing in England 


Referring to Mr. D. W. Murray’s letter on 
Tobacco culture in this week’s issue of your 
journal, and your remarks thereon, I am in- 
clined to agree with you that Tobacco grow- 
ing in this country is not likely to be very suc- 
cessful. 

I admit that under favourable conditions of 
soil and climate the Tobacco plants will do 
fairly well. I have grown them myself, but 
in my opinion the most difficult part of the 
whole business is the curing. I must confess 
that I do not know the best way to set about 
this important process, but the method of 
treating small quantities of leaf, recom- 
mended me by an American friend, was not 
attended, with sufficient success to encourage 
me to further efforts. - 

The advice given was to dry the leaves on 


trays in the open air, or, should the autumn — 


prove wet, in an airy attic, subsequently 
finishing them before a good. fire. The dry, 
brittle leaves were then to be steamed over 
a copper of boiling water, and when limp and 


each year. 


They had a most provoking | 


one not to be taken too seriously. 


\e 
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pliable to be rolled up tightly into bund!es ant 
stored for three months before use. 

Whether this advice, or the way in which I 
carried it out, was at fault I know not, suffice 
to say, however, that the Tobacco was un. 
smokeable. F 

In conclusion, I would remind readers who 
dream of abundant supplies of the “‘ weed * 
at an insignificant cost that many years ago 
one of our greatest seed firms—Messrs, 
James Carter and Co., of Raynes Park—con- 
dueted some very thorough and painstaking 
experiments in Tobacco culture, and -the fact 
that they found it impracticable ‘should be suf- 
ficient to prevent the building up of too many 
false hopes. Dup.ey G. S. Hook. 


The Marsh Gentian (Gentiana Pneu- 
monanthe) in Cheshire a 


With reference to the note on p. 619 from 
“MM. R.,’’ the Marsh Gentian has been known 
as a Cheshire plant for well over a century, 


‘but is much less common now than formerly. 


There were some half-dozen stations for it in 
the Wirral Peninsula, and about the same 
number in other parts of the county. IT 
gathered it about 30 years ago on Thurstas- 
ton Moss, where it was then frequent. Build 
ing and draining have accounted for its dis: 
appearance from some of its former habitats. 

A. H. Wottey-Dop.— 





Solanum jasminoides 


3 
With reference to the note by ‘‘ E. M.”’ on 
page 605 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of Octo- 
ber 4th, 1924, your correspondent may be 
interested to know that this plant is grown 
in this neighbourhood as a climber for cover- 
ing house cya lls as is also the var iety S. i 
floribundum. Of the two species S. j. flor 
bundum seems to be the better for this pur 
pose. S. jasminoides grows so luxuriantly 
round here (Cornwall) t that it needs plentiful 
thinning and pruning round about February 
It is aiso inclined to become mathd 
‘“ leggy ’’ and bare at the base, if one ma 
judge from soine of the specimens. 
. ES A. Spaeal 


The Geranium fetish — 


Like your correspondent «“‘ W.- B> S.¥§ 
whose article on the above subject appears on 
pages 611-612 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
October 4th, 1924, I read with Seal 


” 
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‘“ Beta’s’’ outburst on the same subject pub 
lished in your issue of September 2oth. 
amazed, but, passed ‘‘ Beta’s ”’ 


Icw 
‘article over. 
Everyon 
of course, is entitled to hold this or her o 
views in regard to growing or not growin 
certain plants, but surely few real garde 
lovers can sympathise or agree wil 
‘‘ Beta’s ’’ desire to eliminate the brillian 
Pelargonium altogether from the flower gar, 
den .and confine it to the greenhouse. I f0) 
one should never consider a garden quit, 
compile without its Pelargoniums of so | 

















in’ support of the views so ably expressed 1 b 
““W. B.S.’ It seems to me that one migh 
just as reasonably write of a Forget-me-no 
fetish, or a Wallflower, Viola, Dahlia, or an} 
other fetish, as talk of the Pelargoni aa 
fetish. Lots of old-fashioned flowers, grow 
‘“in the time of our Victorian grandfathers a 
are still desirable, if not actually indispensabk| 


in our present-day gardens. Take, fi 
example, Primroses, — Daffodils, | Swé 
Williams, Lavender, Rosemary, Viol 


gracilis, and Forget-me- -nots, to mention bi 
a few of the commoner plants that come t} 
mind at the moment. Most readers will, 
think, agree with ‘“‘ W. B. S.,”? and still & 
tain the Pelargonium as an outdoor summs 
plant, highly desirable in the right enviro' 
ment. » E, A. SAUNDERS¢ | 
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The Zonal Pelargonium 


N accommodating plant is this. Plants 
f{\ can be made to blossom at any period of 
4 & the year, but I will deal with the cultural 
items that go to a display of flowers in winter, 
a season when the rich colour of the 
flowers is most appreciated. One thing to 
tr ote in the case of the Pelargonium is ifs 
“When cultivating in pots the growth and 
flowering cannet go on _ satisfactorily 
wether. We must allow a period for con- 
eentrating on the former, so that the latter 
shall in turn be well developed. This really 
s what is meant by good flowers in the depth 
ie winter. 
| I should prefer young plants rooted from 
this spring and at the present time 
-in small pots, and failing these I would pur- 
|) ehase such, not necessarily established-ones, 
but those that one could pot on. The former 
ill go into the pots in which they are to 
jloom. In potting I regard a comparatively 
| small pot as a chief detail. One of-the 5-inch 
\Scharacter, with the soil made firm, will aid 
i the pr oduction of a better piant than a bigger 
pot and the soil put in loosely. The latter 
“favours gross, leafy growth. Use potting soil 
lat a simple nature—just plain rotted turf or 
: and I would scatter a little bone-meal 
} nto it as the turves are being pulled to pieces. 
Place one piece of crock over the hole of pot 
) for drainage and then the more fibrous of the 
am, and, as remarked, finish the whole in a 
irm manner. 


~ It may be noted that the Pelargonium re- 
| quires but little moisture at the roots when 
the days are dull; hot sunshine compels atten- 
ion, and the pots being small there should be 
lo neglect. Pick off all flower-buds in 
their infancy throughout the summer. The 
doint of any branch “that gets beyond its neigh- 
ours in length may be removed, as a bushy 
fant is what is aimed at. The winter, or 
lowering quarters may be in a light, airy 
eenhouse, airy in the sense that ample ven- 





-useless for anyone who lives where fogs 
amon; as well as yeNere the sap iss air 


The heyday of the Zonal elec ontan in 
inter was the time when the late Mr. H. 
annell paid such great attention to it. With 
inches of snow outside, the glasshouses. at 
Swanley in those days were ablaze with 
loom. That fine old florist was wont to 
asure the individual pips of the trusses of 
om with half-a-crown, and in some in- 
ances fivé-shilling pieces, so finely developed 
re they ; and frequenters of the London ex- 
ibitions towards the end of the last century 
ed to remark the wonderful groups of cut 
om he presented. — Attempts have from 
ne to time been made by other trade 
owers since, but somehow neither the excel- 
ce of the Swanley samples has been 
iched nor has the manner of their arrange- 
t been equalled. 

When the flower trusses are growing a 
reat deal of help can be given by the regular 
e of some stimulant. I say regular use, be- 
se it is well that weak applications go 
th each watering as opposed to ‘intervals 
trong doses. Sulphate of ammonia, not 
‘ond the quantity of 3 0z. toa gallon of 
ter, will be found as good as anything that 
be obtained, and failing it the clear ‘Tiquid 


_can, however, commend the practice of 
sing one’s own by sowing a little seed each 
ing and perpetuating those sorts of merit. 
lis is easy. Just allow a few plants to give 
by not removing the flowers when past 
epee, and keep these in a warm part of 
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he atmosphere dry in damp times. So. 
sitive are the blooms to this that it is next 


~~ 
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Dielytra spectabilis is very beautiful 
when forced in spring 


Roots should be potted up now 


the greenhouse. Insects will do the neces- 
sary work of distributing pollen, and there 
should never be a want of variation in the 
shades of colour from the seedlings. I find, 
too, that there is little difference in varieties 
in this. One that is good in summer is equally 
fine in winter. ° That all depends on the way a 
sort is grown. Anyone desirous of an in- 
teresting hobby in the plant line might well 
take up the subject being noticed, as quite 
ordinary attention suffices in cultural require- 
ments. HS: 


The Bleeding Heart (Dielytra 
(Dicentra) spectabilis) under glass 


HE Bleeding Heart—an old-world flower 

—finds a home in most gardens. It is 

one of the flowers with which we are all 
familiar from the days of our childhood. Cul- 
tivation in the open is very simple, for it is 
well able to‘look after itself in ordinary garden 
soil. * 

It is also very beautiful when forced in early 
spring, and yet how few attempt to grow this 
plant under glass? The treatment is very 
simple. Roots are potted up in autumn ina 
well-drained compost of sandy loam. They 
are then placed in cold frames for a few weeks 
before they are brought into the greenhouse. 
The piants should be given very gentle 
forcing in a moist temperature of 50 degs. to 
55 degs. F., and at all times they should be 
kept near to the glass to promote strong, 
sturdy growth. Fresh plants should be potted 
each autumn, and those forced should be re- 
turned to the open ground after flowering. 
When in full growth the plants need copious 
supplies of water and occasional applications 
of manure-water. Treated in this manner 
they should flower from February onwards. 
And what delightful flowers they are. Each 
flower seems wonderful when we look closely 
into it. Note the beautiful curve of the two 
blunt, rosy-crimson- spurs and the clear, 
translucent edge of the blood-red ‘‘ drop.”’ 
The crimson- looking outline of the inverted 
flower has earned for the plant the soubriquet 
of Dutchman’s breeches! 15 een Or 


Work in the greenhouse 


All the available light is now needed, there- 
fore shadings of the ‘‘ Summer Cloud ” order 
ought to be washed off if they have not 
already disappeared under the action of the 
wet summer. At the same time the growths 
of climbing plants should be thinned by de- 
grees until as much light as possible is ad- 


perature of an 
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mitted. 
days, 
house and conservatory, 
things at this season may be mentioned the 


Brightness, in the rapidly shortening 
is noW more appreciated in the green- 
and among: useful 


Browallias. B. elata from seeds sown in 
February makes nice, useful stuff just at this 
season. Spring-struck cuttings of the vari- 
ous Hydrangeas, notably H. paniculata, are 
also reliable, as are Fuchsias and a batch of 
tuberous Begonias, which are easily retarded 
for the purpose of present blooming by grow- 
ing them until now in cold pits. W. McG. 


Plants under glass 


The latest batches of Cinerarias, Primulas, 
and Cyclamen should now be ready for their 
final potting, and if the plantsiare kept close 
to the glass little or no fire-heat will be neces- 
sary so long as the weather continues mild; 
indeed such plants are better without such 
heat so long as frost can be excluded. Should 
green-fly prove troublesome fumigation must 
be resorted to at intervals. Apply stimulants 
to the earlier batches of these plants, which 
are now pushing up their flowers, and if fire- 
heat is used syringe among the pots once each 
day. E. M 

Rhapis humilis 

As is well known, immense quantities of 
Palms are annually raised from seeds, these 
being, however, chiefly the commoner kinds. 
Seeds of these germinate freely, and the seed- 
lings grow rapidly, but we see less of the 
Palms which are of slower growth and of 
which the~ seeds germinate less freely. 
Among the latter is Rhapis humilis, a very 
elegant little Palm. The leaves are grace- 
fully divided, and the variety may fittingly 
be described as a miniature R. flabelliformis. 
The latter, in some localities, will thrive out 
of doors, but R. humilis delights in the tem- 
intermediate-house. Seeds 
germinate slowly, and it is some time before 
the seedlings reach a useful size. The plants 
are extremely useful in rooms, and, while 
not exactly ‘‘ knockabout’”’ plants, they do 
not call for daily attention. R. humilis 
thrives, like the majority of other Palms, in 
a compost composed of good loam, sharp 
sand, and a little well-decayed manure. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 
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Comments on the Fruit Show. at 


HILST it does not seem quite fair to 

pick out a trade firm and bestow-on it 

exemplary praise, exceptions some- 
times prove the rule. | Although the other 
trade firms are duly entitled to a large 
measure of credit for their displays of fruit 
in a year which must be nearly the worst on 
record, that of Mr. J. C. Allgrove, of Middle 
Green, Langley, Bucks, stands out head and 
shoulders above all the rest. We all know 
what the:Thames Valley can be in a wet and 
sunless year, as every boating man or girl 
can testify, and to have Pr hibited such fruit 
superbly coloured and ripened off, all grown 
out of doors, is a feat-worthy not only of.the 


highest award but’ hearty congratulations 
from all. The surest test of ability is to 


deliver the goods, and such goods under 
adverse circumstances, and Mr. Allgrove and 
his staff have achieved “what nobody else in 
Britain has been able to do. 

I was, however, kindly invited to report on 
the Grapes. The number of exhibits ane 
quantity were there, but the quality left much 
to be desired. It seems we have ate eaten 
in Grape growing under glass as we have 
never done before. The weather is no excuse, 
because at-Glasgow and at Edinburgh I saw 
the finest Grapes I have seen for 18 years, 
worthy of Goodacre and Shingler at their 
best. There were two notable exceptions. A 
bunch of Chasselas Napoleon in the exhibit of 


Sir William Lawrence, Bart., of. Burford, 
Dorking, Surrey (head gardener, Mr. J. 
Brown), was the finest I have seen in the 


United Kingdom. It was of. exceptional 
merit, shapely, and superbly coloured and 
finished off. ‘This variety is the most difficult 
of all Grapes to set its fruit, so that this bunch 
deserves unstinted praise and admiration. 
The second exception was a bunch of Muscat 
of Alexandria exhibited by Lady Durning 
Lawrence, of King’s Ride, Ascot (head gar- 
dener, Mr. J. Rutherford). This was a mag- 
nificent bunch of very high order, almost 
faultlessly perfect in shape and_ superbly 
finished. It was a pity when fetting down the 
bunch two berries got badly placed, spoiling 
what in my mind was a model for shape and 
arrangement of berries in a bunch of Muscat 
of Alexandria. This bunch was the most 
highly finished of all. C. A. JARDINE 


These observations on the poor quality of 
some of the Grapes shown are fully justified. 
Bunches were displayed that had been grown 
in cold houses and required a few weeks to 
ripen them off. 

These unfinished bunches were all the more 
conspicuous by comparison with handsome, 
well-ripened bunches, some of which are here 
illustrated, though much reduced. In addi- 
tion to the very choice Chasselas Napoleon 
and Muscat of Alexandria, to which our cor- 
respondent deservedly draws special attention, 
we were favourably impressed by the follow. 
ing :— 

First prize, collection of three varieties, two 


bunches of each (Class 4), shown by Mr. G. 
Mayer, Woldingham (gardener, ‘Mr. W. 
Sayer). From left to right the bunches are 


Prince of Wales, Muscat of Alexandria, and 


Madresfield Court. ® 
Two bunches of Grapes, Prince of Wales 


(Class 9), also shown by Mr. G. Mayer, of 
Woldingham. This magnificent black Grape 


is recognised as being difficult to bring to per- 
fection. The bunches shown were very large, 
heavy, shapely, and well finished. 

Two beautiful-looking bunches of Buck- 
land Sweet Water were shown (Class 12) by 
Mrs. T. S. Hall, Chard (gardener, Mr. G. 


With special reference to the Grapes 


The bunches were very large 
well shaped, and fine 


Richardson). 
with good shoulders, 
berries well finished. 

In the same class were two bunches of the 
new Cote Bo Seedling, a white Grape said 
to be the result of crossing Muscat of Alexan- 
dria and Black Hamburgh. The bunches 
shown, although not large, were of fine 
appearance. Shown by Mrs. Leopold de 
Rothschild, Gunnersbury Park, Acton, W. 
(gardener, ! Mr. G. Reynolds). This new variety 
received an Award of Merit at the recent Hol- 
land Park Show after a deputation from_the 
Fruit and Vegetable Committee had inspec- 
ted the Vines and reported favourably on their 
cropping propensity. The berries are of pure 
amber colour and the flavour is said to be ex- 
ceptionally good. 

There were four keen competitors for 
(Class 1) collection of nine ‘dishes of ripe 
dessert fruit, the first prize being awarded to 
Capt. Maldwin Drummond, CadMmnd_ Park, 

Southampton (gardener, Mr. L. Smith). This 
very adimirable collection comprised Grapes 
Muscat of Alexandria, Black . Hamburgh 
(grand bunches), Melon Superlative (seen in 
the foreground of the illustration), Peaches 
Late Devonian and Lady Palmerston, Pear 
Triomphe de Vienne (in perfect condition), 
Apple James Grieve, Plum Coe’s Golden 
Drop, and Fig Brown Turkey. 

The Sutton “Cup, for a collection of veget- 
ables, Class 1, was won by Major A. Pam, 
C.B.E., . Broxbourne (gardener, Mr. —F. 
Streeter). It was a magnificent collection, 
comprising :—Onions Selected Ailsa Craig 
(models of. the -exhibitor’s art), Carrot New 
Red Intermediate, Parsnip Tender and True, 
Cucumber Rochford’s Market Improved, Pea 
Perpetual, Leeks Acquisition (with blanched 
stems nearly 2 feet in length), and Early 
Giant Cauliflower. 

Many visitors inquired in vain for Messrs. 
Bunyard’s large, collection of “Apples and 
Pears. This long-established fruit firm has 
shown gold- medal collections of fruit at a 
great many fruit shows of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society. Indeed, we do not think that 
they have missed for over 20 years, but this 
year their entry form arrived a day too late, 
and to the disappointment of everyone their 
grand collection was not shown. 


Ryton Muscat 


Mention of the inclusion of Ryton Muscat 
in a recent collection of Grapes recalls a 

variety very seldom found, and reminds one 
that planters might often find it advisable to 
substitute this for the more popular Muscat 
of Alexandria, as it certainly is more pa ae 
grown, that is, comes even in berry, and ha 
a perfect appearance either for the dinner or 
show table. When one recalls the great num- 
ber of new varieties of fruit that have ap- 
peared in the last few decades it is a little 
strange to remember that the varieties of 
Grapes most popular, say, 50 years ago still 
hold their own. Gros Colman ‘was later in 
achieving popularity, but the skillof the 
market growers in sending it to the market 
in magnificent condition and in such enor- 
mous quantities established a reputation it 
has never lost. 

Gardeners of the past generation were very 
keen Grape growers, “and one or more 
vineries carrying an even crop of perfectly- 
coloured bunches was always_one of the first 
places to ‘be visited. Natural soil and situa- 
tion, combined with skill, gave various gar- 
dens in both England and Scotland a high 
reputation for Grape culture, a reputation in 
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many cases still maintained. Marvellous 
examples of skill were also to be found in 
some of the market growers’ places, expect 
ally with varieties that were held to be 
little difficult to finish. I remember 
houses of Canon Hall Muscat of.a welll 
known grower were a sight never to be for= 
gotten. “Tt may be noted in connection with 
a recent query as to inside and outside 
borders, that by far the greater part of the 





successful market growers prefer insta 
borders. ER Boas 
Hardwick. 


Preparations for planting S 


We are constantly being reminded that th 
sed is half won when all things are i 

eadiness. It is preferable to be a few weeks 
in advance than delay to be caused when the 
right moment arrives, weather being the de 
though it ‘does no 
appear at the time of writing that anythin 
approaching a drought will prevent such wor 
being performed ‘at the right season. In most 
gardens of any - -dimensions there are eack 
year usually a few trees to be added to the 
collection, or indifferent or exhausted ones 
replaced. In the case of the latter there car 
beno reason why these should not be grubbe 
out and turned into firewood, convincin 
yourself that the drainage is all right, and re 
turning the soil affer every particle: Of WooC 
cr root has been eliminated, thus avoiding 
any untidiness during the ‘few intervening 
weeks before planting is practical. Likewise 
in most seasons a i here and there will be 
noted that has made too much wood or the 
roots have got into surrounding soil too rich, 
causing rampant growth; or, on the other 
hand, tap-roots penetrating into the sub-soil, 
when entire lifting or root pruning becomes 
the right and only remedy. With this end in 
view.a good heap of new soil is of first ime 
portance. Loam that has been stacked long 
enough for the turfy side to: decompose is € 
cellent for the purpose, breaking, it dowm te 
about 2 inches square, and to each 2 bushels 
adding a peck of lime plaster or mortat 
rubble. Wood ashes and soot in half thé 
quantity may also be incorporated, and if the 
land is extra heavy it would not be amiss to 
include a little broken brick or even shingl 
from the riverside. The entire heap should 
be turned back twice, so that all is well 
blended and kept dry, or on the~ dry side, 
until required, as every planter knows the 
advantage of a little dry soil suitable for 
working down between the roots when. lay- 
ing them out afresh. 

In the case of planting on the turf T shoul 
not hesitate to add a little well-decayed 
manure to the former mixture. Place a layer 
of half-decomposed turf at the bottom of the 
pit. The roots should reach it within a 
It is safe to say that there is 
not a fruit grown in this country that dou 
not benefit from lime in some form or other, 
stone fruits especially. J. M. “| 



































Gathering hardy fruit 


Continue the gathering of fruit as it ripens, 
always choosing a dry day for the purpose. 
Fruit-rooms, as a rule, will not be very well 
filled this season, therefore the picking should 
be done in a careful manner in order to avoid 
bruising the fruits. Bruised fruits, or those 
which fall from the tree.as the gathering goes 
on, do not keep, so these ought to be used at 
once. Those who believe in root pruning may 
now get to work. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 





THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY'S FRUIT AND VEGETABLE SHOW 


5. Mr. Allgrove’s Gold Medal collection of Apples and 
Pears. 

6. ‘The new white Grape, Cote House Seedling. 

7 and 9, Two heavy bunches of the black Grape Prince 


of Wales. 
8. The class for nine dishes of ripe dessert fruit. The first- 


1 and 3. Two beautiful bunches of Buckland Sweet Water, 
shown by Mrs, T. S. Hall. 


2. First-prize collection of Grapes, three varieties, two 
bunches of each, shown by Mr. G. Mayer, Woldingham. From 
left to right the varieties are Prince of Wales, Muscat of Alex- 


andria, and Madresfield Court. 


4, The winning collection of vegetables (Class 1), shown by 
Major A. Pam, C.B.E., Broxbourne. ; 


prize collection shown by Capt. Drummond is seen in the 


foreground, 
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Notes from a 


WONDER how many employers are dis- 
satisfied with their gardens this season, 
and I must plead guilty to having been one 

of them, though I ought to have known 
better. It has been said that never has the 
garden been so overgrown with weeds, that 
our few bedding plants are not fit to be seen, 
and that- before 


the end of August we 
were without green Peas, which usually 


continue until October. These remarks being 
undoubtedly true, I put a leading question to 
the woodman, who has been here over 20 
years and is an old and valued friend. His 
reply to a large extent exonerated the gar- 
dener and opened my eyes to the difficulties 
with which he and others of his kind through- 
out the country have had to contend. For he 
said that in this weather it is no good hoeing, 
since there is no sun to kill the weeds, and the 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED — 


Cornish Garden 


plied with fruit and vegetables? | Surely the 
former should be, since he knows how long 
these garden operations take. And though 
he must have a clearer appreciation of what 


_is left undone or done badly, yet he should re- 
member the difficulties his man has to face 


inva summer such as this, and bear in mind 
the fact that when le bon Dieu gave us eyes 
he also gave us eyclids, and that there are 
times when imperfections must be overlooked 
and encouragement given instead of blame. 
For instance, I caught my gardener pulling 
off the heads of weeds and leaving the roots 
in the ground, and though I said nothing was 
disposed to condemn his methods. But when 
I came to weed my Rhododendron nurseries 
it seemed that there were occasions when this 
mode of operation might be justified, as, 
after all, it prevents the seedlings from being 





One of the most beautiful of early-flowering trees (Prunus Amygdalus macrocarpa) 


only thing that is effective is hand-weeding, 
which is exceedingly slow. He added that the 


cottagers’ gardens were in the same state, , 


and that within the last few days a row of 
Peas some 3 feet high had gone white with 
mildew and had to be taken up and thrown 
away. Lastly, he reminded me that in pre- 
war times we had six men on the place, whilst 
now there were but three, such being the 
effect of heavy taxation and the increased cost 
of living. And this must be the case in many 
places throughout the kingdom. True it is 


that in some of them the master works, and- 


works harder than any hired man; but as a 
rule he has a soul above Cabbages and bed- 
ding plants, and only follows out some par- 
ticular line which appeals to him, and is not 
therefore of much help to the regular staff. 
And who, I wonder, is the most tolerant of 
the short-comingss of his gardener, the owner 
who is a gardener himself or the one who 
knows nothing of the craft, but likes to see 
the place looking well and to be amply sup- 


smothered and so isa palliation of the evil, - 
which is better than nothing.« This I wrote 
at the end of August, and having littte more 
of interest to say let it lie pro tem. Then an 
evil fate summoned me to London, and on 
Sunday of last week, being disappointed of a. 
concert at the Albert Hall, 1 paida hasty visit 
to Kew. The Temperate House came first 
and therein was one Rhododendron in flower— 
R. Harrisii (R. Thomsoni. x arboreum), an 
old hybrid which had pink flowers spotted 
red. Remembering the glorious colour of 
Blood-red arboreum x Thomsoni J had ex- 
pected, better from this, which heretofore I 
had never seen} but perchance it is unfair to 
judge a plant by an autumn flower, for 
scarcely ever are they. as good as those of 
spring. An interesting- hybrid was there— 
niveum and argenteum. It may be that its 
flower will have a dingy, indeterminate hue, 
but the foliage was nice, and for that. alone 
the cross is worth making. -And there were 
one or two curious plants there as well. One 


\ 


plants under glass would be all the better for 


‘yellow Rhododendron trichocladum-in™ ful 


‘first flower on a hybrid prostratum x saluen- 


it is seldom seen, although it has been in cul 


_ The flowers are each over 2 inches acr 
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labelled ‘‘ Rhododendron Falconeri with larg 
truss’? had impossibly small leaves an 
looked as if it might never reach the flower- 
ing stage at all; whilst another labelled ‘* R. 
argenteum ”’ or “ R. grande,” I forget. 
which, was surely_-neither of the twain but_ 
some form-of Falconeri. ee er 

Also it seemed to me that several of the 
larger Rhododendrons were drooping their 
leaves as if they wanted water, and indeed) 
their understandings were so scrupulously” 
clean and tidy that this might possibly ese 
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been the case! Might it not be that these” 


the thick layer of dead leaves which Nature) 
supplies, and which we, who make our) 
attempts at gardening out of doors, sate so_ 
careful to give them? A couple of old friends, | 
too, were missing ; one a sucker of Emboth-- 
rium coccineum, which I sent years ago, and 
which throve amazingly for a time; and the- 
other a fine shrub labelled ‘* Rhododendron 
Maddeni var. obtusifolium,’? which, accord- 
ing to Sir Isaac Bayley-Balfour, was really R.- 
manipurense. I trust the latter is not dead, 
for it was a good thing, and it may be that) 
during a hurried round it escaped notice. 
After this the place where many of the Rho 
dodendron species from China are planted— 
claimed attention. Two plants of R.~ 
campylocarpum were looking the picture of— 
health and made me wish I could grow it” 
equally well. It is one of the plants that 
often does not thrive in the west. R. Souliei 
is another, and one would be very glad to 
know why. a 
There were a good many interesting small 
things in this*area which I had not seen be-_ 
fore—some of them villainously over-grown 
by larger bushes, But after all, many of us 
suffer from over-erowding, and few gardens” 
would stand critical inspection nowadays. A 
plant which aroused my curiosity was labelled 
“ Bees 3101 R..arizelum.’’ Now it was no 
R. arizelum, or anything like it, so I propose 
writing to Bees and asking if they have 
another. z x ates 
R. hippopheoides, flavidum,- and several 
more of the dwarfs were flowering, as is 
their custom at this time of year, and I went 
on to the rock garden in the hope of seeing 
more. There are not, however, very man 
there, nor did they look particularly happy. I 
cannot tell why, for they surely have not 
suffered from drought this year at-any rate, 
and I can only guess that their appearance is 
due to trouble in the past.. | ee 
On returning home I found a bush of the 





flower, and very pretty it was. This species 
generally gives us a few blooms in autumn, 
but I had never seen one flowering so well as 
this. R. Thomsoni, too, had several of its 
lovely crimson flowers out in the first week in 
October, but the most interesting event was a 


ense, This was nearly identical with those.o 
R. saluenense itself, which has been flower 
ing for some time, but a trifle darker and 
without the black spotting noticeable in this. 
The foliage is intermediate, small, thick-set, 
ovate leaves, shining above and set with hairs 
on the margin. _ PETER THE HERMIT. | 


The large-flowered Almond 4 
(Prunus Amygdalus macrocarpa) 


HE Almonds are among the most beauti 

ful of all early-flowering trees and pro 

A vide a feast of soft pink colour early in 
the year. The variety maerocarpa is one 
the most remarkable of all the Almonds, — 
tivation for many years. It is a strong-grow- 
ing tree with larger and broader leaves thar 
the type. == a 
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pale in colour, almost. white, with a dark 
reddish centre. It is at once one of the most 
handsome members of its genus, and possibly 
the largest flowered. Why this magnificent 
variety is not more generally cultivated it is 
not easy to understand.- It is, of course, a 
variety of the Almond in which the flowers 
are very much larger than in the type. It 
‘makes a good standard or low tree and should 
be planted in a sunny bay with a background 
of dark evergreens. When grown against a 
background, say, of Conifers or Hollies, the 
masses of flower are seen to best advantage. 
South-western suburbia is noted for the 
‘uxuriance and beauty of its flowering 
Almonds. Not only are the flowers of macro- 
‘carpa much larger than in-the type, but the 
‘yariety is notable also for its very large 
fruits, which are over 3 inches in diameter. 
‘This variety finds a place in southern gardens 
by virtue of its large fruits. Like other 
‘Almonds, it will produce good, eatable nuts in 
England, but it is for the beauty of its large 
-and numerous flowers that it is specially re- 
‘commended, The tree is hardy and vigorous. 
ee EC 
i - 


‘Acanthus spinosus in foreground 
. of shrubbery 


ASSES of foliage do not show well in a 
photograph, but an explanation may 
make the matter clear. The subject of 
“the illustration is the western edge of a shrub 
clump. Plumy masses of Spiraea ariai- 
olia are at the back, and below them is a 
‘bush of Japan Privet in full flower. Beyond 
‘is a group of Veronica Traversi, and some 
“white bloom showing in front of this is that 
of Hydrangea arborescens grandiflora. The 
front planting shows a large mass of Acan- 
“thus spinosus, with its curious hooded flowers 
“on the tall flower-stem, that will rise still 
higher to a good 5 feet. It is the best of the 
‘three best-known varieties of Acanthus, as it 
is more interesting than the broader-leaved A. 
tifolius and A. spinosissimus, a good deal 
ore prickly than A. spinosus, looks over 
much cut up. Between the clumps of Acan- 
hus are some plants of Nordmannia cordi- 
olia, with broad, handsome foliage, curiously 
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A new mauve-coloured Rhododendron. Parentage: White Pearl x Sir Charles Butler 


rough: to the touch, a most suitable plant for 
such places, where the use of bold foliage 
seems a better way of passing from. shrubs 
to grassy lawn than anything of less solid 
and important aspect. Some Crinums, not 
yet grown to maturity, are also at the back of 
the Acanthus, where their pure-white, Lily- 
like blooms will show up finely in a year or 
two. s Gy. 


Perovskia atriplicifolia 


During September this is one of the 
choicest, as it is also one of the most attrac- 
tive, flowering shrubs in the garden- by 
reason of its silvery-grey leaves and stems 
and. slender panicles of lavender-purple, 
sweet-scented flowers. It is a native of the 
Himalaya and Afghanistan, and according to 
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Mr. Bean covers large areas in the Chitral 
Valley to the exclusion of other vegetation. 
To be successful with this graceful shrub we 
must give it a warm and somewhat sheltered 
position—although the protection of a wall is 
quite unnecessary—and a good,. rich, well- 
drained soil. When planting for effect it is 
advisable to plant a group of three or five 
plants, for although it is slow to gain 
strength during its early years, the plants 
ultimately become vigorous and display tall, 
elegant growths up to 6 feet or 7 feet in 
height, when such groups are decidedly effec- 
tive and arrest the eye immediately they come 
into view. We grow this handsome plant in 
a variety of positions and_ there is little to 
choose in them unless it is where this Sage 
and Red, Letter Day Rose share a bed be- 
tween-them, the brilliant flowers of the Rose 


intermingling with the grey leaves and 
lavender-purple flowers, producing a_ very 
charming effect. The ‘plant is of a sub- 


shrubby character, the young growths dying 
back somewhat each year, and we prune 
these back to three or four eyes of their base 
each winter. It suckers freely and these 
form suitable material with which to increase 
one’s stock. E. MarkuHam. 


A new Rhododendron 


LL interested in new Rhododendrons 

will do well to make a note of an un- 

named seedling shown under No. 
VN 300.. This variety was raised by Messrs. 
C. B. van Nes and Sons by crossing the well- 
known varieties. White Pearl and Sir Charles 
Butler, the former being the seed parent. 
The hybrid attracted a great deal of attention 
when shown at the Rhododendron Show held 
in Vincent Square on April 29th of this year. 
The flowering truss is large, well built, and 
of delicate and unusual colouring, the flowers 
being light mauve with frilled edge. It is 
exceedingly pretty and the flowers are sweetly 
scented. Moreover, this. variety has fine, 
large, deep-green leaves. The raisers inform 
us that the original stock plant has reached a 
height of 8 feet at Boskoop and has never had 
any covering for winter, so that we may 
safely say it is hardy in the southern part of 
England. It is very free flowering, the stock 
plant having been covered with flower-buds 
every year. } 5 hele 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Hardy fruit 

The preparation of ground intended_ for 
fruit trees must now receive attention. The 
ground should in all cases be trenched to a 
depth of 3 feet, and if the soil is heavy it will 
derive much benefit from a dressing of coarse 
ashes, old lime-rubble, and a sprinkling of 
2-inch bones, which should be thoroughly in- 
corporated with the soil. Manure should not 
be used in any shape or form unless the soil is 
of a very poor quality, and then in very small 
quantities only. The manure in this instance 
should be thoroughly decayed and well mixed 
with the soil. In soils of a good loamy nature 
fruit trees quickly make headway, especially 
Apples and Pears, and develop good sound 
fruiting wood, whereas if raw manure is 
applied the result is that a lot of rank, fruit- 
less growth is developed, involving much 
future labour in lifting, root pruning, ete. 
Strong but not coarse sappy wood should be 
the aim during the first few years. Stations 
intended for Peaches, Cherries, Plums,.and 
Apricots can searcely be overdone with lime- 
rubble and wood-ashes unless the soil is of a 
calcareous nature, in which case the former is 
scarcely necessary. Drainage is important, 
especially on heavy soils. 


Kitchen garden 

Push forward the earthing-up of Celery 
and Leeks whenever these crops are dry and 
the soil in a workable condition. Self-blanch- 
ing Celery has done well and has been in use 
all through the month, being ready in 
advance of the white varieties. Trenching 
and digging of the plots as they become 
cleared of their crops are advisable: as the 
ground at this season of the year is invariably 
in fine working condition. Dig into the soil 
all waste material free from seeds and thus 
help out the manure supply, which has be- 
come so difficult to obtain. Examine roots in 
store, especially Potatoes. Unless the store 
is frost-proof get in a stock of dry covering 
material for use as occasion demands. Cauli- 
flowers should be pulled as fast as the heads 
attain a suitable size and suspended upside 
down in a cool shed, as it is unsafe to leave 
them exposed in the open from this date. 


Mushrooms 

Prepare beds for these in cool cellars or on 
benches in the Mushroom-house. Horse 
droppings form the best material for the beds 
and should be .stored in dry sheds, turning 
them frequently to prevent the slightest sus- 
picion of sourness. After fermentation has 
taken place and the heap turned about three 
times, beds about 1 foot in depth should be 
made up, and after a thorough firming with 
a wooden beater the spawn should be in- 
serted equally over the bed and the latter 
covered with a layer 2 inches thick of fine, 
sifted loam. Maintain a moist atmosphere 
by gently spraying the walls and doors should 
the moisture rising from the beds prove in- 
sufficient and cover the whole with a layer 
of straw. 
Flower garden 

Have material at hand for the protection of 
half-hardy shrubs, plants, and climbers, .as 
frost may be expected at any time. Also do 
not leave in the open from this date any plants 
of a tender nature, whether in-vases or other- 
wise. Endeavour to complete the taking of 
cuttings of all plants which are likely to be 
required for next season’s beds and harden off 
those put in last month as soon as root action 
is in evidence, keeping the plants close to the 
glass at all times. E. MarkuHam. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Midland. Counties 


Early vinery 

Those who intend to close the early vinery 
towards the end of November should now 
push on with the necessary preparations. If 
not already done, prune the laterals to two 
good buds. Three buds may, however, be re- 
tained where they appear of doubtful quality. 
Take care to well seal the cuts with styptic 
or painter’s knotting, for early forced Vines 
are much more liable to bleed than those 
started later, owing to their resting period 
being curtailed. Thoroughly cleanse the 
woodwork and glass of the structure and 
lime-wash the walls. Gishurst compound is 
an excellent preparation for washing the 
Vines. Where mealy-bug has been trouble- 
some it may be necessary to remove the loose 
bark in order to destroy the pest, but avoid 
stripping the bark too closely. The surface 
of the border may then be carefully pricked 
up and removed to a depth of an inch or two, 
this being replaced by a top-dressing of good 
turfy loam with the addition of some lime- 
rubble and. wood-ash. 


Rose garden 

Where alterations involving the planting of 
Roses are being contemplated the order for 
these should now be placed with a reliable 
firm. The beds or borders for these should be 
prepared a reasonable time in advance of 
planting, in order to allow the soil time to 
settle. Should the ground be in a poor con- 
dition it will be necessary to enrich it with 
well-decayed farmyard manure, placing it so 
that the roots do not come into contact with 
it the first season, or until they have become 
established. A little bone-meal may well be 
added to such soil at planting time. 


Stove plants 

With the object of promoting well-ripened 
wood a somewhat drier atmosphere should 
now be maintained, and advantage taken of 
bright mornings to afford freer ventilation. 
Considerably reduce the water supply of 
various subjects, such as Allamandas, Bou- 
gainvilleas, and Clerodendrons, which should 
shortly go to rest. Where it is not convenient 
to retain subjects such as  Caladiums, 
Gloxinias, Gloriosas, and Achimenes in their 
pots the roots may now be turned out and 
stored in boxes of dry sand. These should be 
afforded a dry and fairly warm position to 
carry them safely through the winter. 


Early bulbs 


Keep an eye on early-flowering bulbs under 


ashes, and as soon as sufficiently advanced re- 
move them to a cool structure where they may 
remain until required for forcing. ~ Early 
batches of Tuberoses may now be potted in 
a compost of loam and leaf-soil, and should 
be plunged in a bottom-heat of 60 degs. to 
70 degs. to bring them to perfection. 


Kitchen garden 
Where deciduous trees. abound falling 
leaves as well as weeds will cause a consider- 
able amount of labour in keeping the ground 
clean and tidy. When leaves are left to rot 
among the crops, especially on heavy land, 
they encourage damp, and besides obscuring 
the sunlight prevent a free circulation of air. 
Remove all decaying leaves from green crops. 
Dig late Potatoes as soon as possible to pre- 
vent them deteriorating. Care should be 
taken to examine the tubers as they are 
lifted, all those that are diseased being col- 
lected and burnt. A clamp on slightly raised 
ground will form a suitable place for these. 
It should be well covered with bracken or 
long litter in the event of severe weather. 
ALS Jo. FOPE, 


‘spare pit which can be moderately heated a 
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Greenhouses 


If the temperature is likely at night to fall 
below 50 degs. it will now be necessary. to- 
light the fires. At the same time no great 
amount of heat will be required; indeed it is 
not needed. So long as the thermometer is 
in the neighbourhood of 50 degs. to 55 degs., 
the temperature will suit the occupants of 
the average greenhouse or conservatory quite 
well. Ventilation should yet be free. | 
Draughts, of course, must be avoided. On ~ 
mild nights a chink of air at the apex of the | 
house will do no harm, and this should be in- 
creased before the sun strikes the house fully. | 
Care in ventilation is especially desirable now 
that the blooms of the earlier Chrysanthe- 
mums are expanding, for condensed moisture 
will readily settle upon and spoil the flowers. — 
Water ought not to be thrown about reck-— 
lessly in houses which are devoted to these 
plants. 


Early Peach-house t 

The wood ought now to be ripening nicely — 
and the leaves falling. The fall of the leaves — 
may be accelerated by drawing the tips of a | 
new Birch broom lightly over the branches, — 
beginning at the centre of the trees and draw-_ 
ing the broom to the extremities on either 
side. Young trees which have not carried a 
full crop may require a little pipe-heat in order — 
that the wood may be matured, but the heat- — 
ing eught by no means to be overdone. If — 
there be any mulching on the borders such — 
should be removed and the condition of the — 
border ascertained. If necessary let it be | 
watered copiously, for Peach borders should — 
not be dust-dry at any time. ; 


Flower garden & 

As in the case of herbaceous borders, the— 
display in the flower garden has been marred © 
by constant wet and cold. Where spring bed- 
ding is done, therefore, there is no point in 
retaining shabby beds, and these ought to be 
cleared of their occupants, manured, dug, and 
replanted with the selected plants.. Wall- ~ 
flowers are, of course, always desirable, but 
Cheiranthus Allioni, if freely used, is, I think, 
more effective. than the yellow Wallflowers. 
Tulip Merveille de Lyon in a bed carpeted 
with the blue Forget-me-not Ruth Fischer is 
very charming. © Other combinations will 
readily occur to those who follow the routine 
of spring bedding. 


Roses 

The recent storms of wind and rain have 
been very much against the autumnal display 
of Roses—the more delicate varieties in par- 
ticular. Those who fancy Roses upon their 
own roots are reminded that the season is at 
hand when cuttings ought to be taken. Cut- 
tings should.consist of the current season’s — 
growth which has borne blooms, They ought 
to be detached with a heel and planted at 
least 4 inches deep. Fie 


Kitchen garden cal 

Should lines of Winter Spinach show up- 
thinly in places the deficiency can be made 
good for seedlings taken from congested por- 
tions of the lines readily transplant. It is- 
se'dom, indeed, that anyone has too much 
Spinach. Endives are occasionally used as a 
vegetable in a cooked state, so that the= 
thinnings, instead of being wasted, may be — 
transplanted for this purpose. Little things — 
like green Mint, green Tarragon, green Fen- 
nel, Basil, and Marjoram: are sometimes asked 
for unexpectedly. [It is not difficult to supply 
such given a little foresight. If there be a 





sowing of dwarf: French Beans will be pro- 
fitable. W. McG, | 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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2 An autumn hotbed 


: HY not have young Lettuces, Radishes, 
: and other saladings for home use and 
- ¥ ¥ for sale right through the early part of 
sthe winter? This can quite easily be 
managed if you make up a hot-bed to-day. 
Materials for this hot-bed are usually 
abundant at this time of the year, and much 
_ that is as a rule wasted can be turned io 
advantage. Leaves are falling in enormous 
- quantities,.and they will prove a most valu- 
able addition to the bed. 


_ The basis of the autumn hotbed must con- 
sist of fresh strawy stable manure. A load or 
two of this should be obtained from a reliable 
source and thrown into a conical heap to heat. 
In a couple of days this pile must be turned 
over and the manure well shaken out with a 
-fork. This is the best period for adding 
leaves and other materials, taking care 
‘to mix them thoroughly. The proportions 
“must vary to some extent with the heat re- 
quired. If the bed is erected in a sheltered 
spot a very mild heat will suffice. If, on the 
other hand, you are obliged to put it in the 
most exposed position in your garden or allot- 
~ment the heat must be pretty good, and it 
_ will not do to reduce this to any. great extent 
by adding a large bulk of other material. 
A proportion of about one-third leaves can 
quite safely be added, unless these are 
gathered in a soaking wet state. When a 
mild heat only is wanted the proportion of 
the leaves can be increased until rather more 
than half the bulk of the bed consists of 
\them. This will mean very great economy 
‘in the amount of manure one has to pur- 
chase. 

~ Lawn mowings, if to be had, should be 
well mixed with the leaves, and will increase 
“the heat of the bed, although this heat will 
a . . 
‘not tbe very lasting.. The best way is to 















































3 inches to 4 inches deep, and cover them 
completely with a-layer of lawn mowings. 
Follow this up with another layer of leaves 
and another layer of lawn mowings until all 
-of both has been used. Then turn the whole 
pile over on to an adjacent piece of ground 
“so-as to mix the two together thoroughly. 

__ As a tule, several turnings are required be- 
fore the bed is finally built, and when it its, 
“take care to. tread every portion of the 
- manure very firmly. Put the frame on and 
“sow the seed very thinly in shallow drills 
directly on to the seed4bed formed inside it, 
“consisting of a thickness of about 4 inches 
of light but rich potting soil. Be sparing in 
the use of the watering-can, but generous in 
the matter of. ventilation, otherwise these 
_ saladings are almost certain to damp off be- 
_ fore they are fit to use. Ex D Ettis: 


-' The earthing of Celery 


_ Blanched stalks can be had by wrapping 
_ strong brown paper round them, tying it so 
~ that it will not be disturbed by wind. A very 
"little soil may be placed round the base of the 
_ plants so treated, and clean, well-blanched 
heads can by such treatment be had at any 
_ desired time. As a rule Celery is not much in 
_ demand during early autumn, and so long as 
there is plenty of -Lettuces; Cucumbers, 
~ Radishes, and other salads when the supply 
of these begins to fail then Celery may be in- 
© quired for, and it ought to be ready. In a 
general way it is’ safe to allow six weeks 
from the time of earthing till the stalks are 
Sufficiently blanched, so that when the 
_ grower knows the approximate date at which 
_he is likely to be asked to supply Celery, and 
were to bear this in mind, much _ trouble 
| might ‘be saved. Earthing-up, it may be 


_ spread the leaves out in a thin layer from 
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feared, is done at too early a date. When 
soil is banked up round half-grown plants 
how, one may ask, can such plants increase 
in girth and in length? It is better by far 
not to earth up Celery intended for winter 
and spring use until November is some way 
advanced. Admittedly much depends on the 
weather, and growers must decide the matter 
accordingly, but the later the earthing-up is 
done the better will be the ultimate results. 
When earthing is done in the manner re- 
ferred to the work can be completed in two 
operations. The first earthing may be done 
until the plants are covered half-way up, 
and the second, at a fortnight’s interval, 
should finish the moulding. The banks need 
not be raised much above the surrounding 
level when the trenches are fairly deep. 


A ScortTisH GARDENER. 


Seed Potatoes 


Year by year the Potato grower has to 
contend~with ever-increasing difficulties jin 
the way of diseases, pests—and officialdom. 
The seed question is always important, and 
in these davs it assumes a more important 
aspect than it has ever done. Many save 
their own seed tubers, others buy. them 
annually, and a few follow both methods. I 
am no advocate of buving seed tubers of new 
varieties merely because they are novelties 
and, possibly, well boomed by advertisement, 
but it is a fact that an entire change of seed 
is sometimes beneficial. Now that the lift- 
ing and storing of Potatoes are in full swing 
it is a good plan to make a comparison be- 
tween the returns vielded by bought-in seed 
and that which was grown and saved at 
home. Such a comparison will, or the ex- 
perience of vears is at fault, prove that the 
former is the more profitable in every way. 
There are growers who stick to old varieties 
—sometimes with good reason, but more 
often, it may be feared, for sentimental 
reasons. Who, except a zealot for exhibit- 
ing, would now grow Mr. Bresee? The 
sooner it is realised that such a Potato is of 
no use for cooking the better, and ought 
to be discarded. A ScottisH GARDENER. 


Brussels Sprouts 


These are not only the first of the so-called 
Winter Greens to come into use in the 
autumn, but they are undoubtedly the most 
generally appreciated. The plants demand a 
deep-rooting medium that is firm, and they 
must have a very long season of growth, 
while it is worth bearing in mind that they 
respond to occasional soakings of liquid 
manure at this season of the year. This must 
be given, however, only to those which are to 
come into use soon. If those to stand late 
are even in the least overfed they will become 
too ‘‘ proud”? to withstand the vagaries of 
the weather at midwinter. The removal of 
healthy leaves and green tops is still done by 
some cultivators, but it is a folly that should 
be abandoned once and for all. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Asparagus beds 


With the ripening of the growths it will be 
advisable ito clear the beds, cutting away the 
growths with a pair of shears or a knife. 
Swapping them off with a bagging-hook is 
not always satisfactory and damage to the 
crowns may result. With the removal of this 
and all weeds a light pointing over of the 
beds and alleys should be given and the beds 
left clean for the winter. Cauliflowers are 
turning in fast and the covering of the heads 
should be attended to daily from this date. 
A few leaves broken over them are sufficient 
protection from light frosts. E..M. 
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Benn Brothers’ New Site 
MONG the buildings in Fleet Street that 


are being demolished is a block between 

St. Dunstan’s Court and Bolt Court; 
which Benn Brothers, the publishers of GAr- 
DENING ILLUSTRATED, have acquired as a site 
for their new building. The block is famous 
for its associations with Dr. Johnson, who 
lived at one time close by in Johnson’s Court, 
which, however, derives its title, not from 
him, but from an Elizabethan citizen of that 
name. Here Dr. Johnson edited his Shakes- 
peare, and in Gough Square, just behind 
Benn Brothers’ site, he compiled his famous 
dictionary. 


Although living long before the age of 
technical journals,-Johnson fully appreciated 
the value of technical work. His interest in 
this form of endeavour was evidenced on one 
occasion by some arguments which he put 
forward in order to show that a man could 
very well write about specific trades without 
being actually engaged in them, and so he 
would not be likely to resent the appropria- 
tion of a site so near his old home for the 
publication of technical books and journals. 
Even if he did, his wrath would be appeased 
by the fact that the subsidiary company, 
Ernest Benn, Limited, the makers of fine-art 
books, will be housed in the same building. 
Bolt Court, the scene of the great man’s 
death, forms the eastern boundary of Benn 
Brothers’ new premises. Beside the Doctor 
many other names are associated with the 
houses close by : William Cobbett, Theodore 
Hook, the libellous Editor of ‘an earlier John 
Bull, and Pinchbeck, the maker of musical 
clocks and inventor of the metal that bears 
his name, were also associated with the new 
site. Close by, too, is a house in Bolt Court 
some 200 years old, some part of which was 
built from the headstones from a dissenters’ 
burial ground which it displaced. An old 
plague pit also is said to have been dug close 
by. 

The history of the firm is interesting. 
Originally the publisher of a single paper, 
The Cabinet Maker, which he started- in 
1880, Sir John Benn, the founder, well known 
as an active member of the L.C.C., became, 
before he died, one of the biggest publishers 
of trade papers in the world. In. 1916 the firm 
moved from Finsbury Square to Bouverie 
Street, and now, owing to the expansion of 
their book-publishing company, Ernest Benn, 
Limited, are building bigger premises on the 
site in Fleet Street where demolition has 
already begun. 


Work in the rock garden 


After the recent heavy rains it will be neces- 
sary to prick over the soil between the plants 
in the rock garden with a pointed stick or the 
shank of an iron label. If it is found that 
the soil is caked round the choicer subjects it 
should be carefully loosened and some stone 
chips placed round them close up to the collar 
of the plant. Aubrietias, Helianthemums, 
and Alyssum require cutting back every two 
or three years, otherwise they become leggy 
and the flowers on the old wood are appre- 
ciably smaller. This should be done as soon 
as the plants go out of flower, but it is not 
too late to do so now if necessary. The en- 
crusted, or silvery, Saxifrages being mono- 
carpic, those with large rosettes are apt to 
look untidy after flowering. The dead 
rosettes should be removed and the offsets, if 
too crowded, as soon as they have made roots 
should be lifted and planted elsewhere. This 
group requires a sunny position, and if there 
is no lime in the soil some old mortar rubble 
should be worked into it before planting. 


Ce pase 
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Some Flowers in Dalmatia 
(Continued from page 620) : m 


MMEDIATELY behind the town of 
Ragusa rises’ the steep little hill of Monte 
Sergio, now rather wilfully written 
““Srgj,”. The summit is very bare and 
stony, but the lower slopes are covered with 
the usual Mediterranean (brushwood, and 


this in spring is ablaze with a golden Broom ° 


(Calycotome infesta) and the pale violet of 


the common Sage, which seem to hurry into. 


full bloom with the first hot suns of the 
year, So as ‘to get their seed set before the 
summer drought brings almost all growth to 
a standstill. The Calycotome has its own 
method of adjustment to the dry season, for 
about the end of May it drops all its leaves, 
thereby reducing its evaporating surface to a 
minimum, and carries on through the sum- 
mer by means of its green ‘stems, starting 
into new growth with a fresh crop of leaves 
in the late autumn. It is thus truly 
deciduous, although exactly opposite in 
phase to the deciduous trees and plants of the 
North. 

The Sage is protected against the sun by 
the woolly covering of its leaves, and it 
makes a fine decorative plant growing freely 
in robust colonies on the hillside. Its merits 
as a flowering plant have been rather over- 
borne in England by its other virtues, but it 
is well worth a promotion to the border. 

On the top of Monte Sergio, with its bulbs 
buried deep down among the stones, is a 
yellow Tulip (Tulipa Griesbachiana), very 
like T. sylvestris, and a little brownish-purple 
Stock (Matthiola tristis), dingy and seeminglv 
withered by day, but very sweetlv scented, I 
believe, by night, though I could not get it 
to open. 

On ‘the north side the hill falls steeply 
down to the valley of the Ombla, and in a 
cool strip at the foot a number of shade- 
loving plants find a permanent shelter from 
the sun. Among the stones and old leaf- 
mould there is plenty of Cyclamen neapoli- 
tanum not vet in flower, but showing a great 
variety of silver marbling and shape of leaf. 
In the more open spaces there are still a few 
late flowers of Anemone stellata in pale and 
rather washy ‘tones of pink and lavender, for 
the earlier flowers are usually more brilliant 
than the later ones; at least, in the hot places 
of the south. Lithospermum  purpureo- 
cceruleum, a rare native of some woods in 
the West of England, throws up in the damper 
places its few sapphire-blue flowers at the 
end of long, straggling stems, very unlike, 
in its lush habit, the tougher, sun-loving 
members of its family. As it roots freely at 
the end of its arching shoots it ‘has, perhaps, 
the less need of many flowers, but it is said 
that this economy can be overcome in gar- 
dens by restricting its root-run. 

Turning inland and climbing out of the 
vallev into the rocky hills on the old 
Herzigovinian frontier we leave behind the 
flora’ common to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and, after a mile or tawo, 
begin to meet the typical Balkan flora. 
Blots of flashing blue on the face of the low 
cliffs turn ‘out to be hummocks of Moltkia 
petraea; the pinkish buds hang downwards 
and are scarcely visible, so closely set are the 
flower-stems, but they suffice to give a rich- 
ness of tone to the clear, brilliant blue of the 
open flowers that almost hide the plant. It 
does not seem to care for company, but 
grows most commonly among the bare rocks, 
often out of a narrow crevice into which its 
roots probably penetrate for a yard or more, 
so that it is a very difficult plant to collect, 
for, in spite of its exuberance of flowers, 
there were very few seedlings to be found. 

An Edraianthus (? E. graminifolius) sends 
its cluster-heads of violet cups flopping about 


among the rough stones and boulders, look- 
ing far more attractive here than in choicer 
places in the rock garden. It has a good 
companion in Onosma setosum, a bristly little 
plant with croziers of creamy-white flowers, 
a contrast to its neat, formal design with the 
careless habit’ and opulent colour of the 
Edraianthus. 

In the earthier places is a dwarf pink 
Garlic that. smells deliciously of Carnations 
until you pick it, and a small Asphodel with 
spikes of white flowers, each petal neatly 
striped down the middle with a line of pale 
fawn. 

















The Autumn-flowering Kniphofia Nelson! 


An old garden plant that received 
ao Award of Merit on October 7th 


The rocks are dancing in the sun that 
beats down fiercely on these naked hills, but 
below, on the Trebinje road, there is a dark 
little wine-shop where you can buy a pint of 
the soft Dalmatian wine for a penny and 
wait for the cool of the evening before tramp- 
ing back to Ragusa between the Pomegranate 


hedges ‘and along the winding cliff road close. 


F. A. Hampton. 


Pinks 


These and other plants of a hardy character 
which were struck during August may be 
planted out a few inches apart on sheltered 
borders to strengthen and make stocky plants 
for future use. Watch Sweet Peas sown 
during September and dust them over fre- 
quently with soot and lime as slugs are caus- 
ing considerable damage. Gather ripe seeds 


above the sea. 






‘about the roots of Cardinal Lobelias and lift 





Sons; Gwynne, A.M., 
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of Clematis when perfectly dry, as many of 
the species come freely and true if sown’ in 
warmth in spring. Place protecting material 


a few, placing them in boxes of leafy soil for 
the winter. “ELM; 


Kniphofia Nelsoni 
HERE is no need at the present time for 
adding more to this already numerous 
group unless it be to furnish a few more of 
such beautiful kinds as K. Nelsoni, which we 
figure to-day. From certain points there is no 
finer plant than this, none more free or pro- 
fuse in its flowering, and none that can sur- 
pass it in its vivid colouring. If K. Nelsoni_ 
has a fault it is that of coming late into 
flower. At the same time it must be borne in 
mind ‘that it continues to send up its bright 
shafts when other sorts have finished. A vlant 
that is worth striving for is one with the re- 
fined characterof K.Nelsoni combined with the 
striking colour (orange-scarlet). Some of the 
newer sorts are objectionable by the density — 
of the spikes, the result being a clumsy and 
inelegant spike. This, though an old plant, 
having been introduced in 1892, was given an 
Award of Merit when shown’ before the Floral — 
Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 
by Mr. R. C. Notcutt, Woodbridge, Suffolk. 
Yona “AS Ga 
<- New ‘Dahiass22 == 
Thé following awards have been made to 
Dahlias by the Council of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society after trial at Wisley :— 
SINGLE.—Little Jennie, A.M.,~ sent by) 
Messrs. W. Treseder, Cardiff; Nanno, A.M.,— 
sent by Messrs. W. Treseder. ae | 
CoLLareTTE.—Mrs. M. Perry, H.C., sent by@ 
Messrs. W. Treseder. Z ; 
Paony.—The Rose, A:M., sent by M. Vel-@ 
thuvs, Holland. eee 
SMALL-FLOWERED. Pz®ony.—Rosie, A.M., 
sent by Messrs. J. Burrell, Cambridge ; Rosie = 
Supreme, A.M., sent by Messrs. Jarman and 
Co., Chard; Nutfield Priory, H.C., sent by — 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, Crawley ; Sweet, 
A.M., sent: bv Mr. A. J. Cobb, Reading ;; 
Charmer, A.M., sent by Messrs. J. Burrell ;- 
Norah Bell. A.M., sent by Messrs. J. Burrell; 
Vimy, H.C., sent by Messrs. J. Cheal and 
sent by Messrs. J. 


a 





Burrell. > 
DecoraTIvE.—Polar Bear, A.M., sent by* 
Mr. E. Beckett, Elstree; Emblem, A.M., sent 
by Messrs. J. Burrell. = Sex eae 
SMALL-FLOWERED DECORATIVE. — Carine, 
ALM., sent. by Messrs. J.- Burrell; Thursa; 
A.M., sent by Messrs. J. Burrell. oni gm 
CaAMELLIA.—Nelly, A.M., sent by- Mr. H: 
Carlee, Holland. : ies 4 
Star.—Haslemere Star, A.M., sent by 
Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons; Hindhead Star, ~ 
A.M., sent by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons; 
Reading Star, A.M., sent by Mr. A. J. Cobb. 
Cactus.—Joyce Goddard, A.M., sent by 



















Messrs. Jarman and Co.; Mrs. Forester: 
Paton, A.M., sent by Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons. ; = ES a 


LIST OF AWARDS, R.H.S., OCT. 7th & 8th 


ORCHID COMMITTEE = a 
: First Class Certificate a z 
T.elion-Cattleya Sargon, var. Gloriosa, from Lt.-Col. Sir G. 


Holf rd, Westonbirt (Gr., Mr. H. G. Alexander) ; Lielio-Cattleya 
Profusion, var. Arabic, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooks- 


bridge. . ; 
ee FLORAL COMMITTEE 
First Class Certificate =. 
Escallonia montevidensis, from Messrs. R. Veitch and fons, 
Exeter. ae 
_ Awards of Merit 


Chrysanthemum J. Cotton, from Mr. J. Carpenter, Byfleet ; 
Chrysanthemum R. A Roots, from Mr. W. Roots; OF rysanthe- 
mum Primrose Poiteau, from Messrs. J owe and Shawyer. Ux- 
bridge; Aster Pierpont Morgan, from Mr. E. Beckett, Alden- 
ham House, Elstree, Herts; Aster Amellus Wells’ Favourite, 
from Mr. W. Wells, Merstham ; Aster Amellus Mme. E. P. Ber- | 
sand, from Mr. F. G Wood, Ashtead, Surrey; Hippeastrum 
solandrifolia, from Major Pam, Broxbourne; Primula siamen- 
sis, from the Royal Gardens, Kew; Kniphofia Nelsoni, from Mr, 
Notcutt, Woodbridge, Ste Saree a 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS ~ 


c ‘actus Dahlia Marguerite 

_ (Vicar). —The single white Cactus Dahlia 
Marguerite is not in commerce. The nearest 
’ en is the White Star or Festal Star. 


Making and planting a herbaceous border 
_ (G. C. Payne).—On the wall plant climbing 
Roses, Clematis, Honeysuckles, Pyracanthas, 
eris japonica, and jasminum nudiflorum. 
y ou will then have an effective background 
tor your flowers. Trench the border, incor- 
porating a good quantity of farmyard manure 
S this. should last for at least five years if 
one properly. Plant in groups, and for the 
est effect allow some of the taller plants to 
at to the front of the border, and vice 
reysa With those of low growth. The follow- 
ng is a list of plants which will answer. your 
urpose :—Delphinium Belladonna, D. Per- 
Detcns, and others in variety ; Kniphofias 
ohn Benary and St. Elmo, also the dwarf K. 
elsoni; Phloxes in variety ; Anchusa italica 
and the pale-blue A. Opal;  Montbretias, 
‘Lilium regale, L. tigrinum, L. Henryi, L. 
umbellatum, Helenium Riverton Gem, H. 
pumilum, Eryngium — Olivierianum, — E. 
amethystinum, Pzeonies in variety (colours 
ccording to taste), Lupins (both tree and 
erbaceous), Galega Hartlandi, Lythrum 
alicaria roseum, Phiamis Samia, Betonica 
randiflora, Campanula lactiflora coerulea, 
halictrum  dipterocarpum, T. glaucum, 
elianthus Miss Mellish, Dierama_ pulcher- 
rima, Boeconia cordata,. Chrysanthemum 
Maximum, Gypsophila paniculata, _ Aster 
imax, A. puniceus pulcherrimus, Spiraea 
runcus, Lysimachia vulgaris, L. clethroides, 
Campanula grandis, C. -Telham Beauty, 
(E£nothera missouriensis, C2. speciosa, Gypso- 
phila muralis, 
‘in’ variety dwarf Santolina, 


Geranium lanecastriense, Violas 
Heavenly Blue, Campanula muralis, 


Lithospermum 
Sedum 
‘spectabile, Gentiana lagodechiana, G. acaulis, 


‘Orobus  vernus, Campanula garganica, 
uphorbia_polychroma, Aster sub-cceruleus, 
nemone Pulsatilla,, Romneya  Coulteri, 


na, V. canescens, and if Gladiolus, Hvacin- 

us candicans, Iris, etc., are desirable, spaces 
hould be reserved for them. Planting should 
taken in hand and completed if “possible 
fore the end of the year. 


imbers for trellis 

(Paketa).—Roses Bouquet d’Or, Paul’s 
arlet Climber, Zephirin Drouhin, Emily 
Gray, Clematis lanuginosa, C. Ville d’Lyon, 
jas Armandi (the latter evergreen), Lonicera 
gigantea superba, L. brachypoda, L. aureo 
iculata, Jasminum nudiflorum, Ceanothus 


tatus, "Choisya ternata, ‘Abelia chinensis. 
E.M. 


Pens AND SHRUBS 


‘Treatment of Wistaria 

(W. L. Irvine).—The principal young shoots 
10uld soon after midsummer be pinched back 
within 1 foot or so of the main stem. These 
oots will again break into growth from the 
uds just behind where the shoot was 
stopped, and after growing a few inches they 
1ould be again stopped. This will encourage 
: é formation of flower-buds at the base “ot 
- shoots just shortened, and as the energy 
of the plant in the direction of growth has 
“checked the buds will develop more 
kly than if this had not been done. 


FRUIT 


Anemone japonica, Veronica spicata, V. in-~ 


4 pede eo > . A) 
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Answers to eae teccondeits 


sand, 30 per cent. clay, and 10 per cent. cal- 
careous matter), you must make the best you 
can of the nearest approach to this in your 
neighbourhood. -If heavier, cut it thin, say 
2 inches in thickness; if lighter, go a little 
deeper, performing every operation when the 
weather is dry. If time admits, stack in nar- 
row ridges until the Grass has withered and 
the whole. mass is dry. When wanted let it 
be cut down with a spade and, well broken, 
especially if it be heavy. Protect from wet by 
the use of tarpaulin or shutters; or, better 
still, cover up the heap with hot stable manure 
to induce fermentation. For mixing with 
this, say 10 cubic yards, which will be about 
as many cartloads, procure two loads of old 
lime-rubble or hair plaster, which is prefer- 
able, one load of rough charcoal or wood- 
ashes, and a quarter of a ton of crushed 
bones. Spread these correctives evenly over 
the surface of the turf, increasing the quantity 
af lime-rubble if the turf is heavy, and adding 
a load of old rotten cow manure if light and 
too sandy. Mix thoroughly by repeatedly 
turning on a-dry or frosty day. Keep the 
whole mass in a sharp, ridged heap and well 
covered with the fermenting manure, to in- 
crease if possible, certainly to retain the 
natural autumn warmth of the soil. If very 
poor, 1 ewt. of Thomson’s Vine manure may 
be added to. the. bulk, but this compost, 
rough, dry, and free, should be quite rich 
enough without the latter, which may be re- 
served for surface application when the Vines 
have started into growth. There prevails a 
strong impression that the cream of old sheep 
pastures must be secured for Vine borders, 
and this no doubt is best, but those who can- 
not get turf of any kind, good, bad, or in- 
different, may form a really good compost 
out of the following materials :—Take from 
any good vegetable ‘garden, say two-thirds of 
the quantity “likely to be wé anted, ay it up in 
a square heap, and protect from rain. Make 
up the remaining third with sidings and par- 
ings from the roz ads ; if limestone so much the 
better. Then ‘to each 10 yards add 1 ewt. to 
2 ewts. of soot, a quarter of -a ton of }-inch 
bones four loads of old lime-rubble, contain- 
ing finely -broken brick or old red sandstone, 
and four loads of charred wood, trimmings 
from hedges and garden refuse, saturated 
with strong liquid from the manure tanks 
when sufficiently burned, but still hot. Con- 
vey this at once to the general gathering, 
thoroughly mix by repeate d turnings, and use 
when ‘dry Borders made of this compost 
should be well drained and 2 feet to 2 feet 
6 inches in depth. Lacking fresh vegetable 
soil they will not last so long as borders made 
of new turf, but the Vines will root freely in 
them and produce excellent Grapes provided 
they are regularly mulched with fresh stable 
manure and well fed with mild liquid. - 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Dressing for lawn 


(G. C. Payne).—Yes, the sand you mention 
is quite suitable for your lawn, and when 
mixed with the other ingredients, as you pro- 
pose, will have a very beneficial effect upon 
the Grass once it has been applied. It must, 
however, be pointed out that sulphate of am- 
monia acts more as a stimulant to the Grass 
than as a weed destroyer, although, by in- 
creasing the growth and density of the Grass 
many “weeds. hitherto troublesome cannot 
thrive, and repeated dressings will ev rentually 
clean the lawn. Have you tried one of the 
Daisy-killers offered by reliable horticultural 
sundriesmen at a véry reasonable price? If 
you have a large area to clean it might be 
advisable to do so. Once the sulphate of 
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ammonia is mixed with the sand no delay 
should occur in applying it to the Grass. 


Weedy lawn 

(Belfast)—Your lawn is infested with the 
Mouse-ear Hawkweed (Hieracium Pilosella) 
and may be cleared of this and all other 
broad-leaved weeds if you carry out the fol- 
lowing instructions. Obtain a supply of 
Daisy-killer from one of your horticultural 
sundriesmen. Apply this Daisy-killer at the 
rate of 1 lb. to 3 square yards as soon as you 
can, the present being a good time for apply- 
ing this material. Repeat this dressing again 
in March, following which your lawn should 
be cleared of this troublesome weed. Any 
isolated plants which may appear from time 
to time should have a small pinch of this 
Daisy-killer dropped over the crowns. Your 
Grass will turn brown in about a week after 
the applic ition, but do not be alarmed at this 
as it is not injured and after a short time. is 
more vigorous than ever, owing to the feed- 
ing properties contained in this particular 
mixture. E> M. 


Acetylene gas refuse 

(Mrs. E. Bromley).—From an analysis of 
the residue from acetylene it has been 
found that the value of this product is due to 


gas 


the lime it contains, other plant foods, as 
nitrogen, phosphates, and potash, being 
absent. The lime is present either as slaked 


lime (in- fresh samples) or carbonate of lime 
(mild lime in samples which have been ex- 
posed to the air). It should prove an effective 
and cheap dressing for all purposes for which 
lime is recommende d, and should be of special 
value on soils which are sour or deficient of 
lime, or inclined to be stiff, and as a top- 
dressing for pasture. 


Kainit 
(Chas. Burrows).—Kainit is a natural salt 


precured from mines in Germany. It usually 
contains about 23 per cent. of sulphate of pot- 


ash. Many soils contain an abundance of pot- 
ash, therefore it is not a generally useful 
manure. Light sandy soils ‘benefit most by 


its application. Potatoes, Artichokes, and 
Celery are greatly benefite .d by this manure. 


SHORT REPLIES 


G. Nichols.—Please send specimen of the 
insect vou refer to and we wil! do our best to 
solve the trouble. 

Miss Eden.—Wood-ashes can never be ap- 
plied too fresh. To 30 square yards 28 lbs. 
are an average application, and as fertilisers 
they are beneficial to all soils. 

G. C. Payne.—Any horticultural sundries- 
man can supply you with such a lamp as you 
require. 

Chas. Burrows.—See reply to 
Payne’’ and ‘‘ Belfast’? on this 
weed-killer 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Ge Se 


page ~ re 


C. H. Newbald.—No. 1 is Pyrus pruni- 
folia, and probably the variety edulis. 
No. 2 -appears to be a poor fruit _ of 


Crab, «and No.3 1s 
There sare, of course, 
but we consider 


the. John Downie 
Crataegus coccinea. 
many forms of the latter, 
this is maxima. 

F, B.—Spirea 
Waterer. 

J. Cox.—Kindly send another specimen. 

Emily Cormack.—1, Sparaxis pulcherrima, 
now known as pigtans pendula; 2, Poly- 
gonum Bistorta; 3, Chelone obliqua; 4, 
Spiraea Bumalda var. Anthony Waterer. 

P. S.—Eccremocarpus scaber. 

H. Franklin.—1, Cotoneaster frigida; 2, 
Thuya plicata; 3, Crataegus prunifolia. 


Bumalda var. Anthony 
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E. A. Saunders.—1, Salvia 
virgata; 2, Saponaria officinalis 
Diervilla (Weigela) Eva Rathke. 

J. H. Taylor.—t, Cuphea platycentra; 2, 
Fuchsia dependens; 3, Sedum spectabile; 4, 


nemorosa 
fap 


the soft prickly Shield Fern (Polystichum 
angulare). 
Mrs. Eleanor Pam.—Sorry to say Rose had 


fallen to pieces. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 
, Cellini; 2, Egremont 
Russet ; 3, Pioitandbieys + Norfolk Beaufin. 

E. D. Long.—Apples: 1, Newton Wonder; 
2, Northern Greening; 3, Stirling Castle; 4, 
Fearn’s Pippin; 5, Norfolk Beefing. Pears: 
1, Durondeau; 2, aes recognised. 

W. T. C.—Apple Nonpareil. 

Wier.) Cornwall, — Beauty of Hants. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


Edmunds and Co., Milton, 
Plants and seeds, autumn 1924. 

G. R. Downer, Drayton Manor Nurseries, 
Chichester.—List of herbaceous and alpine 
plants. 

Wm. Penman, South Street, Cowdenbeath, 
Fife.—List of exhibition Pansies and Violas. 


E. E. N.—Apples : 


Cambridge.— 


A. J. and C, Allen, Bowthorpe ~Road 
Nurseries, Norwich.*-Choice Norfolk-grown 
Roses. 

F. L. Dixon, Alpington, Norfolk.—Price 


list of bulbs. 
English and Son, 
Catalogue of Roses. 


Barnwood, Gloucester.— 


Messrs.-, Perry, Enfield.—List of hardy 
plants. 
Hal Jones, Letchworth, Herts.—List of 


fruit-trees. 
D. and W. 
for 1924-1925. 
R. Veitch and Sons, Exeter.—Catalogue of 
hardy trees, shrubs, etc.; special list of fruit- 
trees; special list of Roses. 


PUBLICATION RECEIVED 


Ninth Annual Report of St. Dunstan’s for 
year ended March 31st, 1924. 


Croll, Dundee.—Rose Annual 


National Sweet Pea Society 


The annual general ‘meeting of the 
National Sweet Pea Society ‘will be held at 


Essex Street, Strand, Lon- 
don, W.C. 2, on Tuesday, ‘October 21st, 1924, 
commencing at 3 o'clock, when Mr. Horace 
J. Wright will propose the alterations of rules, 
as announced on page 636. 


the Essex Hall, 


Two beautiful Star Dahlias 


We are asked to point out that the free- 
flowering Dahlias, Haslemere Star and Hind- 
head Star, described on page 606, issue Octo- 
ber 4th, were raised by Mr. C. Hay, The 
Gardens, Hindhead Court, Surrey, and dis- 
tributed by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, Sussex. 


6 
Obituary 
MR. JAMES BRITTEN. 

We regret to announce the death of. Mr. 
James Britten; “K:C.S.G3,°°F.1:S:,-a 2welle 
known botanist, who died suddenly on Wed- 
nesday, October 8th, aged 78. © Mr. Britten 
was educated for the medical profession, but 
being offered a post in Kew Herbarium he 
was able to follow his favourite study of 
botany. In 1871 he was appointed to the 
Botanical Department of the British 
Museum, where, at the time of his retirement, 
in 1909, he was Senior Assistant. While hold- 
ing the latter post he edited for the Museum 
a volume of illustrations of the Australian 
plants collected by Captain Cook, and began 
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a catalogue of the Sloane Herbarium, besides 
publishing many other botanical works. 
Largely through his efforts 
Truth Society, which had fallen into abey- 
ance, was reorganised, and in recognition of 
his labours Pope Leo XIII. conferred on him 
a knighthood of St. Gregory. Mr. Britten 
was one of the founders of the Folk-lore 
Society ; he edited ‘‘ Nature Notes ’’ for eight 
years, and also edited ‘‘ Catholic Book 


Notes,’’ ‘‘ The Journal of Botany,’’ and the 
‘* League of Cross Magazine.”’ 


BEES 


Bee notes 


HERE is greater risk of bees dwindling, 
Te even dying, from starvation at this 

time of year—the period between the 
honey-flow and the settling down for the 
winter—than many beekeepers suppose. The 
dwindling season is more often thought to 
be in the early spring. As a fact, if bees are 
allowed to be weak in numbers now they 
will be weak, frequently too weak to enjoy a 
good, flourishing summer, in the spring. It 
is impossible for a hive which finds itself 
weak in population in February and March 
ever to catch up for that season. This will 
be the case supposing the bee-owner does not 
do his duty diligently and generously now, 
before the middle, or the third week, of Sep- 
tember. A young stock of bees must. be 
hatched out before hibernation of the colony 
is begun, or else a bad start next season is 
unavoidable. Before the winter clustering 
commences there must be a large proportion 
of young bees in the hive. 

The unthinking bee-owner imagines that 
at the end of the summer there is sure to be 
plenty of ‘honey stored in the brood-chamber. 
{t is ‘an error to ententain sucha notion. 
With a prolific queen the brood-chamber has 
been used during the honey-gathering for 
egg-laying; consequently, when the bee- 
master removes the crates 'from above, con- 
taining the almost total proceeds of the out- 
Jay of hard work during the thoney-flow, the 
inhabitants, now at full strength in numbers, 
find themselves faced with a perilous scarcity 
of food. Added to this, ithere is not sufficient 
blossom from which to collect nectar in any 
quantity adequate tothe needs of a vigorous 
and populous colony. Tihis year (1924) such 
a state is much worse than ordinarily, be- 
cause flowers are fewer in consequence of the 
lack of summer. Shortage of food after the 
removal of the storage crates becomes, there- 
fore, in 1924, total absence of food. 

The weather continues cold and a low tem- 


perature may ibe taken to ‘be the cause of no 


liveliness at the hive entrance. It must be 
exceptionally cold in ‘August to prevent 
healthy bees with stores from flying during 
the daytime. Absence of: plenty of bees on 
the wing at this time ‘of year, I fear, means 
nability to fly, owing to physical weakness 
caused by starvation. A careful observation 
and examination of a hive, just by lifting the 
cover, will quickly disclose the true state of 
affairs. A moribund stock ‘will greet the 
interference with the usual buzz, but there 
will be also a physical impotence to dart up 
out from between the frames to defend the 
home from the intruder, and there will, of 
course, be no heads and shoulders buried in 
cells, such as would be the case after ad- 
ministering a little smoke, as before an ordi- 
nary inspection. Feed at once if your bees 
are not flying at all plentifully on ordinary 
days. Warm syrup at night—23 Ibs. of 
sugar to 1 quart of water, stirred well to 
dissolve thoroughly—and in abundant quan- 
tity, but not so much as the bees will not 
take down during the night. They will 


the Catholic , 


Met. 2s ae ', 
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October 18, 1924 


quickly recover and thee queen will commence 
laying again immediately. For a day or two 
a earch of bees thus restored should be 
disoreetly avoided because of the excitement 
into which they have been thrown by this 
sudden accession to affluence, and rescue 
from certain and imminent extinction: 


B. R. H, 4 


Voltaire and his bees 


HEN I visited Chillon, on the Lake 
of Geneva, last June I discerned 
below me, as | peered through one of 

the topmost windows j in the famous castle, a 

flourishing apiary of some 20 or. 30 hives. 

looking ever so pretty. It was arranged in 

very order] y fashion and every hive was of a 

different colour from the one contiguous to 

it. Since I returned home I have been reads 
ing Sir Frederick ‘Treves’ delightful book, 

* The Lake of Geneva.” I infer from one) 

unexpected reference to bees in it that round” 

the shores of this great lake there must have. 
been, in bygone days, a good deal of success- 
ful bee-keeping. “The comparatively large 
apiary I saw in 1924 possibly traces its 
genealogy up ‘to the gigantic ‘one Si 

Frederick Treves mentions as being kept at 

the other end of the lake by no less a. 

historical personage than Voltaire in 1760 

and following years. At Ferney, in the 

plain between the lower Alps and the lake 

Voltaire settled when he.was 64 years of age, 

and there he spent ‘the remaining 20 years of 

his life. It jis amazing to find ‘that a man: 
born and tbrought up in a city, the most 

voluminous writer who ever jived, with a 

personal appearance betokening anything 

but an agriculturist, possessing a physical 
frame utterly unsuitable to farming or gar= 
dening, who never rose until 11 and slept 
but little, should take up rural pursuits at 

64 and make them pay! Amazing, indeed! 

But to keep silkworm and bees as a side- 

line to the breeding of - horses, sheep, and 

cows is even more amazing. We should ex. 
pect to read of a “hive or two in the 
orchard.”? Not so in the case of thisp 
phenomenally industrious and ~ versatile 
character. Sir Frederick Treves tells of 

Voltaire’s apiary containing 400 to oy hives, 

Inasmuch as he transformed the vi llage of 

Ferney from poverty to prosperity, it is easy 

to picture the place as being the Jake dis 

tributing station for bees, which every i 

habitant of Ferney would, of course, keep 

after the example and under the tutorshif 
of their benefactor, Voltaire. Few students 
of history know this remarkable man as ar 
exemplary country squire, and fewer still 

would recognise in him a_ successful e 

keeper with 500 hives. 










































TRADE NOTE 


A portable boot-scraper 


Whether by means. of a broom, brush, 
knife, spade, or other implement, the 
scraping of mud from boots is always a 
tedious business. Gardeners especially, there. 
fore, are indebted to Major C. Van der By 
for his invention of a boot- scraper, which, wit 
the size and weight of an ordinary spade, j is SO 
devised that mud from every part of the boot 
can be speedily removed without injury to the 
leather. This well-made and very neat too 
has been well received by farmers and sports 
men, and undoubtedly meets a long-felt want 
among horticulturists. ; 


All communications on editorial matte g 
should be addressed to the Editor, “Gar 
dening Illustrated,” 8, Bouverie Street 
London, E.C., and not to individuals. oS 


Betober 18, 1924 


























































—* 
s MONG the most useful and beautiful of 
[\ Ferns the Maiden-hair has long and 


= firmly established itself in popular 
favour. For general purposes probably 
Adiantum cuneatum surpasses all other 


Maiden-hair Ferns, whether for cutting, as 
individual plants for decoration or as good- 
sized plants as a groundwork for a group of 
choice-flowering plants. -Those only who 
have seen such floral arrangements, or 
carried them into effect, can realise the 
beauty of such an arrangement of ground- 
work and flowers. 

_ Like everyone else, we had to have a be- 
ginning, and we bought or begged from 
friends. We grew the plants on and 
divided them, and again grew them on until 
we had a stock of about three dozen speci- 
men plants. They ultimately filled the front 
stage of a lean-to warm greenhouse, or, more 
correctly, intermediate house. Here they re- 
mained, winter and summer, except when 
they were serving as a groundwork in_ the 
conservatory, which opened into an 
octagonal - shaped tropical-house, a huge 
sheet of glass fitted into a strong door-frame 
leaving a view into the tropical-house at all 
times when the door was closed between the 
two. This batch of Adiantums ultimately be- 
came specimen plants 2 feet to 3 feet across, 
and so they were kept as tong as they were 
required. The modus operandi was the usual 
annual larger pot and more food until they 
were placed in the largest workable pot for 
Our purpose, a pot 10 inches to 12 inches in 
diameter. They were annually repotted after 
that, and in the following manner, at the 
tight time, but before that time they had re- 
ceived their annual period of rest. 

_ During the resting period the whole of the 
old fronds lose their vitality, become brown 
and withered, and are cut down; but no frond 
which is well supplied with green pinnules. 
Under these circumstances the plants present 
a very uninteresting appearance during the 
month of February—the time for repotting. At 
that time the central part of the pot will be 
occupied by a dense mass of bases of the 
stem of each frond, which has completed its 
eycle of work and been cut down. A careful 
and close scrutiny among these bases will re- 
veal, as a rule, many new fronds commencing 
to unfold and extend towards the light to 
form a new crop of delicate green and beauti- 
ful fronds. Sometimes a close scrutiny re- 
veals infantile slugs or snails, or eggs of the 
latter. In ariy case, all or any of them should 
be diligently sought for and destroyed with- 
out injury to the young fronds. The 1ro-inch 
Or 12-inch pot being the limit we allow for 
the size of the Maiden-hair Ferns to be grown 
in, it follows that after the plants have once 
become root-bound they will annually become 
root-bound under similar conditions. Then 
how are we to supply the food which they will 
require for their new crop of fronds? With 
a part of an old scythe, or with a worn-out 
carving-knife, we cleanly cut away 14 inches 
of old roots and soil all around each plant, 
and from the base of each plant in each pot. 
Having done that the Fern and its roots have 
been reduced to practical size and we may 
proceed to repot each plant in the usual 
manner into its old pot with confidence, using, 
course, clean and well-drained pots. 


_Souw.—In the case of large and strong 
Plants like these the compost may well be 
slightly stiffer and richer than for smaller 
and more feeble plants. It may consist of 
ai parts of fibrous yellow loam, fibrous 
eat, leaf-mould (partly decayed), and clean, 
Sharp sand.  Leaf-mould which has been 
sed through a }-inch sieve should be good 
the purpose. Mix well together and pot 


~ 
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Maiden-hair Ferns 


firmly. By this annual treatment the plants 
were maintained in equal size and vigour 
during a goodly number of years, and except 
at the mid-winter period were always objects 
of admiration during the remainder of the 
year. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS.—The general con- 
ditions of growth were a warm, slightly- 
humid atmosphere; temperature by day, 68 
degs. to 75 degs. Fahr. with sun, during 
May to August inclusive, with a mean 
fall of 5 degs. to 8 degs. by night. The 
house containing these Ferns was a lean-to 
facing due east. This necessitated early 
shading, but the system of ventilation did not 
permit any of the usual methods of external 
and movable’ shading, consequently we 
adopted the system of internal permanent 
shading of less density than that produced by 
mats, Frigi-domo, and other dense yet 
movable material, that used being tiffany. 
This material breaks the rays of the sun and 
produces a subdued light that appears to con- 
tribute to the firmness and durability of the 
young fronds. 


ADIANTUM GRACILLIMUM.—The chief value of 
this rests in the fact that it may be used for 
its fronds where the fronds of A. cuneatum 
would be rather too heavy and dark. The 
soil for this Fern may be lighter than that re- 
commended for A. cuneatum. 


ADIANTUM FaARLEYENSE.—This handsome 
Fern came into commerce many years ago 
from Barbadoes, it is said. It quickly became 
popular as a Fern for exhibition, but it will 
never attain the popularity of A. cuneatum. 
Because of its large pinnz it cannot resist 
successfully any approach to dryness at the 
root. Hence all the fine specimens we see of 
it are found to be growing in yellow fibrous 
loam with an admixture of clean sharp sand 
and a little sweet but half-decayed leaf-mould. 
This Fern requires a stove temperature 
generally, and under these conditions it 
makes a beautiful plant about 3 feet through. 
It should be carefully shaded from the sun 
and the atmosphere kept humid. Ele 


Propagating Ferns 


If it be desired to keep the fernery attrac- 
tive and full of healthy plants the only way 
to attain that end is to propagate plenty of 
young material by sowing spores. A few 
Ferns do not produce spores freely, and it be- 
comes necessary to increase such by divi- 
sion—Adiantum Farleyense is a case in point. 
When a sufficient stock of young and healthy 
stuff has been obtained old and large plants 
ought to be ‘* scrapped ’’ without compunc- 
tion. Ferns are quite easily grown to speci- 
men size if a start be made with healthy 
young plants. No shading is now needed 
and less moisture is required. | Gymno- 
grammas ought to occupy the warmest end 


of the house. W. McG. 


In the fernery 


The introduction of a few flowering plants 
at this time (indeed, at any time) adds effec- 
tiveness to the fernery. Groups of Gloxinias, 
for example, are very striking; so, too, is a 
batch of Celosia pyramidalis. The crimson 
form is, perhaps, best, but if a good strain of 
C. pyramidalis aurea can be obtained the 
plants are very elegant.. It is, however, 
rather unfortunate that, generally speaking, 
the predominant shades of yellow are very 
dingy, some of them almost a dirty white. 
At a later date Gesnera cinnabarina makes a 
fine display in the fernery, and this can be 
succeeded, of course, by Begonia Gloire de 
Lorraine and B. Gloire de Sceaux. 

W. McG. 
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Kew Gardens in autumn 


Considering the unfavourable summer 
there was a gorgeous display of flowers on 
the day of my visit (September 21st). It was 
too early to see much in the way of autumn 
tints among the deciduous trees, most of 
them still retaining their summer~ garb, 
doubtless an advantage while such a bright 
display continues in the beds and borders. 
Many Roses were still gay, notably Golden 
Emblem, surely difficult to eclipse as to 
colour. Christine was another good yellow 
and worthy of a place in any collection, while 
Queen Mary and Mme. Ravary still main- 
tained their reputation among the more or 
less yellows. Golden’ Ophelia will no doubt 
improve, but give me the first named for 
colour and robustness as seen here. Ophelia 
needs no comment. Red Letter Day and 
K. of K. were vivid, especially the former. 
These few Hybrid Teas will continue to pro- 
vide heaps of flowers yet should the month 


of October really give us nice autumn 
weather. Dahlias were aglow, notably 
Winter Sun, Oriole, and Dazzle, the two 


latter vieing with one another as to colour, 
and so useful for cutting. The stems are long 
and stout and the flowers erect as growing 
on the plant. The scarlet Lobelias, L. ful- 
gens and L. Huntsman caught the eye from 
a distance, and for late summer and early 
autumn display should be more freely used 
than they are. True, the plant is not quite 
hardy, but in very cold, wet districts can be 
potted or boxed for the winter. A cool-house 
or pit will provide material for another year. 
The sub-tropical beds were well done and 
filled—not unduly—attracting many visitors. 
The dark velvety Coleus and yellow and 
green Abutilons were conspicuous among the 
more grey foliage. A colony of double pink 
Hollyhocks was still quite presentable, while 
a large bed of Clematis Campanile (pale 
mauve) was a stranger to me, yet a very 
showy Clematis about 2 feet high. Early 
Chrysanthemums were flowering well, 
Verona and Mrs..Pearson being the most 
noticeable, while near the Tea Gardens stood 
a stately tree of Sophora japonica laden with 
its panicles of white flowers. Let me advise 
those who wish for a treat of autumn flowers 
and foliage to wend their way thither and see 
for themselves. J. Mayne. 


Pansies in autumn 


Pansies are now (October 6th) blooming 
gaily with me, and; if the late autumn is 
fairly mild, will continue to do so for some 
weeks. The plants were raised in July and 
planted out a couple of inches apart, being, 
of course, intended for spring decoration. If, 
however, they are intended for autumn 
blooming they should be set out quite 4 inches 
apart in ground which should be in good 
heart, so that the flowers come to maximum 
size. Plant as soon as they are large enough 
to handle and hoe between them severak 
times. By growing Pansies in this way their 
decorative value is sensibly increased, for a 
display of autumn blooms does not in the 
least diminish their effectiveness in spring. 
In the case of beds on the lawn where bulbous 
flowers, such as Myosotis and Silene, precede 
the summer-flowering bedding plants, these 
Pansies may be lifted with a good ball as soon 
as the colder nights arrive, and the flowers 
will not suffer. They may be massed or used 
in conjunction with Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
other bulbous-rooted flowers, to which they 
form a nice carpet. BYFLEET. 


Polyanthuses 


These do remarkably well if the soil is in 
good heart when planted in the vicinity of 
trees and shrubs, and as a foreground to 
plantations of the latter are most effective, 
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CLEARING LAND FOR BUILDINC. 


Fruit Trees, Fruit Bushes, Raspberries, Honeysuckles, 
Strawberries, Privet, Shrubs, Avenue Trees, Herbs, Rambler, 
Bush and Stan dard Roses. Exceptionally well- -growD, 
healthy stock. Send for half-price catalogue—it will pay you. 


FRANK RICE, F.R.H.S. 


Arbury Nurseries, Cambridge. 





GALV ARSE og lle REDING 
Mesh. 6 ft. wide. 
3 in. 4/2 716 10/4 13/9 17/3 20/8 
2in. 5/9 106 14/3 19/- 23/9 28/6 
lin. 9/5 17/1 24/7 82/6 40/6 48/8 
Per 50-yard roll. Other sizes in stock. 
£6 5s. and over Carriage Paid England and Wales. 


21i0z. HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
In Hoxes. of iy “W ft. er ft. 


9x7 in. : x 
10, 12x8 in. wide aC -. 21 35/- 
11, 12, 13, 14 x Yin. wide .. -. 23/- 39/- 
12, 13, 14x 10in, wide 24/- 41/- 
16 x 10, 13, 16 x llin. wide 26/- 46/- 
18, 20 x 11, 12, 14, 16, m8, 20, 22, 24 

x 12in. wide ve ae 23/6 52/- 
16, 17, 18, 20 x 13in. wide | re ‘ 29/6 53/- 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24 x 14 in. 30/- 55/- 
20, 22, 24x15, 18, 20, 22, ae 16 in. wide $1/- 56/- 
20, 22, 24x 18in. wide SEI 57/- 

One size only packed “ @ case 

Best Soft mates: 1 cwt., 18/6; 3 cwt., 10/-; , S/=; 


14 lbs., 3/6. Diamonds, 7/6 as 10/6 Di Se eA 
Getta 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 7-lb. 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 

List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. 
Allf.or. Hull. Net Cash with Order. Allsent promptly. 





F. & T. ROSS, apt iet Ironmongers, etc., 
Estd. 1843. YTON ST., HULL 





LARGE Sigh No. 3, ie 


CARRIACE PAID 


Ip 


Frames from £1 12 6 Heating Apparatus from £4 17 6 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C, 2. 


CLASSHOUSES 








Made 
In 
six 
complete 
sections 
ready 
for 
erection 4 
from . 
£1200 
Soundly constructed in sections of na deal; they are oddity 


erected without skilled help; 21-oz. glass ‘out to suit each 
opening. 


GARDEN FRAMES from 52/8 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


Tenant’s Fixture eo 





soned, planed, “ton- ea 

gued, and grooved “qj 

red deal. asily wz 
erected. : a F 

Splendid Bargains. Carriage Paid 

Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 

of every description, post free. 
Eetablished in Radstock 32 Years 





W.& A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock, Somerset 
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Large Coke is wasted in 
small boilers 





Halve your coke bill by 
using a 
“SENTRY SL Seer 
COKE CRUSHER” © SAT | 
which will break 35 lbs. of coke to : . 
the proper size for greenhouse or 7 
domestic boilers in fifteen minutes. 


Price 25/*, delivered free, from 
your Ironmonger or from 


WOOD, RUSSELL & Co. 
34, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1 


KINNELLS COKE r=: 
CRU oe. ER 


Strong Coke Pan 
10/- extra 


Small Crusher for Wall 
Ditto.on Wrought Stand + 
Large Crusher for Wall . 
Ditto on Wyrought = ne . 
















Large Crusher breaks 1 cwrt.. | 
nd small one 42 |b. in 20mg 


CHAS.P. KINNELL & Co EES 


65.654 Southwark St. London.S.El 


NOW 


is the time to install 


HEATING APPARATUS 
pe eea) THE DENNIS,” 
Sauieaga) = PARK,” AND 
(  “victor” 


have proved to be most 


EFFECTIVE AND RELIABLE 


IMustrated Price Lists free. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, LTD. 


Dennis Iron Works STOURBRIDGE 








2 


of this country.”’ 





_ If during the General Election the voters can be convinced 
of the correctness of the principle enunciated by SIR ERNEST 
BENN and all sound economists, and its influence on the rise 
and fall of employment, the confidence in the issue of the contest - 
which MR. RAMSAY MACDONALD and his colleagues 
profess to entertain will speedily be undermined —to their 
discomfiture, but to the profit of the great mass of the workers 


Daily Telegraph, in a leading article, Oct. 9th, 1924 


October 18, 1924 


HOP MANURE | 
An excellent and cleanly fertiliser for ane. and suburban 


BURTON-ON- TRENT. 
There is nothing better! Tryit! Large bag 7/6 delivered. | 
Also PURE UNEXTRACTED DRIED YEAST for | 
Poultry Keepers. Price 22/- per cwt. delivered, . | 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO. LTD. 
Derby Road, Burton-on-Trent F 


garden made from Brewers’ Spent Hops a 5 
= 


AUCTION SALES OF 4 


BULBS 


PROTHEROE & MORRIS 


MONDAY. WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY at 


67 68 Cheapside, London. £.C. 2. 





100,000 DOUBLE WHITE NARCISSUS. 


Top Round. Free from Disease 
1 Doz. Bulbs, eet Be oat 1/3 
50 Bulbs 4/= 
100 Bulbs T/= 
1,000 Bulbs, carr. paid, for 60/- 
Cash with order. 


M. TEGERDINE, Bulb Grower, 
Norwood Road, March, Cambs. 





Tenant's Fixture 
Our Buildings are 











'§ tions. Carriage Paid. 
sag 7x46" £4 15 O 
am 8’x5'6" 5 17 6 
me ox6'6” 6 17 6 
No better value 
can be offered — 









Made in complete a 
sections, roof in- 
cluded, and erected (amg 


before ‘dispatch. 

¥x 6 £15 6 O 

10x 7? 179.6 

17x 8 19 0 0 j 

14x 9 2415 0 i 

l’xl? 27 5 0 ; 
Carriage paid if 
Only best tim | 

nero and made by 





"Bend for No, # 
MIDSOMER 


F. PRATTEN & CO., Lro, orang 





Mittin 


First edition of 25,000 copies now on sale everywhere 


WHY NOT TO VOTE LABOUR 


The Business Implications of Socialism 


A book of immediate and vital interest by Sir Ernest Benn 








Brice Z/= net 








SIT 


JARROLDS, Publishers, LONDON, LIMITED 
10 and 11, Warwick Lane, E. Cc. 
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The ideal Rose soil is a rich mellow loam 
on gravel. My advice to the beginner who 
‘wishes to grow Roses is to look round and 
see how Roses succeed in his neighbourhood. 
they flourish,then he may conclude that his 
garden, if suitable, will also grow them. 
Ithough the soil may be suitable, the fact 
lust not be lost sight of that most soils need 
raring before they are really suitable. 

aving selected a portion of the garden for a 
sé-bed, a trench should be taken out 3 feet 
e, wheeling the soil to the other end, so 
to fill in the last trench. The soil should 
e taken out down to the subsoil, which must 
no account be brought to the surface, but 
oken up and left at the bottom of the 
mech. ‘Talxe out the soil in the next trench 

throw it into the first one, and so on 
ntil the whole piece is dug. If the soil is 
gor and manure required, put it in deeply 
nough to be out of the way of the roots of 
‘trees when planted. This should be com- 
ted some weeks before planting, so that 
e whole may settle. 


LANTING should be done as 
ly in November as possible, 
is being far better than 
ing planting, for the soil 
ng warmer the plants com- 
ence root action at onee and 
ecome established before 
inter sets in. The holes made 
receive the roots should be 
ide, so that the roots may be 
evenly spread _ out. Many 
lilures arise through cram- 
ng the roots into small, deep 
es. In the case of standards 
ve in the stake before the 
ee is placed in position and 
n no damage is done to the 
ts. : 
i dwarf Roses budded on 
-Manetti or seedling Briar 
uld be planted below the 
on of scion and stock. The 
t of this is that the plant 
self may push out roots and 
} become independent of the 
. This, however, is not 
only advantage, for in 
re winters our Tea Roses 
frequently killed to the 
d, and if the junction is 
al inches below the sur- 
this part remains safe and 
; into growth in the 
, often with great 
_ Frost is always more 


. ROSE MURIEL WIL- 


Th 


_ union of each plant. 
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[Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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e Soil for Roses 


deadly to newly-planted trees than estab- 


lished ones, therefore cover the whole 
surface of the soil with dry stable litter, 
which will not only keep: out frost but 


will conserve the heat already in the soil. On 
no account attempt the operation when the 
beds are wet. Far better put off the planting 
for a week or even a fortnight than tread the 
soil into a pasty condition. In planting, see 
that the roots are nicely covered with fine 
soil, afterwards treading firmly. The sur- 
face layer of soil must be left in a loose state. 

Many of our beautiful Tea Roses are not 
hardy enough to stand a severe winter, there- 
fore slight protection must be given. For 
this there is nothing better than dry 
Bracken, placing this round the collar or 
Another way is to draw 
up the soil round the stem of each plant, 
forming a mound. By this means the soil 
will be left fairly dry and help to keep off the 
frost to a great extent. Standard Roses 
budded on tall Briars look very elegant on 





Rev: F, Page Roberts, rich orange gold 


lawns. Large holes should be made, break- 
ing up the bottom, and the turf placed up- 
side down on it. If the soil is poor it should 
be taken away and fresh soil procured. If 
the work is done properly a fine display will 
result. During the summer these trees will 
require an abundance of water, as the sur- 
rounding Grass will absorb a great deal of 
the moisture. Liquid manure*should also be 
given, both cow and pig manure making an 
excellent liquid for Roses. A few words on 
the treatment of the plants on arrival from 
the nurseryman may be useful. After the 
packing material is removed lay the roots in 
a tank of water for about an hour. After 
this examine the roots carefully and any in- 
jured should be cut back with a sharp knife 
beyond the injury. All having been 
examined no time should be lost in planting 
them if the ground is in the right condition. 
On the other hand, if the soil is too wet for 
planting, dig out a trench in a sheltered spot 
deep enough to cover the roots, placing the 
plants singly in a slanting posi- 
tion close together. Here they 
can remain until conditions are 
suitable for planting.- F. H. 


Notes of the Week 


Rose Rev. F. Page Roberts 
T HERE are a great many 


yellow bedding Roses of 

comparatively recent  in- 
troduction, and it-is not an 
easy matter to say which is the 
best of them. Golden Emblem 
is probably the greatest 
favourite, but Christine, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn, and Constance 
are in some gardens even more 
popular than Golden Emblem. 
Rayon d’Or is of good colour 
but poor in growth. When 
looking over the nurseries of 
Messrs. Merryweather and 
Sons at Southwell recently we 
were much impressed with the 
Rev. F. Page Roberts, a really 
fine golden-yellow Rose which 
carries a profusion of flowers in 
summer and autumn. The 
petals are of good substance 
and the reverse of the petal is 
fawn-pink, an unusual colour 
in a yellow Rose. This variety, 
which secured the gold medal 


650 


of the National Rose Society in 1921, was 
raised by Messrs. B. R. Cant and Son, Col- 
chester. H.C. 


Gardeners’ Benefit Society 
The monthly meeting of the United Horti- 


cultural Benefit and. Provident Society was 
held in the R.H-S. Hall on Monday, October 


3th, Mr. Chas. H. Curtis presiding. 
Fifteen new members were elected. Two 


members withdrew interest from their deposit 
account amounting to 46 19s. 6d., and two 
members over the age of 70 years withdrew 
£22 from their deposit accounts. The sick 
pay for the month on the ordinary was 
£50 6s: 8d., State section £54 15s. 6d., and 
maternity claims £8. The sum_ of 
433 15s. 11d. was granted to eight members 
for dental, surgical, or optical treatment; 
five other cases were also considered. The 
Secretary reported on the arrangements for 
the annual dinner, over which Lionel de 
Rothschild, Esg., O.B.E., will preside, sup- 
ported by Lord Bessborough, Sir William 
Lawrence, G. Loder Esg., and many other 
well-known gentlemen. — Tickets for the 
dinner have .been taken up freely, and- any 
member or friend who has not received an 
invitation should write to the Secretary, 35, 
Alexandra Road, W. 14, as early as possible. 


Brighton, Hove, and Sussex Horticul- 
tural Society 

The Public Art Gallery, Brighton, was 
crowded on the 16th inst., when Mr. Herbert 
Cowley gave the second of. his lectures on 
plant hunting in Europe. The subject on 
this occasion Was that of the wild Maritime 
Alps. With a fine series of lantern views the 
audience were taken up the Roja Valley and 
shown the wonders of the Vial Casterino, in 
the heart of the Maritime Mountains. Many 
beautiful views were shown of Saxifrages, 
Primulas, Lilies, and other flowers in their 
mountain homes. The Brighton, Hove, and 
Sussex Horticultural Society is making great 
progress, Nearly 300 new members have 
been elected this year. The Chrysanthemum 
Show, to be held on November 11, 12, and 73, 
promises to be a record. This will be the 
first occasion on’ which a three days’ show 
has been held, and three bands from H.M. 
Guards’ Regiments are engaged for the occa- 
sion. 


Importation of bulbs into the Isles of 
Scilly . 

The importation of bulbs into the Isles of 
Scilly has been restricted since January 1st 
last by the Bulb Diseases (Isles of Scilly) 
Order of 1923, which requires every consign- 
ment of Daffodil or Narcissus bulbs landed in 
the Isles to be accompanied by a certificate 
that they have been examined and found free 
from disease, or a declaration that they have 
been submitted to the hot-water treatment. 
At the request of the growers in, the islands 
the Ministry has issued an amending Order— 
the Bulb Diseases (Isles of Scilly) Order of 
1924—which came into operation on Octo- 
ber ist. Under this Order the landing of 
Daffodil and Narcissus bulbs in the Scilly 
Isles may ~be licensed by an Inspector of the 
Ministry, on condition that the bulbs are sent 
direct to the Bulb Treating Station which 
has been established at St. Mary’s by the 
Agricultural Committee of the Isles of Scilly, 
and there submitted to the hot-water treat- 
ment before being handed over to the actual 
consignee. 


The Staff Vine (Celastrus articulatus) 
This vigorous climber is not so well 
known as it deserves, for it equals in beauty 
the ornamental Vines. I have it climbing 
through the branches of large Holly-trees, 
where its rich golden leaves contrast beauti- 
fully with those of the Holly and its berries, 
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but in no instance is this climber more 
brilliant than where it clothes an arch over a 
broad Grass path. In this latter position the 
Staff Vine has been the subject of much 
admiration and comment this year. This 
particular specimen, however, never fruits 
and is probably a male form, but I am 
pleased to see that some of the plants I 
raised from seeds a few years ago are fruit- 
ing this year for the first-time. Laden with 
brilliantly-coloured fruits, which are con- 
tained in a three-valved capsule—after the 
manner of the lovely Spindle-trees—and split 
when ripe, disclosing the shining scarlet- 
coated seeds, its beauty is greatly enhanced, 
this handsome and graceful effect being 
maintained over a period of three months, as 
the seeds appear to have no attraction for 
birds. This is a rapid-growing climber, 


Correspondence 


e * * . * 
Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views 


Basic slag and Strawberries 


Those who grow Strawberries on strong 
soils may be glad to know that the plants 
are responsive to dressings of basic. slag 
applied in the autumn prior to the second 
and third years of fruiting. When the sur- 
face has been thoroughly cleared of weeds 
and rubbish, and the top either lightly dug 
over or pointed, is an excellent time to give 
the fertiliser. It may be given at the rate 
of 3 ozs. or 4 ozs. to the square yard with 
advantage. Shortly afterwards the winter 
manure will be applied, and it should wholly 
cover the alleys and come right up to the 
plants without completely enveloping the 
crowns, at least with anything other than 
straw, and I am of the opinion that even that 
light covering is not desirable. It must be 
understood that the slag is so exceedingly 
slow in yielding up its food virtues that its 
value is reduced considerably unless it is used 
by the end of the present month. 

East ANGLIAN. 


White-fly on Tomatoes 

In reply to *f Rusticus,’’ September 27th, I 
am afraid he has but very little chance of 
eradicating white-fly. As the house is extremely 
leaky ‘‘ vaporising is impossible.’’ If the 
house were in good condition J could strongly 
recommend Richards’ white-fly vapour or 
Corry’s ‘‘ white-fly death.’ Both are efficient 
and harmless if properly used. I have used 
both in Tomato-house, vinery, plant-house, 
and stove without damage to plants, and 
found both very effective. Once the fly has 
obtained a firm hold a second vaporising in 
about a fortnight is absolutely necessary. 
after the eggs left from the first lot have 
hatched out. I should think ‘‘ Rusticus ”’ has 
kept much too dry an atmosphere, a condition 
most suitable for an attack of. fly. I have 
found white-fly less troublesome where more 
moisture has been allowed; also I have had 
better crops of Tomatoes. As vaporising is 
impossible IT can recommend another remedy 
almost as effective, but entailing much more 
time and labour. This is a solution of Abol 
insecticide. Thoroughly spray the plants, 
particularly on the underside of the foliage, 


before the fly gets a firm hold, and repeat if 


necessary. This need not be washed off the 
plants if the fruits are washed before using, 
but if preferred syringe well with tepid water 
about 12°hours after spraying. I have found 
this remedy to destroy both insects and eggs, 
but where a number of plants is grown it en- 
tails a great deal of labour, and in these days 
this is a consideration. I was rather surprised 
that ** Rusticus ’’ had noticed that white-fly 


are C, flagellaris from Corea, C. hypoleucus 


Kolkwitzia amabilis 


“flower 
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which by reason of its interlacing branches 
firmly affixes itself to either living or 
roughly-erected supports. . Other members 
of this graceful and too-littlegrown genus 










































from Hupeh, C. latifolius, Hupeh, and C 
scandens, from the United States. 


~ E. MarkHam. 


4 


A rare and beautiful shrub is this native of 
Hupeh, China, and a specimen in bloom at 
first recalls an elegant Abelia, but a little 
closer acquaintance reveals its very hairy 
growths and seed vessels. | The 
flowers, which are freely borne in corymbs 4 
the tips of the wiry shoots, are bell-like, soft 
pink, with a yellow throat, and fragrant. — 


E. MARKHAM. ~ 
; 4 


expressed by correspondents. 


never attacked plants grown outside. This 
pest is getting almost as bad outside as it is 
inside. During the past summer I have seen 
numerous kinds of plants infested with this 
pest, Vegetable Marrows in particular; also” 
the common Sage, where the fly appeared to 
flourish, outdoor Chrysanthemums, Dahlia 
Salvia splendens, Fuchsias, . Heliotropes, — 
Abutilons, and many other plants growing far 
away from any glass-house. Probably these 
plants were attacked before planted out. 
can assure ‘‘ Rusticus ’’ that the ‘* whi 
fly’ thrives equally as well outside as it d 
inside, and plants required for next seaso 
use will require to be thoroughly cleaned be 
fore taking inside to winter. i RAP 
Smethwick, near Birmingham. — 


The Mummy Pea 


So the Mummy Pea is not yet extinet. It 
turns up every now and again, and we a 
assured as confidently as ever that seeds < 
derived from some originally found with 
mummy in the land of the Pharaohs. TI 
legend seems to die hard, but it is impossi 
to accept it in face of what is known about t 
vitality of Peas. I last met with the Mummy 
Pea some Io or 12 years ago, and, do what T- 
could, I was unable to convince my informant 
that the story of its origin was incredible. T_ 
fear your correspondent, ‘‘ W. McG.,”’ will be 
equally unable to give the legend its qe 


On p. 571 of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 
September 2oth, 1924, there appears, u 
the heading, ‘‘ Japonica,’ a_ helpful 
interesting note by ‘*H. H. W.”. Fra 
I wish. more contributors would — fe 
“H. H. W.’s”’? example and favour u 
suggestions, founded on experience, 
hardy plants suitable for -giving us 
succession of bloom all the yéar round, 
only in the rich man’s garden, but in 
humble cottage garden also. For this p 
pose let us cut out greenhouse and con se 
tory plants altogether and. deal only w 
those which are sufficiently hardy to be gi 
out of doors in most parts of the cou 
Flowering shrubs, we know, are particu 
useful, but not every garden-lover can 
suitable varieties, even if he knew wh 
get and where to get them. I have m 
had this question of hardy plants suita’ 
giving a succession of bloom in the 
either large or small gardens all the 
round. constantly before me for se 
vears, but I have not, unfortunately, vet h 
suffictent opportunities to put my ideas to 
test of practical experience. I hesitate, 


~ 
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therefore, to submit any list of my own, but 
feel sure I am merely voicing the wishes of 
many readers in suggesting that those better 
qualified to write on this subject should 
\kindly favour us with suggestions founded 
on actual experience. I write from Corn- 
twall, where there is little difficulty in having 
jplants in bloom out of doors all the year 
round, but let us rather consider gardens 
in dess-favoured iocalities. That would 
jdoubtless be more generally helpful. 
. __E. A. SAUNDERS. 


_ Autumn Roses at Kew 


N last week’s issue, page 647, J. Mayne 
refers to many autumn-flowering Roses at 

A Kew, notably Golden Emblem, Christine, 
‘Queen Mary, Mme. Ravary, Golden Ophelia, 
Red Letter Day, and K. of K. I would like 


|Pain, silvery-flesh with orange centre, which 
jhas been flowering well this autumn above 
ja groundwork of Viola W. H. Woodgate. A 
large round bed of the Hybrid Musk Moon- 
light, with sprays 5 feet high, of cream- 
white flowers, has also been the source of 
delight to visitors. 

| Of the many Rose species grown in the 
‘eollection near to the Pagoda special men- 
|tion should be made of Rosa Webbiana, an 
jold species with vivid scarlet fruits that have 
)been remarkably firm this autumn. 

a G.-0: 


a Seed Potatoes 


- Notwithstanding the fact that it has been 
proved over and over again that it is profit- 
able to plant seed sets procured from a 
)totally different soil and climate every sea- 
son, except with first-early varieties, there 
still remain, and probably always will re- 
main, those who persist in saving their own 
seed tubers year after year. It can be said 
in favour of new stock that it grows more 
vigorously and yields heavier crops, and 
that the plants enjoy a far higher power of 
blight resistance than those saved at home. 
_ Neverthéless, thought must be given to the 
home savers; who are strongly urged to 
‘select their seed with special care in refer- 
/ence to shape according to variety, to abso- 
lute freedom from the remotest suspicion of 
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Autumn Roses at Kew 


Mme. Léon Pain in foreground, with Violas 


latent disease, infection, and scab, and to 
store them in the lightest available place 
where they will have plenty of fresh air and 
can be protected from frast when necessity 
arises. The cooler the store the longer will 
they be in sprouting and the finer the 
growths they will develop subsequently. 
East ANGLIAN. 


Cordon Apples 2 

It is by no-means infrequent to hear 
amateur gardeners lamenting the fact that 
they have not space in their gardens to grow 
bush Apples and Pears when they have walls 
6 feet high which are more or less, though 
never profitably, furnished with flowering or 
fine-foliaged plants. Such a height js not 


“ 





Autumn blooms of Rose Moonlight at Kew 
+. This is a Hybrid Musk with clusters of cream-white flowers 


enough for the finest cordon Pears, but it is 
admirable for single-stemmed Apples trained 
diagonally. Given examples of Worcester 
Pearmain and Cox’s Orange Pippin there is 
no reason why regular crops of two of the 
most useful varieties in cultivation should not 
be produced. Measure the length of wall 
space available, allow from 15 inches to 
18 inches for each tree, send the order at 
once for the requisite number of three-year- 
olds to one of the advertisers in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, cultivate the soil thoroughly to 
not less than 24 feet outwards from the wall, 
make it firm, plant the trees with the mould 
packed very firmly to their roots, treat, the 
trees according to the advice published from 
time to time in these pages, and it is certain 
that the wall will be just as beautiful and in- 
comparably more usefully clothed in the 
future than it has been in the past. 
East ANGLIAN. 


Gorgeous Pelargoniums 

If the gorgeous Zonal Pelargonium is not 
fashionable in flower gardens in these days 
of freedom and informality it should be 
valued by every greenhouse owner by reason 
of the rich colour that it imparts at a period 
of the year when brilliance is at a discount. 
Many a conservatory would be dull were it 
not for these plants, and if they have a habit 
of damping when the atmosphere becomes 
overladen with moisture the very difficulty of 
managing them correctly but adds zest and 
interest to their culture. Grown steadily out 
of doors or in open frames until autumn, 
then taken indoors, watered with care, and 
stimulants given with infinitely more than 
the normal care and discretion demanded by 
other plants, they will play their part in the 
year’s display provided the atmosphere of the 
house is always sweet and buoyant. 

: East ANGLIAN. 


Omphalodes verna 

Can any reader please inform me where one 
can obtain seed of this pretty spring-flowering 
plant? I, have tried several of the leading 
seedsmen without success and am told by two 
of these that the seed is unprocurable. I was 
lucky enough to obtain some good plants, 
however. E. A. SAUNDERS. 
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‘Rose Muriel Wilson, a new Tea of perfect shape 


A new Tea Rose (Muriel Wilson) 


T is very easy to raise a new Rose, but to 

raise a new Tea Rose that will gain the 

gold medal of the ‘* National ’’ is ~ another 
story. The new Tea Rose Muriel Wilson, 
raised by that veteran, Dr. Campbell Hall, of 
Monaghan, gained the N.R.S. gold medal in 
1921. And what a delicious Rose it is. Of 
rich lemon-cream colour, it has long, pointed 
blooms, massive petals, perfectly shaped, and 
a delicate perfume that reminds one of White 
Maman Cochet. There is a touch of pink in 
the outer petals. This Rose has been shown 
in grand form by Mr. George Prince, of 
Oxford, who has been more successful with 
Tea Roses than any other nurseryman in the 
country. The writer has been acquainted 
with Mr. Prince and his Rose nursery (near 
Oxford) at Longworth, Berks, for many 
years, and he has often heard Mr. Prince re- 
mark that he would never send out a new 
Rose unless he was satisfied that it was of 
first-class quality and of exhibition standard. 
That he has such a Rose in Muriel Wilson 
no one will gainsay. ise 


Beautiful Tea Roses 


The true perpetual-flowering Roses of our 
gardens to-day are undoubtedly the Tea- 
scented kinds, which may be seen in flower 
from May until November, or even later, year 
by year. They, are almost as remarkable for 
their richly-coloured shoots and the beauty of 
their ever-varying foliage as they are for their 
shapely buds and exquisitely- -coloured flowers. 
Their delicate fragrance is another point in 
their favour. 

Elegant and free in habit, the best of the 
Tea Roses are unapproachable for their ex- 
quisite variety of form and of colouring. The 
great gain so far as colour is concerned is 
that caused by the infusion of yellow jnto 
these flowers. It has given to these Roses 
a new groundwork, as.it were—a sort of body 
colour, that influences every hue that is 


associated. with what we may term yellow~ 


ground Roses, as opposed to those having a 
white ground colour. In a word, it is owing 
to the yellow colouring that we have so many 
delicate shades and hues amongst the Tea 
Roses that we do not find in the Hybrid Per- 
petual and other groups. To this basal in- 


fusion of yellow are due all the amber and 
apricot shades, the old ivory, saffron, buff, 
flesh, and rosy-salmon hues, and the fiery 
carmines and reds that flash out on the guard 
petals or nestle in the centres of the coloured 
kinds. 

Many of the Tea Roses need not be worked 
in any way. Instead of grafting or budding 
them on Briar, Manetti, or other stocks, they 

can be rooted from cuttings quite easily, and 
grow. and flower well on their own roots. 

The present is a good time to prepare for 
the planting of Roses by trenching and 
manuring the ground for collections, and by 
deciding where isolated plants of climbing 
and other varieties are to be placed, so that 
no time may be lost when the plants are 
obtained. Grek 


Hybrid Tea Roses 


Hybrid Teas differ from Hybrid Perpetuals 
in their more perpetual blossoming, they 
being early as well as late. In some "cases, 
such as in Captain Christy, Caroline Testout, 
etc., the distinction between the two groups 
is very small, but in the majority it is clearly 
defined. Most of the Hybrid Teas have the 
branching trusses of blossom so characteris- 
tic of the Tea-scented group, and also the 
exquisite delicate colours, whereas in growth 
the crossing with the Hybrid Perpetuals has 
imparted the stiff, erect habit. It is this 
trait, combined with a good long stem, that 
makes many Hybrid Teas so useful for cut- 
ting. Hybrid Teas first originated by cross- 
ing the Hybrid -Perpetual with the Tea- 
scented. La France was one of the first, but 
its raiser was quite ignorant as to its origin. 
We are now receiving annually kinds _re- 
sembling La France in various ways that it 
is not difficult to believe in the hybrid nature 
of La Irance, probably with a Tea and a 
Monthly Rose. Caroline Testout has all the 
delicate colouring and refined beauty of a 
Tea Rose, but its growth is quite stout and 
stiff, like that of a Hybrid Perpetual, and its 
foliage large and leathery. The Hybrid Tea 
is certainly destined to be the race of the 
future. Most of our raisers are striving for 
brilliant colours and fragrance, qualities 
hitherto lacking. Until such arrive we shall 
be dependent upon the Hybrid Perpetuals for 
our crimson Roses. A. G. 
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Moss Roses 


The very name of Moss Rose recalls to” 
many of us scenes in our childhood’s days 
when these Roses occupied a conspicuous 
place in nearly every garden in the land. The 
question is often put to me; ‘‘ Do you grow 
the Moss Roses now? I very seldom see 
any,’’ and Tam forced to admit that their cul-— 
tivation has been sadly neglected. This 
charming class of Rose appears to have 
escaped the notice of hybridists, but if they 
try to improve the flower at the expense of its | 
great attraction—the Moss-like growths en- 
veloping it—then I would say, ‘“‘ Leave well” 
alone.’”’ Doubtless, a rich. crimson and a 
yellow variety, with the Moss-like growth of ~ 
the Common Pink, would be hailed with de-_ 
light by all lovers of the queen of flowers. 

The culture of. Moss Roses is not at all 
difficult. If dwarfs or bushes are desired ]_ 
would recommend them to be either on own 
roots or budded on seedling Briar, but T think 
they appear to the best advantage when 
budded upon short standards with stems— 
about 2 feet high. The Moss Rose delights~ 
in a rich fibrous loam with plenty of well. 
decayed manure added, and the plants should 
be transplanted every three or four years—as, 
indeed, all Roses should be—to maintain the 
vigour of growth so essential to their suc- 
cess, and to ward off mildew, a fungus to 
which they are very much Taddieted: If 
grown in a border, and a portion of them 
transplanted each year, we should thus pro-— 
long the flowering period very considerably 

At pruning-time the knife must be used- 
rather severely, excepting in the case of the 
very vigorous kinds, and the growths should — 
be well thinned in May to admit air freely to 
the centre of the plant. Amp'‘e room should” 
be afforded when planting, as they speedily 
develop into huge bushes. A good dressing” 
of well-decayed manure applied in autumn 
and forked in in spring will be of great assist- 
ance jin building up the buds. Many of us 
find in the winter months that we have an- 
accumulation of liquid-manure in the tanks” 
placed near the manure heap. If this liquid” 
is poured on to the Rose-beds, giving the 
Moss Roses a good share, we shall have no 
cause to regret doing so. Some varieties, 
such as the Common Pink, Crested, and 
Crimson Globe, make grand standards to 
plant on lawns, and these will quickly make 
large heads and be a considerable attraction 
during the month of June. Pyramids -or 
pillars could also be produced by planting 

alongside walks some of the very vigorous 
kinds, such as Comtesse de Murinais, 
Blanche Moreau, and the varieties named 
above. If trained in pyramidal form very 
little pruning, if any, will be required untt 
the plants are ‘five or six years old, but if t 
growths get too crowded these . ‘must, Bs 
course, be well thinned out. ; 

Hedges formed of the common Moss 
have a beautiful effect when growing freely, 
and this variety could always be used to 
advantage in the wild garden. The pla 
should be-on own roots and allowed to rambk 
at will. Some varieties are reputed to be pe 
petual, but this appellation is rather misleac - 
ing, for to be perpetual we naturally shag 
expect to see flowers in autumn. . See 


Dwarf Polyantha Roses 


This section of Roses is particularly usef | 
to those whose gardens are of moderate size: 
inasmuch as they are dwarf, take up 
paratively little room, are profuse bloo 
over a long period, are pretty for cutting 2 
have many shades of colour, and, in the 
matter of pruning, give little trouble. . They 
are charming for planting in beds in colout 
groups, and, to some extent, in certain place 
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are now employed where the Zonal Pelar- 
}gonium once held sway. One is not sur- 
prised at this when it-is borne in mind that 
practically from June to October they are sel- 
dom without flowers. Nice effects may be 
ought about by planting together sorts like 
jJessie (crimson), Etoile  d’Or_ (citron), 
\Maman Levavasseur (carmine), White Pet, 
A. Muller (bright rose), Golden — Fairy 
(yellowish-buff), Leoni Lamesch (coppery- 
d), and Perle d’Or (nankeen-yellow). One 
pes not expect large individual blossoms 
om the Polvanthas, but they more than 
ake up for any failing in this respect by the 
arge output of flowers borne throughout a 
ason. MIDLANDER, 






































































-Repotting Roses 


is, where necessary, should now be 
ried out. Plants that are to be forcéd 
early must not be repotted now, the best time 
or such being July, but they may be top- 
dressed with advantage. This consists in re- 
i! noving 1 inch or so of the top soil; then 
gently loosening the top of the remaining 
‘soil with a pointed stick, and scattering on 
sufficient fertiliser to just cover the surface. 
‘The soil removed is replaced with good loam, 
having previously mixed with it a little well- 
‘rotted cow-manure. Press this firmly, then 
fford water from a rose-can. Roses when 
repotted must not be dry at the root. A com- 
post is prepared as~ follows: Two parts 
\fibrous loam one part well-rotted manure, 
one year old cow-dung being best. Mix this 
well together, then incorporate a 5-inch pot 
full of some good artificial manure to each 
parrow-load of soil. The pots must be well 
Washed, also the crocks. Oyster-shells 
jmake fine material for crocks. On to the 
latter (which must be plentiful) a thin layer of 
J well-rotted manure is placed, then a little of 
7 compost, and all rammed firm. The 
vant to be repotted is turned out and laid on 
he potting bench. Remove the crocks care- 
fully, and if roots are abundant the plant 
needs repotting, otherwise return it into a 
milarly prepared pot, which, of course, must 
rrespond jin size to that from which the 
plant was taken. When the roots are plenti- 
ful, gently release them and remove the outer 
crust of soil all over the ball with the end of a 
‘pointed stick. Take the ball in both hands 
and give a good, vigorous shake, and by this 
time sufficient of the old soil will have been 
emoved. If the plants have not been re- 
potted lately more of the old soil should be 

ken off, but be very careful to preserve all 
pots. When the ball is thus prepared place 
in a pot one size larger, and fill up the 
es with the new compost, making this run 
wn freely by using a thin label. A thicker 
flat stick is now brought into use, which 
is the soil well down. It is the little 
letails which tell in gardening as in other 
ngs. If a cavity is left around the ball 
erious mischief is caused, and this is very 
ely to happen when a pot only a size larger 
n the previous one is used. After potting, 
nd in’ full sun on a bed of ashes, and 
uld the weather be dry the plants must be 
tered with a rose-can after the first three 
our days,~but only resort to artificial 
tering when really necessary, or the soil 
ecomes too much compressed for the new 
ots. If it be desired to retard the Roses as 
sh as possible for the late spring shows, 
“the plants outdoors so long as frost 
ps off, but we are rarely safe after Octo- 
I prefer to lay the plants on their sides 
ring November, partly to ward off exces- 
e rains and partly to prepare for covering 
1x should frost occur. A few degrees of 
will not harm the Tea Roses, but 9 degs. 
or 10 degs. will seriously injure the pith, so 
unless one can cover over with mats re- 
e the plants to an airy glass structure. 
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Should Roses be Planted in Spring or Autumn? 


T is best to plant Roses -in the latter part 

of October or early in November on all 

kindly soils—i.e., such as light, porous 
soils, or those that, although somewhat stiff, 
still have good drainage. On such soils 
Roses will commence to root at once, and so 
get partly established in their new quarters 
before the rigours of winter are upon them. 
In soils that are naturally wet and heavy, in 
spite of a fair amount of drainage, spring 
planting is preferable, say, in February. 
Should drying winds set in during March and 
April spring-planted Roses are helped very 
much by a-sprinkling overhead once or twice 
aday. The wind dries the sap of the wood, 
and as the plants have not got their roots suf- 
ficiently established to be able to draw plenty 
of extra moisture from the ground the strain 
upon them is too severe; consequently the 
‘wood shrivels and in many cases dies 
altogether. An occasional sprinkling at suit- 
able times would have prevented this. Most 
amateurs must have noticed how very soon 
Roses form roots after being taken up and 
relaid in the ground, more especially if the 
soil be of a light and porous nature. Gener- 
ally speaking, these roots get torn off or very 
much mangled during the operation of re- 
planting, and this is another very good rea- 
son for autumn’ planting. 

MOovInG THE Roses during the autumn will 
also check the sap and growth of any sappy 
or pithy shoots that do not promise to ripen 
up well or quickly enough to be. safe during 
the winter. These facts, in conjunction with 
the better drainage of freshly-moved soil, are 
alladvantages in favour of autumn planting. 
Roses that have been planted early will give 
better flowers than those planted in spring 
upon light ground. During some autumns, 
and when the Rose is in particularly good 
condition for early transplanting, we occa- 
sionally find the soil too dry for the operation. 
In such cases either water the plants well be- 
fore lifting and again upon planting, or else 
wait until rain comes. If the first plan is 
adopted you are certain to get your plants 
partly established during the time the ground 
still retains a little of its summer heat. Not 


the least advantage of early planting is the 
fact of being able to secure better plants and 
of the variety you wish. It is also an excellent 
plan, if your ground be wet and stiff, to pur- 
chase the plants you require and then set 
these in somewhat thickly, choosing a shel 
tered situation and using nicely-prepared soil. 
By placing your Roses under trees you secure 
a dry soil for their roots and at the same time 
obtain a great deal of natural protection. 
You can transplant to the permanent quar- 
ters at the most suitable time, and the roots 
also have the advantage of being kept fresh 
and free from drying winds. A few minutes 
of the keen drying winds that are often ex- 


-perienced do a vast amount of harm to the 


roots of newly-lifted Roses. vA ty Se 


Roses from cuttings 


Although the superlative merits of Roses 
on their own roots have been lauded to the 
skies from time to time, and amateurs have, 
on occasions, been urged to raise all their 
own plants, the satisfaction which accrues 
will not be, as a general rule, as satisfactory 
as when budded plants are purchased from 
reliable British sources. Nevertheless, those 
who would try their ’prentice hands at this 
form of propagation will find the process in- 
teresting, and it will serve as a source of 
knowledge when it is desired to raise such 
more useful things as Currants and Goose- 
berries. I have always found pieces of half- 
ripened wood inserted very firmly in light, 
sandy soil this month strike freely and grow 
into good plants, but varieties differ widely in 
amenability, and certainly plants on their 
own roots are rather on the faddy side in re- 
spect of soils and situations. For some rea- 
son or another my percentage of successes is 
always higher with Rose cuttings when they 
are inserted obliquely, whereas Currants and 
Gooseberries seem to root better when they 
are upright. In all instances not less than 
one-half of the length, usually nearly three- 
quarters, goes beneath the surface. 

East ANGLIAN. 





A remarkably fine show of Teas and Hybrid Teas grown by 
Mr. E. J. Holland at Silverdale, Sutton, Surrey 


Mr. Holland is a Past President of the National Rose Society and a very successful 
exhibitor in the leading amateur classes at the Spring Show 





A fine bloom of Mrs. Henry Morse—everyone is growing it! 
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Some Post-War Introductions 


VERY year sees the market flooded with 
the new productions of the raiser of 


Roses, and all, until found out, are 
swans, never ugly ducklings. However, 


through this effort comes a general improve- 
ment of quality, and occasionally we do get 
something specially distinctive. Since 1919 
some ‘hundreds of new Roses have been 
thrust into commerce, and few, very few, 
have established a reputation. The period 
has been enriched ‘by the addition of one or 
two superb !Roses, chiefly (Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Mme. Butterfly, and Betty Uprichard, to say 
nothing of the improved yellows sent out 
from the Portadown Nursery. A great 
number of worthless, or less worthy, Roses 
are still being offered, and perhaps the notes 
here set down will give useful pointers to 
prospective buyers. 


ROSES IN COMMERCE IN 1919, 


SENEDICTE SEQUIN.—A most popular Rose 
in France, where it originated: Does not 
seem too happy in our climate, and is re- 
luctant to flower. Its few blooms are 
full, fragrant, well poised, and of remarkably 
pretty colouring, a kind of coppery-orange. 

Cuar_es K. Doucrias.—A_ showy scarlet 
free-flowering Rose that does not keep its 
colour over-long. 

COVENT GARDEN.—A. vigorous grower, 
in colour like General McArthur, and just as 
free, but unscented. Shapely blooms. A 
scentless crimson is not ‘wanted. 

HorruLanus Buppe.—A very free and very 
fragrant dark scarlet. Recommended. We 
wait for a fuller and stronger-stalked Rose 
of the colour. 

Hortutanus Fret.—Like the bull of Con- 
tinental Roses of light colour and good size, 
it is impatient of our climate and inclined to 
fail in wet weather. A magnificent golden- 
yellow flower, however, if the sun warms it. 
’ INDEPENDENCE Day.—Not too robust, but 
produces a fair crop of flowers. Does best in 
dull weather, like all this new thin-petalled, 
half-full, Pernet tribe with orange, flame, 
and apricot shades. 


Miss C. E. van Rossem.—Fault is lack of 
vitality; blooms flop. For a buttonhole 
Rose, our first choice. Small, neat, velvety- 
scarlet blooms of a rare fragrance. Highly 
recommended. 

Mrs. Henry Morse.—Everyone is now 
growing it, and that suffices. 

Mrs, Reprorp.—One of the thin-petalled 
Pernet tribe, and one of the best, as it is 
fuller than the majority of the class. Does 
not appear to thrive so well in the south as 
farther north. Very free flowering. This, and 
its ‘high colour, apricot-orange, make it well 
worth growing. 

Mrs. C, V. HawortH.—Another of these 
half-full introductions, buff-coloured. 

E. P. H. Kincma.—An orange-yellow sport 
from Herriot and flowers freely, but a 
vellow Herriot is not the vellow we should 
want. 

Jean G. N. Foresrier.—A big, vigorous 


‘plant that runs more to foliage than to flower. 
. Loosely-built, floppy, coarse, carmine blooms. 


This year, then, gives us Hortulanus 
Budde, Independence Day, Miss C. E. van 
‘Rossem, Mrs..Henrv Morse, and Mrs. Red- 
ford, with Charles K. Douglas- and Covent 
Garden as reserves. 


ROSES IN COMMERCE IN. 1920. 


CapTaINE G. Dessir1er.—So weak that 
every bloom wipes the dust off the earth. 

ETOILE DE ‘HOLLANDE AND: HawLMark 
CRIMSON may be bracketed. Both carry 
fragrance. Etoile de Hollande_is a fuller 
Rose, but Hawlmark Crimson is, if any- 
thing, the more vigorous. and free-flowering 
variety. 

FraNK W. DunLop.—Quite a fair Rose, but 
colour is all too common. Blooms are highly 
scented, cup-shaped, and large, and produced 
freely on substantial stalks. A good Rose 
for cutting. 

Lapy Maureen Stewart.—Colour and 
scent are perfect. Shape is so-so. For sake 
of the rare dark. scarlet sheen we may grow 
it, but this variety is reluctant to ‘bloom. 

Mme. Burterrty.—Indispensable. 


Portia, warm pink, strongly scented. The pick of the 1921 Rose 


“full sunshine the blooms wilt. * 


highly-coloured Roses of thin texture are 
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Maniresto.—Purely an exhibition Rose, 
Add also Mrs. C. Lamplough, Mrs. H. R. 
Darlington, and Souvenir de George Beck- 
with. All are good in their kind, Souvenir 
de George Beckwith being especially reliable. 

Mrs, Exisua J. Hicks.—This can be as- 
sociated with Mrs. W. Lindsay. In these 
two Roses we have a pair that should survive 
for a time. Neither is nearly well enough 
known yet. Both are faint pinks, Mrs. E. f. 
Hicks having superb shape and Mrs. W 
Lindsay a very free-flowering introduction. — 

Victory.—Not free enough for the garden. 
A show variety. , ; 

Papre.—A striking _tall-growing, semi- 
single, highly-coloured Pernet; very free. In 

The best, then, of these 1920 newcomers 
seem to be Etoile de Hollande or Haw!mark 
Crimson, Lady. Maureen ‘Stewart, Mme. 
Butterfly, Mrs. Elisha J. Hicks, Mrs. W. 
Lindsay, and Padre, | 


ROSES IN COMMERCE IN tot. 


ELIzABETH CULLEN.—In- every respect a 
inferior Etoile de Hollande. 2 a 
_ Marjorie BuLkeLey.—An exhibitor’s Ros 
that comes to show size and quality witho 
any.special attention. Very free for such 
and makes an excellent garden Rose. x 

‘SSuNSTAR.—Another of the thin-petalled 
group. Certainly thas novel and_ lovely 
colouring, but two hours of sunshine finish 
both colour and flower. | 

ARIEL.—Also of the flimsy type. These 


getting very common. It is the quest mean- 
time for bizarre and original colour construc- 
tions. Later we may find our raisers giving 
increased attention to solidity and shape. 
However, let. us return to Ariel. Ver 
free-flowering and lovely in bud form. Not 
verv lasting, of course. j 

Portia.—Early and constantly in bloo 
Small, fairly full flowers. Strongly scent 
Warm pink colour. Recommended. 

Of 1921 Roses we should grow Marjorie 
Bulkeley and Portia. 


“ROSES IN COMMERCE IN 19232. 




















| Leste PipGron.—If you must grow some 
~ of these new thin Roses of sensational colour- 

ing trv this. The bloom thas the merit, at 

least, of lasting an hour longer on the stalk 
than Sunstar. 

_ Evsir Beck witn.—A bright rosy-pink of no 

‘special attraction and with no particular 

fault. Free and grandly scented. Good for 
cutting. 
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The 


N garden making the greatest difficulties 
do not arise in tregting broad areas or de- 
- veloping spacious schemes, but in getting 
} the utmost that js possible within the limita- 
_ tions imposed by a severely restricted site. 
) The greater garden allows room for. the 
_ imagination to work unfettered by boundaries 
that seem always too near. There is a ‘‘ thus- 
 far-shalt-thou-go ”’ feeling ever present in the 
| smaller area to be developed that imposes it- 
self to a somewhat depressing degree when 
endeavouring to utilise every inch to the best 
- advantage. 

- Where circumstances do not’ so rigidly cur- 
- tail the space one feels that breadth may be 
ained without the sacrifice of the necessary 
























































A meadow in 19238, 
A Rose garden in 1924 
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~ flowers, that crowded design is unnecessary, 
_ and that the one broad area can be made to 
produce many pictures. Often, however, 
_ the very limited opportunities afforded by the 
& smaller site make for success. There is a 
_ temptation when dealing with designs for 
_ large gardens to study too many points of 
view, to introduce too many little pictures 
_ Within the one. There was a school of paint- 
| ing prevalent many years ago, the results of 
Beich were so complex in their conception 
| that they might, any of them, have been cut 
i oe into a dozen pieces, eaeh of which would 
form a complete picture in itself, with its 
own story, its own special atmosphere, and 
its own separate composition. In the multi- 
plicity of details there was no main theme, 
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Berty Upricuarp.—Indispensable, but we 
should like its flowering capacity improved. 

W. E. WaAtLaAce.—This jis a Rose not to be 
lost sight of. Big perfectly-shaped blooms 
that come in automatic procession. If only 
it would hold its golden colour! Rather an 
acquisition. 


Of 1922 Roses there listed W. E. Wallace 


and Betty Uprichard are the pick. Georges 
1 ay aes ae 
Pernet is close up. ALBA. 


Garden 


or if there were it was lost sight of. This 
can happen in the garden also, and it is much 
more likely to occur in the large than in the 
small one. Everyone has visited those gar- 
dens in which much time and money have 
been spent, but which remain a series of 
atoms, disconnected, uninteresting, and with 
no sense of unity in their component parts. 

The very fact that the area is restricted 
makes for more careful utilisation of the 
space available. It is at once realised that the 
_effects wished for must be concentrated, that 
proportion must-take the place of breadth. 
What is more, realising there is no room for 
failure, the utmost care is bestowed in*con- 
sidering the desirability of the minutest de- 
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tail. And thus, just as the dainty miniature 
is often a more highly finished and carefully- 
executed work than the greater picture, so 
the little garden can be a more perfect pro- 
duction than its more spacious neighbours, 
charm and detail taking the place of mag- 
nificence and a lavish distribution of garden 
wealth. S 

The success of the small garden desig'n lies 
in the person realising, first, that simplicity 
must be its keynote and that intricacies of 
design are impossible. Secondly, that pro- 
portion is of the utmost value and. that the 
planted areas should not be too crowded. 
Thirdly, that the divisions should be so made 
that it is practicable to move about with a 
sense of ease and comfort, the absence of 
which will destroy any possible pleasure the 
garden might otherwise afford. Tf ourthly, 
the design should be such that due attention 
can be paid to arrangement of colours, a far 
more important point in a smal] than in a 
large garden. 

An example of what can be achieved in a 
small garden is illustrated. ‘The total width 
of this Rose garden is not much more than 
$0 feet, and yet a very attractive result has 
been obtained. ‘There is enough of design to 
satisfy, a sufficiency of planting area to pro- 
vide a continuous, almost lavish wealth of 
colour, freedom of access to all parts with no 
feeling of restriction, and by a Jjudic‘ous 
placing of the varieties planted a colour 
harmony is produced and preserved. 

There is another charm that this, in com- 
mom with mary other small gardens, 
possesses, that is not always apparent in the 
larger one. It becomes a place of personal 
and intimate interest to its owner. It is 
essentially a garden where one does things 
oneself, where every plant has its own special 
value and its growth earnestly watched, 
where every bloom, almost the unfolding of 
every petal, is enjoyed. 


Prepare for Roses! 

The preparation of new beds and borders 
for Roses is often delayed too long, with the 
result that the, ground has become so cold 
that no action takes place at the roots for a 
considerable time and many plants are killed 
during frosty weather. From the end of 
October to the last week in November is an 
excellent time for this work, as the plants 
form fresh roots almost immediately. 
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A well-filled Rose garden is an unfailing source of pleasure 


the bedding Roses are Golden Emblem, Mme. Jules Bouche, C. K. Douglas, and Covent Garden. 
The Pillar Roses include Reine Andre, Gardenia, Paul’s Crimson Climber, Mermaid, and Emily Gray  - < 


Prominent among 
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Rose Growing 


Sound, practical advice, based on actual experience, of a well-known amateur 
Rosarian in Ireland 


OSE growing is a matter not of sudden 
discovery, but of slowly-acquired in- 
dividual experience, and this experience, 
slow and difficult as it may have been in the 
attainment, is more easily acquired than im- 
parted to others on paper. The subject is too 
vast for the limitations of a single article. 
Planting, -choice of soil and_ situation, 
varieties, pruning, diseases and pests, manur- 
ing, feeding, and exhibiting, might each of 
them have an article to itself. In the present 
instance I shall confine myself to the first 
three. 
It is a mistake to think that Roses require 
a special soil. All soils, even light, sandy 
soils, can be made suitable with a little 
trouble and expense. The light ones must 
be made heavy with farmyard manure and 
the heavy ones lightened with rubble, sand, 
and, above all, by drainage. No matter 
what the soil is, see to the drainage. More 
Roses are lost in the winter from want of 
properly drained beds than from any other 
cause. Do not expect Roses té grow satis- 
factorily in a herbaceous border, which many 
people seem to expect. Quite apart from 
being a most unsuitable setting (they make 
no show dotted about such a border of pro- 
fuse and strong-growing plants), you cannot 
manure and hoe, nor can’ you keep them 
clean, for green-fly, mildew, and other pests 
are often thriving amongst your herbaceous 
plants. No, keep them by themselves in beds 
no wider than 4 feet 6 inches to 5 feet, acces- 
sible from both sides, in an open’ space well 
away from trees and hedges. If this cannot 
be avoided then cut a deep trench 3 feet away 
from the Rose-bed and fill it with concrete 


or sheets of old corrugated iron. These will 
keep the roots of the trees and hedges out of 
the bed for years, otherwise your bed is use- 
less for Roses in a couple of years. Dig out 
the beds to a depth of at least 3 feet, deeper 
if drainage is required. Should the ground 
be virgin soil and not old beds, then probably 
the soil will be good enough to put back 
when trenched, with plenty of old cow 
manure and 3-inch bones. Let the bed settle 
for a month before planting in November. I 
do not recommend October planting, cer- 
tainly not in Ireland, where, in our mild 
climate, Roses are still blooming, and cer- 
tainly not thinking of resting. © Remember _ 
the preparation and site of your Rose-bed 
are practically the whole secret of Rose grow- 
ing. No subsequent feeding or treatment 
will ever rectify errors or neglect in this. 
You cannot restore sickly, weak growth to 
health, and if the plants after the first year or 
two are still poor throw them out.  Ejijther 
the preparation or site of your beds is bad, 
and if not the varieties are, or will not suc- 
ceed in your district. In the matter of 
PLANTING, buy from a really good nursery- 

man who specialises in Roses. You may pay 
a little more, but then content yourself with 
a smaller order. Cheap Roses do not pay. 
They will be small, weak plants, very often 
untrue to name, and it often takes an expert 
to distinguish between some varieties. I do 
not recommend foreign Roses; the change of- 
climate does not agree with them. Plant im- 
mediately you get them, except in frosty 
weather. Cut back all long tap-roots to 
within a few inches of the base and all: 
damaged ones. It is the fibrous root and not 
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the long thongs that nourish the plant, and 
from the base of each tap-root so pruned ~ 
‘(with a slanting cut from a sharp knife) will 
come in one season the much discussed 
fibrous roots. A space of 15 inches to | 
18 inches is quite far enough apart to plant — | 
unless you are dealing with strong growers — 
like -Druschki, Hugh Dickson, Caroline 
Testout, Avoca, or their like. These should — 
be given 2 feet to 2 feet 6 inches. Be sure — 
and spread the roots out well. This is most — 
impertant, and sprinkle some fine old potting 
soil, if possible, over them before shovelling 
in the soil of the bed. Some growers 
sprinkle a handful of small crushed bones 
over the roots. I do not advise this—the 
bones or bone-meal should be put in the soil” 
of the bed when preparing it-and the young ~ 
roots will reach it soon enough. Do not 
plant too deeply. . The union of stock and 
Rose should be only 2 inches below the soil, — 
and if in the spring the beds have further — 
sunk they can get another coating of good ~ 
soil, but you can never correct deep planting 
except by lifting the entire bed and replant- 
ing. Tread in each plant firmly. You can-_ 
not make them too firm, .and put a stake to” 
each to help them to withstand the winter — 
gales. Whatever you do, do not cover your 
Rose-beds in the winter, whether new or old 
ones, with a coating of heavy manure. The 
plants cannot take nourishment jin the 
winter; they are resting, and the manure 
only keeps the soil wet and cold. There is 
one.important matter to attend to during 
the winter besides, of course, keeping a 
watch that the plants do not get loosened by 
wind, and that is winter spraying. In m 
opinion this is not nearly so much observed 
as jt should be. Spray at least twice at three 
or four weeks’ interval with sulphate of — 
copper. It is best to wait till all the leaves” 
have fallen and been gathered off the beds 
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destroyed. The stems of the Roses and 

e ground are sure to have the spores of many 
seases, mildew, orange-rust, black-spot, 
jetc., and this winter spraying will save much 
| trouble in checking these diseases in the 
. ing summer months. Winter spraying, 
course, is much more important with old- 
stablished trees, but still 1 strongly recom- 
|mend newly-planted Roses being thus treated. 
| Nothing more need now be done with newly- 
| planted beds till pruning time comes round 
in March. Old established beds I recommend 
Ping lightly forked over after the fallen 
|Teaves have been gathered, so that the har- 
| ae surface may be loosened for the bene- 
ficial effects of air and of the light frosts. 


SELECTION OF VARIETIES is a_ difficult 
matter. Many of the best Rosés are 
|motorious faddists, thriving in one district 
) and only existing in another, perhaps a few 
| miles apart. So I can only speak of some 
varieties I grow, or have grown, on the east 
of Ireland, about six miles south of Dublin, 
ja windy district with a light soil. 
General 


i 


| Red and crimson: McArthur, 
| Hugh Dickson (H.P.), Avoca, Lieut. Chauré, 
Lady - Maureen Stewart, J. G. Glassford, 
| Earl Haig, Gloire de C. Guinoisseau, Etoile 
de Holland, Augustus Hartmann. ~ 

= Pink, dark and light: Mrs. Henry Morse, 
Mme. Leon Pain, Souvenir de Georges Per- 
) net, Lady Inchquin, Mrs. Bertram Walker, 
Mrs. Bryce Allen, Marjorie Bulkeley, Mrs. 
Henry Bowles, Ophelia, Una Wallace, Molly 
Bligh, Ethel Somerset, Lady Pirrie, Cheer- 
ful, Los Angeles. ~ 

Yellow, deep and pale: Golden Emblem, 
‘Mabel Morse, Rev. F. Page Roberts, W. F. 
| Dreer, Souvenir de Claudius Pernet, Mrs. 
|Wemyss Quinn, Mme. Ravary, Mme. 
| Melanie Soupert. 

| White and cneam: Frau Karl Druschki 
'(H.P.), Miss Willmot, Martha Drew, 
| Mlarice Goodacre, Mrs. Henry Balfour, Mrs. 
| H. R. Darlington, Modesty, Nellie Parker. 
| Teas: Lady Roberts, Anna Olivier, Alex- 
| ander Hill Gray, Harry Kirk, Lady Hilling- 
‘don, Lady Plymouth, W. R. Smith, Molly 
Sharman Crawford, Miss Alice de Roth- 
hild. : 


Singles: Isobel, Irish Elegance, Sim- 
plicity, Gloworm, Mermaid (pillar). 
Alberic Barbier, American 


lar, Emily Gray, Excelsa, Leontine Ger- 
vais, Saunder’s. White, Troubadour, Fran- 
ois Fouchard. 
Dwarf Polyantha: Alice Amos, Coral 
| Cluster, Ellen Poulsen, Mme. FranGois. de 
| Fayre, Eblouissant, Cecile Brunner. 
From my experience all the above are 
od growers, most of them free from mil- 
, and many will give blooms large 
ough for exhibition. They are all free 
ooming, making a perfect garden display. 
Rose catalogued as an exhibitor’s Rose 
ld generally be avoided if a good, free- 
looming decorative result is desired. Tea 
ses are not grown so much as they should 
. Those in the list I have given are all 
ectly hardy and very free blooming, more 
han the H.T.’s. Teas are much more 
petual in blooming, carrying on right up 
‘Christmas if the weather is favourable. 
ey are also less liable to the many 
eases Roses suffer from. Keep them to 
emselves and do not mix up Teas, H.T.’s, 
d H.P.’s indiscriminately in your beds or 
rders. - T, F. CROZIER. 
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Roses and bone-meal 


The likes and dislikes of Roses, and all 
er plants, too, for that matter, vary widely 
h different soils and climates. In my own 
sase—soil strong loam on solid clay—I find 

oses intolerant of manure in the ground, 
most appreciative of bone-meal among 


_ 





The delightful single-flowered Rose 
Lady Curzon in a cottage garden 
in Abbotsbury, Dorset 


The large flowers are delicate pink in colour, 
A good Pillar Rose of vigorous growth and 
very free flowering - 


the roots at the rate of a small handful, per- 
haps 23 ozs., to each plant. At stated inter- 
vals, unless something unexpected  inter- 
venes, all Roses jn beds and borders are lifted 
and replanted after the soil has been 
thoroughly dug to a good depth, and it is 
then that the bone-meal is used. I shall be 
interested to learn the experience of growers 
who have to deal with soils of a totally 
different character. East ANGLIAN. 


Planting Roses 


Order early and plant as soon as it can be 
done. By ordering early one gets the best 
plants, and even if the ground is not quite 
ready the plants may be laid in until it is. 
Very much depends upon planting when the 
soil is in a suitable condition._ Choose plants 
upon the Briar stock in some form. They 
cost a trifle more at first than those upon the 
Manetti, and probably will not be so large, 


but they will certainly be longer lived and . 


more perpetual in flowering. As a rule the 
dark-coloured varieties will be of deeper and 
clearer shades than if upon the Manetti. 
Always plant firmly. I feel sure this is not 
borne in mind sufficiently. At the same time 
do not tread the soil around the roots in such 


a vigorous manner as to bruise or break them. 


The average planter does not pay enough 
attention to keeping the roots spread out. 
Far too often they are more or less bunched 
up; It is also wrong to place too much soil 
on top of the roots before making them firm. 
In planting, too, there is often not enough 
attention paid to the average habit and 
strength of growth characterising each 
variety. Do not be too anxious for extra 
strong plants of any kind when making new 
plantations. These are not so good as might 
appear. What we really want is good, 
vigorous growth, upon roots that are estab- 
lished, and a fair-sized plant now will secure 
this later much better than if we planted an 
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over-fed specimen. Avoid fresh manure at 
the time of planting, but give a very light 


sprinkling of Wakeley’s Hop manure—a 
handful to each bush will prove highly 
beneficial. Dwarfs should be planted so 


that the base of the plant is 2 inches to 
4 inches below the surface. Standards are 
better when not planted so deeply as is 
generally practised, but they must be staked 
or otherwise secured ageinst wind-waving 
from the first. r. 


Single Roses 

Not so many years ago single flowers of 
almost any description were regarded by 
some as inferior to double, and consequently 
they were rigidly excluded from the garden. 
I have known cases where Stocks, Holly- 
hocks, Asters, etc., on blooming and found 
to be single were pulled up at once; but 
time brings many changes, and one of them 
is the love for single blossoms. Marguerites, 
sold in pots in thousands, are one example. 
Then there are Chrvsanthemums, the 
single forms of which are very beautiful, and 
are most adapted for table decoration. 
Lastiy, there are Roses, and these, whether 
they belong to those introduced by the late 
Lord Penzance—many of which are single 
and in most delightful tints, ranging from 
white to deepest crimson, from  rosy-pink 
through shades of fawn to copper—or to that 
class of Roses best understood as Pillar 
Roses, of which Paul’s Carmine Pillar and 
Paul’s Single White are two beautiful 
examples, or merely bushes of wild Roses, 
give us a prodigality of flowers. There is 
one thing to be said of them, and it is that 
when once planted they give little trouble. 
They need next to no pruning, they will 
quickly cover any space, are what is often 
wanted for clambering over summer-houses, 
arbours, arches, etc., and they seldom fail 
to bloom freely. With these good qualifica- 
tions it is not surprising to find that where 
once Quick hedges were used, single Roses 
now take their place. There are those 
who still look upon single Roses in the light 
of intruders. Such should plant this autumn 
a few single Roses, and I think they will 
not regret doing so. hed 


Roses—the second crop of bloom 


It is at this time of the year that one 
realises the value of those kinds that are 
really perpetual in their habit of blooming, 
and which, after a brief rest, and when the 
old blooms have been cleared off and the roots 
have had a good soaking of water, start, not 
only into growth, but into fresh bloom. In 
this respect I find that many of the Bourbon 
and Tea Roses are far more deserving of the 
title of Perpetual than any of the so-called 
Hybrid Perpetuals. I plant large beds of 
Gloire de Dijon, Souvenir de Malmaison, and 
many others almost exclusively for their 
second and third crops of bloom, that are 
really of better quality than the first. Those 
who have a good stock of these should now 
give good soakingss of liquid-manure to cause 
the shoots now pushing out to come on 
strongly and flower freely. Many of the best 
autumnal Roses are rather weakly in growth, 
and, unless liberally treated, have not got suf- 
ficient strength to enable them to perfect all 
the buds they form. For this reason one 
must plant these kinds by themselves and 
give them extra care in mulching the roots 
with manure, watering with liquid-manure, 
or surface-dressing with guano and washing 
it in with pure water, iand, above all, keeping 
a sharp look-out for black or green fly, and 
dusting with Tobacco-powder at the first 
sign of its appearance. Nothing weakens the 
plants like having a host of these tiny para- 
sites sucking the sap from the tender buds 
and shoots. Tues 
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Roses, Good and Bad, in a Scottish Garden 


Experiences in a late upland district of West Midlothian 


HILE the season, all along, has been 

a very trving one for numerous plants, 

it appears to be well suited to the re- 
quirements of the Rose, for seldom, previ- 
ously, have we had such a glorious ‘display 
of bloom, Tirue, the season was a very late 
one, and we had long to wait before the first 
blooms opened. Our garden is in a late 
upland district of West Lothian, but the soil 
seems well adapted for supplying the require- 


ments of ‘* the Queen of Flowers.” Not that 
every variety succeeds, Far from it, but the 
bulk of the numerous sorts, new he Oldond 


now cultivate is, as a whole, usually fairly 

satisfactory. During the last 23 years | 
have tried. great Aitinbers and ruthlessly prone 
carded many that failed, after a fair trial, 
come up to my standard of excellence. bor 
one reason or another still a few, not too 
reliable, sorts remain, but thiis is likely to be 
rectified in the near future. I may, now, 
in brief detail discuss the outstanding Stites 
cesses and failures this season. 


MMe. MELANIE SOUR ate numer- 
ous favourites I am almost inclined, person- 
ally, to place this glorious Rose first. It 
seems to succeed in all kinds of seasons, and 
is certain to please the most fastidious 
Rose grower. 

Lapy Pirrie.—This is another altogether 
superb garden and decorative Rose that nev. er 
fails to live up to its high position in the 
affections of the flower- loving public. 

COLONEL OswaLp FirzGeraLp.—Of_ red 
H.T. Roses, this undoubtedly holds a fore- 
most place. In some districts it lis said to be 
a weakly grower; here it succeeds admirably. 

Mrs. HENRY Monee, —Were this beauty 
less addicted to mildew I am almost certain 
that it would oust both of the first-named in 
this list from being first favourites, for it is a 
superb Rose, a splendid grower, and seldom 
gives a misshapen bloom. 

ALEXANDER Ems.LigE.—This fine dark 
fi.T. appears to be sadly neglected, and yet 
it is, with me, one of the finest deep crimson 
bedders I h: ive ever tried. 

GoLDEN EmBiem.—A splendid Rose in the 
half-open state, but later seldom giving a per- 
fect bloom. 

Manet Morse.—If it only had a little more 
vigour this lovely Rose would quickly oust 
the last-named, producing, as it does, almost 
every“bloom of per fect ia 

Berry UprR truly delightful 
Rose and a fine gr ower, | but here not a very 
free bloomer, 

Lapy ELPHINSTONE.—A very early Rose 
and an excellent bedder, producing a wonder- 
ful crop of tawny- -yellow flowers ar fair size. 

Covent GarDEN.—A somewhat disappoint- 
ing Rose, for although colour of bloom and 
freedom of growth are as good as anyone 
could desire, the flowers are rather small and 
not at all numerous. 

Sunstar.—The most unsatisfactory variety 
in the garden this year. It is somewhat 
similar to, but not nearly so good, as Mrs. 
C. V. Haw orth, whose only fault is the short 
duration of the flowers. 


red 





C. V. Hawortn.—A splendid, very deep 
red Rose that has been specially fine 
this vear. It is rather inclined to hang its 


head, but even the backs of the petals. are 
beautifully bright. 

Mouty ‘Buicu.—Can be superbly beautiful, 
but seldom is, the blooms “ balling” badly 
in damp weather, 

CHRISTINE.—Decidedly one of the best 
yellow jbedders, producing fine branching 
bushes and. abundance of shapely, medium- 
sized blooms. 


Nosiesse.—This is another delightful pale 
Rose that, somehow, has not, seemingly, 
“caught on.”” It blooms freely on strong, 
sturdy bushes. 

Epirn Parr.—In shape this fine Rose re- 
sembles Betty Uprichard, but the colouring 
although very pleasing, is a good deal paler. 

Marjorir BULKELEY.—A fine grower, free 
bloomer, and an ‘altogether excellent pale 
Rose. 


produces a fair number off fine shapely 
flowers of.a distinct cherry-pink shade. 

Mrs. ReprorD.—Not very shapely blooms, 
but they are very freely produced, while the 
apricot-orange, shaded pink, 
very decorative. It grows well and flowers 
freely. 

FRANCES GauNT.—Very shapely flowers of 
a pleasing pale apricot tint. Fine grower 
and free bloomer. 

OpHELIA.—Certainly one of the best 
growers and freest bloomers, and can always 
be depended on to open. A little uncertain in 
colour, sometimes being gloriously fine, at 
others somewhat ‘* wishy-washy.” 

PaprE.—If only this Rose had double the 
number of petals it would be one of the 
‘‘ first dezen’’ easily. The colouring, to 
many, is much more pleasing than that of 


Mme. E. Herriot, unique in colour as 
this variety undoubtedly is. The dread- 


fully weak stalk and the fleeting colour are 
greatly ‘against this latter. 

Eart Haic.—-A fine large red Rose that, 
unfortunately, somewhat hangs its head. 

Rev. F. PaGE Roperts.—This carries very 
large flowers, not, perhaps, always of a good 
shape, but still a very pleasing soft yellow 
Rose. 

W. E. Watvace.—A lovely flower when 
half open, but it quickly loses its rich yellow 
colour. ’ 

W. C. Gaunt.—A very finely-shaped deep 
red Rose and a good grower, but with very 
little scent. 

W. F. Dreer.—A good Rose when at its 
best, but it is inclined to quickly lose colour. . 

Los ANGELES.—This much-lauded Rose 
seldom opens a decent ‘bloom here, while in 
growth it is very weakly. 

Betry.—Always good, this lovely coppery- 
pink Rose has been extra fine this year, 

J. G. Giassrorp.—A good Rose, but none 
too free a bloomer. 

PHARISAER.—This is still one of the very 
finest pale Roses and never disappoints. 

GENERAL McArtuHur.—Still indispensable 
for bedding and cutting. 

Mrs. Epwarp PoweEL.L.—A more brightly 
coloured counterpart of the previous variety, 
but not so strongly perfumed. 

Mrs. Davip McKeez.—A very beautiful, if 
rather shallow bloom, that invariably does 
well in autumn. 

Mons. Paut Ltp&.—A splendid Rose that 
seems sadly neglected by growers. It grows 
freely and flowers abundantly with me here. 

Mme. Ravary.—This delightfully fragrant 
and well-shaped little Rose would ibe hard to 
beat did it but retain its opening colour. 

Mme. Maurice be Luze.—A deep. pink 
Rose of robust growth and with finely- 
formed blooms. Curiously enough, not at 

all popular. 

EmMA WRIGHT.—Very fine this year, but it 
is not a’very good grower. 

Mrs. F. W. VANDERBILT. —Probably the 
best of the Lyons Rose type. 

Lyons Rose.—The habit of this Rose 
seems ‘to be improving, but the colour of the 
blooms is as erratic as ever. 


Lapy AsHtown.—If only this Rose had 


/ ever), 


Una Wattace.—A rampant grower that 


colouring is’ 
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fragrance it ‘would oust many ther ge 
varieties. 

RicHMoNnD.—As a reliable red “ bedder 
this cannot be dispensed with yet a while. 
LIEUTENANT CuHaurRE.—Another good r 
Rose of delightful fragrance. a 
Mr. SEGOND WEBER.—A lovely Rose of 
unique shade of salmon-pink. Rather a_ 
weakly grower, unfortunately. 

OTHER GOOD ROSES THIS YEAR.—Gustay 
Grunerwald, Caroline Testout (as fine. as 
Viscountess Folkestone, Edward 
Mawley, Queen Mary, Hugh Dickson, Mrs. 
Wemyss Quinn, Isobel, Golden Opheli ia, 
Gloire de Holland, Mrs. F. Usher, Le 
Progrés, Clara Watson, Leslie Holland, Mrs, 
A. »>R-.. Waddel, Primrose, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Mrs. Ww. J. Grant,’ Mrs, Cy ka 
Pearson, G. C. Waud, Lady Hillingdon, and 
Miss C. E. van Rossem. 

UnsatisFacTtory Roses.—British Queen,” 
Mrs. Farmer, Marquis de Sinety, Archie 
Gray (a fine Rose, but hangs its head badly), 
Laurent Carle, "Helen Keller, Sunburst,» 
Warrior, Chateau de Clos Vougeot, C} Ka 
Douglas, Margaret Dickson Hamill, White— 
Killarney, Mme. Jules Grolez, and Geo, 
Dickson. C. BLAIR. 


Preston House, PEL 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Moving Evergreens 


The ground, owing to the recent rains, is 
pretty moist in most places, and unless w 
get 1a very dry period there’ need be : 
fear of transplanting the majority of ee | 
greens itowards the end ‘of the month, so that_ 
they may get somewhat establ ished before. 
wintry weather sets in; no mean considera-_ 
tion when choice subjects have ito be dealt 
with. By this early removal a deal of labour 
that must be expended in watering with late 
spring planting is saved. This is seldom 
satisfactory should a dry time set in during 
May and June—no uncommon occurrence. 
More than ordinary care must be exercised in 
lifting evergreens, avoiding as much as possi 
ble any damage to the roots, likewise retain- 
ing as much soil as can be conveniently. 
carried without breaking away the roots, by 
enclosing 'the same, when of a large size, in 
mats, and working in among the roots when 
replanting, soil of a fine nature and made 
very firm as the work proceeds, finally finish=_ 
ing off with a thorough watering irrespective 
of, weather conditions, and securing with 
stout stake those that demand such, as @ 
preventive of the plant swaying to and fro 
with the wind. There is no need to mulch” 
while the weather remains showery, but it is 
advisable to do this when much _ frost 
threatens. This should be of a light nature 

2 inches to 3 inches thick. 

We have been told by old writers that the 
Holly should either be moved at the end of 
August or deferred until the month of May, 
but few would care to adopt the former date 
in very dry weather. In a season like the 
present no doubt success would be achieved. 
Most of us know ‘how ticklish large speci 
mens are to replant, so are the Yews, yet 
with care no one need hesitate to transplant 
either at the date mentioned early in these 
There would be much less anxiet 
on the part of the planter than if the work 
had been carried out in the month of May 
however early. If securely staked and tied, 
the chances are greatly in favour of autumn 
planting, as we frequently get dry, cutting 
winds during March and April, when the 
plants have not made any fresh roots, witk 
the result that many succumb when planted 
in the spring. J: Ma 
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- BOOKS 
- Colour planning of the garden* 


ERE it usual for mottoes to be as- 
signed to books, authors and reviewers 
P would often disagree. Thus ‘‘ Infinite 
‘riches in a little room ”’ would be very attrac- 
tive, but alas! as regards the work under 
‘notice we consider that the following mis- 
quotation, ‘‘O, monstrous! but one-half- 
-pennyworth of sack to this intolerable deal 
of bread,’’ would be more appropriate. 

_ The sack in this instance would be Miss 
Jelxyll’s introduction, which, unfortunately, 
‘only runs to 10 pages, and 'the bread the de- 
“scriptions and colour classifications of plants 
‘by Messrs. Walter Irving and Thomas 
“Humphreys, which occupy nearly 300 pages. 
We do not say they have not carried out their 
‘instructions well, or that Mr. Tinley is in- 
correct in this statement, ‘‘ There ‘is no work, 
so far as we are aware, that classifies flowers 
‘in their respective colours.”’ But we do say 
‘that the information can be obtained in 
slightiy different form in numerous other 
‘books, or even (gratis) in nurserymen’s cata- 
logues. Further, we maintain that to merely 
classify flowers in their respective colours by 
“no means affords a complete.guide to garden 
colour planning. Where do the scarlet-leaved 
“Oaks come in under it, for example, or the 
‘Japanese Maples, or the ‘Silver Birch, or 
Hollies, or Ivies, or Willows with brightly- 
‘coloured stems? In fact, we could sav a 
good deal about what is omitted or imper- 
‘fectly carried out, or would be the better 
for being omitted from this 4 lbs. 10. ozs. 
‘book. Thus it seems hardly credible that 
there should be no colour-planting plans ; and 
to simply describe flowers as ‘‘ yellow,’’ as is 
frequently done, is really not good enough. 
Have the authors never heard of a colour 
Schart ? 

_ The 300-drawings in colour by Miss M. 
Walters are certainly a valuable feature. 
Mr. Tinley describes his own remarks on 
_ garden styles as ‘‘ necessarily brief.’’ 

a It was a good idea to bring out a work 
with such a title, but there is still room for 
-a cheaper, smaller, and better rival. 
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Commercial Cucumber and Straw- 
berry culturet 


_, The.series in which these are issued is 
entitled ‘* Practical Manuals for Market 
_Growers,”’ but I feel it will be of benefit to 
gardeners in private employ (and their em- 
|| ployers) if I can impress on them that these 
little books are of more value than the great 
majority of gardening works, so many of 
which are not written by gardeners and are 
ot practical. 
_ What is the best way to grow Cucumbers 
and Strawberries in private gardens? Surely 
| it is to follow as closely as is practicable the 
methods of large commercial growers, who 
have either to make a real success of things 
} .or file their petitions. 
= The writer of these remarks was once a 
- gardener at Kew, and was interviewed by the 
eeurator before going there. Asked about his 
_ experience, he said it was nearly all market 
_ nursery work,and “‘I don’t suppose you under- 
stand that kind of work at allhere.’’ In later 
‘years he learnt that his frankness had pro- 
duced an agreeable impression upon Mr. 
atson. And he was quite correct: There 
is a good deal- that most other gardeners 
could learn with advantage from trade 


t \ 


* *“Oolour Planning of the Garden,” by George F, Tinley, and 
| Others. Published by T. C. and E. C. Jack, Ltd., London and 
: nburgh. Price 42s. net. 


_¢+ “Commercial Cucumber Culture,” 
orrespondent of The Fruit Garden. ‘‘Commercial Strawberry 
ture,” by J. W. Morton, F.N.LA.B., F.R.H.S. Ernest 
enn, Ltd.,8, Bouyerie Street, London, E.0. 4. Price 2s, 6d. each. 
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growers, and that to be at Kew would be 
one of the worst of preparations for the stern 
realities of market work remains his opinion. 

Therefore all cultivators of Cucumbers 
and Strawberries in appreciable quantities 
would be well advised to procure the little 
books under review, as they are a credit to 
what is a valuable series. 

The writer on Cucumbers remarks that the 
employee should be ‘‘ treated as a working 
partner rather than as merely a hand. It is 
when this mutual feeling of partnership 
exists between employer and worker that 
permanent success will be achieved in the 
future.’’. Very true! JASON. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Leschenaultia biloba major 


LTHOUGH this plant was introduced 

about 1841 it is seldom met with nowa- 

days. Blue-flowered plants under glass 
are not so numerous that we can afford to 
neglect such a delightful one as this. A few 
decades ago it was grown by specialists and 
was frequently seen at exhibitions, but like 
other Australian plants it has been allowed to 
fall into neglect. Nice little bushes may be 
grown in pots in the cool greenhouse, but | 
must confess it cannot be called an easy plant 
to cultivate, as it will not bear the smallest 
neglect either in the way of under or over- 
watering, or the rough-and-ready style of 
potting. The blossoms are produced in clusters 
in great profusion, almost covering the 
plants, and if placed in a dry, cool atmo- 
sphere the blossoms will last for a long time 
in good condition. A greenhouse that gets 
plenty of light and sun all through. the 
summer is the most suitable. A temperature 
of 45 degs. to 50 degs. is essential during the 
winter. The greatest’ enemy to the Leschen- 
aultia isdamp, and to guard against mildew a 
dry atmosphere must be maintained by plenty 
of ventilation. Only sufficient water should 
be given to keep the soil in a healthy, moist 
condition; anything like stagnation must be 
avoided. The most suitable soil to use is a 
mixture of fibrous peat and silver sand. 
Potting should be done in March, giving only 
a slight increase in size of pot. The latter 
should be well drained and the soil rammed 
firmly round the ball. : 

The plants after potting should be kept in 
a closer but cool atmosphere for a time. Be 
careful as to watering until the roots have 
got to work in the new soil. Free ventilation 
is an absolute necessity ; so is sunlight during 
autumn. The plants must never be placed 
out of doors like many other hard-wooded 
plants. At all times when moisture is 
needed rain water should be given, for hard 
water has an injurious effect on the plants. 
As soon as flowering is over it may be neces- 
sary to pinch out the tips of some of the 
shoots to obtain a symmetrical form, but this 
must not be carried to excess or pruning be 
indulged in. 

Watering must never be performed in a 
haphazard way. 

Propagation may be effected by inserting 
cuttings of the points of the shoots during 
summer, when they have become rather firm. 
Insert them in pots filled with very sandy 
peat broken up fine. Place the pots in a pro- 
pagator, shade from sun, and lightly sprinkle 
with water when necessary. “Pot off singly 
when well rooted, using small pots and a 
mixture of peat and sand. As soon as the 
plants are established remove them to cooler 
quarters, eventually placing them in the tem- 
perature before mentioned. It will be neces- 
sary to pinch back the shoots a few times as 
the plants have a tendency to grow 
straggling, but if properly stopped they de- 
velop into nice neat little bushes. cod 5 
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Pot plants in the open 


With such a meagre percentage of summer 
weather the usual plants afforded outside 
treatment from early July will not have bene- 
fited from the exposure as much as the 
grower could have wished, consequently, 
some may be inclined to let them remain a 
week or two longer, hoping for a drier, 
sunnier atmosphere to help ripen the wood, 
but as no certainty can be given, it will be 
necessary to set about housing the most 
tender according to local conditions. Another 
point well worth considering is, are the plants 
‘firm’? enough to withstand a few cold 
nights? We may get a frost at any time and 
earlier than is usual, as the ground has never 
been ‘what one might term thoroughly warm 
this season, and while bemoaning the cold, 
wet summer as an aid to ripening the new 
growths, we have this consolation, it has 
helped to cleanse the foliage, on the surface 
at any rate, and lessened the use of the 
water-can. Of the hardier subjects, such as 
Heaths, Genistas, Camellias, and Azaleas, a 
few white frosts seldom do much injury. It 
is plants of more succulent growth that 
quickly suffer and need catering for first. 


In the interval of bringing them under 
glass let the structures be given a thorough 


wash down—glass and woodwork. Into a 
clean ‘dwelling we must not take dirty 


plants or pots. If there is*any suspicion of 
red-spider, bug, or thrip the plants shou!d be 
laid on their sides and ‘be thoroughly hosed 
or syringed, the drainage seen to, all decayed 
foliage removed and the pots scrubbed after 
pricking up the surface soil, and top-dressing 
any that need it. In the re-arrangement let 
each plant stand clear of its neighbour, so 
that fresh air can play all around. To be 
suddenly deprived of this after several weeks 
in the open cannot but ‘be detrimental to a 
olant, therefore afford free ventilation at 
every opportunity for a few weeks to 
acclimatise them to their new home. It is 
also well to fummigate the structure two even- 
ings in succession immediately after housing. 
Plants in pits or frames will be safe up to the 
end of Orctober in general, but an eye must 
be kept on them that drip does not damage 
the occupants, a not unlikely thing in un- 


> + i - 
heated structures, J. Mayne. 


Winter-flowering Begonias 


Many of these will now be showing their 
flowers, and any further staking or tying up 
of the shoots should be attended to without 
delay, otherwise it will be found impossible 
to complete such work without damage to the 
flowers, eSpecially those of the Gloire de 
Lorraine type. Another advantage is that 
the developing growth and flowers completely 
obscure both stakes and ties when done in 
time. As the blooms commence to open 
curtail the moisture about the plants, but do 
not withhold it altogether, merely damping 
the stages and among the receptacles once 
each day. Maintain a temperature of from 
ss degs. to 60 degs. and admit air day and 
night. E..M: 


Early bulbs 


Roman Hyacinths are at times required 
early in November, and if the bulbs have been 
boxed or potted sufficiently early it is not a 
difficult matter to meet the demand. Bulbs 
put in early in August are now quite fit to 
come out of the plunging-bed and the pots 
should be placed in a cold frame for about 
10 days. Afterwards, they’ may be given 
room in a moderately-heated house where — 
the blooms will quickly expand. Plenty of 
moisture is necessary. W. McG, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Herbaceous borders 

Any replanting or alterations decided upon 
earlier in the year may now be carried out. 
By planting at this time the roots take hold 
of the soil at once and the result next year is 
superior to planting carried out at the turn 
of the year. Large clumps of plants show- 
ing signs of exhaustion should be lifted and 
divided, using the strongest and most out- 
lving portions of the plants to form the new 
group, which should, whenever possible, be 
transferred to fresh ground. There are in- 
stances, however, where a plan is strictly 
adhered to for certain plants, and in this case 
the soil, after lifting the plants, must be en- 
riched with short manure and an addition of 
fresh loam. In the preparation of new 
borders it is essential that’ the soil should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches on 
heavy soils, and on light soils 3 feet, and a 
liberal quantity of rotten manure, wood- 
ashes, and leaf-soil worked in, especially on 
the last foot of surface. Plants flourish when 
this is done, and the deep digging plays an 
important part during a dry spell by prevent- 
ing the plants suffering from drought. When 
arranging new borders grouping should be 
resorted to as being far more effective than 
the too common practice of dotting. Those 
with limited space should plant in fives or 
nines, varying this according to the height 
and future spread of the subject, and those 
possessing a great width of border may plant 
as many as 25 specimens in a group, and, by 
not confining the front of the borders to 
low-growing plants, may improve the effect 
immensely. The planting of spring-flower- 
ing bulbs in beds and borders should be 
brought forward, and any planting of these 
subjects in Grass or woodland should be com- 
pleted without delay. 


Hardy fruit 

Following the gathering of the fruit a start 
must be made with the pruning of the trees, 
dealing with the outlying standards and 
pyramids first, and where thinning of the 
branches of orchard trees is necessary it is 
advisable that such work should be completed 
before Christmas, as after that date the 
weather is generally too severe to allow such 
work to be accomplished satisfactorily. Fol- 
lowing this the trained trees on walls may be 
dealt with under more favourable conditions 
to the operator. All the walls there are 
trellised with 3-inch Oak battens, and I can 
strongly recommend this kind of support for 
fruit-trees of every description. Any fasten- 
ing of the trees is accomplished with rapidity 
and the-walls are untouched. I consider this 
battening a great improvement over wiring 
and the use of nails and shreds: 


Kitchen garden 

Examine the plantations of Spring .Cab- 
bage frequently, as slugs have been very 
troublesome and are the cause of more 
vacancies this year than anything else. Such 
vacancies must be made good and the dust- 
ings of soot continued for the present. Stir, 
the soil about the plants whenever such work 
can be accomplished, as this disturbs slugs 
and other pests. Place material in readiness 
for the covering up of Celery should severe 
frosts set in, and keep the earthing-up well 
advanced. Rope Onions on wet days and 
suspend them from a beam in a drv, airy 
shed, as thev keep much better in this way 
than when strewn on the floor. Lift a few 
roots of Rhubarb and Seakale and place in 
large pots or tubs in the Mushroom-house or 
other warm, dark place for furnishing an 
early supply. E. Markuam. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Pot Strawberries 

These should be afforded ample space to 
allow free circulation of air and full exposure 
to sunlight to encourage fully-developed 
crowns by the end of the autumn. Remove 
runners and side shoots as they appear, and 
keep the pots free from weeds and decaying 
foliage. Continue to give careful attention 
to watering, looking over the plants at regu- 
lar intervals, watering only those that need 
it. An occasional watering with liquid- 
manure and soot-water will prove beneficial. 
Where early forcing is contemplated a batch 
of the earliest plants may be plunged to the 
rims of the pots in ashes in cold frames, the 
leaves just clear of the glass. The lights 
need only be used in the event of- severe 
weather and in case of heavy rain, when they 
can be tilted top and bottom, thereby afford- 
ing a complete rest. 


Raspberry planting 

Raspberry canes should be planted as soon 
as possible after the leaves have fallen and 
while the ground is still fairly warm, to in- 
duce them to commence rooting straight 
away. The ground for this purpose should 
be deeply dug and liberaily manured previous 
to planting. Cut away any damaged roots 
to a sound part with a keen knife. In plant- 
ing, spread the roots out evenly and place 
good soil under and over them, covering the 
rootstock buds to a depth of at least 3 inches. 
As far as possible fine soil should be used in 
planting, this being more favourable to root 
formation than that which jis rough. A 
mulch of short manure will prove beneficial. 
Stakes the canes or tie to wires to prevent 
them being swayed by the wind. 


Gladiolus 


There are many beautiful varieties of the 
nanus and ramosus sections which are very 
useful. for conservatory . decoration and 
should be potted now. From five to six corms 
should be placed in a 7-inch pot to allow 
sufficient root room. Boxes will suffice for 
flowers required for cutting. Place the pots 
or boxes in a cold frame and cover with 
ashes until they are well rooted and com- 


mence to grow, ‘when the ashes should be 


removed. There are many beautiful varie- 
ties of G. Colvillei which might be more 
largely grown. 


Kitchen garden 


The ripened growth of Asparagus should . 


now ‘be cut down and the beds well cleaned. 
Lettuces in the open should now be lifted and 
placed in cold frarnes. Remove any decay- 
ing foliage and keep the soil well stirred the- 
tween the plants. During favourable weather 
the lights need only be used at night. A few 
crowns of Rhubarb may now be lifted and 
placed in the Mushroom-house or a similar 
structure, ‘where they will soon begin to 
grow. Where such a structure is not avail- 
able the crowns may be placed in large pots 
or boxes. and given a dark position under a 
stage in a gently heated house. Cover the 
crown with old potting soil pressed 
moderately firm and well water. 


Mowing 

It is not wise to cease mowing too soon, 
for any growth left throughout the winter 
becomes tough by the spring. This necessi- 
tates the use of the scythe before mowing 
commences. . Frost will soon check the 
growth, and the final trimming may be 
given. All machines and shears should then 
be thoroughly overhauled, cleaned, -and 
coated with oil to keep them in good condi- 
tion. hs) J 3-POPE, 
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Scotland © 
Spring-flowering plants. x 
Those who have large houses to furnish 
might well bear in mind that many of the 
hardy annuals are well adapted to pot culture, 
Everyone, of course, knows the value of the 
Clarkia and of the Schizanthus, but there 
are many more. Alonsoas of the compact 
type, the annual forms of the Hibiscus, the 
Larkspurs, the Zinnias, Mignonette, and the 
Godetias are among the number. 
them all may yet be sown, and the keynote 
of success is cool treatment from start to 
finish. Those who make a feature of the 
herbaceous Calceolarias and of the stellate 
Cinerarias are reminded that the plants for a 
spring display ought now, or shortly, to be in’ 
5-inch pots, kept near the glass, and only 
given a moderate allowance of moisture. 
When the plants are being moved on, if any. 
of them show signs of running—that isg 
forming the flower-stem—such ought to be 
discarded, for even if the stem be pinched 
out such plants are never afterwards satis- 
factory. 3 


Ferns under glass + 

It is customary, during. summer and 
autumn, to use Ferns—chiefly Pterises and 
Adiantums of the hardier kinds—in green- 
houses for toning down, flowering plants. 
With the approach of winter it is advisable to 
assemble such plants in the fernery, which 
ought not now to be shaded. While there-is 
not yet any need for a brisk pipe-heat the 
atmosphere ought, nevertheless, to be com-— 
fortably warm, and those who grow the 
Gymnogrammas and other tender Ferns. 
should give such the warmest position in the 
house. Moisture, of course, is necessary, but 
it should not be overdone. | 
Shrubberies | 

Now is a good time at which to move most. 
kinds of ‘hardy shrubs, and if the work be. 
carefully done, losses, even in the case of” 
large specimens, will be few. No one would 
plant delicate shrubs in an exposed position, 
but sometimes even the more hardy sorts will 
suffer after transplanting if shelter be not. 
afforded for a time. A few posts driven i” 
on the exposed side, to which a couple of— 
Archangel mats are nailed, may make all the- 
difference between success and failure, Even 
if the ground is, apparently, quite wet 
enough, one good soaking of water should be 
given when transplanting thas been done. 
This settles the soil round the roots and they 
get to work more rapidly than would othef-_ 
wise be ithe case. 


Violets in frames : 
The sashes should be kept off as long as” 
possible. Decaying foliage ought 
regularly and promptly removed and a close © 
watch must be kept for slugs, which are very 
partial to the blooms of Violets. The old 
method of trapping these pests by means of | 
bran cannot be improved upon. =~ — 


Vegetable garden 4 

Progress ought now to be made with the 
lifting and storing of root crops. 
tion of Parsnips should be permitted to re- 
main in the ground. These roots are quite 
hardy, and they are sweeter and plumper 
when lifted as required. There ‘may be a 
tendency for green crops, and especially — 
Broccoli, to make too Juxuriant growth at 
this time, and if ‘the latter be laid down with 
their heads to the north this tendency will be 
corrected and the plants will be more likely 
to succeed. At present a leaf broken over 
the curds of Cauliflowers will protect them 
from possible frosts; afterwards they may be 
lifted and hung up until required in a cool 
shed. ; W. McG:3 
_ Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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CORRESPONDENT asks for in- 
formation on ‘‘the long spurring 
system of growing Grapes.” It is 
not quite clear what he means. Some 
growers leave comparatively long spurs 
“in order to prune to the best bud, but 
he Vines soon become unsightly and the 
ractice is not to be recommended. Most suc- 
! cessful growers leave not more than two 
a uds, and sometimes only one, if it is good 
} enough, and situated on the upper side of the 
| branch. Even then the spurs in a few years 
} reach out a considerable distance from the 
main rod. The development of these buds 
during the growing season is of the greatest 
“importance. 
If the first-formed leaves, which are always 
} comparatively poor in texture, because they 
| expand before the roots are in a condition to 
} supply them with nourishment, are allowed 
to be shaded by other growths or injured by 
| insects, it is useless to expect the buds form- 
ing in their axils to be perfect. The same 
| thing happens if young growths are not pre- 
“vented after the first stopping. If the first 
sub-lateral is formed against the second bud 
it is allowed to make one leaf as a safety 
valve to the bud. All other sub-laterals are re- 
- moved as soon as they appear and no new 
growth is allowed to remain after the first 
stopping of the laterals. Everything for the 
- following. season depends on concentration in 
the primary leaves. - 
_ Perhaps your correspondent means the 
““ extension system,’? which may in some 
_ eases produce good results, but it is not to 
_ be recommended where the soil is light in tex- 
ture. For however rich sucha soil may be made 
artificially, it will not hold out sufficiently to 
permanently supply a large area of growth. 
If the roots are confined to a comparatively 
small space the produce in a few years will 
~ not be satisfactory. Many years ago I had a 
large vinery built to my. own design and had 
“no stint of anything. Although I ultimately 
ucceeded there were several disappointments. 
1 started on the same plan as had succeeded 
in a district 200 miles away, and soon found I 
had to alter my tactics. 
The border was made inside the house with 
good turfy loam from a deer park, and 
nothing in the shape of nitrogenous manure 
_ was added, the decaying Grass and roots sup- 
plying sufficient of that element, and the soil, 
after I had discovered and remedied its de- 
ficiency of lime, was the best I ever had to 
deal with. Its unexpected good quality pre- 
sented a difficulty to me, who was then a 
comparative novice in this branch of garden- 


| Vines were raised from eyes and planted as 
‘soon as the place was ready for them. 
Although yearling plants in good condition 
ere at hand the younger ones were pre- 
erred. They grew as I had never seen Vines 
‘grow before, and soon reached a length of 
to feet to 12 feet, when they were stopped. 
They were manipulated in the same way as 
_ pot-Vines are, the laterals kept pinched to one 
leaf. Fortunately the summer was a warm 
- one and the canes ripened well. Now it was 
question what was to be done with them. 
Phey were quite strong enough, and if they 
“were cut back, as is usually done, they would 
“become too gross. They were left to an 
average of 8 feet in length and allowed to 
art growth naturally without fire-heat. For- 
inately they broke fairly regular, and with a 
ittle checking of the strongest growths and 
‘coaxing the weaker ones they became well 
balanced. One or two bunches were left on 
each Vine, as much for checking luxuriance 
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as anything. 
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Vine Growing on the Extension System 


(REPLY ‘to F. Jones.) 


The compartment for the Muscats 
measured 80 feet x 30 feet and temporary 
fruiting Vines were grown on each side of the 
central path, consequently there was no room 
for the permanent canes to extend more than 
5 feet or 6 feet during the second season. 

The new growth was treated in the same 
way as that of the first season—i.e., the 
laterals kept pinched to one leaf. In the third 
“season, the temporary Vines having been 
cleared away, the permanent ones were 
allowed to meet in the centre of the house, 
and in the fourth—i.e., less than four years 
from the time the eyes were inserted, it is 
chronicled that each Vine carried six or seven 
large bunches of excellent quality. Now it was 
a question of what was to be done. There was 
no room for further extension-and they were 
still very vigorous. One Vine at each of the 
four corners was brought down so as to run 
parallel with the wall plate, and branches 
were trained up at right angles from these 
and ultimately met those from the opposite 
side of the house. The rest of the Vines were 
now treated as temporary ones and _ their 
shoots were cleared away as the new growths 
required the room. It is reported that ‘‘ the 
new rods grew very fast and were treated in 
the same way as the young Vines were 
during the first year of their existence—i.e., 
the side growths were kept pinched to one or 
two-leaves and the terminal shoots were 
stopped when they had made as much growth 
as they were likely to ripen, and at pruning 
time were cut back to a good eye.”’ 

I never denude Vine stems.. Growths are 
encouraged close down to the ground, these 
growths causing expansion of the main stem, 
it being very important to have a sufficiently 
large main for carrying supplies of their soil 
necessities to the leaves, branches, and fruit. 

At Christmas in the sixth year it is re- 
corded that ‘‘ all the fruit is perhaps above 
the average for Muscats, but that on the re- 
stricted Vines will bear no comparison with 
the rest. It did not colour so well, or so early, 
and is inclined to shrivel in places, while that 
on the large or extension Vines is perfect in 
every respect, and they ripened from 50 to 53 
bunches each, averaging considerably over 
2 Ibs. a bunch.” 

It will be seen that the Vines were not 
cropped heavily in their youth. Afterwards, 
when the four had filled the compartment, 
they were not let off so lightly, a bunch being 
left on every second spur, which is a 
sufficiently heavy crop when the bunches are 
likely to weigh from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs. 

The Vines continued in good condition for 
some years after I left them, but they were 
afterwards attended to by several successive 

_ gardeners, and we know that all do not follow 
the same method. 

Now it is not all growers who have the 
chance to do as I did, consequently I must 
not take too much credit for my success 
under such favourable conditions, but many 
people, in sticking to old ideas, fail to make 
the best of the chances they have. 

Although I have had many vineries_ to 
superintend I have never been able to carry 
out the same routine, because I have never 
since met with so fertile a soil. 

It very frequently happens that a soil ts 
comparatively infertile owing to the insuf- 
ficiency of one of the essential elements. 
There it was a shortage of lime, although 
there was abundance of it within two miles 
on each side. A dressing of lime will keep up 
a supply for three years, while that of potash 
in a non-retentive soil must be renewed 
annually. It is strange that my predecessors 
in both cases did not detect these deficiencies. 
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Now there is ample confirmation of my latest 
discovery both from chemists and experts at 
the Long Ashton experimental station and 
from local cultivators. 

Those who would like to try the extension 
system of Vine growing in a small house may 
make a start by procuring a one-year-old 
cane, cut it back to the required length, 
plant half-way along the front of the house, 
and allow two shoots to grow trained up to 
the roof. When they reach the top bring 
them down toa horizontal position and train 
up branches at right angles and 4 feet apart. 
If desired, temporary Vines may also be 
planted, to be removed when necessary. 

In the course of time, when the bearing 
rods become unsightly with long and gnarled 
spurs, it is permissible to train up young ones 
from the horizontal stem to take their places. 
The old ones must be gradually denuded in 
order to give sufficient light to the new 
growths. If the border_and the roots are still 
in good condition the whole Vine will gradu- 
ally be rejuvenated. Wm. TayLor. 


Grease-banding 


Winter moths usually become active at this 
period, and therefore there should be no de- 
lay in grease-banding the trees. The bands 
should be secured to the trees, where possible, 
not less than 3 feet above the ground. This 
will prevent them becoming splashed with 
dirt. It should tbe remembered that there is 
nothing to be gained by procuring inferior 
materials. Stout grease-proof paper about 
8 inches wide should be used, and a reliable 
preparation of a sticky nature will prove 
more economical than an oily one, which will 
require tobe removed more frequently. Care 
should be taken to secure the bands firmly, 
and cracks or hollows in the bark under the 
pands should be firmly packed with Moss or 
other suitable material. A. jeP: 


Fig-trees 


Where Fig-trees are grown under con- 
ditions which only permit of the ripening of 
a single crop of fruit it is customary at this 
time to remove the secondary fruits, which 
are the size of a Bean, or larger. These will 
not ripen and they merely put a strain on 
the tree for no purpose. Those trees which 
have not fruited satisfactorily, or from which 
the fruits have dropped, and those which 
have made excessive growth, should be noted 
for lifting and replanting in spring. A good 
bed of brickbats ought-to be laid underneath 
and the roots given good loam made very 
firm. The aim ought to be to keep the roots 
on the surface and under control, and when 


this can be done success is fairly well 
assured. ScorT. 
Root pruning 
Trees which have made a _ considerable 


amount of rank growth, and which it has 
been decided to root-prune, should now be 
taken in hand. Lift the trees carefully to 
avoid damage to the roots, especially those 
of a fibrous nature, and endeavour to keep 
them moist while exposed to the air. The 
use of the knife must be guided by the form 
of tree and the character of its root system. 
When removing portions of root see that 
clean cuts are made with a keen knife or 
decay of the cut surfaces may result. The 
cuts should be made from the underside of 
the root, in an upward and outward direc- 
tion, which should result in the formation of 
the greatest number of fibrous roots. In the 
case of standard trees notching of the strong 
roots which are bare of fibres should be re- 
sorted to. To shorten all the strong roots of 
standard trees to any great extent will natur- 
ally rob them of their means of Pret 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Advice on insect and fungoid pests 


Most gardeners are at some time or the 
other troubled with insect or fungoid attacks 
on their crops. We are always pleased to 
give advice on these matters 
columns of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. We 
should, however, like to point out that if our 
readers desire to make full use of us they 
should try and help us in identifying their 
troubles by sending in well packed, good 
specimens. We frequently receive specimens 
“that are scrappy, dried up, and damaged in 
the post. We think we could assist our 
readers better if they paid strict attention to 
the following details :— : 

1. Insects travel best in a small tin box. 
Pack the insects, adding some of the plant 
material on which they were found feeding or 
nesting. 

2. Air holes in the tin are usually 
necessary. There is enough air in the tin to 
last them on their journey. 

3. Do not enclose more than one kind of 
insect in the same box. : 

4. Do not add water to the box to keep the 
insects moist. <A little moist blotting-paper 
is the best material for this purpose, but this 
is only necessary for soil insects. 

5. Do not send insects between a sheet of 
notepaper enclosed in an envelope. They are 
always badly crushed on arrival. 

Send good specimens of the diseased stem, 
leaves, fruit, or roots, etc. Pack in a small 
cardboard or tin box and use paper only to 
keep the specimens from being shaken about. 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Roses pegged down 

(H. S.).—The free-growing Roses are the 
best for this purpose. . There are some kinds 
that are very shy bloomers when grown in 
the ordinary upright manner, but if pegged 
down they will give a good supply of 
blossoms all along “their growths. Such an 
one is Prince Camille de Rohan. It is one of 
the very darkest Roses, and pegged down is 
the best way to treat it. Other good kinds 
are Ulrich Brunner, Mrs. John Laing, 
Charles. Lefebvre, General Jacqueminot, 
Dr. Andry, Gustave Regis, Alister Stella 
Gray, Gruss an Teplitz, J. B. Clark, and 
Liberty. We estimate your bed will require 
from 18 to 20 plants. Plant one in the centre, 
then four plants around the centre one, allow- 
ing a space of about 3 feet between each. 
Another circle-of plants about 3 feet from the 
last would take about 14 plants. It is best 
to commence the planting in the centre of 
bed. The first year after planting training 
would not be advisable, as the plants should 
be hard pruned in order to compel them to 
make new wood. Cut them down to within 
5 inches or 6 inches of their base. By next 
autumn there should be a number of good 
growths, varying from 3 feet to 5 feet long. 
The strongest and best of these are pegged 
down the next spring, and when they have 
flowered they are immediately cut away, so 
that new growths which are already spring- 
ing up from the base of the plant may be en- 
couraged and matured ready for pegging 
down the next year. When pegging down 
do not have the growths closer to the ground 
than 1 foot, or you will be unable to stir the 
soil and the Roses will be choked with weeds. 


Roses: autumn v. spring planting 
(Rose).—We have often been asked which 
is the best time to plant—in autumn. or 
spring. We are in favour of autumn. plant- 
ing whenever the soil and other conditions 
are favourable. The latter part of October 
or early in November is an ideal time, be- 


through the ~ 


not. 


_suffered a little from 


cause the soil gets well set about the roots, 
and oftentimes the latter will make sufficient 
progress to be able to stand,against the cold 
winds of winter. We all know how very 
quickly new roots form upon any plants that 
may have been laid in at this season, and it 
seems a pity not to have such as these in 
their permanent quarters. In soils that are 
wet and heavy in spite of drainage we would 
prefer to plant in spring. The drying winds 
of March are very trying to Roses that’ have 
been newly planted. This is the reason we 
prefer plants from pots when making up or 
filling beds during spring. 


Lifting budded Briars 


(Letchworth).—Your suggestion as to re- 
moval of budded Briars is a sound one and 
this shift should offer no check to their well- 
being. If left in their present position they 
would more than likely die owing to want of 
light and air caused by over-shadowing 
growth of Currant-trees. 


Caterpillars on Roses 


I shall be obliged if you will kindly give 
particulars about the grubs enclosed. They 
have completely devastated a good-sized 
Rose-tree against a house, so that there is 
not a whole leaf on it, and most of them are 
more eaten than the ones enclosed. Can any 
steps be taken to prevent it recurring another 
year? Jem.’ 

Bristol. 

[The specimens you. sent in arrived in a 
very damaged condition and none of the larve 
were living when we opened your letter. 
From what we could see of the dead, crushed 
‘“ grubs ’’ we think them to be the larve of 
one of the Rose-leaf sawflies, probably 
Cladius pectinicornis. 

The life history of this sawfly is as fol- 
lows :—The larvee now present on your Rose- 
tree spin cocoons between the dead Rose- 
leaves and pass the winter in this state, 
changing into chrysalides in. the. spring. 
After a short rest in the chrysalis state the 
adult sawfly will emerge, and after pairing 
the females will start to lay eggs on your 
Rose-tree. There are always two broods a 
year, one in spring and the sécond you have 
present on your Rose-tree now. 

There is another species of sawfly very 
similar to the one we believe yours to be 
which has a slightly different life history. 
Instead of spinning cocoons in the dead Rose- 
leaves the larve enter the soil and pass the 
winter in the soil, We mention this so that 
you may take full precautions to prevent an 
attack on your Rose-tree next spring. 

We would advise you to spray your plants 
at this period of the year with a good 
‘“ paraffin’? emulsion wash. You could use 
the wash stronger at this time of the year 
than any other, because if your Rose foliage 
scorching no great 
damage would be done now. Make sure all 
your Rose-tree is sprayed over. You will find 
that most of the larvee will drop down at once 
to the ground as soon as you start to spray. 
Give those that fall to the ground a generous 
spraying or they will crawl back up the tree 
as soon as you have finished. 

All dead Rose-leaves should be gathered 
up and burned, and take .care that none of 
the dead Rose-leaves remain on the tree or 
lodged up near the tree. As you mention only 
one tree we should be inclined to remove the 
top 6 inches of soil and bury in another part 
of the garden. If it is the sawfly that passes 
the Sisitek in the soil you would be sure of 
destroying most of the pest by removing and 
burying the top soil. 

If the pest reappears next spring dust your 
tree with a mixture of equal parts hellebore 
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powder and ordinary wheaten flour, as ad- 
vised in a recent issue for Gooseberry saw- 
fly.] 


Moving Rose Crimson Rambler 

(Old Joe).—We doubt very much whether 
you will succeed in moving such an old plant 
as you speak of. Cut out all the old wood 
and also all the weak growths, and cut off 
the unripened points before replanting. It 
would be better to put the old plant on the 
fire and get a young, vigorous plant for the 
new position, such as a pergola. 


Treatment of long shoots of Roses : 

(Letchworth).— At pruning time next 
spring you will do well to preserve some of 
the long, strong shoots described by pegging 
them down; that is, fastening the long 
growths to the ground with strong pegs. By 
this means a wealth of bloom should be 


obtained. Be sure also in the matter of 
thinning to remove the older, worn-out 
branches. Take these clean away ee near the © 


ground line. 


The Macartney Rose (Rosa bracteata) — 
(S. A.).—Tihis Rose is, unfortunately, — 
not very hardy except in the S.W. coun- 
ties and similar places, where its rich 
evergreen foliage and large flowers make it~ 
the most striking of all the wild types. Near» 
London, even ona wall, it is very often badly — 
damaged by frost. We have seen it doing 
well and flowering freely at Bicton, oe 
Devon, on a wall. z 
are difficult to find. The most ste 
is that of the Royal Horticultural Society in 
“Rules for Judging,”’ in which it is said :— 
‘“ Own foliage: A class required. flowers ‘to 
be shown with ‘own foliage.’ This means 
foliage cut from the same plant, or same 
variety of plantas that which bore the bloom, | 
the object being to show the characteristics — 
of the foliage of the particular variety shown. 
For example, if Gloire de Dijon Rose with 
own foliage was asked for, all the foliage 
must have been cut either from actually the 
same plant or plants as the blooms have come 
from, or from any other Gloire de Dijon 
Roses. If foliage of La France or of Marie = 
Van Houtte, or of any other variety save 
Gloire de Dijon were used the exhibit would 
of course, be disqualified.’”? Accepting this” 
ruling as applicable to your case the conclu- 
sions must be that (1) ‘‘ A Rose, own foliage, — 
with a.separate leaf off another tree,’’ would 
be correct provided that the leaf came from 4 
a tree of the same variety as the bloom ex-~ 
hibited. (2) ‘‘ A Rose, own foliage, with a~ 
separate leaf off the same tree as that on 
which the Rose is grown,”’ could not be ques-— 


tioned. (3) ‘‘ A Rose, own foliage, with leas 4 
attached,’’ could not ‘be questioned. 


Roses with own foliage 
(R. F., Lancs).—Definite rulings as to 
what is meant precisely by ‘* own foliage ” 


Keeping Antirrhinums 

(S. A.).—(1) These can be so eauly ated 1 
from seed and bloomed the same season that 
very few people trouble to keep the old plants — 
or take cuttings in the autumn, unless in the 
case of a very fine variety that may be worth — 
increasing. Young plants bloom far more- 
freely, and such being the case there is no 
need to keep the old plants, which often, 
after they have stood the winter, succumb to 
the frosts of early spring. If you do decide — 
to retain the old plants, simply cut off the 
flowering shoots. Do not cut the plants 
down in any way. If they should survive you | 
may get an earlier flowering than from seed- 
lings. (2) No, you cannot keep the Pelar- 7 
goniums in the way you refer to. If you 
have a cellar you could lift them and pot” 
them and store for the winter therein. 
























































Treatment of Violas 

Old Joe).—Cut off all the loose and 
straggling shoots and leave them as they are. 
The plants, if all goes well, ought to flower 
freely next spring. A top-dressing of rotten 
jmanure will encourage the growth of the 
young shoots from the base of the old plants. 


Making a lawn ° 


A. Digweed).—Seeing, on account of ex- 
pense, you do not wish to lift the turf and 
level it ‘properly, the only thing you can do is 
‘90 keep it well rolled. We would, however, 
prefer lifting the turf, and after digging and 
levelling Hie soil, after having removed the 
weeds from the turf, to relay. it. It would 
pay you in the end to go to this trouble. 


Dahlia seedlings for opinion 


a(R. T., West Horsley).—Some of the 
Dahlia seedlings are most promising, 


jespecially the vivid crimsons of true single 
form. Of the Collarette and Paeony- flowered 
seedlings we have better varieties already in 
isultivation. You should keep an eye on the 
single crimsons, and at some later date you 
should submit them to a Dahlia expert, such 
as Messrs. Cheal and Sons, of Crawley. 


| (Subscriber). —The first thing to be done is 
30 carefully-go over the lawn ‘and dig up the 
Buttercups, then mix up a compost ‘of loam, 
leaf-mould, and well rotted) manure with 
ie wood-ashes and spread it over the sur- 
face of the lawn. Let it lie during the winter 
ind next spring work it into the surface with 
in old broom or a wooden rake. If you do 
this at once you will find that the lawn will 
oe benefited. 


Treatment of Vallota 

| (nquirer).—This never needs more than 
ereenhouse treatment at any time of the year. 
Tn winter the soil in the pot should be kept 
drier than when the plant is in bloom, but 
jever become quite dry or the foliage will 
suffer. It should never be over- potted. 

| a = 


‘TREES AND SHRUBS 


Cutting down Pinus insignis 

ai live near the sea, in a ravine in North 
Cornwall. We have a great many Pinus in- 
Yenis planted 20 vears ago. These trées are 
vetting too high for the shelter the hill beside 
chem gives, and must therefore be heavily 
spped. Will you be so good as to tell me in 
at month it would be safe to do this? The 
s are getting brown and dead or dying 
t 15 feet to 20 feet down. The place is 
0 exposed that only one side—that away 
‘rom the sea, flourishes, but this side is very 
Ki M. F. Stokes. 


= The topping of the trees would have eee 
nore satisfactory had it been carried out < 
(ew years ago, before the lower branches fod 
hown signs of distress. Your best course is 
cut back the leader to the desired height 
r fing the month of November, but you must 

ve a number of living branches, and if 
se are also cut back slightly from the tips 
twill induce them to thicken and in time 
orm a dense head to the trees. The trees 
vill, -we fear, never form a new leader, as 

‘member of the Pine family only (the 
orthern Pitch Pine, P. rigida) is capable of 
‘ejuvenating itself in this way, and this is 
so the only Pine which will throw up new 
srowths from its butt after the tree has been 
; down.] 





A. Bilney).—You are not entitled to 
ove the Laurels, Roses, and Lilacs on the 
rmination of your tenancy unless there is 
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H. W. Daltry.—From what you say the 
trouble evidently dates from the plants you 
had from a neighbouring garden, and as you 
say fungus is the probable cause, we should 
not hesitate to put all the affected plants on 
the fire and start with a clean stock. Plants 
are cheap enough. Give them a fresh part 
in the garden. 

A. H. Moore.—(1) You ought to consult a 
horticultural builder, who, on seeing the 
place, would be able in all probability to 
advise you. (2) A good Rose would be either 
Gloire de Dijon or Niphetos. The best plan 
would be to make up a border inside the 


house. 
NAMES OF PLANTS 


Be> Ky Seer,-- Sofanim 
Azara microphylla ; 
Leycesteria formosa. 


jasminoides; 2, 


TP —R—r.-~ Aster Lil Fardell-—2,— Rhus 
Cotinus; 3, Escallonia macrantha; 4, Diplo- 
pappus chrysophyllus. 

P. —1, Spirea Bumalda Anthony 


Wi. aterer; 2, Sedum spectabile. 
John J. Plummer.—t1, Please send better 
specimen; 2, Euonymus alatus. 


3, Agathzea coelestis; 4, 
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A. T. 
Menage. 
Bonne. 

S. HE. A.—Apples: 1, Golden Noble; 2, 
Golden Spire; 3, Red or Winter Hawthorn- 
den; 4, Mere de Menage. 

V. Kenion.—Apple Golden Pippin. 

Kk. F,. Frayne—1, Not recognised; 2, 
small Gloria Mundi probably; 3, Fearn’s 
Pippin; 4, maybe Cat’s-head. When sending} 
fruit for name please read our rules as to the 
number we require. It is extremely difficult 
to name fruit when only one specimen is 
sent. 

A. D. C.—Please send when ripe. We 
must have ripe-fruits to be able to name with 
any certainty. 


A.—Apples : 


Pears : 


1, Sturmer; 2, Mere de 
3, Glou Morceau ; 4, Louise 


TRADE NOTE 
| tie tam of comparatively recent birth, 


the Hampton Plant Company, of New 

Malden, Surrey, is to-day one of the 
largest concerns selling principally by post. 
The Company has yet to record its fifth anni- 
versary, but it has to-day several acres under 
cultivation, on which are to be seen no less 
than .20,000 standard Roses, scores. of 





Standard Roses in the nurseries of the Hampton Plant Company 


R. Dare.—Abelia triflora. 

K. F. Frayne.—1, Diplopappus chryso- 
phyllus (now known as Cassinia fulvida); 2, 
Coronilla Emerus. 

Devon. — Swallow - wort  (Asclepias 
tuberosa). It likes a sunny position, moist 
and yet well drained. Insects are greatly 
attracted by this handsome flower, especially 
the brightly-coloured butterflies. 

Rockery.—1, Linaria repens alba; 2, 
Anthemis tinctoria; 3,  ‘Erigeron  phila- 
delphicus ; 4, Achillea Eupatorium. 

Mrs. Eleanor Pain.—Your Rose is, we 
think, Innocence. 





NAMES OF FRUIT 


E. N.—Pear Gansel’s Bergamot. Apples : 
1, Yorkshire Greening ; 2, Pott’s Seedling. 

T. C., Bromley. See 1, Louise Bonne. 

L. H.—Apples: 1, King of the Pippins; 2, 
Cox’s Orange; 3, Ribston; 4, Annie 
Elizabeth. 

M. D.—Apples: 1, Adam’s Pearmain; 2, 
Wellington; 3, Bramley’s;.4, Blenheim. 

FJ. Reed. —Apples: 1, Col. Vaughan; 2, 
Bowhill Pippin; 3 and 4, not recognised. 

Gwent.—Apples : 1, Northern Greening; 2, 
Beauty of Hants. 


thousands of bush Roses, several thousand 
fruit trees, and so on. The ground devoted 
to the Roses would certainly be much more 
extensive but for the fact that Mr. A. P. 
Hendriksen, the General Manager of the 
Hampton Plant Company, is one of the lead- 
ing exponents in this country of the intensive 
method of Rose culture, growing three fine, 
healthy bushes where one is grown in the 
ordinary way. This one might truthfully 
call ‘‘ mass production.”’ The growth of 
this concern is as healthy as its own plants. 
It is due to no commercial legerdemain, but 
to a rigid adherence to the principle that the 
customer’s satisfaction is the thing, “ first, 
last, and all the time.’’ 


Perennial Asters 

The Royal Horticultural Society will carry 
out a trial of perennial Asters in their gar- 
dens at Wisley during the coming year. 
Raisers are invited to send three plants of 
sach new variety introduced since the last~ 
trial in 1gig-20, to reach the Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, Ripley, Surrey, on 
or before November 30th, 1g24. The neces- 
sary entry forms may be obtained on applica- 
tion to him. 
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Royal Horticultural Society’s Show 
October 2Sst and 22nd, 1924 


E regard the fortnightly exhibition 

held on the above dates as one of 

the very finest in the annals of the 
Society—certainly the best show we have 
ever. seen at this season of the year. 
Arrangements were made for a special show 
of Orchids on this occasion, and these were 
of exceptional merit. ‘Special mention should 
be made of the very extensive collection of 
Cattleyas with which Lt.-Col. Sir George 
Holford gained the premier award. The vast 
collection of trees and shrubs from Alden- 
ham was another pleasing feature of this 
meeting. This collection comprised many 
new species and varieties that are attractive 
either in fruit or foliage in autumn. The 
gold medal collection of vegetables grown by 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons at Reading and the 
gold medal Apples from Mr. Allgrove at 
Langley Green, Slough, were other features 
of a noteworthy meeting. 

The show on this occasion was wonder- 
fully representative of all the chief interests 
of the garden, and the dull, gloomy day was 
brightened here by the many bright and at- 
tractive floral groups. The warm, ruddy 
tints of autumn foliage and some fine crops 
of multi-coloured berries intermingled with 
the displays of still brilliant Roses and other 
garden flowers brought summer and autumn 
together with charming effect, and the lovely 
groups of Dahlias in their prime reminded 
us that, although the days are getting dull 
and sombre, King Frost has not yet arrived 
with his destructive sickle. Some gorgeous 
banks of Orchids gave a touch of richness to 
the scene, these aristocrats of the garden be- 
ing unusually well represented and quite the 
leading feature of the show, while a few 
splendid exhibits of vegetables and fruit de- 
lighted the eye of the epicure, and well repre- 
sented the utility side of the garden. 


ORCHIDS 

As this was a special field-day for Orchids 
we will first of all draw attention to some of 
the leading exhibits. The Orchids came 
from all parts of the country, and even from 
London, for we must not omit to mention 
the splendid group sent by Mr. Pitt, of Stam- 
ford Hill, within ‘two or three miles of 
Charing Cross. 

The outstanding exhibit on this occasion, 
however, was that of wonderful Cattleyas 
shown bby Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, 
KuC.V.O., Westonbirt, Glos. This collec- 
tion was awarded the Orchid Challenge Cup 
and _ silver-gilt Lindley medal for the most 
meritorious exhibit of Orchids. 

In the well-considered opinion of Orchid 
experts this was the finest lot of Cattleyas 
ever staged. Every plant in this vast collec- 
tion was brought to the stage of perfection. 
The collection was a great credit to Mr. 
H. G. Alexander, who had grown and shown 
these wonderful Orchids. 

Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart., Gatton Park, 
Reigate, and J. J. Joicey, Witley, Surrey, 
also sent most interesting collections of 
Orchids. 

The. wonderful collection shown by Mr. 
H. T. Pitt, ‘‘ Rosslyn,’ Stamford Hill, Lon- 
‘don, attracted great attention. A_ special 
article is being written by a well-known 
amateur on Mr. Pitt’s Orchids, which we 
hope to publish shortly. 

Odontoglossum Armstrongi, one of the 
most costly Orchids in cultivation, was 
shown under a glass-case. It has large 
flowers of magnificent form, white with true 
lemon-coloured markings. It is unquestion- 
ably one of the most exquisite Odonto- 
glossums in cultivation. Shown by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Tunbridge Wells. 


A gold medal was awarded to Messrs. J. 
and A. McBean, Cooksbridge, Sussex, for a 
superb collection rich in Odontoglossums 
and Caitleyas. . 

A gold medal was also awarded to Messrs. 
Sander, St. Albans, for a beautiful and com- 


prehensive collection, including Vanda 
coerulea, Phalaenopsis Rimestadtiana, and 
Cattleyas galore. It was Sander at their 
best! 


Perhaps the most interesting exhibit was 
a remarkable display of cut sprays of berried 
shrubs by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, of Alden- 
ham. The easiest way to describe this fine 
group would be to say that every berry- 
bearing shrub that ever grew was repre- 
sented here in perfection. The various 
shades of red in the many varieties of 
Crategus, white Snowberries (Symphori- 
carpus), black Acanthopanax, orange and 
yellow Pyracanthas, ‘and berries of many 
other shades made up a delightful blend of 
colours such as we have rarely seen in this 
class of exhibit. Among those which claimed 
special attention were a fine column of 
Hippophe rhamnoides foemina, which, with 
its finely cut foliage and profuse buff- 
coloured berries, makes a really charming 
shrub; Euonymus europeeus, a striking plant 
with an abundance of berries of a delicate 
rose-pink shade; Phytolacca americana, 
with fruits like long, closely-packed clusters 
of Blackberries; the dainty mauve and pink 
berries of Pernettya mucronata; and the 
large Cherry-like fruits of Crategus Crus- 
gall splendens; while the long vermilion 
‘hips’? of Rosa Moyesi,° the  brightly- 
coloured Berberis, and the yellow-berried 
Yew all added their quota to a wonderful 
and most interesting exhibit. 

Another pretty display of autumn shrubs 
was arranged by Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons, 
Crawley, ‘which contained many _ well- 
coloured branches of Rhus typhina, Ribes 
americanum, Quercus palustris, and some 
nice clumps of Pampas Grass. 

Chrysanthemums were well shown by Mr. 
Wm. Yandell, Maidenhead, whose group in- 
cluded a lovely copper-coloured variety, 
Golden Admiration, and a deep red-brown 
hardy sort called ‘‘ Chocolate Soldier,” and 
by Mr. Keith Luxférd, Harlow, who showed 
a good collection of the large single types in 
many beautiful colours. 

The many fine exhibits of herbaceous 
flowers included a nice collection of hardy 
crimson and pink Lobelias from Messrs. B. 
Ladhams, Shirley; Michaelmas Daisies in 
variety from Messrs. Rich and Co., Bath; 
and a nice collection of Kniphofias and 
perennial Scabious from Messrs. Isaac House 
and Son, Bristol. Mr. W. Wells, Merstham ; 
Messrs. Bakers, Wolverhampton; Messrs. 
F. G. Wood, Ashtead; Messrs. Cutbush and 
Sons, Barnet, and several others all showed 
fine groups of mixed hardy flowers in great 
variety. 

A lovely display of Dahlias was arranged 
by Mr. J. B. Riding, Chingford. Consider- 
ing the lateness of the season the blooms 
were in splendid condition, and all the types 
were well represented. Romney, a deep 
maroon show Dahlia, is a real beauty, and 
Edgar Jackson, a fine quilled Cactus, is a 
lovely shade of deep salmon, while particu- 
larly decorative and graceful were the many 
varieties of dwarf singles, which formed a 
border to the exhibit. ; 

Another well-arranged group was shown 
by Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, and con- 
tained a great many lovely varieties, particu- 
larly in the single types, a large bank of the 
brilliant scarlet Dazzle making a conspicuous 
centrepiece. 


_residence in Tilehurst Road, Reading, © 
Dahlias were also well shown 
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in great variety by Messrs. J. Cheal and Son 
Crawley, and others. Remarkably fi 
groups of Roses were shown by Messrs. 
Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst; George Prince, O 
ford; the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, Haverin 
atte-Bower; and others. All the leading 
varieties were to be seen, andthe blooms 
were as fresh and as good as they were i 
the height of the season. A lovely collectio; 
of Violets Was shown by Mr. J. J. Kettle, 
Wimborne, and attracted a continuous crowd 
of admirers, as Violets in quantity always 
do. The predominant varieties were Princess 
of Wales and Mrs. Lloyd George, but many 
other varieties were jincluded, the blooms be 
ing of exceptional size and merit. ical 
Mr. Kettle himself said that this was the 
finest show of Violets he ‘had ever exhibited. 

A nice collection of Clematis from Messrs, 
L. R. Russell, Richmond, proved a very at 
tractive exhibit. The plants were remark. 
ably well flowered, and many of the best 
varieties were included in splendid form and 
condition. Fairy Queen, a delightful lilac 
pink variety; Gloire de St. Julien, an enor 
mous bloom of palest blue; Purpurea elegans, 
bright blue; and Crimson King, a shade of 
Indian red, were a few of the varieties which 
stood out conspicuously. ¢. 

Collections of Nerines in many charming 
colours were shown by Mr. G. Reuthe, 
Keston, and Messrs. Barr and Sons, Covent 
Garden, and other interesting items were the 
usual lovely displays of Carnations from 
Messrs. Allwood Bros. and ‘Stuart Low and 
Co., Enfield; a collection of Streptocarpus 
blooms from Messrs. R. and G. Cuthbert, 
Southgate; a group of the lovely crimson 
Lobelia, Huntsman, and other flowers from 
the Maytham Gardens, ‘Rolvenden, Kent; 
and a collection of clipped Box bushes in 
tubs, shown by Mr. J. Klinkert, Richmond, 
were also interesting. ag 


FRUIT AND VEGETABLES 


Three gold medals this autumn is a record 
of which any firm may be justly proud, and 
this is the record attained by Mr. J. C. Alk 
grove, Middle Green, Langley, Slough, for 
superb collections of fruit. The fruit shown 
was faultless; large, well coloured, and with- 
out blemish. We have seldom, if ever, seen 
finer specimens of Cox’s Orange Pippin, 
Charles Ross, Belle de Boskoop, or King o 
the Pippins. The Pears also were excellent, 
especially Beurré Clairgeau, very highly 
coloured, e 

A representative collection of Pears and 
Apples was shown by Messrs. George Bun- 
vard and Co., Maidstone. The Pears were 
particularly fine, and included Doyenne 
Comice, Pitmaston Duchess, Beurré Diel, 
Bergamotte d’Esperen, Conference, Verulam 
and Catillac. : 

We cannot speak too highly of the gob 
medal collection of vegetables grown a 
shown by Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading. 
Every specimen in this great collection was 
grown in the trial grounds at Reading, 
When we consider the gravelly soil of thi 
nursery the collection is all the more 
marfkable. Parsnips a yard long, Celery a 
Leeks of proportional length, Onions 1 
inches round, were all models of perfection. 
The collection was rich in Tomatoes, Cucun 
bers, and Sugar Corn. Altogether a m 
wonderful and interesting exhibit. 


5 ; 

Obituary 
WILLIAM CHARLES BLAXILL. | 

We regret to announce that Mr. Willia 

Charles Blaxill, for over 50 years in the s 
vice of Messrs. Sutton and Sons and for t 
past 11 years head of the firm’s Exhibiti 
Department, passed peacefully away at | 
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October 17th, aged 67. 
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F I were asked what has struck me most 
about Michaelmas Daisies in 1924 I would 
unhesitatingly reply, ‘‘ The absence of mil- 
dew.”’ I usually have a small amount some- 
where, but this time I could find none. The 
obvious explanation is to attribute this im- 
z nity to the wet season, coupled with the 
tra share of wind that we had in late 
summer and autumn. My big patch of 100 
plants ought to have had a touch of it, as it 
rned out they had been put far too close 
|fogether for such a growing year as 1924 
s proved itself. 
Can anyone put his finger on the spot and 
say what is the cause, or “what are the main 
causes of mildew? Are they not root dryness 
nd want of air from over-crowding? I hope 
more than one reader will give us his ex- 
erience in this direction. The position 
which Michaelmas Daisies have attained in 
e autumn garden demands increased atten- 
ee, from all, so that line upon line from this 
ttle bit of A’s knowledge added to another 
little bit of B’s, we may get to know more 
about the family’ s likes and dislikes. I have 
ain grown practically all my plants on the 
le-stem system. ‘‘ Do these great masses 
loom come from only. 
» main stem? ”’ said a 
““Mine are all 


as many or so 
large flowers.’’ Another 
mense gain from 
owing new plants 
om single offsets is 
t you leave all traces 
gay Ag titleg pro- 





| hope chee is not much 
fof the nasty yellowing” 
ease about, but should 
yone have it I can 
rongly recommend 
m to propagate young 
lants from rooted off-_ 
se s or cuttings. Thirdly, 
lave had the pleasure 
testing some of the 
productions of Mr.— 

homas Bones, of En- 
Id. If a second year’s 
confirms the first I 
nk Iwill be able to 
that in Framfield 
m we have a star of 
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By the Rev. JosepH Jacos. 


are, too, more pink than mauve. I welcome 
Mr. Bones most of all because he seems to go 
in for clean, clear-cut centres of disc florets 
in’ which there is no suggestion of doubling. 
I like, too, their rich yellow colour. I cannot 
recall any varieties where they are of such 
deep shades. A fourth point which has some- 
how come home to me this year is the way 
we change our views about the relative value 
(in our estimation) of the different varieties. 
Novelties upset previous selections as a 
matter of course; but this is not what I 
mean. It is when an old stager suddenly 
bursts upon us in a new light, and we are 
constrained to say ‘‘ Friend, go up higher ’ 


-or when a heart-to-heart talk with a ietlaw 


enthusiast results in the resuscitation of a 
long-lost friend. Why was Lavender never 
appreciated in the way it has been this year? 
After my visit to Marbury Hall last week I 
came home and wondered whatever I could 
have been thinking of to have discarded the 
beautiful ~ rose-coloured Sirius. As. with 
Lavender so it- has been with Blue Gem. I 
never seem to have seefi it so blue before. 
Fifthly and lastly, it may be of interest if I 
try to pick out my ideal dozen Novi-Belgii. 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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Other selectors other selections. It would be 
dull if everyone always saw eye to eye. Only 
the most necessary notes are included :— 

(1) Edwin Beckett, really a cordifolius, but 
its height and size practically turns it into a 
Novi-Belgii; colour, lavender. (2) Aldenham 
Pink, the reddest Aster there is; a marvellous 
colour at night. (3) Lavender, very early, 
one of the freest flowering .of all Asters; 
lovely shade. (4) Blue Gem, a real blue but 
not a Forget-me-not blue; flewers semi- 
double and very lasting ; plant of medium 
height. (5) Eclipse, such a lovely shade of 
pale blue, almost devoid of any pink tinge; 
good large flowers featuring old Attraction, 
which will have to play second fiddle now to 
the newcomer. (6) Sirius, a particularly 
smart and neat Rose; a softer and paler 
shade than Aldenham Pink; excellent for cut- 
ting. (7) Ethel Ballard, a palish-pink with 
narrow petals. I had to choose between Bee’s 
Blush, Cattleya, and Ethel Ballard; all are 
good, however. (8) Framfield Gem; for the 
time being it has. dethroned Climax; no 
higher praise can be given than this.  (Q) 
Sunset; its lateness and excellent habit 
have secured its place here. It is more pink 

than rose, but is many 

















le first magnitude. It = 
rests Climax, but its: 
wers are larger and 
nore numerous. They fees : 


shown on the 7th ult. 


degrees removed from 
the pure pink of St. 
Egwin. (10) King of the 
Belgians ; a deep mauve; 
very tall. Ought it to 
have been Queen of 
Colwall? (11) Queen of 
Lilacs; very free-and a 
most pleasing shade of 
pale lilac. (12) Louvain. 
Cold, rain and wind have 


not improved Louvain 
this year. But I ‘can 
never forget its past 
beauty. 


Notes of the 
Week 


Aster Mme. E. Besnard 


T the fortnightly 
meeting of the 
Royal Horticultural 


Society, held on October 
7th and 8th, an Award of 
Macit was made to Aster 
Mme. Es. Besnard, 
.shown by Mr. F. Ge 
Wood, Ashtead, Surrey. 





New Aster Mme. E. Besnard, which gained an Award of Merit when The remarkable feature 


of this Aster is its colour, 


666 


for it is the best pink-toned variety of the 
Amellus section that we have seen. In all 
other respects it is typical of the Amellus sec- 
tion, the flowers being fully 2 inches across, 
with broad, well-expanded ray florets of 
splendid form, but it is its good rose or pink 
colour tone that forms its chief attraction. 


HG: 


Apples and Pears from the Royal 
Gardens, Windsor 

Pride of place at the Imperial Fruit Show 
recently held in Bingley Hall, Birmingham, 
was assigned to a display of Apples, Pears, 
Medlars, and Grapes, sent by the King from 
the Royal Gardens at Windsor. This is the 
first occasion on which His Majesty has ex- 
hibited at the show, and his display, severe 
in its simplicity, consisted of examples of 80 
varieties of Apples, 40 varieties of Pears, and 
several varieties of Medlars and Grapes. 


Berried trees and shrubs from Aldenham 


Great interest has been aroused by the re- 
cent exhibition of fruiting trees and shrubs 
Aldenham. 
attention by 


from 
tracted 


Among those which at- 


great virtue of their 
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All Saints’ Cherry (Prunus acida var. 
semperflorens) 


The above is a very interesting and rather 
graceful tree, which has been grown/‘in gar- 
dens for many years and vet only met -with 
on rare occasions. The most interesting 
point about the tree is its method of flower- 
ing, for, like other Cherries if blossoms in a 
leafless state in April, then, having gone out 
of flower and with voung shoots developed 
to a few inches in length, it commences to 
bloom again about the early part of June. 
These second flowers appear singly from the 
leaf-axils and ends of the newly-made shoots, 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


Nerine Bowdeni flowering in the open 
and the failure of Belladonna Lilies 

| HEAR that Nerine Bowdeni is this year 
flowering well in northern gardens as well 


as in gardens in the south. It is, in fact, 


Nerine Bowdeni 


Now flowering outdoors under a greenhouse wall facing south 


highly-coloured fruits were Pyrus pinnatifida, 
with clusters of bright red fruits like those of 
a glorified Mountain Ash. This tree, which 
has been found wild in the Isle of Arran, is 
thought to be a natural ‘hybrid between the 
Mountain Ash and Pyrus intermedia. Pyrus 
hybrida and Pyrus firma were both remarlx- 
ably well fruited. Pyrus intermedia, the 
Swedish Whitebeam, another European tree 
with orange-red fruits about 3 inch long, was 
particularly fine, also Pyrus Malus Ellwan- 
geriana, with dark red fruits about the size 
of small Cherries borne in great abundance 
on the ends of long stalks. Crategus 
cognata, with large crimson haws, considered 
by many to be the gem of the whole collec- 
tion, was rivalled by Crataegus Crus-galli 
splendens, a remarkably fine Cockspur 
Thorn, and Cotoneaster frigida Vicarii, with 
branches wreathed in clusters of brilliant red 


berries. Berberis Gibbsii in fruit was also 
a source of interest. Other features of this 
collection were Euonymus Aldenhamensis, 


abundantly clothed with rose-pink fruits; also 
E. europeeus, our native Spindle-tree, the 
Sea Buckthorn (Hippopha rhamnoides), and 
the vellow fruits from the Cratzegus 
. oxycantha. eG, 


the year for Nerine Bowdeni, which, by the 
way, is the only Nerine that may be grown 
successfully in the open. Here in Kent it is 
flowering better than it has done for years, 
but, oddly enough, the*,Belladonna Lilies 
growing under the shelter of the same south 
wall \are scarcely flowering at all. Can any- 
one explain this? 

I have never seen spikes of bloom of Nerine 
Bowdeni so fine as those shown at Vincent 
Square on October 21st. They were grown 
in the garden of the Duchess of Wellington 
at Ewhurst Park, Basingstoke, under an old 
Yew hedge facing south. Cael Rs gee 


Sorb Apple 

A consignment of fruits of Pyrus domestica 
came lately into Covent Garden Market from 
Italy. Iam told that it was not a financial 
success, as fruit buyers did not know any- 
thing about them, and if they had ventured to 
try their nature and quality by tasting they 
would not have Considered: them desirable. 
For the litthe Apple-like fruits, rosy on_one 
side and feeling rather soft and apparently 
ripe, are so painfully astringent that no one 
would venture on a second bite. But when 
they are bletted and quite brown, like 


‘ vee. Clit . 
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most of which are pendent and impart a 
graceful aspect to this uncommon. tree 
These secondary flowers, which are produc 
during the growing season, ought normally 
to be borne in ithe following spring, as wit 
other Cherries. These, however, continue te 
appear until early autumn. I saw a_nice 
little specimen of this tree at Kew ral 
cently freely sprinkled with flowers, and it is 
interesting to know that by the time the later 
flowers are open the earliest ones haye 
ripened their fruits. Like the type (Prunus 
acida), its origin is unknown, but as small 
lawn trees both are very desirable and cer= 
tainly picturesque. E. MarkHam, 


RPO L AA NAVE ALI Ry 


expressed by correspondents. 


Medlars, they are sweet and pleasant to the 
taste. They are the fruits of the old Service= 
tree, formerly tbearing the botanical name of 
Sorbus domestica, but now jincluded in 
Pyrus. It was grown as a useful fruit some 
hundreds of years ago, and largely. in the 
orchards of the monastic houses. G. J.@ 


+ 
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Bridges for winter moths 
The advice given by ‘A. J. P.” (page 661) 
relative to grease-banding swith a view to 
checking the upward march of the winte 
and other injurious wingless moths into the 
heads of Apple and Plum trees is excel 
lent and should be acted upon by all growers, 
irrespective of whether they are-or are not 
aware of infestations. Your contributo 
fails, however, sufficiently to stress the 
necessity of three things in connection with 
the process. The first of these is early at 
tachment of the bands to the trees, the secon 
is keeping them ‘‘ tacky ”’ at least until the 
following March, and the third is the de 
struction of bridges which early use invariably 
brings. In the majority of seasons more 
winter moths ascend between the middle of 
October and the end of November than at 
any period during the winter, but the migra 
tion frequently commences deaidedly earlier, 
and it is because these should be caught tha 
it is advisable to have the bands on by the 
end of September. By using modern reliable 
materials, such as are advertised in GARDEN: 
ING ILLUSTRATED, as against the cart-grease 
of old days, the necessity for repeated dress- 
ings is reduced to the minimum; neverthe- 
less, in order to ensure effectiveness until the 
moths which go up in spring are travelli 
there must be periodical inspection and rn 
novation. And as important as anythin 
where the bands are put on early is it to see 
that the efficient bridges formed on the bands 
by falling leaves shall be removed frequently 
and regularly or the pests, thanks to the 
good sense with which Nature has ‘endowed 
them, will utilise them to reach their winter 
quarters. East ANGLIAN, — 


Early autumn Pears 


Some of these are unsurpassed as to 
flavour, notably Jargonelle, Williams’ Bon 
Chrétien, Beurré’ d’Amanlis, B.° Giffard 
Fondante d’Automné, Marguerite Marillat 
Souvenir du Congrés, Louise Bonne « 
Jersey, all fit for the table during August ane 
the two succeeding months. Unfortunately 
none of them will keep for any length : 
time after they are fully ripe. With the 
exception—Jargonelle—all are  free-bear 
and can be relied on in a Pear season eit 
as bush, espalier,- or pyramid, — whil 
‘“ Williams’ ’’ isa success as a standard. Th 
last-named has been largely represented of 
the market this season, most consignment 
labelled English, and this weeks before any 
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home-grown fruit was readv for gathering. 
Colour, size, and freedom from blemish told 
one they must be imported produce either 
from the Continent or our Dominions, while 
the flavour was excellent. Louise Bonne of 
Jersey is also an exceptional fruit during 
October, finely coloured and of exquisite 
flavour. Then there is Fondante d’Automné, 
‘one of the very best October Pears, some- 
times ripe in September.. Both these are well 
worth attention now planting time is with us. 
Beurré d’Amanlis is a large Pear and verv 
juicy, but with me was not very free, and this 
on a west wall. Souvenir du Congrés some- 
(what after the Williams’ type, large and 
| highly coloured, does well and bears more 
freely when double-grafted, ripening about 
the same time as the last-mentioned variety. 
Seckle, another o!d Pear now. seldoin seen, 
probably on account of it being so small, is 
very rich and aromatic. Comte de Lamy, 
another small variety, ‘is delicious beside be- 
ing a very hardy and free bearer. One other 
good Pear—in fact, one of our very best 
October and early November fruits—Beurré 
Hardy, bears freely and is of most excellent 
flavour. J=-M. 


Snapdragons in a dry wall 

HEN dry walling is being planted, the 

great merit of Snapdragons in such a 

place should not be overiooked. They 
are, naturally, wall plants; the old, half-wild 
kind, with flowers of a‘ dull rosy-mauve 
colour, often ‘occur in crumbling walls about 
old buildings.« Though they are most com- 
monly grown as annuals, yet when they are 
comfortably seated in the wall joints they 
assume ‘their natural perennial habit, and 
though, like Wallflowers, they are perennials 
with a short lifetime, yet they may very well 
be expected to stand for three vears. The 
bushy-habited Intermediates are those best 
suited for wall work, for not only do they 
look more in character, but they are also less 
exposed than tthe taller kinds to the danger 
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Comfortably seated in the wall joints 


of being wrenched out by a sudden gust of 
wind or by their own top-heaviness. They 




















The Siberian Wallflower (Cheiranthus Allioni) 
Self-sown on a retaining wall 


can either be sown in the wall or planted in 
the joints when they are 2 inches high. 
Gi}: 


Cheiranthus Allioni on a stone wall 
HE interesting note by “ E. M.” on 
Erigeron philadelphicus growing in a 
brick wall, issue October 4th, page 605, 

prompts me to send the accompanying illus- 
tration of a stone retaining wall in Miss 
Fisher’s garden in Frant Road, Tunbridge 
Wells. On this wall “the sweet-stented 
Siberian Wallflower (Cheiranthus  Allioni) 
has firmly established itself, and the heads of 
orange-yellow flowers are freely borne over a 
long season. It is one of the best plants we 
have for dry walls and sunny slopes. On 
neighbouring walls may be seen Verbascums, 
Snapdragons, Erinus alpinus, Erigeron 
mucronatus with pink and white Daisy-like 
flowers, Geranium lancastriense, Corydalis 
cheilanthifolia with Fern-like foliage, and 
Corydalis lutea. The last-named is freely 
distributed on low stone walls. 

Most, if not all, of these plants are self- 
sown from a neighbouring nursery, the seed 
being carried either by birds or by wind. 
These self-sown plants should be welcomed 


in gardens, for they never appear’ more 
happy than when they are self-sown. 
Cae Bae 5S 


Leading Potatoes 

At Southport L. M. Show, in the open class 
for six round and six kidney Potatoes to be 
named there were 142 exhibits. Out of ithese 
97 dishes of round Potatoes were Arran Com- 
rade, the kidneys chiefly Majestic and Tin- 
wald Perfection. These came from all over 
our system, proving that these varieties are 
largely grown. Flowers for cutting—Roses 
chiefly—always have been my favourite. Be- 
fore the war I was a grower of Roses, but 
have obtained a more lucrative post. I grow 
a good few now. F. J. Sims. 
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Tritomas in the flower border 


HE middle part of a long flower border 
is planted so as to have an effect of 
strong, rich colour in the late summer. 
Here are “Hollyhocks, blood-red and darker, 
and Dahlias, deep orange, scarlet, and claret 


coloured, with foliage of the dark Ricinus 
Gibsoni, A'triplex hortensis, «and ~ Prunus 


Pissardi, the last pruned hard in early spring 
so that the masses of young shoots come at a 
suitable height among the dark Dabhlias. 
This group of strongest colouring leads away 
on both sides to orange and yellow, and at 
these points come the groups of Tritoma. It 
is a fine border sort, better than the usual T. 
uvaria; its origin is uncertain, but it may be 
a combination. of T. Saundersii with T. 
uvaria. The flower-spike is tall and of 
brightest colouring, and the whole plant is 
robust and vigorous. After the Tritomas the 
colour of the border proceeds through orange 
and yellow to cooler tints at the two ends. 
A mass of the cream-white Artemisia lacti- 
flora and a cut-back Golden Elder show a few 
yards from the further end, leading to 
Delphinium, Anchusa and white Phlox. 


ere 
Kniphofia gracilis (Tritoma) 


Few garden plants are so free-flowering 
and create such an effect in our herbaceous 
borders as-K. gracilis, as since the latter part 
of June until now (October 24th) these plants 
have been in flower, producing numerous 
spikes each from 2} feet to 33 feet high in 
shades varying from pale lemon to golden- 
yellow, and from scarlet and yellow to erim- 
son and yellow. Their striking inflorescences 
and pyramidal spikes towering above and 
intermingling with the graceful foliage are a 
wonderful sight, and once seen not easily for- 
gotten. K. gracilis is of easy culture and 
admirable for borders or massing on the 
lawn. For cutting, the flowers -are in- 
dispensable 
hardy, but resent transplanting during win- 
ter. If transplanting is unavoidable they 
should be protected with Bracken or other 
light material. The following varieties are 
all eqn wer ie4 and should find a place in 





all gardens: aska (yellow), Chrysolora 
golden- yellow), Daybreak (yellow, tipped 
orange), Defiance (scarlet), Golden West 
(canary-yellow), Lady Hillingdon (orange- 


vellow), and Sphinx (rich yellow). Wools, 


The Kniphofias are perfectly. 
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Eremurus in Batelich. Clin 


IFTY years, or more, of cultivation in 

English gardens should have gained for 

the genus a popularity much more pro- 
nounced than is its reward to-day. I suppose 
that the visitors to the great shows of the 
Royal Horticultural Society form, from the 
gardening point of view, the best educated 
‘crowd in the world. And yet if~one loiters 
by a really fine exhibit of these beautiful 
plants at Chelsea, from the remarks over- 
heard it would appear that about one-tenth of 
the visitors recognise them for what they are, 
and fewer seem. to have any intimate 
acquaintance with them. 


History 

The first of the genus to make its appear- 
ance in English Gardens was E. spectabilis, 
about 1800. The finest of all, and the one 
that is still the most popular, E- robustus, 
made its appearance just 50 years ago, in 
1874. Other species were in cultivation by 
this time, notably Bungei (1858), and prac- 
tically all the species now known were in 
evidence within the 10 years that followed the 
debut of robustus. | Many of these species 
appear never to have found their way into the 
garden, although specimens were sent home 
by travellers from time to time. It was not 
until the early ’eighties of last century that 
they began to be recognised as valuable gar- 
den plants, and even then their cultivation 
was restricted to two or three of the garden- 
ing enthusiasts of the period. Much of the 
earlier bibliography concerning the genus is 
conflicting, and in the light of later ex- 
perience not always authentic. Botanically, 
nearly 30 species are known, but there is 
reason to suspect that some of them may be 
merely geographical forms of the same 
species. Probably about a third of these have 
ever appeared in commerce, and less than 
half have been cultivated in the British Isles. 
Some have appeared for a brief space in cata- 
logues, and then been heard of no more for 
years, in certain cases never. In 1878 E. 
inderiensis was offered by the New Plant and 
Bulb Co., of Colchester, no description being 
given, at 3s. 6d. each, a price that suggests 
that no great value was attached to it. In 
1881 ‘ Eremurus species from Turkestan ” 
were offered at 1s. 6d. each, and yet the 
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had proved their value in his garden neat 
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‘ditions, given the slightest protection agains 


tion, 


_ were unfortunate enough to get it. In. 





















































species from Turkestan include some of- 
finest of the genus. So far as the great ga 
dening public j is concerned they-entered upon 
their career somewhere about 1880 to 41885 
Mr. \W.E.Gumbleton, in his Queenstown gar: 
den, was cultivating four species—robustus 
spectabilis, Bungei,and himalaicus. Mr.Elwe: 


Cirencester, and Mr. Maw exhibited ‘Eremu 
rus Olge at the Horticultural Show at Bur 
lington’ House about this time, whilst Hen 
Max Leichtlin appears to have got togethe 
quite a collection of species and grown them 
with great success. In 1884 the varieties 
offered for sale in England were E. Alberti 
E. altaicus, E. aurantiacus, E. Olga, and E. 
robustus. About the year 1881 Mr. W. -E, 
Gumbleton showed E. himalaicus, and wa 
credited by writers in the g gardening Press o} 
the period with having introduced it into cul. 
tivation in Europe. This he subsequently 
corrected, and said that the honour should 
have been attributed to Mr. J. J. Smyth, 
neighbour of his, who received some seeds 
from a friend travelling in the Himalayas 
and presented Mr. Gumbleton with. thres 
plants six years old from seed, one of which 
flowered the follow: ng year, whilst another 
from the same batch flowered at the same 
time in the garden of Rev. H. Harper Crewe. 
By this time the ¢ genus can be said to have 
‘arrived ’’ as garden plants (as distinct from 
botanical specimens). Frequent references 
were made to them in the gardening Press of 
the day by various writers,. more particularly 
by those who had been’ able to flower ‘one or 
more of the species. The usual theories that 
invariably accompany the early progress of a 
new plant towards popular cultivation were 
proffered, and, of course, some of them were 
subsequently refuted. One writer said they 
could only be propagated by seed, othe 
amongst whom was Nicholson in his Ens 
cyclopeedia, ‘‘ increase by divisions.’’ Some 
growers advised leaving them undisturbed 
once they were established, and said that they 
were intolerant of removal. As a matter 
fact all these statements need qualification, 
and with regard to the latter the Rev. 
Page Roberts, writing in the Gardeners’ 
Magazine in 1808, stated, with reference t 
photograph of some 10 feet to 11 feet hi 
EK. robustus growing in his garden t at 
appeared at the same time, ‘ the plants were 
put in their present position after their see 
had ripened during August of the previous 
year. A decisive refutation to those who say 
they ought not to. be disturbed.” To avoit 
repetition I will deal with these statement 
when [| am writing on cultivation later. — 


Since 1880 or thereabouts no new specie 
appear to have been introduced. There hav 
been rumours of very fine forms that are said 
to exist, one a_ brilliant orange-red from 
Siberia, but so far there has been nothing | by 
rumour. > 4 


Knowing the immense Barton values 1 
wonderful plants, their undoubtee 
hardiness and adaptability to our climatic con 


wet and late spring. frosts, it is safe to assul 
that those that have survived the trial of som 
40. or 50 years are the most worthy of atten 
whereas inyersely there must be som 
good reason why those that have had @ 
meteoric career ‘have disappeared. Some 
them were undoubtedly superseded as gar 
plants by later introductions, as for os : 
E. spectabilis (syn. ‘caucasicus), which | 
rarely seen now except that I believe some 0 
it got distributed as Bungei some years aga 
to the grievous disappointment of those wh 


case a plant that has been i in 1 cultivation ab 
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century and a quarter, and has not made 
t itself a place in the garden, is scarcely 
erthy of consideration. —_ 
Although the introduction of species may 
said to have ceased some 4o years ago, 
e hybridist has been busy, and many excel- 
t varieties have appeared, the best of 
hich I hope to mention later on. It is at 
st probable that the tendency of an influx 
f hybrids -has been to drive some of the 
original species out of the garden. This is 
‘not peculiar to Eremurus, as it applies 
hroughout the garden flora to-day. The first 
variety to receive recognition was, I believe, 
Elwesianus albus, in 1905, when it received 
he Award of Merit of the Royal Horticul- 
ural Society. This was a variety of E. robus- 
tus, and was followed a few weeks later by 
‘the first of the wonderful series raised by Sir 
“Michael Foster and named Shelford. From 
| this time onwards scarcely a year passed 
without one or more additions being made to 
‘the varieties in cultivation, from Ware, Van 
| Tubergei, Wallace, and.more of Sir Michael 
oster’s. These culminated in the collection 
staged in 1915 from Colchester at Holland 
| House Show, which, whilst forming part of 
‘a general exhibit, was judged worthy of a 
“separate award and given a gold medal. The 
fact that since that date little progress appears 
o have been made is, I think, entirely due to 
the war. At the same time it may be men- 
‘tioned that various writers have recom- 
“mended them, particularly the species auran- 
ticus, as vegetables, and Dr? Aitchison said 
on this species formed the principal veget- 
ble in the district in which he found it for 
about two months in the year. 
There is one fact worthy of notice here. 
With Eremurus, as with many other plants, 
the earlier descriptions were based, possibly, 
n reports of the travellers who discovered 
hem or on the first plants that flowered. 
Subsequent publications, owing to the impos- 
sibility of the writer having come into per- 
onal contact with all the species, had per- 
orce to be based on such early descriptions, 
and this led to the perpetuation of errors, be- 
ause many species improve under cultivation 
© such an extent that the original descrip- 
tions become unreliable when applied to the 
plant as it was known a few years later. I 
do not claim that the following notes are 
ltogether free from this fault, as I assuredly 
have not an intimate acquaintance with all 
1e species here included, although I can 
laim that knowledge of the hybrids. I doubt 
there is a living authority who has ever 
en growing specimens of all the species. In 
e cases of such of the species as I have seen 
have, of course, modified the older descrip- 
tions where necessary, and the remainder are 
based on the most recent and authoritative 
blished descriptions that I have been able 
find. I should welcome any corrections 
om anyone who has had experience of the 
arer species under cultivation. 
GEO. DILLISTONE. 
(To be continued.) 
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: _ The Lily season in Scotland 


_AM inclined to believe that atmospheric 
| conditions, during the last three months at 
~& least, have been much less favourable for 
Roses than for the adequate development of 

Oriental and American Lilies. | While the 
i ner plants have been inspired by the 
most incessant showers of rain (which, very 
fortunately, were seldom of an absolutely cold 
escription), their susceptible flowers, on the 
other hand, suffered very greatly. But it is 
somewhat different with Lilies, which delight 
in moisture, and whose drooping blooms for 
most part, by reason of their pendulous- 
less, are not so much exposed. It is often 
quite marvellous to me with what perfect 
equanimity they receive the antagonism of 
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Tritomas in the flower border 


such a trying season as this. For Nature of 
late has been acting much more like a cruel 
step-mother than a loving parent towards the 
loveliest of her floral creations. In my own 
flower-borders, where Lilies are specially cul- 
tivated, I have been forced to reduce the num- 
ber of flowers. From two bulbs of Lilium 
longiflorum, var. giganteum (which must 


not be confounded by | amateur cultiva- 
tors with the great Lily of the Hima- 
layas), I had 32 blooms. Mr. McDouall, 


of Logan, assures me that this is a Lily 
which, according to-his experience, is ex- 
tremely difficult of adequate cultivation in 
Scottish gardens. It certainly grows ina 
cool conservatory to a greatly larger size. It 
used to be highly successful with me when 
grown in this manner at Kirkmaiden Manse, 
where Lilium Szovitzianium, one of the 
noblest of all Oriental Lilies, planted at least 
25 years ago, still flowers effectively. It used 
to grow upwards, through the branches of a 
venerable Apple-tree, to the very unusual 
height of nearly 9 feet. 
—~ Here, Lilium candidum, the fair Madonna 
Lily, which is a native of the Levantine 
regions, has grown gloriously this season, 
one of the tallest stems bearing 21 flowers. 
This is a very handsome and exceedingly 
fragrant Lily that ought to be cultivated 
much more in our Scottish gardens than it 
has hitherto been. It is quite as easily grown 
in Scotland as either croceum or pyrenaicum, 
which though less artistic in aspect (while 
they have their own peculiar fascinations), are, 
mirabile dictu! much more extensively culti- 
vated, at least in cottage gardens. ; 
Many of the rarer Asiatic and American 
varieties of this stately flower are cultivated 
assiduously and successfully in Logan Gar- 
dens. Supreme among these are the Hima- 


layan giganteum, nepalense, and _ Grayi, 
which are exceedingly distinct and com- 


manding in their beauty and flower with 
splendid impressiveness in the open air, while 
auratum platyphyllum, pardalinum var. Bur- 
banki, and the extremely “beautiful regale of 
Western China are grown at Logan with 
memorable artistic effect. 

David R. WILLIAMSON. 


Violets in frames 


Those who grow Violets in frames are re- 
minded that the plants ought now, or very 
shortly, to be put into their winter quarters. 
If they can be lifted with good balls, and 
without much disturbance of the roots, the 
plants will begin to bloom almost at once, 
and will continue to afford pickings during 
the winter. When Melons are grown in pits 
or frames, and when their season is over, the 
beds make excellent quarters for Violets, the 
slight remaining heat suiting their require- 
ments in a marked way. Before planting a 
little sulphur ought to be burned in the 
frames to clear out possible red-spider. The 
best single Violets for frames are Admiral 
Avellan, California, and Prince of Wales. 
The best double is, of course, Marie Louise. 

W. McG. 


Protecting Rock Plants 


In order to preserve many of the choice 
subjects it will be necessary to afford them 
some form of protection. | Androsaces and 
other woolly-leaved subjects if left exposed to 
the winter’s damp are very liable to be lost. 
It is an easy matter to fix pieces of glass to- 
gether, which can be securely arranged over 
the plants without causing any great dis- 
figurement to the surroundings. 
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Old Buckhurst 


Anvold manor house and garden in Sussex carefully restored 


OME of the most charming gardens in 

this favoured land of ours are to be found 

surrounding the old manor houses, which, 
from adverse circumstances in former times, 
have fallen from their ancient estate to the 
level of farmhouses and outbuildings, to be 
reconverted later to their original importance 
by the skill and discerning taste of the pre- 
sent-day occupiers. 

A delightful example of this procedure is to 
be found in the estate of Old Buckhurst, in 
the county of ‘Sussex, now the residence of 
Mr. Philip Foster, not to be confused with 
the more modern Buckhurst Park recently 
described in these pages. 

The early home of the famous Sackville 
family since the time of Henry II., it gradu- 
ally declined.in importance on the removal of 
the family seat, in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, to Knole, near Sevenoaks, and in re- 
cent times litthe more than a shell remained, 
surrounded by a few farm buildings and out- 
houses. 

From these foundations, by a series of 
skilful restorations, the ancient edifice has 
regained something of its former importance, 
and now forms a charming residence. 

The old English character of the gardens 
has been well preserved in keeping with the 
ancient dwelling, and Father Time, the best 
of gardeners, thas provided some pleasing and 
unexpected results in the accidental placing 
of isolated seedlings and the matured growth 
of tree and shrub. 

To these former glories has been added, by 
the skill and taste of the present resident, a 
well-designed Rose garden with appropriate 


The oast house and 


loggia at Old 
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setting of low Yew 
hedges, stone figures, 
masses of Lavender, 


and effective groupings 
of Galtonia candicans 


against the Yew 
hedges. 

A steep slope and 
quarry. has been 
successfully treated as 
a rock garden, and 
masses of Santolina 


inc~ana introduce a 
pleasing note of silvery 
foliage. Projecting 
bastions of the old 
moat are covered with 
the fine dark foliage 
of Vitis Coignettize, 
contrasting well with 
some handsome groups 
of Yucca filamentosa, 
whilst round the sun- 
dial a free planting of 
the graceful Nandina 
domestica is decorative 
with the bright red 
shoots of ‘the young 
growths. 

In “vas. 'rather: -drv, 
sunny position a bold 
planting of Berberis 
Thunbergi has already 
changed colour, and 
later will present a 
glorious sight, as_ it 
does every autumn. 


Old 


Particularly success- 
ful is the conversion of 


the drying floor ad- 
joining the old ast 
houses- of the farm 


period into a charming 
loggia by the skilful 
use of much of the old 
timber, and affording a 
pleasing view of the 
residence and the de- 
tached century tower. 
Evidence is seen on 
all sides in the garden 
of the same careful 
consideration of an ap- 
propriate setting that 
has guided the skilful 
remodelling of the 
buildings, and the 
whole is a pleasing ex- 
ample of successful 
restoration. 
E. R, Asuron. 


Lifting and storing 
Dahlias 
It is not wise to 


allow the stems to get 
frozen, therefore lift in 
good time with, pro- 
bably, some soil ad- 
hering to the tubers, 
and place them in a 
dry, cool shed, taking 
the precaution at night 
to cover them with 
mats, sacks, or straw. 
If left so for about a 
fortnight the tubers 


. 
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Buckhurst: The garden front 


become drv enough to store. The stalks, to 
the length of 9 inches or so, should be re- 
tained. 


lost. 
The follow- 


get detached and the names 
cool storehouse is an ideal one. 


ing precautions should be taken:—If the | 
tubers are placed on a loft floor be sure*that | 


they rest on a thick layer of chaff, dry straw, 
peat, cocoanut fibre, sand, or leaf-soil, asi 
frosts may reach them through the floor. I 
know of cases where disaster has followed 
where top coverings: only have been used. 
If placed against outside walls put in a thick 
pad of dry straw or similar dry material. 
aaturally dry cellars the tubers are, gener- 


aily, quite safe and showld be packed in dry, 


sand. The packing material must be clean 
and drv and free from fungus. at ne: 


Early Sweet Peas 


Where it is desired to have these in flower 
during April or early May a sowing should 
now be made in 6o-sized pots. Use a com- 
post of three parts good loam, one part leaf- 


soil, and a sprinkling each of lime-rubble and — 


burnt soil. Fill the pots firmly two-thirds 
full of compost and sow about five seeds in 
each. Water, cover with paper, and stand 
in a temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. Re- 


‘move the paper as soon as the seedlings ap- | 


pear. Gradually inure them to the light and 


place them on a shelf near to the glass in a 


cool ‘house. Pinch out the growing point 
above the third leaf to encourage strong basal 
growths, one or two of which may be re- 
tained as desired. .When sufficiently ad- 
vanced pot them off singly into 3-inch pots in 
a similar compost. UNS Be 


It is wise to tie the labels to the. 
roots and not to the stems, as the latter may | 
A dry 
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HO was Paul Crampel? = What did 

he do that he should have had _ his 
Ye name rendered famous by having: it 
attached to the magnificent Zonal Pelar- 
onium with which we are all so familiar ? 
I am led to this line of thought by the re- 
collection of that one-time famous Chrysan- 
hemum, Mme. Castex Desgranges, which 
was named after the wife of a popular artist 
or sculptor at Lyons, a variety of inestimable 
Value in its day as Paul Crampel Pelar- 
mium is in our own time. 
| When Paul Crampel was introduced into 
England I cannot say, nor by whom, but. I 
ean trace it back as far as 1892 in French 
catalogues, and rather gather from them 
that it was first distributed by Lemoine, of 
Nancy. Unfortunate'y I do not possess a set 
of that nurseryman’s catalogues, and there is 
probably not one in this country. I am old 
enough in gardening to have grown, and also 
to remember, many popular favourites in 
Zonals, both bedders and \ those for green- 
house decoration, and [I take exception to 
“ Beta’s.’”’? dictum that the proper place for 
‘the scarlet Pelargonium is not the bed or 
border of an English garden, but under 
glass. There are some suitable for the one 
place and others eminently suitable for the 
other. Because some plants are half hardy, 
or originated in a warm, dry climate, it 
would be a poor look out for our English gar- 
dens if they were on that account to be rele- 
gated to the greenhouse. That unquestion- 
ably is the most desirable place for some 
| Zonals, and for their near relatives, the 
|fancy, show, and Regal Pelargoniums, but 
) not for the bedding Zonal. 
| -Among the earliest of the last named my 
|mind goes back to Bonfire and Vesuvius, 
| both useful in their day, but compared with 
| the brilliant and most effective Paul Cram- 
pel, poor, dull brick-red coloured varieties, 
hardly worth calling scarlet, that nobody 
would look at nowadays, let alone use them 
| for bedding. They-are past and gone, and, 
| like many other old-time favourites, have had 
‘to make room for newer and improved 
varieties. Of course, Henry Jacoby, a deeply- 
coloured rich crimson, was of later date, and 
much sought after as one of the best in its 
_ colour. 
|* The culture of Zonals was one of my first 
enterprises in floriculture. I had a choice col- 
etic of them and my garden diary still con- 
| tains the names of those in my greenhouse 
forty-two years ago, but they were not bed- 
ders. No good purpose would be served by my 
“enumerating those in my first collection, for 
it is Not a question of comparing them with 
those grown in latter times, and probably 
| every one of my old favourites is forgotten, or 
else was never known by the growers of 
|Zonals to-day. For the small suburban 
{amateur living in a moderately-sized villa 
‘within the London area there is no flowering 
‘plant more satisfactory to grow in the open 
beds and borders than the Zonal Pelargonium 
N proper proportion, and of these Paul 
ampeél undisputably bears the palm. Was 
not the great Charles Baltet who once 
rote an essay entitled “‘ If I Had But One 
Rose ’’ who selected Caroline Testout as his 
woice? ~In my case, after a lengthy ex- 
erience as a suburban amateur, if limited to 
‘one variety of Zonal Pelargonium [ un- 

sitatingly affirm that Paul Crampel would 
be my choice. And if ‘‘ Beta’s’’ suggestion 
hat we have other scarlets not available in the 
Victorian era means that Paul Crampel’s 
colour to-day can be matched by them then 
only one that comes anywhere near it is 
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iPelareonnim:.- aul: Crampel 


Aa “With its unequalled dazzling scarlet, Paul Crampel relieves the dull monotony of 
} the garden until frost and fog put an end to all” 


the scarlet Salvia, which for various reasons 
outside its colour is no substitute worthy of 
consideration. 
Why this preference for Paul Crampel as a 
bedder? The answer is simple: There is no 
flower that gives the same result as the 
Zonal with so little trouble and attention. 
What other bedding plant can be compared 
to it? The amateur. who has no green- 
house, and is deprived of the opportunity of 
propagating his own plants, can always in the 
spring purchase a stock \of well-established 
plants in 60-pots at 4s. to 5s. .a dozen. He 
ean do this towards the end of May, when it 
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the sun is full on the plants. But when the. 
day is not too far advanced, and the light is 
dimmed slightly by cloud or shadow, or it de- 
clines behind the dwelling-house of other ad- 
joining building, then the beauty, the in- 
tensity, and the perfect purity of Paul Cram- 
pel’s colour, against the rich deep green of 
its luxuriant foliage, are seen to the greatest 
advantage. 

The long-continued cult of the Zonal Pelar- 
gonium is here to stay. It is not a fetish 
but a well-reasoned appreciation of an invalu- 
able plant for garden decoration. It is no 
more a fetish than the love of the Daffodil, 
the Rose, the Carnation, the Dahlia, the 
Chrysanthemum, or any other popular floral 
favourite that appeals to the taste of those 
who find joy in the cultivation of them. 

If I were an amateur who was fond of 





























is safe to plant them out. They bloom con- 
tinuously, and this enhances their value for 
garden decoration all through the summer, 
and in a favourable autumn may linger on 
till early November, covering a period of 
nearly six months. They can be left alone, 
for they require no attention. There is no 
staking or tying or training to be done—the 
most they may want is a little water, and not 
too much of that, once now and then if the 
summer be dry. 

Then consider the incessant blaze of won- 
derful colour that Paul Crampel gives. 
Trusses of bloom; borne on sturdy, stiff stems 
43 inches to 5 inches in diameter, of the most 
brilliant scarlet, such as was never seen in 
any of the older varieties or in any 
other flower in the same volume, The bril- 
liancy and clearness of this marvellous shade 
of scarlet are not to be seen at their best when 





In the Rose garden, Old Buckhurst 


flowers, and the possessor of only a small 
garden, and my financial resources were 
strictly limited, I would plant it, after my 
spring-flowering bulbs were over, with Paul 
Crampel. 

In small) suburban gardens round the 
Metropolis hardy perennials are out of the 
question. The space allotted to them is 
wasted, for it is covered with a patch of 
colour for about one month out of the year 
and the other eleven without. Somebody a few 
weeks ago compared the colour of Geum Mrs. 
Bradshaw to that of the Zonal Paul Crampel. 
Such comparisons are ridiculous—a little bit 
of red, with a distinctly deep orange tone in 
it, about the size of a penny piece, on a long, 
straggly stalk, cannot for one moment be 
likened to the big, massive trusses of rich 
dazzling scarlet of Paul Crampel. 

Again, I havea recollection of seeing in an 
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article not long since a very stale criticism, 
usually intended for a kind of cynical joke, 
about the flaming scarlet of the Pelargonium 
reminding the writer of a carpet. This feeble 
joke must certainly have had its origin in the 
mists of remote antiquity and is worn out. 
J remember it being applied to the groups of 
Chrysanthemums staged at the Royal 
Aquarium over 40 years ago. In this age of 
progress cannot we have something fresh, 
something a little more original, when we 
wish to show our disapproval of certain’ floral 
combinations. 

Even if seriously intended, what is there at 
a distance more like a flower-bed than a piece 
of highly-coloured carpet? The carpet de- 
signer is mostly inspired by floral subjects, 
and the wall-paper designer too. What, let 
me ask, is there this year that looks more like 
a long roll of carpet hung out on a line to 
dry than Mr. Hay’s wonderful bank of 
Dahlias in Hyde Park? Seen ata distance by 
some people suffering from myopia it is easy 
to imagine they might*innocently come to 
such a conclusion. How are beds and borders 
of flowering plants of multitudinous colours 
to be arranged otherwise? Doctors differ; so 
do gardeners. This is not a question of taste 
but one of practical utility. 

In conclusion, it is certain that if a plant 
like the Zonal Pelargonium is so useful to the 
amateur it is equally valuable to the gar- 
dener who has charge of more extensive 
planting. The bedding Zonal has its place in 
the gpen ground and always will have. 

One last word for Paul Crampel. As I pass 
down the road in which I live to the station 
there is a large number of front gardens all 
more or less making a late autumn display. 
There is not one out of fifty that is bright and 
gay in mid-October. The plants that remain 
in flower are very few. The Irises, Lupins, 
Delphiniums, Pinks, Carnations, etc., are all 
past and gone, and we have in their. place 
some dingy, dull-coloured Antirrhinums~ of 
purplish shade and other tones difficult to 
describe; some Asters, the white and pink 
ones washed into dirty nondescript tones and 
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the deeper purples or mauves. There are Sun- 
flowers of various sorts, Anemone japonica, 
mainly the white, and Marguerites. Nothing 
worth calling a bright cheerful colour to 
brighten up the passer by on a dull autumn 
morning—except here and there where one 
owner has planted to a greater or less extent 
Paul Crampel. All the other eccupants have 





How to Make a Small Japanese Garden 


In answer to the reader who asks Jor information on the n:aking 
of a Japanese garden and books dealing with the~ subject 


EFORE attempting to construct a 

Japanese garden it would be well to read 

Mr.Conder’s volumes on ‘‘ Landscape Gar- 
dening in Japan,’’ which is the best work to 
study on the most complicated form of gar- 
dening in the world. The inquirer should cer- 
tainly read ‘* The- Flowers and Gardens of 
Japan,’’ by Miss Florence du Cane. It is beauti- 
fully illustrated with 50 charming coloured 
pictures from the paintings of Miss Ella du 
Cane. These alone will give a capital idea 
of what ia Japanese garden looks like. 


Even in the smallest garden there is_in- 
variably a pool of clear water which flows 
into it over -a-group of-‘‘ cascade rocks.”’ 
Picturesque pieces of stone are placed near 
the edges of the pool, and one larger than the 
rest should find a place there to represent 
what the Japanese call ‘‘ The Stone of Wor- 
ship ’’; or it may represent ‘* The Stone of 
Amusement,’’?. from which the goldfish are 
fed, that such a pool always contains. In the 
larger gardens stepping-stones are invariably 
placed in the pool, or rustic bridges, which 
may only consist of simple slabs of stone, 
span the water. 


A curiously twisted Pine-tree is a special 
feature in every garden, and where there is 
water it is placed so that it overhangs it. 
Beneath it evergreen shrubs and Azaleas are 
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either flowered and gone on their way or are 
struggling to last the season out with their 
dull, dingy, dirty remnants of bloom. — But" 
Paul Crampel still maintains its pride of 
place, and with its unequalled dazzling scarlet 
relieves the dull monotony of the garden until 
frost and fog put an end to all. 

(C. HarMAN: Payne. 
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planted. -Near them one or more of the quaint 
stone lanterns are introduced, and perhaps a | 
pair of bronze storks. In the water a group- 
or clump of Iris Kampferi may be placed, and. 
near the edge of the pool other Irises may be | 
grown. j 

Such trees as the flowering Plum, Peach, 
pink Cherry, Cydonia japonica, Magnolia, | 
and the scarlet Maple should be included. 
The Wistaria must not be forgotten, and the | 
Peony and various Lilies cannot be left out 
of the picture. ; 

Any of our leading nurserymen will be glad | 
to forward a list of suitable Japanese plants. | 
Garden ornaments may be obtained from the | 
London Warehouse of the Yokohama 
Nursery Co., or from Messrs. Liberty and | 
Co. and other Japanese importers. The pool 
itself can be made without difficulty with” 
Portland cement, and if there are no stone | 
quarries near, pieces for surrounding the pool | 
and for paving may be obtained from a local | 
builders’ yard. oe 


of it is sometimes given by the introduction of 
a Well-head, or ornamental stone basin. | 

It might be added that Messrs. Pulham and_ 
Sons, of 71, Newman Street, London, W.; | 
undertake the construction of Japanese gar- | 
dens and supply the ornaments required. 


























































TREES AND SHRUBS 
 Escallonia montevidensis 
SHIS Escallonia, which was shown. by 

q Messrs. R. Veltch and Son, Exeter, 
A before the Floral Committee of the 
Royal Horticultural Society on October 
6th, is valuable in that it flowers at the 
end of September and early in October. In 
horticultural dictionaries it is given as 
flowering in July, but whatever it may do in 
its native habitat it is, in the S.W. of 

x ngland, a good two months later. It is, 

unfortunately, rather tender, and although 

rarely harmed by winter frosts in Devon and 

Cornwall, would be liable to suffer further 

“north. It bears pyramidal spikes of white 

flowers which, though not particularly fra- 

_ grant, appear irresistible to insects, which 

g gather on them in clouds, 10 or 20 Red 

Admiral butterflies often congregating on a 

“single bush in company with a peacock or 

tortoise- -shell butterfly. 


Autumnal tints 


S the month of October closes we, with 
' [A few exceptions, bid farewell, as it were, 
ef to the outside floral world, looking, and 

ot in vain, to the wonderful colouring of the 
foliage among our many deciduous trees and 
_shrubs. These trees are more vivid in some 
easons than others, yet at all times cheer the 
"outlook for some little time. 


** For autumn’s latest gold 

Hangs on the woods, and summer’s latest 
;- bloom 

Is fading fast as Sater stern and cold, 
Comes from the northern home of clouds 
and gloom.” 


| the garden proper, which has yielded such a 
“wealth of blossom, to the background of 
| trees and shrubs, and a step further to the 
| woodland and hedgerow to witness the many 
beautiful colours which no pen can aptly de- 
“scribe. What is more beautiful than a good- 
ized plant of the American Sumach (Khus 
‘ Gotino: des)? The leaves are intense crimson, 
while many of the Vitis family provide hand- 
some foliage towards autumn.’ Vitis in- 
Sonstans is aglow with its dense crimson on 
| the south front of a large ‘house near where 
‘these lines are penned; in fact, it is the 
brightest patch of this plant that has ever 
come under my notice. The finely-cut 
“Japanese Maples make a brave display when 
ouped, crimson and gold predominating. 
ike remarks apply to the deciduous Azaleas. 
Ribes, some of the Magnolias, and many of 
the Brambles enliven our beds and borders 
Bards the *close of the year. In the fruit 
garden Apple and Pear trees, especially the 
er, are on a par with the ‘Maples, and 
vhere the Crabs flourish, as in Kent, they 
afford quite a nice bit of colour. Tihe stately 
Pulip-tree, with its handsome saddle- shaped 
leaves, becomes a mass of gold, while the 
idenhair-tree (Salisburia adiantifolia) fol- 
sin the same strain. -—In Nyssa multiflora 
North America, seldom met with, but 
ving well in damp positions, the rather 
We leaves turn a bright crimson at this 
e-of year, ‘and who is there amongst us 
ho has seen the Liquidambar  styraciflua 
m the same region and not _ been 
amoured with the gorgeous display of gold 
d crimson? The deciduous Cypress, Taxo- 
um distichum, Sciadopitys verticillata (the 
nbrella Pine), the Willows, and _ the 
an: each assume the golden mantle, while 
ny of the Quercus family are aflame, 
ally those from North America, planted 
many years ago in several private places. 
The woods and ‘hedges are open to all who 
ta B to. see and admire the transformation, 


‘2 n other words, the scene is but shifted from 
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Escallonia montevidensis, a handsome late-flowering shrub 


lovely in the extreme, when the setting sun 
is putting its finishing touches to the picture. 

Devonians are never tired of voicing the 
praises of their two noted tidal rivers, the 
Dart and Tamar, both winding and more or 
less faced, at least on one side, with extended 
woods thickly ‘planted w ith Oak, Beech, 
Chestnut, Ash, Birch, and Sycamore, with 
here and there a Scotch Pine or robust-grow- 
ing Spruce, while overhanging the water are 
frequently well-berried Holly and Mountain 
Ash, with a base of the common Bracken. 
One cannot thelp thinking that it must be 
partly owing: to the genial climate of the 
two western counties the trees retain their 
foliage longer than colder districts. It thas 
frequently occurred to me whether soil has 
anything to do with the colouring as it has 
in the case of fruits, especially the Apple. 
Many of your readers will be conversant with 
the Wve Valley, and have seen the many tints 
on the banks of that famous river at this 
time of year. 

Much depends upon the state of the weather 
during the month of October as to the dis- 
play, but given St. Luke’s little summer 
there is usually little to complain of, and the 
present season is no exception, as from the 
8th to the 18th lovely weather prevailed, rain- 
less davs and some as brilliant as any experi- 
enced ‘throughout the year. By all accounts 
it was pretty general. If only wind, frost, 
and fog keep in abeyance a little longer the 
rich ‘harvest of autumn colour that Nature 
bestows may extend well into November. 

J. Mayne. 


The Japanese Katsura 
(Cercidiphyllum japonicum) 
A tree of unusual beauty at the present 


time is the above, which, according to 
Wilson, is known in its native land under the 


‘in soil at all water-logged it 


first name.. Branches of this lovely tree were 
exhibited. by Mr. Mark Fenwick, of Abbots- 
wood, at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
fruit show on October 7th, and were much 
admired. Here, in Sussex, this tree grows 
quite well on fairly well-drained ground, but 
fails. Although 
of elegant growth, especially when young, 
this wonderful species is said to be the 
largest of Japan’s deciduous trees, reaching 
its finest development in the Island of Yezo. 
It has also been found wild in China. This 
tree is abundant in certain parts of Japan, 
where, on the slopes of hills and mountains, 
it attains a height of 80 feet to 100 feet. 
Even in quite a small state the leaves of this 
charming tree assume, during October, the 
most gorgeous shades of crimson and_gold. 
A free, open soil appears to meet its require- 
ments, and shelter from the blealsest winds, 
as I find that the trees growing on a south- 
westerly slope are the most_ brilliantly 
coloured. I. MARKHAM. 


Taking Cuttings 

The cutting season is with us again and 
those who put in many Tufted Pansies ought 
to cut over a few plants of each variety in 
order that a sufficient supply of suitable 
material may be available in due course. 
Cuttings taken from the tips of old and worn- 
out plants are pithy, and while they may 
strike fairly freely the plants are never really 
reliable. A bed may be prepared in a cold 
frame for cuttings of shrubs. Many of these 
will now strike readily. Worn-out beds of 
Lavender and of Rosemary ought .not to be 
retained, and if cuttings of these things be 
taken now, or round about this time, plenty 
of young plants may be secured for planting 
out in early spring. Scot. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Perpetual Carnations 

These are now flowering freely, but cuttings 
are not plentiful. A few, however, are avail- 
able and these may now be taken and “in- 
serted either in lines in the sand frame or in 
small pots. About three cuttings in a 23-inch 
pot are usual. After watering plunge the 
pois up to their rims in a propagating case 
having bottom-heat, and as soon as root 
action is apparent lift the cuttings and pot 
up singly into 23-inch pots, standing the 
latter on shelves near the glass, 
Eatly Vines 

Those which were cleared of their fruit in 
June and July may now be pruned and 
cleaned in order that the house may be pre- 
pared for the starting of the Vines towards 
the latter end of December. In pruning, 
much will depend upon the condition of the 
Vines, for on healthy young rods the laterals 
may be reduced to two or three eyes, but in 
the case of older and weaker examples it will 
be necessary to leave more buds. After the 
pruning has been done and the rods cleaned 
thoroughly, cleanse the house, following this 
up by scrubbing the Vines with Gishurst com- 
pound, and finally painting them with the fol- 
lowing mixture, which should not, however, 
be permitted to touch the buds :—3 pints 
of clay, } pint of paraffin, a 3-inch potful of 
sulphur, and 1 pint of soot. To this add suf- 
ficient water for thinning and apply to the 
rods with an ordinary paint brush. Remove 
the loose surface of the border and apply a 
top-dressing of a couple of inches of good 
yellow loam, to each barrow-load of which 
has been added a 6-inch potful of Vine 
manure. With the whitewashing of the walls 
and a good watering of the borders the house 
will be in readiness, for starting whenever de- 
sired. 


The flower garden 

Continue the planting of Roses on all 
favourable occasions, for although the soil is 
on the wet side plants put in now will get 
root hold before all warmth has left the soil, 
and there will be fewer losses than among 
those planted at a later date. Make fresh 
plantations of the Pampas Grasses, of which 
there are several beautiful and distinct kinds, 
all of which have been decidedly handsome 
this year. Gynerium Rendatleri (pink) and 
G. argenteum var. Sunningdale Silver are 
both of unusual beauty. Associate some of 
the Torch Lilies with these and plant at the 
same time, dividing up large clumps, and 
adding a few new varieties. John Benary, St. 
Elmo, and aloides var. nobilis are striking 
sorts, especially when a dozen plants or more 
are grouped together. 


Kitchen garden 

The clearing off of ripened crops of Peas, 
Beans, Potatoes, etc., having been brought to 
a conclusion a commencement will be made 
with the digging of vacant plots, most of 
which must be manured either with farmyard 
or artificial manure, but with the latter some 
bulky substance, such as leaves, etc., to 
aerate the soil, especially that of a heavy 
nature, should be added. 
such as much of this part of Sussex consists 
of—I find it a great advantage to ridge the 
soil, and a convenient way of doing this is to 
work in widths of three spits wide, placing 
two at the bottom and one on the top, the 
total width being 27 inches. It will be found 
that a man can dig as much land and ridge 
it in this way in a day as any other form of 
digging. E. Markuam. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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Midland Counties 
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Cucumbers 

As the outside temperature falls increased 
fire-heat will be necessary to maintain a suit- 
able atmosphere for these. Great care must 
be exercised in ventilation, air being admitted 
on bright mornings, closing again early in 
the afternoon, Syringing should be discon- 
tinued except on bright mornings, but the 
damping of walls and paths must be attended 
to in order to keep down red-spider and thrips. 


Should these pests’ appear lose no time in 
fumigating. Give due attention to thinning 


and regulating the growth, and keep the 
fruits sufficiently thinned to- avoid undue 
strain by over-cropping. Attend to top-dress- 
ing as may be required, affording small quan- 
tities of compost at frequent intervals. Suc- 
cessional plants should be encouraged to 
make good strong growth, and cropping 
should be avoided until the plants are suf- 
ficiently strong enough to bear the strain. | 


Plant-houses 

The early varieties of decorative and 
Japanese Chrysanthemums are none too well 
advanced and care must be taken to keep the 
plants free from mildew. During dull, damp 
weather maintain a gentle fire-heat with free 
ventilation to keep up a good circulation of 
air, Water the plants with care and take 
every precaution’ to avoid dampness in the 
atmosphere. Plants of Poinsettia pulcherrima 
and Euphorbia fulgens are now well estab- 
lished in their flowering pots and will benefit 
by an occasional dose of liquid manure. 
Clay’s fertiliser given occasionally forms a 
good stimulant for these. Maintain a tem- 
perature of 60 degs. to 65 degs. with careful 
ventilation to avoid draughts. Great care 
should be exercised in watering Schizanthus 
at this season, it being far better to keep 
them slightly on the dry side than otherwise. 
Afford them a light, airy position.on a shelf 
in a cold house from which frost can be ex- 
cluded. A shelf in a cold. fruit-house is an 
excellent position. 


Flower garden 

Much time will still be occupied in an en- 
deavour to maintain a tidy appearance. Bulb 
planting. should, however, be pushed on at 
every favourable opportunity. Crown Iin- 
perials should be planted at an early date. 
To see them at their best plant them in a 
rich loamy soil in an open position. They 
will, however, flower very well under the 
shade of trees and need not be divided more 
often than every third season. The tuberous 
varieties of Iris may still be planted, prefer- 
ably in light soil at a depth of about 3 inches 
and g inches apart. Lifting and dividing 
every second or third season are the chief re- 
quirements. 


Kitchen garden 

Roots of Chicory should now be lifted 
according to the demand. Cut off the tops 
and place the roots in pots or boxes of old 
soil. Where available afford them a position 
in the Mushroom-house, as absolute darkness 
is essential. Avoid a forcing temperature, 
this being detrimental to the flavour. Fresh 
growth will soon take place and gathering 
may be commenced in about three or four 
weeks. The stems of Jerusalem Artichokes 
may now be cut down. Dig up sufficient of 
the tubers for storing, using the largest and 
best shaped, the small ones being retained 
for planting next season., Asparagus-beds 
which have been cleaned should, during dry 
or frosty weather, be given a dressing of well 
decayed manure. Av4qewWorr: 
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Scotland — 
Vegetable garden 


Late Cauliflowers, now turning in, ough 
to be examined. Frost may now come sud 
denly, and if the heads are not protected 
they are liable to be spoiled. Root crops 
should now be lifted and stored. If storing be 
done in a shed, Beet and Carrots ought to 
be packed in sand. It is not customary to — 
do so, but it pays to lift a section of the” 
Horseradish roots and place them where they — 
can be easily got at in the event of bad 
weather. -The cooler and drier weather will 
check the growth of late Broccoli, and if the 
plants are dwarf and sturdy, and planted in 
firm ground, they may pass safely through 
the winter without disturbance, although it” 
is perhaps safer to heel them over with their 
heads to the north not later than the middle 
of November. Those who require green 
Basil and Marjoram during winter must not 
neglect to pot up sufficient roots. Early-sown 
Cauliflower’ plants should now be in cold— 
frames (from which the sashes ought to be re- 
moved as long as possible) or in an unheated 
house. 


bi 


Fruit gathering | 

The gathering and storing of fruit ought to 
be pushed on during suitable weather. As a 
rule there are heavy morning dews at this 
time and it is advisable to wait until the™ 
fruits are dry. In-a season’ like this, of com- | 
parative scarcity, the fruits should be care- 
fully handled. The fruit-room or Apple store,” 
of course, will have been cleaned down and 
all possible ventilation must in the meantime 
be given. 


Planting 


Preparations should now be made for the 
p:anting season, and beds and borders ought 
to be got ready for Roses. A little soot 
scattered over the surface and lightly stirred 
in before planting is done will be beneficial. — 
All kinds of shrubs will now move well and 
if lifted carefully will have a chance of be-_ 
coming established before the ground gets too 
cold. Massing js now the general rule in re- 
spect of many shrubs, but it may be pointed 
out that there is a wide difference between — 
‘“massing ’’? and ‘‘ crowding ’—a difference 
which does not appear to be appreciated by 
some planters. 
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Stove 

Where there are still a few. Crotons and 
Dracazenas these must be given all the light 
possible, so that the colours may not become 
weak during winter. Gesneras, and 
especially G. cinnabarina, are showy and_ 
ornamental alike in flower and foliage at this - 
time. The earlier of the more easily grown 
forms of Cypripedium will shortly be in 
bloom. The flowers of these are very durable. 
Syringing in the stove ought now to be re- 
duced to a minimum, and while fire-heat is 
indispensable no effort should be made to keep 


the house unduly warm. - Pec ig 


Plants for spring re 

The use of hardy and half-hardy annuals— 
for decoration in spring and under glass is 
rightly increasing. Seedling plants of 
Schizanthus, Clarkias, Zinnias, Larkspurs, 
Godetias, and Alonsoas are all useful in thi 
way, and these should now be pricked off into 
pans or boxes in which they will winter in 
cold frames or in an unheated house, It is 
better to handle the plants in this way than 
to pot them off singly into 3-inch pots» In 
pans or boxes they are not so liable to be- 
over-watered or under-watered, and early in 
January they can be transferred to 4-inch or. 
5-inch pots without danger. W. McG, | 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 4 
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Ripened wood 

WING to continued rain it has not been 

an easy matter this vear to prevent 
growth from becoming soft and sappy, 
and only those who potted in a firm manner, 
and have subsequently afforded plenty of 
room for their plants are now likely to be ina 
Satisfactory position. In my case it has been 
advisable to raise the pots from the ground 
level, and thus do something to dry the soil, 
for the subject under notice will not do well 
long unless the call for water is other than 
that got from the elements. Stimulants will 
only add to the soft character of the wood 
under such conditions, and if blossoms of the 
highly-developed kind be sought these will 
finish wanting in depth and substance.  Par- 
ticularly does one like to find the topmost 
leaves near the bloom-bud firm and thick to 
the touch. It is unsafe to leave any plant out- 
side unless provision is made for its protec- 
tion from frost. Growers generally make 
some temporary shelter for any sorts later 
than the bullk, which may therefore not be in 
a forward state of bud growth. These, at 
-any rate, will do better in any spot safe from 
frost rather than under glass. 
- Long since the cultivator will have settled 
‘as to the number of flowers a plant shall 
carry. At this period there is much work to 
‘be done in the way of removing little side 
shoots, which appear so quickly all up the 
stems, so as to throw strength into advancing 
bloom. Nowadays the phase of the specimen 
flower is considered important, and few, in- 
‘deed, allow every flower-bud that comes to 
open. Thinning, then, is an operation of the 
“moment. E 
A time comes before the bulk of the plants 
‘is better under glass to see to a few, for it is 
“unwise to leave any in the open after the 
‘bloom-bud bursts, and thus show the florets 
‘in infancy. To do so in the case of a flower 
‘expected to come big is bound to lead to 
trouble. Rain, even dew, if allowed to settle 
‘on such more often than not leaves marks be- 
hind which develop later, and maybe destroy 
‘the whole. These early blooms will be found 
‘rather difficult to manage. It is damp one 
‘wants to keep from them. When put under 
glass all possible air should be provided and 
shade from the sun. 
‘sunshine does no harm when growth is well 
‘matured unless, perhaps, in the case of 
varieties bearing highly-coloured, crimson 
blossoms. It is, indeed, a sign that roots have 
‘been too well manured—killed, maybe—when 



















































prevent decay or ‘‘ damp ”’ in the petals. 

- The same idea regarding abundance of air 
“should be followed to the end. Without, this 
there is sure to be a want of crispness as well 
“as substance in‘ the flowers, and their lasting 
‘capabilities affected also. One has known 
“eultivators afraid of the slightest ‘wind to 
reach the plants when under glass. Coddle 
‘them too much, in fact, in this way, as well 
‘as keeping them over warm with fire-heat, are 
‘conditions which surely end in trouble. Fire- 
‘heat. becomes necessary to expel moisture 
‘from the greenhouse on dull days, and to 
counteract frosts at night; always, however, 
with a little air through the ventilator. One 
hould make alt possible use of any sunny or 
dry time to provide more air and thus sweeten 
‘the surroundings. 

An indication to the grower that all is not 
well is when the flower-pots are damp look- 
ing through condensed moisture. Watering 
again, referring to the dull months, is done at 
chosen drier days; that is, one should not 
throw moisture about at any time, although 
here and theré may be a plant which must 
| ave water. 

- For the best results go on assisting the 








Later, it is found that~ 


“one is required to shade in the dull months to~ 
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roots with stimulants. In the open these 
may be in the liquid state; later, perhaps, an 
approved fertiliser in the dust form would suit 
most growers, for these aid the surface roots 
especially and thus help materially. to finish 
the flowers—build them up to the last petal. 
In passing, adhere to the principle of giving 
plants stimulants in a weakly state and often. 
Several minor details engage the attention of 
the grower who endeavours to produce per- 
fect blossoms, by the ¢ompetitor at shows, at 
any rate, one of these being coping with mil- 
dew. At its first appearance the leaf or leaves 
may be dusted with flowers of sulphur. Neg- 
lect, however, will certainly lead to worry. 
Matured growth will be found to have 
strength to ward off this, as well as many ills, 
but soft wood becomes a certain prey. 

A stick placed to each stem bearing a giant 
bloom, so that it shall be sufficient in length 
to take its stallx, will be found of assistance 
in developing it evenly, and if this detail be 


Some Autumn Flowers 
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looked to while the plant is outside much in- 
convenience will be saved. Of course, in the 
case of ordinary plants, bush plants and so 
on, looping the branches may be all that is 
needed in the way of tying. When all the 
plants are under glass it is always a good 
plan to fumigate with some approved material 
once or twice, whether green-fly be seen or 
no. This is a preventive. Still one must add 
that if a cool atmosphere be maintained this 
insect pest trouble is remote. 

In these notes I will not speak of varieties 
and their behaviour. It is too early; but 
generally the grower who found it advisable 
not to select very early flower-buds should 
have no regrets. They are swelling with un- 
usual rapidity, and in the case of the exhibi- 
tion flower, August ones should prove the 
better. There seems to be as great an in- 
terest as ever in respect to the autumn flower, 
and one is looking to a season promising in 
every way. Lp abs 


in Carniola 


I,—Sub-Alpine Woods and Pastures 


above sea level, in a deep cleft of the 

Julian Alps between the great rock wall 
that forms the Italian-Jugoslav frontier and 
the peaks that pile up to the central mass of 
the Triglav.. It is only a few hours’ journey 
from Trieste, and besides being a beautiful 
and comparatively unfrequented spot, it 
makes a good starting point for plant collect- 
ing expeditions into the mountains. By Sep- 
tember the great wealth of flowers at the 
lower levels is over, but in the sandy 
meadows by the lake at least one interesting 
local plant, Campanula cespitosa, is in full 
bloom. It makes a compact tuft of coarsely- 
toothed leaves, from which the wiry flower- 
stems rise some 8 inches or 10 inches, carry- 
ing sheaves of little egg-shaped bells deeply 
notched at the free edge. Strongly ribbed on 
the outside, they rustle against one another 
even more sibilantly than the bells of C. 
pusilla. Their colour varies through pale 
shades of greyish blue and lavender, with 
here and there a pure albino. It is a delicately 
beautiful little plant and would be a real 
treasure were the flowers not just a little 
small for the length of the stem. Here it is 
almost confined to the level of the lake, and 
above 3,000 feet its place is taken by C. 
pusilla (Bellardi), mostly in a fine, large- 
flowered form, but showing great variety in 
the shape of its bells and their depth of 
colour. 

The woods round the upper end of the lake 
are full of Cyclamen europeeum and on damp 
evenings the air is heavy with their scent, 
almost too lusciously sweet without the 
accompanying woodland smells of damp 
moss and decaying leaves. Another common 
woodlander is Aquilegia vulgaris, only in- 
teresting because as we follow it up from the 
lake into the higher woods it becomes larger 
and, in the more exposed places, brighter in 
colour, so that although there is a distinct 
break before we come to the full glory of A. 
alpina, nodding its great heads of violet-blue 
from the ledges of the grey cliffs, it seems 
not wildly impossible that somewhere a com- 
plete series of intermediate forms might be 
found. 

But the most imposing flower of the 
autumn woods is Gentiana ~ asclepiadea, 
carrying its blue trumpets with a certain 
formal elegance in the leaf-axils of the long, 
arching flower-shoots. It varies a good deal 
in colour and the pale forms seem to flower 
later than the others and show a greater ten- 
dency to variation. Some of the pale forms 
are very attractive, as the light, almost Cam- 


[sto Wocheiner See lies some 1,500 feet 


bridge blue, shows up the sharp design of the 
purple or violet panels on the outside of the 
corolla tube, while in others the white stripes 
on the throat are broken up into strange blue 
and white mottlings. 

Earlier than the Gentian, but still in flower 
together on the edges of the wood, are the 
two common Monkshoods (Aconitum 
Napellus (in sombre blackish-violet) and A. 
lycoctonum, ‘ the wolf-killer’’ (in creamy- 
yellow with deeper shading about the lips)). 
They are not plants to excite immediate en- 
thusiasm, but. in certain moods there is 
something attractive in their heavy stateliness 
and sinister colouring. They make no pre- 
tence to cheerfulness or innocence and they 
do not belie their poisonous quality. 


The latest flower of the  sub-Alpine 
meadows is the common Colchicum (C. 
autumnale), springing up in drifts and 


patches as the Grass grows green again after 
the last mowing. Seen thus, at not too close 
quarters, its aniline-pink appears clear and 
delicate, with a rare quality of lightness 
among the rich colours of the dying year. 

In the mountains, perhaps more than else- 
where, the bright-berried shrubs play a great 
part in the autumn colouring. Round the 
shore at the lower end of the lake the 
branches of the Scarlet Elder are bowed 
down, sometimes till they touch the water, 
by the weight of their flat clusters of fruit. 
There are many bushes of the Scarlet Elder 
(Sambucus racemosa), and though in the 
earlier part of the year it is very like the com- 
mon Elder, it is a very handsome shrub 
now, when its branches are weighed down by 
the flat clusters of berries until their brilliant 
colour is reflected in the water. 

F. A. Hampton. 


Hardy flower borders 


The display made by the borders of hardy 
plants has this year been disappointing. Con- 
tinual and heavy rains have given the plants 
a dashed appearance from whieh it is evident 
they will not now recover. The Colchicums 
and autumn Crocuses will soon take their 
departure, and  Schizostylis coccinea is 
rather bright towards the end of October. 
Large clumps of the Pampas Grass 
(Gynerium argenteum) are showy round 
about this time. If any of the feathery 
plumes be required for drying for decoration 
the desired number ought to be cut before 
they are damaged by the weather. Bulb 
planting in the open may be carried out as 
time permits. W. McG. 
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IGGING.—I recently examined some 

ground on which Cabbages had been 

grown, and as it was of a clayey nature, 
and had become sodden on the surface, water 
was lying there as in a saucer. Of course, 
soil in this condition is inclined to become 
sour in a very short time, because air cannot 
enter and percolate to the sub-soil, and so 
drain away in the way it should, naturally. I 
daresay there are hundreds of readers of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED who have had this 
experience as regards water-logged soil 
during the past few weeks. Ordinarily, I am 
against digging soil when it is in the con- 
dition here described, but at the present time 
I would not hesitate to dig such soil forth- 
with, loosening it to a considerable depth 
with a garden fork and not a spade, and 
leaving it in a lumpy state throughout the 
winter. The water now lying there, and 
that which will come, will be able to drain 
away, air can then follow, and the frost com- 
bined with it will pulverise the soil and ren- 
der it mellow for working by early spring or 
late winter. In the meantime there should 
not be any disturbance of the dug soil, as 
such meddling would cause it to become pasty 
and bad to work later on. 

ParsLEy. — In quite exposed allotment 
grounds Parsley may suffer considerably if 
Wwe have a severe winter, and it would be 
advisable in such cases to carefully dig up 
some of the young, sturdy roots and trans- 
plant them to a sheltered corner in the home 
garden. Failing such home garden, make 
temporary provision in the exposed allotment 
to winter some of the plants safely there. My 
plan is to nail a few 9-inch boards to strong 
pegs or sticks driven into the ground; one 
board on edge at the front and two at the 
back being sufficient, the width of this frame 
being 4 feet. Having carefully planted the 
Parsley in the frame, so as not to cause over- 
crowding, some old Pea-sticks are laid on, 
several in depth. 
siderable protection and the young plants 
soon begin to grow, throwing. up nice centre 
leaves. Later, when frosts come, the sticks 
act as a support to the sacks, tiffany, scrim, 
or straw that is used as an adequate protec- 
tion. 

RuuparB.—We must consider to what pur- 
pose our Rhubarb clumps are to be put during 
this month. If forcing is to be done then 
select some of the strongest crowns for the 
purpose, not necessarily the largest roots, and 
carefully lift the chosen clumps, leaving 
them on the ground quite exposed for two 
weeks or so. Frost will do good, not harm. 
Rhubarb crowns have not had much chance 
to “‘rest’’’ this year. The*constant rains 
have kept them excited, and those crowns 
that have rested awhile always respond to a 
gentle heat best. Replanting or the forma- 
tion of entirely new beds may be intended. 
In this case, also, the lifting of the roots and 
leaving them fully exposed to the weather ‘for 
a few weeks will have beneficial results. The 
soil for new beds should be quite clean and 
free from weeds. It should be trenched 3 feet 
deep and liberal supplies of half-rotted 
manure should be mixed with- the top 
24 inches of soil, as the thong roots of Rhu- 
barb penetrate well-tilled soil to a great depth. 
Of course, more littery manure can be spread 
on the surface when the work of planting is 
complete. I like single rows of Rhubarb best, 
with a space of at least 3 feet 6 inches be- 
tween each pair; then every attention can be 
afforded the plants without unduly treading 
down the soil close to the crowns. Rhubarb 
is rarely given the liberal treatment it de- 
serves. 

SALAD PLANTS UNDER COVER.—I say “ under 
cover’’ and not under glass, as all cultiva- 
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tors are not in a position to command glass. 
Lettuce, Endive, late-raised Celery, Radishes, 
etc., can be very well grown as salad plants 
in temporary shelters where mats and similar 
protecting material can be placed on quickly 
in the event of frost coming. Unless the 
plants under glass coverings are very care- 
fully tended every day they are liable to decay 
wholesale. In all cases we should not neg- 
lect the weekly work of loosening the surface 
soil with the aid of a pointed stick. It helps 
growth by keeping the soil open and sweet, 
and the immediate surroundings of salad 
plants should always be clean and sweet— 
even the special soils used. 

Winter Spinacu.—In summer we freely 
thin out our Spinach plants in order that we 
may harvest large succulent leaves. Over- 
crowded plants yield thin leaves not of much 
use. In the winter this necessity for severe 
thinning is all the greater. I grew most of 
my winter Spinach for many years under and 
between rows of Filbert Nut bushes. Of 
course, there were no leaves on the bushes. 
In summer they received a good dressing of 
rotted manure and leaf-soil, so that the 
ground by the autumn was in prime con- 
dition for the winter Spinach crop. All culti- 
vators are not in this position, but those who 
have to deal with heavy so‘ls cannot do better 
than apply now a thin surface mulch of rotted 
leaf-soil. 
course in the large fleshy leaves produced. 

Lime:—Slugs have terrorised the cultivator 
throurhout this year and although lime does 
not kill them applied as a dressing to soil, it 
does scare them away very much. I find 
fewer slugs in the limed than the unlimed 
quarters, and lime should be applied now in 
all cases where the soil is sour or too rich jin 
organic manures. Leave the lime in a lumpy 
state on the surface. Ga. 


Site for Sowing Onions 


Have any readers of GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED practised sowing Onions on the site 
of old Strawberry-beds without the ground 
first of all having been broken up? One of 
my men informs me that it was done in his 
last situation, and with extra good results. 
The plan would seem to be a very rational 
one, as we all know that Onions prefer, and 
actually require, a firm root-run, or at any 
rate a firm surface. The top of the ground 
on an old Strawberry plantation is as a rule 
much harder than any amount of treading or 
even rolling could render the surface of any 
newly-dug plot, and the repeated mulching 
with rich manure must leave 1a great propor- 
tion of their strength washed down some dis- 
tance into the ground. Unless in the case of 
beds that have had a longer lease than two 
years, much of the nourishment still remains 
beneath. Then, again, should ia dry summer 
follow the sowing, the ground-on such a plot 
would retain the moisture. much more 
thoroughly than one more recently turned up 
and loosened, which would all be in favour of 
the crop. In addition to all this, an artificial 
stimulant could be sown broadcast during 
showery weather while the crop is growing, 
or liquid manure be applied. However, 
having recently cleared the bed of old Straw- 
berry plants, and raked the refuse from the 
surface, I have sown a limited quantity of 
Tripoli Onion seed with a view to testing the 
advantage or otherwise of the plan for my- 
self —G. 

[In a garden. in Morayshire, where I was. 
at one time employed, and. where the soil was 
very light, and in which Onions annually 
failed, the following plan was adopted in 
order to see whether success could not be had. 
Immediately after the Onion crop, such as it 


The good result will be seen in due. 
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was, was cleared a thick layer of cow manure 
was spread over the Onion plot. This was 
allowed to stand all the winter, during which 
time the strength of the manure was washed 
into the soil. In the spring, previous to sow- 
ing the Onions,. the manure was raked 
off, the surface levelled, lines drawn, and the 
seed sown. The seed was well trodden in and 
the whole levelled over with the back of a 
rake. I have never seen better Onions 
than those obtained in this way. The ground 
was never dug. The same plan was followed 
out year after year, and the Onions, which 
previously had been a signal failure, were 
always of large size, firm, and of just the type 
suitable for keeping.—W. P. T.] - 


Perennial Cabbage 


I have just been reading a contemporary 
gardening paper (dated ‘October 23rd, 1924), 
and was interested to see an old vegetable 
favourite strongly recommended for growing 
in small gardens. In the paper referred to it 
appears under the name of ‘* Perpetual 
Green Sprouting Kale.”’ It is specially re- 
commended as being “ certain to give a big 
crop of first-class young shoots for picking 
next spring.’’ Judging by the GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED answer to “ P. S., Co. Wex: 
ford,’’ on p. 286 of the issue dated May 1oth, 
1924, it would appear that the vegetable thus 
recommended is none other than the one de- 
scribed in your issue of April 5th, 1924, con- 
cerning which I first made inquiries through 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED of ‘September st, 
1923. So highly is this easily-grown and 
hardy vegetable thought of by many people 
that it is now being grown jin several ‘‘ small 
gardens ”’ known to me personally, and it is 
also being introduced into ‘‘ large gardens ”” 
as well. It is also evidently grown in scores 
of gardens all over the country. Possibly the 
ease with which’ it can be propagated from: 
cuttings” (in this ‘instance a 
euphemistic name of my own for “‘ sprigs ” 
torn off the parent stem) may have something 
to do with not finding this plant or its seed 
advertised in garden catalogues. It may not 
be one of the choicest vegetables, but it is 
undoubtedly succulent and useful, especially 
when choicer greens are scarce. Once more 
I advocate its cause with all my heart, and 
am glad 'to see it recommended elsewhere. 

E. A. SAUNDERS.» © 


Quality at vegetables | 


There cannot be any doubt that delicately- 
flavoured, tender vegetables present a higher 
food value than those coarse, tough, or ill 
coloured through exposure or improper ex 
posure to light. Hence the reasons for earth- 
ing-up Potatoes, Celery, Cardoons, and for 
keeping the edible root of the Parsnip and 
Carrot in’ the ground, becausé we know that 
the green upper parts of the root of the Par- 
snip and Carrot, if greened by exposure to 
light, are spoiled for edible purposes to a 
large degree. The Potato is earthed-up for 
the same reason. : ay 

The Cauliflower and Broccoli are at their 
best when the ‘‘ head ’’ is close and compact, 
and while the colour is white or creamy- 
white. For that reason the gardener breaks 
some of the large outer leaves and turns their 
broad part over the Cauliflower in such a 
manner as to exclude the light from the 
heads. The same remark applies to Broccoli. 
Celery is ‘‘ made or marred ”’ in the earthing 
after it has been grown to a good size. Good 
Celery im recent years has left nothing to be 
desired. Its whiteness is not orily pleasing ‘to 
the eye but tempting to the palate. Whether 
red, pink, or white, each variety is of the 
same high quality, and is free from blemish 
of any description.  . , ay 

The Leek is now exhibited in quality equal 
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#F 0 the Celery. Who questions the quality of 
juicy and snowy-white Turnips? | Who 
doubts the quality of Beet, smooth, symmetri- 
eal, and richly coloured? — 

Let us take any good type of Brussels 
Sprout or of Savoy Cabbage. | Have those 
two crops ever totally failed us during the 
winter if we have done our duty to them? We 
require Brussels Sprouts to be abundant, very 
irm, and good in’ flavour, and our Savoys 
“must be hardy, solid, without trace of decay, 
‘and about as well-flavoured as Brussels 


Sprouts, i ew oo 
The Apple crop — 
Mies conflicting, and in. a number of 
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: intances highly exaggerated, accounts 
= of the failure of the English Apple crop 
“have been published. The following report 
is therefore of special interest to all lovers of 
what is so. justly called ‘‘The King of 
SFruits ’’ :— 

_ ‘“T have usually published my annual brief 
article on the English Apple crop early in 
October. There were, however, so many pes- 
‘simistic reports in the early summer that I 
“feel the public would be interested to know 


“now that there will be a much larger supply 


all my 40 years’ experience in Apple growing 
I do not remember ever having seen such a 
wonderful show of Apple blossom as _ there 
“was this season. Every tree was laden, and 
-as the weather was apparently favourable at 
that time—no frosts being experienced—the 
fruit was expected to ‘“set’’ well and a 
bumper crop was anticipated everywhere. | It 
was therefore an extremely unpleasant sur- 
“prise to find later on that tiny Apples were 
falling off each tree in thousands. This led 
“many to believe that the crop would be a com- 
plete failure, but so thick was the original 
“set ’’ that when the Apples had a chance to 
grow it was seen that a considerable number 
es . . . . 
‘had still survived. Some discussion took 
-place-in the fruit-Growing papers as to why 
so many Apples should have failed to “ set.” 
There was no blight, insect pests were not 
‘more prevalent than usual, and the weather 
it setting time was free from frosts. My 
“own view—and I see that this is shared by 
“others who have written to the ‘‘ fruit-grow- 
Paes Press ’’—is that the long, cold, and wet 
‘spring prevented the sap from rising suf- 
poctly at blossoming time to sustain de- 
velopment, and hence the fruit failed to set. 
“It was a case of the survival of the fittest and 
the weak fell off. This theory, in my 
pinion, is borne out evidently in the. failure 
yf the prime dessert Apples, such as Cox’s 
range, Blenheim Orange, etc., which are 
almost an entire failure, with the trees look- 
“ing scorched and miserable, whereas that fine 
‘cooking Apple, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
other vigorous growers are bearing heavy 
‘crops of clean fruit, with the trees a mass of 
‘healthy leafage. The same condition applies 
© the cyder Apples, some varieties bearing 
well whilst others.are a complete failure. _ 
~ Taking the crop as a whole, I should estt- 
‘mate it as about the same as last year. As 
‘regards quality, although we have not had 
Sufficient sun to colour the fruit as well as 
usual, I am glad to see that the size promises 
to be up to the average. The Devonshire 
‘eyder Apples, in which I am particularly in- 
‘terested, will be a very fair crop, especially 
that well-known variety Woodbine, which is 
etting more popular every year. It blossoms 
is a very hardy grower, and produces 
the cyder specially suitable for sufferers from 
rheumatism. 
- There should be no exorbitant prices this 
year for English Apples, and the early cook- 
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available than was apparent at that time. In: 
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ing varieties are already on the market at 
prices within the reach of all. Some of the 
fancy. dessert sorts may command higher 
figures than usual owing. to scarcity, but 
after all, the English Apple is the finest fruit 
in the world, and should surely be worth a 
few pence per pound more than those im- 
ported from abroad, which, although hand- 
some in appearance, cannot compare in 
flavour and juiciness with the best home- 
grown varieties. The English Apple-grow- 
ing industry is in a very progressive condition 
and I am glad to see has been instrumental] 
in bringing many of our unemployed back to 
the land.’’ Henry WHITEWAY. 
Whimple. 


The Plum crop 


Many disappointments must have been ex- 


perienced this season in connection with 
the Plum erop. At. flowering time there 
was every indication of a bounteous yield, 
and high expectations were formed, more 
especially because when the trees were 
in bloom the weather appeared to be all in 


favour of a free set. Boisterous winds, cold 
rains, and frosts were alike absent, yet in 
almost every instance the Plum crop has been 
a very poor one. Even on sheltered walls 
trees which were given every attention have 
carried the merest sprinkling of fruits, and 
these have been of the poorest quality. The 
scarcity of Plums becomes more apparent 
when the supplies of the fruiterers are sur- 


veyed. These supplies have been scanty in 
the extreme and prices, of course, have 
soared. It is long since I saw Damsons 


ticketed at 1s. 3d. per pound in fruit shops— 
the general price in average seasons being 
round about ts. for 14 Ibs. Dessert, or at 
least the finer, Plums have been correspond- 
ingly dear ; nor have they been worth-the price 
asked. 

Many profess to wonder why, in view of 
the lavish display of bloom and the fine 


weather during the flowering period, the 
failure should have been so general. It is 


not, I think, difficult to provide the reason. 
A sequence of wet and sunless seasons is the 
primary cause. Frosts of any severity were 
late in arriving; growth was prolonged un- 
duly, and the trees were deprived of their 
customary resting time. The wood, conse- 
quently, did not mature, and while buds were 
numerous the unripened wood was unable to 
retain them after they expanded. It may be 
feared, too, that the present season will be- 
queath us a similar legacy, and it may be a 
year or two before our Plum-trees once again 
find themselves. 

It maybe worth while to name _ the 
varieties which, if they did not bear an aver- 
age crop, gave at least some return. The 
best cropper by far was Early Rivers, closely 
followed by Early Orleans. The fruits in 
both cases were small. Victoria yielded a 
half crop of flavourless fruits. Gages, includ- 
ing Oullin’s Golden Gage, Early Trans- 
parent, Brahy’s Gage, and Reine Claude de 
Bavay, were badly cracked and few in num- 
ber. Washington was fairly good, Jefferson 
a complete failure. Pond’s Seedling carried a 
sprinkling of inferior fruits; Coe’s Golden 
Drop did not ripen. Belgian Purple and 
Angelina Burdett gave no return and there 
was not a single Damson. In one garden 
which I know. intimately, and which is 
famous for its Plums, the failure was even 
more pronounced, Guthrie’s Gage, Kirke’s 
and Prince Englebert being the only trees on 
which there were a few passable fruits. A 
black record, truly; but not even the most 
skilful attention and the most unremitting 
care can combat the untoward seasons of the 
past three most unfortunate years for the 
grower of hardy fruits. W.-McG. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Raspberry planting 


There are a few points in connection with 
planting new Raspberry-beds to which 
amateurs will be well advised to give atten- 
tion. ‘They should order their supplies from 
the favoured fruit nurseryman at once, so 
that they may be among the earliest to re- 
ceive them; they should judge their quality 
for planting by the plenitude of fibrous roots 
and not by the vigour of the top growth; 
they should prepare the soil by the deepest 
and most thorough mechanical culture and 
the incorporation of a mixture of equal parts 
of manure and leaves rather than of the 
former alone; they should plant as early as 
they possibly can; and they should cut all 
stems down to within 4 inches or 6 inches of 
the base in the spring. If, three weeks or 
one month after the planting is done, it can 
be made convenient to mulch with 1 inch 
thickness of somewhat short, sweet manure, 
so much the better, but they need not look 
upon it as essential. to success. If there is 
choice in the matter of situation select one 
where the drainage is good and where water 
can be given heavily in dry weather in late 
spring without undue labour in carrying. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Cuttings of Bush Fruits 


As soon as the bushes have cast their leaves 
cuttings of Gooseberry, Currant, and Logan- 
berry may be inserted in the reserve border, 
where they will form useful stock for replac- 
ing those becoming worn out. . For this pur- 
pose select well-ripened wood of the previous 
season’s growth. Remove the buds of Goose- 
berry and Red and White Currant~cuttings 
from .the portion to be inserted in the soil, 
those of the Loganberry and Black Cur- 
rant being left to form sucker growth. In- 
sert the cuttings about two-thirds of their 
length in the soil and about 1 foot apart. The 
usual method is to make a narrow trench 
with one perfectly upright side, against which 
the cuttings are placed and made firm by 
pressing the soil about them with the foot. 
In heavy soil it may be advisable to sprinkle 
a little sand underneath the cuttings. 


A. J. P. 


Strawberries for forcing 


Those who force Strawberries will be well 
advised to plunge the pots containing the 
plants up to the rim in ashes. There the 
crowns will ripen and rest until the time 
comes. round—in January (or earlier)—to set 
them to work. Meantime, they are better 
fully exposed ; but if a period of very wet, or 
very frosty, weather should set in it is good 
practice to cover them with spare lights if 
such are available. KIRK. 


Replanting a Peach House 


Those who, like myself, are proposing to 
replant a Peach-house, ought to. put the 
work in hand without delay. The prepara- 
tion of the border is, of course, important 
and must be carefully done. Too many, I 
think, err in making the border too rich, 
thereby encouraging gross growth at the ex- 
pense of fertility. Nor is it wise to make all 
the border at once. If it be made in 3-feet 
sections as required there will be less likeli- 
hood of the trees getting out of hand in 
respect of growth in their early stages. It is 
imperative that the drainage be good, and 
that lime or old mortar be freely incorporated 
with the soil. Nectarines appear to be more 
popular than Peaches, and a house will be 
devoted 'to the former and planted with Lord 
Napier, Cardinal, Pineapple, Stanwick 
Elruge, Humboldt, and Goldoni—a fairly re- 
presentative selection. Scor. 
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A record-breaking year ! 


The year 1924 stands out as a culminating 
pinnacle of ‘‘ world records’ in horticul- 
ture. At least three of the R.H.S. early 
spring flower shows. were world records by 
their excellence for the dates on which they 
were held. Chelsea, 1924, constituted the 
finest and largest flower show in the world’s 
history. Holland Park Rink followed with 
another magnificent show for autumn. The 
show at the R.H-S. Hall, Vincent Square, 
October 21st and 22nd, 1924, was.a veritable 
Chelsea in miniature over again, and easily 
holds the world’s record for a flower show so 


late in the season. Herbaceous flowering 
plants, Lilies, Nerines, Chrysanthemums, 
Roses, Carnations, greenhouse plants, 
Clematis, Orchids, vegetables, fruit and 


berried shrubs were gathered together in such 
profusion and quality never before seen to 
such perfection so late ‘in the season in the 
whole history of horticulture. The finest 
provincial flower show ever ‘held in the north 
of England was held at Southport, and the 
best ever staged in Scotland at Glasgow. 
Ever since the termination of the Great War 
Britain has taken the lead among all the 
nations in horticulture, and this year stands 
out ‘‘ hors concours ”’ easily first and fore- 
most. Led. by the most able and magni- 
ficent organisation of the Royal Horticultural 
Society, aided and supported by its Iellows 
and ‘Associated Societies, Britain, by the 
whole-hearted continuous application of her 
horticulturists, has achieved the highest and 
most brilliant success. At this critical period 
of agriculture and welter of industrial and 
political strife and instability British horticul- 
ture exhibits a magnificent and significant 
lesson not only to the rest of Britain, but to 
all the nations of the world. 
C. A. JARDINE. 


LIST OF AWARDS, R.H.S., OCT. 21st 


ORCHID COMMITTEE 


First Class Certificates 


Leelio-Cattleya Queen Mary, var. Colossal, from Lt.-Col. Sir G. 
Holford (Gr., Mr. H. G. Alexander); Lzelio-Cattleya Queen 
Mary, Westonbirt var., from Lt.-Col. Sir G. Holford. 


Awards of Merit 


Lelio-Cattleya Queen Mary Gloriosa, from Sir Geo. Holford; 
Lelio-Cattleya Golden Light, Westonbirt var., from Sir Geo. 
Holford; Lvelio-Cattleya Nanon, var. Zebra, from Mr. J. J, 
Bolton, Claygate (Gr., Mr. 8. Lyne); Odontoglossum majesticum, 
yar. Admiration, from Messrs. J. and A. McBean, Cooksbridge; 
Cattleya Clive, var. ardentissima, from Messrs. Sander, St. 
Albans; Leelio-Cattleva Linda, var. superba, from Mr. J. J. 
Joicey, The Hill, Witley, Surrey (Gr.. Mr. Mackay); Prasso- 
Leelio-Cattleya Alfred Mollet, var. Vivid, from Mr. H. T. Pitt 
Stamford Hill (Gr., Mr. Thurgood): Odontonia Stelpae, var. 
maculata, from Mr, H. T. Pitt; Leelio-Cattleya Pyramus, var, 
Colossa, from Mr. H. T. Pitt. 

Cups and Medals 

SCHREDER CHALLENGE CuP AND SILVER GILT LINDLFY 
MepaAut.—Sir G. Holford and Mr. H. G. Alexander. 

ORCHID CHALLENGE Cup.—Mr. J. J. Joicey. 

GOLD. — Messrs. J. and A. McBean; Messrs. Sander, St. 
Albans. 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN. — Mr. H. T. Pitt; Sir Jeremiah 
Colman, Gatton Park, Reigate (Gr., Mr. Collier); Messrs. 
Cowan and Co., Southgate; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co. 


SILVER RBANKSIAN.—Messrs. J. Cypher and Sons, Chelten- ~ 


ham; Mr. H. Dixon, Wandsworth Common. 
BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Mr. Leonard Dixon, St. Albans, 


FLORAL COMMITTEE 


Awards of Merit 

Pyrus alnifolia, from the Royal Gardens, Kew; Pyrus Zahl- 
bruckneri, from the Royal Gardens, Kew; Berberis pruinosa, 
from the Royal Horticultural Society, Wisley; Carnation Vis- 
countess Hambleden, from Viscount Hambleden, Green- 
lands; Rosa polyantha Phyllis Bide, from Messrs Bide and 
Son, Alma Nursery, Farnham; Nerine Mrs. Arthur Elwes, from 
Col. Elwes, Colesborne; Nerine Miss E Cotor, from Col Elwes; 
Chrysanthemum Gloriosa, from Mr. H. Shoesmith, Woking; 
Chrysanthemum Enid Elder, from Messrs..Cragg, Harrison, and 
Cragg, Heston; Chrysanthemum The Wizard, from Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg; Chrysanthemum Jean Pattison, 
from Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg: Chrysanthemum 
Miss Dorothy Wilson, from Mr. Roots, Cranford; Chrysanthe- 
mum Sulphur Queen, from Messrs, Keith Luxford and Co., 
Harlow; Chrysanthemum White Model, from Mr. G. Carpenter, 
West Hall, Byfleet; Chrysanthemum Laddie, from Mr. G. 
Carpenter: Carnation Winsome Wharton, from Mr. J. R. 
Batty, Skelton-in-Cleveland. 

Medals 

Goutp.—The Hon. Vicary Gibbs (Gr., Mr. E. Beckett), 
Aldenham House, for collection of berried shrubs 

SILVER GILT BANKSIAN.—Mr. Elisha J. Hicks, Hurst, 
Twyford, for Roses; Messrs. Ladhams, Shirley, for hardy plants ; 
Mr. K. Luxford, for Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Isaac House 
and Sons, Westbury on-Trym, Bristol, for Scabious; Mr. J. J. 
Kettle, Corfe Mullen, Wimborne, for Violets: Mr. G. Prince. 
Oxford, for Roses; Mr. G. Keuthe, Keston, for hardy plants and 
Nerines; Messrs. Stuart Low and Co., for Carnations; Messrs. 
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ee ate Sons, Taplow, for Nerines; Messrs. Cheal and Son, for 
ahlias 

SILVER BANKSTAN.—Mr. L. R. Russell, Richmond, for 
Clematis; Messrs. Cheal and Son, Crawley, for shrubs. 

BRONZE BANKSIAN.—Messrs. Allwood Bros., for Carnations; 
Messrs. Bakers, Ltd., Codsall, for hardy plants; Messrs Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, for Chrysanthemums; Messrs. Cuthbert, 
Southgate, for Streptocarpus; Duchess of Wellington, Ewhurst 
Park, near Basingstoke, for Nerines; Mr. C. Engelmann, Satfron 
Walden, for Carnations; Messrs. Godfrey, Exmouth, for Chrys- 
anthemums; Rey. J. H. Pemberton, Havering-atte-Bower, for 


Answers to 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Ep1ToR of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PuBuLisHerR. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. When more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has _to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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Roses ; Rev, B. Pinney, Blandford, for Violets; Mr. J. B. Riding, 

for Dahlias; Messrs. W. Wells, Ltd., Meratham, for hard 

plants; Mr. J. T. West, Brentwood, for Dahlias; Mr. Yandel 

Maidenhead, for Chrysanthemums. , 

FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COMMITTEE 
Medals 


GoLp.—Mr. J. ©. Allgrove, Slough, for collection of fruit; 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, for vegetables. = 
il, GILT HoGaG. — Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maid 
stone. K 


Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 

be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets — 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 

than one kind is sent they should be numbered. — 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


> 
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Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of | 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake te 
name only four varieties at a time. : 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


British Ferns to name 

(Andrew Anderson, near Glasgow).—It is 
impossible to give names to these seedling 
forms. One can only state to which section 
they belong. No. 1 is Athyrium filix foemina 
var. cristatum. This appears to be an irregu- 
lar seedling form of Craigii descent. Of little 
value. No. 2 ditto; cristatum seedling in-' 
ferior. No. 3, Polystichum angulare, sub- 
acutilobum form, probably a seedling. No. 4, 
Lastrea filix-mas linearis polydactyla seed- 
ling. This is a rogue.at the best. 


Soil for alpines 

(R. W. Laidlay).—The soil you send is stiff 
Devon clay, full of good plant food but 
terribly heavy. In its present condition it is 
unfit for rare Alpines; only the easiest of 
them will live in it. Your difficulty can be 
overcome by getting some sand or grit, sharp 
sea-sand will answer the purpose well. Mix 
this thoroughly with your soil in the propor- 
tion of about one of sand to four or five of 
your soil. It must be well mixed or you will 
get pockets of clay and pockets of sand. An 
addition of leaf-mould will give you all you 
need in the way of rock-garden soil, and in it 
you should be able to grow the best things. 


Anthericum variegatum 

(Mrs. Lingfield).—There should be no diffi- 
culty in producing large plants of this. It 
needs plenty of air and light and abundance 
of moisture in the growing time, with only 
enough warmth in winter to protect from 
hard frosts. Loam and leaf-mould, with a 
little thoroughly decomposed manure or some 
artificial stimulant, form the best rooting 
medium. 


Iris fimbriata 

(Bristol).—This, also known as I. chinensis 
and I. japonica, is a lovely winter-flowering 
greenhouse plant, producing spikes of bloom 
18 inches in height, the individual flowers 
about 4 inches across, of a pale blue-mauve 
colour, blotched with bright yellow and fim- 
briated at the edges. Sandy loam and peat 
suit it well, and it always blooms best when 
in a pot-bound condition. Repotting should 
always be done after the flowers have 
withered, but only when absolutely necessary. 
While making its foliage a plentiful supply of 
water is necessary, with occasional doses of 
weak liquid-manure. The temperature of the 
house should never fall below 45 degs. 


Iris tingitana 
(Bristol).—This is a very pleasing bulbous 
species with pale flowers that bear some re- 











































semblance to those of the so-called Spanish — 
kinds. Seeing that in favoured positions this 
Iris flowers quite early in May should be a_ 
sufficient guarantee of its value in the gar-_ 
den. It requires a rather dry spot, such as | 
that which answers for I. stylosa and one 
protected-from winter wet as much as pos-— 
sible. 4 


A Rose pest 

(G. \Nichols).—The specimens arrived in 
such a dried and broken condition that it is_ 
impossible to identify the insects with any 
degree of certainty. We think that the in-_ 
sects are ‘Rose leaf hoppers (Typhoeyba rose). — 
This pest generally appears on \Rose foliage 
in May, and the females-lay their eggs just” 
underneath the skin of the leaf. When the 
young hoppers appear from the egg they eat 
their way out of the leaf_and then feed on 
the under-surface of the Rose leaf, causing™ 
mottled patches to appear on the upper sur- — 
face of the leaves. The young -hoppers are 
pale vellow in colour and have no wings. 
After moulting their skins several times the” 
hoppers are fully developed and are then lik 
the insects we think vou thave sent in. All — 
stages of the insect are often present at the — 
same time on a Rosebush. Leaf hoppers are — 
difficult to control because ail the adults clear | 
off away from the bush as soon as spraying — 
commences. We should advise vou to spray~ 
with-a nicotine wash at once. Then watch 
carefully for the reappearance of the pest — 
next spring and spray again with nicotine, — 
repeating when necessary throughout the 
season. You will find the nicotine wash will 
kill all stages of the insect except the adult” 
form, and that:if you keep killing the young — 
stages the pest will soon disappear. A 
formula for making nicotine wash is ap-_ 
pended :—# oz. nicotine (90 per cent.), 2 ozs; 
soft-soap to 10 gallons of water. Please note 
advice on Insect Pests, page 662, in GARDEN- 
ING ILLUSTRATED for October 25th. 4 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Bay-tree failing | 

(A. H. Baldwin).—The trouble evidently 
started when you planted out the Bay-tree— 
from the pot. Probably the soil in the pot 
was quite dry and had been for some time. 
The ball was evidently dry. Had you 
thoroughly soaked the ball before planting 
out, and watered it, then mulched with some 
strawy manure, the plant would have started 
away all right. The only thing you can do 
now is to lift the plant and see if dry. If so 
soak it well and then replant. We fear, how- 
ever, that the plant is dead. Dryness at the 
root is no doubt the cause of failure. 
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Cutting back Lilacs 
_ (Ff. E. T.).—You should have done this jm- 
mediately after the flowering last spring. If 
ou do it now you will sacrifice the flower- 
ng for next year. Indeed, in any case, if you 
Bene to any extent you must be prepared 
for a sacrifice in this way in some degree. It 
‘is too late for the plants to make fresh 
growth and the most you can do is to remove 
all thin and poor shoots and allow the plants 
‘to remain for the present. Of course, if you 
‘do not mind a partial sacrifice the way would 
be to cut hard back in February or March 
next. If the trees are in the shrubbery you 
could select one here and there. Proceed 
‘cautiously, as it is by no means certain, no 
matter how early the pruning is done or how 
favourable the season for growth  subse- 
quently, that your bushes will make flower- 
ing wood for the year after. The error has 
been through a series of past years, when a 
slight pruning of the young wood, or even a 
pinching of the shoots that inclined most to 
elongate, would have kept the plants in bush 
form. If ‘there should happen to be any 
suckers (if the plants are grafted) then re- 
move these at once. 
Lupin-tree, pruning 
- (Perth).—The Tree Lupin does not object 
to pruning in the spring, but this must be 
very carefully done or a stiff appearance will 
take the place of the natural grace of the 
plant when allowed to grow naturally. 


Replanting Rhododendrons 

' (Clydeside).—By all means lift the Rhodo- 
dendrons this autumn and replant in groups, 
giving the trees more room for development. 
Procure, if possible, a quantity of fine old 
leaf-mould as this is excellent for Rhododen- 
drons and should be incorporated with the 
soil at the time of planting. We do not re- 
commend the use of peat-moss litter to take 
the place of leaf-mould, though it may be 
used as a top-dressing to established plants. 


: FRUIT. 

Pruning pot Peach-trees 

(Pot Peach),—The proper time to prune pot- 
grown Peaches and Nectarines is when the 
leaves are off the trees or during the winter. 
As a rule it is then a very simple matter, as 
if disbudding is properly done there is not 
much surplus wood to cut out; in fact prun- 
ing consists principally in shortening back 
any young bearing wood—i.e., the current 
season’s growths—especially those of undue 
length, to where a wood bud is situated. This 
sometimes means one-third, one-half, or two- 
thirds of their length. The difference be- 
tween pot-grown and trellis-trained trees is 
that in the latter case the young wood grows 
to a much greater length, and is, generally 
speaking, left intact at pruning time, as 
when tied in it has the wires of the trellis to 
support it, whereas in pot-grown trees it has 
no support, hence the reason for shortening 
the growths, otherwise they would be in- 
capable of supporting the weight of the fruit. 


Grubs of the Vine weevil 

2 (L.: T. Griffiths) —The grubs you send are 
those of ithe Vine weevil (Otiorrynchus 
Sulcatus). These grubs are very injurious to 
the roots of many plants, as Begonias, Cycla- 
mens, Primulas, Ferns, and Strawberries. 
he weevils feed on the young shoots of 
Vines, Peaches, Roses, and many other 
os while they are also very fond of the 
young fronds of Maidenhair Ferns. The 
) 
the roots of plants is to pick them 6ut from 
lamong them. The weevils are not often seen, 
\though they are common enough, for they 
jonly feed at night, not making their appear- 
jance till after dark. They hide themselves 
so cunningly during the day that it is very 
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nly way of destroying the grubs when at- 
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difficult to find them. They may be caught 
by laying white cloths under the plants they 
are attacking before it gets dark. Then, 
later, throw a bright light on the plant. This 
startles the beetles, which fall down on the 
sheet, where they lie for some seconds as if 
dead. If they do not fall shake the plant well 
or search the plant. They may also be 
trapped by tying small bundles of hay or 
moss on to the plants or laying them on tthe 
soil near the plants. Tihese bundles afford a 
convenient shelter, and they should be ex- 
amined every morning and any found at once 
destroyed. 


Gooseberry sawfly 

This year my Gooseberry-trees were 
attacked by the green caterpillar. What can 
I do to prevent a recurrence af it? 

East Grinstead. E. A. OSBORNE. 

[The bushes were attacked by the Goose- 
berry sawfly, whose larve being gregarious 
rapidly defoliate the Gooseberry bushes. 
Thoroughly spray the bushes with nicotine- 
wash or Abol insecticide as soon as the cater- 
pillars are observed on the bushes. A sharp 
watch must be kept for this pest in the spring 
and the ground under the bushes should be 
forked up and dressed with lime this month 
and again in March.] 


VEGETABLES 


Scalding in Tomatoes | 

- (Jas. Ogle).—The yellow spots on your 
Tomaitoes are due to what is known as scald- 
ing, which is caused when tthe fruits are in 
the morning damp with moisture because the 
house has been shut up close and the sun 
scalds them before they are dry. ‘Scalding 
niay also be caused by cutting away the 
foliage. Rich food is often given in excess, 
and without foliage to absorb such food it is 
forced into the fruits, causing bad flavour, 
spot, and scalding. We do not denude other 
plants of their leaves in the same way that 
one often sees the Tomato treated, and it is 
impossible to prevent the fruits scalding when 
severe cutting takes place. The smooth- 
fruited kinds scald much sooner than the 
corrugated kinds. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Meetings of the National Chrysanthe- 
mum Society 

(L. V.).—The Great Annual Floral Meet- 
ing, November 6th and 7th. The Floral Com- 
mittee meet ‘on Thursday, November 6th; 
Monday, November 17th; Monday, December 
1st; and ‘Monday, ‘December 15th; meetings 
to be held at 3.15 p.m., except one on Novem- 
ber 6th, which will be held at 11 a.m. All 
these meetings will be ‘held in the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Hall, Vincent Square, 
Westminster, S.W. 1. ‘Other particulars 
may be obtained from the General Secretary, 
Mr. Charles H. Curtis, 5, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 


SHORT REPLIES 


_E. Adams.—If you want an exhibition Rose 
then of the three we should suggest Clara 
Curtis. 

Perth.—There is. no need to lift the Rose 
bushes. You can fill up the bed with good 
loamy soil, quite covering the grafted part. 
If the Roses had been planted too deeply the 
only remedy then was to resort to lifting. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


_ F. R. Sands.—1, Sparmannia africana; 2, 
Pteris’ serrulata cristata; 3, Pteris cretica 
albo lineata; 4, Adiantum gracillimum. 
East Berks.—The black Walnut (Juglans 
nigra). 
Peveril Turnbull.—1, Oxalis corniculata ; 
2, The Field Alchemil (Alchemilla arvensis). 
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Nat Blackwell.We cannot name seed- 
lings. You ought to name the various 
flowers, and when at their best submit them 
to some large grower. 

Constant Reader.—1, Aczena Buchanani; 
2, Cerastium arvense; 3, Pyrethrum (Chrys- 
anthemum), uliginosum; 4, yes, a Mullein 
(Verbascum pannosum), ‘ 

James Ogle.—1, The leaf and the berries 
are those of the Black Bryony (Tamus com- 
munis); 2, the greenhouse plant we do not 
recognise. Please send it in flower and say, 
if possible, what country it came from. 
Mrs. W., Crowborough.—The Pompon 
Chrysanthemum with small, bronze-coloured 
flowers is Little Bob. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


E. Adams.—Apple Prince Bismarck. 

J. L.—<Apples: 1, Cellini; 2, Cox’s Orange. 
Pears : 3, Louise Bonne of Jersey; 4, Beurgé 
Bosc. 

T. D.—Apples: 1, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden; 2, Lady Henniker; 3, Ribston; 4, 
Blenheim. 

J. H.—Pear : 1, Beurré Clairgeau. 
2, Golden Pippin. 

A. Linkin.—Pears: 1, Beurré Hardy; 2, 
Althorp Crassane. Apple: 3, Hawthornden, 





Apple : 


we think. 

F. I. P.—Apples: 1, Smart’s Prince 
Arthur; 2, Striped Beaufin. 

Waters.—Apple Mére de Ménage. 

H. W. Gregory.—Pears: 1, Rotten; 2, 


Autumn Bergamotte; 3, Brown Beurré; 4, 
Nouveau Poiteau. 

E. N. Balcombe.—1, Charles 'Ross; 2, pro- 
bably Nelson’s Codlin; 3, not recognised. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
D. and W. Croll, Dundee.—Rose annual. 
W. Artindale and Son, Nether Green, 
Sheffield.—Descriptive catalogue of ‘hardy 
herbaceous and florists’ flowers. 


F, &E,  Ditllistone-Sturmer, Haverhill, 
Suffolk.—Special offer of Violets. 
hee Pa Pixon= ands Sous, hid.) Hulb— 


Nursery list for 1924-1925. 
The’ Barton Nurseries, 75, Spilsby Road, 
Barton.—Rose catalogue, season 1924-1925. 


‘SBenn Brothers’ other journals 


The Cabinet Maker.—The British Empire 
Exhibition ; New Books. 

The Chemical Age.—Monthly Metallur- 
gical Section: The Ideal Steel Works; 
Copper Smelting with Calcium Carbide; The 
Wembley Exhibition; Exhibitors’ Impres- 
sions of Results. 

Discovery.—* The Attack on the Atom,”’ 
by T. F.- Wall, D.Sc. ;. “‘:Tidal Power,’’ by 
Norman Davey, M.A.; ‘‘ What the Bullet 
Tells,’? by Major Hugh B. C. Pollard. 

The Electrician.—Mr. W. B. Woodhouse’s 
Presidential Address (I.E.E.); ‘‘ Telephone 
Development,’’ by E. Williams ; A New Elec- 
tronic Battery. 

The European Commercial.—Passport Visa 
Regulations (second instalment); ‘‘ Czecho- 
slovakia and German Competition,” by Dr. 
Wenzel Schuster ; Austrian Currency Legisla- 
tion. 

The Fruit Grower—Imperial Fruit Show 
Number); illustrated description of the Bir- 
mingham Show with full prize-list; Mr. 


-R. G. Hatton’s Wireless Talk on the Apples. 


The Gas World.—Monthly Coking Sec- 
tion; Mr. W. M. Mason on ‘‘ The Work of 
the Gas Salesman’’; Meeting of the Gas 
Companies’ Protection Association. 

The Hardware Trade Journal.—(Special 
Preparing for the 
Christmas Scoop; A Seasonal Slogan for the 
Hardware Retailer; Novelties for Gift 
Buyers; Is the Ironmongery Trade Deca- 
dent ? 
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ONE GARDENER TELLS ANOTHER-~.~~..—- 





BECAUSE our Glasshouses enable him to produce the best 
results. 

BECAUSE our work and prices give his employer the utmost 
satisfaction. 

THEREFORE, when you require anything from a Cucumber 
Frame to a Winter Garden, write to :— 

Carter & Howard, Kingston Rd., Raynes Park, 
London, S.W. 20. Telephone, Wimbledon 2377. 





HOP MANURE 


An excellent and cleanly fertiliser for town and suburban 
garden made from Brewers Spent Hops at 


BURTON-ON-TRENT. 


There is nothing better! Tryit! Large bag 7/6 delivered. 
Also PURE UNEXTRACTED DRIED YEAST for 
Poultry Keepers. Price 22/- per cwt. delivered. 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO. LTD. 
Derby Road, Burton-on-Trent 


TheWizaRD Plant LABEL 


Patent No 
212974. 









MADE GF RED POTTERY, 23 in. x th in. and 14 in. x tin, 
12in., 2/-; 7in., 1/7; 6in, 1/4 per doz. WATERPROOF 
INK, 9d and 73d. per Bottle. CROW QUILLS, 2d. each. 


E. TORKINGTON, D.2, MAIDENHEAD 


KAMFORITE “ H.” Tecanoenen's 
° BEST FRIEND 
DESTROYS PESTS OF ALL KINDS. 
Write for particulars to the Manufacturers, 


HENSMAN BROS. (G.I.), Horncastle, Lincs. 


Oye, Snad di 


I just burnt them on Bae 
ground and they thoroughly 
fumigated my plants. The 
judge wanted*the name of the 
stuff that kept my flowers so 
insect-free. I told him “ Dar- 
lington's AUTO-SHREDS.” 
At all seedsmen they cost— 
No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 
feet) For tender or 
























ordinary plants ..  6/- 
No.2 (10,000 c.f.) Ordinary 
plants - - 4/6 


No 3 (1,000 ec. t. ) Ordinary pe 
tender plants 

No. 4 (2,500c.f.) Ditto .. 1/9 

Any difficulty in obtaining write direct to 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 

Original Patentees, 


BADR MESS LONDON. E.8 





LARGE CATALOGUE No. 3, FREE 


CARRIAGE PAID 





Greenthouses from 
£7 ; oS 

Heating Apparatus from £4 17 6 

T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C. 2, 





Frames from £1 12 6 





Payi Ng Ri nfs 


about 


“STOURBRIDGE 
Greenhouse Boilers. 










No sunk stoke 
hole required 


' Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 


Fi EW. Woon? Stourbridge | 
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THOMSON’S 
MANURES mx 


j Famous for 
Half a Century 


GARDEN CROPS 


Sold by Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen everywhere. 


Sole Makers : 


WM. THOMSON & SONS 
: LrD., 





KINNELL'S COKE #732 
CRUSHER <iq" 


HOP. 
362 
Strong Coke Pan 
10/- extra 


Small Crusher for Wall 
Ditto on,Wrought Stand + 49/- 
Large Crusher for Wall « 40;- 
Dittoon Wrought Stand + 60/- 

Carriage Paid 














Reduces fuel to correct size for 
long burning. 


Makes hollow fire impossible. 


Large Crusher breaks ! cwt.. 
and snail one 42 Ib. in 2¢ 
minutes; 


CHAS.P.KINNELL & CO [TD 
65,654 Southwark St. London,S.E] 











Mesh. 6 ft. wide. 
3 in. 4/2 76 10/4 13/9 73 20/8 
2in. 5/9 10/6 14/3 19/- 23/9 28/6 
lin. 9/5 17/1 24/7 32/6 40/6 48/8 

Per 50-yard roll. Other sizes in stock. 
£6 5s. and over Carriage Paid England and Wales. 


210z. HORTICULTURAL GLASS 
san sie of 100 sq. ft. 200 sa. ft. 

9x 7in. : «-  20/- 34/- 
10, 12x Sin. wide - cab ihe a= 35/- 
11, 12, 13, 14 x 9in. wide A we 23/- 39/- 
12; 13, 14x 10in. wide rie 24/- 41/- 
16 x 10, 13, 16 x llin. wide 26/- 46/- 
18, 20 x li, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 24 

x 12in. wide oe 23/6 52/- 
16, 17, 18, 20 x 13in. wide .. —e 29/6 53/- 
16, 18, 20, 22, 24x 14 in. wide 30/- 55/- 
20; 22, 94x16, 18, 20, 22, 24x16 in. wide 31/- 56/- 
20, 92) 24 x 18in. wide 32/6 57/- 


One size only packed in a Case. 
Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/-; } cwt., 6/=; 
14 lbs., 3/6. Diamonds, 116 i and 10/6 each. Glass 
Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 7-lb. 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 
List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. 
All f.or. Hull. Net Cash with Order. Allsent promptly. 


F. & T. ROSS, LTD., Ironmongers, etc., 
Estd. 1848. MYTON ST., HULL 




























CLASSHOUSES 


Made 
in 
~ Bix 
complete 
sections 
ready 
for 
erection 
from 





Soundly constructed in sections of red deal; they’ are o rendily 
erected without skilled help; 21-oz. glass ‘out to suit each 
opening. 


GARDEN FRAMES from 52/6 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 


Tenant’s Fixture 


Made of well-sea- 
soned, planed, ton- 





gued, and grooved 
red deal. asily 
erected. 


Splendid Bargains. 


Carriage Pald 


Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
of every description, post free. 


Established in Radstock 32 Years 


W. & A. EDGELL, Lid., Radstock, Somerset 
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November 1, 19 0, 


Large Coke is wasted i in 
small boilers 





Halve your coke bill by 
using a 


“ SENTRY 
COKE CRUSHER” 


which will break 35 lbs. of coke to 
the proper size for greenhouse or 
domestic boilers in fifteen minutes. 
Price 25/+, delivered free, from 
your Ironmonger or from 


WOOD, RUSSELL & Co. 
34, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1 


oP | seal BOOT SCRAPER 


Carriage 9d. extra: 
1/- for two. 





Can be used anywhere, 
and is the only scraper 
that will quickly and 
easily remove all mud 
from every part of the 
boot,- uppers as well 
soles. 


Strongly made with plain 
or polished ash handle. 


On sale everywhere, or from— 
“SPADE SCRAPERS,” Dept. GL. 
Wappenham, Towcester, Northantl : 


NOW | 
is the time to install 4 ql 


HEATING APPARATUS © 
Bee) THE “DENNIS,” | 
ee “PARK,” AND 

| “victor” 


have proved to be most 


EFFECTIVE AND RELIABLE — 
~IWustrated Price Lists Sree. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, LTD. | 


Dennis Iron Works STOURBRIDGE] 









ad = “WHITE FLY 
Loe DEATH | 


7 ee 


Beware of Imitations. Shad Thames, al 8.E.1 


substantial con: | 
struction; they : 
easy to erect, an 

e@ of onl: 
Deal. Great dno 
tions. a | 


HAN x48" £4 15 









Nobetter value | 
can be offered | 


Made in complete ; 
sections, roof in- 
cluded, and erected 
before ‘dispatch. 

x 6 £15 6 6 


near BATH. 





Catalogue. 
F. PRATTEN & CO. bro.” 
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Abelia rupestris of 
Apble growing in 
Apple Mabbot's Pear- 
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[Pepe Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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doubtfulif any’one flower has ever 
taken such a hold on the interest 
of cultivators as has the Chrys- 
anthemum. : 

_ There are two important 
classes of the flower to-day; 
these are the Japanese and the 
single forms. Others, like the 
meat incurved, or the tiny Pom- 
pon, whatever they have been in 
the past, scarcely count, and of 
all the ways of presenting the 
Booms’ types none is so 
favoured as cutting the blossoms 
with long stems and exhibiting 
them in vases of one or more 
varieties in each. This is a way 
the more pleasing to the general 
visitor, as it is the better plan in 
giving those who award prizes 
the best means of examining in- 
dividual specimens. One would 
ike to see all Chrysanthemums 
competition put up in this 


een boards entirely done away 
h. At any rate, this method, 


foliage, is the least natural 
me. The plan certainly en- 
courages the greater number of 
eties, and if discontinued 
ight mean the loss of many 

ily handsome sorts. Modern 
rieties suitable for this latter 
rrpose include Majestic (here- 
th illustrated) and Gigantic (in 
sht pink). Louisa Pockett as we 

ally see it is a shaggy type of 
, but large. In its better 
the bloom is ball-shaped, of 
ve shade. Majestic is the 
sured of its colour (bronzy- 

r). Mr. K. Luxford is a 
















y, and the old-fashioned flat, 


vhich allows of short stems and — 





Exhibition Chrysanthemum Majestic 
Rich golden amber. Cut with long stem showing foliage 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘*The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Exhibiting Chrysanthemums 


ROMINENT just now are the displays in cultivation some time. The white flowers enough to get into a very select company 
~ of the great autumn flower developed to are of the hanging, graceful style, choice- Rose Day is a pretty pink and Sulphur Ouieeri 
its highest state by good cultivation. It looking as well as early. Mrs. Algernon’ is a new kind perfecting huge ‘Ades ball 
may be that exhibitions are not so numerous, Davis gives blooms of mauve-pink, a finer shaped blooms. Queen Mary is a well-known 
as they were some years back; yet the interest’ coloured form of this being named Mrs. B. white variety and good when well done : Wm 
in the big bloom cannot be said to have Carpenter. Pearly white are the flowers of | Rigby is a yellow form of Mrs. G. Drabble. _ 
| eae ees Sat a hie Mrs. G. Drabble, difficult to grow, but very S ‘ seft 1 
siderable number of private gardens are dif- fine. Mrs. Harold Wells is the newer white — are :—Absolut or 
ferent from what they were, and this changed with green tint that is likely to surpass all (a ene 3 Nisliy ees saa 
order of things prevents many a grower from others in its noble ball-shaped formation as flower) ' ne : 
exhibiting. The great love for the flower, well as size, and it is easy to grow. Mrs. might / have more petals, yet the colour is 
however, is as deep as ever among the R. C. Pulling is a yellow of similar shape to most distinct). Modern singles, by the way 
fraternity, and where possible the gardener is the last named. Norman Davis, a very dark should have at the least four rows of ray 


SINGLE CHRYSANTHEMUMS useful for show 


and Catriona (rosy-garnet shade, 


engaged in this favourite work. Indeed, itis crimson, with good cultivation, comes large florets. Lizzie Robertson (bright yellow) and 


Margaret (bronze). Mrs. W. J. 
Godfrey (peach-pink) is of rather 
loose build; still it is charming. 
Mrs. W. T. Smith (white), Nora 
(a new white of considerable 
beauty), Phyllis Cooper (yellow), 
and Sandown Radiance(crimson). 
This is pretty sure to be beaten 
by newer kinds in the near 
future. Susan (pink on buff), a 
most attractive sort, is a form of 
Molly Godfrey. _ Compared to 
the Japanese varieties no such 
concentration in number of 
stems is desirable. Or rather, 
these may be confined to half-a- 
dozen or so to one plant. A very 
good way with them is to pot the 
plants in pairs and retain from 
three to four stems on each, 
with, of course, a single blossom 
at the points. The additions to 
the single forms come rapidly on 
account of the freedom with 
which these may be raised from 
seed. Still, it is not an easy 
matter to improve upon such 
kinds as named. 

Respecting the way Japanese 
blooms are set up for show one 
would like to find a small matter 
changed. This is allowing the 
foliage of varieties other than 
their own to be tied to, or placed 
with, the stems. It is done be- 
cause the own leaves of a Chrys- 
anthemum may at times take too 
much from the flower, cause it 
to collapse, in fact; yet with 
ordinary care in seeing to it that 
the stems be placed a good depth 
in water, and a_supply at the 
show, there is no reason why the 
blooms should not last fresh for 
some days. : Fy Se 
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A notable group of Orchids 

Messrs. Sander, of St. Albans, are respon- 
sible for a fine group of Orchids on view all 
this week in the New Floral Hall at Harrod’s 
Stores, London. A novelty shown is Brasso- 
Cattleya Sir Woodman Burbidge (B.-C. Clif- 
tonii x C. Warcewiczii Sanderiana), which is 
the central outstanding feature of a great 
variety of Lelio-Cattleyas, Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossums, Cypripediums, Odontonias, 
Odontiodas, Cymbidiums, Miltonias, On- 
cidiums, and Vandas. Two further novelties 
are Cappamagna Victoria and C. J. Thrower. 
Notable specimens are Odontoglossum cris- 


pum var. Goldcrest, Miltonia Butterfly, 
Cattleya Suzanne Hye, jand Sophrole- 
Cattleya Firefly (S. Marathon x C, Em- 


press Frederick). 
Abelia rupestris of gardens 

Within the last few weeks we have received 
flowering sprays of this shrub for identifica- 
tion from various parts of the country. We 
have before us freshly-gathered sprays from 
Monmouthshire, and the same Abelia is now 
(November 1st) in full bloom against a south 
wall in Mr. E. R. Ashton’s garden at Tun- 
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tions :—Teachers’ honours, Friday, June 
1gth, and possibly also Thursday, June 18th ;, 
national diploma, preliminary, June 23rd and 
24th; final, June 25th and 26th. The atten- 
tion of candidates is drawn to the fact that 
entries for the diploma examination must be 
received before January 1st, 1925. Copies of 
the syllabus and entry form may be obtained 
by sending a stamped addressed envelope to 
the Secretary, Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, S.W. 1. - 


Bournemouth Chrysanthemum Show 
Owing to the General Election the Bourne- 

mouth Horticultural Society was compelled 

to postpone its autumn show. The show 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
not responsible for the views 


Where Desfontainea spinosa thrives 
Fi ssines spin is photograph of a Desfon- 


tainea spinosa, which, planted some 25 
years ago in a south-west angle formed 





Desfontainea spinosa, 8 feet high, and now covered with gold and 
scarlet flowers, in a reader’s garden in Ireland 


bridge Wells. It is a delightful little shrub, 
growing 3 feet or 4 feet high, with small, 
pointed leaves about 3 inch long and with 
clusters of white flowers with rose-tinted 
sepals. It has been flowering intermittently 
since late August. There exists considerable 
confusion in the nomenclature of Abelia 
rupestris. It is said to be synonymous with A. 
chinensis, but Mr. Bean points out that the 
true species A. chinensis is rare in cultivation, 
the shrub usually grown under that name 
being A. grandiflora—a hybrid between A. 
chinensis and A. uniflora. The plant we have 
in mind—A. rupestris of gardens—is hardier 
than A. floribunda (not to be confused with 
A. grandiflora); it is, in fact, quite -hardy 
enough to succeed in the average garden in 
the south provided it is given the protection 
of a wall. H.C. 


Examinations in horticulture 

The dates for the examinations in horticul- 
ture conducted by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1925 will be as follows :—Written 
Examinations : General examination (seniors 
and juniors), Wednesday, March 25th; school] 
teachers’ examination (preliminary and 
honours), Saturday, April 4th; and national 
diploma, May  gth. Practical Examina- 


by walls of a greenhouse and stove, has now 
reached a height of 8 feet and flowers pro- 
fusely every year. While young it was doubt- 
less much helped by the wall of the heated 
stove-house, but the war put a_ stop to 
Orchids and stove plants, and the pipes have 
long been cold. Yet Desfontainea continues 
to grow and thrive, and even now (October 
3oth) is covered with its gold and scarlet 
tubes, which, if not exactly pretty, have a 
gorgeous oriental splendour of their own. In 
common with other Chilian shrubs, it seems 
to enjoy the wet and sunless climate of this 
part of Ireland (Roscommon), where Dar- 
win’s Barberry is almost a weed, Lomatia 
ferruginea grows apace, and Tricuspidaria is 
nearly hardy. _Drimys Winteri, too, has 
formed a handsome shrub here, and flowered 
freely last year, while Embothrium coc- 
cineum and Mitraria, though still small, 
give promise of becoming well established. 
The lovely Eucryphia is slowly attaining 
flowering size, but for autumnal glory I know 
of no flowering shrub to be compared to Des- 
fontainea. PHILODENDRON. 


Potato Mr. Bresee 
In a very admirable article entitled ‘‘ Lead- 
ing Varieties of Potatoes,’ in GARDENING 


will take place on Wednesday and Thursday, 


and it is hoped that the alteration in date will 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Insti- 


| November 8, 1924 


November 12th and 13th, at the Town Hall, 


not prove detrimental to the exhibition. 


tution —, 
As previously announced, the Prince of 
Wales will preside at the festival dinner in 
aid of the funds of this deserving institutio 
at the Guildhall, City of London, on Tues~ 
day, November 25th. The fund is in need of 
financial support, and contributions should be 
sent to the Treasurer, Gardeners’ Benevolent 
Institution, 92, Victoria Street, Westminster, 
5-W..t: " 






expressed by correspondents. 


IntustrateD for October 11th, Mr. C. H,| 
Middleton says, on page 628, ‘‘ In the 
coloured classes we have Mr. Bressee . . . of] 
little use for anything but exhibition,” while| 
in the issue for October 18th ‘‘ A Scottish} 
Gardener ’’ writes on page 643, ‘‘ Who, ex-| 
cept a zealot for exhibiting, would now grow 
Mr. Bresee? The sooner it is realised that 
such a Potato is of no use for cooking the 
better... .” In our village we have started 
recently a cottage gardeners’ society, and the 
members are intensely keen on anything new 
and good. Two years ago Mr. Breesee was 
discovered as a very fine exhibition coloured 
kidney Potato, and there was immense 
jubilation among those who had it with corre- 
sponding mortification among those who had 
it not. The leading spirit of the gardeners| 
is the Rector, who does all the work and 
spares no efforts to imbue others with the 
enthusiasm which .consumes him. He ad 
mired Mr. Breesee, procured seed, obtained ’a} 
splendid crop, and, having a soul above mere| 
cups, medals, and cash, decided that it must’ 
be worth eating to be worth growing again, 
It was tried and found excellent alike im) 
flavour and appearance on the table. 1 have) 
regarded Mr. Breesee as an exhibition Potate 
for more years than one cares to remember, 
but a test of tubers from the rectory garden, 
loam over clay, satisfied me that it is equa| 
to any other early variety for the table. Tj 
is, of course, purely a matter of soil anc; 
climatic influence. Will Mr. Wm. Cuthbert 
son, as our accepted authority on Potatoes} 
tell us which name is correct? Mr. Middle| 
ton uses Mr. Bresses, ‘‘ Scottish Gardener ”| 
writes Mr. Bresee, while my idea is Mr} 
Breese. Have Mr. Cuthbertson or othe) 
readers personal experience of satisfactor)) 
cropping and eating qualities? <> an 
East ANGLIAN. | 


We have submitted this inquiry to | 
W. H. Cuthbertson, who sends the followin 
interesting reply :— eee : | 

First about the correct spelling of the nam 
Mr. Albert Bresee, of Hubbarton, Val 
U.S.A., was a well-known grower and rag 
of Potatoes who flourished in the middle © 
last century. He was the raiser of Earh| 
Rose and many others. His work was re| 
ferred to in the lecture by Mr. William Stuart 
of the Department of Agriculture, Washin: 
ton, at the International Potato Conference : 
London, November, 1921, read in absentia b 
Mr, Dykes, and the spelling of the name 1) 
Bresee, which I take to be correct, althoug! 
it is generally wrong in most British er | 
logues, including Dobbie’s. The mention 
this Potato brings up many exhibiting reco 
ections. In 1901 I put up at Shrewsbury fo) 
my firm a remarkably fine collection of Pote) 
toes which was judged by, among others, th) 
late Mr. Alexander Dean, and awarded a gt 














nedal. After the show opened Mr. Dean 
| to put up a ‘similar collection in London, 
| which I did the following year, and gained 
the first R.H.S. gold medal for Potatoes. At 
Shrewsbury I was closely questioned by a 
umber of people about a basket of Mr. 
cces which was remarkably beautiful and 
“new then to most people. I was asked if 
| they were good for cooking and in answer 
“said ““thev were only fit for pigs to eat.’’? A 
London journalist got hold of my remark and 
ave it a wider publ’ city than I expected. I 
am of the same opinion:still, and to confirm it 
| | had a few tubers boiled the other evening 
anda few baked. The boiled ones were awiul 
-—they assumed a pinkish colour whenever 
“broken with a fork and were sodden. The 
baked ones one could just manage to eat, but 
without any pleasure or satisfaction. Here a 
‘question might be raised, and I leave it to 
your readers—Should any points be given, 
| when judging, to a Potato, however beauti- 
| ful, if it is known to be unfit for human food ? 
/ Should points be given to it as a thing of 
| beauty and distinctness ? I should like to 
} try half-a-dozen tubers from that rectory gar- 
Men-which ‘“‘ East’ Anglian ’’ refers to. I 
| wonder if I should be satisfied that ‘‘ Mr. 
Bresee is equal to any other early variety for 
the table ’? Soil and climatic influence we 
‘all know make or mar quality, but no soil I 
have come across can give cooking quality | to 

| Mr. Bresee. I had recently the pleasure of a 
| visit from M. Louis Vilmorin and we. dis- 
cussed French Potatees, some of which my 
) firm was growing for his firm. 
, the French ones for lack of the qualities which 

| appeal to the British palate. He was a little 
pert at this and asked me to get Mrs. Cuth- 
rtson to bake a few of La Saucisse (a pink 

) kidney something like Mr. Bresee), which she 
_did, and I had to confess it ate very well done 
be in this way. I have often heard Sir Frederick 
| Keeble and the late Rev. William Wilks 
| praise these soapy French Potatoes, but I 
could never appreciate them. 
i Duddingston, NB, WwW. 
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CUTHBERTSON. 


Gisveria aquatica fol. var. 


HE striped form of this handsome Grass 
is a better garden plant than the older 
striped Grass commonly known as Gar- 
dener’s Garters. The striping is wider and of 
pleasant, warm, yellowish-white, which 
tones well with anything of a pale yellow. 
We use it in combination with the variegated 
entha rotundifolia, whose white markings 
e also yellowish, These two plants, with 
e pure pale yellow of Calceolaria amplexi- 
/caulis, form a favourite mixture for front 
‘plantings i in flower borders, where Helenium 
,pumilum, yellow Snapdragons, or yellow 
warf Dahlias come just behind. When it is 
planted in autumn in good garden ground 
lis Grass grows a little too tall and throws 
unwanted spikes of bloom in the: late 
ummer. We find it a good plan to pull it up 
in April or May and replant it; the check thus 
ven retards the summer over-growth and 
flowering and keeps it to the good foliage 


National Sweet Pea Society 
On page 636 of your issue dated October 
h you gave publicity to certain alterations 
/ in the rules of this Society down in my name 
Tor proposition at the annual meeting. The 
pose of these was to ensure a Floral Com- 
ittee of such dispassionate constitution that 
was beyond the reach of impeachment on 
' the score of bias. Briefly, the important pro- 
posal was a Floral Committee of amateurs 
o had no personal interest in the sale of 
weet Pea seeds or Sweet Pea plants, and 
no variety at the Society’s trials. At the 
sparsely-attended annual meeting, notwith- 


‘came and congratulated-ime and advised me . 


IT condemned ‘ 
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standing my positive disclaimer, efforts were 
made to convey the impression that the pro- 
posal was in the nature of an aspersion of the 
honesty of the members of the trade who had 
served on Floral Committees previously. 
These efforts were so far successful as to 
bring about the defeat of the proposition by 
two votes (I have not the exact figures, but be- 
lieve that 16 members voted for the alteration 
and i@ainst it). 

~T claim that the decision of the meeting 
was not in consonance with the feeling of the 
members of the Society in two directions. To 
enable the members to digest the matter 
quietly and more thoroughly than is possible 
at a business meeting a copy of the proposed 
alterations {as printed on the page quoted 
above) was posted to each, amateur and trader 
alike, and a request was made for a reply, for 
or against. The cards received in response 
reached a total of 185. of which 176 were’in 
favour, three were against, two, both against, 
could not be assigned definitely to either of the 
previous groups, and four were spoiled.» Of 
the 176 who voted for the proposed change no 
fewer than 36 were members of the trade. 
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are said to be of delightful fragrance 
and of fine golden colour. The flesh is said 
to be softer than that of most Quinces and not 
unpleasant to eat even in the raw state. There 
is also the Lescovac Quince, so named after a 
Serbian town of that name. The fruit of 
these Quinces is not edible as grown in Eng- 
land so far as we are aware: The Bereczki 
and Vranja Quinces are included in the cata- 
logueof Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., 
Maidstone. We understand that the Lesco- 
vac Quince has fruited at Maidstone this 
year and that the firm in question is sold out 
of the Bereczki Quince. ] 


Freesias 

On taking over the gardens here quite 
recently I came across some 5-inch pots filled 
with some dry-looking soil in’ a corner of a 
ecld greenhouse. On closer examination 
each of these pots was found to contain some 
half-dozen dried-up bulbs lying quite close to 
the surface. I compared them with some 
Freesia bulbs I was then planting and came 
to the conclusion they were Freesias of sorts. 
I repotted them as such in the same compost 





Glyceria aquatica in a border of summer flowers 


2 


The. facts which emerge prominently are (1) 
that the result does not represent the spirit of 
the members of the Society ; and (2) that the 
majority of the trade members acauit me of 
intention to impugn their honesty. 
Horace J.WRiIGHT. 
Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds. 


Balkan Quinces 


I wonder if any of your readers could tell 
me where I could get. a Quince-tree like those 
that grow in the Balkans? Their fruit is 
like a very large and rather green Apple, and 
the flavour is very mild, which makes them 
excellent for cooking, as they have a far 
better flavour than the ordinary Pear-shaped 
Quince. They grow all over Serbia and 
Albania. I described them to a nurseryman 
who sent me a Portugal Quince, which has 
borne fruit this year of the ordinary Pear 
shape, with the strong taste that I dislike. 

Oxon. 

[We presume that our correspondent is 

in search of the Vranja or Bereczki or 


Bereczeki Quince, described in ‘‘ Flora 
and / Sylva,”?’ Vol... Es . page 283," the 
fruits of which, in their native habitat, 


as I was using for the newer bulbs and 
trusted to luck. The old bulbs were some- 
what slower in starting than the others, but 
are now coming on nicely, scarcely a miss in 
the lot. I am awaiting results with some 
curiosity. The old bulbs had evidently been 
planted by someone quite a long time ago 
and must have lain dormant subsequently for 
over 12 months at least. They were nearly 
being thrown away by one of the under gar- 
deners as rubbish, whereas all that was 
wrong apparently was the initial potting. 
Cornwall. 


Horminum pyrenaicum 

I must confess that though I have known it 
for more than 30 years I have never been able 
to feel any enthusiasm for Horminum pyrenai- 
cum, which some have praised highly. It is 
not compact. enough to please a critical 
alpinist, and its appearance is very disappoint- 
ing to those who have heard it praised. Its 
spikes of blue flowers are rather dull, and 
compared with their height, of about 1 foot, 
are very few. Nor do I care for the white 
variety. On the whole I cannot advise 
troubling with the Horminums, as we have 
any number of better plants. po Hera 
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New Seedling Nerines or Guernsey Lilies 


Beautiful and easily grown autumn-flowering bulbs 


By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 


with these bulbous flowers in recent 
years. The late Mr. H. J. Elwes did a 
great deal for the improvement of Nerines, 
and his collection at Colesborne was reputed 
to be the finest in the country. We are natur- 
ally pleased to see that his successor, Col. 


R si these progress has been made 


Elwes, is now showing new seedlings in 
which his father took a profound — in- 
terest. One of the most beautiful of the 


Colesborne Nerines, and one which we figure 
to-day, is named Mrs. Arthur Elwes. The 
flowers are of bright satin-pink and the illus- 
tration, showing four bold spikes rising high 
above the basal foliage in a small pot, gives a 
good idea of the very free-flowering character 
of this beautiful novelty which, by the way, 
received an Award of~Merit at the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society’s meeting on October 21st. 
Another Colesborne Nerine to gain an 
Award of Merit on this occasion is named 
Miss E. Cator, the flowers of which are of a 
pleasing rosy-carmine, of good size, and even 
bolder than those of the preceding variety. 
By far the most surprising development in 
the Nerine, however, is the arrival of the two 
giants named Aurora and Hera, both of 
which were shown by Messrs. Barr and Sons 





at Vincent Square on Oetober 21st and 22nd. 
These two varieties are so remarkable in size 


that they look as if they belong to an entirely — 


different genus: Possibly they are the fore- 
runners of anew race. When seen for the 
first time they come as-a great surprise. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Peter R. Barr 
we were privileged to show a cut spike of 
Aurora to Mr. -J.. T.. Bennett_ Poé, who, 
through ill health, is no longer able to attend 
the meetings at Vincent Square. Mr. 
Bennett Poé is recognised as one of the best 
judges of Nerines, and his room at the time 
of our visit was freely decorated with these 
bright flowers, but when he saw Aurora he 
was too astonished for words. ‘* What is 
it??? he gasped, as if some new species. had 
dropped from the clouds. 

There is a suggestion of Nerine Bowdeni 
about the massive perianth and the broad 
Agapanthus-like foliage, but the heads of 
bloom are three times the size of an ordinary 
Nerine and these enormous umbels are pro- 
duced on stems 3 feet to 4 feet high! 

Both varieties have received the high award 
of a first-class certificate from the Royal Hor- 
ticultural Society. The flowers of Aurora, 
herewith illustrated, are satiny-rose with 


The new Nerine Mrs. Arthur Elwes, which gained an Award of Merit 
on October 21st 


Flowers bright satin pink 


q 
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silvery-lavender stripe down the centre of the 
petals, while Hera is a brilliant rose-pink 
with a medial stripe of deeper rose. ' 
In response to our request Mr. Peter R. Barr 
has very kindly furnished the following par- 
ticulars of the origin of these remarkable 
seedlings :— 
History oF NERINES HERA AND AURORA. 
October 25th, 1924. ~ 
Raised by Mr. J. Rose, of Oxford, who 
wrote us October 25th, 1922, ve the parent) 
age i— z 
The parentage was a fine form of Bowdeni 
crossed with a hybrid I raised between curvi-_ 
folia and a Nerine named Novelty. The 
parentage of the latter I do not know. T 
obtained it many years ago from Van Tuber= 


Sen—e. 27} = 

= E 
N. curvifolia x — x Z 
Oo x = 
result x — ¢ 
° o B! 
N. Novelty. x — Hera > 

x resule| and 

Aurora 


oO 
With N. Bowdeni — 
x 


I have heard it suggested that these new | 
giant seedlings are hybrids from the well= | 
known crimson or scarlet N. Fothergilli | 
major, which is probably correct, for it should | 
be pointed out that N. Fothergilli is not in” 
itself a true species, but only a form of N. 
curvifolia. : ; a: 

TREATMENT.—Mr. Rose says that his treat- | 
ment has been soil, sandy loam and sand, no 
leaf-mould, peat, or any manure except a 
sprinkle of bone-meal. The resting period is, 
like Bowdeni, after flowering, the plants 
being kept dry and cool during November, 
December, and January. They usually re-_ 
tained a good many of their leaves during this 
period. Full-sized bulbs may be relied upon 
to flower every year. a 

Nerines are easily managed; they can, in 
fact, be successfully grown by anyone who has 
a frame or other glass structure from which | 
frost can be excluded. The following cultural 
notes, contributed by a very successful 
amateur grower of these flowers, should) 
prove helpful and encouraging to others :— 
I am surprised that the Nerines (Guernsey 
Lilies) are not more often found among 
those interesting little collections which } 
receive so much care from the villa gar-_ 
dener. Few plants are better adapted by 
Nature to put up with reverses, or even neg= 
lect, than Nerines. The fact of their being 
bulbous plants in a measure accounts for this, 
and their peculiarity of always thriving best 
in a dry atmosphere still further adapts them: | 
to the means of the amateur and window gar 
dener. = 

The culture of the Nerine is very simple, 
and the production of its gorgeous flowers is 
certain, provided the following details are 
borne in mind. Nerines do not require, and 
will not thrive in, a warm, moist house; they 
are cold greenhouse plants, requiring a dry 
atmosphere all the year round. The- treats 
ment for one year (which should be repeated 
annually) is as follows :—The Nerines begin | 
to flower in the end of August and continue 
to bloom throughout the autumn. During 
flowering, and afterwards throughout the 
winter and spring, the Nerines should be~ 
freely watered until the leaves, by turning” 
yellow, show that the resting time has~ 
arrived. Throughout the remainder of the~ 
summer, while the plants are leafless, not one 
drop of water should be given until the flower= 
spikes appear, or in exceptional cases until 
the bulb, by its persisting in pushing up 
leaves at the flowering time, shows that if 
does not mean to bloom, in which case the 
plant must be watered and grown again until 
the next year. All the sun, light, and air pos= 
sible should be given to them at all times 
During the resting season a shelf in a sunny 








'and as 
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The magnificent Nerine Aurora 
One of the finest varieties of recent introduction 


) part of a greenhouse or cold-frame where air 
} can be fréely admitted without letting in the 


rain suits them admirably. These, like many 


) other bulbs, often get ruined by being placed 
} under a stage when not growing. 


By the 
above it will be seen that the Nerines have a 


| dry season of some months. It is important 
| to see the flower-spikes before watering, or 


will be caused to grow and the 
Potting should be 
The Nerines 


the leaves 
spikes will not appear. 
done as seldom as possible. 


| when repotted are generally thrown one year 
} out of bloom. 
| Same pots, piling one bulb on another and 
| thus greatly increasing the number of spikes 


They thrive for years in the 


to each plant. The best soil for them is turfy 


| yellow loam without admixture of any kind; 


this, when the plants get well rooted into it, 
will last and keep them in good condition for 


| years. 


Work in the greenhouse 


Chrysanthemums are now the centre of 
attraction in greenhouses and conservatories, 
the flowers develop the feeding 
ought to be discontinued. Watering must be 


carefully attended to and the atmosphere 
should be buoyant. 
the extent of opening doors on all suitable 


Ventilate freely, even to 


Occasions. Cinerarias, too, are much more 
Satisfactory when grown quite coolly. The 
earlier Primulas begin to show bloom. All 


the family ought to be strictly rationed in re- 


spect of moisture. Especially is this the case 
with P. malacoides, for if water lodges 
among the light rosettes of leaves damping 
at the neck is sure to follow. All pot Carna- 
tions, too, should be sparingly watered. 
The earlier batch of. Roman Hyacinths is 
now fit for transferring from the plung- 


ing-bed into cold frames. These accom- 
modating, but nowadays very expensive, 
bulbs can be had in bloom from the 


middle of November onward without any 
difficulty. . Cytisus racemosus is a very 
useful plant at this season; so, too, is 
Diosma ericoides, specimen plants of which 
are useful. The various forms of Callistemon 
are quaint and attract attention by reason 
of their curious inflorescences. Scot. 


Malmaison Carnations 


Those which were raised from layers, and 
which have now become well established in 
3-inch pots, should be transferred to 6-inch 
pots without delay, and as the plants are to 
remain in this size until their blooming period 
is over it is advisable that the utmost care be 
used in this final potting. The pots must be 
well drained and the compost rammed firmly 
all round the plant. For this final potting a 
good compost is most essential, a good rich 
loam on the heavy side for preference. 
To this should be added a small quan- 
tity of well-rotted leaf-soil, wood ashes, 
lime rubble, and silver sand. To each barrow 
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load of loam add a 4-inch potful of Carnation 
manure. After potting stand the plants on 
gravel or ash-covered stages in a cool, airy 
house where they receive the maximum of 
light. Water the plants thoroughly after pot- 
ting, but following this water must be applied 
with extreme care, and during spells of moist 
weather a little fire-heat may be used with 
advantage. ; 


Housing plants for the winter 


The low temperature and frequent rains 
have kept the soil about the roots of the plants 
in pots in the open air in a constantly wet, 
if not sodden, condition nearly the whole of 
the time. This state of the soil about the 
roots is not conducive to their welfare, the 
temperature of the soil being rendered cold 
and wet for their fine and hair-like roots. The 
plants should be gradually inured to the pro- 
tection of the  slightly-heated structures. 
Great care should be exercised in the applica- 
tion of water, both in regard to temperature 
and quantity. Take off the chill by the addi- 
tion of a little hot water. This slightly- 
warmed water at once renders moist any root- 
containing soil that-is too dry, if it be of 
organic nature, and at the same time causes 
it to become available as food, greatly to the 
well being of the plant, whatsoever it be. 
Under the above-mentioned conditions the 
plants quickly respond to the warmth and 
moisture. 

Azalea indica is one of the plants which fre- 
quently fall a victim to undue autumnal ex- 
posure. Usually the particular victim is a 
plant whose root system has been out of work- 
ing order for some time. The plant has ex- 
hibited signals of distress, but those signals 
have not been correctly read by the person 
whose duty it was to read them. What are 
the danger signals in such cases? Paleness of 
the leaves first. Then follows stagnation of 
water, arising from imperfect drainage. 
Death usually follows unless the plant be in 
capable hands and the drainage timely recti- 
fied, the drainage receiving first attention. 
The plant should be carefully repotted in a 
light yet porous compost of very fibrous peat, 
rather rough leaf-mould, and sharp and clean 
silver sand. Having firmly repotted the plant 
place it in a humid intermediate-house and 
lightly syringe it every day until root action 
has been re-established. Then gradually 
accustom it to a humid and warm greenhouse 
until root action is fully established, as indi- 
cated by the darker and more rigid leaves 
and the more quickly-drying soil. The afore- 
mentioned atmospheric conditions should be 
maintained until the new growth is nearly 
completed and the flower-buds commence to 
form at the end of each young shoot, when 
the temperature may be a little lower and less 
humid until the buds are distinctly plump and 
the general health of the plant or plants quite 
satisfactory. Thrips and red-spider are the 
chief foes of Azalea indica. The syringe and 
water are their greatest enemies. pete 


Camellias 


Camellias which have been placed in the 
open during the summer should now be re- 
turned to a cool greenhouse. Afford them 
free ventilation as far as the weather will per- 
mit. Care must be exercised to prevent the 
balls of soil becoming dry, and as the buds 
swell weak doses of liquid manure will prove 
highly beneficial. A safe stimulant consists 
of 5 gallons of stable drainings to 50 gallons 
of water. Azaleas of the indica section, 
although they will stand several degrees of 
frost, should now be placed under glass. 
Afford them a position in a cool, unheated 
greenhouse until they are required for fore- 
ing. Avis Ps 
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EREMURU 


Y first list shall be of those species that 

have been in general cultivation and 

are proved to be the most. satisfactory 
for the English garden. 


Eremurus species 

E. aAuraAntiacus.—Afghanistan; found at 
altitudes of 7,000 to 9,000 feet in rough, stony 
ground. Produces a number of narrow 
linear leaves and a flower-spike from 2: feet 
to 3 feet high. The segments of the flowers 
reflex and stamens protrude; early flowering, 
about the end of May; hardy, but requires 
protection during early stages of growth 
against. moisture settling in the crown, and 
the precocious’ flower against late frosts; 
colour pure yellow, of the shade often de- 
scribed as citron. 

E. BuncEI.—Persia; collected by Dr. Bunge 
in 1858-59. The species now in cultivation 
are undoubtedly ‘the descendants of much 
later-collected plants. In 1886 it was figured 
in ‘‘ The Garden,’’ and described as ‘‘ a new- 
comer from the little-known flora of Western 


Asia.” The illustration then used. ‘was 
drawn in Paul’s. Nurseries, Broxbourne. 


The earlier descriptions of the plant give its 
height variously as 1 foot to 2 feet, 1 foot to 
1z feet, and 2 feet to 4 feet respectively. This 
is where we come up against the usual snags 
common when plants have been circulating a 
number of years. The plant in commerce 
to-day as Bungei, and which received a First- 
class \Certificate as such about the year 1888, 
is.a much italler and finer plant in every way 
than any of these early descriptions would 
lead us to believe. It may be that it has im- 
proved under cultivation, but I think it is 
also probable that later collections produced 
a far better form than the original. .The 
older descriptions give it as pale citron- 
vellow, the distinct green keel on the under 


side of the segments being particularly 
noticed. Bungei of the garden to-day grows 


anything over 4 feet in height, is of a deeper 
yellow than the descriptions mentioned above 
suggest, and with its long, protruding 
stamens and orange-tinted anthers gives 
quite a suggestion of warmth that the term 
“citron ’’ does not convey. Forty years ago 
it was stated that it had already been con- 
founded with E. aurantiacus, to which it is 
allied. Even to-day it is possible to purchase 
Bungei-and get a verv inferior form. to the 
one I describe, which is the only one worth 
growing. It is a vigorous, hardy plant, and 
the best of the yellow species for the gar- 
den. As a parent of thybrid forms it has 
proved invaluable, but it is worthy of its 
place for its own garden merit. Flowers in 
July, leaves narrow, about + inch wide and 
slightly ciliate on the edges. The foliage 
gives one the impression of being too short 
for the plant. 

E. HiMaLaicus.—Kunawar; altitude 7,000 
feet to 10,000 feet; probably the hardiest of 
all the species. For one thing it does not 
push up its flower-spike quite so early as 
most, and is therefore not so likely 'to get its 
tip injured by late frosts. A magnificent 
spike of white flowers, of great size individu- 
ally, on a scape 3 feet-to 5 feet high, it bears 
a boldly-outlined inflorescence some 24 inches 
to 30 inches long, giving it.a total height of 
anything up to 8 feet. Leaves strap-shaped 
and much broader than in the two preceding 
species, glabrous. Flowers the latter end of 
May when conditions favourable, but’ gener- 
ally June. Has proved a useful parent. 

E. O_rc&.—Turkestan; named, I believe, 
after Madame Olga Fedjenko, but introduced 
by Dr. Regel about 1877. First shown by 
Mr. Maw, of Broselev, about 1885, at 
Burlington House, before a meeting of the 
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(Continued from page 669) 
Society. 
growing about 3 feet to 6 feet high. The 
plant as it is known to-day is much more 
imposing. On a 4 feet scape it will bear a 
3 feet long’ inflorescence of white flowers, 


» each segment ‘of which is ribbed -brown-red. 


It has proved variable under cultivation, and 
among later-collected plants some proved to 
be pale pink in colour. The most graceful of 
all the species in habit of growth. The leaves 
are narrow, form regular tufts, and have a 
tendency to recurve. July flowering. Often 
during a favourable season it is well advanced 
by the last week in June. Used by Sir 
Michael Foster largely for hybridising, and, 
crossed with Bungei, produced some of his 
best results. 


E. ropustus.—First discovered jn the Ala- « 


Tau mountains at an elevation of 2,000- feet 
to 3,000 feet. Subsequently found by Mme. 
Olga Fedienko in Turkestan at 10,000. feet. 
Flowered for the first time in Europe in the 
Moscow Botanic Gardens. From the time of 
its introduction into England it has been far 
and away the best known and_ favourite 
species,-as jt is also undoubtedly the noblest 
of the genus. It often attains a height of 
10 feet or even more, one-third of this consist- 
ing of a bold, vigorous flower-spike on a 
sturdy, erect scape, that rises nobly from 
luxuriant green rosettes of foliage 3 feet long, 
each leaf being anything up to 3 inches broad. 
It is often seen in fine form from southern 
counties at Chelsea Show, but its actual 
flowering: period can be said to be the first 
week in June. The individual flowers are 
very large and vary with age from a pate 
silyery-pink to deep rose-pink. [We are in- 
debted to Messrs. R. Wallace and Co., Ltd., 
Tunbridge Wells, for the accompanying il!us- 
trations of Eremuri growing in their nursery. 
Ep. | 

E. SPECTABILIS.—Siberia; 2 feet to 3 feet 
high. This yellow species has been known 
since 1800. 

All the above are, or were very recently, 
obtainable, and have been in regular cultiva- 
tion for many years. The next list is of those 
that have been grown in English gardens, 
but are now rarely, if ever, met with :— 
Altaicus, an early-flowering yellow. Alberti, 
found in Turkestan. Aitchisoni, from 
Afghanistan, June flowering, reddish-orange, 
3 feet to 5 feet. Kaufmanni, yellow flowers, 
red anthers. Korolkowi, introduced by Dr. 
Regel from Turkestan. The description of 
this reads very much like that of E. robus- 
tus. Korolkow did find robustus also. — If 
anyone has grown the two species side by 
side it would be interesting to hear the result. 

INDERIENSIS.—I have never seen, and so far 
have been unable to find, any description of it. 
It was in commerce at one time. Three species 
collected by Bunge in Persia at the same 
as Bungei—i.e., luteus, albo-citrinus, 
and pauciflorus—have also probably been 
grown, but it is doubtful if they exist now. 

I am inclined to think that the following 
are only known botanically, and have only 
existed in England in herbariums :—E, tauri- 
cus, E. cappadocicus, E. stenophyllus, E. 
angustifolius, E. aucherianus, E. Stocksi, E. 
Griffithi, E. bucharicus, E. persicus, E. anis- 
toperus, E. Suworowi, E. Capuci, the two 
latter being possible exceptions. — Certainly 
none of them ever obtained a permanent foot- 
hold in English gardens. 





Eremurus—hybrid varieties 

Of the varieties that have attained any degree 
of popularity the first appears to have been 
Elwesianus, a vigorous form of robustus that 
made its appearance in or about 1898, and 


Then described as: 
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has been on the market ever since. It js a 
pink-flowered variety, a seedling from it some _ 
years later proving a very fine white form 
and receiving the R.H.S. Award of Merit as 
E. Elwesianus albus. A cross between hima- 
laicus and robustus produced a fine pale pink 
form named, I believe by the raiser, Sir 
Michael Foster, Him-rob. . Seedlings from ~ 
Bungei produced several remarkable varia-~ 
tions, one a pale yellow form that was cer- 

tificated as E. Bungej pallidus in 1912 at” 
Holland House Show. A true Bungei in~ 
every way, the only variation being that its 
stately flowers were of primrose colour in- 
stead of the deeper colour of the type. An ex- 
ceedingly fine form came out of the same 
batch of seedlings, taller and rather deeper in 
colour than the type, and was distributed as_ 
E. Bungei superbus. Both these varieties, 
never plentiful, are. now very scarce. Seed- 
lings from Olge produced three forms of out- 
standing merit, E. Olga roseus (a pink 
form), Salmon Queen (a giant in stature with 
salmon-pink flowers, the centre of each being 
tinted pale yellow), and a magnificent pure 
white certificated as E. Olge albus. But it 
was. Bungei crossed with other species that 
produced the best results. One of these, 
Tubergeni, certificated at the International 
Show, 1912, might almost be described as a 
yellow himalaicus. It is indeed a Bungei- 
himalaicus cross. Warei, another fine 
variety, of which Bungei is one parent and 
robustus probably the other, produces a tall, 
massive spike of rich coppery yellow with” 
red-bronze shading. The cross, most pro-— 
lific in the production of good forms, was,” 
however, between Bungei and Olgz, and 
again between selections from the progeny. | 
An immense variety of colour was one re- 
sult, and Olgze imposed its vigour of growth 
to a marked degree. The result was really 
to produce a new race of July-flowering 
plants, distinct from all others, and ranging” 
in colour from pale sulphur-yellow to the 
deepest bronze, brown-pink, and orange. E. 
Shelford (copper-yellow) and Sir Michael 
(buff-yellow and pink), both attaining a” 
height of 6 feet to 7 feet, with inflorescence 
1 yard long or more, are two of the best of 
these. Finality is not yet reached, but pro- 
gress has paused for a while. Five, six, 
seven years is a long time to wait for a result, 
and then the building up of a stock of such a 
plant as an Eremurus is of necessity pain- 
fully slow. Think of the first batch of seed- 
lings flowering six or seven years-after being 
sown, the next generation just as long again, 
the third generation and the best part of 20 
years gone, and something of the patience, 
of the enthusiasm necessary to carry on the 
work of raising new varieties can be appre 
ciated. And then, should some startling re- 
sult appear, it is almost a lifetime’s work im 
creasing it. GEO. DILLISTONE. ~ 


. 


(To be concluded.) ~ y 


: Aquilegia alpina 
Without in the least attempting to dis- 
parage the lovely long-spurred hybrid Colum= 
bines, one may be allowed to urge the claims 
of Aquilegia alpina. It grows about 2 feet 
high, its large, deep-blue flowets being seem 
to the best advantage in a natural looking 
rock garden. It is quite a prolific plant in 
the way of seeds, so much so that in the 
garden in question it has not been allowed to 
seed annually, as self-sown seedlings come up 
so freely if the seeds are permitted to ripem 
that they would soon“take possession. A. 
alpina appears to come almost true from 
seeds. S. ARNOTT. — 
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; The noble Eremurus, native of Turkestan, is here seen 
flowering magnificently in sheltered glades in this country 


. Above: Eremurus Elwesianus. Note the broad, massive spikes of bloom 


& Below : Eremurusrobustus. The flower stems are each from 6 ft, to 10ft. high 
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Berberis pruinosa 
The fruits, covered with greyish glaucous bloom, are very effective. 


Award of Merit, R.H.S., 
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The Prickly Heath (Pernettya mucronata), one of the most 
attractive berried shrubs at this season 


on October 21st 


Some Berry-bearing Shrubs 


I’ berry-bearing shrubs attractive in the 
autumn the common Berberis vulzaris is 
second to none in the brightness and pro- 
fusion of its fruits, besides which, from their 


sharp nature, they are not so much sought 
after by birds as are most of the autumnal 
fruits. The Sea Buckthorn retains its silvery 
foliage well into the winter, and at the same 
time the berries, which are borne so freely, 
retain their bright yellow colour. The 


Bladder Sennas (C olutea) do well in hot, dry 
soils, and the large, inflated seed-pods give 
them a distinct and curious appearance in 
early autumn. Cotoneasters of various sorts 
are very attractive autumn and winter shrubs, 
the principal being C. bacillaris, a small, 
vigorous-growing kind; C. frigi da, a large 
spreading bush or small tree with bright 
crimson fruits that remain for a long time on 
the tree; and C. Simmondsi, the fruits of 
which are somewhat late before they assume 
their bright tints. C. microphylla fruits 
freely, and though the berries are small and 
not very richly ‘coloured, they at all events 


afford variety. One of the finest berry-bear- 
ing shrubs at this season of the year Is 


Crategus Pyracantha, whose berries are just 
now taking on the rich tint that makes the 
plants so effective and showy. On the front 
of my house I have at the present time a 
large plant covered with shoots laden with 
berries, more especially on the upper part of 
the plant. The broad-leaved Spindle Tree 
(Euonymus latifolius) is more attractive than 
the common E. europzus, and is one of the 


showiest of autumn-berried shrubs. It forms 


a large upright bush, a dozen feet or more 


high, thickly studded, if in an open position, 
with its brightly-coloured fruits, composed of 


red, pendulous capsules, which when ripe 
open the orange-coloured seeds hanging 


suspended therefrom by slender filaments. 
The Guelder Rose, too, deserves notice. In 
autumn this plant is.valued for its clusters 
of fine red fruits, the berried shoots finding a 
ready sale in our flower markets. 

The vagious single Roses are all very 
attractive by reason of their brightly-coloured 
fruits, and the formation of the heps of the 
Roses ~is also very marked. Skimmia 
japonica is a pretty little berried shrub that, 
when loaded with berries, as we have seen it 
in a well-known Sussex garden, arrests 
attention. The European Box Thorn 
(Lycium europeeum) is a slender scrambling 
bush that bears crimson fruits borne for some 
distance along the shoots. Cydonia Maulei 
in the autumn is very showy, having bright 
golden fruits tinged ‘with red on the sunny 


side. The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus), with 
white -fruits, is very showy and_ distinct 
among berry-bearing shrubs. A. G. 


Berberis pruinosa 


VERY spiny Berberis from Wisley 
shown under the above name gained an 
Award of Merit at the meeting of the 

Royal Horticultural Society on October 21st. 


This species was ftntroduced to cultivation 


from Yunnan about 30 years ago, but it does 


vigorous growth up to 6 feet. 
sufficient quantity we imagine it~ would 
make a very fine hedge plant. The spines, 
which are 1 inch long and. very hard and 
sharp, afford excellent protection. 
beris has deep green, 
and very effective blue-grey fruits, which are 
covered with a glaucous bloom. H.€: 


The Lebbek Tree in Egypt 


Can you tell me the scientific name of the 


Lebbek» Tree, which is so common in gar-— 
There was a fine” 
avenue of these trees on the road leading” 
from Cairo to the Great Pyramid, but I under-~ 
stand that they all died in one season two or” 


dens in North Africa? 


three years ago. EVELYN. 

[We submitted this inquiry. to William 
Brown, F.L.S., who was for many years 
Director of MHorticulture in Egypt. Mr. 
Brown kindly replies :— 

The name of the Lebbek Tree is Albizzia 
Lebbek (Benth). 
widely distributed throughout the tropics. In 
a state of cultivation it is a most useful tree, 


being of quick growth and of easy propa-— 


gation either by means of seed or cuttings. 
Even moderately-large stumps, when dug up 
and replanted, produce heads 
branches very quickly. When the spend- 
thrift Khedive, Ismail Pasha, created the 


European quarter of Cairo and planted the 
avenues of Gezira, Giza, etc., large numbers ~ 


of these stumps were employed in order to 


t 
aeons 


If obtainable in 


This Ber-— 
thick, leathery leaves, 7 


In a natural state it is very — 


of young” 








not appear to be well known in gardens.” 
‘Under good cultivation it makes. strong, 4) 


w 
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_ obtain an immediate effect. In recent years, 
however, the Lebbek has fallen upon evil 
_ days in Egypt. The fellaheen are fond of 
using the bark in dyeing the black robes 
worn by their women. This practice led to. 
the injury and destruction of many trees, and 
laid otherwise healthy specimens open to the 
attacks of the Lebbek Beetle (Xystrocera 
globosa, Pliv.), the larvee of which bore long 
galleries into the bark and sap-wood. Before 
_the introduction of English gardeners the 
_avenues were also greatly injured by the em- 
ployment of wrong methods of “ pruning.” 
The effect of this yearly operation was the 
production of long, bare branches, which 
shaded the road at mid-day only. The un- 
healthy state of the trees greatly facilitated 
the spread of another insect, Dactylopius 
perniciosus, in 1907-9. This’ mealy-bug 
caused the death of many trees, and the final 
blow to the Lebbek was given 10 years later 
by the imported Hibiscus mealy-bug (Pseudo- 
-eoccus hibisci, Hall), which has become a 
most serious pest in Egypt. It is to this pest 
that we owe the destruction of the historic 
-avenue of Lebbeks leading to the Pyramids. 
Although the Lebbeks have disappeared other 
trees have been planted to take their place, 
and it will probably not be many years before 
‘tourists can drive in shady comfort to the 
Pyramids as in past years. The removal of 
the Lebbeks, however, breaks a link of 
association with a very dark period of suffer- 
ing in the history of the Egyptian fellaheen. 
‘It is said that the six miles of embankment 
for the road and avenue were thrown up in as 
many weeks by means of forced labour, in 
order that it might be ready for the visit of 
the Empress Eugenie at the time when the 
Suez Canal was opened. j 
It is no exaggeration to say that the spread 
of the Hibiscus mealy-bug endangers the 
<existence of all Lébbeks in Egypt. © Apart 
from its value as a shade tree, its loss as a 
“timber producer is quite serious. The heart- 
‘wood is hard and of a beautiful dark colour. ] 


| Olearia Haastit _ 
Soo ce that flower in August are none 


i 
~ 


Yovember 


too many, and for this reason this fine 
New Zealander is all the more welcome. 
Nearly every year alike it is smothered in its 
white bloom, that shows up so well on the 
‘dusky foliage. It is the hardiest of our gar- 
‘den Olearias and may safely be planted in any 
‘of our home islands. It is a capital shrub in 
‘London gardens and also thrives in places by 
‘the sea. rs. 


— 


“ 


~ 


_ VEGETABLES _ 


= Ornamental Vegetables 
|: is not often that the great beauties of a 


by 


| vegetable garden are noticed as they de- 
serve to be. Poets wax enthusiastic over 
the bloom on a ripening Peach, Nectarine, 
‘or bunch of Grapes; writers do not despise 
‘the colours of Apples or Cherries as a sub- 
ject for descriptive efforts. How many poets 
‘have ever ‘let themselves. go’ over the 
Pay flowers of the Scarlet Runner Bean; or 
‘how many writers have attempted to draw 
word pictures of the beauty of Beetroot leaves 
‘or of the feathery foliage of the Asparagus? 
- To most people it is only the useful side of 
‘a vegetable garden that makes any appeal, 
and in a great many—too many—cases no 
‘attempt whatever is made to keep it at all 
‘neat, tidy, or even free of weeds. What 
beauty there may be is lost in the unsightly 
chaos that often prevails. _ 

If Scarlet Runner Beans were not regarded 
“simply as vegetables they would undoubtedly 
‘be grown for beauty ; the loveliest Sweet Pea 
is not more beautiful or of finer colouring. 
crown in clumps, 1o feet to 12 feet apart, 
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these Scarlet Runners are highly ornamental 


and would grace any herbaceous border. 


How many people would recognise them as 
the vegetable they are used to seeing grow in 
the vegetable garden ? 

In the finely-coloured leaf-stems of the com- 


mon Rhubarb there is a beauty exceeding 
_that of many a cherished garden flower, as 


there also is in the soft grey foliage of Sea- 
kale. : 

Globe Artichokes merit a place in any bor- 
der for their foliage and flower-heads and are 
quite as effective as the somewhat expensive 
Alliums, and no so-called garden plant has a 
more wonderful richness of colouring than 
the Beet and the Red Cabbage. : 

For grace and delicacy nothing surpasses 
the beautiful foliage of the Asparagus, which 


has been so far-discovered that discerning , 


people use it for mixing with cut flowers. 
The feathery, red-tinted plumes of Carrots, 
the copper-tinted leaves of some varieties of 
Lettuce, and the deeply embossed~ones of 
Savoys, the finely-fimbriated foliage of Kale 
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Yellow-leaved winter greens 


Because some of the leaves of green veget- 
ables turn yellow in autumn and winter it 
does not mean of necessity that the plants are 
suffering from disease, but it is nevertheless 
desirable that all such shall be removed. If 
they are yellow it is quite certain that they 
can play no useful part in the plant’s pro- 
gress, while if they are diseased the trouble 
may spread and finally destroy the plant. 
Therefore cut them off and either take them 
to the rubbish heap or to a quarter that is 
being dug, and in which they can be buried 
beneath the top spit to provide useful food for 
the following crop. East ANGLIAN. 


Leeks bolting 


*“J have noticed more Leeks have gone to 
seed this year than usual,” someone re- 
marked to me the other day. One expects 
this, perhaps, more in a dry season thart in 
long wet spells such as we have had in: 1924, 
or from autumn sowings, but it is: singular 





Olearia Haastii, a capital 


and Parsley, the serrated leaves of Endive, 
are all ornamental and possess beauty quite 
equal to that of many plants grown solely for 
decorative purposes. 

Among herbs the flowers of Chives, the 
foliage of Rue, Balm, Fennel, and Thyme are 
very pretty, and in addition they nearly all 
possess a distinctive scent which is a charm 
in itself. 

It is, of course, the old story of familiarity 
breeding contempt; it is also the case of a 
great many people being absolutely blind to 
the beauty that lies nearest them. If this 
were not so multitudes would realise that in 
the kitchen garden, in the fields and hedge- 
rows, by streams and ponds, there is a surfeit 
of beauty—if that were possible—far exceed- 
ing the oftentimes blatant loveliness of the 
flower garden and the conservatory, filled 
with expensive, luxurious, and sensuous 
plants. 

He that can draw a charm : 
From rocks, or woods, or weeds, or things 
that seem 
All mute, and does it—is wise. 
HaroL_pD WINTLE, F.R.G.S. 


shrub for London gardens 


that of spring-sown Leeks there should be so 
many complaints. MIDLANDER. 


Blight in Potatoes 


In a normal season Potatoes in East Anglia 
enjoy an enviable immunity from serious in- 
festations of blight because the rainfall is 
comparatively low and the atmosphere fairly 
dry, but it is present to the point of devasta- 
tion at the moment. It is safe to assume, 
therefore, that it is as bad, or worse, in other 
districts. To add to the trouble yields are on 
the light side and the combination makes it 
imperative that every possible step shall be 
taken to preserve sound tubers. | Stocks in 
store ought to be examined frequently, at 
least fortnightly, for the removal of those in 
which disease develops, while those to be 
stored should be dried with special care and 
have heavy dustings of flowers of sulphur, 
particularly in the ‘‘ eyes,’’ prior to going 
into store. Lime is useful for spore destruc- 
tion, but in my experience sulphur has been 
the better and should be used if convenient. 

H. W. 
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Autumn Flowers 


HOUGH the rock garden is less brilliant 

as regards great splashes of colour at 

this season, we still have numerous plants 
of exceptional beauty which compare favour- 
ably with earlier favourites, and in some 
surpass both in individual charm and dainti- 
ness those p!ants that grace the garden at a 
more congenial period. When at any other 
time do we get such beauty as is given by the 
sumptuous “sky -blue trumpets of Gentiana 
Farreri, and for such a length of time, too? 
Surely in no other part of the g garden can we 
find any other plant of like stature to com- 


cases 


pare with this most lovely of Gentians. Its 
cousin, G. sino-ornata, too, is another most 
beautiful member of the genus, with large 


trumpets of a darker blue. Like the former, 
it enjoys a rich, cool soil and a site visited by 
the ever-lengthening beams of. autumn’s sun- 
shine. Though the latter variety will open in 
dull weather, it is, like the former, much 
more glorious in sunshine. 

Again, have we a trailer with such sprawl- 
ing masses of pink spikes and dense green 
erowth, hugging every boulder and undula- 
tion on its downward career as Polygonum 
vaccinifolium, or the contrasting shz ade of 
blue and dull-red of the flowers and leafage of 
Plumbago Larpente. 

Only in spring can we find such exquisite 
beauty as is to be found in the various species 
of autumn Crocus, with their fat goblets or 
long tapering flowers opening out in the mid 
day sun. Especially beautiful are C. ochro 


leucus, C. Salzmanni, C. sativus, and C. 
speciosus Aitchison. Aczena microphylla, 
the tiny carpeting plant from New Zealand, 


is the gem of the race and a perfect picture 
just now with long spines of bright crimson. 
In the diminutive Astilbe simplicifolia we 
have one of Japan’s tiny treasures with g-inch 
sprays of pale pink above pretty bronze- 
coloured foliage. Especially charming are 
Potentilla Tonguei, with orange terra-cotta- 
coloured flowers, and Geranium Wallichi- 
anum, Buxton’s variety, with large, round 
blue-and-white flowers. Unlike most of the 
family, it prefers a somewhat shady spot, or 
allowed to ramble at will in the wilder parts 
of the rockery. Here, too, might be seen rich 
orange pokers from a clump of Kniphofia W. 
Ducken, one of the last to succumb to 
Nature’s inevitable 

Growing beneath the spreading branches of 
tall Tsuga Pattoniana in beds of specially- 
prepared soil—loam, leaf-mould, and lime- 
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in the Rock Garden 


rubble—the hardy Cyclamens thrive and in- 
crease rapidly. The variety C. europeum 
forms evergreen patches and bears crimson 
flowers from August to October, when their 
place is taken by the longer-stemmed C. nea- 
politanum and its white form. About the same 
time, too, the spring-flowering C. Coum can 
be seen pushing up its green leaves through 
the thick carpet of Pine needles, heralding as 
it were the day when multitudes of its dainty 
carmine blossoms will rise to charm the eye 
and beautify the cold earth. - J. TAL 


Saxifraga x Sundermannii 
(Irving) 


Considerable confusion exists in our ¢ol- 
lections of hybrid Saxifragas owing to the 
fact that. in 1911 two newly -raised “hybrids, 
one in England and one in Bavaria, were both 

named in honour of Mr. Siindermann, who 
has probably given the plant-loving world 
more good hybrid Saxifragas than any other 
man. living. One of these hybrids was 
raised by Mr. W. Irving, of Kew, and is 





Hardy Cyclamen neapolitanum 
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- 
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a hybrid between Saxifraga  Burseriana 
crossed with S. marginata, the same cross 
which some years earlier had produced the 
well-known S. Obristii. But whilst S. 
Obristii approximates more nearly to S. mar- 
ginata, Saxifraga x Siindermannii (Irving) 
resembles S. Burseriana. Messrs. Engler 
and Irimscher, in their comprehensive mono- 
graph, 
honour.of its raiser, and it should be known 
in future as S. Irvingiana (Engl. et Irmsch.), 
whiist the name S. Siindermannii (Kellerer) 
should only apply to the hybrid between S. 
Burseriana x S. Stribnryi, a plant which fol- 
lows S. Stribnryi in habit generally, and 
carries pink flowers like those of S. Kellereri, 
but rather larger and fewer to a stem, whilSt 
Mr. Irving’s “plant produces flowers rather 
like those of S. Burseriana, and generally but 
one to each flower-stem. 
most attractive specimen for the Alpine-house, 
and is of sound constitution and not at all 
difficult. W. E. TH. INGWERSEN, 


Raoulia glabra 


Raoulia australis has established itself in 
the affections of growers of Alpine flowers by 
reason of its dense silvery carpet of tiny 
leaves, but it does not always 


winters in the colder parts of the British” 
Isles. R. glabra has not the silvery appear- 
ance of R. australis, but it is not to be™ 


despised as a carpeter for covering rockwork: 
or level spaces +n the border occupied by 
spring-flowering bulbs. R. glabra 


This plant makes a _ 


stand our. 


have definitely renamed this plant in| 


er 


‘rpm Re th 


See 
ed lie 3 


is more © 


robust in its growth but forms a close carpet © 


of bright green small leaves, and a mass on 
rockwork is exceedingly pleasing. The 
flowers, which are white, are of little account, 
and it is as a green carpeter that R. glabra 
will be appreciated. S. ARNOTT. 


Draba bruniefolia 


This is one of the dwarfest rock plants we 
have, but unfortunately of slow growth 
and rather tender. It is, however, one of 
those thing's that is worth waiting for, and is 
certainly worthy of a place on any rockery, 
as it is effective when in blcom and has at 
all times a very pleasing appearance. With 
me, however, it must have a glass covering 
from mid-November up to the middle of 
March. 
Draba- turns and 


brown the plant either 


. . . . Ny 
perishes or is so weakened that its blooming © 
it bloomed — 


power is destroyed. This year 


(syn. C. hederefolium) 


Rose and pure white forms in autumn 


With no covering the foliage of this™ 


=t 
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very freely and the golden-yellow blossoms, 
resting on a fresh green carpet, have a very 
cheerful appearance early in the “season. I 
suppose that in its native habitat it grows 
among organic material. In cultivation it 
‘seems to need very little soil. I have it 
growing in brick and mortar rubble with a 
little loam and leaf-mould, and it certainly 
looks happy. j BYFLEET. 


































































Silene acaulis Elliott’s Variety 


HE worst of the ordinary form of Silene 
acaulis is that it is so very shy flowering 
in the garden. In the Alps, growing 
‘wild, one finds it in great bulging ‘‘ bum- 
mocks ’’ as big as bath sponges and as close 
as velvet, peppered thickly all over with 
thousands of tiny rosy-pink flowers like stem- 
less pink Forget-me-nots. In captivity one 
may expect about seven blossoms among 
nine plants in three years. There are several 
varieties of Silene acaulis in cultivation. 
There is a white-flowered form which I have 
met at shows but do not know personally. 
There is a double-flowered variety which 
flowers more freely than the type and is a 
very charming thing. Its blossoms are a 
clear, warm, rosy-pink, and very large and 
fully double. They never fail to astonish me 
with their size and brilliance, and to charm 
me with their stemless quaintness. Then 
there is S. acaulis saxatilis, larger flowered 
than the tvpe and much more generous in the 
garden. A really first-rate plant. But the 
latest arrival in cultivation, and perhaps the 
best of all, is the form which bears the dis- 
tinguishing name of Elliott’s Variety. I had 
the good fortune to discover this at Mt. Cenis 
about five years ago. I was hunting over 
some very richly-flowered Alpine lawn which 
seemed to be filled for as far as I could see 
with an under-carpet of Silene acaulis. The 
ground was splashed with millions of the tiny 
‘pink blossoms in every direction. And sud- 
denly I came upon a solitary plant whose 
flowers, instead of being the normal pink—a 
pink in which there is always just a trace of 
claret—were a soft, pure, creamy salmon- 
pink, the colour of a Dorothy Perkins rose- 
bud at opening, though if anything a shade 
paler. Of course, I collected it, and by great 
good fortune it came safely through all the 
risks that await any plant, no matter how 
precious, on a plant-hunting expedition rich 
‘in good things. It survived all these perils 
and next year it flowered at Stevenage true to 
its delicious wild self as I first saw it at Mt. 
Cenis. Among the first to receive of the first 
distributed plants was Mr. Vicary Gibbs, of 
Aldenhani House, and evidently it was there 
‘appreciated at its. full worth, for this 
‘summer Mr. Edwin Beckett had a large and 
‘very well flowered pan of Silene acaulis 
-Elliott’s Variety in a group of Alpines which 
he exhibited at the R.H.S. I was so pleased 
to see my protégé in fine form that I sugges- 
“ted to Mr. Beckett that he should put the pan 
up before the Floral Committee, and it re- 
ceived an Award of Merit. Not only is this 
‘delicious little plant quite distinct. in its 
"pleasing. soft salmon colour, but it is also by 
far the most free flowering—in cultivation—of 
“all the varieties of Silene acaulis. One of 
_my own plants of it, established in a hole in a 
tufa’rock in one of my stone-sunk rock gar- 
“dens timed itself to be in full flower for 
“Chelsea Show this year, and then followed up 
‘this stout effort by giving two other distinct 
crops of flower during the monsoon. 

In May this year an odd thing happened. 
One of my plants of this variety suddenly 
‘sported,’ and gave a crop of pure snow- 
white flowers. This plant has, of, course, 
‘been isolated, and when, next year, ““ summer 
Le . . . : . aa ; 
‘sets ih with its usual severity,’ it will be 
watched most eagerly. 


| Stevenage. CLARENCE ELLIOTT: 
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Apple Growing in Great Britain 


Extracts from the Wireless Bulletin issued October 17th, 1924 


YTATISTICS go to show that there are 
approximately 14,000,000 Apple-trees in 
bearing in commercial orchards of an acre 

or more in England and Wales. Of these, 
14,000,000 more than a quarter are dessert 
Apples, a half are cooking Apples, and the re- 
mainder are cider Apples. | Our climate 
favours the production of juicy, thin-skinned 
fruit of high flavour and quality, which has 
secured high renown amongst Apple-growers 
of the world. Do not be afraid of talking 
about English Apples; the best that can be 
grown are grown here in this country. As to 
culture, many people have heard of Apple 
stocks (Crab stock and Paradise stock), but 
they do not know precisely what the terms 
mean. Up till recently all Apple-trees were 
propagated on either Crab stocks (which are 
raised from Apple-pips) or Paradise stocks 
(which are propagated from slips or cuttings). 
A strong, sturdy shoot or stock was grown in 





and ask her greengrocer not for a few pounds 
of Apples but a few pounds of Blenheim, of 
Newton Wonder, or whatever sort is in sea- 
son at the time. As everybody knows, there 
are eating and cooking sorts, and the value 
of the Apple as a most pleasant food quite 
justifies a wide general knowledge of the 
names and characteristics of the best kinds. 
Here are some :— 

First, for eating in August, Beauty of Bath 
—a small, round, much flattened. Apple ; pale 
yellow in colour, bearing a red flush and 
streaks ; sweet»and pleasant to eat; its chief 
fault is premature dropping from the tree. 
Then Gladstone—a round, conical Apple, 
greenish yellow, almost covered with dark 
red, pleasantly flavoured, soft flesh. Quar- 
renden—a little flat, round, dark-red Devon- 
shire Quarrenden—always a favourite, but 
not a reliable cropper. A cooking variety for 
August is Early Victoria, also known as 


Silene acaulis Elliott's Variety 
A form with salmon-pink flowers, collected at Mt. Cenis 


one of these ways, either from the pips or 
cuttings, and, later, a graft from the required 
variety worked on to that stock. The results 
were, however, not always successful or uni- 
form, neither as to the size of tree nor the age 
at which it would bear fruit. The method 
now adopted is still the same, though stocks 
available have been much improved. 
Through the researches which have been 
made at the Fruit Experimental Station at 
East Malling, Kent, growers can now obtain 
stocks suitable for producing trees of known 
size and fruit-bearing qualities. Stacks of 
Malling Type IX. (Jaune de Metz) will, for 
example, produce a very dwarf early-fruiting 
tree, whilst a very strong stock, Malling Type 
XIII., will develop a large standard tree. For 
fuller information as to the art and practice 
of fruit culture, the leaflets of the Ministry of 
Agriculture should be obtained, or your 
county horticulture instructor consulted. In 
passing, let growers remember that now is 
the time to grease-band the trees against 
caterpillars next spring. 
_Now, what are the best Apples ?. The house- 
wife should know something of the varieties 





Emneth Early—a_ greenish-yellow, conical 
Apple, rather soft flesh, and a heavy cropper. 

For eating in September—Worcester Pear- 
main, a conical-shaped Apple almost entirely 
covered with scarlet, flesh firm, juicy; a very 
regular cropper, and one of the best com- 
mercial dessert Apples grown. James Grieve, 
a medium-sized, yellow Apple, with a few 
broken red stripes, unequalled for growing in 
private gardens. It is a regular and large 
cropper, juicy, and of high flavour. For 
cooking in September—Grenadier, a pale 
green Apple, is the best. 

For eating in October—Charles Ross, a 
large and handsome Apple, striped with red, 
and Rival, a large Apple, salmon-pink, of 
good flavour and quality. For cooking in 
October, Stirling Castle—a medium-sized 
round Apple of compact growth, suitable for 
bush culture, but it requires to be planted on 
rich, light soil. 

For eating in November and December 
there are Blenheim Orange and.  Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, perhaps the two most famous 
dessert Apples in the world. As regards cook- 
ing varieties for November and December, 
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Lord Derby, Lane’s Prince Albert, and New- 
ton Wonder. : 

For use after Christmas, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin for dessert, Bramley’s Seedling, and 
Newton Wonder for cooking, will keep well 
into February and even into March, if stored 
as recommended in the Ministry’s Leaflet on 
Apple storage. For late dessert use, Barnack 
Beauty, Sturmer Pippin, and Lord Hindlip 
are good, and for cooking, Edward VII. and 
Annie Elizabeth. 

Housewives, remember that the best Eng- 
lish Apples are the best that can be got, and 
money spent upon them is well spent. If 
you want a good Apple for eating just now 
ask for a Charles Ross. 


Root pruning 


In a season like the present, when Pears 
and Plums are exceptionally scarce, the trees 
are more than likely to make rather strong 
wood. It would be sheer madness to think 
of interfering with the roots on that account. 
Given a normal season the trees should right 
themselves. Before selecting a specimen for 
root pruning a thorough examination of the 
branches should be made, as by this date, 
when the foliage has fallen, a practical 
man can generally see the number of fruit- 
buds the tree has and decide accordingly. It 
is on very strong land, or on land too heavily 
manured, that rank wood is made to the 
detriment of forming fruiting wood. Here 
then is a case for examination of the roots. 
Stocks, notably the Crab, that the trees are 
worked on are much to blame for this 
luxuriant growth, and to incorporate dung of 
any kind at the time of planting aggravates 
the evil. | Drastic ias this root manipulation 
seems, it is only by this method that trees 
growing on such soil as mentioned can be 
brought into a fruitful state, though it is 
worthy of note that standard trees usually 
worked on the Crab seldom need this atten- 
tion. Probably this can be accounted for by 
' the freedom allowed after once the foundation 
of the tree has been laid. It is usually trees 
that have to be restricted to a given space 
that offend in this way. 

The sooner root pruning is done after the 
middle of November the better, this allowing 
the tree to recover from the check before 
wintry weather sets in. Endeavour to 
catch the soil in a medium state, neither very 
wet nor very dry, and it is good practice to 
introduce a small percentage of fresh soil, 
mortar rubble, and soot when replacing the 
roots, especially so in the case of all stone 
fruits,and that rampant grower the Fig. Do 
not commence operations too near the main 
stem; 23 feet to 3 feet away will be a nice 
distance to open out a trench about 2 feet 
deep, using a fork whenever possible, so as 
not to damage. any fibres, gradually working 
to the base of the main stem, cutting away 
any tap-roots which strike downwards, and 
shortening the roots that are coarse and fibre- 
less. The show of fibre on the roots nearest 
the surface must be the guide whether it is 
wise to go iall around the tree at once or leave 
half of it for next season. As to which direc- 
tion the cut should be made when severing 
these roots, I favour it being made down- 
wards where the soil is inclined to be shallow, 
and on the upper side when the soil is of good 
depth. Large specimens are the better done 
piecemeal—that is, one-half this autumn, the 
remaining half next. Smaller trees not long 
estiablished would be all the better to be taken 
up, the roots trimmed where necessary, and 
replanted. 

The return of the soil to root-pruned trees 
needs to be carefully done, laying out the 
roots evenly, with their points — slightly 
inclining upwards, - treading~ the © soil 
moderately firm as the work proceeds. 
Newly-planted trees may require a good 
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watering to settle the soil among the roots 
should the weather continue very dry. In 
both cases the trees should have a mulch to- 
wards March or April before very hot weather 
sets in, J. M. 


Brown-rot of Apples 


Conditions this year have been very favour- 
able to the spread of brown-rot of Apples. 
The rot causes the dying-back of shoots, and 
in the spring the withering of blossoms. It 
is often put down to damage by frost, but 
this is not the cause. The main source of in- 
fection from this disease is the mummified 
fruit which is allowed to remain on the trees 
all the winter. In the spring these become 
centres of disease from which spores of the 
fungus are blown on to shoots and blossoms 
and give rise to fresh centres of infection. 

The most effective preventive measure <is 
the removal and destruction of all mummified 
fruits; these should be collected and either 
burned or deeply buried. ~In gardens and 
small orchards it is possible to go over the 
trees at intervals during the season and re- 
move all fruit showing the slightest signs of 
brown-rot. _ In large orchards such a course 
is not always practicable, but every effort 
should be made to remove diseased fruit as 
early as possible. In addition, any infected 


spurs, together with canker on the stem, 


should be cut out. This operation is best per- 
formed in summer, when the dead or dying 
spurs.are conspicuous, but it may be carried 
out later provided it is completed before the 
fungus resumes its growth in spring. 

When fruit is to be stored the greatest care 
should be exercised in discarding all fruit 
showing signs of brown-rot, for the disease 
will not only continue to develop in the 
affected Apples but will spread to others. 


Apple Mabbot’s Pearmain 


In Mabbot’s Pearmain we have a hand- 
some, shapely fruit. It is rather below 
medium size, but quite large enough for des- 
sert. A very distinguishing feature of this 
Apple is that the skin is freckled with greyish 
dots. The colour of the skin is golden-yellow 
when mature, the side exposed to the sun 
being, more or less, flushed withred. It is, as 
a rule, at its best during December. I have 
always found it a consistent cropper, and 
though doing well as a standard, it never 
forms a large tree. Aa: Gi 


FERNS. 


Hardy Ferns 


In dark corners or in the shade of trees the 
more vigorous-habited. hardy Ferns will 
thrive admirably, and once fairly established 
will give no further trouble. It is a curious 
fact that many who do not grudge the labour 
and expense necessary for the culture of 
Ferns that demand the shelter of glass make 
little or no attempt to beautify their gardens 
with our native kinds, which are not inferior 
to their exotic relatives in beauty of form and 
nobility of growth. It is quite a mistake to 
suppose that rockwork or an elevated posi- 
tion of any kind is: necessary for the well- 
being of hardy Ferns generally. Some kinds 
of lowly growth, such as Asplenium viride, 
Ceterach officinarum, and the Holly and 
Parsley Ferns, must have good drainage, but 
the robust-habited varieties do not need this 


accommodation, and in a general way do best 


when the roots are not raised much above the 
ordinary ground level. Planting them on 
rockwork or mounds deprives them of the 
moisture they so much need in the growing 
season. One of the very finest Ferns is the 
Royal Fern (Osmunda regalis). Nothing can 
exceed the beauty of this native species when 
it has the conditions that favour its growth, 


We FS 


_ had in 6-inch pots. 


although one is repaid in the end for the in- 


ee 
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It is a grave error to place this, as is often’ 
done, in an elevated position, for it is in its 
native habitats invariably found where the 
roots get a liberal supply of moisture, even” 
when at rest. In damp woods the plants will — 
in due time throw up fronds 6 feet or more 

in height. The exotic species of the Royal 
Ferns are equally hardy and as worthy of — 
being cared for. The Lady Fern is certainly j 





much more worthy of a place in gardens 
than many of its varieties, and which are © 
more curious than beautiful. The same may — 
be said of the Hart’s-tongue, the type, to my 4 
mind, being infinitely much more ornamental — 
than the majority of its varieties, in many of 
which the free, vigorous growth natural to — 
this Fern is in a great measure suppressed. 

There is a richness of verdure in the Hart’s- 
tongue that is particularly attractive, and = 
which few Ferns, hardy or tender, possess in 
such a high degree. The Hart’s-tongue will — 
grow freely in almost any kind of soil, but to” 
see it at its best it should be planted in well- — 
enriched ground. There are several varieties 
of this Fern that are fairly vigorous and not 
difficult to please. The best are probably. 
crispum and angustifolium, but even at their — 
best they are not equal to the typical form, — 
which exhibits greater elegance of growth — 
than any of its numerous varieties can lay 
claim to. Among the Polystichums there 
are some that may be freely used in the 
manner above indicated. .P. aculeatum is a 
noble Fern when fully developed, and the 
crested form of the male Fern is but little less 
vigorous and enduring than the common — 
form. ‘ 
In both large and small gardens there can 
be found room for some of these common but — 
nobleshabited Ferns, which merely require to 
be well planted and left alone, requiring little _ 
or no attention for years together. In the — 
wild garden, by the side of water, and under — 
the shade of trees, these native Ferns should ~ 
be freely used. They give variety and add 
a charm.to any garden, large or small. “? 
FRY Es 













































Osmundas 


Everyone knows and appreciates the stately 
Osmunda regalis—the Royal Fern—but few 
appear to be acquainted with the evergreen 
forms of the Osmunda. One of these is O. — 
palustris, which was at one time rather a 
popular Fern with the market growers. It is” 
best, however, in a small state for this pur- 
pose, and neat, attractive specimens may be 
The tints of the younz 
fronds are very attractive, reminding one of 
those of the delicately-coloured young fronds } 
of Adiantum Farleyense or of A. scutum. 
Spores of O. palustris germinate very freely, 
but the sower must collect his spores while 
they appear to be green and unripe. The fact 
is that the fertile spores are green when they 
are perfectly ripe, and although the prothallia 
begins to move shortly after the spore is sown 
it may be a considerable time before the first 
frond appears. Another very neat evergreen 
form of the Osmunda is O. javanica. This 
variety, unlike O. palustris, is not easily 
raised from spores, or, at least, such has been 
my experience. It is preferable, therefore, to” 
increase the stock by division, which in the 
case of this Fern is a tedious process, 


“evitable waiting. O. gracilis and O. Clay- 
toniana are even less known. The former is” 
not unlike O. palustris, but the fronds are, I 
think, rather broader, and the variety, unlike 
O. palustris, is deciduous. O. Claytoniana is 
an American variety and is a true swamp 
plant. Both thisiand O. gracilis never appear 
to ripen spores in Scotland, whatever they 
may do in their native habitat. Nevertheless, 
both are decided acquisitions and ought to 
find a place in all hardy ferneries. sare 
Mabie Gardens, Dumfries. W. McG, | 
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Southern Counties 


The flower garden 


_ Shorten back the growths of dwarf Roses 
_as their flowering period draws to a close, as 
_a little attention in this way will prevent the 
-bushes being rocked to and fro with high 
winds and also the formation of large holes 
_about their base, which, during spells of bad 
weather become filled with water, to the 
pdetriment of the plants, especially on heavy 
“soils. Where it is customary to carpet the 
beds of Roses with other dwarf plants such 
ae may be pushed forward on_ all 
_ favourable occasions, using such as Heli- 
-chrysums, Evening Primroses, Violas, Veroni- 
tas, such as V. incana and V. rupestris, the 
latter with green leaves and charming blue 
flowers, Linaria pallida, Pinks jn variety, 
dwarf Scabious, Saxifrages, and varieties of 
“the horned Violet (V. cornuta); also the 
charming Greek Viola gracilis and its allies, 
_V.Lady Crisp and V.J.B.Taylor. Plant Wall- 
flowers, Brompton Stocks, Forget-me-nots, 
_ Aubrietias, and Arabis (single and double) in 
quantity. Put out Alpine plants to make 
~good any vacancies which may have arisen 
during the year, and form fresh plantations of 
'Daphnes, AZthionemas, Campanulas, dwarf 
_Geraniums, and Gentians, watching these 
‘carefully until they become thoroughly estab- 
lished. The present is a good time for the 
erection of low retaining walls, which may be 
filled with charming dwarf plants as the work 
proceeds. The following. are eminently 
“suitable for this work and = should be 
planted to form groups: Arenaria montana, 
“Lithospermum prostratum, and its sky-blue 
variety, Geranium lancastriense, Convolvu- 
‘lus mauritanicus, Zauschneria californica, 
.Plumbago Larpente, Helianthemum Tuber- 
varia, Sedum Ewersi, and some of the trailing 
Toad Flaxes (Linaria). : 


‘Herbaceous borders 


_ After removing the decaying foliage from 
‘the plants as they cease to be effective, a 
Start may then be made with any rearrange- 
«ment of the borders decided on earlier in the 
“year, as many plants in this section must of 
‘necessity be curtailed from time to time 
otherwise there will be serious encroachment 
-upon their less voracious neighbours. 


3 
Kitchen garden 


- Potatoes will all be stored by now and 
“must be closely examined from time to time 
“owing to the presence of disease among the 
‘tubers this year. In looking them over 
advantage should be taken of selecting the 
‘desired seed tubers for the coming year, 
placing the latter on trays away from those 
intended for consumption. The earthing-up 
‘of Celery demands frequent attention but 
“must be attended to so long as growth con- 
-tinues, and although quite safe in the open 
“until Christmas it is advisable to place a 
little protective material, such as leaves or 
“straw, between the roots of Turnip-rooted 
Celery, and for use during very wet weather 
i few roots should be placed in a cool store. 
ere it is customary to force Asparagus a 
“start must be made with the preparation of 
ot-beds for this purpose, although few 
“structures can surpass the heated pit, as the 
“making up of hot-beds absorbs much time 
-and material. Having prepared the position 
whether in pit or hot-bed—place a layer of 

















| 3 inches deep over the surface. The roots 
ay then be lifted and stood on the soil quite 
close together and the crowns~ should be 
overed with about the same quantity of fine 
oil. : E. MarkHaM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Midland Counties 


Pot Vines 


Those who intend to start their pot Vines 
at an early date should give due attention to 
pee and top-dressing as may be necessary. 

se thoroughly clean pots and afford ample 
drainage. A suitable compost consists mainly 
of good turfy loam roughly broken, with the 
addition of a good sprinkling of mortar- 
rubble and a little bone-meal and wood-ash. 
Pot firmly and take care to leave ample room 
for watering and mulching. Ensure that 
the Vines are free from pests and give 
a good washing with Gishurst compound. 
Thoroughly cleanse the house required for 
this purpose and attend to the preparation of 
material for the plunging beds. 


Fruit garden 

Continuous wet weather has hampered 
work on the land, especially the planting of 
fruit trees. Advantage should, however, be 
taken to push on with such work during 
favourable opportunities. | Young stocks of 
Gooseberries and Currants which require 
transplanting should also be attended to. 
Ensure that all fruit trees are clearly labelled. 
A rough plan showing the position of dif- 
ferent varieties is worth the trouble in the 
event of labels being lost. 


Lilium longiflorum 

Bulbs of this should be potted as they come 
to hand. Pots 5 inches to 6 inches in 
diameter are the most useful for these, one 
bulb being placed in each pot. Use a com- 
post of two-thirds good fibrous loam and one- 
third leaf-soil with a sprinkling of- sand. 
Cover the bulbs with about 1 inch of soil and 
leave ample space for watering, and if pos- 
sible for a little top-dressing. When potting 
they should be placed in a cold frame and 
watered sparingly until growth appears above 
the soil. Afford free ventilation during 
favourable weather and protect them from 
frost. Successional batches may then be 
placed ina warm greenhouse according to the 
requirements of the establishment. A watch- 
ful eye should be kept for the appearance of 
green-fly, a pest often very troublesome 
among these. 


Flower garden 

Arrears of bulb planting should be pushed 
on and completed as soon as possible. Ona 
light, dry soil there should be no danger in 
planting Ranunculus at this season, especially 
those of the Turkish section. It is not advis- 
able, however, to plant the less hardy kinds 
until February. To obtain the best results the 
ground should be liberally dressed with 
decayed manure some time previous to plant- 
ing. Plant the roots about 2 inches deep and 
6 inches apart, covering them with fine soil. 
Gladioli should now be lifted from beds and 
borders, labelled, and hung in an airy place to 
dry. Remove the foliage with a sharp knife 
at a later date and when ready they may be 
stored in boxes on a dry shelf. 


Kitchen garden 

Attention should now be turned to the 
frame yard. Old hot-bed material which has 
not yet been removed must be cleared to make 
room for a fresh supply of leaves and manure. 
Provided the old material contatns plenty of 
Oak or Beech leaves a good supply of it may 


_well be stacked for potting purposes as well 


as for use in the soil required for early veget- 
ables in frames. The surplus may well be 
used up in shrubberies or on heavy land with 
good effect. Mats and material for covering, 
such as Bracken or litter, should now be 
placed ready for use in the event of sharp 
frost. A. J. Pope. 
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Scotland 
Camellias 


It is pleasing to see, by notes in GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED, that these old favourites are 
again being inquired for, and those who have 
plants of Camellias, either in pots or growing 
in borders, ought to cherish them. They are 
not difficult to manage, and if kept free of 
scale their glossy green foliage and their 
characteristic blooms are, in their season, 
very attractive. Camellias thrive best when 
grown quite coolly—as a matter of fact they 
are almost hardy. When in good health the 
plants set their buds very freely, and at this 
time it is a good plan to thin the buds rather 
drastically. A little feeding will be appre- 
ciated by the plants and this may take the 
form of weak liquid manure or soot-water. 


Late Grapes 

When the bunches in the latest vinery are 
quite ripe they will keep well when cut if a 
sufficient length of the stem be placed in 
water. Ordinary wine bottles, well washed, 
and filled with rain-water to which is added a 
very small: proportion of salt, are quite as 
good as more pretentious receptacles. A 
nodule of charcoal in each bottle is also bene- 
ficial. The bottles may be slung from the top 
shelf of the fruit-room, which ought to be 
heated during frosty. weather. Bad berries, 
after bottling is done, ought to be cut out as 
soon as they are observed. 


Strawberries in pots 

Plants intended for forcing will now be 
better if they are plunged to the rim of the 
pots in ashes. ~The Strawberry is a hardy 
plant and it will be found that it forces more 
satisfactorily when it has been well exposed 
to the rigours of the weather. In the event of 
very heavy and prolonged rains it is an 
advantage if the plants can be protected by a 
few old sashes or by strips of corrugated iron 
while the rain persists. 


Planting 

The weather, meantime, is highly favour- 
able for planting and this work ought to be 
pushed on. Early planting, when it can be 
done, is always advisable, and the plants get 
at least an opportunity of becoming estab- 
lished while the soil is comparatively warm. 


Spring bedding 

This work ought shortly to be concluded, 
and such-things as Wallflowers, Forget-me- 
nots, Cheiranthus, Arabis, Polyanthi, and 
buibs should be got out as quickly as pos- 
sible. Wallflowers, etc., should be firmly 
planted. It is, I think, a mistake to plant 
immediately after the quarters have been dug. 
Loose soil means loose growth, and loose 
growth means losses during winter; so it is 
better to allow the soil to become consolidated 
before planting is done. 


Kitchen garden 

Those who must furnish early dishes of 
Seakale and of Rhubarb will do well to hasten 
the ripening process by lifting the selected 
roots and exposing them to the weather for a 
time. By doing so the roots are more quickly 
moved when introduced into heat. It is quite 
possible to provide Asparagus for the Christ- 
mas dinner, but good four-year-old crowns 
which ‘have not previously been subjected to 
forcing are indispensable. More earthing-up 
can be done among the Celery in suitable 
weather. All root crops ought now, .or 
shortly, to be in store. Potato sets for early 
work in pots must be placed on end in boxes 
and given a position in a cool greenhouse. 
Meantime the necessary soil ou~ht to be pre- 
pared and got under cover so that it will be 
at hand, and in a suitable state, when re- 
quired. W. McG. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 

Keeping Gloxinias 

(Gloxinia). — After the. flowers are over 
gradually diminish the supply of water till 
the plants die down and become totally dor- 
mant, when they should be kept quite dry. 
As the’ leaves commence to turn yellow pre- 
vious to dying down, do not stand them under 
the stage, as is so often done, but give them 
all the ‘light and air possible. at that period. 
During the winter they may be either allowed 
to remain in the pots they have grown in or 
be turned out, shaken clear of soil, and laid in 
a box of dry sand or soil. When grown in 
quantity this latter method is the one usually 
followed, as space is greatly economised 
thereby. The structure they are kept in 
during the winter should not fall below 45 
degs. at any time. Do not place too near 
the hot-water pipes, and if the soil gets very 
dry it may be damped. At the end of Feb- 
ruary or early part of March the tubers must 
be potted, but be careful not to over-water 
before they start into growth. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 
The Snowberry (Symphoricarpus) 

(SeAx, Gr avesend).—So far as we know the 
berries are not poisonous to children, though 
we have never heard of anyone eating them: 
The genus is allied to Lonicera (Honey- 
suckle) and the masses of white fruits are 
readily devoured by birds. 


Cutting down Lavender 

(Walter L. Irvine).—It would be well to 
leave the cutting down till next March. 
After you have cut the plant down mulch it 
well with rotten manure and water freely if 
the weather is at all dry. The plant will no 
doubt start from the bottom and become 
quite thick and strong. You may treat the 
Lavender edging in the same way, but as the 
plants are strong and vigorous it would be 
advisable to cut away only the shoots that 
are encroaching on the Roses. 


Hydrangeas not flowering 

(W. P. P.).—It is very probable that the 
moving was the cause of failure, coupled 
with inattention as to watering. You should 
thin out all the thin and small wood so as to 
encourage the formation of strong growth, 
which, if well ripened, will no doubt flower 
in the coming year. Tn the coming spring 
you ought to water them freely with an occa- 
sional dose of liquid manure and a heavy 
mulch of rotten manure. The great thing is 
to get strong wood, which, if well ripened, 
will bear flowers freely. 


Hardy Azaleas 

(E. S. K.).—These are of free growth in 
almost any soils except those with lime in 
them. On many loamy soils free from lime 
the plants do perfectly well, although per- 
haps never so much at home as on a sandy 
peat. Given a peaty or limeless soil the diffi- 
culty is to prevent them growing so quickly 
as to smother one another. They are all too 
often planted so closely that after a few years 
of rapid growth such plantations fail to show 
their beauty. We know the district from 
which you write and you should have no diffi- 


culty in growing the hardy Azaleas.. Any 
nurseryinan who specialises in trees and 
shrubs should be able to supply plants. There 


is no need to trouble about named varieties 
as seedlings of the present day are very fine. 


FRUIT 
Grape Madresfield Court cracking 


I have to-day carried out an examination 
of a Vine planted outside. The border has 
as drainage about 18 inches thiek of brick- 
bats. The reason for examination was 
cracking of berries on colouring and 


_ approaching ripeness. 


Shanking was only 
noticed very slightly on one bunch at the ex- 
treme length of the Vine. The Vine fruited 
extra well, a bunch showing on every shoot. 
The variety is, I feel sure, Madresfield Court, 
as it has a slight musky flavour and ripened 
with Buckland Sweetwater. On account of 
the splitting of the berries the produce had 
to be quickly consumed. Fire- heat was given 
from flowering time up to the present. What 
I want to know is this: Does this particular 
Vine have a tendency to root downwards? 
The main root had persistently zig-zagged 


‘through the brick-bats in a most determined 


manner into the subsoil, which is strong 
loam resting on gravel inclined to be moist. 
The roots were mostly in the brick-bats and 
the rooting diameter across was approxi- 
mately 3 feet. The roots which I got down 
to to cut off, and bring into a horizontal 
position, were very tough and hard and had 
few fibrous roots. I> only lifted half, as I 
was under the impression that this Vine 
would be likely to resent root disturbance. 
The other part I intended to look to in a 
year’s time. Rooting in the brick-bats ap- 
parently suited this Vine, as the wood at 
pruning time was very hard. Would it be 
quite correct to lift these roots in the manner 
I have done, as other Vines (Black Ham- 
burgh, .for instance) succeed better and give 
better crops when the roots are about 1 foot 
or g inches below the surface? The Vine 
had been planted from 12 years to 15 years 
and had apparently not been examined since 
planting. Can you please name this variety 
of Craps, which is quite healthy and fruits 


well? The berries are smaller than those of 
Black Hamburgh, Trentham Black, Gros 
Maroc, and Alicante, ‘which are grown in 


the same house with Buckland Sweetwater. 
RUSTICUS. 


[The name of the Grape in question is 
Madresfield Court Black Muscat, a valuable 
early or second-early variety, which succeeds 
well grown with Black Hamburgh, Foster’s 
Seedling, Buckland Sweetwater, ete. Its 
only fault is that if a too humid ‘atmosphere 
is maintained and water supplied to the roots 
when the colouring stage is reached, and 
while colouring is progressing, the berries 
become charged to repletion with juice and 
the skins split. The way to avoid this defect 
is to curtail as much as possible the daily 
damping of floors, etc., to ventilate as freely 
as weather conditions will allow, both at the 
top and front of the vinery, to keep a chink 
of air on throughout the night both at top 
and front, and on bright mornings to omit 
damping down so that. there shall be no risk 
of moisture condensing on the berries. Allow 
sublateral growths to extend more than is 
usual and this will in a measure help to draw 
off some of the surplus sap. As to root treat- 
ment, endeavour to afford the final watering 
to inside borders just before the berries com- 
mence colouring. This should carry them 
over until colouring is complete. ~ If much 
moisture arises from the border cover it for 
the time being with mats.- In regard to out- 
side borders, especially in a season like the 
present one, the border should be covered 
with shutters or something which will throw 
off rain as soon as the berries have finished 


“stoning and enter the final swelling stage. 


By the adoption of these precautions splitting 
of the berries should be averted. Splitting 
may also in your case be partly due to the 
roots having gone down into the subsoil. 
This: also is the cause of shanking. The 
remedy is to lift and lay out the roots afresh 
in a nearly horizontal position within a rea- 
sonable depth or distance of the surface at 
the end of the season, or just before the shed- 
ding of the leaves. We have never ex- 
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--When Vine roots do so it is generally an in- 
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perienced any predilection on the part of the 
roots of the variety under consideration to— 
send down roots in the manner described.- 


dication that at some time they have been 
induced to descend in search of moisture as 
a result of the upper portion having become 
so dry that the roots were unable to satisfy. 
their needs in this respect. Once this occurs 
the roots will continue to work downwards, 

and, as stated before, nothing but lifting will 
remedy matters. You therefore took the 
right course by lifting part of the roots, and 
we advise the lifting of the remainder as soon” 
as possible. The border is evidently well 
drained, but brick-bats will not deter the 
roots from going down into the subsoil. 
Nothing but a concrete floor or base to the 
border will do so, and this should always be 
provided when soils like yours have to be con 
tended with. } 


MISCELLANEOUS __ ; 


Liming soil 

(D. J. Macpherson).—When liming ground 
on an extensive scale it is usual to allow 
1 bushel per square rod (30% square yards). 
The lime is placed in a heap, then covered 
with soil, and after it has become slaked, or 
reduced to a fine powder, it is evenly spread 
over the surface of the area it is intended for, 
wh: ch roughly works out at the rate of about _ 

2 Ib. per square yard. What we would ‘sug> 
gest in your case is to purchase 1 bushel of 
lime and place it in an open shed, and as” 
soon as it has become air slaked ‘to apply 
the prescribed quantity to the 25 square 

yards, or 123 Ibs. in all. The residue you 
eRe keep under cover and use as required 
for any other purpose, such as when slugs” 
are troublesome, and so on. si 
Testacella : 

(Fontmell).—The slug you send belongs to 
a group of slugs known as Testacella, which | 
are worm killers. These may be recognised 


mecha 


by the small shell being external, as may be 
seen in the specimen you send. They hunt 
and destroy earth worms and grubs in the- 
soil and may be said to be beneficial. ‘ 
SHORT REPLIES ‘ 
John S.. Gaskell.—Please send a bigger 
piece. Are there any signs of canker on th 
tree? It looks as if canker were present cil 
some part of the tree. 9 
A. Shadgett.—You may cut up the Marro ; 
now and remove the seeds and dry them. 


Geen Bitacleed by silver tent: If you could 
clear out all the old soil and put fresh in its) 
place then there would be no danger. We 
should not hesitate to remove the old trees, 
as sooner or later they will fall a prey to the 
disease. (2) Good midseason Peaches are 
Crimson Galande, Grosse Mignonne, Roy 
George, Noblesse, Princess of Wales, and 
Barrington. 4 


NAMES OF PLANTS 

Flowering shrub to name.—I_ should 
very much obliged if you would kindly nam 
the enclosed flowering shrub. It is growing 
here in a shady position in the rock garde 
It is about 4 feet and seems to be now com- 
mencing ‘to flower.—T. A., Abergavenny : 
[This is Abelia chinensis, generally known in 
gardens | as. A. rupestris. ‘See re Note 
Week ” this issue. ] ‘ 
W. R. H., Arundel.—Cotoneaster frigida, 


: NAMES OF FRUIT . 
E. H.—Apples: 1, Blenheim; 2, Lady 

Henniker. Pear :-Marie Louise d’Uccle. — 
Burly.—1, Catshead; 2, 3, and 4, plea 


send when ripe. 

S. W.—Impossible to name from such 
specimens as you send us. The tree i 
erieeuy not worth troubling about, and we 
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YJ ISITORS to the fortnightly meetings are 
_Y always in search of novelties, and on this 
_.¥ occasion there were many to oecupy their 
“attention, On entering the hall one of the 
first things to invite inspection was a shrub 
literally smothered in small bright violet 
fruits. This shrub was named Callicarpa 
-Giraldiana, and later in the day we learnt 
‘that it had gained the high award of First- 
‘class Certificate. It was shown among a 
“particularly well-berried collection of Hollies 
by Messrs. John Waterer, Sons, and Crisp, 
of Bagshot. Other fruiting plants came in 
for awards, and it is curious to note that 
‘some of them thad blue, purple, or violet 
fruits, a colour that strikes a new note 
among the ornamental fruits of autumn. 

~ An Award of Merit was granted to 
‘Billardiera longiflora, a climbing shrub with 
deep violet-coloured fruits larger than those 
‘of the Snowberry. It was shown by Col. 
Stephenson Clarke, C.'B., Borde Hill, Cuck- 
field, Sussex. 

_ From the same ‘famous garden came 
‘Dianella Tasmanica, which gained an Award 
of Merit. The fruits of this plant are blue- 
























while ithe foliage resembles 
Gladwyn, Iris foetidissima. 

_ The collection of rare and beautiful Ferns 
‘shown by Mr. W. B. Cranfield, Enfield 
Chase, was the source of great interest. It 
is, indeed, a long time since we saw so fine a 
collection of Ferns. The many forms of Poly- 
-stichums and Scolopendriums (the latter, we 
understand, are now termed Phyllitis) were 
“worthy of special mention. It is interesting 
to note that all of the Ferns shown were of 
‘British origin. The Ferns were beautifully 
‘grown and had been brought to their state of 
‘perfection without heat or artificial shading. 
They were, in fact, all lifted from the open. 

_ A gold medal collection of Potatoes, shown 
by Messrs. Dobbie and Co., Edinburgh, was, 
‘considering the season, in the nature of a 
‘welcome surprise. There were 35 varieties, 


that of the 































novelties were Di-Vernon, Katie “Glover, 
“Catriona, and Rhoderick Dhu. The pink 
‘variety, Mr. Bresee, about which Mr. W. 
Cuthbertson thas something interesting to say 
in the correspondence pages of this issue, 
Wwas also there—it was, in fact, one of the 
‘very best-looking varieties of all. So much 
for its exhibition qualities. 

In the afternoon Mr. David Cuthbertson 
‘gave a most important and instructive lecture 
on Potato diseases. We were particularly 
interested in his remarks on degeneration or 
‘reversion of Potatoes and the importance of 
‘securing seed Potatoes from a reliable source 
‘where reverted stocks are eliminated. 

is Chrysanthemums and greenhouse flowers 
‘and plants, shrubs, fruit, and vegetables in 
almost equal proportions made up an inter- 
ae and nicely-balanced show. As might 
apidly thinning down, and on this occasion 
‘considerable table space was devoted to ex- 
hibits of floral paintings. 

A magnificent group of Chrysanthemums, 
rranged by Mr. H. J. Jones, of Lewisham, 
ind filling almost the entire breadth of the 
all, was one of the finest features of the 
exhibition, and showed us the Queen of 
utumn flowers at her best. Enormous blooms 
of all the leading varieties were shown to 
erfection, the large -blooms being inter- 
Spersed with flowers of the single varieties 
With charming effect. Particularly taking 
‘Was a group of the large yellow Wm. Rigby, 
‘shown with blooms of the single crimson 
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purple borne on stiff stems about 2 feet high, — 


vand every sample was perfect. Among the | 


expected at this season, the exhibits are — 
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oyal Horticultural Society's Show, November 4th 


A new colour in autumn fruits 


Sandown Radiance. Of the large Japanese 
varieties, Mrs. G. Drabble, white; Majestic, 
a pale bronze; Mrs. G. Monro, very deep 
crimson; and Mona Davis, a lovely shade of 
mauve, stood out conspicuously in this splen- 
did exhibit. 

Chrysanthemums were also well shown by 
Messrs. K. Luxford and Co., Harlow, whe 
brought a fine collection of single varieties, 
and by ‘Messrs. Godfrey and Son, Exmouth, 
whose exhibit included a large number of 
seedlings raised by the firm. 

Golden Marvel, an outdoor variety of a 
bright bronzy-buff colour, shown by Mr. F. G. 
Wood, of Ashtead, also made a bright splash 
of colour. 

We hardly expected to find summer Roses 


-in November, but the Rev. J. H. Pemberton 


was there, as usual, with a nice group of 
many varieties, the blooms ‘being not far short 
of summer standard. « Outdoor herbaceous 
flowers were also shown in astonishing pro- 
fusion for November. It was quite a refresh- 
ing change to see the really fine group of 
stove and greenhouse plants shown by 
Messrs. Russells, of Richmond. Crotons, 
Draczenas, Pitcher plants, and a host of other 
good things were there to show us that many 
of our old favourites,are still in existence. A 
brilliant group of the warm-coloured winter- 
flowering ‘hybrid Begonias shown by Mrs. 
Soper \Whitburn was quite reminiscent of 
Veitchian days, and we were very pleased to 
see these lovely plants again, which were be- 
coming so popular in pre-war days. The 
salmon-coloured variety, Optima, was par- 
ticularly charming. The usual Carnations, 
which never fail to put in an appearance, and 
a few good exhibits of Violets were’ other 
items of interest in the floral section. 

A gold medal was awarded to Sir Charles 
Nall-Cain, Brocket Hall, Hatfield (gardener, 
Mr. Pateman), for a magnificent collection 
of fruit. . Mr. Pateman is a most accom- 
plished fruit-grower—it was surprising, even 
to experienced hands, to see such fine Apples 
and Pears from trees that had been moved to 
a new garden within the last 18 months. 


Cut flowers for market 


Messrs. Ernest Benn announce for publica- 
tion a new volume in their two-and-sixpenny 
““ Commercial -Growers’ Series’? on ‘‘ Cut 
Flowers for Market,’’ by F. J. Fletcher. This 
well-known practical grower here deals with 
the cultivation of annuals, biennials, her- 
baceous plants, Roses, Carnations and Pinks, 
Chrysanthemums, glass-house flowers, bulbs, 
and Asparagus, and devotes a special chapter 
to the forcing of flowers. The book is in- 
tended, like the earlier volumes_in the series, 
definitely for the commercial grower, and con- 
tains many of those practical hints which 
make the difference between large and small 
profits, 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


W. Smith and Son, Ltd., Aberdeen.—List 
of nursery stock, including forest-trees, fruit- 
trees, Roses, and ornamental shrubs. 

John Matlock, The Rose Nurseries, 
Headington, Oxford.—Catalogue of gold 
nrvedal Roses. 

Gavin Jones and’ Ingwersen,- Baldock 


Road, Letchworth Garden City.—List of 


alpine and. hardy plants, 1924; seed list, 1924. 
P. Van Deursen, Sassenheim, Holland.— 
List of Gladioli. 
Wm. Power and Co., Waterford.:—List of 
trees and shrubs. 
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The Rose— 
the most 
beautiful flower 


in all the world, with the delicate 
softness and symmetry of its 
petals, its gorgeous hues and 
tones—creates an atmosphere of 
delightful rest and seclusion in 
any garden. 


The King’s Acre Nurseries— 
famous since 1785 for the 
stamina and vigour of its roses 
—have hardy and reliable 


STANDARDS, 
BUSHES, and 
RAMBLERS 


ina wonderful, almost endless, 
variety, which they are offering 
at prices considered by experts 
and amateurs to be beyond 
competition. 


THE 


King’s Acre Nurseries, Ltd., 


HEREFORD. 


Alphabetically arranged Catalogue 
with Special Value in Collections 
—FREE 


Ral sluslusiualua|malnaima[nainalealea.a|ca|us|e 


We Specialise in 


FOREST TREES, ORNAMENTAL TREES 
& SHRUBS, CONIFERS, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, &c. 


The hardiest in Britain 
Tell us your needs and we will quote 


HERD BROS. NURSERIES, PENRITH 


“ALLWOODII 


Established 1785, 
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The Popular Hardy Plant 


Can be grown in any garden 
or window box, and with 
generous cultivation flowers 
nh abundantly from 
Spring to Winter, 


Carriage & Packing 
Paid Collections, 








6 Plants, in variety, 
6/6 
12 Plants, in yariety, 
12/- 
25 Plants, in variety, 
22/6 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


Carriage and Packing paid Collections, 


6 distinct varieties .. ., Q/a 
50 ” ” ee es 17/- 
ov ” ” .- 60/- 


Autumn planting is reco 
and all stocks guaranteed hava, 


Allwood’s Carnation Perfume 


in 1/6, 3/6, 5/*, 8/=, 10/*, and 15/- b 
post free, or from Leading Choe 


VA 


Catalogue of all Carnations for Garden and Greenhouse 
post free on request to— 


The Largest 
Raisers and 
Growers of 
Carnations in 
the World. 


(Dept. 1, HAYWARDS HEATH, SUSSEX 
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Bournemouth Horticultural Society 








AUTUMN SHOW, 1924 
Wednesday & Thursday, Nov. 12 & 13 
AT ©THE TOWN HALL, BOURNEMOUTH. 

Eight Challenge Cups and Valuable Prizes 


Schedule and particulars from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. E.5. 
ROSEVEAR, Shaftesbury Chambers, Bournemouth. 





FLOWER SHOW SCHEDULES 


Officials, Exhibitors, and Judges of Horticultural Shows are 
worried annually by the difficulties which absolutely clear 
and correct wording of classes, rules, and regulations involve, 
and the misunderstandings which arise from obscurity cause 
unpleasantness and heartburning. I shall be glad to revise 
schedules to bring them in accordance with the R.H.S. 
Rules for Judging. Moderate fees on application. 


HORACE J. WRIGHT, F.R.HS., 
The Street, Woolpit, Bury St. Edmunds 


HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Mention Paper. 
as to 








Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examine 
soundness and quality before dispatch. 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.C. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


HOP MANURE 


An excellent and cleanly fertiliser for town and suburban 
garden made from Brewers Spent Hops at 
BURTON-ON-TRENT. 
There is nothing better! Tryit! Large bag 7/6 delivered. 
Also PURE UNEXTRACTED DRIED YEAST for 
Poultry Keepers. Price 22/- per cwt. delivered. 


THE ENGLISH GRAINS CO. LTD. 
Derby Road, Burton-on-Trent 





Greenhouses from 
£7° 12 6 


Frames from £1 12 6 Heating Apparatus front £4176 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C, 2. 
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IN ENORMOUS DEMAND | 
Three New Practical Handbooks 


for COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE | 


By THE LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ FRUIT-GROWER” 


COMMERCIAL STRAWBERRY GROWING 


PRESIDENT OF THE MARCH AND DISTRICT FRUITGROWERS’ AND NURSERYMEN'S ASSOCIATION. 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE | 


By THE LEA VALLEY CORRESPONDENT of the “ FRUIT-GROWER” 


“We commend this book to all interested in the subject..—NORTH BRITISH AGRICULTURIST. 
“The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date 
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Large Coke is wasted in 
small boilers 









Halve your coke bill by 


using a 
“ SENTRY : 
COKE CRUSHER” % ‘7 


which will break 35 lbs. of coke to 
the proper size for greenhouse or 
domestic boilers.in fifteen minutes. 
Price 25/=, delivered free, from 
your Ironmonger or from 


WOOD, RUSSELL & Co. 
34, Oxford Street, 
LONDON, W.1 


Please obtain from Your Seedsman cr Nurseryman 
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R.A.A 





Shad Thames, London, S.E. 1 


Beware of Imitations. 


Paying Points 
il about 

« >“STOURBRIDGE 
=== Greenhouse Boilers. 









’ Internal flame 
plate increasing 
heating efficiency 





Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 


| =W.Wo opi? Stourbridge 
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By J. B. MORTON, F.R.HLS. 


—JOURNAL OF THE MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE. 


Each Volume Demy 8vo. 


ERNEST BENN LTD., 8, Bouverie St.. E.C.4 | 


Price 2/6 net each. (Postage 2d. extra or 4d. for three.) 


a most useful little book.” | 


November 8, 1924 







CLASSHOUSES 


Made 
In 
six 
complete 
sections 
ready 
~ for 
erection RB , 


Soundly constructed in sections of red deal; they are readily 
erected without skilled help; 21-oz. glass cut to suit each 
opening. 


GARDEN FRAMES from 52/6 


PORTABLE 
BUILDINGS 4 


Tenant’s Fixture 3 
Made of well-sea- & 
soned, planed, ton 
gued, and grooved 
red deal. Hasily = 

erected. 


Splendid Bargains. 







Carriage Pald 


Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
af every description, post free. 


Established in Radstock 32 Years 


W.& A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock, Somerset | | 
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MADE OF RED POTTERY, 23 in. x 13 in. and 1% in. x tin, 
42in., 2/-; 7in., 1/7; Gin, 1/4 per doz. WATERPROOF, 
INK, 9d and 73d. per Bottle. CROW QUILLS, 2d. each. | 
E. TORKINGTON, D.2, MAIDENHEAD 
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N this issue special attention is devoted to 
Orchids and their cultivation. No other 
flower is so much associated in the public 
“mind with the perils of the collector and the 
“untold value of his spoils. Much of this is 
| romance, not that we depreciate the work 
accomplished by collectors; on the contrary, 
we raise our hats to the fearless and intrepid 
collectors who have risked everything in 
their expeditions in search of new and rare 
Orchids. The bare fact, however, remains 
hat the search for wild Orchids has been so 


worked himself out of a 
_ job. : 
is Those who enjoy a good 
| story of plant - hunting 
“should read, if they have 
“not already done so, 
“Travels and Adventures 
| of an Orchid Hunter,” by 
‘Albert Millican, This is 
“not a new book. It was 
Ppublished in 1891 by 
| Cassell and Co., Ltd., and 
‘it gives an account of 
“eanoe and camp life in 
| Colombia while collecting 
Orchids in the Northern 
Andes. It is a narrative 
of things seen and ex- 
| perienced while travelling 
| with natives through the 
forest, sharing with them 
| the hospitality of the way- 
| side hut or the forest 
shelter and camp fire, 
| with illustrations from 
photographs of plant pic- 
“tures in the forest, in- 
“cluding Cattleya 
{ Mendelii and Odonto- 
ossum  crispum, both 
rowing on the trunks of 
in their native 
habitat. 
On this page we illustrate a group of 
Cypripedium insigne Sander, a well-known 
yellow-flowering form that has now become 
Jairly plentiful. The history of this variety 
‘was recorded in our issue for January 26th, 
1924, and it affords an interesting example of 
the luck and sporting interest that attended 
the purchase of plants in the days when large 
importations of Orchids were made. This 
plant was received by Messrs. Sander, of St. 
Albans with a large consignment of Cypri- 
‘pedium insigne. One plant only was noticed 
having a flower-stem of a distinctive yellow 
colour. The plant was divided into four 
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thorough that the collector appears to have ~ 
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pieces, one of which was sold to Mr. Norman 
Cookson for £4,240! 
Times have changed and the Orchid 


hids 


receives an award; far from it, for the stan- 
dard of the First-class Certificate set by the 
Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural 


grower of to-day relies more upon the skill Society is very high indeed. 


of the hybridist and the raising of new seed- So great 


lings for his novelties than he does on im- 
portations from abroad. 


Great progress in raising new Orchids 

If we look through the awards made by 
the Royal Horticultural Society in recent 
years we should probably find that more 
First-class Certificates have been awarded to 





Cypripedium insigne Sandere in Mr. E. R. Ashton’s collection at 
by Tunbridge Wells — 


Orchids than to all other plants put together. 


the progress of artificial 
hybridisation among Orchids that varieties 
are being shown to-day that were almost un- 
dreamt of a few vears ago. Even the expert 
is astounded af the novelties with which he 
is confronted at the fortnightly meetings at 
Vincent Square. 

As examples of new hybrids of outstanding 
merit let us turn to the-two novelties illus- 


trated on pages 7or and 
703. In one instance we 
have the gorgeous Leaelio- 
Cattleya Lustrissima 
Westonbirt Variety of 
gigantic proportions and 
wonderfully rich colour- 
ing, and —-the- other 
example is that of an 
Odontoglossum of abso- 
lutely new colouring, un- 
like anything we have 
seen hitherto. 

These novelties are 
priceless. It does not 
follow, however, that the 
cultivation of Orchids is 
restricted to those who 
are blessed with an 
abundance of this world’s 
wealth. As most of* our 
readers know, it is a mis- 
take ‘to suppose that 
Orchid-growing is a very 
expensive luxury, Orchids 
may be grown for en- 
joyment with as _ little 
expense as Roses, Carna- 
tions, Chrysanthemums, 
or any other flower under 
glass. 

In the advertisement 
columns of this issue mav 


be found the names of Orchid firms of 


This is largely due to the remarkable pro- great repute who are ready to supply not only 


gress that has been made in hybridisation 


rare and costly Orchids, but also varieties of 


and the even greater advancement in the great beauty and interest within the means of 


Orchids 


successful rearing of seedlings. 


hybridise more readily than any other flowers. 


‘It is not ual f hybrid ‘to be raised i 
cite ton eatdee Fe Nesarooeniae. toute NOTES OF THE WEEK 


or more distinct genera. Matrimonial en- 
tanglements such as those could only apply 
to the aristocrats of the floral world. Even 


all readers. 


HERBERT COWLEY. 


Gardeners’ Benefit Society 
Mr. Lionel de Rothschild provided a first- 


bi-generic jhybrids are the exception with class sensation at the annual dinner of the 


plants under cultivation other than Orchids. 


United Horticultural Benefit and Provident 


Now, it does not follow that every new Orchid Society by declaring that gardeners were a 
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bloodthirsty race. He proceeded to explain 
that no one killed so many animals in the 
course of the vear as the gardener. He con- 
gratulated the Society on the good work it is 
doing, and expressed the hope that its mem- 
bership would increase. This Society, which 


is approved by the National Health In: 
surance Commission, is in a sound and 
flourishing condition. It is a sick benefit 


society which commends itself to the notice 
of every gardener in the country. Full par- 
ticulars may be obtained from the Secretary, 
Mr. A. C. Hill, 35, Alexandra Road, West 
Kensington Park, W. 14. 


Sinofranchetia chinensis 

This interesting climber is now fruiting. 
It is closely allied to  Holbeellia and 
Stauntonia, but, unlike them, quite hardy 
here (Sussex), growing at the foot of a large 
but quite exposed wall. It is of rampant but 
ornamental growth and really needs an old 
tree to support its graceful growths, which, 
like the distinct leaves,- are coated with a 
glaucous bloom. — The flowers are incon- 
spicuous, but the fruits, which are borne on 
pendent racemes 8 inches to 1 foot in length, 
and about the size of a Grape, are of a lovely 
soft blue cotour and appear in threes at 
intervals on the drooping raceme. This dis- 
tinct and interesting climber is rarely met 
with, although well worth a place where 
ornamental plants of this kind are valued, its 
white stems being quite noticeable through- 
out the winter. ee 


Rosa Fargesi 

Brilliantly effective in early autumn are 
the bushes of this Rose, their graceful arch- 
ing growths laden with handsome, large red 
fruits, which, during spells of sunshine, light 
up with such intensity as to render them con- 
spicuously beautiful. Apart from their un- 
usual attraction in the garden, cut sprays 
are invaluable for indoor decoration. 

BE. M. 


Polygonum baldschuanicum 

It is now rather more than a quarter of a 
century since this fine climbing form of the 
Knotweed began to attract attention. I think 
it was in 1899 or 1g00 that I received a small 
plant as a great novelty when it was com- 
paratively unknown. This plant grew 
luxuriantly and in a few years became, in- 
deed, rather obtrusive, being suited alike by 
the climate of the southern seaboard district 
in which I then lived and by the kindly soil. 
In August and September its wreath-like 
masses of bloom were peculiarly effective, the 
tint being creamy-white faintly tinged -with 
pink. In habit P. baldschuanicum reminds 
one of the Scarlet Runner Bean—that is to 
say, it twists and twines round its supports 
in a similar way to a height of almost 
20 feet. The foliage is small, glossy, but 
rather leathery in texture. The plant is de- 
ciduous and quite hardy. In specially severe 
winters it may be cut back to the ground 
level, but it possesses great vitality and, with 
the return of spring, it grows strongly and 
soon attains to its previous dimensions. 
Altogether it is well worth attention, and the 
sprays are very useful in a cut state, lasting 
well over quite a considerable time. 

W. McG. 


Buddleia variabilis nanhcensis 

In this charming little Buddleia we have a 
plant which is sure to become popular with 
those who require a dwarf-growing Buddleia. 
It grows only a few feet in height.. I have 
seen it in late autumn at the back of a com- 
paratively narrow hardy-flower border, where 
its graceful stems, with their long racemes 
of lavender flowers, formed a pleasing and 
unusual feature. We owe this dwarf Buddleia 
to the late Mr. Reginald Farrer, who found 
it in the Nan Ho Valley, Tibet. S As 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Spring gardening from an artistic point 
of view 


I read the article on page 635 in refer- 
ence to spring gardening with interest, and, 
may I add, not a littke amusement, from the 
pen of ‘*M. G. M. W.” I scarcely know 
whether to take it seriously. What have the 
summer bedding arrangements of 40 years 
ago, with the ‘* Geranium-cum-Lobelia-cum- 
Calceolaria ”’ alliance, to do with the glory of 
spring flowers? The writer apparently de- 
precates the fencing round of Darwin Tulip 
Clara Butt, or any other variety for that 
matter, with a colony of Forget-me-nots, yet 
actually suggests that ‘‘ palest rose Tulips 
may rise amongst the Daisies,’’? and further 


_ adds, “ where Laburnums are grouped,’’ to 


‘“ clear away the stuffy undergrowth of ever- 
green and let the graceful trunks rise from 
golden drifts of common yellow Alyssum.”’ 
Why miss the joy of commoner spring- 
flowering plants like Forget-me-nots, As- 
perula planted between groups of Narcissi,’ 
and May-flowering Tulips? And why- do 
without so many Wallflowers? Surely of all 
our spring treasures these are still the 
sweetest! I write after an experience of over 
30 years in a garden and I feel sure I shall be 


supported by readers of GARDENING ILLUS- - 


TRATED when I say that. I welcome the ‘‘ soft 
seas of colour ’’ brought about by interming- 
ling Tulips with Forget-me-nots. I have just 
finished planting some hundreds of Wall- 
flowers in colour groups, and many hun- 
dreds of Tulips and Narcissi. They will be a 
joy in May and give pleasure to others. 
Plant vour drifts of Bluebells and Myosotis, if 
you will, on the margins of shrubberies, but 
do not forget that for one who owns a shrub- 
bery there are thousands who possess a gar- 
den, and they like to see them ‘‘ brimming 
over with flowers in the first of seasons.’’ We 
would not eliminate the Lilac or the Labur- 
num from the garden, although the latter, in 
the dropping of seed-pods, is often a source of 
trouble. Why should we ‘‘ welcome a few 
blanks in the ranks of Tulips’’? Those 
glorious May flowers, like Pride of Haarlem, 
Mr. Farncombe Sanders, and all the rest of 
them, do not advertise ‘‘ Blobby’s’”’ bulbs. 
They advertise their own beauty and speak to 
us of a greater beauty yet to be in the 
summer flowers that follow. I do not appre- 
ciate the writer at all in the decadence of the 
habit of spring bedding. Look at any of our 
public parks next May. — You will see the 
alliance of Tulips and Forget-me-nots, or 
hardy Primulas, not once, but in hundreds of 
cases! If spring bedding is on the decline, 
as she would have us believe, how do you 
account for the fact that commercial bulb 
growing has increased by leaps and bounds 
this last 20 years, and the culture of plants 
for ground work for bulbs has also increased ? 
The truth is, people in these days are anxious 
to have beauty in their gardens for the 
longest possible time, and so they begin with 
Snowdrops and Aconites and Crocuses until 
May brings with it the very glory of the 
springtime. And to have this beauty people 
engrossed in gardening prepare for it by sow- 
ing Wallflowers and Myosotis and propagate 
Alyssum and Aubrietias and Saxifrages for 
gayness. 

We may have our views on window dress- 
ing, the cut of a garment, or the planting of 
a garden, and we shall probably hold diver- 
gent views. Let us not, however, attempt to 
minimise the worth of things that have served 
us well in colour and sweetest perfume, like 
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Wallflowers, for instance, that come in 
richest prodigality. Let us remember that— ~ 
A garden is earth’s hymn of praise to — 
heaven ; > 
Sung every season in some changing tune, ~ 
Where chords are colours, and where © 
odours sweet 5: 
Are tender symphonies. 
WOODBASTWICK. —— 


In a Devonshire garden 


The enclosed list of plants in bloom in a ~ 
Devonshire garden on November 2nd may 
perhaps interest your readers. 

ERNFST SATOW. 

Beaumont, Ottery St. Mary. 


Laurustinus, Lobelia, Tobacco, 
mon, Antirrhinum,  Coronilla, 
Geranium, Catmint, Alyssum, 
Shirley ~ Poppies, Hollyhock, 
Solanum, Cape Lily, Valerian, Godetia, © 
Coreopsis, Chrysanthemum, Clarkia, 
Japanese Anemone, Cytisus, Italian Daisy, ~ 
Polyanthus, Anchusa, Roses, Canterbury 
Bells, Cornflower, and False Orange Flower, ~ 
These flowers were out in Watton Garden, 
Lympstone, on November 2nd, 1924. - 


Pentste- | 
Scabious, 
Lavender, | 
Wallflower, — 


Saxifraga Sundermanni : 

My attention has been called to Mr. 
Ingwersen’s note on Saxifraga Sundermanni 
in GARDENING. ILLUsTRATED for November — 
Engler has made a complete — 
muddie of this name, as you will see that — 
Kellerer’s name of S. Sundermanni was not: 
published till 1915, whereas mine is dated 
Igt1, so that my name has priority. To 
make matters worse he quotes my Sunder-— 
manni as a syn. of this Sundermanni (p. 595, 
under S. Burseriana x Stribnryi. Again Mr, — 
Ingwersen says that S. Sundermanni was | 
raised by me. It is not'so, as you will see by ~ 
the original description ‘which I enclose for 
Both forms of the cross S. 
Burseriana marginata were sent here by 
Sundermann. The name we keep up in our 
new hand-list will be S. Sundermanni Irv. 
(white fl.).. Kellerer’s plant will have to be 
called S. Burseriana x Stribnryi till it is re-— 
moved, and my name retained for the now 
well-known plant. — W. IRVING. - 
Regarding the article in your issue of 
November oth, p. 690, on Saxifraga x Sunder- 
manni over my signature I have teceived 
a letter from Mr. W.. Irving, the able 
curator of hardy and alpine plants at Kew, ~ 
putting me right on a matter unknown ,to” 
me at the time I wrote the article in ques- 
tion. I should be grateful if you would in- 
sert Mr.  Irving’s letter containing the 
correction (see above) in an early issue and— 
so assist to remove an erroneous impression 
caused by the statements on this subject in 
Professor Engler’s monograph on Saxifrages. 
From Mr. Irving’s remarks it is clear that. 
the plant I described on Engler’s authority 
as Sax.°x Sundermanni should be known 
for the present as S: Burseriana x S.) 
Stribnryi pending its receiving a proper name 
of itsown. The plant I mention as Saxifraga 





x Sundermanni, and must remain the only 
plant to bear that name. Readers interested 
in the correct nomenclature of hardy plants 
will be gratified to hear that a new hand- 
list on these plants has been prepared at 
Kew, and either is, or soon will be, available 
to the public. This should fill a long-felt 
want and be of inestimable value to all who’ 
have to compile catalogues on this subject. 
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There is a very clear description of Saxifraga 
_x Sundermanni and an excellent illustration 
of that plant, both by Mr. Irving, in the 
_ Gardeners’ Chronicle of \April 15th, 1911, 
erig. 101. W. E. Tu. INGWERSEN. 


: Autumn Roses and Sweet Peas 


I was much interested in the charming 
_ photographs of Roses at Kew in the issue of 
October 25th, page 651. One may say that 
Roses have this year borne not only a second 
crop of blooms but a continuous one since 
last June. The plants have grown freely and 
most of the young shoots bore flowers. Sweet 
Pea plants from seeds sown last September 
twelve months are now (October 27th) bear- 
‘ing quite nice flowers and very rich in 
colour. A lot of young growth is crowded 
with flower buds, so much so that one feels 
‘reluctant to pull up and destroy the plants. 
Truly: the present has been an exceptional 
year as regards the weather and its influence 
on plant life. GAG, 


Cercidiphyllum japonicum 


With regard to E. Markham’s reference to 
the branches of above tree, shown by me at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show on 
October 7th, I should like to say that this 
tree appears to grow under quite different 
conditions at Abbotswood, Glos., than in 
Sussex. My best coloured trees are all grow- 
ing by the water side and. their roots are 


: actually washed by a small stream, It is to 
' this fact that I have always attributed the 
* prilliant colouring of my trees, as it is an 
uncertain colourer in many places, and I 
_ know several gardens where it does not 
+ colour at all. It is always the first tree to 
- take on autumn colour with me—generally 
at end of August—and, unfortunately, is the 
\first to shed its leaves; but this year, owing, 
- I suppose, to the wet weather, one of my 
- trees which had coloured beautifully by the 
third week in August, still retained its leaves 
in mid-October. In my opinion no other tree 
can compare with the Cercidiphyllum for 
autumn effect, as no two’ leaves are alike. 
* Crimson, scarlet, pale pink, green, yellow, 
_ purple, are all to be seen on the same tree, 
whereas the leaves of most trees only turn 


: 
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either red or yellow. Mr. Bean says in his 
excellent book on trees and shrubs that the 
leaves are almost always cut by late frosts in 
spring, but although spring frosts are very 
prevalent with me I have tarely seen the 
leaves hurt. Mark FENWICK. 
Abbotswood, Stow-on-the-W old. 


Yucca filamentosa 


HE recent season has been a good one 
for the blooming of the Yuceas. The 
larger kinds, Y. gloriosa and Y. recurva, 
have both done better than usual and have 
been~ closely followed by Y. filamentosa, 





which has a much smaller sheaf of leaves but 
gives, in proportion, so fine a spike of 
bloom. It never forms a stem as the larger 
ones do, but spreads into a goodly tuft at the 
root. The example in the pictures, which are 
of the same plant seen from opposite points 
of view, is among flowers of pinkish colour- 
ing—Sedum spectabile and Ivy Geranium 
Mme. Crousse, with a low groundwork of the 
pretty form of Sedum album known in gar- 
dens as S. murale, with its masses of bloom 
of palest pink on dusky-red foliage. G. J. 


Unseasonable flowers under glass 
A fortnight ago I paid a visit to an excep- 
tionally well-managed garden, and I was not 
a little surprised to find a large conservatory 
practically filled with Chrysanthemums in 


_able. 
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full bloom. This, too, at a time when the 
border varieties are at their best and in great 
profusion and variety. Admittedly the plants 
under glass were well grown. The varieties 
were, of course, early ones rigidly disbudded, 


and some of the blooms were of considerable 


size. Yet the season for Chrysanthemums 
under glass had not, to my mind, arrived. 
Personally, I prefer to concentrate on the last 
six weeks of the year, and, if possible, the 
first four weeks of the following year. Then 
Chrysanthemums under glass are really valu- 
I miss the point of devoting time, 
labour, and space to the cultivation of Chrys- 





















Yucca filamentosa in ideal surroundings 


anthemums jn pots under glass when there 

are mnumberless. varieties of almost equal 

merit in bloom in the borders out of doors. 
Krk. 


Notes from Marbury Hall, Cheshire 

One is always pretty sure to find something 
of note when one goes to Marbury Hall. 
While ready to admit novelties Mrs. Poole 
does not discard old favourites. The conse- 
quence is there is a happy blend of old and 
new. Here it was that’ my eyes were first 
opened to the beauty of that lovely Rose, 
Moonlight. Here I learned the effectiveness 
of big clumps of Antholyza in an autumn bor- 
der. The last time I was there the beautiful 
soft rose Michaelmas Daisy Sirius—one of 
the Novi-Belgii set—and the airy loveliness of 
the species turbinellus caught my eye. It is 
a considerable time since I grew any named 
early-flowering Chrysanthemums. It was in 
the palmy days of Marie Masse, so all the 
varieties at Marbury Hall were more or less 
fresh to me. I picked out Almirante, which 
in some lights is very near a true vermilion, 
is certainly wonderfully taking, and I fancy 
quite an uncommon colour among these 
early sorts. Mr. R. G. James is a particu- 
larly clear yellow of medium size, and Nor- 
mandy a very good pale salmon-pink. This 
last-named is getting perilously near the 
boundary line of allowable size. I do think 
the factor of bigness might well be dispensed 
with in these earlies, but I very much fear it 
is dominant everywhere. JOSEPH JACOB. 
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Odontonia Philosopher 
A startling hybrid in Mr, H. T. Pitt’s col- 


lection at Stamford Hill. The flowers~ are 
heavily spotted maroon on a pale yellow ground 


The misuse of flowering shrubs 


Visiting a garden on the borders of Ash- 
down Forest recently I was amazed at the 
maltreatment of a, collection of flowering 
shrubs. These occupied a beautiful site in 
the front of a large and rather pretty house, 
and had been planted in quite small beds—a 
separate species in each bed. The beds, 
averaging about 8 feet by 4 feet, contained 
Berberis Darwini, Skimmia japonica, Per- 
nettya, Azalea, etc., all of which had been 
rigidly cut back year after year until their 
sides were as thick as a clipped Yew Hedge. 
They were also prevented from exceeding a 
certain height (about 3 feet) by the cutting of 
their shoots, and in this way presented one 
of the most uninteresting attempts at garden- 
ing it has ever been my lot to see. The per- 
pendicular sides of the bushes averaged 3 feet 
to 4 feet. Knowing the grace and beautiful 
outline of most of these lovely subjects when 
allowed to develop in their own natural way, 
my feelings can well be imagined when I saw 
a couple of attendants carefully trimming off 
the material which was necessary to bring 
this into effect. | ae 


Autumn colour in the garden 


Now ‘that the question of good colour in 
the garden after August has come so largely 
to the fore it is interesting to note that one of 
the finest plants for this purpose, Lobelia 
cardinalis, is but rarely seen. What could be 
more striking than a bed of this Lobelia, the 
tall spikes of vivid cardinal red with the deep 
red stems rising from the bronze-green 
foliage? In the catalogues it is classed as a 
half-hardy perennial, and probably it is such 
in most places and would need protection in 
winter. Here (Co. Leitrim), however, it is 
perfectly hardy. The only year it did not 
succeed was when it was covered during 
winter! Lobelia cardinalis seems to thrive 
in a moist, rather heavy soil. The soil here 
being peaty. suits it perfectly. It does very 
well in beds through a shrubbery, dark ever- 
greens providing a perfect background. In 
beds on lawns it looks equally beautiful; in 
fact, it can be used with advantage anywhere 
in the garden, while it is also invaluable for 


cutting. E. M: B. 
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Some Historic Orchids 


By E. R. ASHTON, Member of the Orchid Committee of the Royal Horticultural Society 


horticultural world of plants that have 

attained to historic fame at all compar- 
able to the most noted of.the black Tulips of 
an earlier age; but amongst Orchids certain 
Odontoglossums may claim to have merited 
a permanent record. 

A day spent recently with Mr. H. T. Pitt 
in inspecting his world-famous collection of 
Orchids at Stamford Hill, N., enabled me to 
renew acquaintance with some of the best 
examples of the much-sought-after ‘ blotched 
crispums,”’? that created such a furore 
amongst Orchid enthusiasts towards the end 
of the last century. 

The appearance of brown or purple blotches 
of varying shape and colour on the typical 
white crispum is. generally attributed to 
hybrid origin, and the presence of certain 
small coloured species growing in the same 
district suggests the source from -which 
these variations have arisen. 

Amongst the countless thousands of plants 
that have been imported in a dry state during 
this period, on very rare occasions a variety 
appeared that combined all the good qualities 
of  perfectly-rounded petals, _ well-shaped 
sepals, and finely-proportioned lip, in addition 
to richly-coloured and well-shaped markings. 
Such perfect products were eagerly sought 
after and realised very high prices, and were 
subject to much. speculative dealing and 
‘“ cornering.’’ Among these giants pride of 
place is held by the famous -Odontoglossum 
crispum Pittianum, as having realised the 


[orcas are not many examples jn the 





Brasso-Leelio-Cattleya Alfred Mollet, var. Vivid 


One of the largest and best of the class, with light rosy-mauve 
sepals and petals and well-rounded lip with a purple front 


Award of Merit when shown by Mr. H, T. Pitt at the recent Orchid Show at Vincent Square 
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highest price obtained for an Orchid by public 
auction. This variety appeared amongst an 
importation of O. crispum at Messrs. Roch. 
ford’s nurseries. in the north — of London, 
where Orchids were at that time largely cul- 
tivated. Mr. T. Walters, the well-known 
commission agent, tells me that he saw it 
there as a half-opened bloom, flowering for 
the first time, and recognising its great 
potential merit, and the possibility of its 
rivalling Baron Schroder’s O, crispum apia- 
tum, the then- reigning crispum, he, with 
difficulty, obtained the offer of it on behalf of 
Mr. Pitt for 300 guineas, and the transaction 
was subsequently completed. ‘That the pur- 
chase was a sound one is proved by the sub- 
sequent sale of one small divided portion of 
this plant to the late Baron Schroder for the 
sum of 41,150 at Messrs. Protheroe and~ 
Morris’s auction rooms amidst a scene of 
tense excitement; the hushed silence being 
described to me by one who was present as | 
such that you could have heard a pin drop. — 
Another famous crispum, identified with this 

collection is O. crispum F. K. Sander, which 
was purchased by Mr. Pitt by private treaty 
for the large sum of £1,500 im the year 1903. 

The plant, he tells ‘me, was a small one, bear-— 
ing a single flower. This he cut and was 

wearing in ihis button-hole when two famous 
Belgian growers were met. M. Jules Hye de™ 
Crom, a noted amateur, remarked on it and 

bid him £80 for the cut flower, but the offer 
was refused. Whereupon M. Peters, a lead- 

ing trade grower, bid him £100, to meet 
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with a similar refusal. This again is gener- 
ally considered as a record for a cut flower; 
the incentive in this case being the pollen for 
\-hybridising, the Belgians having at that time 
first overcome the difficulties attaching to the 
raising of Odontoglossums from seed. A 
leading grower in this country also informs 
mie that he bid £42,000 for the original plant 
without success. 
Perhaps the most remarkable instance on 
record of successful speculation in imported 
QO. crispum is concerned with another plant 
in Mr. Pitt’s collection. Out of a fresh im- 
portation Mr. T. Walters selected two dozen 
plants as a speculative purchase for 1s. 6d. 
each. A further very small piece attracted 
his attention as appearing somewhat distinct, 
and it was willingly included in the purchase 
for the additional sum of ts. 6d. The plants, 
from the dry imported state, were grown on 
by a trade grower on a sharing basis, and the 
Jast-mentioned piece passed into. Mr. Pitt’s 
“hands for £1,000. As the transaction took 
place in the year of King Edward’s success 
in the Derby the plant was named after his 
racehorse, O. crispum Persimmon. 


Another gem of the collection is the fine 
Odontioda Lady Veitch, raised by Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, which passed into the 
possession of Mr. Pitt at a high price. This 
variety is distinguished by broad, flat, over- 
lapping segments of great substance and 
Wine-red colour. 


In addition to these record breakers Mr. 
Pitt’s collection is rich in rare and _little- 
‘known species. Taken all round, it is prob- 
ably the most comprehensive in the country. 
In addition to the finest forms of the now 
popular hybrids, every section of Orchids now 
in cultivation is well represented. Many of 
‘these species are somewhat  slightingly 
spoken of as ‘‘ botanicals,’”? but comprise 
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Odontoglossum Armstrongi 


inany minute floral jewels that well merit the 
closest scrutiny. 

More than the conventional word of praise 
is due to Mr. Thurgood for the remarkable 
health of his very varied charges, the 
Odontoglossums in particular having greatly 
benefited by their recent removal from_ the 
somewhat tree-shaded houses with northern 
aspect, as was formerly the custom, to more 
modern span-roof houses in an open position, 
where they can benefit by what little winter 
sunshine is available. Grown within three 
and a-half miles of Charing Cross, with the 
full tide of the London traffic past the gates, 
the climatic conditions are far from favour- 
able, and the fogs take much toll of the 
winter bloom; but the London exhibitions 
afford frequent proof of the wealth of floral 
beauty that is continuously maintained. 


Odontoglossum Armstrongi 


F you were to write me out a cheque for 
1,000 guineas now for this Odontog los: 
sum I should not accept it.’”’ Mr. T, 
Armstrong was overheard to make this obser- 
vation at the recent Orchid Show held in 
Westminster. The subject under discussion 
was the exquisite Odontoglossum Arm- 
strongi shown under a glass case on this 
occasion and illustrated herewith, surely one 
of the most costly and at the same time one 
of the most wonderful Orchids in cultivation. 
It has very large flowers of magnificent 
form, pure white with true lemon-coloured 
markings. There is no other Odontoglossum 
like it. Since the Orchid Show we have paid 
a visit to the Orchid nurseries of Messrs. 
Armstrong and Brown, Orchidhurst, Sand- 
hurst Park, Tunbridge Wells, when Mr. Arm- 
strong gave us the following particulars of 
the history of this charming and wonderful 
Odontoglossum :— 
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The seed was sown at Orchidhurst some 
eight years ago.. Through the carelessness 
of a boy the label was lost, consequently 
there is no record of its parentage. One 
morning Mr. Armstrong was examining the 
little seedlings according to his custom when 
his expert eye detected something different in 
one of them. From that day he never lost 
sight of it. Years passed by, the little plant 
thrived, and.gradually attained flowering size. 
When looking at the plant one morning he 
saw the spike showing at the base of the 
bulb. You can imagine his excitement. 
From that day henceforth he thought he 
would realise his ambition. The spike grew, 
the buds developed. At last the great white 
bloom with lemon blotches expanded. Mr. 
Armstrong’s excitement was beyond descrip- 
tion. On October 8th, 1921, Odontoglossum 
Armstrongi was placed before the Orchid 
Committee at the Royal Horticultural 
Society and received the highest honour, viz., 
First-class Certificate. It was the admiration 
of everyone who saw it. Orchidists declared 
it to be a unique and great triumph. 


ee: 
Calanthes 


In many gardens where Orchids in 
general have dropped out of cultivation a 
place is still found in the stove for a batch of 
Calanthes. The foliage of the earlier-flower- 
ing forms is well ripened and very little 
water will now be required at the roots. Care 
should, however, be taken to avoid letting 
them become too dry, for a certain amount of 
moisture jis necessary while the roots are 
alive, and will assist the plants to throw up 
their flower-spikes. As soon as flowering is 
over remove the plants to their resting quar- 
ters, keeping them quite dry in a light, airy 
position where the temperature does not fall 
below 55 degs. Ane bs 


Vanda 


HIS fine Orchid is yearly becoming more 
[repute and little wonder, seeing how 

many fine forms have been introduced of 
recent years, for it is one of the most beauti- 
ful kinds in existence, and under fairly good 
management is easily grown. It is essen- 
tially an Orchid for country districts where 
pure atmospheric conditions exist, the blos- 
soms always being of a much better colour 
than in the vicinity of the metropolis and 
other large towns. The place to grow Vanda 
coerulea is an airy, light house where the heat 
in summer never rises above 80 degs. A con- 
stant supply of fresh air, a humid atmo- 
sphere, and a good light are the conditions 
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cerulea 


and sour stuff to remain about the roots, and 
use the new Moss in a cleanand living state. 
Introduce abundance of rough crocks and 
charcoal and fix the plants firmly, give plenty 
of water while growing, and keep cool and a 
little on the dry side during the resting sea- 
son. A. G. 


Cool house Orchids 


T HE principal occupants of a cool Orchid- 
house are Odontoglossums and Odon- 
tiodas, the latter an indispensable genus 
because they are easily grown jand have the 
general habit of the Odontoglossums. 


The “blue” Orchid (Vanda ccerulea) 


under which it will thrive. In a very hot, 
moist, and shady house it may go on very 
well for a time, but eventually something 
goes wrong, and it will be difficult to bring 
the plants back to health. With regard to 
the treatment of the roots, this is very 
simple and does not vary much from that 


given the usual run of distichous-leaved 
Orchids. Do not give a very large re- 


ceptacle. The roots delight in being crowded 
closely together, and if there are a few of the 
new ones extending freely in the atmosphere 
so much the better. This will show that the 


latter is congenial to them, and when re- 
basketing again’ becomes necessary, and 


these are covered with compost, their fresh 
ramification in the latter will add consider- 
ably to the strength of the-plant. Sphagnum 
Moss will be the principal ingredient in the 
compost, and in renewing this allow no old 


over, they supply crimson and scarlet colours 
which are not found among the Odontoglots. 
A number of Odontiodas ought certainly to 
be grown, and when we come down ‘to the 
cheaper plants, which, by the way, are quite 
as charming sand effective as the more ex- 
pensive kinds, we have quite a nice lot to 
select from. Odontioda Charlesworthi, O. 
Bradshawe, and O: Chanticleer come to 
one’s mind, but a visit to some of the spring 
shows or a well-known Orchid nursery would 
well repay the amateur or beginner. The 
Odontoglossums are confined to — the 
Colombian section so far was this article is 
concerned, and they embrace the popular O. 
crispum, ‘O. Pescatorei, O. Andersonianum, 
O. luteo-purpureum, and the host of beautiful 
hybrids. 
CuLturE.—A cool Orchid-house should, if 
possible, be of the low span-roof type pro- 


More- - 


»Moss to. secure a_ free outlet for water, 
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vided with top ventilators; and others built~ 
into the wall by the hot-water pipes. Some 
fine wire-netting or gauze will be needed to- 
keep out vermin, especially during the night. 
Plenty of hot-water pipes should be provided, | 
so that the temperature can be maintained 
without the hard driving of the fires. During 
the winter the night temperature should 
fluctuate between 45 degs. and 50 degs. Fahr., 
with a rise of 5 degs. by mid-day. In sum- 
mer it will be impossible to keep the tem-_ 
perature down to these figures, but as a guide 
the day temperature is kept near 60 degs., 
with a fall through tthe night of 10 degs. 
Much can be done by shading and judicious | 
ventilation to keep the house cool. Canvas. 
or wooden lath blinds are essential, and these | 
must be lowered each day before the sun | 
becomes strong. At the same time they 
ought to-be removed as soon as possible, as — 
plenty of light, short of injury to the plants, | 
is beneficial. Ventilation is also another im-— 
portant factor,.and the bottom ventilators — 
can be always more or less open, excepting © 
in cold, drying winds. The top ventilators © 
must be opened with discretion, taking into — 
consideration the wind, outside temperature, 
and period of the year, but an inch or so of@ 
top ventilation must be given whenever the — 
elements are favourable. A more or less 
moist atmosphere is maintained by sprinkling © 
the floors and stages with water twice or _ 
thrice each day, but in winter, particularly — 
when the weather is mild and dull, little or ~ 
no damping down will be required. % 
The rooting medium consists of Osmunda_ 
fibre three parts and Sphagnum Moss one © 
pant, to which is added a sprinkling of finely- 
crushed crocks, say a s5-inch potful to every 
bushel of the mixture. Good quality peat is” 
not to be despised, but there is much more 
waste than with Osmunda fibre. The latter 
is cut up into inch lengths and the dust is 
removed by a fine sieve, while the Sphagnum 
Moss, after all the foreign material is re- 
moved, is chopped fairly fine; - Well mix the 
compost.a few days before it\is needed. 
Reporrinc.—The time to repot varies, 
especially with Orchids of hybrid origin, but: 
the bulk will need attention early in the 
autumn. The new growths will be advanced 
sufficiently to produce roots, and it ds at this 
stage that any repotting should be done 
Clean pots are best, and they can be filled to 
one-fourth . of their depth with drainage 
material. over which is laid a thin layer of 


Having selected a specimen for repotting it” 
is carefully turned out of its receptacle. The 
decomposed soil is picked out with a pointed | 
stick, dead roots removed, and the back 
pseudo-bulbs reduced to three behind each 
growing point. When repotting, the old 
pseudo-bulb is put close to the edge of the 
pot, ‘thus placing the new growth near the 
centre and allowing space for further de- 
velopment. Work the soil in among the roots, 
make it fairly firm, and bring it up level with 
the top of the pot, afterwards trimming the 
loose ends with a pair of small shears or 
scissors. During the following five or six 
weeks careful watering must be tthe rule, and. 
no plant should be afforded water unless it 
really needs it, or the roots will decay. A 
light spray overhead when the weather is fine 
and bright will help the roots to become re- 
established. Specimens that have not been 
disturbed will take more water, 


until the new pseudo-bulb is fully developed. | 
Although less water is needed when growth 
has finished, the soil must be kept moist to 
prevent the pseudo-bulbs from shrivelling. 
Propagation is effected by division, which is 
carried out at the time of repotting, and the 
back pseudo-bulbs removed at that time ma 
also be employed to increase the stock. “a 
vo) UW 
/ 
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Orchids for Winter Flowering 


URING the dull months of November 
and December, when the garden outside 
is bare and cheerless, and but few occu- 
pants of the stove and greenhouse are in 
bloom, it is pleasant to enter the Orchid- 
house and there find lovely flowers greeting 
one on every side. First amongst them are 
Cattleya labiata and its varieties, which 
bloom so freely at this time of the year that 


no garden ought to be without some of them. 


Being of such dwarf, compact habit they may 
be grown in small pots; therefore a goodly 
number will only occupy a limited space. 


_ Lelio Perrini, L. anceps and its varieties are 


aN 


all good for winter flowering, and should be 
included in every. collection. Amongst the 





variety are well adapted for making sprays, 
and as they flower so freely ought to be 
grown in quantity. Dendrobium Phalznop- 
sis Schroederianum, D. aureum, and D. 
nobile in its many forms are all grand plants 
for flowering during the winter and all are of 
very easy cultivation. Vanda Amesiana and 
some of the Pleiones may also be grown; the 
latter, however, are of little value for cutting. 
There are, of course, many others, but the 
choicest are not always the freest flowering ; 
it is better, therefore, for those who have a 
quantity of flowers to produce to grow the 
more common varieties to ensure success. 
From those named above it will be possible* 
to cut flowers all through the dull months. 
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With care and a little forethought there is 
no reason why the Orchid-houses should not 
present a gay appearance even during these 
dull months. F..L. C: 


Phyllocactuses 


Phyllocactuses are unlike the majority of 
plants grown in pots as they have no foliage 
to enhance them and little to cause anyone to 
specially desire them when not in flower, but 
when the tiny buds appear at the points of the 
disjointed, flat shoots they awaken interest. 
See them a little later when the blossoms 
open, and one forgets about the disability of 
leaves in admiration of their beauty. It is 
as if Nature endowed them with richer loveli- 
ness as compensation for anything they have 














? LALIO-CATTLEYA LUSTRISSIMA WESTONBIRT VARIETY 


Shown by Lt.-Col. Sir George Holford, C.1.E., K.C.V.O., before the Royal Horticultural Society on November 4th, 
when it gained the First-Class Certificate 


Of all the wonderful Lzlio-Cattleyas from the famous 
flowers are of giant proportions and gorgeous colour. 


gold lines radiating from the throat. 


present-day Cypripediums there are so many 
good things that it would be a difficult task 
to say which was the best. The old C. in- 
signe, however, is still a great favourite with 
most people, its flowers being cheerful and 
lasting such a long time in.water. This is 
one of the easiest Orchids to cultivate, as it 
is not particular either-as regards tempera- 


ture or soil so long as plenty of water is 


afforded during the growing season. Then 
there are the Calanthes, so charming for 
cutting, or as pot plants intermingled with 
Asparagus or Adiantums. The old Zygo- 
petalum Mackayi should on no account be for- 
gotten, and though its flowers are not so 
attractive as those of some other Orchids, 
their delicate perfume is very pleasing. On- 
cidium ornithorrhynchum and its white 


Many Odontoglossums may also be had in 
bloom. O. Rossi majus is a grand one for 
this purpose, and though its spikes are not 
large the plants flower freely, and being of 
such compact growth take up but little room. 
Some of the O. Alexandre that flowered early 
last season, and have been encouraged to 
grow, will now be sending up their flower- 
spikes. The most forward should be placed 
together at the warmest end of the house. 
Slugs are so fond of these that they will 
travel a considerable distance to get at them. 
Much watchfulness and care will on that 
account bé needed to preserve. the spikes 
from their ravages. Thrips are also very 
troublesome, especially where the houses are 
not properly ventilated and plenty of mois- 
ture kept about the stages and paths. 


Westonbirt collection, this is probably the finest. 
The lip, which is 2? inches across, is ruby-crimson, with thin 
The sepals and petals are of an even tone of lovely soft rosy-mauve 


The superb 


lacked, and transformed them from unattrac- 
tive plants to splendid flowering subjects in a 
short time. Truly Phyllocactuses are plants 
of great contrast! 

We know, in regard to their culture, that 
their wants ate few, that they will grow in 
sandy soil or loam and leaf-mould in which a 
little mortar-rubble is incorporated ; that they 
do not need much heat ; indeed, are often seen 
growing to perfection in cottage windows, 
where the mode of propagation is to 
‘““ stick in’? bits of the quaint-looking shoots 
round the sides of the pot in which old plants 
grow until they have rooted, when they are 
potted off. It may not be according to rule 
this way of increasing stock of Phyllocac- 
tuses, which many cottagers follow, but it is 
one which answers. WoOoDBASTWICK, 
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Single Chrysanthemum Hon. Edith Smith, which gained the 


First Class Certificate at the National 
Society's Show. The flowers are of a sweet and lively pink 


Shown by Mr. W. Turner, Greenlands, Henley 
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Chrysanthemum 


lt is a sport from H. W. Thorp, 
and Cragg, of Heston. 


November 15, 1924 | 





The beautiful Incurved Chrysanthemum J. W. Streater 
Flowers soft yellow, medium size, and of well groomed appearance. 


shown by Messrs, Cragg, Harrison, 
Incurved Chrysanthemums, once so pro- 


minent, are now regarded as mere curius 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS AT THE NATIONAL SHOW 


November 6th and 7th 


Greater prominence for market or decorative varteties suttable Jor cut flowers 


HATEVER the season has been, 
W whether suitable or not, there is little 

doubt that the big Japanese blooms 
especially were as finely developed as in the 
best of years, these, indeed, affording an in- 
stance of exceptional care in cultivation. If 
one exhibit be mentioned, and the varieties 
also, this will take in the whole of the section 
and save repeating names of varieties. This 
grand display was that of a dozen vases con- 
taining three blooms of the same variety in 
each, which won the higher prize for the Lord 
Wandsworth Agricultural College, Basing- 


stoke (gardener, Mr. J. Pearce). Mrs. 
Algernon Davis, Majestic, A. F. Tofield, 


Shirley Golden, Mrs. :(G. Drabble, Mrs. G. 
Munro, Mrs. 'R. C. Pulling, Queen Mary, 
Wm. Rigby, Mrs. P. Murray, Duchess of 
Westminster, and Princess Mary*were the 
varieties shown. As regards the big Japanese 
from ia decorative standpoint, a magnificent 
vase of blooms of the varieties Mirs. G. 
Drabble and Wm. Rigby was ‘shown by Mr. 
G. Richardson, Hollymede, Tulse Hill. 
Worthy of note, too, was a’vase of huge 
blossoms ‘with other than Chrysanthemum 
foliage, of the variety Edith Cavell, from the 
same exhibitor. 

The other great division—referring to the 
singles—wias next to the above in importance, 
and the chief prize was won by Mr. F. J. 
Yarrow, St. John’s Wood. Margaret, Mrs, 
F. J. Yarrow, Mrs. W. FF. Smith, Mrs. A. 
Robertson, Isobel Felton, Reginald Godfrey, 
Edith Desmond, Sandown Radiance, Audrey, 
Crimson Velvet, Mrs. J. Palmer, and Lord 
Kitchener were the dozen varieties employed, 





and, fine as they were, appeared in some 
instances too ragged-looking, and too large, 
to please me. Commend me to Susan, Molly 
Godfrey, and Lizzie Robertson, to give a few 
types. for refinement. 

INcurvED Chrysanthemums, once so pro- 
minent, were not worth naming, and surely 
not worthy of any money prize. The baby, 
or Pompons, rather out of character as 
highiy-cultivated specimens, are now, like 
some of the other ancient types, looked upon 
generally as mere curios. 

From a cultural outlook no exhibit, on the 
whole, surpassed that from Mr. F. J. Bright, 
gardener to Mrs. Douglas Joy, Bentley, 
Hants. This was a series of pot plants some 
5 feet through, in perfect health, and pro- 
fusely flowered, of the Indian-red variety, 
Mrs. R. Luxford. These, it was stated, were 
grown from cuttings in less than 12 months. 
In any case, the grower deserves great credit 
—what honour he received I did not gather, 
but his skill was freely commented upon by 
many visitors. 

Novelties were freely presented—some so 
sorts I should think. Anyhow, about a dozen 
came through the scrutiny of the expert com- 
mittee with the coveted First-class Certificate 
attached. It is better, perhaps, to name 
these in their sections—the big Japanese, the 
single, the market or decorative—and, by 
the way, this last is gradually becoming the 
most important of all. Little wonder, 
for what is suitable for the producer of cut 
blooms for sale can also be commended to 
the general cultivator not caring for flowers 
suitable for exhibition. Mr. T. W. Pockett 


is a pink of huge proportions, and perhaps 
size is its chief. recommendation; certainly 
this is wanting in both colouring and good 
finish, A pink flower of a higher order is 
Stirling Stent. Nan Luxford is vet another 
pink, not, however, of great brilliancy. ‘The 
flower of J. Symonds is primrose in shade, 


big yet somewhat ragged. A well-finished : 


thing is Mr. T, Slack in bronzy-crimson hue, 
and this shading’also applies to the variety 
Mr. .W.-Petty. 

In singles were Annette, a most attractive 
flower in shades of yellow and bronze. Jon. 
Edith Smith thas blooms of .a sweet shade of 
pink. Ennismore is a crimson variety in the 
way of Sandown Radiance, with possibly 
more substance, and surely a better grower. 
One liked ithe small-flowered kind named 
Sparkler, the name indicating the red shade. 
This was commended. Really valuable addi- 


tions to the decorative stvle were found in_ 


Harmony and Sunburnt. The former fur- 
nishes colours hitherto unknown jn the 
flower for richness in coppery-orange. The 


other is salmon-pink fading to a lighter hue, 


and in shape most captivating, 
Non-competitive exhibits were both numer- 
ous and imposing, the largest, at any rate, 
coming from Mr. H. J. Jones. His original 
and ‘taking style of arrangement was in evi- 
dence. 
play of rare merit in which the giant Mr. 
Pockett was prominent. From. Messrs. 
Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg came a collec- 
tion mainly of their choice market kinds, and 
all beautifully grown. The effort of Messrs. 
W. Wells and Co. was composed of flowers 


Messrs. Luxford and Co. had a dis- — 
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_of choice kinds in the favoured sections. So, 
too, was that of Mr. H. Woolman, and, like 
all of the samples from this specialist, in- 
dividual varieties were well cultivated. In 
variety the display from Messrs. W. F. Cole 
and Son; Peterborough, was most interest- 
ing, and that of Messrs. W. J. Godfrey and 
Son was composed of the single forms for 
~ which the firm is famed. The cut. flowers, » 
again, of Mr. William Yandell were mostly 
of the market growers’ order, and included 
“many good things. bs DAs 


Highgate and District Chrys- 
_  anthemum Society’s Thirty- 
seventh Exhibition 


BLAZE of colour, tastefully and 
artistically arranged, was the first im- 
pression one received on visiting the 

‘Exhibition at Highgate. 

A closer inspection made one feel how well 

merited were the awards, graciously dis- 

tributed by the Mayoress of Hornsey at the 
close of the Exhibition on Thursday evening 

“November 6th. It was pleasing to ‘hear that 

'the judges—who had adjudicated also at the 

“National Show at Westminster the previous 

“day—said the blossoms of the ‘“‘ single- 

"flowered varieties shown at Highgate were 

equal to any shown at Westminster.’’ In 

_fact, in their opinion probably equal to any 

in the country. | 

__ The simplicity of the Pompon varieties, 

with their tiny heads and dainty colouring, 

Betocd out in marked contrast to the magni- 

ficent glory of the larger blooms. We think 

‘the Pompon will ever be a favourite, it is so 

-flower-like. The tables, so prettily decorated 

with — single-flowered Chrysanthemums, 

showed how gracefully decorative the Chrys- 

-anthemum can be. 

- Besides the feast of glory for the e eves there 


* 


vappetite. Dishes of rosy Apples, luscious- 
‘looking Grapes, shining Tomatoes on one 
“side, on the other plump. fowls all ready to be 
“cooked, and baskets of vegetables the perfec- 
‘tion of which filled one with wonder. In the 
‘collection of vegetables which gained the 





The fine group by Messrs. Cragg, Harrison, and Cragg 


_ In the foreground may be seen Mrs. Roots, large white Japanese Incurved ; Mensa, single white ; 
Portia, single red-bronze ; and T. Page, silvery pink 
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“was, at the show, that which tempted the The new large-flowered Japanese Chrysanthemum Thomas W. Pockett 


An exhibition variety that gained an Award of Merit at the R.H.S. meeting on 
November 4th and First Class Certificate of the National Chrysanthemum Society 
on November 6th. _ Enormous pink blooms, with silvery reverse to the florets 


Shown by Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow 


bronze medal offered by the proprietors of 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED there were Leeks so 
big, and white, and straight, and tall, they 
reminded one of the marble columns in a 
Roman palace. There were Onions looking 
like great footballs. There was a Marrow 
like a giant king presiding over a mixed 
assembly of stately courtiers in the guise of 
Parsnips, Turnips, Beets, Carrots, Radishes, 
Cabbages, and Call liflowers 

Trulv, the ** Village on the -Hill”’ is a 
fertile spot where the Chrvsanthemum, the 
golden emblem of Japan, flourishes in great 
perfection. 


French Chrysanthemum Society 


This prosperous and active Society is hold- 
ing its annual conference for the current year 
at Rennes. There will also be an exhibition 
organised under the auspices of the local hor- 
ticultural society. As evidence of the enor- 
mous progress the Society has~-made_ the 
membership list now numbers about 1200, in- 
cluding 59 affiliated societies, each of which, 
according to the French way, counting as one 
member. 

When the Society restarted its operations 
shortly after the Armistice its roll of members 
amounted to about 600. This shows a most 
remarkable increase and we wonder why our 
own old established N.C.S. cannot now do 
something to regain its former position of 20 
to 30 years ago. 

Is this success of the French Society due 
to the fact that it holds its annual gathering 
in a different town every year, and would it 
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be an advantage to our own N.C:S. if it were 
to inaugurate a series of provincial exhibi- 
tions on somewhat similar lines? It is many 
years since the N.C.S. had an annual dinner 
or a summer outing, pleasurable events 
which one would think helped in those days 
to increase the membership. 

In France, after the ordinary work of the 
conference, there is always a list of pleasant 
gatherings and excursions; a reception by 
the mayor, a banquet, an excursion to see the 
interesting sights in the neighbourhood of the 
town in which the gatherings are held, a 
gala performance at the municipal theatre, 
and sometimes other forms of enjoyment. 
Ah! ‘‘ They order this matter better in 
France.’’ And the subscription is only eight 
francs a year—at present value in English 
money less than 2s. It is true that some of 
these festivities are not gratuitous, but some 
are. 

At the forthcoming conference papers will 
be read on the following subjects :—Observa- 
tions on the trials of soils and compost for 
the re-potting; sports; the need for an inter- 
national understanding by which priority can 


be assured to the raiser; diseases and para-- 


in 
the 


soil 
in 


sites; is it necessary to change the 
which Chrysanthemums are grown 
open air—and if so to what extent? 
Awards of medals will be given 
writers of the best papers read at the 


to the 
confer- 
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ence. And here the question arises, how 
often has it ever occurred to the organisers of 
an English conference on Chrysanthemums 
to consider it ‘necessary to recompense they 
members who have contributed papers to the 
meeting by an award of any kind? Again, 
‘“ They order this matter better in France.”’ 
The practical grower and greedy exhibitor 
here is in some people’s opinion the only one 
worthy of encouragement. The man who 
spends time and care and thought in com- 
piling a literary production that may be of 
far wider value than the most brilliant ex- 
hibit of cultivated produce gets—sometimes— 
a vote of thanks, CoTeP: 


Chrysanthemums of other days 


From no plant has there emanated so large 
a number of varieties as the Chrysanthemum. 
So great has been the output that it has been 
well-nigh impossible to keep pace with the 
sorts about which one may literally say, 
‘“they appeared for aa little time and then 
vanished away.” I write of the Chrysanthe- 
mum as I exhibited it in 1884 and onwards 
for a number of vears. Quite recently I have 
been scanning a present-day list, and there is 
not one of the old ‘ones mentioned. It has 
been evolution all the way, the superseding 
of blooms bigger, ‘but not always better, than 
their predecessors. In the years of the Chrys- 


The new Chrysanthemum Harmony 


Bright orange-r:d, with a touch of gold in the centre, 
for market work 


An acquisition 
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anthemum fever, when shows sprang up all 
over the country and enthusiasm was at its. 
highest, the public favoured the big type of 
blooms. Raisers saw that they got them, 
and, as a consequence, many really pretty 
sorts were extinguished. This leakage of old 
varieties applied particularly to the Japanese _ 
varieties, and it is within the mark to say 
that for one new introduction amongst in- 
curves there were 20 Japanese. If this should” 
catch the eye of an old exhibitor he will reco 
lect amongst the incurved sorts the names of 
the following that for several years appeared — 
on the show boards :—Lord Alcester, Lady. 
Hardinge, Empress of India, Mr. Bunn, 
Lord Wolseley, and Barbara. Japanese sorts 
which I. staged on several occasions had 
amongst them beautiful varieties, from 
which it is not very difficult to trace how. 
some of the present-day varieties came into 
being, such as Mdlle. Lacroix and Elaine 
(both white), Baronne de Prailly (rosy-blush), — 
Belle Paule (white, margined with purple), 
Jeanne Delaux (violet and brown), Boule” 
d’Or (yellow, tipped bronze), and Val. 
d’Andorre (chestnut-red and yellow). = | 

TOWNSMAN. 



















































Outdoor Chrysanthemums 


As the earliest varieties lose their attraction 
they should be cut down to within 6 inches of 
their base in order that more room may be | 
given to later-blooming kinds. Some store 
these plants in cool ‘houses, but much better 
and healthier cuttings are borne by stools 
placed in cool, airy frames where they are 
kept close to the glass. E. Mag 


f 


FERNS 


Maidenhair Fern & 


VERY good article was given by — 
A ‘J. U.”’ on Maidenhair Ferns last week,” 
_% but he omitted to state two most import- 
ant items in their culture. All plants make © 
roots first and then top growth, but Ferns ~ 
make top growth first and then form roots. — 
Therefore to pot a Fern, unless the young 
fronds are rising, is a sure way either to 
cripple or kill it. Make sure that the mass — 
of young fronds has started to grow. Some 
of them should be 6 inches to 1 foot high. — 
This is the right stage for potting or plant-~ 
ing and an examination of the roots will | 
show new ones 3 inch to 1 inch long. All — 
ferns, whether hardy or tropical, make two 
so-called-rests annually. No plant ever really — 
rests. There is no dormant season, for at 
this period the roots are active, though not 
apparent to us. With hardy Ferns. this 
semblance-to-rest periods are winter and July- 
August, the latter generally lasting only a 
month and during the period of full teaf. 
While some Ferns. are leafless in winter 
others are never without some fronds. The 
two seasons of rest are earlier with tropical 
Ferns. The summer, or second, growth of 
fronds is never so strong as the spring 
growth, but replanting and potting can then 
be done equally successfully. Ferns must 
have phosphates, and steamed bone-flour is 
the best form of phosphate for Ferns. -It is 
wonderful what strong, luxuriant growth 
they will make with this when kept wel 
watered. Fern specialists advocate top-dress- 
ings of Moss-litter, as this retains and holds 
the. water best. ‘‘ J. U.’’ very correctly 
dwells on the importance of shading, or 
rather filtered sunlight. Ferns, like other 
plants, will take nitrates during growth 
with advantage, but care should be taken that 
a nitrate with a lime base is given only to 
Ferns liking lime. All Ferns will respond to: 
ammonium nitrate given in very dilute quan- 
tities whether they like or dislike lime. 4 
C. A. JARDINE. ~ 





a strange contorted appearance. 


spikes against spring frosts. 
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_ Eremurus in English Gardens 


(Concluded from page 686) 


Ln the preceding articles published in 
5 the issues of November Ist and 
; November Sth Mr. George Dillistone 
gave a brief historical account of 
the introduction of the Eremurus, 
with descriptions of those spectes 
proved to be the most satisfactory 
Jor English gardens. He gives below 
practical aavice on planting and 
general cultivation 


Cultivation 


N considering the best place in the garden 

in which to plant Eremuri it will be as well 

to take notice of a fact that I have already 
mentioned. The foliage of most of the 
species gives the impression of being inade- 
quate for the support of such a wonderful 
flower. What is more, it so frequently hap- 
pens that the leaves get nipped by late frosts 
‘at the tips that they often have a rather 
untidy appearance. This is therefore essen- 
tially one of those plants that are best used 
in association with others that will lend them 
the charm of their foliage for a time. One 
of the best places is undoubtedly in the broad, 
‘open, sunny spaces in the shrubbery, where 
the soil is rich, deep, and quite free from the 
‘roots of the neighbouring shrubs. In sucha 
position they will lift their noble plumes well 
above the lower shrubs, and against the cool 
green background will lend and_ borrow 
‘charm by such association. They can also 


be grown with great success in the her- - 


baceous border, and nothing can produce 
quite the entrancing effect of the warmly- 
coloured Eremurus in association with Del- 
-phiniums in the July flower border. 

In their cultivation the points to be re- 
membered are first, that they detest excessive 
damp during the winter, hence the ground in 
which they are growing must be well drained. 


Without being imperative it is certainly an 


_advantage to give them some slight cover- 


ing to direct the water away from them 


during the wettest season. I have seen a 
few ashes, a little Bracken Fern, or a hand- 
ful of litter sprinkled over them, and some 
growers recommend a hand-light. Person- 
ally, I do not agree with the latter as it is 
liable to start them into growth rather earlier 
than they would do otherwise, and this it is 
as well to avoid. . The second point is to 
watch and protect very precocious flower- 
A handful of 
‘litter or Bracken shaken down over them 
will usually achieve this. The third neces- 
“sity is to see that they are supported against 
strong winds, although it is true they rarely 
‘break, but once bent they have a habit of 
turning their tips towards the light, which 
gives to a plant that is exceedingly graceful 
Finally, the 


soil must be rich, well drained, deeply dug, 


and in sunshine. In front of a hedge or wall 


that will shelter them from the prevailing 


winds is an admirable place for them. _ 
- Opinions differ as to the wisdom ‘ of 
frequent transplanting. At one time every 


writer urged that it was imperative that once 
planted they should be left alone for some 


- makes 


‘years. I do not think that moving them 
the slightest difference to them. 


There is one period, from some time in 


August to early October, when the root is 


quite dormant. 


Taking them out of the 


~ ground and replanting do not affect them 


- then ; 


although planting is 
open 
elt 
them unless there is a good reason for so 


but 
the 


the replanting is .best done 
middle or end of October, 
quite safe during 
time in November. 
necessary to move 


from 


weather 
however, 


any 


is, not 


~ 


oe at 


=ipe 
, 


te 
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The magnificent display, showing large Japanese and single Chrys- 


anthemums, by Messrs. 


Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, at the 


National Chrysanthemum Society's Show on November 6th 


- The large Japanese varieties Roma Bayles and Thomas Pockett are prominent 
at the top of the picture 


doing. Whether transplanting retards their 
spring growth I have not noticed. If it does 
there is something to be said for it. If left 
in the ground from year to year they should 
be liberally top-dressed in the spring. 
PropaGaTion is by seed or division. . The 
very nature of the root, however, renders the 
latter process a very slow method. It is like 
a giant starfish in appearance, often with one 
fat single crown in the. centre, from which 
leaves and flower-spike spring. They will, 
however, multiply in the ground, some sorts 
more freely than others. For the species I 
would recommend sowing seed. © All of them 
seed very freely in England and the seed is 
ripe in August. It can then either be sown 
immediately or in the following spring. The 
best place to raise seed is under a hand-light 
in the open ground, or in a cold frame. Here 
they can be left until they have completed 
the second season’s growth, when they 
should be transplanted. Like most seedlings 
they are liable to damp in the early stages, 
but the usual preventives of this gardeners’ 
annoyance answer as well in this case as in 
most others. It is obvious that amongst the 
seedlings from ‘hybrids there will be variation. 
In fact there is a considerable amount of 
it, only a very limited percentage coming true 


from seed. Therefore, wherever possible, it 
is wise to increase desirable varieties by 
separating ‘the roots. To those, however, 
who feel’inclined to adopt the advice given in 
Nicholson’s Dictionary, and ‘increase by 
division,” I will just suggest that they study 
a big fat ‘‘ vegetable starfish ’’-root of, say, 
E. robustus, and see what they can make of 
ite Gro. DILLISTONE. 


‘Tropzolum’ speciosum 


What a capricious plant is the Flame 
Flower! In some districts it is so rampant 
that it is sometimes described as a weed, a 
perfect pest, anda nuisance. In other places, 
in spite of coaxing and petting, it either re- 
fuses to grow or ekes out a miserable and un- 
happy existence. , A cool, retentive soil, to 
which had been added some granite chips and 
an allowance of old mortar-rubbish, aided me 
on one occasion to achieve comparative suc- 
cess with T. speciosum, but the plants were 
never really happy, while in front of a cot- 
tage half a mile away it ran riot. Where it 
can be induced to grow the blaze of colour 
among the delicate foliage is magnificent, 
and it is worth while to take pains with it. 


W. McG. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Greenhouses 

Remove all shadings, whether of tiffany, 
wood lath blinds, or Summer Cloud, as all the 
light possible will be necessary for the wel- 
fare of the plants from this date. Shading 
is often left on the glass until washed off by 
rain, but it is important that the glass should 
be properly washed as even after the colour- 
ine has disappeared there is a film left upon 
the glass for a lone time which obscures 
light. Blinds should be let down for a short 
time on a fine day in order that they mav be 
thoroughly dried previous to being stored 
away for the winter. The washing and 
cleansing of plant houses should be proceeded 
with as soon as this work can be conveniently 
dealt with, as light is now verv important, 
and for this reason no glass should be Jeft un- 
washed. Before restaging the plants all pots 
should be scrubbed and fine-foliaged plants 
snonged, and if troubled by any form of insect 
life place a little insecticide in the water, 
which should be slightly warmed. 


Flower garden 

Any beds which from various causes have 
shown signs of impoverishment should either 
be trenched and have a quantity of well-rotted 
manure incorporated with the soil or have the 
latter partly—if not wholly—replaced with 
fresh soil of a loamy nature. This often hap- 
pens. to beds which have been occupied by 
Roses for a number of years, and although 
the replacing of a volume of soil becomes a 
heavy task it pavs in the end. Lift Gladioli 
and place the corms in a cool store. This 
also applies to many of the large-flowerine 
Montbretias, which are really hardy. Lift 
Cardinal Lobelias, placing them in boxes of 
sandy. leafy soil in a cool house or frame. 
The planting of trees and shrubs is-receiving 
considerable attention, as most things may 
now be moved with safetv, with the exception 
of Hollies. which are better left until the 
spring. The soil is in excellent condition for 
the planting ofall kinds of herbaceous and 
alpine plants and this work should be seen to 
as far as possible whilst these: favourable con- 
ditions prevail. Place protective material 
around the base of Kniphofias, Caucasian 
Scabious, Romneyas, and Scented Verbena: 
also tie a few Fir branches over the face of 
climbers of a half-hardv, or not strictly hardy, 
nature, but do not obscure the light alto- 
gether. 


Strawberries 
Those growing in 6-inch pots have now be- 
come firmly established and should be 


brought together and plunged up to their 
rims in ashes at the foot of a sheltering wall, 
or, better still, in a cold frame from which 
the lights should be removed. 


Kitchen garden 

Dust over young plantations of spring 
Cabbage, hardy Lettuces, and winter Onions 
frequently with soot and lime -as a check to 
the damage which is being caused by slugs. 
Break a few leaves over the prominent curds 
of autumn Broccoli as a protection against 
frost. Complete the earthing-up of Leeks 
and Celery and bring into store Swedes and 
late-sown Turnips. - Remove the tops of 
Jerusalem Artichokes to prevent them being 
torn out of the soil and lift a quantity of the 
roots, placing them in store for use during in- 
clement weather. Broad Beans may be sown 
at the present time to give an early crop, 
and although perfectly hardy in the open they 
succeed best when planted on a sheltered bor- 
der. — E. MarkHaM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


s ; ‘ 
- Midland Counties 
Fruit-houses , 

The winter cleaning of these, as well as the 
pruning and washing of the trees and top- 
dressing of borders, should now be taken in 
hand. Thoroughly cleanse all glass and 
wood-work and fill up cracks in the brick- 
work before lime-washing. Gishurst Com- 
pound is an excellent preparation for wash- 
ing the trees. ‘When pricking up the borders 
preparatory to top-dressing take care not to 


damage the roots, and avoid allowing them 


to become dry by long exposure to air when 
removing the surface soil. After pruning 
Peach-trees the shoots may be tied in bundles 
to permit cleaning the roof. 


Plant-houses 

Great care must be exercised in watering 
at this season. Much less trouble is likely to 
occur by keeping the plants a little on the dry 
side rather than otherwise. All watering 
should be attended to in the morning in order 
to allow superfluous moisture to dry up be- 
fore night. Afford herbaceous Calceolarias a 
light, airy position and avoid the use of fire- 
heat while a temperature of 45 degs. to 
55 degs. can be maintained without it. Many 
subjects, such as early-flowering plants of 
Richardia africana, Cyclamen, and various 
forms of Primula, ~will “benefit by a: little 
stimulant: Continue to pot up bulbs of 
Lilium speciosum and L. longiflorum as they 
come to hand. 


Lily of the Valley 


Where there is a large demand for this a 
sufficient quantity: should be obtained and 
potted about every other week. Pot the 
crowns firmly in light soil, about 12 or 15 
being placed in a 6-inch pot. Cover the 
crowns to a good depth with clean, fresh 
Moss and place in’ a forcing cupboard with a 
brisk temperature. Take care to use tepid 
water for watering or spraying. As growth 
becomes sufficiently advanced gradually ex- 
pose the plants to full daylight. 


Shrubs 


Where the planting of shrubs has to be 
undertaken it should be pushed on during 
favourable weather. In moving shrubs from 
one position to another care should be taken 
to preserve the fibrous roots and avoid letting 
them become dry by long: exposure to the air. 
Avoid planting too deeply, especially in heavy 
land. Make the holes sufficiently large so 
that the roots may be spread out with space 
to spare. Break up the soil finely, especially 
that which is to be placed in contact with the 
roots. It is good practice to give the shrubs 
one good soaking of water after planting, 
even though the soil may appear sufficiently 
moist. Push on with the planting of Roses 
and endeavour to complete the work by the 
end of this month. 


Kitchen garden 

Opportunities will be found during wet 
weather to examine the vegetables in store, 
removing any which may be diseased or un- 
sound. Roots which have been stored out of 
doors should also be attended to and _ not 
allowed to become too wet. Pieces of corru- 
gated iron may be used to ward off heavy 
rain. It is well at this season to review the 
plan of last season’s crops and draw up a new 
one for those of the coming season. Endive, 
Lettuce, and Parsley, etc., growing in frames 
should be given free ventilation during 
favourable weather. Watering, which must 
be done with care, should be performed on 
bright mornings as far as possible and due 
attention given to the removal of decaying 
foliage. A. J. Pope. 
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November 1 


Scotland 7 
Fruit trees : 4 


A few degrees of frost succeeded by heavy 
rain have loosened the leaves of fruit trees,# 
and as soon as all the foliage has fallen 
pruning may begin. If good fruits and 
plenty of them are desired both light and air” 
must be admitted freely to the trees. In 
many old specimens there are too many long 
spurs and congested growths, and it pays to 
remove such even if the thinning be spread 
over a series of years. Old and unprofitable 
trees, too, are not uncommon, and it is good 
policy to clear these out without delay and re- 
place them with young, clean stuff which will 
generally yield a satisfactory return in a year 
or two. 


Easly vineries 

Where early starting is the rule the vinery — 
border ought to receive a good coating of 
leaves to a depth of, say, 15 inches. These 
can be kept from blowing about by some 
simple means, by lengths of Wwire-netting or 
by throwing some soil over them. Pruning | 
ought to be done now or shortly. The canes’ 
themselves should be relieved of loose bark 
and be afterwards washed. The house itself, 
too, must be cleaned down, and when all 
cleansing is done the inside border ought to 
be reinforced by a top-dressing of good loam 
to which may be added a little charcoal or 
burnt wood-ashes and a small allowance of 
bone-meal or of some approved chemical - 
fertiliser. ss 


Planting 


All kinds of planting should now be © 
attended to as quickly as possible—Roses, 


At the same time, when the soil is manifestly 
too wet the work may safely be delayed for ae 
time. Planting trees of any kind in wet and 
water-logged soil means very often failure. 
The later Tulips, too, should now be planted, 
and it is preferable to employ these in large 
breadths of given colours rather than in mix- 
ture. Wallflowers, Myosotis, Polyanthi, and © 
that class of stuff for spring flowering should 
be put out without much further delay in~ 
order that they may become established be- 
fore winter comes in earnest. oe 


Dahlias and Gladioli ; co 

Frost having now put a period to the dis- 
play of these popular flowers there is no point 
in leaving them longer. Choose a good day 
for lifting, so that the roots and corms may 
be dried a little before storing ‘is done. 
Dahlias should be carefully labelled and 
placed in a shed from which frost can be ex- 
cluded—such a shed as that in which Potatoes 
are usually stored for present use will suit 
Dahlia tubers. Each variety of Gladiolus — 
should be tied up in a separate bundle and— 
suspended from the roof of a similar shed. I 
have kept them over winter in a stokehole, 
but the practice is not perhaps to be recom- 
mended. ; ae 
Vegetable garden = 

The earthing-up of Celery ought now to be 
completed, and if any root crops still remain 
to ‘be stored such may be attended to without 
delay. Jerusalem Artichokes are an excep-_ 
tion, for, save in very severe winters, these 
are quite safe out of doors. If the stems be 
cut over and laid along the lines the protec- 
tion so afforded is generally sufficient, but 
should severe frost threaten a few barrow-— 
loads of leaves, or of littery manure, will 
make things safe. Manure wheeling in suit- 
able weather will, of course, be attended to, 
and digging and trenching should be pushed 
on as rapidly as is consistent with thorough — 
preparation. W. McG. © 

Mabie Gardens, Dumfries, = ce 
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A Winter aiden 


a} HERE are so many beautiful plants 
. 





















































which come into bloom during the winter 
; that a very interesting garden could be 
i furnished with them alone. In large gardens 
generous grouping could be resorted to and 
_ these winter flowers kept more or less 
_ together. I can imagine nothing possessing 
greater charm for the garden lover. Shelter 
' in some form should nevertheless be provided 
' from north and easterly winds, for even the 
~ hardiest of flowers suffer when fully exposed 
_ to these ; therefore the choice would be a posi- 
_ tion facing south, backed by tall evergreens, 
such as Pine, Holly, Yew, or a plant of the 
_ Portugal Laurel or Poet’s Laurel type. In 
front of these may be grouped the interest- 
- ing forms of the 
~ STRAWBERRY TREE (Arbutus), which flower 
from early autumn until after Christmas, 
and from that time onward, are objects of 
_ interest by reason of their clusters of crimson 
fruits. Of all the pretty forms of Arbutus 
~ Unedo I consider rubra (svn. Croomei) by 
_ far the most attractive. It was found wild 
by the Irish botanist, Mackay, near Gl!en- 
_ gariff, many years.ago, and bears a profusion 
of beautiful deep pink flowers. A. Andrachne 
and The Madrona (A. Menziesii) are also very 
_ beautiful where they can be grown, as apart 
from their attractive foliage and flowers they 
have handsome bark, which, on old speci- 
mens, renders them conspicuous all the year 
~ round. 
- Tre Laurustinus (Viburnum Tinus) and 
its varieties, of which lucidum is perhaps the 
_ best, with its larger glossy leaves and fl, wers, 
each frequently 3 inch across, represent a 
-class of charming winter-biooming ever- 
' greens which are invaluable for our purpose. 
_ A bank of these flower-laden shrubs, reaching 
15 feet in height, with noble trunks of old 
' Scotch Fir soaring many feet above them, is 
_ a winter picture which teaches its own lesson. 
_ Another beautiful and graceful evergreen, 
- and one which I should-not like to be with- 
out, is the Californian 
GARRYA ELLIPTICA. It is the male plant 
_ which is so delightful in the lacy elegance of 
_ its drooping, silvery-grey catkins, each nearly 
_ 1 foot in length, and charged with pollen 
| which is dispersed in clouds at the merest 
shake of the branches. The female form is 
less attractive, owing to its shorter catkins, 
_ which rarely exceed 4 inches in length. 
_ BERBERIS JAPONICA and its variety B. j. 
_ Bealei are handsome shrubs which come into 
bloom about Christmas. They have hand- 
» some, spiny leaves and delightfully fragrant 
- lemon-yellow fl’ wers, borne in clusters which 
_ terminate the stout stems. These racemes, 
_ which are succeeded by large grey-blue fruits, 
~ are each from 8 inches to ro inches in length. 
- These Japanese Mahonias resent _ biting 
_ winds and love partial shade, such as Hollies 
or Yews afford. Although considered diffi- 
_ cult plants to establish, I have transplanted 
_ very successfully large specimens at prac- 
tically all times during the winter. To main- 
_ tain these plants in an interesting condition 





Saiz 


' over a number of years it is advisable to 
cut them down every few years to within 18 
"inches or 2 feet of the ground immediately 
_ the flowering season is over. No anxiety 
“feed be felt at doing this as established 
_ plants break freely. 3 

7 Tue Wire Hazers (Hamamelis) of China 
~ and Japan are probably the most striking of 
our mid-winter deciduous flowering shrubs,- 
_ and if not a large genus, they are sufficiently 
_ varied to warrant their inclusion in every 
garden, large or small. These leafless 
shrubs would nevertheless be seen to greater 
- advantage rising out of a sea of the rosy-red 
Alpine Forest Heath (Erica carnea). It is a 
beautiful and easily-cultivated genus and 
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in the Open Air 


comprises H. japonica, a low, spreading, 
sparsely - branched shrub,. with crumpled 
yellow flowers and red bracts. H. j. var. 
arborea assumes a more tree-like form, other- 
wise its flowers’ are practically the same as 
those of the type and appear at the same time 
with me. H. j. var. rubra is a very distinct 
and pretty variety with orange and red 
flowers and is in bloom with the above. H. 
mollis is looked upon by many people as the 
finest of all the Witch Hazels. Its flowers 
and also its, leaves are larger than in the pre- 
ceding kinds and the flowers, which are 
sweetly scented, are not crinkled. H. Zuc- 
cariniana is also a very distinct and very free- 
flowering shrub. Although classed as a 
variety of H. japonica it is different in its 
habit of growth and the clear lemon-yellow 
flowers which clothe its branches in amazing 
profusion. Parrotia persica, so striking in 
autumn by reason of its gorgeous foliage, 
belongs to this group. Of the 

HongysuckLes, Lonicera_ fragrantissima 
and L. Standishi bloom throughout the 
winter and form bushes from 6 feet to 8 feet 
in height. By the second week in February 
the Japanese 

STACHYURUS PRCOX is usually in bloom 
and is a very attractive shrub when draped 
with its abundant racemes of pale yellow 
flowers, which spring from almost every bud. 

DarPHNE MEZEREUM is also at its best about 
this time, and the flower-laden twigs of 
purple, red, and white delight everyone with 
their delicious fragrance, which pervades the 
air for quite a distance around. The variety 


‘grandiflora may often be seen in bloom in 


early autumn. 

THe Harpy Heatus are of inestimable 
value and contribute one of the most pleasing 
of our winter pictures. Absolutely indifferent 
to wind and storm are these grand shrubs, 
many of which are of lowly stature, others 
tall and of loose, graceful aspect. Erica 
lusitanica, from Portugal, is a tall and 
stately shrub of great beauty and charm. 
It grows 11 feet in height and commences 
to bloom in November, retaining its de- 
lightful attraction ‘until May is advanced. 
The masses of this precious shrub are to-day 
absolutely smothered with bright pink buds 
and white open flowers. It is one of the most 
valuable shrubs I know. Erica Veitchi, 
similar in growth and with pure white 
flowers, blooms in February, and others to 
flower throughout the winter months are E. 
Darleyensis, of dwarfer stature, and the 


Alpine Forest Heath (E. carnea) in all its . 


beautiful varieties; indeed, a garden could 
be made of these precious and distinct little 
plants alone. Other shrubs which bloom at 
this season include the lovely 

JASMINUM NUDIFLORUM, the slender flower- 
laden sprays of which are to be seen garland- 
ing many a cottage doorway to-day in 
Sussex, sometimes in company with the 
berry-laden branches of Cotoneaster Simonsi, 
a delightful combination of graceful form 
and colour. 

Tue Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans) is opening its deliciously fragrant 
flowers. It is a shrub we cannot omit, 
especially if we have a warm wall at our dis- 
posal, planting masses of the Algerian Iris 
(I. stylosa) at its feet for their Christmas 
flowers. 

CLEMATIS CALYCINA, which produces. its 
pretty red blotched flowers from September 
to March, should find a place here, as should 
also the Andalusian C. cirrhosa with ‘its 
creamy-coloured flowers. 

PyRUS JAPONICA in all its forms is desirable 
for such a garden, and others of note are the 
Forsythias, and in a sheltered corner the old 
and lovely single pink Camellia japonica, 


to using or showing. 
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which has been known to bloom in February 
here. 

POLYGALA CHAMABUXUS and its purple 
variety, and the great Rockfoils (Megasea) 
are other subjects which always appeal to 
one, with colonies of Snowdrops, Aconite, 
Netted Iris (I. reticulata), early Crocus 
species, such as C. Imperati and C. Sieberi, 
to say nothing of the army of Squills, 
Hepaticas, and other early flowers’ which 
have come to us from other lands to adorn 
our gardens during the cold days of winter. 

Gravetye Manor, E. MarkHam. 


INDOOR PLANTS 


Sweet Peas for growing inside 
WEET PEAS, like most outside plants, 
can be successfully grown inside pro- 
vided the 

best place is 


The 
facing 


house is suitable. 
close to a_ wall 
south in a well-ventilated house. For 
early work the seeds should be sown in 
November, one in a small 60-pot, and placed 
on a shelf ina warm house or similar place. 
When the plants are about 2 inches high 
pinch them and select one or two of the 
strongest breaks, disbudding the rest. As 
Sweet Peas root deeply the bed must be about 
2 feet wide by 235 feet deep, and made up 
about two months previous to planting to 
allow -for settling and mellowing the soil. 
This should consist of good fibrous loam, leaf 
soil, and a small quantity of bone-meal, with 
a good layer of pig manure at the bottom. 
Planting must be attended to as soon as the 
breaks are about 2 inches long, placing them 
1 foot apart. I prefer strings to tie the vines 
to. Never allow the plants to suffer from 
want of tying. Cut off all tendrils and disbud 
all side shoots. During the flowering stage 
occasional applications of artificial and liquid 
manures are beneficial. Air must be admitted 
whenever the weather permits, otherwise 
weak, drawn plants will be the result. This 
same treatment applies to plants raised in- 
side and planted in the open ground in spring. 
If the plants are over-fed the flowers will 
sometimes carry two standards instead of 
one, but I do not think they are disqualified 
in shows now for this reason. Full develop- 
ment of the flowers is obtained by cutting 
them and placing in water the night previous 
C. EAGLEN. 


Growing Violets in frames 


I should be very grateful for a few simple 

directions on how to grow Violets in a frame, 
F. W. 

[The most approved method of growing 
Violets in frames is setting out runners from 
healthy plants in a piece of ground that has 
been well dug up and enriched during the 
winter, at the end of April or commencement 
of May, having given the ground a top- 
dressing of well-decayed hot-bed manure, 
leaf-mould, and wood-ashes previous to 
planting. The runners should be set out in 
rows 12 inches apart, the individual plants 
being 10 inches distant from each other in the 
rows. If the ground is dry at the time of 
planting a copious watering should be given 
to settle the young plants in, while during 
dry summers they should be afforded liberal 
supplies of water at intervals or they will be 
attacked by red-spider, which ‘materially 
weakens the plants and prevents their subse- 
quent flowering being satisfactory. About 
midsummer a mulch of well-rotted manure 
both tends to keep the surface soil moist and 
promotes vigorous growth, while applications 
of weak liquid manure assist in strengthen- 
ing the plants. All runners and flower-buds 
should be removed as soon as they appear 
until the commencement of September, at the 
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close of which month the plants may be 
lifted and removed to the frames with good 
balls of soil. If the plants are gone round 
with a spade three weeks or so previous to 
being lifted, and the outlying roots cut off, 
they will have pushed out fresh root-fibres by 
the time they are removed to the frames. 
These will soon take hold of the fresh soil. 
The frames may have the lower portions 
filled with long manure, garden refuse, or 
any material allowing good drainage, on the 
top of which should be placed a layer of rich, 
porous soil, such as a mixture of fibrous 
loam, leaf-mould, and well-rotted hot-bed 
manure. The plants, which at the time of 
lifting should be fine clumps, well studded 
with flower-buds, ought not to be more than 
8 inches from the glass. They should be 


well watered at planting time, so as to settle | 


them in their new positions, and the lights 
not put on for three weeks unless frost or ex- 
cessively heavy rains intervene, by which time 
they should have become established in the 
new soil. It should be the aim of the culti- 
vator to keep the air in the frames fresh and 
buoyant, since a close, moist atmosphere in- 
variably produces mildew, a disease to which 
Violets, especially the double. varieties, are 
very subject should their culture be faulty. 
Light and shallow frames may be placed over 
the plants in the bed if it is not desired to 
practise lifting; but the best results are 
usually produced by the latter method. Grow- 
ing the plants in front of a wall during the 
summer is not to be recommended, as such 
a position generally suffers more from heat 
and dryness than one more open. Except in 
cold districts a slight slope to the north-west 
is to be preferred for summer quarters. ] 


Wintering Fuchsias 


We all know that in the time which is sup- 
posed to be one of rest large numbers of 
Fuchsias are removed from the stages to 
make way for other things coming into 
bloom, and placed very often in any out-of- 
the-way corner. This not infrequently means 
that they are stowed away underneath the 
stage at the back of the pipes, subject to drip 
and heat, and instead of a resting time re- 
verse conditions follow, and they are hurried 
into making new growth weeks before they 
ought to do. It is easy to suggest a cool, 
airy house for them, but it is quite another 
thing to find those conditions in the average 
greenhouse. Still, notwithstanding this, the 
one who is determined not to part with 
promising plants that have about them the 
making of specimens if potted on will not 
lightly give in, but will endeavour dt least to 
give them the coolest part of the house for 
their winter quarters, or find space for them 
in a frost-proof shed, or spare room until the 
early year, when they can be potted on for 
future beauty. TOWNSMAN. 


Fragrance in spring flowers 


Beauty in colour often takes precedence in 
the matter of spring flowers. We are 
enamoured of Tulips and continue potting 
them for successional bloom, sometimes for- 
getting the rich perfume of Lilies of the 
Valley. The greenhouse may be a cold one, 
yet it may be a place rich in sweetness next 
April if we only remember to pot up winter- 
flowering Stocks like Beauty of Nice and 
Wallflowers that need the merest shelter to 
induce the opening of the spikes a few weeks 
earlier than those out of doors show colour. 

LEAHURST. 


Heliotrope 


Is it possible that Heliotrope is another of 
the plants which must soon be added to the 
obsolete list? One seldom sees a reference 
to it, nowadays, in the gardening papers, and 
it is certainly not grown so widely now asa 


~ 
- 
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bedding plant. Nor is it, apparently, so far 
as my observation goes, so popular in the 
greenhouse or conservatory, whether grown 
in pots or planted against awall. It were a 
pity did Cherry-pie become one of the thas- 
beens, for everyone who values sweet- 
scented flowers will admit that Heliotrope is 
the most fragrant plant that it is possible to 
have. By no means exacting in its require- 
ments, Heliotrope is easily grown from cut- 
tings, and while it is generally regarded as 
strictly a summer-flowering plant, vet, if it is 
accommodated in a warm house, it will re- 
ward its grower with delicately-perfumed 
sprays throughout the winter. It is interest- 
ing, too, to raise Heliotropes from seed. The 
seedlings are very vigorous, although, per- 
haps, they may not beso fine in colour or in 
size of bloom as established favourites. 


Kirk. 


Violets in frames 


It may now be necessary to place the sashes 
in position, but ventilation ought to be freely 
given on all suitable occasions. Slugs are 
very fond of the buds of Violets, and they, 
too, must be searched for and destroyed. 
Damped or decaying foliage should be re- 
moved without delay. 


PE S-eS 


White-fly on Tomatoes 


AGREE with all that ‘“‘R. P.”’ says on 

p. 650, ‘Oct. 25th, respecting white-fly. I 

first had experience of this pest in a Lanca- 
shire garden about 35 years ago. It infested 
the Tomatoes in a span-roofed house quite 
isolated from the other numerous structures, 
and the head gardener had the plants fumi- 
gated in the usual way. The white-fly fell 
to the soil on the border but nearly all re- 
vived when the sun shone on the house. There 
were no other remedies in those days. There 
are now, fortunately, such remedies as will 
keep the pest under control if they are duly 
followed up, one application after another, 
weekly. I would warn inexperienced users 
of these remedies to faithfully follow the in- 
structions accompanying them. I saw one 
lot of Tomato plants denuded of all the ripen- 
ing fruits last summer through a too strong 
dose being given. I measure the correct 
quantity in a proper liquid measure-glass and 
ascertain also the correct measurement of the 
house. ~Result: White-fly destroyed, the 
fruits not harmed. ‘ R. P.”’is right in say- 
ing white-fly infests outdoor plants. 
doubtedly it does, and finds a happy breeding 
ground on Lettuces, Cucumbers, Melons (in 
frames), Marrows, and, more than any other 
as far as my observation goes, the Butter- 
cup. I have always maintained that vaporis- 
ing or fumigation is the only sure remedy, as 
solutions syringed on the plants can never be 
applied to moisten all surfaces of leaves. 


sient 


—— I was interested to notice the letter of 
“R. P.” dealing with white-fly on Toma- 
toes. I quite agree with all that this corre- 
spondent says concerning this pest. It is a 
pity, however, that ‘‘ R. P.”’ has not uttered 
a word of warning concerning these new 
fumigants, invented for the destruction of 
these worrying little flies. While.they are 
certainly very effective for the purpose, they 
are also very destructive to many plants, and 
the greatest care is necessary in using such 
in houses containing mixed plants. Two 
years ago I lost a large number of up-to- 
date late Chrysanthemums by using one of 
these materials. Nor did I give an over- 
dose, for I was most careful to be slightly 
under the prescribed quantity. All varieties 
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suffered, and. beside losing the whole of the 
flowers I also failed to obtain a single cut-— 
ting, any plant not absolutely killed pro- 
ducing only very weak and_ sickly-looking 
suckers. The Cineraria is another plant that 
runs the risk of being killed, and so-do — 
Salvias and Retinosporas. One of these 
dwarf Japanese trees, a Cupressus, I think, — 
‘was also considerably crippled. ! 

So far as my experience goes the a 
ing are not harmed by these fumigants when _ 
used as -directed on the tins :—Tomatoes, 
Cyclamens, Begonias (these show an odd leaf 
slightly. touched), -Pelargoniums, Primula 
obconica, Statice, Calceolarias, Heliotropes, 
Aspidistras, Ferns, Lobelia, Diosmas, and — 


idly oma etn ong 


Myrtles. : C. Bian: 
- Preston House, Linlithgow. ; 
The Vine weevil oa 

I have had considerably more experience : 


with this pest than I liked. It is strange that 
although a great many: Vines were grown at 
the place to which my note tefers, it never — 
seemed to attack these, probably because we 
kept it confined to one house. We were pes- 
tered with the Vine weevil both in its grub 
and its weevil states mainly among Cycla- — 
mens and Primulas, but the pest was most 
destructive in its larva stage. Its tenacity 
of life may be gauged from the fact that I — 
put some of the grubs in a match-box prior & 
to going on a holiday, but forgot to take 
them with me, as I had intended, for the — 
opinion of a gardening friend. When I came 
back, 10 days later, I found the grubs still 
alive and apparently none the worse for their — 
enforced fasting. ‘2 

The presence of the grub in the soil js first ey 
suspected by the frequent wilting of the — 
plant, if it be a pot plant such as a Cyclamen. — 
At first this may be ascribed to an error in 
watering, but one soon realises the mistake, — 
especially so if a leaf or flower-stem is pulled, 
as the corm is thereby nearly pulled out. My 
plan has been to remove the plant from the — 
pot and to pick out all the grubs that can be 
seen. I have tried watering with lime-water, 
‘with soapy water, with insecticides, but all 
without avail. Even when I have taken the 
grubs out and dropped paraffin and methyla- ~ 
ted spirits on them they have still lived. = 

The chief difficulty is that the presence of 
the pest is not realised until the plants are 
well on the way towards flowering, and then — 
the problem is how to get the grubs away 
from the interior of the ball of soil. I have 
tried putting pieces of Carrot in the soil, but 
to no good purpose. I have also tried stand- 
ing the pots in water for 24 hours without 
destroying the grubs. The only method — 
which seemed satisfactory in reducing their — 
number in the soil was when I made holes in — 
the soil with a setting peg and put some soil 
fumigant in. Later, the plan of mixing this 
fumigant with the soil for the final potting 
was found to be an effective preventive, but — 
even here I found that it was not safe to_ 
mix it with the soil for the earlier pottings of — 
Cyclamen. The weevils eat both leaves and 
flowers of Cyclamens, and they seemed to ~ 
have a greater partiality for the coloured — 
flowers, especially the variety of Cyclamen — 
known as Vulcan. The weevils feign death — 
when found, and if they drop on to. the — 








































very difficult to find them. At the time Jam — 

referring to we rather suspected the use of — 
peat-moss in the manure as being responsible — 
for them. When this manure was not used 
for the plants which were attacked there was 
no further trouble; but this immunity may 
perhaps have been due to other precau-— 
tionary measures. The grubs attacked not — 
only the roots of Cyclamens but also the base 
of the corm. WiLuiaM F. ROWLEs. 

Gallows Hill, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
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VEGETABLES 


Common scab of Potatoes 


N many districts this year. the Potatoes 
have been turning out very scabby, a fact 
which seems to suggest that a rainy sea- 
son favours this particular disease. 

The ordinary brown scab of Potatoes, 
“which is common to many gardens, is a 
rouble which is not well understood, and its 
dangers are often over-estimated. It is 
purely a skin disease, and although the tubers 
attacked are rendered very unsightly it should 
not be classed with the more dangerous 
= corky ”’ or -‘ black ’’ scab. 

'_ Except for the possible waste necessitated 
by extra peeling the food properties of the 


‘the disease is not carried on into the resultant 
‘erop, although in bad cases the eyes of the 
‘tubers are so affected as to prevent their 
sprouting properly. 

_ From the commercial grower’s point of 
_yiew, of course, scab is a more serious 
“matter, as the disfigured and unsightly tubers 
eet ious’y do not command a ready sale. It 
“is, however, quite unnecessary to destroy the 
tubers or feed them to pigs—a not uncommon 
occurrence—because they are_attacked by 
scab. Pi 

_. Brown scab is caused by a minute soil 
fungus known as Actinomyces scabies. It is 
a normal soil organism, being present in 
practically every class of soil, but is particu 
‘larly prevalent or active in light gravelly land 
-and in soils which are inclined to be on the 
alkaline side or deficient of humus. : 
It is quite a common practice among allot: 
“ment holders and amateurs to apply a dress- 
ing of lime to the soil as a remedy against 
“scab. This is a great mistake as the lime, 
'by rendering the soil more alkaline, is likely 
‘to increase the trouble rather than alleviate 
it. -On the other hand an acid corrective, 
such as a dressing of superphosphate or sul- 
_ phate of ammonia, in the spring, or a very 
“light sprinkling of flowers of sulphur, will 
-eounteract the alkalinity of the soil and 
prove beneficial. 

But by far the most successful remedy 
“against scab is the application to the soil of 
fresh humus, particularly in the form of 
Grass. It has been conclusively proved that 
a good dressing of fresh lawn mowings at 
planting time will render the crop practically 
| sabes to scab. About a ton of the Grass, 
“or even more, to every to poles of ground 
“may be forked well into the soil just before 
the Potatoes are planted, but care should be 
taken not to get too large a quantity in direct 
contact with the tubers, because of the pos- 
sibilities of heating. If Grass cannot be 
btained, leaves of all kinds, or spent hops, 
re a good substitute, but lawn mowings 
have given the best results. 
© It is not quite clear whether the ferment- 
“ing Grass possesses some fungicidal property 
“or whether the scab organism is merely 
attracted to the Grass in preference to the 
Potatoes, but whatever the action may be 
there is no doubt about the result. A liberal 
‘application at planting time will ensure the 
ifting of a Potato crop clean and free from 
common scab. Cities 


Asparagus beds 


_ The present is a suitable time to prepare 
the ground for new beds. Asparagus bene- 
fits by a deep sandy loam, and where soil of 
such a nature does not exist necessary pre- 
_parations should be made to suit the require- 
ments of the plant. Trench the soil three 
“spits deep, placing a liberal quantity of de- 
-eayed manure between each spit of soil. In 
_ the case of heavy, damp soils with clay sub- 
Soils a good quantity of mortar-rubble, road 


4. . . . 
Potato are not impaired, and if used as seed’ 
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grit, and fresh horse dung should be worked 
in, a good quantity of decayed manure and 
leaf-soil being worked into the top spit. 
Leave the surface soil in a rough condition 
until March, when the beds may be formed. 
In the case of a light sandy soil there should 
be no need to form raised beds. AvaiseP 


Forcing vegetables 

After this date, and if early Seakale be de- 
sired, forcing can be carried out easily in any 
structure in which a temperature of 60 degs. 
can be maintained and from which the light 
is excluded. The old Mushroom-house of 
former days was an ideal place for this work, 
but Mushroom-houses are almost everywhere 
a thing of the past, and the best, therefore, 
must be made of existing conditions. Young 
crowns, other things being equal, always re- 
spond more quickly to forcing than those of 
greater age, and less heat suffices to start 
them into growth. The culture of French 
Beans in pots, too, may now be commenced. 


W. McG. 
Early Rhubarb 


Amateurs with cellars or other dark places 
do not appear to realise the ease with which 
they could produce early Rhubarb pro- 
vided, of course, they have a bed of strong, 
healthy plants in the garden. Suitable 
clumps, some soil, water, and total darkness 
are the essentials. A given number of clumps 
should be lifted at a time and left on the sur- 
face for several days in the hope that they will 
be frozen hard. When they must be taken in 
cut off each one a corner with one strong bud, 
which will be planted to maintain the area in 
the garden. Pack the clumps closely in the 
place chosen, put a little soil between and 
over them, sprinkle occasionally if necessary, 
and wait for returns, which will come quickly 
or slowly according to the temperature. 
There are. many amateurs who put the 
usually wasted space beneath greenhouse 
stages to this purpose and to forcing other 
plants, too; but provision has to be made 
against incessant drip from above and_ to 
ensure the necessary darkness. . 


Onions in store 


It is many years since we had a season so 
unsatisfactory for the ripening of Onions. 
The lifting and spreading of the bulbs in the 
expectation of dry weather only ended in dis- 
appointment in the majority of instances, 
and at the finish the drying off had to be 
finished indoors. This all-points to the need 
of frequently overhauling the stock, as it Is 
almost certain that some of the bulbs will 
show signs of early decay. If it is possible to 
spread Onions out in a light, airy room this 
should be done in preference to packing or 
bunching them together, as one contaminated 
bulb soon infects others. MIDLANDER. 


Parsnips 


An argument which I overheard as to 
whether Parsnips continued to grow or not if 
left in the ground after the foliage had prac- 
tically died away left me little the wiser, but 
there is one point at least upon which most 
folks who grow this useful vegetable agree, 
and that is they continue to improve if left in 
the bed, and are always much sweeter than 
when lifted and stored. In nine cases out of 
ten the ground cannot be used before next 
spring, and in the meantime it pays to leave 
the Parsnips, lifting them only as required. 

WoobBASTWICK. 


Jerusalem Artichokes 


The prejudice against this valuable winter 
vegetable is deep and widespread, with the 
result that one of the most easily grown crops 
suffers from unjustifiable neglect. Properly 
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cooked, the tubers are delicious, while the 
soup made from them is distinctly palatable 
and decidedly nutritive. The strongest objec- 
tion that can be made against more extended 
culture is that the plants are, like Horse- 
radish, apt to become weeds, but that is a 
direct result of bad management for which 
the grower should blame himself. Neither 
these nor Horseradish will be a nuisance 
when a correct system of culture is the rule. 
It is a good plan to lift the tubers at this sea- 
son and to store them, with sufficient earth or 
other material to exclude light and air. I 
select and store seed tubers of these with the 
same care that I do those of first-early Pota- 
toes and am satisfied that it pays to do so. 
East ANGLIAN. 


FRUIT 


Young Apple trees 
1) URING their first year in deeply-culti- 


’wated, often generously enriched, and 

almost invariably too loose soil of the 
garden, voung trees have a bad habit of grow- 
ing far too grossly as well at the roots as in 
the branches. True, such specimens take the 
eye, but we do not want them as models of 
beautiful growth, but as producers of excel- 
lent fruit, which the too exuberant tree will 
never become. Many thousands of trees 
were planted last autumn and spring, and 
their owners will be wise to lift and im- 
mediately replant solidly any which have 
made strong growths 3 feet or more in 
length. The usual course taken by the tyro 
in such _circumstances is to cut all the 
growths hard back, with the inevitable con- 
sequence that the second state is worse than 
the first—where there were five luxuriant 
shoots there will be fifteen to a score, and 
all will be too busy growing to turn atten- 
tion to the more important business of fruit 
production. Lifting and replanting are a mild 
form of root pruning, and are invariably con- 
ducive to satisfactory progress. 

Easr ANGLIAN, 


Cuttings of bush fruits 


_ The wood of Currants and of Gooseberries 
is now in the right condition for making cut- 
tings, and stout, well-ripened shoots ought to 
be gathered into bundles and heeled in till 
they can be dealt with. This work may pro- 
fitably be done on a wet day, and when pre- 
pared they may be inserted, in very firm 
ground, at a depth of 4 inches, allowing a 
space of not less than 12 inches between the 
lines. The'advantages of being able to pro- 
pagate, for example, Black Currants from 
clean bushes, uninfested by ‘‘ big bud,’’ are 
obvious, and although bushes from cuttings 
do not grow particularly quickly in their early 
stages, yet when established in their per- 
manent quarters they soon make thrifty and 
profitable. pieces. Scor. 


Planting fruit-trees 


All necessary preparations for the planting 
of fruit-trees should now be completed, so 
that with favourable soil and weather con- 
ditions planting may be carried out without 
delay when the trees arrive. Should the 
ground be in any way sticky, however, it will 
be better to heel them in until better con- 
ditions prevail. It is essential that the soil 
under and above the roots should be well 
firmed, and this cannot be performed when 
the soil is sticky. Damaged portions of root 
should be cut back to a sound part. Spread 


‘out the roots evenly and work the loose soil 


between them in layers. In the case of dwarf 
trees the surface roots should not be covered 
with more than 3 inches of soil. . A.J. P. 
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Classification 


HE Floral Committee of the National 
"['swee Pea Society presents the follow- 

ing as an up-to-date selection of varieties 
placed in alphabetical order. The Com- 
mittee wishes to draw the attention of members 
to the List of Too-Much-Alike Varieties before 
selections are made, because in some colour 


~ 
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of Sweet Peas 


The General Committee of the N.S.P.S. has 
had the list of Too-Much-Alike Varieties drawn 
up for the guidance and convenience of exhi- 
bitors, but it must be clearly understood that 
the varieties grouped together are not neces- 
sarily synonymous or of equal merit. 


sections the varieties recommended may be so 
nearly alike that they cannot be exhibited 
together in the same competitive exhibit at the 


Society’s exhibitions, 


* The ‘‘ Asterisk” indicates the variety which the Floral 
Committee considers the best in each of the Colour 


Classes. 


tA “dagger” indicates a variety of special 


value for cultivation under glass. 


Bricouor (Light). 
* Bonfire 
Dora (A.M., 1915). 
Sparkler 


BIcouor (Dark). 
Adelaide 
*t Magic 
Marks Tey 


BLUE, 
Bluebird 
*Mrs. Tom Jones (A,M.) 


BuveE (Light). 
*Oolne Valley (A.M.) 
Margaret Fife (A.M., 1915) 


Buur (Dark). 
*Commander Godsall 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


Buusu (Pink). 
Felicity 
*? Valentine 

Buusu (Lilac). 
Agricola (A.M., 1912) 
* Elegance 


CARMINE. 
*Mascott’s Ingman 
*Renown 


Carisk (Pale). 
Doris 
Glory 
*tHawlmark Cerise (A. M.) 


Carisk (Deep). 
Brilliant 
*Charming 
Royal Salute 
Orrisi (Scarlet). 
*fRoyal Scot 
Wonderful 


CREAM. 
Daffodil 
Majestic Cream 
*tMatchless 


OCrEAM Pink (Pale). 
Bridesmaid 
*Fair Lady 
Mrs. Arnold Hitchcock 


CREAM PINK (Deep). 
Giant Attraction 
La France 
*t Picture (A. M.) 


CRIMSON? 
“Charity (A.M.) 
Crimson Glow 
Field Marshal 
FANCY. 

*t Angele 

Prince George 
Skylight 


FLUSHED. 
Conquest 
*7 Fairie Queen 
Mrs. J. T. Wakefield (A. M.) 


LAVENDER (Ro3y). 
Austin Frederick Imp. 
Diana 
*TR. F. Felton (A.M., 1912; 
S.M., 1913) 


LAVENDER (Pale). 
Elsie Dene 
Lord Lascelles (A.M., 1924) 
*tWembley (F.0.C., G.M., 

1924) 

LAVENDER (Lilac). 
Gladys 
Lavender Belle 
*t Powerscourt (A.M., 1921) 


Linac. 
Dorothy 
Ttalia 
*tMascott’s Helio 


MARBLED AND WATERED. 
*Birdbrook 
Helen Pierce Spencer 
May Campbell (A.M., 1911) 

Maroon (Red). 

Hawlmark Maroon 
Maroon (Dobbie’s) 
“Splendour 


Maroon (Dark). 
Ravenswing 


~The Sultan (A-M., 1921) 


*Warrior 
MAUVE. 

King Mauve 
*tLady Eveline 
Shamrock 

: ORANGE. 
Royal Sovereign 
*tGuinea Gold (A.M., 1924) 
Wizard 


ORANGE (Pink), 
Bunty 
*tGeo. Shawyer (A.M.) 
King Alfred 


ORANGE (Scarlet). 
Gloriosa (A.M., S.M., 1922) 
*tMammoth (A.M., 1924) 
The President 

PicorgE EpeEp 

(Cream Ground). 
Cherub 
*Jean Ireland (I'.0.C., 1915) 

PicorEn EpGEp 

(White Ground). 
*Annie Ireland ; 
Elsie Herbert (A.M., 1906) 
Youth 

Pink (Pale). 
*}Daisybud (A.M.) 
Edith 
Pink Pearl 

PINK (Deep): 
*tHawlmark Salmon Pink 
Hebe . 
W. J. Unwin 

PURPLE. 

Grandeur 
Le Mahdi 
*Royal Purple (A.M,, 1914) 


Rose. 
Private Jack Smellie 
Rosabelle 
*Sunset(Bolton’s)(A.M., 1921) 


SALMON (Orange). 
Barbara (F.0.0., 1911) 
Sunset (Stevenson’s) 
*Tangerine Improved 


SCARLET. 
**Hawlmark Scarlet 
Mascott’s Scarlet 
Searlet (Dobbie’s) 


STRIPED AND FLAKED. 
Loyalty 
Phyllis 
*Senator Spencer 

WHITE, 

*tEdna May Improved 
Joan Ryder 
Mascott’s White 


Wuire (Tinted). 
These are dark seeded 
varieties, 
*Constance Hinton 
Miss Burnie 


Buvr (Light). 
Bluebird 
Mrs. T. Jones 
Sapphire 


Buuez (Dark). 
Commander Godsall 
Jack Cornwell, V.C. 


BuusuH. 
Felicity 
Valentine 


CARMINE, 
Mascott’s Ingman 
Renown 


OEFRISE (Pale). 
Doris 
Glory 
Hawlmark Cerise 
Hope 


CERISE (Deep). 
Brilliant 
Charming 
Royal Salute 


Crrisu (Scarlet). 
Alex. Malcolm 
Royal Seot 
Wonderful 


CREAM. 
Champagne 
Daffodil 
Majestic Cream 
Matchless 


ORBAM-PINK (Pale). 


Bridesmaid 
Caress 

Cecily 

Comrade 

Fair Lady 

Mrs. A, Hitchcock 
Radiance : 
Ringdove 


OREAM-Pink (Deep). 
Dignity 
Edith Cavell 
Giant Attraction 
Hawlmark Gladys 
La France 
Market Pink 
Picture 


CRIMSON. 
Anglian Crimson 
Charity 
Crimson Glow 
Crimson King 
Field Marshal 
Sunproof Crimson 


FLUSHED 
(White Ground), 
Advance 
Conquest 
Improved Conquest 
Mrs. C. W. J. Unwin 
Mrs. H. Richards 


FLUSHED 
(Cream Ground). 
Fairy Queen 
Improved Fairy Queen 
Mrs. J. T. Wakefield 


LAVENDER. 
Austin Frederick Imp. 
Diana 
Orchid 
R. F. Felton 


. Gladys 


Powerscourt 
LAVENDER (Pale), 
Oynthia 
Hawlmark Lavender 
Lavender (Unwin’s) 
Lord Lascelles 
Victory 
Maroon (Dark). 
King Manoel 
Ravenswing 
Sultan 
Tom Bolton 
Warrior 


Maroon (Red). 
Hawlmark Maroon 
Maroon (Dobbie’s) 
Splendour 


Mavuyx (Dark). 
King Mauve 
Lady Eveline 
New Marquis 
Shamrock 


ORANGE (Pink). 
Bunty 
Geo. Shawyer 
Hilda 
John Porter 
King Alfred 


ORANGE (Scarlet). 
May Unwin 
Thos. Stevenson 
Edward Cowdy 
Gloriosa 
May Cowdy 
Sensation 
The President 


ORANGE. 
Orange (Dobbie’s) 
Poppy 


ORANGE (Deep), 
Tangerine Improved 
Wizard 


PicoreE Epeup 
(Cream Ground). 
Cherub 
Jean Ireland 


Picoren EpGEp 
(White Ground), 
Annie Ireland x 
Elsie (Dobbie’s) 
Youth 


PINK. 
Countess Spencer 
Hebe 
Hercules 


Annie Bowness 
Progress 


Pink (Deep). 
Hawlmark Pink 
Hawlmark Salmon Pink 
Pink (Unwin’s) 


PINK (Pale), 
Daisybud 
Edith ~ 
Felicity 
Pink Pear] 

PURPLE. 

Floradale Purple 
Royal Purple 
Royalty 


SALMON. 
Barbara 
Melba 
Sunset (Stevenson’s) 


SCARLET. 
Hawlmark Scarlet 
Mascott’s Scarlet 
Scarlet (Dobbie’s) 


Rosn. 
Kenneth 
Private Jack Smellie 


~ Rosabelle 


Sunset (Bolton’s) 
Verdun 


WHITE. 
Anglian White 
Edna May Improved 
King White 
Mascott’s White 
Moneymaker 
Nora Unwin 
White Perfection 


Wuitr (Tinted). 
Constance Hinton 
Joan Ryder 


Dividing white Pinks 


‘preponderance of inferior plants and much 


Too-Much-Alike Varieties: 


The following varieties have been grouped 
as too much alike. Not more than one of 
the grouped varieties shall be shown on the. 
same competitive stand at any exhibition of the 
National Sweet Pea Society, the Burpee Chal- 
lenge Cup Class excepted. The names are 
placed in alphabetical order. 


The orthodox manner of increasing the 
stock of these exquisitely perfumed flowers 
is, of course, by pipings, but as a rough-and- 
ready substitute commend me to division. 
Where labour and time alike are at a dis- 
count it is excellent, and with reasonable 
care splendid results are certain. At least 
once every three years, and it is wiser to do 
it in alternate years in some soils. and 
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positions, the old plants should be ital 
and the ground renovated prior to replant 
ing. In this process place depth and 
thoroughness of digging in the place of 
honour, the abundant addition of crushed 
mortar or lime rubbish second, and rotten 
manure third, and not in exactly the opposite 
order, as is too frequently the case. Finally, 
when selecting growths for planting, choo 
the cleanest and healthiest and plant them 
firmly because this spells success, while loose 
ness spells failure. East ANGLIAN. | 
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Making herbaceous borders _ 


If it is intended to form new herbaceous, 
borders, or to vary the plants in existing bor= 
ders, this is perhaps the best time at which to 
do so. In many borders there are an undue 
meaningless The Michaelmas 
Daisy is a case in point, and there are t > 
many inferior varieties in the average border. 
There are now very many really good sort 
and the inferior ones ought to be replaced b 
degrees by others of more beauty and of 
greater intrinsic value. In making an entirely 
new border it is advisable to make it in a very 
thorough way and to enrich it to the greatest 
possible extent. A new border may be—no 
doubt will be—rather patchy during the year 
following the making, but in the course of 
its second season the planter will be amply 
rewarded for both pains’ and outlay. 

W. McG. 


repetition. 
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Ixias 


To the ordinary grower of bulbs the Ixias) 
appear to be almost unknown; indeed, in 
many catalogues there is but little reference 
made to them. They are, however, ver 
beautiful and very desirable, and, like the 
majority of Cape bulbs, their cultivation is_ 
by no means difficult. Ixias will succeed out 
of doors, but the bed must be in rather a 
sheltered position, and, if possible, shou d 
consist of a sandy loam. I have had much 
success with them when they were planted at_ 
the base of a wall in company with Tris” 
stylosa, I. reticulata, I. tuberosa, and similar 
things. Grown as pot plants they are very 
ornamental, and for cutting they are of great. 
value. Having, for many years, to supply 
large quantities of cut bloom during the 
London season, I used to plant Ixias by the 
thousand in prepared beds in cold frames, in_ 
company with Spanish Irises, English Irises, 
Gladiolus The Bride, and G. Ackermanni, 
and by so doing I was able to send sheaves 
of bloom iat a time when other flowers might 
have been comparatively scarce in ‘Spring 
Apart from their usefulness and effectiveness 
Ixias.are cheap, as bulbs go, nowadays, and 
on these grounds I submit that they might 
be more extensively used. . Bie ae 

A ScortisH GARDENER. — 


6 
Obituary 

MR. JAMES DUNAGAN. 

We regret to announce the death, follow- 
ing an operation on November 4th, of Mr, 
James Dunagan, at the comparatively early 
age of 59, Superintendent of the Dunferm- 
line Parks. When the Pittencrieff Park and 
grounds at Dunfermline were purchased by 
the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust Mr. 
Dunagan, then gardener to Colonel Hunt, 
whose property Pittencrieff was, was ap- 
pointed by the trustees as superintendent. 
Mr. Dunagan effected many improvements 
both at Pittencrieff and at the various recrea- 
tion grounds provided by the Trust. He took 
a warm interest in the promotion of horticul 
ture and was a trusted judge at many shows 
In common with our readers we join in 
regret at Mr. Dunagan’s, death and sy 
pathise with Mrs. Dunagan in her loss. 
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PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


gle-stemmed Michaelmas Daisies 

On page 665, November tst issue, the Rev. 
foseph Jacob, in his article on Michaelmas 
Daisies, speaks of the ‘‘ single-stem system ”’ 
# growing them. Will he tell me what he 
means by that and how to carry it out? 

a E. C. GREEN. 


stem method is to detach short runners from 
the bases of established. clumps in February 
or March, pot them into 33-inch pots, place 
them for a few weeks in a cold frame to get 
well rooted, and then plant out where they 
are to bloom as soon as the little pots are full 
of roots. Their subsequent treatment con- 
sists mainly in timely staking and seeing 
ey do not get dry at the roots. If 
the runners have a~few rootlets attached 
there is no reason why in warm localities 
they should not be at once planted where they 
are to bloom. The great benefits in starting 
the runners in pots are that the old clumps 
ean be thrown away once they are taken, and 
the young plants have good roots when 
planted out and are better able to withstand 
a dry time when first they begin to “‘ paddle 
their own canoes.’’] 


Ge 


Dwarf pink and rose Michaelmas Daisies 
- I shall be glad if you would give me the 
names of the best six pink varieties, not more 
than 3 feet high. It would be a great help 
o me in my wind-swept garden, where I can- 
not attempt the tall varieties. 

‘3 E. C. GREEN. 

~ [We presume you mean Michaelmas Daisies 
with more or less large flowers. The 
smallest-flowered one then to be mentioned is 
Esther, which, according to Messrs. Barr and 
Sons’ excellent list of Michaelmas Daisies, 
seems to be a variety all ‘‘ on its own,”’ for it 
is not placed under any of the species groups 
like ericoides or Novi-Belgii. The plant 
‘rows about 24 feet high and has fine, Heath- 
like foliage with narrow - petalled _pink 
flowers. A variety near this in general 
appearence is Roddy (or R. E. Hay), in 
which the pink is replaced by rose. Coming 
to the larger-flowered varieties there are the 
following to pick from :—(r) St. Egwin (rosy- 
pink), (2) Namur (pale pink), (3) Dainty 
| lees pale rose), (4) Lady Lloyd (earlier to 
flower than the others, rosy-pink), and Ypres 
(blush). © These all belong to the Novi-Belgii 
eon and grow abottt 3 feet high under 
ordinary conditions, forming compact bush- 
shaped masses. The last two named are 
taller than the others. Perhaps, however, the 
Amellus section would be even more suitable 
for a wind-swept garden. It would depend 
argely upon the time when they are wanted 
to bloom. They flower as a class earlier than 
he Novi-Belgii—August and September, as 
against September and October. Their usual 
height is about 2 feet. Their individual 
owers are larger, but they are much less 
umerous. Their growth is quite after the 
tyle of that of Sweet William, so if spread- 
ing, spray-producing plants are required they 
will not do. Unfortunately, there are not 
ny pinks amongst them. The three best 
Perry’s Pink, Weinholzii, and General 





























- (Rav).—We are supposing this is the plant 
you referto. Cuttings are as easily rooted as 
those of Chrysanthemums. It is just the 
plant for those who have no great amount of 
at at command in the winter. It grows 
freely and bears stopping well, and where 
large plants are wanted plenty of pot’ room 
must be given. It is from the tip of each 


Answers to Correspondents 


[The simplest way to grow on the single-- 


» 
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shoot that the flowers come, and the more 
points that can be had the more blossoms 
will be produced. In summer it requires the 
same treatment as Chrysanthemums. On 
the approach of frost they should be placed 
in a cool house or frame well exposed to che 
sun. After flowering is over a.few plants 
for stock may be given a cool frame, where 
they may be kept till the spring, when, if 
given_a little warmth, they, will very soon 
produce plenty of young shoots which, if 
taken off and placed in a propagating pit, 
will very soon root, and if potted on as neces- 
sary will soon make fine plants that will 
flower freely in the autumn, and if given 
some liquid-manure will keep up a succession 
of bloom. In addition to keeping the old 
plants it is well to strike a few cuttings in 
the autumn, these, as a rule, keeping well. 


Plants for bank ; 


(E. G. W.).—For such a position as you 
refer to we should recommend the St. John’s 
Wort (Hypericum), «which invariably does 
well and soon covers the ground. Rosa 
Wichuraiana planted in deeply-trenched, well- 
manured soil at the top of the bank and 
allowed to grow downwards would also 
answer. Ivy, too, would also be suitable. 
Strong plants put in all over the bank would 
soon hide ithe soil. It would be well to have 
all the ground deeply dug, well manured, and 
allowed to settle before planting. You could 
plant among the Ivy Daffodils and other 
bulbs that would flower in the spring. 


Hardy plants for exhibition 

(R. B.).—Good plants for your purpose 
would be Achillea ptarmica The Pearl, 
Anemone japonica, Coreopsis, Delphiniums, 
Heleniums, Echinops, Lupins, Phloxes, 
Pentstemons, Scabiosa caucasica, Mont- 
bretias, and-early Chrysanthemums. 


Rose Reinhard Badecker 

(W. W., Berks).—This Rose was ‘raised by 
Pernet. It resembles Rayon d’Or in colour— 
intense yellow with dull red shadings on re- 
verse of petals. It is a large and full Rose. 
In growth it resembles Frau Karl Druschki, 
vigorous and upright. The leaves are large, 
deep glossy green and not liable to mildew. 
The wood bears big, strong thorns. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


The one-leaved Ash (Fraxinus excelsior 
heterophylla) 

(W. R. Johnson).—The tree of which you 
send leaves and shoot is a form of the com- 
mon Ash that appears from time to time as_a 
wild plant in various parts of the country and 
has also appeared sporadically in gardens. It 
is known as the one-leaved Ash (Fraxinus ex- 
celsior var. heterophylla). It also goes under 


the names of Fraxinus monophylla, F. sim- 


plicifolia and F. integrifolia. As a rule the 
terminal leaflet only is developed and the rest 
of the leaflets suppressed, but occasionally 
one or two more leaflets are developed here 
and there. The leaflets may be as much as 
8 inches long and 5 inches wide but are com- 
monly considerably smaller. Mr. Bean 
speaks of it as a remarkable variety and it 
would be interesting to know whether your 
tree was planted or occurred naturally. 


FRUIT 


Suckers on fruit trees 

(Orchard).—The best way of dealing with 
suckers is to dig down till you come on the 
roots whence they originate and then cut 
them off close with a sharp knife. If you 
bare the roots for some distance behind and 
beyond the suckers you will find, if you 
examine them, wart-like excrescences on 
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their surfaces. These are really buds and if 
left will in time grow wand find their way up- 
wards, therefore be careful to cut away every 
one that is visible. Suckers, it may be added, 
rob fruit trees of a great amount of nutri- 
ment and should therefore always be kept 
under. 


VEGETABLES 


White-fly on Tomatoes 

(R. P., Smethwick).—That I kept too dry 
an, atmosphere I feel sure. As the house was 
flue-heated it was difficult to keep it other- 
wise. The fly originated through Pelar- 
goniums, which were put into the house to 
forward. My difficulty was to get rid of the 
white-fly. 1 have examined the Tomato 
leaves and find the eggs on the under side. 
They are not visible to the naked eye but are 
noticed under a strong magnifying glass. | 
feel sure white-fly is more confined to plants 
under glass than outside. Still, in the 
months of June, July, August, and Septem- 
ber I feel sure it would thrive outside if 
plants were infested previous to being turned 
outside. Rusticus, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Books for identifying plants 


(W. R. Johnson).—Mr, Clarence Elliott’s 
edition of John’s ‘‘ Flowers of the Field ’’ is 
the most up-to-date one, and the best book 
for identifying the flowers of the Alps is Mr. 
H. Stewart Thomson’s ‘ Alpine Flowers ”’ 
and the companion volume, ‘‘ Sub-alpine 
Flowers.’’ Both are profusely illustrated and 
the descriptions are accurate and easily fol- 
lowed by any intelligent plant lover. The 
best work to identify British wild flowers is 
Bentham and Hooker’s ‘‘ British Flora,’’ in 
two volumes. The illustrations are clear and 
the keys are perfectly simple to follow. Any 
plant found in Great Britain is easily identi- 
fied after a little use. The keys look formid- 
able at first sight, but can be followed by 
a child with a slight notion of botany. 


SHORT REPLY 


E. G.—On no account use sawdust which 
has been taken from a stable, as it will re- 
sult in the production of fungi in the soil to 
which it has been applied and will cause no 
end of trouble. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


KE. B.—1, Polygonum cuspidatum; 2, 
Crategus Pyracantha; 3, Sedum Sieboldi 
variegatum ; 4, the Wig-tree (Rhus Cotinus). 

Notcib.—Calceolaria pinnatifida, we think. 
Should like to see better specimen. 

S. C.—Japanese Flowering Crab (Pyrus 
floribunda). 


NAMES OF FRUIT 

C.—Apples: 1, Blenheim; 2, Lord Derby; 
3, Sturmer (a very late dessert); 4, Norfolk 
Beaufin. 

R. S.—Apples: 1, Red or Winter Haw- 
thornden ; 2, Cox’s Orange; 3, Lane’s Prince 
Albert; 4, King of the Pippins. : 

M. ,D.—Pears: 1, Glou Morceau; 2, 
Catillac (a stewing variety); 3, Gilogil (one 
of the finest Pears for stewing); 4, Beurré 
Hardy. 

W. V.—Apples: 1, Golden Pippin; 2, 
Tower of Glamis; 3, King of the Pippins; 
4, Cox’s ‘Orange. 

C. G.—1, Ecklinville;.2, Mere de Menage; _ 
3, Golden Noble; 4, Wellington. 

S. M.—Apple Striped Beaufin. 

W. G. Heanor.—Apples: 1 and 2, Not 
recognised. We should say they are local 
sorts. 

F, T. P.—Pears : 


mak. 3, Beurré d’Anjou; 4, 
Dana’s Hovey. 
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retreat a 


Meer AUTUMN FERTILISERS “TRIPPLE” 


“STOURBRIDGE’ f The only ORGANIC, successful, safe, lasting. CLOVER- HUMUS 
Greenhouse Boilers. ELIMINATING Dressing for LAWNS, GREENS, ete. Seating 


i 28 Ibs., 5/9; 56 Ibs., 9/-; 1 cwt., 16/-. Car. pd. 


GARDEN. FERTILISER 
f Unsurpassed Substitute for STABLE MANURE 





















Special provecting 
plate inside 
boiler front 






Write at once for reduced price list 


95 % ORGANIC ; ane sae ; 18°2% Phos. ; 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, /o jo. 70 s 


8%S 
2 28 Ibs., 6/6; Se Tees 12)-: am 22/-c. pd. Se 


H. P. TRIPP, VIEWSLEY, MIDDX., 











KINNELL'S COKE 322: 
CRUSHER 


Strong Coke Pan 


Large Coke is wasted 1 in 















10// extra WES ll b il 

Small Crusher for Wall sr k2O/s see is the time to install sma Ol ers 
Ditto on Wrought Stand + 40/-. + 

Large Crusher for Wall” + .40;- HEATING APPARATUS 


Ditto on Wrought Stand 


Halve your coke bill by 


\. |i ss ol THE “ DENNIS,” 





COKE CRUSHER” © 
as VICTOR 4 which will break 35 lbs. of coke to 


the proper size for greenhouse or 





Lie using a 
Reduc a : V. pe | té 66 
ipod \ : itaja| “PARK,” AND SENTRY 
=| 4 y 


Large er bre Ue cs ‘ 
and small one 42 in 20g 
minute 











CHAS PKINNELDe cor | — an Ser eerrtie gs eRe ee 
es } : your lronmonger or from 
65.654 Southwark St. London.S.E| et Illustrated Price Lists free. WOOD, RUSSELL & Co. 
PHOSPHATE OF AMMONIA THOS, W. ROBINSON, LTD. LONDON, WI | 
Dennis Iron Works—____ STOURBRIDGE ’ ” R.A.A 





PHOSPHATE OF POTASH 


Very concentrated, especially suitable for 
high-class Gardening Fertilisers. 


PERRY & HOPE, Ltd., Nitshill, nr. Glasgow 


xX THE COUNTY GOAL CO., LTD. xX 


26, COAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 3 
RECOMMEND 


upecial Hard Furnace Coke 


AS BEST. VALUE 


For Horticultural Boilers 


Favourable quotations given for truck loads free 
to any station now, or for delivery over the winter. 
Also for ehracite and House Coal. 









to;Shreds'didgel 
























HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


2 Rteearteriie mastic th whe FORCING HOUSES & FRAMES 


stuff that kept my flowers so 


. inseet-free. I told him ‘‘ Dar- 
lington’s AUTO -SHREDS." LARGEST STOGKS—CHEAPEST RA 
At all seedsmen they cost— 

No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 
feet) For tender or 
ordinary plants .. 6/- 

No. 2 (10,000 c.f.) — Ordinary 
plan ts. 4/6 

No 3 (1,000 c. t.) Ordinary or 
tender plants FRE He 

No. 4 (2,500¢.f.) Ditto .. 1/9 

Any difficulty in obtaining write direct to 

W. DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD., 

Original Patentees, 


* HACKNEY, LONDON. E.8 


I just burnt them on the \° XS) 








Apply for sizes or state requirements 
to 


JOHN & SONS, 
mu NEWTON *3° 
20/3, CHARLES STREET, HATTON CARDEN, 

LONDON, E.C.1 
















frig ar reatae: REST OE STS Ot TE es 


“Never worked such a Satisfactory and Economical 
Greenhouse Heating Apparatus as your 


‘HORSE SHOE’ BOILER” 


writes one of the many enthusiastic owners 
‘‘T have two, one heating a long Vinery and one a little Hothouse. Last autumn 12/- worth of 
“slack finished off the Grapes, and we sold £3 worth, besides what I gave away. ‘This spring 


Please obtain from Your Ypsree or Rurseryman 





ee 









“all seeds raised in a case over the boiler in the hothouse... Sires. settled Up, about 5.380 
: ‘require no attention till } 30 next morning. I Enoueh we ought to — voy ey oa mh 
2 : 924 ss ——, l'raverston, Nena; 0 
Beware of Imitations. Shad Thames, London, S.E.1 May Tth, 192}. : 8 tpperary. 






Why not investigate the sterling qualities of the ‘‘ Horse Shoe,” 
and get that heating proposition settled before the cold arrives ? 






LARGE OL OU No. 3, Pine 


CARRIAGE PAID 









Frames from £1 12 6 Heating Apparatus from £417 6° 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C., 2. 

















Used 

in the 

R.H.S. “To CHAS. Pp KINNELL & CO, LTD... i 
Gardens Engineers, Southwark Street, 8. E.1. f 






Please send me Booklet ©, ‘‘Making the most of your Greenhouse,” and price ! 
: of complete Outfit to suit ’¢(span- -roof) (lean-to) greenhouse.............. long; 
Pires eisceetier hs wide inside, sides of *(wood) (brick).............. thick. : 






Patent No. ¥ 
212974. j 







Name 







TTPO HMM O Lee eH Hee eae ede eee eer oder ese Hneeeseeeseeeseesseeeeeereses | 


* Strike out particulars | not needed, 
Cut out and send by 3d post. 






CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., © SoUTaware sr, | 


Wire: *‘ Kinnell-Boroh-London.”’ ’Phone: Hop 362 (Three lines) 


MADE OF RED POTTERY, 2} in. x 1} in. and 1$in. x 1in. 
12in., 2/-; 7in., 1/7; 6in., 1/4 per doz. WATERPROOF 
INK, 9d and 7d. per Bottle. CROW QUILLS, 2d. each. 


E. TORKINGTON D.2, MAIDENHEAD 








¥. 
= 





No. 


z 2385—Vovt. XLVI. 


be 














































Aiemone, a pretty Chicory as @ winter 


_ woodland --- -- + salad ... .. + ~- 729 
_APPLB CHARLES Chrysanthemum Lady- 
BRE VIRE ~-. vaenlsew™ one -<smrtthe se. ave t+ wee 717 
_ Abble Lady Henniker, CHRYSANTHEMUM 
an East Angltan ... 720 SHOW, BRIGHTON 727 
APPLES AT BOURNE- Chrysanthemum So- 
me MOUTH © xn a 0 717 ciety, Hornsey and 
“LLL Sane reer hn any 5) District +... ... 728 
Bulbs andcorms,the — Convolvulus tricolor 716 
' storage of «=. .... .. 723 Dahlia Charlwood 
Cercidiphyllum jap- of YT deer epee OR RY 24 
onicum ... «. .. 716 Derby Show --- a 728 
CHERRIES, MOR- Euphorbia (Potn- 
RELO an aoas 28 settia) pulcherrima 729 


rather strong loamy soil, but they ‘will 
succeed on a dry, gravelly soil if care is 
taken to keep the roots active near the sur- 
“face. There must be no reckless digging 
among the rows as it ruins the root fibres, 
causing the plants to. become starved and 
sickly looking. The Raspberry is principally 
_ propagated by means of suckers. Those who 
“are making new plantations should obtain 
their’ suckers from a healthy stock, and 
‘situated as far as possible away from the old 
plants, giving preference to those with the 
most fibrous roots. The best time for the 
_ operation is the autumn, although it may be 
"carried out up to March. Whenever the 
"work is carried out care must be taken of 
_ the buds at the base of the canes, for if these 
are injured all the time and labour spent in 
planting will be useless. It is possible to 
transplant them when in full leaf and the 
wood firm, and if thoroughly 
' soaked with water they will, 
~ with the loss of a few lower 
leaves, recover. The site 
chosen must be deeply dug 
and well manured, and got 
into as finely a divided state 
as possible. This is very 
“necessary, not only to sur- 
- round and preserve the basal 
buds of the canes, but also 
to give the roots a good 
“start. . The basal buds 
“should only just be buried, 
“taking care not to break 
' these when treading in soil 
Sabout the roots. Newly- 
" planted canes should be cut 
down to within 4 inches of 
“the soil. One, and some- 
times two, strong growths 
| will develop, thus laying the 
“foundation of a_ profitable 
plantation of Raspberries. 
'It-is only those with a re- 
'markably strong constitu- 
| tion, grown under the most 


Tatier delight in a deeply cultivated and 


favourable conditions, : 
bearing fruit and at the same time producing 
.strong new Canes for the following season. 
There are several ways of - 
~~ Traininc, and I am not prepared to say 
which is the best, but I strongly favour the 
system of stout posts at the end of the rows 
- with stretched wires between. Each cane can 
"then be tied out separately, so that each ob- 
tains the maximum of light and air, The 
canes in this case are planted 1 foot apart in 


. 


‘that are capable of. 
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Prepaid Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 
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Making New Raspberry 


rows from 4 feet to 6 feet apart, giving the 
greater distance to the taller kinds such as 
Superlative and the lesser distance to shorter 
varieties like Baumforth’s Seedling. When 
pruning it is advisable to prune the less 
robust varieties more severely than the 
stronger ones. Another system is to plant 
the canes in the form of a triangle, placing 
the groups 4 feet apart each way. Place a 
single strong stake in the centre of each 
group and bunch up the canes to it. Some 
shorten the canes to one height, which is a 
mistake, as the fruiting laterals are jumbled 
together at the top in a mass. The best 
course is to shorten some to a little above the 
stake, the moderately strong to about two- 
thirds the height of the stake, and the rest 
lower. By adopting this method the fruit- 
ing growth is more easily distributed. 
Although the lower bunches of fruit will be 
somewhat shaded by the new growth from 





Raspberry Profusion, a strong grower and a great bearer 
The fruits are bright red, and of fine flavour 


the base, this in a hot, dry season will be 
rather an advantage. In all systems of 
training the current season’s growth must 
be thoroughly ripened. Therefore, directly 
the crop is gathered cut out the old canes to 
allow the maximum amount of air and sun 
to reach the young canes. Keep down all 
weeds, and as winter advances give a mulch 
of very strawy manure to protect the roots 
from frost as these are very near the surface. 
When the new canes have shed their leaves 


Plantations 


cut out any superfluous weak ones and tie the 
remaining ones to the wires. From cane to 
cane allow a space of 6 inches, and if very 
strong a wider distance if possible. Prune 
the canes in March and not in winter. If 
done at the latter time rain and frost some- 
times penetrate and often half the cane dies. 

Pyne’s Royal is a strong and_ sturdy 
grower, bearing very large fruit of excellent 
flavour. The Devon is another robust 
grower, bearing enormous crops of fruit, the 
berries being of large size. Superlative is a 
well-known variety and still one of the best, 
with large fruit of grand flavour. 

Profusion is a strong grower and great 
bearer, the fruit bright red of fine flavour. 
Hornet is of strong growth and an abundant 
bearer, the berries are very large, sweet, 
juicy, and of rich flavour, The Guinea 
is a fine variety of vigorous growth, fruit 
very large, of a beautiful golden-yellow of 
good flavour. Golden Drop, 
a very strong grower, is a 
great bearer and the fruit is 
of good flavour and sweet. 
Heytor is a grand autumn 
fruiter and bears heavily; 
the fruit is firm, juicy, and 
delicious. Llovd George is 
an abundant bearer and 
strong grower. It will give 
both a summer and autumn 


crop if desired. Er oEF. 


Notes of the 
Week 


A pretty woodland 
Anemone 


From the Alps of Europe 
comes a near relation to our 
Wood Anemone, A. trifolia, 
a charming little plant that 
rambles freely and naturally 
in any free soil, preferably 
in half-shade, eventually making large 
masses” The three-fold leaves are each about 
4 inches in—height and of a lively green. 
Above them rise in early spring milk-white 
flowers which are firmer in texture than those 
of our own A. nemorosa, and, what is more, 
they last considenably longer, a good group 
often blooming until nearly midsummer. The 
late Mr. Farrer wrote of finding a form of A. 
trifolia in a ‘‘ soft, clear blue ’’ in the woods 
about Misurina. CAMBRENSIS. 
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Monarch of the 
guttatum) 
Monster tubers of this cuPious Aroid are 
now being sold, and it is not unusual to re- 
ceive inquiries about them. A curious thing 
about the tubers is that if kept in a warm 
room they ‘bloom without the aid of soil or 
water. It is not unusual to place the tubers 
on a mantelpiece at this season and leave the 
rest to Nature, when the flowers may be ex- 
pected to develop in the spring. After flower- 
ing the tubers may be potted up in good soil, 
given plenty of water, when they produce 
ornamental foliage about 18 inches in height. 
The spathe tube. is green on the outside, the 
flowers are spotted dark purple on a tawny- 
red ground, and the stems are curiously 
marbled. This plant is also grown in the 
open with success by planting in March or 
April in a warm, sunny position, lg es 


Raoulia glabra 


Those who know the charming Raoulia 
australis, but who are unacquainted with its 
ally, R. glabra, may be glad to be informed 
that it is quite distinct from the lovely 
silvery R. australis. It has the advantage of 
being hardier, for R. australis, though gener- 
ally fairly hardy, disappears in some districts 
in trying winters. R. glabra is a more 
robust plant with green, not silvery, foliage. 
It makes a nice carpet, resembling that 
formed by some of the smaller mossy Saxi- 
frages. As yet R. glabra is not plentiful, but 
there seems no reason why this should be the 
case, as it is easily propagated by division. 

S. ARNOTT. 


East (Sauromatum 


Urceolina pendula 

One is occasionally asked to identify a 
plant which is not very generally met with, 
or which may have remained in an old-estab- 
lished garden until its name is forgotten by 
the successors of the grower. Such a case 
happened a few days ago when a bulbous 
plant was submitted to me. JI was able to 
identify it as Urceolina pendula, or, as it was 
occasionally called, on account of the colour 
of its blooms, U. aurea. The flowers are of 
a rich golden-yellow shade and a succession 
is maintained during the autumn months. 
They are rather interesting, too, on account 
of their peculiar form, being not unlike an 
urn turned upside down. It is a very distinct 
plant. It comes from South Ameriéa. <A 
cross between this and Eucharis grandiflora 
is known as,Eurceocharis Clibrani. 

A ScoTtisH GARDENER. 


Saintpaulia ionantha i 
For some years I have lost sight of an old 
favourite in Saintpaulia ionantha—the Jonian 
Violet—a charming stove plant, and one 
which is easily grown and propagated. The 
leaves are succulent and the Violet-like 
blooms, of an intense blue, are freely pro- 
duced. These give the impression of being 
turned “‘ wrong side foremost,’’ the longer 
petals being placed so that they face the 
observer. Leaf cuttings soon develop into 
nice little plants, which, in 5-inch pots or 
shallow pans of the same size, are very 
effective used alternately with the Indian 
Grass (Panicum variegatum) along the edge 
of the stages in the cool stove. Kirk. 


Convolvulus tricolor 


Such a lovely annual as this undoubtedly is 
ought to be more frequently seen in gardens, 
for it is the most important—together with its 
varieties—of the annual kinds now grouped 
under that heading, the genus Ipomzea 
having claimed many hitherto. classed under 
the name Convolvulus. The plant here noted 
grows from 12 inches to 18 inches in height 
and is of a spreading character. The beauti- 
ful flowers are 2 inches across, bright purple- 
blue with a white throat, divided by five 
yellow stripes from centre to edge. E. M. 
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Correspondence. 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Statue of Linnzus 


AM sending a photograph of the statue of 
Linnezus at Stockholm. Carolus Linnzeus 
was the eldest son of the clergyman of 
Rashult, South Sweden. He was born on 
May 23rd, 1707. His father intended him 
for the ministry. At a very early age he 
began to take an interest in plants, and was 
always asking questions about them. Before 
he was 20 years of age he had an extensive 
knowledge of botany. “After some years in 
school and gymnasium he entered the 
University at Lund as a medical student in 
1727. His stay shere was short, for in the 
following year he transferred to Upsala. 
He had but £8 in his pocket when he ‘arrived 
there. Soon he became dependent upon the 
generosity of others for a meal. His shoes 
he was compelled to mend with folded paper. 

Dr. Celsius, professor of theology at the 
University, who was also interested in botany, 


Statue of Linnzus in Humlegarden, 
Stockholm 


discovered Linnzeus and befriended him. In 
1730 the latter ‘was appointed assistant pro- 
fessor of botany at Upsala. He now 


directed the gardener in remodelling the ~ 


University garden; in the previous year he 
himself had applied for the post of gardener. 
In 1732 he travelled through Lapland, cover- 
ing upwards of 4,600 miles. His expenses, 
which amounted to an equivalent of £25, 
were defrayed ‘by Upsala. Soon eafter his 
return he set out for Holland. At Leyden his 
finst great work, ‘‘ Systema Nature,” was 
published. A little later at Amsterdam he 
published his ‘‘ Fundamenta Botanica.’ This 
work thad a great influence in the botanical 
world, 

In 1736 he visited England, and was offered 
a share in the chair of botany at ‘Oxford. He 
returned to Holland, however, where, soon 
afterwards, ‘his ‘‘ Critica Botanica ”’ was pub- 
lished. But his hard. work and the Low 
Country climate compelled him to return to 
Sweden. _.He commenced practising as. a 
doctor in Stockholm, though without much 
success. In 1740 he was appointed professor 
of medicine at Upsala, but this post he soon 


exchanged with a friend for that of botany. . 
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By 1748 he had added 1,100 species to those 
cultivated in the garden there. His ‘‘ Philo- 
sophia Botanica”’ was brought out in 1750. 
In 1753 his * Species Plantarum ” appeared. 
In this a common name was given in addition 
to the generic term. While he had the chair 
of botany im the University the number of 
students rose from 500 to 1,500. In 1756 he — 
was ennobled, and took the name Carl von 
Linné. - His arms are borne by the Linnean ! 
Altogether he published — 
180 works. His great work lay in the ~ 
creation of order out of chaos. Two of the 
leading things he did were laying down of 
principles for defining genera and species, 
and giving a common name to every plant. — 
He died on January 1oth, 1778, and was 
buried in Upsala Cathedral. 

(Rev.) F. J. PENNELL. © 
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Eating qualities in exhibition Potatoes — 
Let me first accord thanks to Mr. Cuth-— 
bertson for the information given about Mr. — 
Bresee Potato on page 683. Tubers of this 
‘fit for pigs’ variety have been sent on to 
him, and we shall learn his verdict in due 
course, His question, ‘‘ Should any points 
be given, when judging, to a Potato, however ; 
beautiful, if it is known to be unfit for human _ 
food? ”’ must, I think, be answered in the 
affirmative. In the ordinary course of ex-_ 
hibiting vegetables the primary object seems _ 
to me to be to demonstrate what skill in 
culture will do to bring a particular kind to f 
perfection, and it tis obvious that equally as — 
much skill will be demanded to grow a poor 
quality variety_as a good quality one. Then, 
too, there is the point to which Mr. Cuthbert. — 
son himself draws specific attention—namely, © 
who shall decide whether a variety is or iis 
not unfit for human food. | Sir Frederick — 
Keeble and the late Rev. W. Wilks praise the 
soapy Potato, whereas Mr. Cuthbertson — 
“could never appreciate them.’’ We should 
find, therefore, that two judges might differ 
on the cooking merits of a Potato simply be- — 
cause one of them had a weakness fora soapy 
Potato, while his colleague détested. it, ALS 
most shows the judges have quite sufficient _ 
to occupy their time in deciding upon external — 
merits without going into the merits or de- 
merits that are invisible within the tubers, _ 
and perhaps becoming involved in a personal — 
controversy as to what is and what is not a 
good Potato. If we must consider table — 
quality in, Potatoes we must do so in Peas, — 
and in Carrots, and in cooking Apples, and in 
—but I had better stop. | East ANGEIAN. 
Cercidiphyllum japonicum MS 
I agree with Mr. Fenwick (page 699) that 
there are few itrees to compare in autumnal 
splendour with this one, but I do not think 
that he attributes the brilliancy of colour in | 
his plants to the right cause. It seems to 
depend upon the strain of seed from which 
the trees are raised. Many years ago we 
sowed a couple of beds in the nursery here 
with seed from Japan. In autumn. of the 
following year, before the seedlings were — 
transplanted, these beds looked as if they had 
been spread with a carmine carpet. At that 
time I had no information about the charac- 
ter of the species. Never suspecting that 
Cercidiphyllum is the largest deciduous tree — 
in Japan we treated it as a shrub and planted — 
dozens of them out in the woods, often in 
most unsuitable situations for a lofty tree. — 
Lucky accident gave several of them a good | 
chance of showing their quality, and 
although none is as yet more than 15 feet 
= i 





high, they ‘have all retained their property of 
splendid colouring in the fall. 

Very different was the outcome of another 
consignment of seed, raised in a friend’s 
nursery. None of his plants display the 
_ characteristic carmine of our lot, and I think 
_ Mr. W. J. Bean must have judged from speci- 
mens of that strain, causing him, in his in- 
valuable work on trees and shrubs, to 
' dismiss Cercidiphyllum with the remark that 

*““ the leaves die off yellow.’’ That this is not 

the effect of soil or climate is clear from the 

fact that seedling plants which I distributed 
among friends in various parts of the country 
have displayed their ‘brilliant livery every 
successive autumn, 
Mr. Fenwick’s grounds are in a district 
_ where the annual rainfall is considerably less 
_ than in south-west ‘Scotland, where my lines 
are laid, and. the atmosphere of Gloucester- 
~ shire is far less humid than that of Galloway. 
That probably accounts for the advantage his 
trees derive from the stream ‘besidé which 
they grow. “Here the difference is well 
marked between the plants growing on rela- 
tively dry banks and: those in peaty hollows, 
and is all in favour of the former. 

One merit of Cercidiphyllum remains to be 
recorded, namely, that branches cut and 
brought into the house retain their bright 
foliage longer than most others. Parrotia, 
for instance, sheds its leaves in a most 
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An espalier-trained Apple-tree bearing a good crop in Mr. G. H. Burt's 
garden at Winton, Bournemouth 


_tantalising manner. In spring the young 
'leaves of Cercidiphyllum are of a pretty 
-roseate hue. I have never known them to be 

frosted, even when the young growth of early- 
_ growing Rhododendrons has been turned 


black. HERBERT MAXWELL. 
_ Monreith. 

6 

a Tropzolum speciosum 

_ Probably the cause of W. McG.’s failure 


to grow this Tropzolum satisfactorily (page 
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707) may be traced to the mortar rubbish 
which he mixed with the soil. The plant is 
not a lime-lover, so far as I know; it revels 
in ordinary garden soil and seems grateful 
for plenty of good peat or leaf-mould. It has 
escaped here into a hedge along the high road, 
where it lights up a fine conflagration in July. 
Monreith, HERBERT MAXWELL. 
—— 1 am rather surprised that Mr. W. 


























McG. cannot get 
the above to do 
well. =I always 
understood the 
cool, damp climate 
of Scotland ‘was 
ideal for it. I find 
it does best with 
the _ roots” “in- .a 
damp, shady 
place while it can 
climb up to 
sunshine to flower. 
In an old English 
garden I know it 
is planted at the 
foot of .some 
Yews, the roots 
getting no sun. It 
climbs all over the 
Yews and flowers 
profusely. 


Ee Wa He 


Chrysanthemum 
Ladysmith 


Paces anid: = 
November when I 
write, and we 
have -‘thad little 
of frost and ‘fog sufficient to 
off all the less hardy occupants of 
the garden. The Chrysanthemum, how- 
ever, still survives. It thas several times 
looked the worse for the frosts, but the un- 
expanded buds-that have opened subsequently 
mike the gardens still rather bright. ‘The 
white, yellow, and purplish varieties seem to 
predominate in the district in which I live, 
but one of the most charming of all is Lady- 
smith, an old but beautiful form of the pure 


touches 
kill 


A harvest of fruit in'a small garden 


the - 


verve 


single type, very much -resembling a 
Marguerite with its single row of ray florets 
and yellow centre; not one of the mongrel 
modern singles with four or five rows of ray 
florets all close on top ‘of one another, only 
wanting a little fuller centre to be classed as 
one of the old Anemone varieties. The colour 
of Ladysmith is ‘‘ just sweet,’ as the ladies 
would say. It is almost a bright rosy-pink, 





only that pink is so rare in Chrysanthemums. 
Yet several authorities agree in ascribing that 
colour to it. The plants in my neighbour’s 
garden are very bushy, and each one is 
covered ‘with an immense number of blooms, 
forming amost attractive sight. C.H.P. 


Apples at Bournemouth 


HE Apples I grow are Blenheim Orange, 


King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange, 
Bramley’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince 


Albert, Lord Suffield, James Grieve, Lord 
Derby, Chelmsford Wonder, — Alfriston, 
Ecklinville, Emperor Alexander, and Margil. 
The kinds that fruit the best are Bramley’s, 
Ecklinville, Lane’s Prince Albert, and James 
Grieve. I have three Pearstrees, the one 
trained to wall is ia most wonderful bearer 
every year, this year it having nearly 600 
Pears. All the trees have been planted from 
14 years to I5 years. Guill Bort. 


Mildew on Michaelmas Daisies 


Apropos the Rev. Joseph Jacob’s_ re- 
marks on mildew, I also have been com- 
pletely immune from it ithis year. I have 
little doubt that it is caused by drought and 
overcrowding, due to want of division, but in 
some years even well-divided plants suffer. 
I have never seen so much disease as I have 
this year. In tbad cases whole plants have 
been spoilt. I have not discovered a cure, 
but hope we shall not be told that the diseased 
plants must be dug up and burnt, and no 
Michaelmas Daisies grown on the same 
ground for seven years. Such counsels of 
perfection are impossible to follow in small 
gardens. I fear, however, that the disease 
has a tendency to recur on the same plant 
annually. A. H. Wottey-Dop. 
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Planting Fruit Trees 


All intending planters should read this article before ordering fruit trees 


ANY, no doubt, visit some of the vari- 

ous fruit shows, and thereat take note 

of some particularly fine dishes of fruit, 
thinking that they can grow such in like 
manner, therefore order trees of those special 
varieties. They do not understand the 
character of their growth, therefore as often 
as not make a mistake in the first instance 
by planting kinds that are unsuited to their 
purpose. As a rule, those who possess only 
small gardens would do well to select such 
varieties as are of medium growth, and that 
are known to be good bearers. To plant 
such strong-growing kinds as Bramlevy’s 
Seedling and others of that class in the well- 
cultivated soil of a small garden is only 
courting failure, for the more such trees are 
pruned to keep them within bounds . the 
stronger they grow. Some of our most pro- 
lific varieties are, unfortunately, not of the 
best flavour; at the same time they are often 
the most profitable, especially for those who 
have only a limited space at their disposal. 


they are required that the evil comes in. The 
hole should always be made large enough for 
the roots to be spread out evenly in all direc- 
tions, and should not be more than of suffi- 
cient depth to allow of them being just 
covered with the soil; then a mulch spread 
over will prevent evaporation and keep the 
soil of an even temperature. 

Those who have not had any experience in 
planting would do well not to purchase too 
large trees, those of three or four years’ 
growth being ample. Such being generally 
well rooted will grow away freely provided 
they are looked after. No matter how small 
the tree, see that it is thoroughly staked to 


_prevent it being- rocked to and fro by the 


rough winds, for when carried out of the 
perpendicular some of the roots will have 
been strained. Avoid planting when the soil 
is in a pasty condition. Jt is.far better to 


take out the holes and plant as the work — 


proceeds than to have a lot prepared before- 
hand for them to get filled with water, as 





Morello Cherries trained on a north wall 


Take such varieties as Keswick Codlin and 
Worcester Pearmain, both of which are very 
prolific, so much so that in most seasons it is 
necessary ito thin severely if the fruit is to 
attain anything of a saleable size. Again, 
Lane’s Prince Albert and Stirling Castle are 
trees of compact habit, and usually fruit most 
profusely. For small gardens it is varieties 
like these that are most useful. The trees, 
too, should be grafted on the dwarfing stock 
to keep them within bounds. : 
There is a vast difference in the manage- 
ment of trees that are planted in orchards 
and those grown in small gardens. In the 
former case it is usually necessary to induce 
them to make all the growth possible, while 
in the latter it is essential that the growth be 
restricted. In either case planting should 
not only be done at the right season, but in a 
practical manner, that is, the roots should 
not be made to fit the hole, but the hole to 
fit the roots. I have often seen small, deep 
holes taken out just suitable for. forming 
basins to hold the water. No roots can live 
in such places, therefore it is little wonder the 
trees do not thrive. When trees are planted 
in cultivated ground there is not so much fear 
of the roots being cramped; it is when holes 
are made in the turf only about half the size 


they sometimes do where the soil is of a fe- 
tentive nature. Always loosen up the sub- 
soil before planting, and if need be use some 
old brickbats or suchlike, as this will assist in 
draining the roots. 


Making the most of north walls 


HESE are frequently not made the most 

of, though they are one of the best assets 

a southern gardener has. I have no ex- 
perience further north than Liverpool, but 
where I have been some varieties of fruits are 
better grown in such a position than any 
other. The Morello Cherry, for instance, of 
which we can never have too many, does 
well, and, if protected from the birds, will 
hang till very late in the season and become, 
for some palates, good enough for dessert. 
For this fruit I recommend a trial of the 
system I advocate and practised for many 
years with the Peach, viz., planting maiden 
trees 3 feet apart, keeping the main stem 


upright and cutting back the branches which | 


have borne fruit each autumn, leaving the 
well-cared-for successional branches spring- 
ing from as near the main stem as possible 
to take their places in a sort of herring-bone 
fashion. 


in three years from ithe time of planting ~ 


be suitable for this plan. 


-wall than in the open. 


‘to secure a supply over a long season. 


fruits. are in 
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I lifted the Peaches every autumn for the — 
purpose of checking the over-luxuriant Plum — 
stock on which they were worked, removing 
the troublesome suckers therefrom and- re- 
tarding the flowering period. -This does not — 
apply to Cherries, but I think the system of — 
training and pruning would prove valuable. 

A wall 12 feet high has more than once ~ 
been covered and fully cropped with Peaches — 


maiden trees, and being trained at the same _ 
angle there was very little difference in 
vigour and fruitfulness between the upper 

and lower branches. Another advantage ~ 
was that as the rooting medium never ex- — 
tended beyond 3 feet from the wall the border © 
could be cropped without detriment to — 
the trees.. The Kentish Cherry, which fruits ~ 
in the same way as the Morello, would also ~ 
Many varieties of — 
Plum do well against a north wall and pro- — 
long the season considerably, Those I have 
grown include Victoria, White Magnum ~ 
Bonum or Egg Plum, Golden Drop, Orleans, 
and that best of all Plums, Jefferson. Of ~ 
Pears, Marie Louise has done well. This 
variety does not appear to like a very warm © 
position. I have had it best of all from a 
wall with a western aspect, where the colour — 
was pale and the size double that from bush 
trees or standards, while the flesh in texture 

was like butter. Currants, red and white, — 
are also. suitable, and of Gooseberries é 
Warrington succeeded well and lasted jn ~ 
good condition till November. It is very 
much easier to protect these fruits against a_ 


Then there are many flowering plants, in- 
cluding Roses of the Tea, Hybrid Tea, and 
China sections, which delight in the coolest 
side of a wall, though some of the more 
tender varieties prefer that wall to be the 
back of a greenhouse. I have been able’ to ‘ 
cut blooms of the old Gloire de Dijon by the 
barrow-load; indeed, on one occasion T sent _ 
960 at one time for the decoration of a dinner- © 
table in London. This good old variety thas 
a better colour as well as a better shape 
when grown in a northern aspect. In the 
warmer parts of the country the worst posi- 
tion for any..Rose is against a south wall. 


Wn. Tayror. 
Morello Cherries 


HEN Morello Cherries are mentioned 

the mind, as a rule, turns to the black — 

and luscious fruits of September, for 
it does not appear to be generally known that 
there is a red form of this Cherry which is 
sometimes called the Kent, or Kentish, 
Morello. | The black Morello is, however, 
that most genefally grown, and of all 
Cherries it is doubtful if there is a more use- 
ful one. It will flourish in many aspects. 
As a rule it will bear freely and consistently, 
and it is appreciated by almost everyone. 
Generally referred to as a “cooking ” 
Cherry, the Morello when dead ripe is no 
mean addition to the dessert, and its peculiar 
piquancy is relished by many who are critical 
in respect of fruit. Nor is it a difficult matter 
The 
common practice is to furnish the north wall 
with Morello Cherries, and in this position its 
perfection in September. 
Planted, however, in more congenial sites, 
ripe fruits may be had in August and even as. 
early as July. When the Cherries begin to 
ripen they are of a deep-red colour, but when 
quite ripe they aré absolutely black, very 
juicy, and very refreshing. Birds, which are 
no mean judges, are very fond of these 
Cherries, and the trees must be very closel 
netted if birds are to be kept at bay 
Squirrels, too, are partial to the fruits, 
although my observation leads me to believe 
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that they appreciate the kernel more than the 
pulp. : 

_ Like all Cherries, the Morello succeeds in a 
greater degree in soil which is rather sandy. 
__Such soil permits of the percolation of mois- 
ture, and in heavy and. retentive soil the 
Morello, owing to the coldness at the roots in 
‘Winter and spring, is less satisfactory. When 
planting, should the staple be of the latter 
description, good drainage, and plenty of it, 
ought to be provided, and with the natural 
soil there ought to be an admixture of lime 
rubble and wood ashes. Even if a lavish use 
cannot be made of these aids it is surprising 
how the trees will respond to even a few 
spadefuls worked in among. the roots at 
planting time. From the middle to the end 
of October is the best time at which to plant, 
and in planting, the roots must be kept well 
up to the surface. Of all fruit trees Cherries 
generally are impatient of deep planting, a 
fact which many have proved by sad ex- 
_perience. Rather shallow planting then is 
recommended, this aiding in the proper ripen- 
ing of the wood, without which the best culti- 
vation is unavailing. Newly-planted trees 
ought to be cut back severely in February— 
say, to 6 inches from the base of the shoots— 
in order that the foundation of a shapely, 
well-furnished tree may be laid. Afterwards 
young wood should be encouraged, for the 
finest fruits are always borne on young 
wood. Pruning consists merely in cutting 
out the older shoots and in thinning those 
which are retained. Morello Cherries may be 
trained closer than those of the sweet 
varieties. The principal enemy of the variety 
is black-fly, which, more particularly, attacks 
the tips of the shoots. This pest, difficult to 
clear out when it obtains a footing, can be 
successfully combated by dusting with 
Tobacco powder if it is attacked in its early 
stages. Prompt action is necessary, for cases 
are not unknown in which neglect has been 
responsible for the entire failure of the sea- 
son’s crop. W. McGurroc. 
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The why and wherefore of 
winter pruning 
Heavy winter pruning almost invariably re- 
sults in throwing the tree into a heavy, 
vigorous wood growth: This may be de- 
sirable in the case of weak, declining trees, 
but defeats the purpose of pruning in the case 


not showing much of a tendency to bear fruit- 
buds, flowers, and fruit., Thus, while 
pruning is not to be looked upon as a means 
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The finest of-all 


dessert Apples 


_A basket of fine Cox’s Orange Pippin shown by Mr. J. C. Allgrove at the 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Fruit Show 


of feeding the tree—as a means of increasing 
directly either its raw food or its elaborated 
food content—it' is a means of decreasing its 
elaborated food supply land more especially of 
changing its raw food. Through changing 
this ratio it affords a very important means 
of directing the energies of the plant into 
vegetative channels, that is, into wood 
growth. If the grower will fix this one 
principle firmly in mind, and then study and 
prune his trees accordingly, we would meet 
with a much smaller number of six to 12 
year-old trees that are just growing wood 
and producing no fruit, and likewise with a 
much smaller number of 15 to 50 year-old 
trees that are weak and lacking in vegetative 
vigour and that, perhaps, «are inclined to over- 
bear, producing an abundance of small, in- 
ferior fruits. 





Cooking Apple Charles Eyre 
Shown by Messrs. J. R. Pearson and Sons, Ltd., at the recent fruit show in Westminster 


Pruning is the growers’ means, practically 
his only means, of letting light.in to the 
individual fruit spurs of his trees. It is his 
means of connecting up the fruit-producing 
machinery of his trees with their source of 
motive power. And tthis is the most im- 
portant function of pruning. If, then, the 
grower bears in mind this fundamental fact 
regarding the why and the wherefore. of 
pruning, he will have less difficulty over the 
question of how to prune. 


Apple Charles Eyre 


HIS, raised about 1011 by the late 

Charles Ross, who has given us so many 

fine varieties, is really a larger Pott’s 
Seedling. I'ts season is from October through 
November. It is of huge size and of a 
roundish, oval, even shape. The colour of 
the skin is pale greenish-yellow, the flesh 
soft and of a pale green shade. The growth 
is vigorous and short-jointed. 


The first cutting of fruit-trees 


There are several points of a highly con- 
troversial nature in fruit-tree management, 
but none more so, perhaps, than whether the 
growths shall be cut back immediately plant- 
ing is accomplished, whether they shall wait 
until spring, or whether they shall wait .a 
complete year. Assuming that planting is 
done under normally favourable conditions in 
November my advice would be to cut _all 
shoots back ito two-thirds of their length im- 
mediately. If it is delayed until the top buds 


have started in spring there will be no 
harm, provided it is done to the same 
degree, and not forgotten or deliberately 


neglected as is commonly the case. If it is 
postponed until the ensuing autumn the 
chances are that it will not be done at all. 
When planting is done in spring cutting back 
may be deferred until autumn, because the 
top growth of the current season will en- 
courage the all-important roots, but in no 
circumstances whatever should it be omitted 


then. H. W. 
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Bush Fruits 


Their culture, selection, and propagation 


Currants and Gooseberries, and in 

many instances they would pay for a 
little more generous treatment, while in 
others a new stock is essential. One of the 
most popular of small fruits is the 

Brack Currant, and though’ it is an 
accommodating plant, an ideal’ soil is one 
that is deep, in good heart, and moist, -but 
not excessively wet or badly drained. Other 
soils, however, will produce excellent crops, 
and where it is light and dry during the sum- 
mer a mulch of manure will help consider- 
ably if afforded early in the growing season. 
A partly-shaded position will also be ad- 
vantageous. under ‘such conditions. Black 
Currants should be planted 6 feet apart each 
way, ‘and the bushes must be from a source 
which is free from the Black Currant mite. 
When planting, the hole must be large 
enough to allow the fibrous roots to be spread 
out to their fullest extent, and the soil made 
firm ‘around the base of the tree. Deep 
planting ought also to be avoided, as many 
trees die from this cause. The pruning of the 
Black Currant is best done soon after the 
fruit is gathered, and as the crop is borne on 
one-year-old wood it is important” that the 
bushes should tbe encouraged to produce 
plenty of basal growth. Pruning consists in 
removing as much of the old wood as possi- 
ble, so that all the new shoots coming from 
near the base can develop to their fullest 
extent. One of the best varieties is Baldwin’s 
Champion, a heavy cropper with large berries 
of good flavour, Ogden’s Black — and 
Boskoop Giant are also recommended, while 
the new September Black ought to be given 
a trial. Tihe greatest enemy of the Black 
Currant is the gall-mite, which is the cause 
of the “ big bud: There is no mistaking 
this pest. Many go round: their bushes and 
pick off these buds, which contain the mites 
and their eggs. No doubt many are de- 
stroyed in this way if the buds are burnt, but 
it is not by any means a cure. This pest 
should be dealt with from April to June, and 
the bushes can be sprayed every ro days till 
the end of the latter month. A useful sprav 
is made up of soft-soap 2 ozs. and Quassia 
Extract 4 ozs. to every gallon of soft water. 
The bushes can also be dusted with lime and 
sulphur when they are moist with the dew, 
employing one part of lime to two parts of 
sulphur. When preparing cuttings, shoots 
with big buds must be discarded. 

RED |CURRANTS are not in such demand as 
Black, but, nevertheless, thev are essential, 
and they can be grown ina variety of forms 
and positions. For this reason the fruiting 
season can be extended considerably. In 
some gardens bushes will be most general, 
and these will have a short stem which en- 
ables the grower to keep down the weeds. 
This Currant is pruned on the spur system. 
The side shoots of the main growths are cut 
back to three or four eyes, and the leading 
growth is pruned to half its length unless the 
bush has attained its required height. 
Pruning may be done at any time if the trees 
are dormant, unless birds are troublesome, 
when such work should wait till the spring. 
Red Currants are well adapted for growing 
as single, double, and triple cordons, and 
may be trained on walls with a north aspect. 
In such a position the supply of fruit is later 
than in other parts of the garden. In such 
cases the pruning of the side or lateral shoots 
is done in August, being pinched hack _to 
three or four buds, but the leading shoots are 
allowed to grow. During the winter these 
are cut back to the desired length. One ad- 
vantage of growing Currants in this way is 


M OST gardens contain a few bushes of 


~ 


they are easily protected from birds. There 
are several good varieties of Red Currants, 
such as La Versaillaise, Raby Castle, and 
Perfection. | White Currants are often ‘ap- 
preciated for dessert, and they can be grown 
in the same way as the red varieties. White 
Transparent and White Dutch are both good. 

GOOSEBERRIES.—These are indispensable in 
every garden and pay for good cultivation. 
Plenty of space should be allowed between 
the bushes, and6 feet each way both for 
Gooseberries, and Red and White Currants 
will be none too much space. The. Goose- 
berry may be trained in a similar way as the 
Red Currant, and very fine fruit is often 
gathered from‘cordon-trained trees. Young 
trees should have a clear stem of about.1 foot 
in length, from which the branches radiate 
in ail directions. When pruning, avoid over- 
crowding, or it will be difficult to pick the 
fruit. The leading shoots are left to nearly 
their full length, but the side growths are re- 
duced to three buds. When pruning, it should 
be noticed whether the plant has a drooping 
tendency, and, if so, cut back to a bud point- 
ing upwards. With more erect kinds this is 
not necessary. Where birds take -the buds 
the pruning must wait till the spring. 
Cordon-trained trees have their side shoots 
pinched back to the third or fourth bud jn 
July.. The number of varieties of Goose- 
berries is almost bewildering, and there are 
red, green, white, and yellow kinds. A-few 
reliabie sorts embrace Dan’s Mistake, Crown 
Bob, Whinham’s Industry, Red Warrington, 
Keepsake, Langley Gage, Broom - Girl, 
Golden Gem, Langley Beauty, Whitesmith, 
and Gretna Green. 


GENERAL CULTIVATION.— When it-is: decided 


to make a new plantation the ground should 
be trenched and a liberal dressing of manure 
placed sufficiently deep to be away from the 
roots when ithe trees are first planted. The 
plot must be cleared of all such weeds as 
Couch Grass, Bindweed, Docks, Nettles, etc., 
or they will soon take possession of the land. 
Planting should. be done before Christmas if 
possible, and the roots of each tree must be 
embedded firmly in the soil. Subsequent 
treatment as the vears go by will be pruning, 
keeping the ground free of weeds, and in 
winter, usually after pruning, the soil can be 
lightly pricked over with a fork; a spade 
would destroy too many roots. A mulching 
of manure will be beneficial when the trees 
are thoroughly established, and this may be 
afforded in the spring, while manure-water 
just as the fruits are swelling will be an ad- 
vantage. Red-spider and aphis will appear 
occasionally, but these can be destroyed by 
spraying with a non-poisonous insecticide. 
Birds, perhaps, are the greatest nuisance the 
fruit-grower has to contend with. They de- 
stroy the buds and devour the fruits, and 
unless some form of protection is at hand 
little can be done to check these marauders. 
Where birds.are numerous late pruning must 
be resorted to, but the bushes may be 
spraved with a solution of Quassia Extract 
or dusted over with lime. Although these 
remedies are not infallible, they sometimes 
ward off the birds for a time, thereby saving. 
a portion of the crop. 
Propagation is effected by means of cut- 
tings, which can be inserted in lines any time 
during the next few months. 1 
Gooseberries, and Red and White Currants 
should have their lower buds removed, so as 
to give a clear stem,of at least a foot, but 
Black Currants do not require this treatment. 
A little sand along the rows will be helpful 
if allowed to fall into the trench made to 
receive the cuttings. TeaW By 


Cuttings of 
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Hardy fruit garden 


Those who may have charge of a collection ~ 


of young fruit-trees which have been planted 
for three or four years will be well advised to 
lift them, or a proportion of them, and to 
replant them. This_affords an-opportunity of 
inspecting the roots and, if needful, of regu- 
lating them and of keeping them near the 
surface. It is much better td follow this 
practice than, in the course of a few years, 
to have recourse to that objectionable and 
banbarous, proceeding which passes by the 
name of ‘ root-pruning.’’ «When lifting is 
practised at the stage indicated the growth is 
steadied and bearing becomes regular, save 
when such young trees have been heavily 
cropped in their early stages. Pruning ought 
to be pressed forward now. Many delay be- 
cause, they say, the birds will destroy all the 
buds if early pruning be done. 
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doctrine of the pessimist—those who take a 


sufficient interest in their fruit-trees can 
always find time, ways, and means to cir- 
cumvent birds. 


justify a rather drastic use of the 
W. McG. 
An East Anglian Apple, ~ 
Lady Henniker 


knife. 


The sole survivor of a large number of ~ 


pips sown at Thornham Hall, near Eye, 
many years ago, Lady Henniker is a fine 
Apple which has come under my notice in 
numerous gardens 
Suffolk. The ‘tree is a splendid grower, is a 
heavy and regular cropper, and while the 


fruits are really cookers they are by no means — 
to be despised for dessert when fully ripe. 


Their appearance is decidedly in their favour 
for this latter purpose, as the veilow and red 
coloration is very pleasing. 


in different places in ~ 


I do not think ~ 


The days of hard pruning ~ 
are over; nevertheless, conditions may arise — 
which 


that it is popular in other parts of the coun-— 


try, but it is esteemed in East Anglia, and is 


not, therefore, likely to go wholly out: of & 


W.S. 


cultivation. 


Late vinery 


A brisk pipe-heat is now necessary in order — 


to ripen the late Grapes. 


No leaves ought — 


to be permitted to touch the giass, as they 


are likely to conduct the condensed moisture — 


down among the bunches. If «these are 


likely to shang on the rods for any length of 


<— 


time the borders should be covered with clean 


straw or dry Bracken in order to check 
evaporation 


and to keep down dust. A — 


weekly look round ought to be given and any 


suspicious berries promptly cut out. 


W. McG. 


Fruit Trees at Southwell 


Mr. H. Merryweather’s selection of Apples 
and a good word for cordon Pears 


[: is always a pleasure to call on Mr. — 


Henry Merryweather, the founder of H. 
Merryweather 
Nurseries, Southwell, Notts. 


> 


and . ‘Sons; .-Ltd., -The © 
We found him. 


hale and ‘hearty, despite his 86 years, and his — 
many friends will be pleased to see the ac- — 


companying portrait of him, taken a few 


weeks ago, among his favourite cordon Pear-~ 


trees. He is a great beliewer in cordon 


Ps 


Pears, and has them planted around his 


house. 
tinue to ruin buildings and choke up the rain- 
pipes ‘by planting Ivy and Virginian Creeper 


when cordon Pears are beautiful in flower, — 
fruit, and foliage, and are easily kept within — 


bounds? ”’ 


On the subject of fruit-growing, Mr. 


Merryweather is, as he always was, full of 


““ Why,” he asked, ‘‘ will people con- 


enthusiasm and ever ready to impart ‘sound — 
advice based on long experience. It was _ 


Henry Merryweather who first sent out that 
grand cooking Apple, Bramley’s Seedling. It 


is still the Apple of his eye. “If you plant a 






1. Cordon Pears in the South- 
well Nurseries 


2. H. Merryweather, Jnr., inthe 
Rose nursery at Southwell 


3. Henry Merryweather, the 
famous fruit and Rose 
grower, is a great believer in 
cordon Pear-trees for walls 


one Apple only let it be Bramley’s, 
“A good tree of Bramley’s 
the rent of a cottage,” was another on re 
temarks. Mr. Merryweather certainly pins 
his faith to this “Apple. Not only has he an 
immense stock of splendid young trees, but 
he also grows this Apple for market on a very 
large scale. Although the trees bore only 
half a crop this year, over 200 tons of Bram- 
ley’s Seedling have this autumn been picked 
for market in the Merryweather orchards 
near Southwell. Other growers are follow- 
ing his example. 

_ Near by is the 4o-acre orchard of standard 
Apples which Mr. H. Merryweather planted 
for Mr. J. R. Starkey, M.P., Norwood Park, 
Southwell. This is, without question, the 
finest orchard of shandardd trees we have ever 
seen. The orchard consists chiefly of Bram- 
ley’s Seedling, and the trees are planted 33 
feet apart. In every fifth row Bramley’s 
Seedling is alternately planted with Worcester 
Pearmain, Grenadier, Newton Wonder, 
Ecklinville Seedling, and Lord Derby. The 
trees are a picture of health and each one is 
grease-banded. 

% Local conditions should play an important 


99 


sak he. 
Seedling will pay 


ae eres Gan, 
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part in determining the selection of Apples 
for orchards and gardens. The following 
were selected for us by Mr. Merryweather as 
varieties of exceptional merit :—Dessert : 
Cox’s Orange Pippin where it is known to 
succeed; James: Grieve, strongly recom- 
mended for September and ‘October dessert ; 
Ellison’s Orange, great praise is bestowed 
upon this comparatively new Apple which, in 
Mr. Merryweather’s opinion, is likely to be- 
come as great a favourite among dessert 
Apples as Bramley’s ‘Seedling is among the 


cooking varieties. Other dessert varieties 
for which he had a good word were St. 
Everard, Ribston Pippin, King of the 


Pippins, Irish Peach, Beauty of “Bath (for 
August dessert), and Worcester Pearmain (as 
a marketing variety onlv). This is his selec- 
tion of cooking Apples: Bramley’s Seedling, 
Rev. W. Wilks, Grenadier, Annie Elizabeth, 
Edward VII. (a good keeper), and Lane’s 
Prince Albert (as a bush tree). Of these he 
gave Rev. W. Wilks and Grenadier as the 
two best early varieties. 

The Merrvweather Damson must also come 
in for a word of special praise. The fruits 
are nearly as large as Plums, and the growth 


4. Mr. A. G. Merryweather with 
“Bramley's’ at the Brinkly y 
Nursery, near Southwell 


5. Mr. and Mrs. A. G. Merry- 
weather in their home gar- 
_den at Brinkly 


is as vigorous and very similar to the Vic- 
toria Plum. Having grown this Damson as 
a standard we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to readers. Mr. Merryweather 
also speaks well of this fruit for growing on 
a wall. 

Returning to the subject of fruit-trees for 
walls, Mr, Merryw eather pointed out a single 
cordon of Pear Emile d’Heyst growing on 
his house-in 1a narrow space between door 
and windows, a tree which hardly ever failed 
to carry a good crop. Large and luscious 
fruits of Pear Doyenné du Comice were at 
the time of our visit being gathered on a 
wall just outside his sitting-room window. 
Pointing with pride to these well-cropped 
cordons, Mr. ‘Merryweather remarked, ‘‘ Is 
there anything other than a fruit-tree that 
could be grown on a house which would give 
one-tenth of the pleasure and profit? ”’ 

Mr. Merryweather also had a good word 
for the fan-trained Plum, and said that we 
should hear less about silver-leaf if growers 
would ‘take the disease in its early stages by 
cutting out infected branches and painting 
over the freshlv-cut surface with Stockholm 
tar. HERBERT COWLEY, 
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Narcissus cernuus. 1 then took it for 

granted that'this and moschatus were 
distinct, for both names could be found in 
trade lists. The latter I thought was a some- 
what delicate species only suitable for rock- 
work. or very well-drained positions. Im- 
ported as weil as home-grown-bulbs of this 
species are offered, and it may be that they do 
not all come from the same locality, this ac- 
counting for the variability in size of bloom 
and, perhaps, in vigour. ‘The illustration at 
p. 592 represents this species in dts best form, 
and apparently as vigorous as it grew with 
me. Mr. Ingwersen (p. 592) recommends a 
rather moist position for it. -Asia fact, with 
me it flourished on the level in company with 
other free-growing kinds and where the water 
Was sometimes in winter within 9 inches of 
the surface. In the course of 10 years the 
single bulb I purchased increased so freely 
that I ‘had nearly 100 bulbs, and they bloomed 
with such freedom that I used the flowers for 
cutting. Just at that time I was trying to 
raise double ‘Daffodils from seed. It was 
then said that all double Daffodils were sports 
and that it was impossible ito raise “them 
from seed, but I thought otherwise. I ferti- 
lised some 30 blooms of the>old double with 
pollen from the Tenby. One pod only gave 
seeds. Some of the pods swelled, but 
shrivelled before seeds could-.form. The 
fertile pod yielded 21 seeds, but the late Mr. 
Peter Barr was sceptical and said I might 
have the purse, ut there would ‘ be no 
money in it.’’ "Those seeds, however, gave 
me 20 plants, which flowered in from five to 
seven years, and it was interesting to note 
how much they varied. Severai were much 
like the seed parent, but more ragged. One 
was a very compact flower, extremely double, 
and slightly tinged with lemon- This I 
named Rosette; the remainder were semi- 
double and single, and no two were alike. It 
then occurred to me to use the pollen which 
I found here and there ion single-flowered 
kinds, and I thought I should like to see 
wihat the issue of a cross between cernuus 
and the old double would be like, so I potted 
a couple of bulbs of the former and placed 


S se8 30 years ago I purchased a bulb of 


= 
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Narcissus moschatus and Double Daffodils from Seed 


them in a cool house so that they came into 
bloom considerably earlier. From this cross 
I obtained one pod containing two seeds, 
which germinated and in due time formed 
blooming plants. They certainly produced 
something quite distinct, the flowers being 
perfectly double and well shaped. They were 
striped with white and were certainly very 
pretty.. As regards growth they did not in 
the least resemble the pollen parent, being 
very dwarf; in fact, ‘they were dwarfer in 
growth than cernuus. 
free of growth, and increased so that I had 
quite 50 good bulbs in the course of 10 years. 
I lost them, but not through lack’ of icon- 
stitutional vigour, but through unavoidable 
neglect. A cross between Horsfieldi and tthe 
old double gave a flower perfectly double and 
midway in colour between the parents. Sir 
Watkin gave ‘but one seed, which produced a 
verv big, extremely double flower, but so 
heavy that it-needed staking, but Emperor 
seeded very freely and gave flowers so double 
that the organs of reproduction were quite 
eliminated and ithey were carried. on stout 
stems. They varied somewhat in colour and 
form. It isa pity that someone has not taken 
up seriously the raising .of double Daffodils 
from seed, as there is a wide field open to the 
hybridiser. J. CornuILy. 


Hyacinthus candicans 

This found favour in many gardens 25 
years ago. I then had charge of the gardens 
of ian old Abbey where hardy plants were a 
great feature. I used this bulb in many posi- 
tions. One of the most effective was in a 
large bed on the Grass. In this were plants 
of a hardy Fuchsia 4 feet apart. Between 
these I grew big patches of this Hyacinthus. 
When first planted I put some sandy soil 
round the bulbs, returning the soil. In the 
autumn the bed was a glorious sight, the 
white drooping blossoms on the tong spikes 
rising above the Fuchsias, then in full bloom: 
In the autumn the foliage had ripened. This 
was removed, the Fuchsias were cut back to 
8 inches or 10 inches, and tree leaves or rough 
hotbed manure was put among them for the 
winter. The next season this 





Nepeta Mussini as an edging. 


They were, however, -rounded flowers, but they appeal to a goo 


~ abundance of flat, bright, yellow flowers 


bed was- 


‘soil and liberally watered. 


_ met with in gardens, and is, in fact, nothing 


' suitable bulbs to plant. 


be = 
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~ November 22, 1! 
equally good. The third year the Hyacinth 
‘had lost its vigour. The following autw 
the bulbs were lifted, the soil removed anc 


new added, and the bulbs planted “ee 
Every two years these were replanted. The 
JORDANS. 


bed was raised. 
Trollius patulus 4 
The Globe Flowers are so firmly associate 
in our minds with blooms of globular | 
almost globular form that the uninitiated car 
hardly realise that there are some plants of 
the genus with flat single blooms. Th 
lack what we may term the opulence of the 


sn 


~number of hardy plantsmen, many of-who; 
have a decided preference for blooms which 
have no pretensions to doubleness, and bea 
flat, open, single flowers of high beauty. T. 
patulus has also the merit, in some folk’s 
eyes, of comparative novelty, although it h 

been introduced now for a few years. It is 
about a foot thigh at the most, and bears a 


medium size. S..Ac 


Dahlia Charlwood Star 


~_I think ithis one-of the best novelties in ¢t 
Star section, and is sure to become vé 
popular. The colour may be described 
bright flame, passing at the base of the florets 
to deep scarlet and bronze. It is free-flower- 
ing and possesses a beautiful habit of growth, 
Each flower is borne on a stiff, wiry flower 
stalk. D. 3B. Cas 





Nepeta Mussini * 
"Tae old plant, native of Siberia, int 
































duced in 1804, is now seen in gardonsd 

over the country. It is more worth 
place in 'the border than many newer plants 
Its flower racemes, each about 18 inches in 
-length and thickly set, with small Lavender 
like blossoms, are very pretty, though no 
conspicuously striking, and are very usef 
for cutting for the house. Its chief merit, 
however, lies in its extremely long period of 
blooming. This year it began to flower in 
June, and was still in bloom at the end of 
October, a record that but few plants ¢ 
show. Clumps 2 feet across or used as an 
edging, as shown in the illustration we give 
to-day, are, when at their best, clouds of s 
colour. It may be easily increased by divi 
sion and may be transplanted even when in 
full flower if taken up with a good ball of 


Naturalising bulbous plants — 
The practice of naturalising bulbs — 
Grass and shrubberies has much to coms 
mend it, being one of the finest features 


more nor less than copying Nature. Any> 
one who may possess a shrubbery or soni 
grassland can indulge in this occupation 
which, as I shall presently explain, is quite 
simple. To effect this branch of horticul 
ture it becomes necessary to lose all one 
ideas of those perfectly straight rows; in 
deed, any effort to ensure system or conven 
tional planting will spoil the whole scheme 
A description of the method to be followet 
in the case of both shrubberies and Grass is 
given below, together with a list of the mos 


WOODLANDS AND SHRURBERIES.—Bulbs to 


plant here include Narcissi, Crocuses 
Scillas, Snowdrops, Daffodils, Tulips. 
Chionodoxas, Fritillarias, Winter Aconite 


and some of the taller specimens, such as 
Liliums. Take a number of bulbs in the 
hand and scatter them where it is intendec 
they should grow. Now plant them exact 
as they lie, making no attempt to arrange 
them. Tf colonies are desired near the edge 
use the smaller bulbs, such as Crocuses, 
Scillas, or Snowdrops, and drop or scatter < 
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“fairly large number in the same spot. Here 
"again plant wherever they fall. Naturally 
one will plant the taller bulbs at the rear, 
Bekins care that some space will be available 
_ between the branches of the trees, so that the 
“flowers can be seen later on. Some authori- 
ties have advised mixing the different sorts 
of bulbs, but much depends on _ individual 
taste. Personally, I like to see colonies of 
: distinct varieties. Plant tall-growing bulbs 
in groups of, say, six or eight, while small 
ones can be ‘planted in almost any number 
rom 30 upwards. Regarding the depth at 
which to bury bulbs, the following rule can 
_be applied to practically all growing  out- 
doors. Bury each bulb at a depth about 
equal to three times its own diameter.» Some 
really fine displays can be arranged, and no 
doubt various schemes will commend them- 
selves to readers who are acquainted with 
the natural conditions of their own gardens. 
- PLantinG 1n.GRass.—A word of warning 
would be well here. Never plant bulbs, 
specially late-flowering sorts, on lawns. 
‘The reason will be obvious to most,inasmuch 
_ as it will be seen that many of the ‘plants will 
not be in flower when the lawn-mower is re- 
uired. Again, even when the flowers are 
pent, it will not do to cut down the foliage 
‘until it has withered naturally. A bulb de- 
“rives most of its future sustenance from the 

saves. Choose then a portion of the wild 

arden, or some grassy slopes where the 
grass does not require cutting until the 
‘foliage of the bulbs has died down. Suitable 
bulbs to plant include all in. the afore-men- 
eee list with the exception of the taller 
ports and Tulips. Scatter the bulbs as before 
and with some suitable implement lift a por- 
tion of the Grass, replacing it when the bulbs 
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are buried. It may be necessary to use some 
thousands of bulbs, depending on the area to 
be covered, but when it is considered that 
most of them will reproduce themselves as 


‘time goes on perhaps the money laid out will 


be considered well spent. L. D. 


Wall plants for an eastern 


exposure 

NOQUIRY sometimes reaches the garden- 

ing papers for advice as to wall plants for 

northern and eastern aspects. The illus- 
trations, showing a happy grouping of 
Clematis montana and the ordinary Guelder 
Rose on an eastern wall may tbe accepted ias 
a satisfactory answer. The two pictures are 
of the same subjects, but viewed from oppo- 
site points. Both these plants seem to be quite 
indifferent to aspect; if anvthing, the cooler 
exposure tends to lengthen the duration of the 
bloom. When the flowering is over, the 
Clematis shows a Sheet of quiet green fol liage, 
while that of the Guelder ‘Rose turns to 
pleasant reddish tints with the coming of 
autumn. CaS F 


The storage of bulbs and corms 


It is unwise to let Begonias, Gladioli, 
Dahlias, or Salvia patens remain in the 
ground far into November; we can never be 
sure how soon a hard frost may occur and do 
a deal of harm. Dahlias are still gay in 
many gardens now (November 3rd) and one 
is anxious to let them remain as long as the 
flowers aré presentable. When cutting 
Dahlias down allow about 6 inches of stem 
so that the roots can be more conveniently 
handled. After lifting with the garden fork 
remove most of the soil and lay them on their 





Clematis montana and Guelder Rose on an eastern wall 


or so out of the reach of 
frost, when they may be stored for the winter. 


side for 10 days. 


very suitable 
similar condi- 


sheds or cellars are 
Gladioli winter under 
but the stems should bbe left to decay 
naturally. Begonias are best placed in 
shallow boxes after removing most of the 
soil, working in between each bulb a little 
dry soil and placing out of the reach of frost 
or drip. The cooler they are kept the more 
plump the bulbs will be in early spring. 
Achimenes do well in pans of sand, while 
Gloxinias may ibe similarly placed as the 
Begonia, but both require 1a little warmth to 
maintain their plumpness, a temperature not 
falling below so degs. in the coldest weather 
meeting their requirements. It is well to 
examine them occasionally. They may re- 
quire a litthe moisture, but on no account 
should they be kept near hot-water pipes. 
Those who grow that lovely winter-flowering 
Orchid, Calanthé, may well leave the plants, 
after passing out of flower, in their pots until 
new growth appears, and repotting is neces- 
sary, no water being required after the foliage 
has fallen. A temperature of 55 degs. is best 
for these during cold weather. Gesneras and 
Gloriosa superba winter well in the pots they 
have flowered in. J. M. 


Bulbs 


Many in planting or naturalising bulbs over- 
look the claims of the simpler things. Winter 
Aconites boldly used beneath trees are very 
effective. Snowdrops and the commoner Nar- 
cissi should be planted freely. One has never 
too many of either, and both, together with 
Scillas and Chionodoxas, can-seldom be used 
wrongly in places away from the neighbour- 
hood of the garden proper. 


Covered 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Pyrus Eleyi 
N the occasion of a recent visit to the 


nurseries of Messrs. J. Cheal and Sons 
at Crawley we were impressed by all we 


saw and ‘heard of the great beauty of the 
highly-coloured fruits of this comparatively 
new Crab Apple. Pyrus Eleyi is of hybrid 
origin. It fis the result of crossing the 
wonderful Pyrus Niedwetzskyana with red 
flowers, leaves, and fruits, and the very 
beautiful P. spectabilis. The fruits here 
illustrated resemble those of P. spectabilis 
in size and shape, being about 1 inch long 


(GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


and 2 inch across. They are, however, of a 
very rich reddish colour, making the tree 
very conspicuous in autumn. This perfectly 
hardy Crab is fast becoming a.great favourite 


in those gardens, where ornamental trees and 


shrubs are cherished for the beauty of their 
flowers, leaves, and fruit. ASC, 





Pyrus Eleyi 


Shrubs for forcing 


Those who intend lifting shrubs for forcing 
should do so. without delay. Care must, 
however, be taken in ithe selection of the sub- 
jects for this purpose, ithose which naturally 
flower early tbeing used for the earliest 
forcing. Azaleas, Spirwas, and Rhodo- 
dendrons may well be lifted now and potted. 
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After potting, plunge the pots in ashes to” 
protect them until they are required fo 
forcing. A. J. Pa 


Renewing edgings 


The present is a good time for renewing 
edgings composed of dwarf herbaceous’ and 









alpine plants, which generally remain in the 
same position for several years, and if you 
stock is not available the old piants shou 
be divided and replanted in fresh soil. Get 
all the beds possible carpeted’ with interest- 
ing dwarf, hardy plants which do not—to any 
serious extent—rob the more permanent occu- 
pants, as this will be found advantageous 
when the ‘busy season arrives. Ev MS 
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® Southern Counties 


| Planting fruit trees 

_ Whether these are required for orchard, 
ae or training to walls, no time should 
| lost in getting them settled in their various 
| positions. Deep planting is the cause of 
| many failures and many of- the diseaises 
) which eventually attack trees, for which 
| reason this must be avoided. Choose,a time 
| for the actual planting when the soil is not too 
| wet, and for shaking among the fine roots I 
| find that a small portion of ashes from the 
| garden fire is very valuable, the properties con- 
tained in them having a great attraction for 
_the roots, which in quite a short time become 
-a dense mat of healthy growth. As the trees 
arrive from the nursery remove all damaged 
are of roots by cutting them off clean, 
‘and, if dry, standing in. a tank of water for 
a few hours before planting. I have had 
) trees arrive from abroad in an absolutely 
dried-up state—in some instances the wood 
















































some anxiety has been felt for the life of the 
tree, but after plunging the whole in water 
‘for a few hours the trees have revived in a 
wonderful way and _ invariably succeeded. 
‘When standing the tree in its position the 
“uppermost roots should not be more than 
| 2 inches to 24 inches from the surface, and if 
| he roots are spread out in more or less hori- 
Rental layers-as the planting proceeds, instead 
| of-being left to point downwards, the whole 
of the last layer will be at about that distance 
Bom the surface, and the result will be better 
| and healthier trees. As the planting proceeds 
give the tree a shake from time to time to 
Jenable the fine soil to become ithoroughly 
worked into the rooting system, and_ after 
| inishing apply a light mulch of stable 
Bush fruits 


‘manure or litter of some kind to each tree. : 

_Gooseberries, Currants (red, black, and 
white), Raspberries, and the many varieties 
of Loganberries will do. much better if 
planted this side of ‘Christmas. 


Flower garden . 

_ The trenching and planting of beds and 
borders for Roses continue to receive atten- 
‘tion, and as the latter arrive at various 
intervals from the nurseries and are not in- 
frequently very dry upon arrival I find it 
|mecessary to soak them thoroughly, and even 
‘prune them before planting, all damaged and 
extra long roots being cut iback. 


‘Kitchen garden 
, The maintenance of a continual supply of 
alads during the winter is of the utmost 
portance, and to do this a few roots of 
Chicory must now be placed in a warm, dark 
place, such as the Mushroom-house. Endive 
‘must be blanched carefully and regularly, and 
/those frames filled with hardy Lettuces must 
be aired with care and decaying leaves ‘e- 
oved frequently. Lamb’s Lettuce is in con- 
|) siderable demand, and to obtain good-sized 
leaves this must ‘be well grown and kept thin. 
| Mustard and Cress should be sown each week 
in small quantities, and a few roots of Chives 
laced in boxes and stood in an intermediate- 


i 
] 


| Parsley, Cauliflower, etc., growing in frames 
\. aust be fully exposed by the removal of the 
lights during favourable weather, but it is 
‘inadvisable to allow the soil to become unduly 
wet, and to avoid this the lights must be kept 
(on during rainy spells. Place a few roots of 
ubarb in the Mushroom-house or a 


‘use in about a month’s time. 


= Gra 


E. Markuam. 
vetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


: has been shrivelled to such an extent that 
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o  lHE WEEK'S “WORK 


Midland Counties 


Early Strawberries 

Where ripe Strawberries are desired during 
March attention should be given to starting a 
batch of plants at an early date. Plants for 
this purpose which were plunged in ashes a 
month or more ago should now be removed 
and cleaned ready for starting. Remove de- 
caying foliage and any mossy growth from 
the surface soil, and attend to drainage. 
Worms may be expelled from the pots by the 
use of lime-water. Wash the pots and top- 
dress with fresh loam containing a sprinkling 
of soot and superphosphate, leaving ample 
space for watering. A lean-to house facing 
south is the best form of structure for early 
forcing, and the plants should be placed on 
shelves close ito the roof-glass. Where large 
quantities of plants are forced annually such 
a structure is fitted with movable staging for 
the purpose. A temperature of 40 degs. to 
45 degs. at night and 45 degs. to 50 degs. by 
day will be sufficient ifor the first fortnight or 
SO. 


Fruit garden 

Recent weather conditions have been more 
favourable for working on the land, and every 
endeavour should be made to complete the 
planting of fruit-trees while such conditions 
exist. ‘Due attention should be given to sup- 
porting newly-planted trees, especially large 
ones. In making the trees secure care 
should tbe taken to avoid damage *to the bark. 
Examine grease-bands at regular intervals to 
ensure keeping them in a tacky condition. 
With the completion of other work the winter 
“pruning should be taken in hand and pushed 
on during favourable weather in order that 
the bulk of it may be completed during the 
old year. 


Herbaceous borders 

Vigorous herbaceous plants which have not 
been disturbed for three or four years will 
probably require dividing and replanting to 
prevent them encroaching upon their weaker 
neighbours. Although this work may be 
carried out during favourable weather at any 
time during the winter, better results are ob- 
tained from early planting. Trenching to a 
depth of 23 feet to 3 feet is an important item 
in the making of herbaceous borders, the 
benefit of which will readily be realised during 
a hot summer. Enrich the ground with de- 
caved manure according ito its nature and 
requirements. 


Lily of the Valley 

This benefits by a deep rich soil, and when 
new lbeds are being formed deep digging must 
be practised. If poor the soil should be well 
enriched with old manure and leaf-soil, a 
fair sprinkling of coarse silver sand or road 
grit being added to keep it open. Plant the 
crowns at a distance of about 2 inches apart 
and cover them with old leaf-soil. -To main- 
tain a succession of blooms, beds may be 
arranged in full sunshine, partial shade, and 
in cool, shady positions. Existing beds of 
this should now tbe cleared of weeds and 
dead foliage. Lightly fork over the surface 
soil and mulch with old manure. 


Seakale 


Seakale roots may now be lifted for forcing 
according to the requirements of the estab- 
lishment. Place the crowns ‘fairly thickly in 
pots or boxes of old potting soil, water well, 
and keep close and dark in the Mushroom- 
house or some similar structure. A gentle 
warmth is all that is necessary. A tempera- 
ture of 60 degs. to 65 degs. will produce an 
‘abundance of fine heads in about three weeks. 

A. J. Pope. 


Scotland 


Roses under glass 

Many of the climbing forms of the popular 
H.T. Roses are admirably adapted for fur- 
nishing cold-houses or corridors, which are 
comparatively cool. It does not appear to be 
generally known, nowadays, how very valu- 
able, in addition to the Roses above-men- 
tioned, are the older Maréchal Niel and W. A. 
Richardson. Both of these require freedom 
when planted out, and plenty of head room is 
desirable. At present the aim ought to be 
ripe wood, and very free ventilation is needed 
in order that, when the necessary pruning 
must ibe done, the growths may be well 
matured. 


Fruit-houses 

Late vineries in which Muscats may still be 
hanging ought always to be kept moderately 
warm, ‘and to this end a little pipe-heat is 
desirable. The ithermometer should never be 
below 45 degs.—from that to 50 degs. is the 
best temperature at which to keep a late 
vinery at this season. Where the roofs of 
the house may be faulty—that is, where there 
may be a drip here and there—a close watch 
ought to be kept for bad berries. These 
should be cut out without delay; in fact, it is 
better to cut such bunches as may happen to 
be under a drip and bottle them. Dust ought 
to be kept down as far as possible and a 
buoyant atmosphere should be maintained. 


Conservatory 


Although Chrysanthemums are, and will 
be for some time, the centre of attraction, 
there comes a time when their effective- 
ness passes, and those who have large houses 
to furnish must look well in advance. Shrubs 
may be lightly forced to fill up the space at 
present occupied by the Chrysanthemums, 
and, in most cases, these will be established 
in pots. Rhododendrons, such as Pink Pearl 
and Doncaster, however, can be lifted with 
such fine balls of fibrous roots from the open, 
and move so well, that they can be freely 
used. Azaleas of the hybrid type are almost 
equally useful, but in the case of newly-lifted 
shrubs the forcing must not be severe. 
Smaller  stuff—the Primulas, -Cinerarias, 
Cyclamens, and so forth—intended for late 
winter flowering will now, of course, be safe 
from frost under glass—preferably, mean- 
time, in a cool house from which frost can 
be excluded. Cytisus (Genista) fragrans is 
very useful either in a small or in a large 
state, and Carnations, always popular, are 
equally desirable. 


Bulbs } 

The plunging-bed ought to be opened from 
time to time, and such bulbs as have made 
sufficient progress should be promptly re- 
moved. For a time the pots may be placed 
in a cold-frame, in which they will be per- 
fectly safe, and they can be introduced, after- 
wards, to the forcing-house in batches of the 
required size. 


Vegetable garden 

This is the time for trenching and digging, 
and the work should be tackled during suit- 
able weather. In trenching, all kinds of 
vegetable refuse, stems of herbaceous. plants 
and similar débris can be effectually disposed 
of, and to the advantage of the quarter in 
which it is buried. All sorts of prunings, 
trees which have been grubbed out, useless 
Pea-stakes, ‘and all matter of that kind ought 
to be collected on a vacant break and burned. 
The residue of ashes is valuable for almost. 
every purpose, and it ought to be stored, when 
cool enough, and before it gets wet, in a 
covered shed. If ashes are allowed to get 
wet their usefulness is destroyed, 

Mabie Gardens, Dumfries, W. Mca, 
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Disposing of Garden Refuse 


accumulated during the season is de- 

sirable for several reasons, and there can 
be no doubt that in clear, frosty weather 
there is hardly any more exhilarating work 
than wheeling refuse over the hard ground. 
If ordinary care is taken it can be done with 
absolute tidiness, and the work should cease 
whenever, under the influence of sunshine, 
the surface of the garden paths begins to 
soften. It is a source of satisfaction that an 
accumulation of garden refuse can in itself 
prove of the utmost importance, and it would 
be a misfortune in any ordinary-sized garden 
were no out-of-the-way spot set apart for 
rubbish accumulation. At tthe same time, it 
should not be allowed to remain long un- 
touched, for it would only become the home 
of pests hibernating for the winter. 

It is now. generally recognised that an ex- 
peditious method of dealing with garden 
refuse is to burn it under clean, efficient, and 
economical conditions in a destructor, and 


r | THE timely clearance of refuse which has 


during 'the past few years a number of first- 
class destructors have been put on the market 
at prices tto suit all pockets. 
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The problem of 
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The “ Horsfall” No. 4 


the decomposing and unsightly rubbish heaps 
is completely solved by this apparatus. 

The New Destructor Co., Ltd., of Pershore, 
manufacture several types of their well- 
known ‘* Horsfall’’ self-contained destruc- 
tor, of which there are large numbers in use. 
They are strongly made of cast-iron, with an 
inner lining of fireclay blocks, and a packing 
of insulating material between the linings 
and outer casing. The smaller types, we 
illustrate the No. 4, are specially designed and 
are very Suitable for dealing with garden and 
household refuse. One of the oldest makers 
of dust destructors, Meldrums, Ltd., of 
Timperley, manufactures an excellent cast- 
iron apparatus in two sizes. On account of 
their heavier construction they, as in tthe case 
of the “‘ Horsfall,’”’ last for vears, so that the 
extra cost should be justified. 

A lighter incinerator than the two men- 
tioned above is manufactured by the well- 
known West of England firm, S. M. Wilmot 
and Co.,Ltd. 
constructed. This destructor, which we 
illustrate, is started by a lighted newspaper, 
and when once alight needs no attention, 
and the valuable residue is easily collected. 
The drawing shows the general construction, 
which provides sufficient draught to quickly 
and readily burn up all description of refuse. 
Another kind is the ‘‘ Universal,’’ a cheaper 


It is simply sand scientifically - 


and simpler form than the above. It is made 
in two sizes at very reasonable prices. 

The special point about the ‘‘ Stowaway ”’ 
is that it can be folded up by simply with- 
drawing a rod and can be packed into the 
size of one side only. Being collapsible it 
can be stored anywhere during the season it 
is not required for use, and is not, therefore, 
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Wilmot’s Patent Rubbish 
Destructor 


exposed ito the weather. The ‘‘ Harco,” 
which we illustrate, is manufactured by 
G. A. Harvey and Co. (London), Ltd., and 
can be obtained from leading ironmongers. 


This is a simple and serviceable form of de- — 


structor; it is perforated throughout, has a 
strong ‘hinged cover, and ‘is painted green. 

The ‘‘ Rapid” is designed on the same 
principle as an ordinary fireplace, with a 
fourth side added ‘to increase the draught. 
The chimney creates a strong upward suction | 
and forces the smoke a considerable distances 
upwards. <A rod fitted to the front of the lid 
provides a ready means of opening the lid to 
insert fresh rubbish even when the contents 
are burning fiercely. 

The residue from a destructor is very 
valuable, “but iit must be kept dry until lit is 
required, for the potash which it contains is 
readily washed away even on a moderately 
wet dav. If kept dry this residue will be found 
specially valuable for incorporating with the 
soil in borders or in pots. An economical 
hint in connection with burning rubbish may 
commend itself. The heat may be used for 
sterilising loam or turf if placed on the 
lid. Apart ifrom  destroving all insect 
life, the baking disposes of all weeds and 
their seeds which are present in the material. 
This point is often overlooked, and when in 
the spring sterilised soil is required, a special 
fire has to be made. 
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An entirely different method from that of 
burning rubbish is to dispose of it by the use 
of ‘*Adco”’ accelerator. It is recognised 
that all valuable organic and mineral matter 
returned to the soil in the form of a properly- 
balanced fertiliser is as valuable as stable- 
manure. Adco, which we have tested, 
obviates the use of a destructor and converts 
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tion. This process can be carried out at any ~ 
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the entire — heap of waste material into. 
fertiliser by means of controlled decomposi- 


time and is actually assisted by wet weather. 


ROSES 


- Pruning Roses in autumn — 


N many instances inexperienced growers — 
whose Roses have made shoots 4 feet and 
5 feet in length during the summer and ~ 
autumn are tempted to cut them back with a 
view to making them look tidy during the 
winter. Others have an impression that 
when the wood has been formed and matured — 
the sooner it is pruned the better.—All 
pruning in autumn is a mistake and should 
never be done. Its injurious effects may not 
be seen immediately, but in the majority of- 
cases they will become visible before the sum-~ 
mer. I have rarely known long, uncut, well- — 
ripened (Rose shoots injured by the severity — 
of any ordinary winter, but when they were | 
cut in autumn I have frequently seen them _ 
die back a considerable way from the cut part 
in passing through a winter of no uncommon 
severity, while intense frosts and bad weather ~ 
killed many of them. - a 
Again, it is well known that the buds at 
the tops of Rose shoots always start into | 
growth first in spring, and when the weather | 
is mild in February the young shoots on the | 
tops of the branches may become some inches” | 
in length. The keen winds experienced, as a — 
rule, in March destroy these to such an extent — 
that all chance of their becoming useful ends. | 
It is after this that the great advantage of 
being able to cut back the growths until sound 
plump buds are reached gladdens the culti- 
vator. With autumn-pruned plants no bene- | 
fits of this kind can be experienced, as'they | 
are cut in until only a few buds remain, | 
which may be induced to start prematurely in | 
spring, when they are killed. If not quite ~ 
killed these early growths are almost certain 
to be checked, and fail to become so strong — 
or bloom so freely as later growths. ee 
I would rather see my Rose-buds quite ~ 
dormant about the beginning of March; then 
the voung shoots, several inches in length in 
April and May, would be free and vigorous, | 
and this can only be properly managed by — 
entirely avoiding autumn pruning. Some” 
growths may be so long and straggling now 
that to allow them to remain so might injure” 
the roots of the plant through them being — 
twisted by the wind. In such cases firm 
staking and tying are best. coe a 
James A. Paice. — 
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The Dr. Huey Rose 
The Dr. Huey climbing Rose, which was 

given the Gertrude M. Hubbard gold medal 
at the meeting of the American Rose Society 
in Boston, September 25th, was raised by 
Capt. George C. Thomas, Junr., the well- 
known Rose expert, who was at that time 
living in Philadelphia, but is now a resident 
of California. It was introduced into com- 
merce in 1920, and has made a most 
favourable impression wherever seen. Dr 
Huey was obtained by crossing Ethel and 
Gruss an Teplitz. It has a flower about 
2 inches in diameter, semi-double, borne in 
clusters of three or four on good stems. The 
colour is a dark crimson-maroon_of great 
brilliancy, while .the stamens and anthers 
are light yellow. The foliage is medium 
green and reddish-brown on young growth. 
This» Rose blooms continuously» for three 
weeks, and is extremely gorgeous when seen 
in masses on well-developed plants. Like 
Paul’s Scarlet Climber, Dr. Huey is rather 
slow in getting established, and usually : 
not make very vigorous growth until 
second or third year, ss : 
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HEN Brighton puts her shoulder to 
the wheel nothing is impossible.” 
——-_ These words were uttered by A. 
Cooper Rawson, M.P., in his Presidential 
address prior to the opening of the grand 
exhibition of Chrysanthemums held under 
the auspices of the Brighton, Hove, and 
Sussex Horticultural Society. Visitors were 
delighted with the grand display of flowers 
sand with the musical programme. The 
bands of three H.M. Guards Regiments were 
| in attendance—a different band each day. It 
“Was a three days’ exhibition, held on Novem- 
ber 11, 12, and 13, in the Dome and Corn 
Exchange, These spacious buildings were 
‘filled to overflowing, and many exhibits of 
_the finest quality had to be staged in the ad- 
joining gallery. 

There were over 650 competitive exhibits 
_alone, and it was said to be by far the biggest 
| show ever theld at Brighton. 

__ Mr. B. H. Maclaren, Superintendent of the 
“Brighton Parks and Gardens, excelled him- 
self for the wonderful way in which the band- 
“stand was decorated with a veritable sea of 
colour, comprising bold groups of Chrys- 
Bethemums and fine foliaged plants. 
z Regarding the show in general, all sections 
of the Chrysanthemums were represented 
fom the minute. Pompons to the largest of 
j the Japanese exhibition varieties. There 
| were, however, very few incurved varieties, 
| and we are sorry to note that this beautiful 
\'tyvpe of ‘Chrysanthemum is apparently 
ropping out of cultivation. This may be 
ue to the fact that incurved Chrysanthe- 
ums are more difficult to bring to perfection, 
specially in a wet and sunless season, as the 
‘blooms are all too easily spoilt by excessive 
moisture. 
_ This show was remarkable for the pre- 
‘ponderance of  single-flowered varieties. 
‘Phyllis Cooper (golden-yellow), Bronze 
‘Pagram, Mollie Godfrey (deep pink), Nona 
(white), and Audrey (orange-bronze) were 
| prominent on many of the exhibition stands. 
In addition to the singles far greater pro- 
inence was gven to market decorative 
Varieties suitable for -cutting and thome 
decoration. a 


















































show was arranged by Mr. P. Warner Abbott, 
Woodside Nursery, Hailsham, Sussex. The 
Woodside Nursery is, we believe, newly estab- 
ished. For size, for glorious intermingling 
colours, for shapeliness, and other points 
at weigh with judges, the following varie- 
‘ss shown by Mr. Warner ‘Abbott in quantity 
‘ould be hard to beat :—Victory (white, very 
rge deep blooms), Mrs. Algernon Davis 
ure pink), W. Rigby (deep vellow, the well- 
own ‘sport from Mrs. 'C. Drabble), A. F. 
olfield (chestnut-red), Majestic (golden- 
uber), and Enchantress (deep pink). These 
e all large exhibition Japanese varieties and 
Idom have we seen better. The deep pink 
nmgle Mollie Godfrey was also a source of 
raction in this exhibit. 
A wonderful bank of colour, comprising 
Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, and Begonias, 
as arranged by Messrs. James Box, of Lind- 
Id. This was one of the most extensive 
plays of this great exhibition. Single 
rysanthemums were exceptionally good, a 
ial note being made of Mrs. W. J. 
frey (lovely shade of peach-pink), Thora 
ink), Hilda ‘Shoebridge (pale pink), Phyllis 
per (orange-gold), Godfrey’s Triumph 
ow), and Albista (rosy-bronze shading to 
teddish-salmon with distinct yellow zone). 
The new large-flowered Japanese Chrys- 
anthemum Thomas W. Pockett (illustrated 
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e November 15th, page 705) was the talk 


_ One of the most attractive exhibits in the 


and Phyllis, ‘Cooper, 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM SHOW 


of the show. One bloom measured 143 inches 
across and 43 feet in circumference. It was 
again shown in splendid form by Messrs. 
Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow. Mr. Lux- 
ford also showed a first-rate collection of 
singles, including Mary Newton (rosy-bronze), 


- Bronze Molly, and Nona (the beautiful white), 


COMPETITIVE CLASSES 


The first prize in Class 1 for a circular 
group of Chrysanthemum plants was won by 
Mr. W. H. Apted, Southdown House, Broad- 
water, Worthing, for a magnificent group of 
well-grown Chrysanthemums interspersed 
with Coleus, Abutilons, and other effective 
foliage plants. The William Balchin Cup, 
value 50 guineas, was awarded for this fine 
group. 

There was keen competition in Class 2 for 
24 Japanese Chrysanthemums on_ boards. 
First, Mr. G. Tyler, gardener to -F. E. 
Richards, Esq., Coombe Halil, East Grin- 
stead. His best blooms were Louisa 
Pockett, Mrs. B. Carpenter, Majestic, Mrs. 
J. Gibson, Norma Chittenden, Mrs. R. 


Bismarck, Hector 
Henniker, Ribston 
Annie Elizabeth. 

In a group of Chrysanthemums shown by 
Messrs. Geo. Miles and Son, Victoria 
Nurseries, Dyke Road, Brighton, was a 
quantity of fine cut sprays of the Gladwin 
Iris foetidissima, showing the orange-red 
seeds in the gaping seed-vessels which were 
very ornamental. Presumably this Iris, which 
is native, grows in plenty around Brighton. 

One end of the hall was admirably filled 
with a floral group and floral designs by W. 
Balchin and Sons, Ltd. The decorative art 
included. a ‘harp, a column, and a cross in 
white Chrvsanthemums. 

Vegetables were well shown by Messrs. 
Tilley’s, Brighton. Their exhibit included 
Scarlet Runner Bean Goliath with the long 


Macdonald, 
Pippin, Mother, 


Lady 
and 


Luke’s Prizetaker and Parsnip Hollow 
Crown. 
From “Messrs. Griffin and Co., Prince 


Albert Street, came Chrvsanthemums inter- 
spersed with baskets of choice fruit. 
‘A very nice batch of the winter-flowering 





Collection of hardy flowers and fruit shown by Messrs. J. Cheal 
and Sons at Brighton 


Pulling, W. Rigby, General Petain, Princess 
Mary, and Panthora. 

Mr. G. Tyler was again first in Class 3 for 
12 Japanese blooms, showing L. Pockett, 
Mrs..J. Gibson, and Majestic in perfect form. 

For six Japanese blooms in one vase Mr. 
G. Tyler was again successful. It was a 
wonderful vase of the following :—L. 
Pockett, Majestic, Mrs. J. Gibson, General 
Petain, Mrs. R. C. Pulling, and A. F. 
Tolfield. 

For three vases of single Chrysanthemums 
Mr. W. iR. Robbins, Malling Nurseries, 
Lewes, was first with Molly Godfrey, Mensa, 

three very choice 
varieties. 

Six vases of decorative varieties, 12 blooms 
of each: First, Mr. A. O. Cosham, gardener 
to S. Eelev, Esq., Grand Hotel, Eastbourne. 
The varieties shown were particularly useful 
for cutting and room decoration, viz., Jubilee, 
Julian Valet, December ‘Gold, ‘Sunshine, 
Baldocks Park, and Renie. 


FRUIT AND FLOWERS 


Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, and_ berried 
shrubs were shown by Messrs. J. Cheal and 
Sons, Ltd., Crawley, together with many fine 
Apples, including Crawley Beauty, Newton 
Wonder, Red Must or Musk, Edmund Jupp, 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine was shown by 
Mr. R. Hibbon, High Street, Littlehampton, 
and late blooms of the brilliant St. Brigid 
Anemones were displayed in quantity by 
Messrs. Reamsbottom and Co., West Dray- 
ton, Middlesex. 

The vegetables shown by Messrs. Sutton 
and Sons were of the same high standard as 
we are accustomed to see in London. The 
collection included wonderful specimens of 


Onions Ar, Parsnip Student, Leek Im- 
proved Musselburgh, Savoy Sugarloaf, 
Carrots Long Red and New Red _ Inter- 


mediate, and Cucumber Pride of the Market. 
The Premier Seed Co., Ltd., Brighton, 
showed vegetables in which the following 


Onions were prominent :—Ailsa_ Craig, 
James’s, Keeping, and _ Brightonian Long 
Keeper. 


Daniels Bros., Norwich, showed a capital 
collection of hardy fruit, in which the follow- 
ing Apples were well represented :—Alling- 
ton Pippin, Peasgood’s Nonsuch, Vicar of 


Beighton, Cox’s Pomona, and Christmas 
Pearmain. 
HARDY FRUIT AND 


ALPINES 


An unusual but interesting combination 
was shown by Mr. H- Hemsley, Crawley. 
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The beautiful Gentiana sino ornata in full 
bloom was included. 

A splendid collection of Apples was shown 
by the Barnham Nurseries, Sussex. The 
following varieties were exceptionally good :— 
Hollandbury, Baron Wolseley, Rival, Annie 
Elizabeth, and Crimson Bramley. 

Messrs. George Bunyard and Co., Ltd., 
Maidstone, showed tthe following Apples :— 
Ellison’s Orange, Allington Pippin, Newton 
Wonder, Rival, Charles (Ross, and Belle de 
Boskoop, all in splendid condition. 

Mr. Frank Wollard, Lewes’ Road, 
Brighton, had a delightful display of fruit, 
Roses, and Chrysanthemums. The old Apple 
Sussex Forge was seen in this group. Itisa 
grand dessert Apple seldom seen outside the 
county of Sussex. 


Hornsey and District Chrysanthe- 
mum Society 
35th Annual Exhibition 
N OVEMBER 12th, a dull, dreary, wet 


November day,” did someone remark ? 
Wrong—quite wrong. A blaze of light 
cheerfulness! ‘‘ Out-ofadoors? ’? Oh, 
We were in the Parish Haall, 
Hornsey, visiting the Chrys- 
anthemum Show. Here all was life and 
brightness. Many ‘‘suns”’ shed their 
radiance around, so that the very atmosphere 
glowed with happiness. Beautiful, many- 
hued, big-headed Chrysanthemums _ these 
‘suns’? were. And in what a state of per- 
fection! It must have been an extremely 
difficult task for the judges, who in the 
morning had decided which were the finest 
blossoms. 

Record tells us that the first Chrysanthe- 
mum show in England was held in 1825. 
Some strides have evidently been made since 
then in the cultivation of ‘this very favourite 
flower. A favourite, surely, ‘because it 
blooms to perfection in this very dull time of 
year. 

The Parish Hall had been well arranged, 
and the various ‘‘ classes.’ of Chrysanthe- 
mums were seen to the best advantage. It 
is very evident that: the exhibitors. are, be- 
sides flower growers, artists in the true sense 
of the word. 

Mr. North, who gained 11 first prizes in 
this exhibition, and, in addition, a silver cup, 
having been placed first in the same class 
four consecutive years, gave some splendid 
form and colour schemes specially noticed in 
a group of 20 Chrysanthemums in pots anda 
vase of single Chrysanthemums. 

In the group only one with a keenly 
artistic eye could have put the two great 
deep red ‘‘ roundheads ’’ just where they had 
been put, or have shaded off the back line of 
‘‘ vellows’’ to such a nicetv. 

In the vase of ‘‘ singles’’ the dainty pale 
pink flowers were made to contrast with the 
deep red blossoms, and they, in turn, threw 
up the clearness of the yellow flowers or the 
puritv of the white ones. In the same vase 
were blooms whose florets curled up, showing 
an underside of a totally different colour from 
that of the top. There were blooms where 
the florets curled down, but whichever way 
the florets turned, the blooms were always 
just in the right place, iso that the visitor was 
moved to admiration by such grace, beauty, 
and elegance. 

Not only artists, but scientists too, must 
these exhibitors be. (Scientists who know 
how to make the soil yield of its best by feed- 
ing and nourishing the plants. There were 
as many as 50 perfect flowers blossoming 
from ia stalk 3 inch in diameter. 

On a table at one ‘side were baskets 
artistically filled with the choicest flowers. It 
was obvious that the huge flowers gave the 
colouring, Asparagus Fern peeping out here 
and there made the foliage, and the singles 


and 
no, hardly! 
High Street, 
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and Pompons gave lightness and grace, so 
that the total effect was a delightful picture 
in ‘harmony. 

Here, again, were tables of vases, some 
containing great round-headed blooms, others 
blooms of a more shaggy variety, reminding 


one, in the first place, of a group of dainty, , 


smooth, bobbed-haired maidens, or, secondly, 
a troop of long-haired little girls just looking 
up at one to be admired and petted. 

A table of Pompons demanded much ad- 
miration, though a big pink shaggy-haired 
‘Miss ’’ did stand up in front in ia most com- 
manding ‘way trying to eclipse many of its 
more diminutive relatives. Truly, Miss 
Shaggy Pink was beautifully and wonder- 
fully fashioned, quite worthy of the “‘ first 
prize honours”? bestowed on her. So, too, 
were the deep red Pompons just behind. 

But then they came into their own on the 
second day of the exhibition. They were 
arranged, just right, on a table all to them- 
selves, so they were able to know that all the 
nice remarks ‘they heard passed were really 
meant for them and not for their important- 
looking kinswoman. 

Very fascinating in form and colour were 
the great pale green heads—or were they 
white or pale yellow? It was hard to 
decide. Near tto these was a group of grow- 
ing plants. The flowers here were of so soft, 
deep, and delicate a pink that one naturally 
thought of 1a glorious sunset with the mellow- 
ing clouds behind. The next group, a little 
lighter in hue, was like the Dawn. 

Jests, jibes, and merry laughter resounded 
from an ever-changing crowd round one of 
the tables. Some exciting competitions were 
going on, such as guessing the weight of a 
cake or 'the number of sweets in a bottle. 

Near-by was a beautiful display of fruit 
generously given by one of the judges, fruit 
which made the mouth water when the eye 
rested on it. 

An auction sale of the vegetables and many 
of the flowers brought ‘the exhibition to a 
close. The local hospitals will ‘benefit con- 
siderably, I am sure, for the bidding was 
brisk and furious at times. Truly, the com- 
petitive spirit is alive in Hornsey. 


K. M. Morris. 


Derby Show 


T HE 17th exhibition of Chrysanthemums, 
fruit, etc., of the Derbyshire Horticul- 
tural Association was held on November 
6th, 7th, and 8th. It was the most success- 
ful exhibition held by the Association, the 
entries, which numbered 320, being an in- 
crease of 20 per cent. on any previous total. 
Exhibits were sent from the gardens of Lord 
Belper, Lady Vernon, Captain F. Drury- 
Lowe, G, H. Strutt, Esq., J. A. Aiton, Esq., 
J. H. Follows, Esq., etc. : 


The centre of the hall was occupied by a 


splendid group of miscellaneous plants from 
the gardens of Mrs. Walter Evans (gardener, 
J. Maxfield), a large Kentia towering over 
all, and as pinnacles at the corners four well- 
grown examples of Cupressus macrocarpa 
lutea. From the centre downwards were 
grouped Chrysanthemums, Eulalia variegata, 
Begonias Gloire de Lorraine, Optima, 
Britannia, Exquisite, Scarlet Beauty, Eclipse, 
Pink Beauty; Perpetual Carnations and 
Ferns in variety, the sides being broken by 
excellent specimens of Nandina domestica. 
This group was awarded a gold medal. The 
Japanese blooms were in good form, and 
competition was very strong, a difficult task 
being presented to the judges. 

In the open class the prize for 18 Japanese 
was again won by J.~-A. Aiton, © Esq. 
(gardener, G. Neale), which carried with it 
the silver cup presented by the Association. 
The ‘‘ Peed’’ Cup for 18 Japs and 24 singles 
was won by G. H. Strutt, Esq. In the 


‘ r ‘ 
artisan classes ‘‘ Victory’? was awarded 


“ing; 3, Mr. E. Iles, Reading. For thre 
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premier honours and was shown by V. 
Spencer, Belper. The ‘Catt’? Cup for ; 
semi-circular group of Chrysanthemums in 
pots was won by C. Buck, one of the oldest 
supporters of the Association. | 
In the ‘‘single’” section excellent blooms of 
Sandown Radiance, Susan, Margaret, Bronze — 
Molly, Molly Godfrey, Robert ‘Collins, and 
Reginald Godfrey were the outstanding 
varieties. ; ; * 
A new feature of the exhibition was a circu- 
lar group of singles in pots. The first prize 
was awarded to Mrs. Walter Evans. 3 
The ‘‘Smith’’ Cup for fruit was won by 
Lord Belper with Grapes Black Alicante and 
Muscat of Alexandria, both ~ well-finished 
bunches; Melon Ringleader; Pear, Doyenné 
du Comice ; Apples, Charles Ross and /Rival, 
Lord Belper also secured the first prize for 
two bunches of Grapes, For dessert Apples — 
Mrs. Walter Evans was first with Wealthy, 
King of the Pippins, and. Charles Ross, 
Cooking Apples: Lady Vernon (gardener, Av 
Cowie) was first with Mere de Menage, Bis- 
marck, and ‘Lady Henniker. Pears: First, 
Mrs. Walter Evans with Pitmaston ‘Duchess, 
Beurré Clairgeau, sand Louise Bonne . de 
Jersey. In the open Onion classes ‘Colonel 
Scott, Draycott (gardener, J. Woodward), 
was first with 12 very heavy specimens. The 
open collection of vegetables was also won 
by Colonel Scott. The bronze ~Banksian |} 
medal of the R.H.S. was awarded to Mrs. §f 
Walter Evans with 33 ‘points, and the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal was won by 
Mr. W. Horsley for highest number of points — 
in artizan members’ classes. £ 
News 


Horticultural Societies’ 
Reading and District Gardeners’ Mutua : ) 


Improvement Association 


At the fortnightly meeting of the Readin 
and District Gardeners’ (Mutual Improvement 
Association (under the presidency of Coun- 
cillor Frank E. Moring, F.R.H.S.), Mr. E. Rag 
Janes, of Messrs. Sutton and Sons, lectured 
on ** Melons and Cucumbers in houses and | 
frames.”’ He gave some valuable informa-_ 
tion on soils, sowing, position in the green= 
house for seedlings, planting out, depth of 
borders, feeding, ‘the vexed question 
stopping, temperature, ventilation, pests, and 
manures, and, in conclusion, touched upon 
the partial sterilisation of the soil. A dis= 
cussion followed, in which the following took 
part :—iMessrs. Goddard, Reed, Gower, Cox, 
Waite, Llovd, Cook, Fulker, Wynn, and 
Woolford. In the competition for collec= 
tions of vegetables the judges’ awards were 
as follow :—Class 1, open to all (presented” 
by the President): 1, Mr. A. W. Gower, Thi 
Gardens, Calcot Grange; 2, Mr. A..H 
Fulker, The Gardens, Elm Hurst, Reading 
Class 2, for members not employing more” 
than one assistant: 1, Mr. H. Day, Tilehurst 
2, Mr. J.~ Hunt, Calcot. ‘Class 4, fag 
amateurs sand allotment holders: 1, Mr. R 
Buller, ‘Reading; 2, Mr. A. E, Kirby, Read 


s 


dishes of Pears in season: 1, Mr. 
Goddard, The ‘Gardens, ‘Bearwood; 2, M1 
A. H. ‘Gower; 3, Mr. A: H. Fulker.- In th 
non-competitive section a First-class Cert 
ficate was awarded 'to ‘Mr. W. ‘Chislett, Be 
Hill Gardens, for a magnificent collection 
Apples and Pears consisting of 47 distint 
varieties of the former and 13 of the latter 
including not only the best of the up-to-dat 
varieties, but manv of the older varieties. — 
similar certificate was awarded to Mr. A. W 
Gower for a splendid group of plants ¢ 
Chrvsanthemum Blanche Poitevene, vet 
free-flowering and of dwarf habit. Aware 
of Merit went to Mr. E. Iles for excellet 
Savoy Cabbages, and to Mr. G. Goddard fe 
a small but meritorious collection of veg 
tables. ped, ae ee 
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_ INDOOR PLANTS 
- Euphorbia (Poinsettia) pulcherrima 


" JN the stove a few plants of this will 
a brighten up the other occupants unless 
good, well-coloured plants like Dracaenas 
and Crotons abound, and even so the greater 
~ variety will make the effect not only brighter 

- but-more enjoyable. 

_ The peculiar characteristic of the plant is 
the whorl of highly-coloured leaves or bracts 
which encircles the head of the plant and 
— makes it so useful for decoration. 
all other plants the flowering stage is what is 
looked forward to, but with this plant the 
~ true flowers are inconspicuous, and few 
g people notice them, as they are of no value 
- from a decorative standpoint. In lieu of 
_ flowers we have plants with large, handsome 
heads-of brilliantly-coloured leaves. 

During the summer months I consider 

frame culture the best for the plants, as here 
they are well under control. Directly the 
~ bracts show signs of colouring assistance will 
_ be required in the shape of artificial manure. 
_ By the use of Clay’s fertiliser I have always 
obtained good heads. of well-coloured bracts. 
* | prefer, however, during the growing sea- 
son feeding the plants with weak liquid 
manure and soot-water, the latter providing 
_ large, dark-green, healthy leaves. Those 
who possess a warm house I recommend to 
grow a few of this handsome plant, as it is 
one of the worst plants to travel, losing most 
_ of its leaves and leaving bare stems which 
_ quite destroy its attractiveness. 
_ Poinsettias are grown in good numbers for 
_ the markets in the different large towns, the 
best known kinds being the one named and 
the variety plenissima, the latter, if well 
grown, having a greater number of bracts. 
~ There is also a white variety—pulcherrima 
~ alba—with white bracts, but the white is not 
good, and it is not likely to become a 
favourite. 

The plants are propagated by lengths of the 
old firm stem inserted in March, and later on 
- in April, May, or June, by side gréwths from 
_ old plants placed in heat. All cuttings should 
have a heel of the old wood. I favour one 
cutting being placed in each thumb-pot filled 
- with a light eompost, and plunging the ‘pots 
"in brisk bottom heat.~ Very. pretty dwarf 
_ plants for the Christmas table can be grown 
in 3-inch pots with heads 12 inches to 
14 inches in diameter from cuttings struck in 
_ August. The most suitable compost is one of 
_ three parts good mellow loam with one part 
~ each of leaf-soil and good rotted manure with 

sharp sand. ‘The cuttings are very apt to 
_ damp off unless well looked after, and the 
glass of the case or frame should be dried each 
- morning. When well rooted transfer the 
cuttings to 44-inch pots and return them to 
the bottom heat. By the time they are estab- 
- lished in 8-inch pots they can be placed in a 
_ pit or frame for the summer. 
Directly autumn arrives, or before the 
plants can be chilled, remove them to the 
_ stage of a structure of 55 degs. Here, with 
_ proper attention, they will soon commence to 
' grow. When the bracts begin to show, feed- 
~ ing should commence, gradually increasing 
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_ Lapagerias in a cool greenhouse 
Too many people cherish the erroneous idea 
- that these plants will not thrive outside a 
~ stove-house, and in consequence of this do 
| not give them a fair trial. A similar opinion 
— once held good about Gloxinias, which were 
mostly to be found within the confines of a 
stove with its abnormal temperature. But 
the gardener of to-day can tell a different tale, 
as it is well known they can be grown, and 


With almost ~ 


heat. 
_these lovely greenhouse climbers ? 


-obscured. 


_ the temperature. On no account must there | 
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successfully, too, in the average greenhouse. 
I agree with the premises of the correspon- 
dent when he says that more Lapagerias are 
spoiled by being coddled with unnecessary 
heat than by being grown in a cool-house ; 
but I would go further than this and say 


that not infrequently their failure may be ~ 


traced to misconceptions in regard to their 
general culture. 

SUITABLE Compost? for Lapagerias is of first 
importance, far more, indeed, than over- 
heated structures, and on several occasions I 


have called attention to the fact in these 
columns that without a proper rooting 


medium and good drainage it is futile to ex- 
pect healthy growth and the splendid tubular- 
shaped blossoms depending from the roof of 
a greenhouse. I make bold to say that the 
majority of cases of failure one meets with 
may be traced directly to a slip-shod method 
of planting or potting, and not from lack of 
What then is the best compost for 
It is good 
fibrous loam, peat, ‘coarse silver sand, and 
crushed charcoal, the whole well incorporated. 
Ample drainage must be provided, no matter 
whether the plants are grown in beds within 
the house or in’ pots or tubs, and-a base of 
broken bricks or crocks will be needed. In 
planting Lapagerias the compost should be 
well rammed about the roots, and if this. is 
done the afore-mentioned drainage will 
obviate any stagnation, It is this stagnation 
which precedes failure in most cases. Care- 
ful training of the shoots as they grow is 


necessary, as they are brittle and apt to break . 


off. An ideal house is one where the sun 
leaves it for part of the day, but if this does 
not obtain then shading will have to be re- 
sorted to. Trained under a roof the wires 
should be about 1 foot from the glass, to 
avoid the foliage touching it, and the shoots 
kept well apart, so that too much light is not 
A cool, moist atmosphere is best 
suited for them, and syringing promotes 
healthy growth. If these rules are observed 
there is no reason why these superb-flowering 
creepers should not be more largely grown in 
the greenhouses of amateurs. Another reason 
why the culture of Lapagerias under tem- 
perate conditions should be tried, is that 
the display is longer than where plants are 
brought up in the environment of 1a stove 
where the flowers soon fade. Abnormal heat 
is nothing more nor less than a fallacy. In 
it, it is true, they can be grown, but in a tem- 
perate house one is more likely to have more 
robust, healthy plants, and certainly finer 
blossoms, because of slower development. 
LEAHURST. 


Greenhouse climbing plants 


The time of the year is upon us when it 
is of vital importance that the coverings of 
greenhouse roofs should be reduced to the 
lowest possible minimum. Creeping and 
climbing plants, beautiful as they may be in 
the height of summer, are apt to become 
harmful in these short November days if left 
unpruned and unrestricted. We all know the 
exuberance of Passifloras, Lapagerias, Roses 
—to mention a few, the trailing shoots of 
which soon make a house dark. It ought 
never to be forgotten that greenhouses are 
primarily for the culture of plants in pots on 
the stages, and that anything likely to inter- 
rupt growth should be avoided. 

WoobsastTwIick. 


Orchids in the stove house 

Where there is no proper Orchid-house 
there will probably be a few of the more 
easily-grown sorts in the stove, and some of 
these will now, most likely, ‘be either in 
bloom or in bud. These must be kept moist 
at the roots, while other Orchids which are 
at rest should have the supply of water re- 
duced to a minimum, W. McG. 
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Chicory as a winter salad 
Cavan, is a littie known plant in this 


country, but it deserves growing as a 
Winter salad plant on account of its 
wholesomeness and easy culture. When Let- 
tuces and other things are scarce there is 
never any difficulty in having plenty of 
Chicory, and it is to aslarge extent a substi- 
tute for both Lettuce and Endive. The latter 
is apt to be lost during the winter from 
various causes, but the Chicory is a hardy 
plant, and if sown in time the roots will be 
strong, and, like Seakale, may be taken up 
and forced when wanted. 
_When grown for blanching, common 
Chicory is usually sown during May and 
June. If sown sooner it goes to seed. The 
object of the cultivator should be to get good 
strong roots, capable of producing a large 
number of leaves when they come to be 
forced. The plant is not particular as to 
situation, but it should have a rather light 
and moderately rich and deep soil. Being a 
tap-rooter, like the Carrot, it sends its 
Carrot-shaped roots straight down, and when 
it can do so freely the plants are always much 
stronger. The ground should be deeply dug 
with a spade or fork or trenched (if it has not 
been done in the winter), and the seed should 
be sown in drills not less than 15 inches 
apart; and when they can be well handled 
the seedlings should be thinned out to 1 foot 
asunder in the rows. After this the only 
attention they require will be hoeing between 
the rows and watering in dry weather till 
November or (December. The 
FORCING OF THE ROOTS is comparatively an 
easy matter, which requires little or no pre- 
-paration. When the leaves have decayed a 
number of roots should be taken up and laid 
in soil in some cold shed or other structure 
where they will not be frozen, and from this 
store they can be removed in batches for 
forcing as wanted. This is merely a precau- 
tion, be it understood, in case of severe frost 
or snow setting in and preventing them being 
lifted from the beds, where the main lot 
should be allowed to remain. The quantity 
of roots to be forced at a time will depend 
upon the demand for the salad. Fifty plants 
are sufficient at a time for a considerable 
establishment, and a batch may be put into ° 
heat about every three weeks ; but for a small 
family as many roots as can be put into a 
12-inch pot will be sufficient at one time. 
Whether the roots are forced in a bed or in 
pots or boxes they should be buried up to 
within 1 inch of their crowns in light soil of 
any lind, watered, and placed in a tempera- 
ture of from 50 degs. to 60 degs., and be kept 
in the dark. If a dark shed or cellar be not 
available the crowns may be covered with an 
inverted flower-pot or box, which will do 
quite as well. In this way Chicory is some- 
times forced in a kitchen. The leaves soon 
push out, and they should be cut when they 
are young and tender, and always just before 
they are required for salad, for which pur- 
pose they are prepared like Lettuce or Endive. 
The roots will push out leaves a second and 
even a third time after being cut, but the 
growth is weaker every time, and the better 
plan will be to introduce a succession of fresh 
roots before the supply becomes exhausted. 


When sent to market blanched Chicory is 


Gk: 


tied up in bundles by the roots. 


Tomatoes 

Plants intended for setting out early in 
January and now growing freely should be 
potted off from their pans or boxes into 4-inch 
pots. In these they will winter well if kept 
ia trifle on the dry side and in a comfortable, 
not. too warm, temperature, and as near the 
glass as possible. 
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‘ ‘ ? 
Royal Horticultural Society's 
Show, November 18th 

S is usual in the darkening days of 
1a November, the show on this occasion 

was decidedly thin, and the spaces. be- 
tween the exhibits were particularly plentiful. 
Chrysanthemums and Carnations were the 
predominant feature in the floral section, 
many of ‘the leading growers being present 
with exhibits of splendid blooms. Among the 
more striking Chrysanthemums was_a glori- 
ous group of the large pink variety Thomas 
Pockett, shown by Keith Luxford and Co., 
Harlow. Some of these wonderful blooms 
were easily a foot across and deep in propor- 
tion. Mrs. Harold Wells (an enormous 
creamy-white bloom of great substance), 
Nona (the lovely pure whiite single variety), 
and some very fine market varieties, including 
Black Prince (a small bloom of a wonderful 
deep maroon colour), were also Conspicuous 
items in the Chrysanthemum exhibits. 

Carnations were, as usual, well shown by 
the leading specialists. The lovely colours 
and the great variety in these favourite flowers 
always attract attention, and in these dark 
days, when flowers are particularly ap- 
preciated, the Carnation groups are very 
welcome at the shows, and are seen, perhaps, 
to the best advantage. Spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter alike these fine groups 
of Carnations never fail to put in an appear- 
ance, and in quality they vary but little. 

A rather unusual-novelty was provided on 
this occasion by a large exhibit of various 
everlasting flowers and dried Grasses, shown 
by the Intensive Gardens, Croydon. Acro- 
lintum, Echinops, Helichrysum, Physalis, 
and other long-keeping types of flowers, to- 
gether with a large variety of Grasses taste- 
fully arranged, made a most attractive and 
interesting exhibit. i 

Some nice groups of evergreen and berried 
shrubs and a few exhibits of Violets were 
other interesting items, and a few Orchids 
and choice greenhouse flowers added a touch 
of tone to the show. 

There was very little in the fruit and vege- 
table section this week. Messrs. J. Carter 
and Co, brought a large and comprehensive 
group of Potatoes, which included most of 
the popular varieties, and Messrs... Sutton 
and Sons showed a large group of.the various 
kinds of Kale, curly and straight, green, and 
in a multitude of soft shades of colour. These 
vegetables make quite an ornamental exhibit 
and attracted considerable attention. 

The only fruit exhibit was a collection of 
Apples and Pears from Messrs. Bunyard, of 
Maidstone, which included baskets of several 
of the popular varieties in perfect form and 
condition. 

Perhaps the most prominent feature of the 
show was the numerous exhibits of floral 
paintings, which occupied the bulk of the 
table space. These pictures; which cover a 
great variety of subjects, are,in many cases, 
highly meritorious, and are always an inter- 
esting feature of the winter shows. 


Lecture on the Rose trials at 
Wisley 


N the afternoon Mr. Herbert Wettern, the 
well-known amateur exhibitor of Roses, 


setters an instructive lecture on the new | 


Rose trials now being conducted by Mr. 
Chittenden in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s gardens at Wisley. Mr. Wettern’s 
observations on the pointing of. Roses in the 
trial were of special interest. The judging 
was carried out by a special committee of 
nosarians, including amateur and trade 
growers appointed by the Royal Horticultural 
Society. As a result of tthe trials Mr: 
Wettern spoke highly of Hawlmark Crim- 
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son, which gained the highest award for 
colour, and for Mrs. Bryce Allen, the sweetest- 
scented Rose in the trial garden; the latter 
also gained high points for its good shape. 
No less than 450 varieties are planted in this 
trial garden, and the total points, after three 
inspections, gave the following result for the 
first four places :—-Hawlmark Crimson (an 
easy first), Mrs. Wemyss Quin, Pink Delight, 
and Christine. It should be pointed out, 
however, that many of the best garden varie- 
ties were not included in the test, as they 
were not in full bloom on those days when 
the committee paid its visit to Wisley. Thus 
well-known varieties, including Golden Em- 
blem and General McArthur, were not in- 
cluded.. To arrive at satisfactory awards, 
especially for continuity of flowering, it 
would be necessary for the committee to be 
in closer touch with the trial garden. With 
reference to dwarf Polyantha varieties Mr. 
Wettern. drew attention to the fact that 


Juliana and Coral Cluster, both sports from — 


Orleans, were much inclined tto revert, which 
was a very great drawback and one which 
led to the disappointment of many garden 
owners. The lecturer made the important 
observation that Roses on the laxa_ stock 
were the least satisfactory on the light soil 
at Wisley. Finally, Mr. Wettern appealed 
for a much larger itrial ground for Roses at 
Wisley and suggested that the whole of the 
12-acre plot at Wisley, and not a small por- 
tion of it ‘as at present, should be devoted to 


Roses, new and old, thereby making a per-~ 


manent trial Rose garden worthy of the 
Roval Horticultural Society and of our 
National flower, 


PESTS 


Potato scabs — 


HEN lifting maincrop Potatoes the 
grower will always find certain of the 


tubers spoilt ‘by scab. Occasionally 
only one or two scabs are present on each 
tuber. Sometimes the whole surface of the 
tuber is scabbed over, and in some cases there 
are, malformed tubers with ‘the skin of the 
tuber broken down entirely and the flesh of 
the tuber decaying. Certain lands are noted 
for their bad habit of producing scabbed 
Potatoes, while seasons considerably help or 
hinder the grower in this effort to produce 
clean tubers. ; 
There are two sorts of scabs, namely, 
common scab and surface scab. The organ- 
isms which cause the above two scabs are 
widely distributed. Their life-histories and 
control are different in each case, but there is 
considerable confusion among growers. as to 
which is which. Common scab, sometimes 
called surface scab, is common on light, 
sandy soils, on land where coal-ashes thave 
been freely used, or land that has been gener- 
ously dressed with lime. The organism 
causing scab can infect the tubers at any 
period during their growing season. The 
scabs first appear as brown spots, and gener- 
ally commence to form at the breathing pores 
present on the Potato skin. These brown 
spots gradually increase in size, but consider- 
able difference is shown in the size and shape 


of the individual scab. Surface scab never. 


goes very deep into the tuber, and, beyond 
spoiling the appearance of ‘the tubers for 
show or sale, does not cause much loss, un- 
less we take into consideration the fact that 
affected tubers have to be peeled a_ little 
deeper in preparation for cooking. 

Until recently it was thought that the main 
cause of common scab was mechanical in- 
jury due to the rough, sharp materials pre- 
sent in certain soils, which had the effect of 
injuring the tender skin of the young tubers. 
It is now known that the scabs tare produced 
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reduces the amount of organic matter in the 


light gravelly soil adding plenty of decaying 
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by an organism which is widely distributed 
in all soils. These organisms prefer to live — 
on. organic matter, or humus if it be present — 
in sufficient quantity. If this organic | 
material be not present in sufficient quantity 
then the organism is liable to attack the 
Potato, causing the well-known scab. This, 
of course, explains why light, sandy soils 
generally produce scab; such soils are always 
short of organic matter. It also explains 
why a heavy dressing of lime increases com-- 
mon scab. One of the effects of a dressing — 


of lime jis to help the decay of organic — 
materials in tthe soil; in other words, lime — 
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soil and so increases the amount of scab. — 
Soils which have been made alkaline by the — 
“heavy application of ashes, soot, or nitrate of — 
soda are liable to produce scab. Some theavy — : 
soils are thus able to produce plenty of sur- 
face scab. : 

The most important control measures, — 
then, must always be soil treatment. On — 


leaves will do good. Growing a green 
crop such as mustard to be dug in as manure, © 
or adding spent Hops, lawn Grass cuttings, 
or some such material will help such land to 
produce clean Potatoes. It should be always — 
remembered that lime, if applied direct to the 
Potato crop, is liable to produce scab, while 
land which has been made alkaline by ashes 
or manures could be corrected somewhat by — 
a dressing of superphosphate of lime and 
sulphate of ammonia. Le 

(To be concluded.) 


- ALPINES — 


Procuring rock plants 


A neighbour of mine has recently con- — 
structed a small rock garden, and has had © 
rather an unfortunate experience in the fur- — 
nishing of it. Being over-anxious, perhaps, — 
that planting should be done at the time— 
when it was particularly dry—he purchased a 
number of*plants, without first ascertaining 
that they had been grown in’pots, only to find 
that many of them, through being lifted from _ 
the ground when about to bloom, succumbed. — 
It is not always appreciated, I think, that — 
there is a great advantage in being able to — 
turn plants out of pots intact, with a mini- — 
mum of root disturbance, and get them in_ 
just where they are wanted, over similar — 
plants which have to'be got up from the open ~ 
ground. This applies especially in the case. 
of Aubrietias, some of the Saxifragas, Helian- — 
themums,  Lithospermums, Dianthuses, — 
and Linarias, which, disturbed at the roots — 
about blooming time, often receive a check. — 
The cost between plants grown in pots and — 
in the ground is trifling. TOWNSMAN. 
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Saxifraga Aizoon rosea 


Although by no means either a new or — 
an expensive plant, Saxifraga Aizoon rosea 
deserves to be better known and to be planted — 
-more largely than is usually the case. I saw — 
what was really a good mass—not a small 
plant or even a clump—in a rock garden the 
other day, and it struck me that many have 
not yet realised how pretty an effect may be 
produced in the rock garden by planting a 
generous breadth of this little Silver Saxi- — 
frage. In June it: is charming with “its” 
plumes of soft, rosy flowers, which look -so” 
elegant. In a few years, by division, even a — 
single plant can be propagated sufficiently — 
rapidly to secure a big group, or preferably a_ 
generous mass. Like most of its class, S. 
Aizoon rosea likes some lime in the soil, 
although some contend that it is better with- 
out, and a sunny place on the rock garden or 
near the front of a dry border.. SS) aa 
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Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in. GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epiror of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PUBLISHER. The 
name and address of the sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. Whoa more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each. As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 

Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being wn- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 
Making the best of a water-trough 


In my garden is a large water-trough (pro- 
_ bably 16th century) chipped out of solid stone, 
- 6 feet long, 3 feet. wide, 3 feet deep, stone 
_ edge 2% inches thick. No outlet for water. 
It stands against a 10 feet wall facing due 
west and abuts on to a rockery built in the 
angle of the wall, Goldfish were put into it 
_ for.atime, but soon died. It is now proposed 
- to fill it with 2 feet of rubble and 1 foot of 
soil. Can you suggest any scheme of flowers 
that would flourish under the above condi- 
tions ? Lat Bacu. 
[We suppose you mean to make a sort of 
moraine, in which case alpine plants would 
be the most suitable. Among these you 
would find Androsaces in variety, Asperula 
_. suberosa, Campanulas (dwarf) in variety, 
Dianthus in variety, Gentians, Morisia 
hypogeea, Myosotis rupicola, Primulas, 
Ramondias, Ranunculus, Silene, Soldanellas, 
Violettas, and Omphalodes Lucilize suit your 
purpose. You may not, be able to supply 
water except by the use of a watering-can, in 
“which case you would find Geranium 
- lancastriense, Aithionemas, Alyssum serpylli- 
- folium, Anemone Pulsatilla, Helianthemums, 
Hypericums, Veronicas, Sedums, Saxifrages, 
Sempervivums, Phlox subulata in variety, 
Gypsophilas, and many others. All these 
- could be had from any good hardy plant 
| nurseryman.] 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


 Lonicera fragrantissima 

(F. W. Harris)—Though in some situa- 
~ tions this shrub is not sufficiently hardy to 
~ withstand our winters, in others it does re- 
4 “‘markably well and blooms profusely in the 
' spring, when the delightful fragrance of its 
blooms is very refreshing. It requires a 
sunny position and a‘dry, warm soil to induce 
it to make a free growth and ripen its wood 
thoroughly. We have seen it in Sussex grow- 
ing and flowering freely on a warm, sunny 
bank sheltered from the north and east winds. 
At one time in the old days there used to be 
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a plant on a south wall in the Chiswick 
_ Gardens that flowered freely every year. 
' This was growing in a narrow border. 


FRUIT 
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_ Grease-bands 
(Prunus).—Apply grease-bands at once and 
_ keep the grease in a sticky condition by fre- 
quent renewals of the material you use. 


ia 


Winter wash for Apple-trees 

_ Would you kindly tell me of a cheap and 
_easily-prepared winter insecticide spray for 
_ Apple-trees ? 
_ parations are far too expensive. |§ PRUNUS. 
[We know of no winter spraying prepara- 
tion that is so thoroughly effective as the 
caustic alkali solution, and we doubt if you 
could obtain anything cheaper than this. 
Most dealers in garden sundries sell it in 
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Nearly all the advertised pre-- 


powder form in tins ready for dissolving in 
hot or boiling water and send directions for 
use with it. If requiring a large quantity 
you could, doubtless, obtain a special quota- 


tion. ] 


Canker on Apple-tree 

(J. T. G.).—We think your “ canker ’”’ is 
nothing to worry about. Certain varieties 
naturally produce the ‘‘ galls’’ or ‘‘ burrs ”’ 
of which you send a specimen. Two varie- 
ties of Apples which do this are Fillingham 
Pippin and Burr Knot. Both varieties are 
fairly common in some districts of England 
amongst small growers, and occasionally we 
find a specimen of one or the other in a large 
orchard. The ‘‘burrs’’ are really adven- 
titious roots, and the ifew varieties of Apples 
which produce these roots can be propagated 
more or less readily from cuttings or layers. 
Some of the Paradise stocks which are used 
as dwarfing stocks for Apples produce these 
adventitious roots. Again, these are propa- 
gated by layers, cuttings, or suckers. A few 
of the better-known varieties of Apples pro- 
duce knots as big as the one you send, e.g., 
we have seen Warner’s King producing ad- 
ventitious roots when growing in certain 
parts of the west of England. You do not 
state what your variety is. We should like 
to know. Iif you do not know the variety 
send a couple of fruits when in season. If 
your drainage is good there is nothing you 
can do to stop the galls. In some varieties 
the galls are natural, but in some others we 
are inclined to think badly-drained soil some- 
times results in the production of adventitious 
roots. 


Keeping Nuts 

(Q. E. D.).—The following is a good plan 
for keeping Cob-nuts :—Let them get quite 
ripe, then put them into an earthenware jar, 
or jars, according to quantity, then bury the 
jar about 6 inches deep in soil, covering the 
top of the jar with a sod of fresh turf. With 
care they will be as good 12 months after 
they are gathered as then, or they may be 
preserved in a cool and moderately dry 
cellar without any covering. If the air is 
allowed to reach them they will not keep so 
long. .Another way is to use flower-pots, 
clean and dry, to store the Nuts in without 
husks. Cover the pots with pieces of slate, 
burying in sweet, dry soil, and covering with 
the same material. 


The Codlin moth 

(Prunus).—We take it to be the larve of 
the Codlin moth with which your Apple-trees 
are annually infested. A thorough winter 
spraying of the trees with caustic alkali solu- 
tion is the first step to take. Then in spring 
and directly the blossom has set and the 
petals have fallen spray with arsenate of lead 
wash, mixing 3 ozs. to 4 ozs. of the arsenate 
of lead paste in 10 gallons of water. Gather 
up and destroy all fallen infested fruits and 
keep soil beneath the trees in a clean condi- 
tion throughout the season by frequently 
hoeing the same, which will disturb and de- 
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stroy any cocoons there may be in it. Also 
rake up and burn fallen leaves, and the same 
with regard to prunings, 
A leaf-curling aphis 

Kindly tell me how to prevent or cure a 
disease which has appeared yearly on one of 
my Apple-trees, the symptoms being ‘the 
thickening and curling over of the leaves, 
which become red and are infested in the 
curled part with insect parasites. PRuNUus. 

[From the description you give we take 
it to be the leaf-curling aphis (Aphis pomi), 
which causes the trouble. Prompt measures 
are necessary directly this pest puts in an 
appearance, spraying at once with lime- 
sulphur salt wash according to directions sold 
with it. Spray as soon as any insects are 
detected, if only a few, and do not wait until 
the growths are badly infested.] 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Arthur Mason.—1, The 
(Viburnum Tinus); 2, next 
Viburnum rhytidophyllum., 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


W. R. Hornby.—Pears: 1, Josephine de 
Malines; 2, Beurré Hardy; 3, Pitmaston 
Duchess; 4, Belle Julie. 

A. M. F.—Pears; 1, Autumn Bergamotte; 
2, rotten; 3, Glou Morceau; 4, rotten; 5, 
Belle Julie; 6, 7, land 8, rotten. Apples: 
Small fruit Margil; conical fruit Adam's 
Pearmain. 


Chrysanthemum Jeanne Delaux 

I wonder if ‘‘ Townsman ”’ thas a plant of 
Jeanne Delaux Chrysanthemum mentioned 
in his article, November 15th, p. 106, and, if 
so, could he spare a cutting to an old ad- 
mirer of it? F. 'W. Harris, 


Obituary 


MR. THOMAS NEWTON COOK. 

We regret ‘to record the death of Mr. 
Thomas Newiton Cook, of Watertown, Mass., 
U.S.A., on October 22nd. Mr. Cook, who 
often corresponded with this office, was well 
known as a raiser of new Roses and as the 
owner of an exceptionally interesting library 
of Rose works. “He was the raiser of the 
climbing Rose Bonnie Prince, produced by 
crossing Tausendschon and an unnamed 
white seedling. Mr. Cook gave this Rose 
outright to the City of Portland, which has 
made it its official Rose. It is now being 
propagated in large numbers. 


BERTRAND H. FARR. 

We report the death of Bertrand H. Farr, 
of Wyomissing, Pa., U.S.A., one of the best 
known Peony growers. Mr. Farr gained his 
widest reputation as a nurseryman through 
his work with the Peony, and was for eight 
years President of the American Pzaony 
Society. He was an expert in the breeding 
of Irises, however, and had a very large col- 
lection of high-grade Lilacs and Delphiniums, 
besides other nursery material. His nursery 
business was incorporated some vears ago, 
and will be continued. 


GARDENING APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. H. Esswortn, of Court Road, Cranfield, 
Bletchley, as journeyman (inside) at 
Euston Hall, Thetford. 

Mr. J.~-V. Carr, of Englewood Farm, 
Hungerford, Berks, as foreman to Earl 
Fortescug, Castle Hill, -Filleigh, near 
Barnstaple. 

Mr. Cuas. S. ‘Cracy, for 53 years head gar- 
dener to Brig.-Gen. E.'S. Hupert, C.M.G., 
Agates Meadow, Finchampstead, Berks, 
has been appointed gardener to E. P. 
Foguett Sutton, Esq., Sidmouth Grange, 
Reading. 
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MADE OF RED POTTERY, 2% in. x thin. and 1ttin. x 1in. 
12in., 2/-; 7in., 1/7; 6in., 1/44 per doz. WATERPROOF 
INK, 9d and 7}d. per Bottle. CROW QUILLS, 2d. each. 


E. TORKINGTON D.2, MAIDENHEAD 





THOMSON’S 
MANURES j 


a Famous for =, 
yg Half a Century 

aye] UNRIVALLED FOR ALL 

GARDEN CROPS 


Sold by Seedsmen and 
Nurserymen everywhere. 


Sole Makers: 5 
WM. THOMSON & SONS § 


LTpD., 





O you need advice 
on any 


garden problem? 


ake use of the 


Queries and 
Answers Page 


Lt costs nothing, and the advice 
of experts in every branch ts 
always at your disposal. 
‘Gardening IIlus- 
trated ” smooth away your 
gardening troubles and those 
of your friends. 

The name and address of the 
sender ts required in adattion to 
any “nom de plume” under 
which the query appears. 


Each query should be on a 
separate sheet, the name and 
address being added to each. 


Vo queries can be answered 
by post. 
Address— 
Editor, “ Gardening I]lustrated,” 


8, Bouverie St., London, E.C, 4 
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The third of a series 
of booklets on British 
Wire Netting is now 
published. Written by 
practical men, it tells of 
ways of using wire 
netting in the Home. 

k your Ironmonger 
for a copy. 
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A Complete Heating Apparatus for 
Greenhouses up to 20 ft. x 10 ft. 
Burns Anthracite, Coke or Cinders. 


m “ MEET-ALL” 


Moist Heat. 





The “LOUCHBOROUGH 
BOILER 





No injurious fumes. 





Boilers, Heating Sets, Spare 
Parts, Pipes, Tanks, Radiators 
etc., of every description 
and for all purposes. 
Estimates and Catalogues free. 


State size of house and whether Boiler 
only or complete apparatus is required. 


12 HOURS’ STOVE SYNDICATE, Ltp. 


Central and Domestic Boiler Works, 
258p, Vauxhall, Bridge Road, S.W.1 
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THE B.W.N.M.A. brand on a roll of 
wire netting has the same significance = 
as the Red Ensign at the stern of a liner. 2 
It is present evidence of an ancient tradition < 
of doing a good joba little better than anyone 4 
else does it. Absence of that symbol implies “ 
absence of those very qualities that have made * 
British Wire Netting recognised as the best * 
throughout the world. To be certain both of a 
pedigree and performance you must buy wire 5 
netting marked with the B.W.N.M.A. brand. 
e 2 
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British Wire Netting is supplied by all Ironmongers 

THE BRITISH WIRE NETTING MANUFACTURERS'ASSN, 4 
25 Temple Row, Birmingham z 
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Soundly constructed in sections of red deal; they are readily 
erected without skilled help; 21-oz. glass cut to suit each 
opening. 


GARDEN FRAMES from 52/6 
PORTABLE  /-°e 
BUILDINGS / sean 


Tenant’s Fixture 
Made of well-sea- 
soned, planed, ton- 
gued, and grooved 38. 
red deal. Easily =23| 

erected. as 











Splendid Bargains. Carriage Paid ee. 
Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings | 
every description, post free. if 


Established in Radstock 32 Years 


W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock, Somerset | 





Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. — 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 
soundness and quality before dispatch. : 
J. B. ROBINSON, Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 
31, MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 Years’ Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
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The high reputation of this Boiler for effi- 
ciency and economy is still unrivalled. 


Easy to fix, easy to manage, and most eco- 
nomical in fuel, it is the ideal Boiler for the 
Amateur’s Greenhouse. 


Price Lists and Estimates for complete 
apparatua on application. 


MESSENGER & CO., LTD., 
LOUCHBOROUCH, Leicestershire 
London Office ;: 122, Victoria Street, S.W.1 





Payi ng Poi nfs 

about 4 
=.“STOURBRIDGE" 
Greenhouse Boilers. — 
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Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, ~ 


JeW.Wo ODI? Stourbridge | 
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BOT 52S nat He on 738 FLOWERS OF  ... 739 
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N modern gardens ample provision is 

made for the cultivation of the most 

beautiful flowering «and foliage shrubs. 
Until recent years shrubs have not received 
_ the attention they deserve; however, a great 
' change has taken place. It may be said 
_ without fear of dispute that the value of 
_ shrubs for garden effect is more highly appre- 
' ciated to-day than at any time in the history 
_of gardening. Only a few years ago the 
' shrubbery was a dreary place. Even in well- 
ordered gardens it was little more than a 
medley of Privet, Laurel, Cypress, or Euony- 
_mus, more often than not dominated by 
- Hollies clipped\into rounded heads. The effect 
“was sombre, heavy, and uninteresting. How 
different is the modern shrubbery, where, 
“within limits, the subjects are allowed to 
spread their branches and to display their 
_ free and natural habit. 
_ There are hosts of shrubs from 
which to make a selection. A few 
of the principal genera are :—Rho- 
_dodendron, including Azalea, Ber- 
_beris, Cistus, Buddleia, _Coton- 
easter, Ceanothus, Philadelphus, 
-Escallonia, Osmanthus, Vibur- 
num, Cornus, and Cytisus. 
_ We mention these shrubs just as 
they occur to mind, and not in any 
| eee order. Incidentally there 
“are enough species and varieties in 
_any one of these genera to make a 
_Shrubbery on its own. 
- Happily there are shrubs suited 
‘for all kinds and conditions of soil 
“ion situation. It does not take 
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long to tell if Rhododendrons 
really love the soil in’ one’s gar- 
-den—they are either happy or un- 
happy, they either flourish or they 
“linger ; and if Rhododendrons fail 
=there are Ceanothus, Cistus, Ber- 
beris, Viburnum, and many other 
beautiful shrubs to take their 
lace. If readers are in doubt 
“about the shrubs suitable for cer- 
tain soils and positions they should 
‘not hesitate to write to us for ad- 
‘vice. We are always pleased to 
help readers in their gardening 
ees so far as it lies within 
“our power to do so. 
In passing we would draw 
on to a few flowering 
shrubs, apart from Rhododendrons 
ind Azaleas, of exceptional interest 
ind beauty that, should be freely 
janted :—Viburnum Carlesii, Ber- 
ris Wilsone, Osmanthus Dela- 
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staphylos manzanita, Styrax Wilsoni, Coton- 
easter rugosa Henryi, Enkianthus campanu- 
latus, Enkianthus japonicus, Hamamelis 
mollis, Cornus Nuttalli, Cornus florida rubra, 
Cytisus Dallimorei, and Fothergilla major. 

When.-planting it is well to remember that 
simple grouping of shrubs gives the most 
pleasure. However much we are interested 
in collections it is surely better to plant for 
effect rather than to merely add a new 
variety to the assemblage. A little group of, 
say, three or five small shrubs makes 
a pleasing effect. Above all, avoid ‘‘ spotty ”’ 
planting, and bear in mind that because a 
shrub is new it is not necessarily desirable. 
For example, some of the new Rhododen- 
dron species from China are useless for the 
garden. 

The new Rhododendron Cooperi was. re- 





Enkianthus campanulatus albus 
i, Buddleia alternifolia, Arcto- A seedling from the type, with clusters of pendulous! white bells white, bell-like flowers. 
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New Shrubs for Old 


cently described thus :—‘‘'The flowers are not 
conspicuous and do not readily catch the eye 
from a distance. Apart from the fact that the 
flower colour is not a bright one, the flowers 
are few in a truss, often three, rarely as many 
as five, etc.’’ Needless to say, this new 
species, which is not hardy, will never prove 
very attractive horticulturally. We merely 
cite this as an example of the fact that all 
the new shrubs from China are not neces- 
sarily desirable for English gardens—indeed, 
it would have been better for gardening in 
this country if many of them had never been 
introduced. 

At this season we may with advantage” 
draw attention to shrubs of special value in 
winter. All evergreens for their foliage, 
the Willows, Dogwoods, and white-stemmed 
Brambles for their coloured stems and twigs, 
3 Crat#gus, Pernettyas, Hollies, 
Berberis, Garrya, and Viburnum 
for their fruits or berries, and the 
following for their flowers :— 
Amygdalus Davidiana, Berberis 
japonica hyemalis, Chimonanthus 
fragrans, Erica carnea, Hama- 
melis mollis, and others, Jas- 
minum nudiflorum, Lonicera frag- 
rantissima, Rhododendron precox, 
Viburnum fragrans, and _ Vz. 
Tinus. 

Just a word of advice to those 
who are ordering trees and shrubs 
at this season.. Please be patient 
with the nurseryman. Remember 
that this is the busiest month of 
the whole year in the nursery and 
a time when every hand is work- 
ing at pressure in dispatching 
orders. So long as the weather re- 
mains fine trees, and shrubs may be 
planted from now till the end of 
March, 

The genus Enkianthus, allied to 
Andromeda, ‘contains some in- 
teresting and beautiful | species, 
the hardiest of them being E. 
campanulatus, which produces a 
profusion of pale-cream, nodding 
flowers veined and tipped with red, 
while in autumn the foliage 
assumes a brilliant red hue like a 
flame of fire. At the last Chelsea 
Show we were attracted by a good 
white‘flowered form of this species 
shown by Mr. Reuthe, of Keston. 
This variety, figured herewith, 
occurred as a~seedling from the 
type plant. It is very pretty in 
leaf and bears clusters of pendulous 
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At least one of the evergreen shrubs 
recently introduced from China is proving a 
most useful hedging plant. We refer to Loni- 
cera nitida, illustrated on this page. It is a 
small-leaved bush of neat, dense habit. Its 
flowers are inconspicuous and its beauty lies 
in its dainty and glossy foliage, which is 
unique among ‘bush Honeysutckles. It 
quickly grows to a height of 3 feet and stands 
clipping with impunity. Moreover, it does 
well near the sea. In the course of time it 
may be as common as the eternal Euonymus 
in seaside gardens. HERBERT COWLEY. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


Berberis Thunbergi 


Very few of our deciduous shrubs can com- 
pare with this Chinese Barberry in the rich 
tints assumed by the leaves before they drop, 
as they are just now of a bright, glowing 
scarlet-crimson hue, and seen in a mass this 
species forms a brilliant object in woodland 
scenery. It is in all respects a very distinct 
kind, being much less robust than the different 
forms of the common Barberry. Thunberg’s 


Barberry, also known as Berberis sinensis, is 
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be chosen, since upon this and the fullest sun- 
light its ornamental value depends. The 
species is easily raised from seeds, and 
though the seedlings display not a little 
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variation, all are more or less ornamental. 
It is a dwarf-habited kind, freely branched, 
and perfectly hardy. The flowers are of a 


rich golden-yellow hue. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 
not responsible for the views expressed by corresponder ts. 


A spring garden 


Having just completed the planting of the 
spring garden it may interest readers to 
know what has been planted. The spring 
garden is about 18 yards square, but in spite 
of the small size it gives more pleasure than 
the other 43 acres of garden, simply because 
the colours are massed in a confined space 


“and practically all the plants are flowering at 


the same time. It makes quite a show for at 
least two and a-half months of the year. The 
whole is surrounded by a 1o-foot stone wall 
with three archways leading into it, with two 
roofed seats facing south. 

On the walls are planted Ribes speciosus, 
R. sanguineum, Pyrus floribunda, Choisya 





A new hedging plant 
The splendid hedge of Lonicera nitida around Messrs. Dobbie’s Rose 


garden at the British Empire Exhibition. 


This hedge was trimmed 


back in May, after which it made about 18 inches of growth 


a sonrewhat spreading bush with arching 
branches, which give it a very pleasing out- 
line. In the spring the leaves are, when first 
expanded, of a very delicate green, and just 
as they are partially developed the flowers 
make their appearance. They are, as a rule, 
freely borne, but are not particularly con- 
spicuous. The small, oblong sealing-wax- 
like berries are very bright, but they are 
often sparingly borne. When, however, they 
are pretty numerous these berries form a 
valuable additional feature, for they remain 
fresh and bright a long time. It is quite 
hardy and will hold its own in poor soils, 
where the leaf colour in autumn is of the 
brightest. 


Berberis Wilsone 


Of all the Barberries none, perhaps, has 
greater claims to attention than this when 
covered in autumn with its brilliant coral-red 
berries. Seen loaded with fruit in the sun- 
light it is one of the most ornamental of its 
class, if not, indeed, unique. Happily, too, it 
is among the “ forbidden fruits’ of the gar- 
den, since Nature has so armed the plant as 
to render it immune to the attacks of birds. 
In planting this, whether in the rock garden 
or elsewhere, a fully-exposed position should 


ternata, Cytisus pracox, Cydonias, and 
Clematis montana rosea. In a square centre 
bed on raised stonework Euphorbia poly- 
chroma is quite happy surrounded by various 
kinds of Aubrietias. The rest of the bed is 
filled with large drifts of Violas in separate 
colours. The other beds, with the walls as a 
background, have several small Lilacs, one 
each of Berberis Darwini, B. stenophylla, 
and some of the dwarf-growing Cydonias. 
At the back of these borders are planted 
Fritillaria imperialis, Wallflowers, Anchusa 
myosotidiflora, Trollius, and Doronicums. 
The front is planted with drifts of Daisy Rob 
Roy, Phlox canadensis, P. setacea, Alyssum 
sulphureum, Pulmonaria azurea, Arabis 
(double white), Myosotis, Polyanthus, Ane- 
mone Pulsatilla, and various Violas. The 
beds are all edged with Euonymus argenteus, 
one of the finest edgings one can get, being 
so easy takeep in its place, trimming once a 
year being all that is needed. Hd 
Westbrook Gardens, Godalming. 


Home-grown Tobacco 


As a subscriber to GARDENING ILLUSTRATED* 
since 1896 I have read with interest the notes 
October 11th (page 618) and October 18th 


. 


(page 636)—on Tobacco-growing in England. 
In 1918 I grew a few plants and tried to make 
use of them, and I think with a certain 
amount of success. I do not know if you are 
a smoker, but have enclosed a small piece 
ready to use and a few leaves to let you see 
how well they have kept. The plug was 
made up in January, 1919, so it is matured. 

I have given some to old smokers and they 
gave a very good report of same, although 
one said it was too strong. 

My process is very simple, it does not cost 
much, and takes very little \time. Of course, 
in a large way tthe process would have to be 
slightly altered. Tuomas KeEnrT. 

The Gardens, Tyttenhanger Park, 

St. Albans. 

[We did not smoke this +thome-grown 
Tobacco ourselves, but passed it on to a good 
judge of Tobacco for~his unbiassed opinion. 
We regret to say that his report, which was 
verbal, was not satisfactory.—ED. ] 


Tobacco growing in Ireland 
I have noticed from time to time notes on 
the culture of Tobacco. ‘Tobacco trials have 
been carried out in Wexford and Meath for 
over 100 years and the progress is small. An 


| 





extended growth of Tobacco would require a | 


large amount of farmyard manure. The 
more Tobacco is grown other green crops 
must diminish in proportion. It requires a 
large amount of labour. And then the un- 
certainty of the seasons leads one to raise the 
question: Is it as good as other crops to 
grow? 
A Constant READER IN Co. KILKENNY. 


Rose Los Angeles 

In my notes on ‘‘ Roses, Good and Bad, in 
a Scottish Garden,’’ in GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED, October 25th, I condemn this lovely 
Rose as being of poor growth and seldom 
giving a decent bloom. I am now forced to 
retract this sweeping condemnation, for, sub- 
sequently, we have had quite a number of 


fair-sized, perfectly-formed blooms of de-— 


lightful colouring, and have decided to plant 
a bed of it this autumn. 


It shows that one~ 


should not condemn any variety without a 


fair trial. The only extenuating point in my 


favour is that the notes in question were — 


written early in the season, whereas all the — 


really fine blooms produced by this variety 
appeared in autumn. 
plants still leaves something to be desired, 


The growth of the — 


but I am inclined to think that, like some — 


other varieties, Los Angeles must be well 
established before giving of its best. 
C. Biair. 
Preston House, Linlithgow. 


Single-stemmed Michaelmas Daisies 


It is quite unnecessary to pot up the offsets 
from the ‘Michaelmas Daisies after dividing 
them, as recommended on p. 713. I have 
grown mine on the ‘‘ single stem ’’ system for 
many years, and do not think I ever lost one, 
though I always replant in the open. They 
are among the ~-hardiest plants grown. I 
divide mine either in November 
February or March, according to the season. 


Those divided in the autumn usually make 
the best plants, but some sorts do not make 


good offsets till the late winter, especially 


after a dry season, The offsets may be re- 


or in 


J 
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planted singly or in clumps, each piece being 
_ 6 inches to 12 inches from its neighbour, ac- 
_ cording to the habit of ithe variety and the 
space available. Except in very small gar- 
_ dens it is best to grow at least three stems in 
a clump, each being tied as it grows to a 
separate stick, the ‘stems being inclined 
slightly outwards rather ithan inwards, so as 
to let the maximum amount of light and air 
into the clump. This will induce them to 
produce their flowers lower down the stem 
instead of at ithe top only, though I know 
nothing which will persuade those of the 
Nove Anglia section to flower except at the 
top. By all means avoid tying the plants 
into a waist round the middle of the stems. 
Aim rather at tying the stems themselves, not 
_ the branches, to the sticks, though some sorts 
require some light support for their branches. 
A. H. Wottey-Dop. 


Viburnum Carlesii 
| AM never tired of recommending this 


oe 


lovely shrub to others, and so long as it is 

grown on its own roots and not grafted it 
has always been a source of joy to all who 
- grew it. I came across this pretty descrip- 
‘ tion in ‘* Adventures in My Rock Garden,” 
_ by Louise Beebe Wilder, issued by Wm. 
Heinemann :— 

‘“ A little shrub that adds a fine scent to the 
early bouquet has recently come to us out of 
_* Korea, and seems not to be very well known 

—Viburnum  Carlesii. Not only is its 

fragrance delicious but it bears delightful 

heads of Bouvardia-like flowers, pinkish- 
_ orange in the bud, palest blush at the full, 
- with a pearl-like lustre. It isa fine plant for 

a sunny wall where it flowers very early, 

pouring its scent out upon the cool air for a 

considerable distance round about it. It is 

also a good shrub for a fairly large rock 
~sgarden.”’ 
It is such a delightful treasure no garden 

is complete without it. C. T. W. 


J 

Loss of fragrance in Heliotropes 
I notice ‘‘ Kirk ’? (November r5th, p. 710) 
thinks Heliotropes have had to take a back 
- seat of late years. Is it owing to lack of 
scent, as the Musk? I have raised:a good 
many seedling Heliotropes. Whether my 
sense of smell is not so keen as in my 
younger days I know not, but none had 
_ ithe lovely perfume I associate with two 
plants partly covering the back walls of two 
cool greenhouses, one a light colour and 
slender growth, the other of sturdier growth 
_ and with darker blooms. I bought two new 
' varieties this year but they cannot be com- 
_ pared with the two mentioned above, whose 

_ names, unfortunately, I have forgotten. 

2 F. W. Harris. 


: Potato Mr. Bresee | 
_ It is perhaps hardly worth ‘while to say 
_ that I did not write as I did concerning this 
- Potato without being auite certain that, as 
_ regards its cooking qualities, the variety is 
_ worthless. I frankly admit that I grew it 
_ for years merely for exhibition. Time and 
' time again I submitted Mr. Bresee to the 
_ test of the pot; time after time it was, to me, 
_uneatable. I agree with Mr. Cuthbertson 
_ that the correct spelling of the word is Bresee. 
- I have known, and know, many keen ex- 
_ hibitors who grow this Potato, but not one of 
_ them has a good word to say in respect of its 
_ cooking qualities. So long as Potatoes are 
_ exhibited uncooked, and judged merely by 
their fine outlines, so long will useless 
_ varieties be perpetuated. Let Potatoes be 
shown boiled or steamed, cooked in their 
_ jackets or otherwise, and let the decision be 
_ referred to a jury of matrons; then, and not 
* till then, will the Potato take its proper place 
_ at horticultural exhibitions. 
A ScotrisH GARDENER. 

—— I had sent me some tubers of this 

variety grown by ‘‘ East Anglian’s ”’ friend 


FP ee A. 
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in East Anglia. I divided the lot into three. 
One lot was cooked (boiled) by Mr. J. B. 
Macfie and the other two by Mrs. Cuthbert- 
son—one boiled and one baked. 
was the result satisfactory—in all, even when 


baked, the flesh was wet and sometimes 
tinted pink. I have never found this Potato 
otherwise. I am sending ‘‘ East Anglian’ a 


parcel of Catriona, asking him to cook a few 
and reserve some to plant in h’s own and his 
reverend friend’s garden. I think it will be- 
have as a Potato ought to behave, grow well, 
crop well, and cook dryeand mealy. 

W. CUTHBERTSON. 


—— I have been watching with interest the 
various articles on the merits and demerits 





In no case . 
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ties of Potatoes the sooner they make room 
for someone else the better, for I have 
recently seen the result of their judging in 
this county and it causes nothing but dis- 
content among the exhibitors and bewilder- 
ment amongst the public. Let us have one 
standard—namely, uniformity in size, shal- 
low eyes, clear in skin. When I say clear I 
mean free from blotch or scab. White City, 
for instance, is a dark-skinned variety, which 
is nO more a detriment to the Potato than the 
pink blotches are on King Edward. 
Sussex. WG 92 


Bulbs in bowls 


Sometimes when bowls of bulbs are ex- 
cluded from the light to aid root formation 


_ “A little shrub that adds fine scent to the early bouquet” 
Viburnum Carlesii, admittedly one of the finest shrubs of recent introduction 


of the Mr. Bresee Potato. As a grower of 
this variety for the past 15 years, both for 
cooking and exhibition, I think Mr. Cuth- 
bertson, is doing great injustice to the cook- 
ing qualities of this very fine Potato, And 
now we come to the point. Has Mr. Cuth- 
bertson-tried this Potato for cooking while 
the haulm is green, or, I might say, while 
the tubers are young and will scrape? I 
think this is one of the best-flavoured Pota- 
toes in cultivation at this stage, but when 
ripened off it is quite the contrary for cook- 
ing purposes. But for the exhibition table it 
requires a lot of beating as a coloured kidney, 
and I agree with ‘East Anglian’’’ (page 
716) if judges are going to concern them- 
selves as to their fancy in the cooking quali- 


they are temporarily forgotten and the fibre 
is apt to become quite dry, or there is a pos- 
sibility that too much moisture was allowed 


‘in the first instance and decay is likely. The 


surface of the fibre may appear damp, but 
underneath it may be dry, and as a conse- 
quence little root growth has taken place. 
On the other hand the bottom of the bowl 
may be so wet as to need carefully tilting to 
admit of superfluous moisture being drained 
off. Failure to bloom bulbs in bowls satis- 
factorily may generally be traced to over-dry- 
ness or a too wet state of fibre. The happy 
medium should be aimed at, and this can 
only be achieved by watchfulness and looking 
after the bowls every week. 

. LEAHURST. 
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Hedges 


In this article will be found the 


names of many subjects that make 


Jirst-class hedges of distinction 


EDGES play a very important part in 
our boundaries, also for protection and 
privacy. The great difficulty with the 
amateur is to know what to plant. In a con- 
spicuous: place it is usually required to be a 
hedge directly it is planted, and it is this par- 
ticular kind I am dealing with.* ‘The com- 
mon English Yew, 
Taxus BACCATA, is about the best, not only 
for its adaptability to clipping, but it rarely 


Steps flanked by a low Yew hedge. 
in full flower growing on 


dies back or a plant goes wrong. Itis rather a 
slower grower than some, but it grows more 
quickly than most people imagine. — It prefers 
a well-drained soil. Very wet and undrained 
places cause the roots to rot. To makea really 
first-class hedge 2 feet to 23 feet plants should 
be placed from 18 inches to 24 inches apart, 
It will then have the appearance of having 
been planted several years. It should not be 
clipped the first summer after planting. This 
is not a suitable subject for a fence as it is so 
dangerous to cattle. The golden form is only 
suitable for ornamental work. : 

ILEX AQUIFOLIUM (the common Holly) is one 
of the most suitable as a hedge plant and 
forms good protection from winds. Plants, 


& 





each about 3 feet high, may be planted from 
21 inches to 24 inches apart. This is rather 
slow at first, but once the sides have been 
clipped it very soon throws up strong leaders, 
which thicken uv very quickly. 

OSMANTHUS ILICIFOLIUS is a_ Holly-like 
shrub and evergreen, but not so suitable as a 
fence. Do not clip the first year after plant- 
ing. One of the quickest Conifer hedges we 
have is 





Lithospermum prostratum is seen 
the face of the stone wall 


CuPRESSUS MACROcaRPA. Although liable to 
damage by frost in its young state, it is quite 
hardy when older. Its great advantage is 
that it can be grown by the sea whete num- 
bers of other subjects fail. It is used almost 
entirely as a windtbreak. It should be 
planted from 18 inches ito 21 inches apart. 

Tuuja Lospi, known sometimes as Thuja 
gigantea, is considered the best of this type, 
being almost as quick-growing as Cupressus 
macrocarpa and very hardy. ‘This can be 
made like a wall in a very few years, and, 
with its light green colour, has a very 
pleasing effect. Plants 3 feet to 4 feet high 
may be placed 21 inches to 24 inches apart. 

Cupressus Lawsonrana is another good 


inclined to glaucous colour. 


_soil and starve out less vigorous subjects in — 
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plant, forming a close dark hedge slightly 
This, like the 
two former subjects, should not be run up to, 
say, 7 feet or 8 feet at once, but should be 
taken up gradually by removing the main 
shoot or leader several inches down. It ‘will 
form another leader and prevent the base 
getting bare. This may be planted from 
13 feet to 2 feet apart if 24 feet to 3 feet high. 
_ THUJA OCCIDENTALIS (the American Arbor 
Vite) forms a good hedge, but is not suitable _ 
for the outskirts, and does not grow so 
quickly as Thuja Lobbi, being thinner in 
foliage. Three feet to 4 feet plants can be 
placed about 21 inches apart, taking out 
leaders as advised for previous subjects. 
BERBERIS |DARWINI makes one of the best 
of the flowering shrub hedges. It should be 
planted in a rather small state, as it is usually 
a difficult subject to transplant. Small plants 
about 13 feet to 2 feet may be placed from 
15 inches apart. This should not be allowed 
to go up more than 4 feet or 5 feet, or it be- 
comes bare at the base. Clipping should be 
done as soon as the flowering period has 
finished. This enables it to grow out, and it 
is on this new growth the dense masses of 
orange flowers appear next spring, giving it 
a very attractive appearance. It is evergreen, 
with dark, glossy leaves, and may be used as 
an outskirt hedge. The 
Common Box will form a close, thick 
hedge, but is very slow. It thrives best in a 
chalky soil. Plants 5 feet to 6 feet high may 
be planted 2 feet 3 inches to 23 feet apart. 
Buxus suffruticosa, or edging Box, may be 
placed 3 inches apart, and if kept lightly — 
clipped at the top will soon form a compact 
edging. ; 
LONICERA NiTIDA, a splendid evergreen 
from China, makes a very close and attrac- 
tive hedge. It has’ smail, roundish, dark 
green, shiny leaves, and will make a hedge 
rapidly, but requires ‘clipping more than once 
during the growing ‘period. Plants should be 
from 15 inches to 18 inches apart. = 
LIGUSTRUM OVALIFOLIUM.—The oval-leaved 
Privet is a: common subject, requiring at least — 
two clippings during the summer to keep a 
neat appearance. It will also impoverish the 


SARE etm ad fies) + 


close proximity. Plants any height up to— 
3 feet may be planted about 12 inches apart. 
There are several varieties of the : 

ComMon Lauret (Prunus Lauro-Cerasus), 
the two best being Bertini and caucasicum. — 
The latter variety has narrower leaves than — 
Bertini, but is very glossy. Plants 2 feet to 
3 feet high may be planted from 12 inches to 
18 inches apart, and may be used as an out- 
side edge. é 

FaGus syLvatica, or common Beech, is one 
of the best, as it holds its rich brown leaves 
nearly the whole of the winter, thus making 
it almost as good as an evergreen. When 
planting, see that young and well-furnished 
plants are supplied. They may be placed in 
a single or double row, a doubie row for pre- 
ference. A single row may be placed from 
6 inches ito 8 inches apart, and a double row 
from 9 inches to 12 inches and about 9 inche: 
from row to row. An uncommon and good 
effect can be made by placing at intervals of 
12 feet to 15 feet three or four common 
Hollies. The rich brown of the Beech leaves 
is a fine contrast with the dark shining green 
leaves of the Holly. a 

HORNBEAM requires exactly the same treat- 
ment as Beech, making a fine hedge, but not 
quite so ornamental as the Beech, as its 
leaves, while hanging on during the winter, 
have not quite such an ornamental colouring 

CRATAGUS OXYACANTHA, Or common Quick, 
may be planted from 4 inches to 6 inches ina 
single row, or 6 inches to 9 inches in a double, 
about 8 inches or 9 inches separating the 
rows. It should not be cut during the first 
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Fruits of Cydonia Wilsoni 


summer, but in the spring following it should 
be cut down tto within 6 inches or 9 inches of 
the ground, this ensuring a good thick base. 
It will quickly grow up to 3 feet high the first 
summer after cutting. The 

MyrospaLtan Pium, or Prunus cerasifera, 
is a quick grower. It may be planted 
9 inches to 12 inches apart in a single row 
and 15 inches to 18 inches in a double row. 
This, like Quick, should be left the first sum- 
mer and cut down in spring ito 10 inches or 
12 inches. IF. HARDING. 


The French Honeysuckle (Hedy- 
sarum multijugum) 


This dwarf shrub, native of Mongolia, is 
rarely met with in gardens. When first 
obtained from the nursery it will probably 
come in the form of a plant some few inches 
high, but if left alone it will soon occupy a 
fair amount of space with its long, slender 
branches, with their pretty pinnate foliage 
and numerous Pea-shaped crimson flowers. 
It is of rather loose habit if left alone and is 
more suited for the front of the shrubbery 
than the rock garden, unless the latter is of 
considerable size. It was brought to my 
notice as a dwarf shrub suitable for the 
rockery, but I found that J had to cut it back 
practically every year to keep it compact 
enough for the position it occupied in my gar- 
den. However, this did not seem in the least 
adverse toits flowering. This annual cutting 
back after flowering was over resulted in a 
plant about 2 feet high with plenty of its 
pleasing flowers. S. ARNOTT. 


The Azalea garden 


HE Azalea garden is in a clearing in 

woodland among Birches, Hollies, Oaks, 

and Chestnuts. It is partly sheltered 
from all-day sun by the surrounding trees, 
and as it was planted more than 20 years 
ago, and the shrubs were not crowded, they 
have now grown into their natural forms ; 
some as dense bushes and 8thers, such as 
that shown in the illustration, as small trees, 
with a graceful upward fling of their little 
branches. They are all of the Ghent 
varieties except some of the earlier yellow 
pontica and a few of the lovely late-blooming 
Californian A. occidentalis. The colourings 
of the Ghent kinds all go fairly well together, 
but the effect is all the better if they are 
arranged with a little special care. There- 
fore the whites and pale pinks are put near 
each other, leading to strong rose colour, and 
from that to the deeper reds. Another range 
of colouring begins with palest yellow and 
passes through deeper yellow to deepest 


Highly coloured, and weighing up to 10 ozs. and 12 ozs. each 


orange, and colourings approaching scarlet. 
The groups are separated by other peat- 
loving bushes—Vacciniums, Andromeda, and 
Myrica cerifera, whose foliage, either 
brushed against or crushed in the hand, gives 
off a delicious scent of the same character as 
that of the dying Strawberry leaves. 
Ss |e 


Cydonia Wilsoni in fruit 


HE very large and attractive fruits of 

Cydonia Wilsoni shown by Mr. C. T. 

Musgrave, Hascombe Place, Godalming, 
at the last meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society came as a pleasant surprise to 
many visitors. They were by far the largest 
Cydonia fruits we have seen, and the most 
distinct, but size is not their only good 
quality, for when grown as they are at Has- 
combe Place each fruit assumes a_ bright 
crimson cheek, as intense in colour as Gas- 
coigne’s Scarlet Anple. In response to our re- 
quest Mr. C. T. Musgrave very kindly sends 
the following description of this handsome 
Quince, with cultural notes :— 


Cydonia Wilsoni is a_ strong-growing 
deciduous shrub very nearly allied to C. 
cathayensis. It requires plenty of room, as 
it is somewhat straggling and unshapely in 
its habit, especially when it is young, send- 
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ing out strong branches which are set with 
spurs 3 inches or 4 inches long and with 
large thorns. A plant in this garden, which 
is, I believe, eight or nine years old, is 
11 feet high and as big across. It flowers on 
old wood, not on the young growths, and 
generally in clusters either below or on the 
sides of the spurs and branches. The flowers, 
which are slightly larger than those of 
Cydonia japonica, appear in spring, the 
general effect being that of Apple blossom ; 
but when a closer inspection is made it 
appears that the petals are white on the in- 
side and red, or flushed with red, on the out- 


side. 


The fruit is generally like a hard, green, 


elongated Apple, and very heavy, many 
weighing up to to ozs. and 12 ozs. Until 


this autumn the fruit has never coloured 
here, though it usually takes on a somewhat 
yellow tint in late autumn, but lately I 
observed that the majority of ithe fruit on 
my plant, and particularly some which had 
fallen on the ground, had turned crimson on 
the side exposed to the south. It would be 
interesting to know if the same has occurred 
in ether gardens. Mr. Wilson, who intro- 
duced the plant into England, talks of the 
ripe fruit being a wonderful colour in China. 
It is commonly said that the fruit, unlike that 
of most of the Cydonias, is useless for 
making jelly or jam; but, on the other hand, 
I have heard that excellent preserve, with the 
flavour of our common Quince (C. vulgaris) 
can be made from the fruit of C. Wilsoni. 
Perhaps some of your readers would give 
their experiences. The plant grows best in a 
sunny position in good soil which is not too 
dry, and can easily be raised from seed. 


Planting Rhododendrons 


Plant Rhododendrons and the many kinds 
of Azaleas in any but soils of a calcareous 
nature. Rhododendrons love a well-drained, 
sandy loam into which has been worked a 
quantity of peat and leaf-soil, and derive bene- 
fit from a mulch of the same material. Where 
the soil is heavy plenty of this material 
should be worked in at planting time and a 
few broken bricks or stones mixed in serve to 
assist drainage and aeration. Arbutus, 
Ka!mias, and Andromedas thrive under much 
the same conditions, and all love partial 
shade and shelter from cutting winds. 
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A Selection 
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of Berberts 


- By Epwin Beckett, V.M.H. 


WNERS of small gardens rather neg- 

lect what is one of the finest families of 

shrubs for flower, foliage, fruit, and 
autumn colour, relying still on the Privet, 
the Laurel, the Aucuba, and Euonymus, 
while the other gems would give them so 
much more joy and beauty. 


The Berberis family has been grouped 
under sectional headings, and this idea 


lightens the task for selection for the average 
garden. Let us select from the 

MaHONL&, Which seems to flourish in nature 
nearly the world over. The pick of this group 
should be Berberis Bealei (B.japonica Beale’), 
an evergreen form with enormous pinnate 
leaves, sometimes as much as 2 feet long. It is 
a scarce plant, but one of the finest shrubs we 
have, its greatest beauty ‘being its long’ 


panicles of highly fragrant. yellow flowers 
(often 15 inches in length), which make one 
golden-yellow Lily of the Valley. 


think of a 


beris Juliane. Other fine species of this 
evergreen group are Berberis Hookeri, Ber- 
beris candidula, with a most fascinating 
white underieaf, and forming a_ pretty 
rounded bush, and Berberis Gagnepaini, with 
longish narrow foliage of distinct appear- 
ance. The members of this group all bear 
black fruit. 

SINENSIS comes next, and in this we have 
the very lovely low-growing Berberis Wil- 


sone. It is summer leafing, very free flower- 
ing, with its small and = pretty yellow 


blossoms, but it is when covered in early 
autumn with its almost transparent coral- 
pink berries that it is at its best. Its autumn 
colour of foliage is also very fine, being deep 
red. The last section for consideration here 
is the 

POLYANTH#, a taller race than the last. 
Here the choice would fall either on the type 
of the group, B. polyantha, or on B. aggre- 





The beautiful outlook from the terrace at Brambletye, Sussex 
Pines are the noblest of all evergreens, beautiful and picturesque at all ages and seasons, 


sturdy and enduring. 
a great Moss, a luxuriant mildew . 


Thoreau considered the Pine the richest of trees. 
. that the earth produces without effort.” 


“Tt stands like 
Sara 


Shafer, in ‘““A White Paper Garden,” writes with sympathetic understanding of the Pines :— 


“ Buffeted by winds, pruned by storms, scarred by lightnings, it may be, or worn 
by neglect or cruelty, how full of meaning the Pines become! No tree, unless it be 
an Oak, becomes as human as does a Pine which has lived for generations in the 


intimate companionship of man. 


When the trunks have grown grey and resinous, 


and the boughs are mute witnesses to the struggles of the soul of the tree, they take 
on the same beauty which shines in the faces of men and women who have grown 
old in the quest of high ideals and in the services of noble endeavours.” 


Two other Mahonia forms are Berberis alden- 
hamensis, of noble appearance and with good 
autumn colour, and B. a. Vicaryi, glaucous 
green in foliage, somewhat Holly-like in 
leaf, and with wonderfully long pink young 
growths in spring. Our next section is the 

ANGULOS2, which contain a wonderful 
white-washed member, Berberis dictyophylla 
albicans. Small in foliage, it makes an ex- 
cellent contrast to the evergreen Barberries, 
the white appearance gradually increasing 
towards the autumn. Section three is en- 
titled the 

WALLICHIAN”. Of this the selection should 
undoubtedly be Berberis Sargentiana, a hardy 
and handsome evergreen of excellent shape 
as a specimen bush. Very close to it is Ber- 


gata. The former has remarkably long 
panicles of flowers, often numbering 40 or 50 
blooms to a panicle and deep yellow in colour. 
These are followed in early autumn by 
salmon-pink fruits. B. aggregata is not 
quite such a robust grower, and its foliage is 
inclined to a greyish-green tone. Its fruit, 
also coral-pink, is borne in closely-set bunches. 

The foregoing, except for the two Mahonia 
varieties (which were raised at Aldenham), 
are Asiatic, and there are two more from the 
same continent that should be included. Ber- 
beris Thunbergj is the first, and for a real 
splash of bright autumn colour. I commend 
this to all garden lovers, for when jt takes on 
its leaf hue in late summer and autumn it 
looks like a veritable flame of fire. Fairly low 
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growing, it makes a pretty spreading bush, 
and for massing it is a most excellent species: 
Berberis virescens, from the Sikkim Hima- 
layas, is not particularly noteworthy during 
the major portion of the year, when there is 
so much to attract the garden lover, but 
when late autumn and winter arrive, and 
there is little out of doors in the way of floral 
beauty, then this species comes into its own, 
for the colour of the growths after the leaves 
have fallen is of a bright red, and stands out 
clearly amongst other shrubs that in winter 
appearance look drab beside it. Another 
lovely Berberis from the point of view of 
colour is the purple-leaved form of the Com- 
mon Barberry (Berberis vulgaris purpurea). 
The foliage is of a bright purple tone and it 
is almost beyond descriptive powers to detail 
its appearanec at fruiting time, when 
cartying its dark-red berries in profusion, for 
the remarkable contrast between the red of 
the fruit and the purple of the leaves makes 
this plant, which is fairly tall growing, stand 
out distinctly. 

The last two Barberries to consider are a 
South American native, Berberis Darwini, 
and a hybrid raised from a cross between this 
and B. empetrifolia (also S. American) named 
Berberis stenophylla. Both are evergreen. 
Berberis Darwini forms a large, shapely 
bush, with pretty trident-like leaves of bright 
appearance, and when covered with its red- 
dish-yellow flowers, which it bears in great 
profusion in.the early part of the year, it is 
a remarkable and lovely feature in any gar- 
den. _ Its offspring, B. stenophylla, forms a 
tall, spreading bush. There are few more 
lovely sights in a garden in spring than this 
hybrid, with its very long, arching: growths 
literally smothered with its bright yellow 
flowers, practically right along the growths. 

So much for a selection of Barberries for 
an average garden. They should be enough 
to whet the appetite of a grower to obtain 
further members of the genus for the beauti- 
fying of his garden, for there are many others 
practically as lovely. In conclusion, it must 
be added that there are very few that are at 
all tender, probably, in fact, to be numbered 
on one hand, and above all they appear to 
flourish equally well on all soils, in all 
aspects, and practically under every climatic 
condition that we meet with in this country. 


The Ivy as a flowering and berry- 
bearing plant © 


The potentiality of the Ivy for. embellish- 
ing walls, fences, and similar places that need 
covering is well known, but I am convinced 
that its full decorative worth is not fully 
realised by owners of small gardens gener- 
ally. As an evergreen covering it is un- 
approachable, and as a flowering and berry- 
bearing plant it has a decorative value that 
should be more highly appreciated. The 
blooming time of the Ivy is in October, just 
when the outdoor floral profusion is nearing 
its end, and it is a -peculiarity of this ever- 
green that it sets its fruit freely when there 
is but little sun, and ripens it during the most 
unfavourable month of the year, so that in 
quite early spring it is loaded with its purple- 
black berries. $n order to fully realise its full 
beauty and decorative worth it should be 
allowed a free hand, and then becomes a 
broad, spreading mass, never seen to such 
advantage as when clothing the stem of a big — 
tree. There were in this locality some big 
Elms, and the Ivy had not been touched for 
a good many years, so that it spread out quite 


4 feet from the stems.. It was simply loaded | 


with berries, which glistened in the early 
spring sunshine and formed a striking feature 
during the early months of the year. In 
another instance, planted against a wall, it 
had been allowed to extend and had eventu- 
ally covered it with a mass of foliage some 


ier Eg 
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6 feet across. As the length of the wall is 
some 50 feet it may be imagined that when 
covered with berries it formed an imposing 
garden picture. In bloom the Ivy has a very 
pleasing appearance, the greenish- white 
flowers being well displayed by a rich green 
foliage. The Ivy blossom hasia great attrac- 
tion for insects of many kinds that are in 
evidence at this time of year. Bees, flies 
of all kinds, and occasional Red Admiral and 
tortoise-shell butterflies visit it, and it is prob- 
ably due to insect fertilisation that there is 
such a quantity of berries. BYFLEET. 


Autumn flowers of Clematis 


NE of the great delights of the large- 

flowered garden hybrid Clematises is that 

the flowers are borne well into the 
autumn. Mr. L. R. Russell brought a fine 
collection of flowering plants in pots to West- 
minster recently, two varieties of which we 
illustrate on this page. 

Lasurstern is a deep purple-blue of the 
Azure type and not too large, with a tuft of 
white anthers in the centre of each flower. 
Mrs. George Jackman is of similar type with 
large, satiny-white flowers of splendid form 
and very free flowering. 

It is well to remind readers that this is a 
good time for planting Clematis, though 
being mostly grown in pots, planting may 
safely be done almost all the year round so 
long as the weather is favourable. Clematises 
like to be planted in a partially shaded posi- 
tion and in a moist but thoroughly well- 
drained soil. Bac. 


Pruning shrubs 


The short interval between the end of. mow- 
ing until the bulk of the leaves has fallen is 
generally devoted to the above-named work, 
so much of it at any rate as we are unable to 
accomplish in early spring. Such work may 
appear comparatively unimportant and easily 
accomplished by any average labourer, but. as 
a matter of fact it is not so, and it is very 


| difficult to make some men’ cut with discrimi- 


nation. Take, for instance, a break of the 
common Rhododendron facing a large sweep 
of lawn; growth here js so strong that we are 
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November blooms of Clematis Mrs. George Jackman 


compelled to cut a little every season both to 
keep it within bounds and to secure an annual 
display of flower. I have before now entirely 
lost the latter through: the action of a thought- 
less knifeman, who, instead of simply re- 
moving outstanding and long, weakly shoots, 
took out the points of everything, as though 
he were pinching in a plant to make it, he 
said, ‘‘ look uniform,’’ I have been sorry to 
notice in the public grounds of some of our 
towns the practice still in force of going over 
evergreen shrubs once, and sometimes twice, 








The delightful Clematis Lasurstern, purple blue and white centre 


in the year with the shears, and clipping them 
in until they resemble an umbrella. Surely 
the study of the natural growth of individual 
plants ought to be as great a feature as 
filling up a given space with the plants, and 
such an end cannot be gained if the subjects 
are cut and trimmed almost beyond recog- 
nition. The cutting extends sometimes to the 
hardy Azaleas, but should be performed with 
the greatest care, and is really only necessary 
where plants have been long neglected and 
are encroaching on other choice shrubs. Even 
in this case the desired end can generally be 
gained by driving in a stout stake well out of 
sight and tying in the straggling shoots. It> 
sometimes happens in the first formation of a 
shrubbery, in order to furnish the ground 


at once, that common shrubs are planted 
with great freedom. Here (if the com- 
moner plants are not worth removal) 
the free use of the knife jis not only 


advisable but necessary. I do not think that, 
as a rule, we pay sufficient attention to our 
choieer shrubs in this matter; we forget or 
ignore the fact that want of light and air in 
the early stage of growth is answerable for 
weakly and badly furnished plants. 

The above remarks are intended for all 
those shrubs which can be operated on in 
autumn or early winter, and may embrace 
with the fall of the leaf the majority of de- 
ciduous plants. There can be no hard and 
fast rule as to any special time for the work; 
the operator wil naturally be guided in this 
by the flowering season of individual subjects. 


B.C: 


Acanthopanax ricinifolium 


This little-known tree is not seen to the ex- 
tent it ought to be. It is one of the most 
striking of the Araliads and is worthy of 
being included in all representative collections 
of deciduous trees. The branches are armed 
with stout prickles, the leaves palmate, and 
in their young state measuring from 9 inches 
to 12 inches in width. A native of Japan, it 
is evidently quite hardy and makes rapid 
growth when planted in a free, friable soil. 

GREENWICH PARK. 
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Buddleia Colvillei 


HIS half-hardy Himalayan shrub, said 
by the late Sir Joseph Hooker to be ‘‘ the 
handsomest of all Himalayan shrubs,”’’ 
has not proved hardy enough to stand a 
severe winter round London, though it would 
probably survive in Devon or Cornwall, as it 
did on a wall ‘ith the late Mr. W. E. 
Gumbleton at Belgrove, Queenstown, Co. 
Cork, who first flowered it in July, 18092, 
when it carried six bunches of-its beautiful 
pale-rose tubular flowers with pure-white 
throat. Up to 1892 this fine shrub had only 
been known to horticulturists, who had not 
seen it on its native hills, by a plate in Cath- 
cart and Hooker’s ‘ Illustrations of Hima- 
layan Plants.’’ Itis said to abound near the 
summit of Mount Tonglo at a height of from 
9,000 feet to 10,000 feet. It is also frequent 
in the Lachere and Lachong vallevs at 
similar etevations, even ascending to 12,000 
feet above the sea level. 
In addition to flowering with Mr. Gumble- 
ton it has also bloomed at Grayswood, Hasle- 
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trous leaves and compact growth. This hand- 
some evergreen reaches from 20 feet to 25 feet 
in height, a splendid specimen which I saw 
at Glynde Place,, near Lewes, Sussex, 
recently being quite that height, and although 
bare at the base it possessed a considerable 
spread of branches and must be of a good 


age. In a small state, too, this shrub has 
much to recommend it to the notice of 
planters. 


P. ANGUSTIFOLIA is also an_ interesting 
shrub of compact but rather graceful growth. 
It grows 1o feet to 12 feet high, with a 
similar spread; the leaves are long and nar- 
row, tapering at both ends, but not of the 
same rich green as in the former kind. 
Fragrant white flowers appear during the 
latter end of May, but these are not con- 
spicuous and the fruit—which I have not yet 
seen—is said to be roundish and blue-black. 
If this shrub: does not possess any features 
of a striking character it-is nevertheless a 
pleasing subject for grouping in the fore» 
ground of taller trees, or as a background, 
and is much to be preferred to Privet or Box. 





Buddleia Colvillei 
The large rose-red flowers are pendent with their own weight, and hung down like a 
well-filled bunch of grapes a 


mere, that wonderful garden in which are so 
many rare plants in rude health. In the West 
of Scotland jt also does well. It roots freely 
from cuttings, but it requires to attain con- 
siderable age and size before it begins to 


bloom. Wee Posts 


The Phillyreas 


With the exception of Phillyrea decora, 
with its Laurel-like leaves and sweet-scented 
white flowers, which are seen from time to 
time, this interesting group of south 
European evergreen shrubs is rarely men- 
tioned in our garden journals. This may be 
due to their slow growth or to various other 
causes, such as the dying off suddenly of the 
above species when grafted upon the Privet, 
which is:the stock generally used for this pur- 
pose. However that may be, this is a useful 
and distinct genus, slow of growth, which 
befits it for many important purposes where 
faster-growing subjects are undesirable. My 
choice of the group is : 

P. LATIFOLIA, with its rich, deep-green, lus- 


’ 


Other useful kinds are P. rosmarinifolia,. a 
dwarf shrub from Italy with Rosemary-like 
leaves; P. ilicifolia, a variety of P. latifolia 
with Holly-like leaves and one of the best of 
the group. P. media is the name given to a 
form which scarcely differs from P. latifolia, 
and there are several others, including P. 
buxifolia, with short, rounded leaves of a 
shining rich green. 

These desirable evergreens flourish in 
almost any well-drained soil in full sunshine, 
and as most of them stand clipping well they 
make very useful hedges. E. MARKHAM. 


The Dartmouth Crab 


Those who are anxious to add interesting 
features to their pleasure grounds should not 
overlook the above ‘Crab. For weeks past 
several trees have been greatly admired, 
and they will retain their beauty until a sharp 
frost or high wind robs the long and graceful 
branches of the mass of highly-coloured fruit. 
The kitchen garden I do not consider the 
most desirable position for the ornamental 
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Crabs, as there are so many other parts of 
the garden where they could be used to better 
advantage, viz., in the mixed shrubbery and 
pleasure grounds. Even as a lawn tree it 
could not possibly fail to please, as it would 
prove no fess interesting in early summer 
when covered ‘with delicate bloom than later 
in the season, when the branches are almost 
borne down with the weight of deep, richly-. 
coloured fruit. There are many trees and 
shrubs now used in such positions certainly 
much less ornamental than this and others of 
the Crab section of fruit-trees. Of course, to 
see the trees in full beauty they should not be 
subjected to pruning of any kind, which 
would result in restricted growth and few 
fruit. The habit of the tree is naturally 
spreading, and the branches, being situated 
some distance apart, become studded with 
flower-spurs their full length, and when tthe 
trees attain a good size each branch forms, as” 
it were, long ropes of fruit. The best form 
of tree is a standard with a stem not less than 
6 feet. The lower branches naturally become 
pendent with the weight of fruit. In another 
important way it is desirable to have at least 
one tree in every garden, as the fruits after 
having done duty as an ornament may be 
used for decoration when gathered. There 
are other varieties which are recommended, 
especially John Downie, but I consider the 
Dartmouth ithe better of the two. The best 
place for the many Crabs is ‘by the side of a 
lake or a stream. cies Beet 
eg 
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. Daphniphyllum macropodum 


Although possessing no beauty of flower 
and very little on account of its blue-black 
fruits, which are practically hidden from 
view, this is a handsome evergreen, seen at_ 
its best during the winter, when the large and 
stout Rhododendron-like leaves, each often 
8 inches in length and 3 inches wide, are 
moist. So numerous are the leaf-stalks tha 
they present.a net-like appearance around th 
stout, robust stems, and, like the mid-ribs of 
the leaves, develop a reddish appearance on 
some plants, while others remain of a straw 
colour and are less attractive. My attention 
was arrested by a small group of this” 
interesting Japanese shrub happily situated 
near the base of a large Bramley’s Seedling 
Apple-tree, the shade of which it appears to. 
enjoy during the summer, judging: by the 
luxurious appearance. The tallest and hand- 
somest specimen would be about 6 feet 
6 inches in height with a similar spread; and } 
is a really valuable and most attractive ever- } 
green, Considerable variation occurs among | 
these shrubs, some of them being much less } 
attractive and more feeble in growth than the 
rich, lustrous green specimen which prompted 
this note> There is also the dwarf-growing 
D. humile from the Island of Yezo, which I 
saw at Kew some two years ago, but it is a 
shrub of .much less importance for the 
garden. oc Js; Me 


—— | - : , 

Clematis Flammula var. rubro marginata 

This Clematis is a hybrid between the Fra- 
grant Virgin’s Bower (C. Flammula) and C 
Viticella.~It is a desirable climber for cloth 
ing tripods, arbours, pergolas, or old tree 
trunks. The flowers are 13 inches in dia 
meter, white at the base and reddish-viole 
around the edges of the sepals, possessing the 
delicious fragrance of the first-named specie 
It is rather a difficult plant to train, preferring 
to shape its own line of development, often 
with beautiful effect, but occasionally be 
coming a tangled mass which it is impossib 
to separate without serious damage. The 
fragrant Clematis is too well known to nee¢ 
description here, but in point of beauty and 
sweetness this charming hybrid is of equa 
merit. - E. M.3 
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Y annual visit to Mr. Samuel and his 
Delphiniums last July has made me 
wish I were a second Boswell, so that 
L might record with the similar faithfulness 

_ the many interesting remarks my host made 
_ during our inspection of his flowers. He has 
_ no doubt what he is aiming at. George 

_ Glenny himself had no more decided opinion 
_ about what a flower ought to be than has 
_ Watkin Samuel about a Delphinium. He 
_ has the courage of his opinions. If a young 
_ seedling plant has no chance, later in life, of 
coming into line with his ideal type up it 
comes or off goes its head. You can usually 
see some victims on the ground. 

I chanced to admire a deep-purple spike of 
bloom surrounded at its base by a host of 
secondary spikes. JI thought they would 
come ini for lengthening its blooming period 
and make a goodly show in a border. You 
should have heard the tone in which he said, 
“You like that,’’ and suiting his action to 
his word he dexterously decapitated the 
_ offender about a foot from the ground and 
presented it to me, saying, ‘‘ There, you can 
take it home.” I can never forget this little 
episode and its lesson. No plant must be a 
sort of Love-in-a-mist Delphinium and have 
tod many side shoots round its central spike 
if it is to live. Perhaps my good friend 
thought he had been a bit too severe ; or per- 
haps he saw that my ‘‘ countenance was sad, 
seeing I was not sick,’ and thought within 
himself, ‘‘ this is nothing else but sorrow of 
heart ”’ at my words. Anyhow, he left me, 
and I saw him cut three spikes of bloom and 
lay them down beside the arch-offender. 
When he gave them to me on leaving I be- 
came aware of what he had done. He had 
cut them from Blue Darling, which in my 
opinion is the most delightful variety that he 
has so far raised. Coquette, with its long 
spikes of bloom, and Jenny Jones, with her 
rich garments of deep purple and blue, may 
look more important and magnificent, but 
_ Blue Darling has for me that. inexpressible 
charm which awakens—not awe or respect, 
_ but the more tender feelings of love and devo- 
_ tion. Its slender spike is ideal in the setting 
_ of the individual blooms, which in turn are 
_ nearly perfect in shape and colour, being of a 
very pretty shade of pale blue, sometimes 
_ blended with an equally nice pale mauve. 
_ What puts the finishing touch to Blue Dar- 
— ling is its centre. My friend is horribly 
_ matter-of-fact. He would keep calling it a 
“crawling centre.’”’ I would rather call 
it a windmill centre. The: normal bee 
~ form has been changed into four or five thin 
"arms, each terminated with a black end. 
_ These, lying flat on the petals, have precisely 

the same effect that patches had on the pow- 
_ dered beauties of a bygone age.. They are 
__ the finishing touch put by Nature herself on 

a singularly beautiful flower. Centres natur- 
__ally come in for much consideration. They 
_ can make or mar a flower. The bold white 
centre of the old variety, the Rev. E. Las- 
celles, makes half its beauty. The eye of 
Mr. Samuel’s Archbishop entitles it to a 
higher title than the Bishop, from which it is 
_ bred. In Zebra there is a deviation from the 
- normal every bit as striking as the windmill- 
_ shaped centre of Blue Darling, but here it is 
not the shape but the colouring which marks 
it as very distinct. The bee-shape is retained, 
| but each bit of the white eye has a well-de- 
fined blue stripe running down its centre, 
st_as we find a similar streak in the 
-perianth segments of a Puschkinia. There is 
nothing very particular to say about the 
spike. It is neither very thick or very long. 
‘The blue and mauve colouring of the petals 
is quite ordinary. It is the striped centre 
which gives Zebra its distinction. One or 
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Beate “Wrexham Delphiniums 


_ ft ; [By the Rev. Josepu Jacos.] 


in 1924 


two plants that Mr. Samuel brought to my 
notice had flowers without any centres—all 
the bee-like middles had gone. They were 
not real doubles either. They appeared to me 
like a man who has forgotten to put on his 
tie—so very unfinished. 

Boswell would have remembered what my 
friend said. I do not; but I have an impres- 
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John Jones, which Bees have; Dare Devil, a 
deep-dyed Jenny Jones, a fine dark red- 
purple; and Climax, a rich blue. I have left 
till the last what perhaps Mr. Samuel con- 
siders the most important thing to go for in 
his breeding. It is the getting an extra two 
petals into every flower so that every one may 
have a perfectly round outline without any 
gaps. It certainly makes a great difference. 
Enough has been said to show that the de- 
velopment of the Delphinium is not standing 
still at Wrexham. 


Callicarpa Giraldiana, leafless branches wreathed in small bright violet berries 


sion he rather liked them. Take Hamlet out 
of the play of ‘‘ Hamlet ’’ if you like; but 
leave us in our hybrid Delphiniums their 
characteristic centres. 

I am entirely at one with him in his wish 
to breed whip-tops to the spikes. They are 
the reverse of what I always think of as pan- 
taloon-poker tops. As a lad this adjunct of 
this rather silly old gentleman impressed me 
more than anything else in the harlequinade, 
and I feel I ought to like the blunt-topped 
spikes for old time’s sake, but it is not so. 
Side by side Amazement (a gift from Wrex- 
ham) and the Rev. C. Storr (a gift from Mr. 
T. Bones, its raiser) are growing in my gar- 
den. The first-named has a whip-top, the 
second has a pantaloon-poker top. There is 
no doubt as to which is the more graceful. 

Naturally good breeders are valuable. The 
master mentioned four: Merry Widow, 
which has gone to Hewitt’s, of Solihull; 


Callicarpa Giraldiana 


FEW weeks ago, on November 4th to 
be precise, this interesting Chinese 
shrub was the source of great admira- 

tion at Vincent Square, when it secured the 
high award of First-class Certificate. It was 
shown in quantity and the great tangle of 
leafless branches were wreathed in. small 
bright violet fruits. 

Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and Crisp inform 
us that this shrub is quite hardy and that it 
does not appear to mind in what sort of soil 
it grows. In the heavy soil at Twyford it 
grows quite well, though it fruits very much 
better on the Bagshot peat. We should pre- 
fer to plant it on a fairly light soil facing due 
south, not because we think it is tender, but 
given such a position it would fruit much 
better, and therein lies its greatest beauty. 


HisG: 
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Making a Seakale bed 
K INDLY let me know how and when to 


make a bed.of Seakale. Name a good 
kind_and age to plant, Raby: i 


'The first thing to do is to select a suit- 
able plot of ground, quite in the open, free 
from shade of any description, and which has 
been well manured and deeply worked. If 
such a site in a prepared condition is not 
available, then one agreeing with the particu- 
lars given as far as position is concerned 
should be got ready with as little delay as 
possible. If the soil is inclined to ibe heavy, 
all the better, but an any case it should be 
dug two spits deep, and be well manured. 
You cannot have too strong a growth in 
Seakale, therefore you need not feel at all 
apprehensive on this point. The soil should 
be broken down as fine as possible as the 
digging is proceeded with, and, when com- 
pleted, let it lie for a few days to settie some- 
what before planting is done. The size of 
‘the plot will depend on the number of crowns 
you are desirous of growing, These should 
be grown in rows at least 3 feet asunder— 
4 feet would be better if space can be spared— 
and in groups of three in the row, each group 
3 feet distant from each other. The groups 
are best planted triangular fashion, at a dis- 
tance of 9 inches from each’other. Having 
decided as to the number of crowns you wish 
to grow, you can quickly ascertain the re- 
quired area of ground. 

PLanTING.—If you have an abundance of 
old roots it is not necessary to buy in cuttings 
for planting, unless you would like to obtain 
another variety. These should be lifted care- 
fully, so that all the long, thong-like pieces of 
roots, which should be present in quantity, 
may be got out unbroken, as it is from these 
that the best cuttings are made. For this 
purpose select the straightest and strongest 
pieces, cut them straight across at the top or 
thick end, and in a sloping direction at the 
thin or lower end, and have all of a uniform 
length of 9 inches. Lay them in moist soil 
in a shady place till the requisite number and 
a few over have been secured, when get them 
planted towards the end of March or early in 
April. Only the very best of them should be 
planted. Before this is done tread the sur- 
face of the plot firm and level with a wooden 
or iron rake. Then mark out the rows, and 
place a stick or stake where each group will 
stand. Planting is best done with a trowel 
in preference to a dibber, when there will be 
no uncertainty about the cuttings being pro- 
perlv enclosed with soil, as is the case when 
planting is done with the dibber. Planting 
must be done firmly, and.the top of the cut- 
ting left level with the surface of the soil. 
To prevent slugs from devouring the young 
growths which will in due course appear, 
place a handful of ashes over the top of each 
cutting. 

SUMMER CULTURE.—As_ very many more 
growths are produced than are required, these 
must be reduced when from 2 inches to 
3 inches in length to two on strong cuttings 
and one only on those less vigorous. » Need- 
less to remark, these growths should be the 
strongest in every case. After this the chief 
cultural matters demanding attention will be 
to hoe the soil frequently to keep down weeds 
and aérate it, and, when growth becomes 
rapid, to apply stimulants, either in the shape 
of liquid or artificial manures. Of the latter, 
nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, and 
fish guano are quick-acting and suitable, and 
should be applied during showery weather. 
The great object, of course, is to promote as 
strong a growth as possible in the plants, as 
the more vigorous these are, so much larger 
will the crowns be by the time growth is 
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completed. As you do not wish to force, but, 
instead, to allow the Seakale to come natur- 
ally, all you will have to do, after clearing the 
bed of decaying vegetation and rubbish, is to 
cover the crowns either with Seakale pots or 
anything of a similar nature, which will ex- 
clude light and so blanch the produce. The 
lower ends of the pots, etc., should be either 
let into the soil to the depth of a couple of 
inches, or otherwise have some soil or ashes 
put round them to make sure every ray of 
light is excluded. Failing pots, etc., ashes 
may be placed over the crowns in the form 
of mounds some 15 ‘inches to 18 inches in 
depth. We have grown in this simple way 
Seakale which, for fine quality, tompared 
favourably with that grown with the aid of 
pots. Whatever is used to effect the blanch- 
ing, the crowns would be best covered not 
later than the first week in February for the 
produce to be available in April. As the Sea- 
kale is cut from each pot or mound, as the 
case may be, remove each pot, and level down 
the ashes, and with a sharp spade cut the old 
crown down level with the ground, and place 
some ashes on top. When groiths appear, 
thin out as before. From three to four of 
the strongest may then be left each year after 
this. 


vear you will then have no straggling growths 
to complain of in future. 

VARIETIES.—For general purposes the old 
var.ety with the purple tips is still the best, 
and hardier than the Lily White, which is.an 
excellent variety when it succeeds.—A. G.] 


Forced Beans 3 


Where dwarf Kidney Beans are required 
during the winter a sowing should be made 
at intervals of about a fortnight to maintain 
the supply. Pots 7-inches in diameter are 
the most useful. Tihese should tbe well 
drained and three parts filled with compost 
consisting of two-thirds loam mixed with leaf- 
soil and old hotbed manure. | Sow six to 
eight seeds in each pot and just cover them 
with soil. Maintain a temperature of 60 
degs. to 70 degs. and take care not to over- 
water. Syringe the plants during favourable 
weather and avoid placing them too near to 
the hot-water pipes, or red-spider will quickly 
appear. 1d fia! 


Savoy Early Ulm 


Towards the close of the autumn, Cabbages 
begin to pall upon the users. It is too early 
for Sprouts, and the larger Savoy, while 
quite usable, is perhaps too pronounced in 
flavour as yet for the average palate. Early 
Ulm just bridges the gap, and the firm little 
heads, delicate in flavour and a dining-room 
vegetable par excellence, are much apprecia- 
ted. The plants may be put out almost as 
thickly as Lettuces, and a small area will give 
a first-rate return. Seeds ought to be sown 
late in April or early in May for present cut- 
ting. A ScortisH GARDENER. 


Self-blanching Celery 


Very few seem to know the Self-blanching 
variety of Celery. I do not advocate it as a 
substitute for the kinds now grown, but this 
particular sort has its uses, and it ought to 
find favour with those readers who have 
much to do and little time to spare. The 
plants are raised in the same away as ordinary 
Celery, but there is no need for a trench or 
for the collars to ensure blanching. Planted 
in well-manured soil and kept watered if the 
weather is dry, the plants will give a wonder- 
ful crop of self-blanched stems—excellent sub- 
stitutes for the labour-demanding ordinary 
varieties and fine for soups. The flavour is 


If strict attention is paid to cutting ; 
the old crowns down to ground-level each’ 
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good. I strongly recommend a trial, and — 
mention it now before the seed order is ‘made © 


CLYDESDALE. 


Potato Scabs 


The previous article on this subject in last 

week's tssue dealt with the Common Scab. 

The disease known as Corky Scab is of a 
more sertous nature 


[es second kind of scab, common on 


out. 


Potatoes at-lifting time, is corky scab, 


caused by the organism Spongospora © 


subterranea. This is a much more serious 
disease compared with common scab, be- 
cause it often causes malformation of the 
tubers and hence considerable loss of crop. 


On the other hand, no matter how badly the © 


crop is attacked by common scab the disease 
does not penetrate much below the skin, and, 
beyond spoiling the appearance of the tubers 
for show or sale, does not affect the weight 
of crop or spoil the cooking qualities. Mild 
attacks of corky scab can easily be confused 
with common scab, A rough-and-ready 
means of separation can ibe adopted because 
the scabs of the corky variety are generally 
very regular in shape and the edges of the 
scabs show little bits of the torn skin of the 
tuber, while the common variety thas irregu- 
lar scabs and does not show torn skin. When 
corky scab first appears it looks like tiny 
warts or swellings on the surface of the 
tuber; later tthese little warts burst and a 
powdery mass (the spores) is discharged. 
This rupture of the swelling leaves little bits 
of torn.skin around the edge of the scab. If 
corky scab assumes its canker form it eats 
into the tuber and causes loss of crop. In 
this stage there,is no likelihood of confusion, 


because, as stated above, common scab does — 


not penetrate deeply into the tuber or cause — 
malformation. In a dry season corky scab 
does little damage, but in a wet one it often 
does much damage, especially in the north. 
Again, light land, is not liable to heavy in- 
fection, but ‘heavy land is allways liable to bad 
attacks. 

Methods of control of corky scab have, up 


to the present, not been very successful. The © 
following thave, however, reduced the disease. © 


Land which has produced corky scab should 


be dressed with flowers of sulphur at the rate 


of 23 ozs. per square yard before Potatoes are 
planted again. Any improvement to the 
drainage will be beneficial, as the disease 
spreads rapidly in wet land. Do not use 


lime, as this alwavs increases the diseases. — 


Corky scab is usually brought into the land. 
first by planting slightly-affected tubers. It 


is bad practice to plant scabbed tubers at any — 


time, and it should be remembered that it is 
far easier to prevent corky scab than to cure 
it. 
the selection of tubers for seed. 


In summarising the differences between — 


common and corky scab we find that— 


COMMON SCAB CORKY SCAB 
(ACTINOMYCES SCABIES). (SPONGOSPORA SUBTERRANEFA). — 


1. In slight cases, scahs 1. The seabs are regular 






Great care should, therefore, be used in — 
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irregular in shape are formed. 
The scabs are persistent, 
ie., they remain as scabs 
throughout, and do not fall 
away from the tuber. 


2. In bad cases the ecahs 
are present all over the 
tuber, but do not enter 
deeply into the tissue. The 
disease never causes mal- 
formation, : 


3. Theaddition of organic 
matter to the soil, such as 
decaying leaves, green man- 
ures, etc., is useful. Lime 
increases the amount of 
disease. 


4. All soils are more or 
less contaminated by the 
disease, but light soil pro- 
duces most common scabs. . 



















in shape and have little bits 
of torn skin at their edges, 
Later in the season~ the 
scab portion falls away from — 
the tuber, leaving a clean 

corky depression. ; 


2. Assumes a canker form 
which eats into the surface 
of the tuber, often causing 
malformation and loss of 
crop. 


3. Flowers of sulphur at 
the rate of 24 ozs. per sq. 
yard helps to decrease the 
disease. Lime increases the 
amountof disease. Attention 
should be paid to drainage. 


4. All soils are not infec- 
ted by the organism. Care 
should be used to plant clean | 
seed. The disease makes 
most headway in wet land. 


J. 


I should not be surprised to learn that the | 


N.C.S. on September 22nd last. 
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The new large-flowered Japanese 
Chrysanthemum (Thomas W. 
Pockett) 


AM. very much interested in your note and 
illustration of Chrysanthemum. Thomas 
W. Pockett. The enormous pink blooms 
of this variety are no doubt charming and 
will prove a very acceptable companion to 


those of the older kind, Louisa Pockett. 
Having made extensive. observations of 


Chrysanthemums in many, districts, and 
photographed very many ‘ giant ”’ blooms of 
different colours and sections of the newer 
varieties, I am of the opinion that for all- 
round excellence and size of bloom L. Pockett 
takes the first place among Chrysanthe- 
mums. 

The photograph illustrates a large bloom 
of Louisa Pockett—not an isolated case, but 
one out of very many enormous flowers, some 
of the same dimensions, others almost as 
large. Tht size of the bloom illustrated wias 
4 feet 3 inches in cireumference, great solid 
flowers with a certain charming roughness 
that adds very much to the charm of a large 
flower. 

I should be glad_to hear if any grower has 
grown Louisa Pockett or any other flowering 
Chrysanthemum of the size named above, or 
larger. 

The variety Majestic -is. another very 
large-flowering kind, with a more compact 
habit and very solid. To appreciate this 
solidarity the fingers should be worked up- 
wards from the base. This kind in the mass 
is very effective, and to see several hundred 
of either Louisa Pockett-or Majestic is a sight 
worth going a very long distance to behold. 

Majestic is not- quite so large a variety as 
Louisa Pockett, but very nearly so. Both 
these flowers were grown by Mr. Goves, 
head gardener to Sir Gilbert Greenall, Bart, 
of Walton Hall, Cheshire. 

Warrington. James PaARKINSON. 


Gheysanthemam Mr. Phil Page 


One of the most noteworthy novelties of 
the present season is undoubtedly the variety 
under notice. In its character and form it is 
very similar to that splendid new outdoor 


«sort certificated last year under the name of 
~ Mrs. Jack Pearson. 


The variety under notice 
has flowers of a chestnut colour and is beauti- 
ful in either disbudded or undisbudded form. 


newcomer is a sport trom Mrs. Jack Pearson, 
or that it is related to that variety. It re- 
ceived the First-class (Certificate of the 
Deb. ©. 


Vegetation at Fishguard Bay 


It was very much a case of ‘‘ shut your 
eyes and see what the King will send you ”’ 
when I decided to go at the end of October 
to Fishguard Bay Hotel for a week’s rest and 
change before winter. I only knew that Fish- 
guard Bay is where Great Western steamers 
start for Ireland, and that the hotel is adver- 
tised in Bradshaw. For the information of 


_ readers who know no more, may I say that 


I found the climate to be exceptionally mild 
and that shrubs and other plants which are 
usually only associated with Devon and Corn- 
wall were growing there. There were a 
Eucalyptus globulus from 35 feet to 40 feet 


“high; good-sized bushes of Calceolaria vio- 
-lacea; Solanum jasminoides and Zonal Pelar- 
goniums against cottage walls; a fine young 


specimen of Dicksonia antartica, 
of Grevillea rosmarinifolia ; 


- Crinodendron Hookeri, 
_ soides, and numerous Indian Rhododendrons. 


the pride 
happy plants 
Abutilon  viti- 
folium in rude health; Olearia macrodonta, 
Ozothamnus _thry- 


of the hotel gardener’s heart ; 
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A giant bloom of Louisa Pockett, 4 feet 3 inches in circumference 


What struck me more than anything were 
the big bushes of Eupatorium grandiflorum 


and a specimen of Pittosporum eugenioides 
in full flower. 


This last is exceptionally 
sweet and is one of those good-natured plants 
which are not selfish with their scent. It 
was some little time before I discovered 
where the delicious whiffs came from; even 
when I looked up and saw the pale, dirty, 
yellow-looking, thread-like flowers almost 
hidden among the foliage I did not at once 
realise that they were the perfume merchants. 
Eden Phillpotts, in his charming book, ‘‘ My 
Shrubs,’’ mentions this small tree as a 
“treasure for a big garden,’’ but makes no 
reference to its delightful scent—and in Octo- 
ber, too! ! I hold no brief for the hotel, but 
I cannot help saying that a more comfort- 
able, better appointed; and excellently- 
managed hotel I have never visited. 

JosEPH JAcos. 


Leggy Wallflowers 


It is not every one who has space _ for 
raising and growing-on Wallflowers from 
seeds, and those who have small gardens fre- 
quently purchase plants from stalls and 
nurseries which are leggy and poor. It is 
hopeless to expect good results from these, 
and some I have seen planted this season 
have induced me to pen this note of warn- 
ing. A reputable nurseryman will supply 
good bushy plants, dwarf, and sure to yield 
several spikes of bloofn, a great contrast to 
the miserable leggy plants which have come 
direct in many cases from the seed-bed, and 
which may give a poor single spike of flower. 
The latter are) generally without any lower 


leaves, through having been crowded _to- 
cether, I saws the other day two _ beds 


which hadbeen planted with such leggy plants. 
To begin with, it required far more plants to 
fill the beds, and in the flowering season 


there will be no comparison with those in an 
adjoining garden,. which were really fine 
bushy ones, sure to give entire satisfaction. 
Another point frequently overlooked is that 
many Wallflowers are planted too late in the 
season and then suffer greatly from frost. 
Those who have spare space are wise if they 
sow seeds and transplant their young plants, 
giving them plenty of room and ‘pinching 
them soon after they have become estab- 
lished in the reserve ground. It pays to 
transplant at least twice and to grow the 
plants on hard soil to keep them dwarf. 


Ess. 


Crocus speciosus 


Why is it that this distinct autumn Crocus 
is so seldom seen? It is of the easiest possi- 
ble culture, and in form it is precisely like 
the Crocuses of spring. The blooms are of a 
bright, yet delicate shade of (blue traversed by 
darker lines of the same colour, while stigma 
and stamen are of a bright orange-red. The 
variety does well wherever other Crocuses 
succeed, and it is by no means expensive, 
yet, outside of botanic gardens, it is but rarely 
met with. KIRK. 


Violets in frames 


These need constant attention at this 
season if the best results are to be obtained. 
Stir the soil between the plants at intervals, 
and remove decaying foliage. Take advan- 
tage of favourable mented to ventilate the 


ames and have ample bracken or litter 
and mats at hand for protection during 
severe weather. Watering must be done 


with care at this season, and bright morn- 
ings only should be selected for this work. 
A “light dusting of Clay’s Fertiliser stirred 
into the soil before watering will have a 
highly beneficial effect, 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Poinsettias 

Assist the growth of these by frequent 
applications of manure-water and grow them 
on in a temperature of 60 degs., removing 
such plants as are showing signs of colour- 
ing to rather cooler quarters at intervals, 
from which time stimulants should be with- 
held. This plant is in great demand about 
midwinter, and when required for cutting the 
stem should be placed in water the previous 
night. 


Chrysanthemums 

These form the principal item among cut 
flowers at the present time and should not be 
permitted to pass their prime before being 
used. Old blooms should be removed as they 
lose their attraction, otherwise they become 
the breeding ground of green‘fly, which is 
often responsible for the destruction of many 
blooms. 


Fruit trees in pots 

Although these are better left in the open 
air for the present it will be necessary to pro- 
tect the pots from frost by placing rough 
litter or leaves over and about them in suf- 
ficient quantity to prevent cracking. Under 
such conditions they will be safe until the 
time arrives for placing them under glass. 
Plums should be protected with fish-netting 
to prevent birds tearing out the buds. 


Flower garden 

Protect the crowns of Delphiniums, 
Phloxes, and other fleshy-rooted plants from 
the ravages of slugs by placing a small hil- 
lock of coal-ashes over their crowns. In 
light, warm soils this is not so important as 
on heavy land, where the damage caused by 
these pests has become alarming. Any plants 
of doubtful ‘hardiness should not remain un- 
protected from this date. Endeavour to 
complete the planting of Roses even where 
new Rose gardens have had to be made, and 
in cold districts place a little protective 
material among delicate Tea Roses which 
have been known to suffer in former years. 
Lift plants raised from seed and cuttings 
which have been growing in nursery lines 
and transplant at greater distances apart in 
order to admit of their becoming stocky, well- 
balanced bushes. Lift rooted layers of 
shrubs and climbers and put these out in 
nursery lines for the present. 


Trees and shrubs 

The planting of these is being brought for- 
ward and pruning may commence from this 
date. A few kinds, such as the Buddleias, 
Ceanothus, Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus), 
Jasminum nudiflorum, Witch Hazels, and 
Corylopsis should, however, not be pruned 
until later. Woolly-leaved Alpine plants 
which hold water badly should be protected 
with sheets of glass, otherwise these are 
liable to rot off at the crowns. Reduce the 
long, loose growths of Clematises to prevent 
their being torn away from the supports, but 
it is too early for their final pruning. 


Kitchen garden 

Take advantage of frosty mornings to 
wheel manure, ashes from the fire, and 
leaves on to vacant plots, as not only is such 
work done under more comfortable con- 
ditions, but it is cleaner and less detrimental 
to the ground. Indeed, without the use of 
planks such work is inadvisable on heavy 
land during inclement weather. Digging, 


which, owing to the weather, has been held ° 


up, must be pushed forward on every possible 
occasion as this work is ‘greatly in arrears. 
E. MarkHam. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early pot Figs 

Those who desire to obtain ripe fruit to- 
wards the end of April should prepare for 
starting the trees. _ Remove old material! 
from the beds, thoroughly cleanse the housé, 
and introduce fresh fermenting material. 
This may consist of three parts Oak or 
Beech leaves to one part of fresh stable 
manure, and should be well sweetened before 
placing in the pits. Where hot-water pipes 
covered with open-pointed slates do not exist, 
pedestals of loose bricks) may be used to 
stand the trees on and prevent them sink- 
ing into the fermenting material. See that 
the bed heat does not exceed 70 degs. to 
75 degs. at the bottom of the pots. Close the 
house and maintain a night temperature of 
50 degs. to 55 degs., rising 10 degs. by day, 
with a little air on the top ventilators. A 
fall of 5 degs. should be allowed during 
severe weather. Syringe the trees in the 
morning and on bright days, early ~in the 
afternoon, with tepid water, and damp the 
paths before night. 


Bush fruits 


Where possible these should now receive 
their winter pruning. Provided attention 
Was given to thinning out the old and over- 
crowded wood after gathering the fruit, con- 
siderably less pruning. will be required. Well 
thin the centre of the bushes, taking out old 
and crowded wood wherever young pieces can 
be retained to fill the space and preserve the 
balance. Slightly shorten the extreme ends 
of the branches according to the available 
space and to retain a good shape. Black 
Currants require somewhat different. treat- 
ment from that for Red and White Cur- 
rants. The old fruiting branches of Black 
Currants should be thinned out as much as 
possible, and shoots of the previous season’s 
growth from the base encouraged. Birds are 
very troublesome to Gooseberries in some 
districts, and in such cases pruning should 
be delayed until the spring is well advanced. 


Astilbes 


These are exceedingly useful for house and 
conservatory decoration, and should be potted 
as they come to hand. Although Astilbes 
may be placed in comparatively small pots, 
it is advisable to allow them a fair amount of 
root room owing to their strong root action. 
When potted plunge them to the rims of the 
pots in ashes in the open or stand them in 
cold frames until it is necessary to place 
them in the forcing house. Start’ the plants 
in a gentle heat, and remove them to a 
higher temperature when growth has well 


started. When in full growth Astilbes re- 
quire copious supplies of water and benefit 
by an occasional application of liquid 
manure. 


Digging and trenching 


It is a good plan to trench one-third of the 
kitchen garden annually, and advantage 
should be taken to push on with this work 
during favourable soil and weather condi- 
tions. When trenching much of the garden 
refuse may be buried with benefit to the re- 
sultant crops, a practice which is not pos- 
sible with ordinary digging. Leave the 
surface soil in as rough a condition as pos- 
sible, and it will be an easy matter to level it 
down and rake over for seed sowing in the 
spring. Take advantage of frosty weather 
for wheeling manure on to the land. 

A. J. “Pork, 
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Late Vineries 


Apart from the Muscats, Gros Colman and 
Lady Hutt are two useful Grapes at this 
season. Neither, perhaps, is of the highest 
quality, but both make handsome bunches, ~ 
which fill the eye if they do not gratify the 
palate. Gros Colman is, at times, difficult — 
to finish in a late house; but a little extra 
heat usually puts matters right. Another 
useful late Grape is, of course, Alicante—a _ 
variety which hangs well. Dust must be 
kept down in the late vinery. 


Forcing fruit trees in pots 


Those who desire early Peaches and Nec- 
tarines ought now to get the pots under 
cover in an unheated house. In a month’s — 
time the trees may be started in q tempera- — 
ture ranging round about 45 degs., which — 
should be increased to 50 degs., when 
the buds expand. The roots ought to be kept — 
moist, but overwatering. must be guarded — 
against. No stimulants will be necessary, 
nor are they desirable, until after the fruits 
have set and begin to swell. Artificial polli- 
nation of the blossom is,” of course, indis- 
pensable. Regarding Vines in pots it is 
hopeless to expect success unless the rods 
have been specially prepared. Black Ham- 
burgh and Foster’s Seedling are the best 
varieties for forcing in pots, and under care- 
ful management up to to Ibs. of fruit may. 
be taken from a rod in a 12-inch pot. The 
right temperature at the beginning should 
be about 50 degs., increasing this to 55 degs., 
when the buds push. In order to obtain a 
regular break the rods ought to be bent 
horizontally. 
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Pruning 


A spell of frosty weather ought always to i 
be taken advantage of in order to push along © 
the pruning. Some trees, and more particu- 
larly Apple trees, appear to make excessive — 
growth, and it is idle to try to curb this 
tendency by severe pruning. In such cases 
the grower has two alternatives. The first _ 
is to lift and replant the tree after having 
lightly trimmed the thongy roots. The — 
second alternative is to leave the tree severely 
alone for a couple of seasons. This wiil 
tone down the vigour of the tree, and when — | 
it finds its balance pruning on the orthodox _ 
lines may be recommenced. All gardeners __ 
who think aright have given up the old, — 
savage, indiscriminate use of the knife unless _ 
in very exceptional cases. Young Standards | 
this season have made but littlé growth, and 
will, therefore, require but little shortening. — 


Potatoes in pots : 


A score or thereby of pots ought now to be 
planted with Potatoes, using May Queen, — 
Improved Ashleaf, or Sharpe’s Victor. The 
soil should be light, yet fairly rich, and it 3 
ought to have the addition of a liberal admix-_ 
ture of wood ashes. 


Kitchen garden 


Frosty weather is a boon in so far as it 
permits of manure wheeling without cutting 
up walks; therefore such a spell should be 
taken advantage of to the full. When the 
manure is on the quarter the actual digging 
itself a comparatively _ 
small matter. Young Lettuces, Endives, and 
Carrots in the open will now require some 
protection, and for this purpose nothing is 
better than dry leaves, which, however, must 
be kept in position by strips of wire netting. 
Cauliflowers which yet remain may, if they 
show a curd, be lifted and placed in a deep 
pit until required. W. McG. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Flowers from Seed 


| HE name of Sutton and Sons is familiar 
the world over. A few days ago I 
& availed myself of the offer which I had 
ceived from Mr. Leonard Sutton to spend 
hree or four hours visiting the trial grounds 
ear the London Road before inspecting the 
offices in the centre of the town. Mr. E. R. 
Janes, the manager of Messrs. Sutton and 
ons’ trial grounds, acted as my guide most 
f the morning, and the business-like manner 
in which the trial grounds are run ‘reflects 
_ very great credit upon him and his staff. 
One point which impressed me very deeply 
“was that the flower trials appear to be grown 
_in very poor soil. 
_ The greenhouses at the time of my visit 
were filled with Begonias which had been 
sown at the end of January and which 
started flowering in the month-of August. 
Sutton and Sons reckon to flower their plants 
with good treatment in five months from the 
time of sowing. I was especially struck with 
the vivid crimson and salmon-pink shades. 
“Several houses were full of very healthy- 
looking Cyclamen plants which, judging by 
“the buds already in evidence, will provide a 
‘blaze of colour a little later on. It is not 
generally known amongst amateur growers 
at any rate that plants such as Pelargoniums, 
-Fuchsias, and Dahlias can easily be flowered 
‘from seed sown the same year. A very 
interesting trial was in force at the time of 
“my visit of both Fuchsias and Pelargoniums 
_which had been sown in April, while out of 
doors a large area of ground was covered 
with Dahlias which had been sown in March 
and then’ set out-in the open ground during 
“the month of May. Under glass this year 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons have been conduct- 
sing 2,500 separate trials of flowering plants, 
“including annuals, half-hardy annuals, and 
“greenhouse plants. There are in addition out 
of doors over 2,000 separate trials of flower- 
ing plants. Just outside the greenhouses 
there were rows of boxes filled with sturdy 
‘Kittle Antirrhinum plants raised in mid-July. 


. 


“These plants were about to be potted into 
“small pots from which they would be :trans- 
ferred to the open ground during the spring 
for the production of seed during 1925. In 
order to ensure purity of stock each variety 
has to be carefully isolated so as to prevent any 
inter-crossing. Two Antirrhinums of which 
«I made a special note were Victory, which 
“had flowers of a rich shade of buff-pink, and 
Rosy Queen, a delightful pink variety with 
‘lip of a paler shade. In the frames I saw 
“Over 20,000 young Primula plants, and in 
another corner there were over 2,000 Chrys- 
_anthemums in’ g-inch pots which had been 
‘sown in February last, and which, com- 
“mencing to flower now, will remain in bloom 
up till Christmas. In one of the Cucumber- 
houses I saw plants which were then bearing 
‘their third heavy crop, although they had 
“only been raised in August last. I was told 
‘that the plants commenced to bear fruit within 
‘a month from the time of sowing. Another 
“very interesting hint which I received was 

hat Vegetable Marrows, if sown in the open 
‘round about the first or second week in May 
©n poor soil, to which no manure has been 
added, will provide plants which will bear 

eavy crops of fruit although they will not 
‘develop a vast amount of foliage. 

The offices and warehouses cover. nearly 
6 acres of ground, and between 300 and 400 
persons are employed. Great care is taken 
4 ensuring that the different stocks of seeds 
cannot by any mishap become mixed with 
one another, and special drying rooms are 
Frovided for all seed which is to be sent to 

the tropics, and which, after drying, is 
cked in specially constructed air-tight tins. 

Altogether my visit to Messrs Sutton and 

ons was most enjoyable, and I left the firm 

ith a still higher opinion of the manner in 


‘Council 
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which their business is conducted and with 
an increased conviction ‘that the reputation 
which Sutton and Sons have built up all over 
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the world has only been gained by the per- 
sonal attention which the partners give to 
every branch of their business. 

ENTHUSIAST. 


Horticultural Societies’ News 


Royal Horticultural Society 
The R.H.S. Medals 


OME misunderstanding seems to exist 

among exhibitors at Vincent Square as 

to the various medals that are awarded 
by the Royal Horticultural Society. The 
misunderstanding may arise from the fact 
that about two ‘years ago the Council care- 
fully considered the whole question of the 
medals and decided to allot them each to a 
particular purpose and not to award the vari- 
ous degrees of all the different medals 
indiscriminately. 


Three years ago it was possible for the 
various committees to recommend the award 
of one or other of no less than 1o different 
medals to any exhibit in the hall. At the 
top came the gold medal and then nine 
others in the following order :—Silver- 
gilt Flora, silver-gilt Grenfell, silver-gilt 
Banksian, silver Flora, silver Grenfell, silver 
Banksian, bronze Flora, bronze Grenfell, and 
bronze Bankkxsian. 


This multiplicity of medals had two re- 


sults. The first was that members of the 
public were entirely mystified and had little 
or no conception as to the relative value of 
any of them, and, secondly, the committees 
got into the way of ignoring the existence of 
bronze medals altogether. The Council de- 
cided that for floral exhibits in the hall at 
Vincent Square at the ordinary fortnightly 
shows it was sufficient to have four degrees, 
and these were to be the gold medal and the 
Banksian, either silver-gilt, silver, or bronze. 
The Flora medal was reserved for Chelsea 
and Holland Park, where exhibits are 
usually on a more important scale than at 
Vincent Square. The Grenfell “medal was 
kept for exhibits of botanical drawings and 
paintings. In the same way the Hogg and 
Knightian medals, which had been awarded 
to fruit or vegetables, were separated, and 
for exhibits of fruits at Vincent Square there 
are now four degrees, the gold medal and the 
Hogg medal in siiver-gilt, silver, or bronze, 
and for vegetables the gold medal and the 
Knightian medal in the same way. 


Obviously, in the period of transition from 
the old system to the new some exhibitors 
may have felt that their award was_ in- 
adequate or, rather, less than they expected ; 
but, after all, the value of an award is not 
the intrinsic value of ithe medal, but the dis- 
tinction in the eye of the public which comes 
by the awarding of the medal to its recipient. 


Any visitor to Vincent Square will now 
see that an exhibit may receive either a 
bronze, silver, silver-gilt, or gold medal, and 
will know at once the walue that is attached 
to it by the committees and Council. 


The Flora medal was reserved by the 
for award at Chelsea or Holland 
Park for the following. reasons :—Exhibits 
at Chelsea are much more numerous and 
very much more in importance than those at 
Vincent ‘Square, and, consequently, if the 
same medals were awarded to exhibits in 
order of merit it would obviously often nap- 
pen that an exhibitor would receive a medal 
at Chelsea for a more important group than 
one for which he would obtain the same 
medal at Vincent Square, and would, not 


unnaturally, feel himself aggrieved. 


W.iR. Dykgs, 
: Secretary, R,H.S. 


Hull and East Riding Chrysan- 
themum Society ~ 


HE annual exhibition of Chrysanthe- 
mums, etc., revived last year, was held 
in ithe City Hall and adjoining Art 
Gallery, Hull, on November 19th and 2oth 
last, and was a brilliant success. The ex- 
hibition was opened by the Lord Mayor of 
Hull, with Sheriffs and members of the Cor- 
poration supporting him. The band of H.M. 
tst and 2nd Life Guards submitted musical 
selections. The Hull Society is one of the 
leading north - country Chrysanthemum 
societies and this year worthily maintained 
its high position by presenting a display 
second to none. The City Hall was pleas- 
ingly arranged with groups of Chrysanthe- 
mums, etc., in which in more than one in- 
stance originality in design and beauty could 
be claimed. Mr. H. B- Witby, the Hull 
Parks’ superintendent, is to be congratulated 
on the excellence of his efforts in this direc- 
tion. The mirror class at this show is a 
beautiful feature. The base of each of the 
pillars of the City Hall was arranged with a 
mirror charmingly decorated with Chrysan- 
themums and other flowers and foliage, and 
they were all much admired. The Presi- 
dent’s (the Rt. Hon. T. R. Ferens) gardener, 
Mr. A. C. Storey, was a good first. He used 
a white single Chrysanthemum on either side 
of the mirror, and at the base and on the 
shelves Calanthes, Begonias, and dainty 
foliage plants made a memorable display. 
There were six exhibitors in this class. The 
chief class for cut blooms was one for 24 
Japanese in not less than 18 varieties, and 
there were four competitors. The blooms 
were set up on boards of a size insisted on by 
this original society. Boards for 12 blooms 
were 4 feet by 3 feet, so that each big bloom 
had a space 1 foot superficial in which 
adequately to display itself. It was a great 
success and every bloom could be seen to 
great advantage. Mr. W. J. Earl, gardener 
to Mrs. Arthur Wilson, Tranby Croft, Hull, 
led the van with phenomenal b!ooms of the 
better Japanese sections. Notable examples 
were Mrs. Algernon Davis, Majestic, Mrs. 
R. C. Pulling, Princess Mary, Shirley 
Golden, Golden- Champion, Louisa Pockett, 
W. Rigby, Mrs. Gilbert Drabble, Prince 
Albert, General Petain, Edith Cavell, Mrs. 
John Balmer, and Mrs. G. C. Kelly. In the 
vase classes for three blooms white Japanese 
superb blooms of Queen Mary were shown. 
For a similar class of three blooms yellow 
Japanese grand blooms of Princess Mary 
were those shown, while in another class for 
three blooms pink Japanese, handsome 
flowers of Mrs. B. Carpenter were much ad- 
mired. Single Chrysanthemums were 
grandly shown by Mr. M. Slather, of Cot- 
tingham. His table of singles was set up 
most attractively. Such sorts as Absolute, 
Floria, Sandown Radiance, Edith Diamond, 
Mona, Robert Collins, Reginald Godfrey, 
Mrs. W. J. Godfrey,, Susan, A. B..Hudd, 
Mrs. W. E. Hutchinson, and others. The 
same exhibitor won first prize for a table dis- 
play of decorative Chrysanthemums. Some 
of the better sorts were Advance, Golden 
Glory, Framfield Orange, Nogoya, In 
Memoriam, Wellington Wack, Enid Elder, 
Mrs. Buckbee, Mr. G. Dove, Golden Marvel, 
Marne, Sunshine, and others. 
Local and amateur classes were well filled 
with excellent exhibits and the six table 
decorations were charming. Vegetables and 
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fruit of good quality were both exhibited on a 
large scale and great keenness was shown in 
the respective classes. The trade showed 
splendidly. Messrs. Keith Luxford and Co., 
Harlow, Essex, Chrysanthemums; J. White, 
Hull, E. P. Dixon and Sons, Ltd., Hull, each 
received gold medals; Messrs. D. White- 
house and Linsley and Daughters, silver-gilt 
medals; and Messrs. Millar Bros. and D. 
Toyne and Sons, Flull, silver medals. 

A grand display of Begonias and fruit 
shown by Mr. Earl, gardener to Mrs. Arthur 
Wilson, Tranby Croft, also won a gold medal. 

The GARDENING ILLUSTRATED bronze medal 
was won by Mr. H. Wilkinson, 12, Northolme 
Villas, Hessle, for the best exhibit in the 
amateur classes. This was a fine display of 
12 Japanese blooms in not less than six 
varieties. 


Newcastle & District Horticultural 
Mutual Improvement Society 


HIS Society held its Third Annual 

Chrysanthemum Show in the Church 

Institute, Hood Street, Newcastle, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 14th and 
15th. The opening ceremony was performed 
by the Lord Mayor of Newcastle (Councillor 
Walter Lee), President of the Society. He 
was supported by Professor Gilchrist, of the 
Agricultural Department, Armstrong  Col- 
lege, Newcastle, and others. In the absence 
of the Vice-President, Mr. Edward Brough, 
of Oakfield Towers, Gosforth, the chair was 
occupied by Mr. Fox (of Messrs. Finney and 
Co., seedsmen), who handed, on behalf of 
Mr. Brough, a silver cup for competition at 
this and the ensuing spring show. 

Mr. Cole, head gardener to Lord Barnard, 
Raby Castle, Darlington, was awarded the 
R.H.S. Certificate for a very fine collection 
of Pears and Apples and tray of Figs. 

The Lord Mayor spoke of the elevating 
and refining influente of flowers, “and ex- 
pressed his admiration of the splendid blooms 
staged. Professor Gilchrist, who followed, 
spoke of the introduction of the Chrysanthe- 
mum to English gardens, and dealt with its 
marvellous development. Mr. Mayhew re- 
ferred to the activities of the Society, stating 
that it had grown from. small beginnings to 
be one of the largest and most influential in 
Great Britain. On behalf of the Society Mr. 
R. E. Richardson, Chairman of the Society, 
moved a vote of thanks to the donors of the 
silver cup, the Pettinger gold medal, and 
others. He also referred to the exhibit of 
the Newcastle and District Beekeepers’ As- 
sociation, who had staged one of the largest 
selections of honey ever tabled in Newcastle. 
Mr. Herrod-Hempsell had acted as judge, 
and had also given two interesting lectures 
on apiculture, 


London Postal Service 
Horticultural Association 


A meeting of representatives of the various 
Horticultural Societies in the London Postal 
Districts was recently held at Mount 
Pleasant, at which it was decided to form the 
above-named Association. Mr. J. P. J. 
Kirby, Paddington D.O., was elected Secre- 
tary (pro tem.), and will be pleased to get 
into touch with all societies desirous of 
further information. A. meeting will be 
arranged at the end of this month for the 
consideration of the new ‘Association’s con- 
stitution and rules. The competition for the 
London Postal 'Service Inter-office Challenge 
Shield, which was inaugurated by the Mount 
Pleasant Society this vear, will in future be 
under the jurisdiction of the new body. The 
trophy, which was on view at the meeting, 
was won by the Paddington District Office 
Society. The rules governing the competi- 
tion were carefully revised, and the meeting, 
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at which the representatives of five societies 
were present, was characterised by much 
enthusiasm. It is hoped that at the next 
meeting all the London postal societies will 
be represented, and will, by their co-opera- 
tion, seek to make the Association a vary 
useful one. 


Norwich Chrysanthemum Show 


HIS fixture was ‘held in St. Andrew’s 

Hall on-Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, 

November 2oth, 21st, and 22nd. It was 
one of the best in the records of the Society, 
which goes back for nearly 100 years. The 
entries totalled 797. The exhibition Chrys- 
anthemums, both of the Japanese and single- 
flowered varieties, were staged in splendid 
condition. There were five entries in the 
class for 36 Japanese blooms, first place for 
these being secured by the Lowestoft Cor- 
poration (gardener, Mr. G. H. Smart), which 
also took premier position in the class for six 
vases, three blooms with long stems on each. 
The premier positions for the singles were 
taken by Brigadier-General Dale. In the 
circular group class of ‘Chrysanthemums and 
fine-foliaged plants in pots Miss McLintock, 
of Catton Grove, took first place with a 
beautifullv-arranged group. Mrs., Barker- 
Hahlo, of Langley Park, who was second, 
had, perhaps, better individual blooms, but 
the arrangement looked too heavy. Vases 
and baskets were responsible for some very 
artistic displays. 

There ‘was a goodly array of miscellaneous 
cut flowers, including some well-grown 
Carnations from Lord Ailwyn’s gardens. Of 
pot plants Primulas made the largest show, 
but for a blaze of colour the Salvias stood 
out pre-eminent, the best of these coming 
from Sir Edward \Mann. Begonias of the 
Lorraine and the hybrid winter-flowering 


kinds were excellently shown by Mrs. 
Herbert Smith, of Didlington Hall. 
Fruit was a very strong feature. The nine 


dishes of distinct dessert kinds from the Earl 
of Stradbroke’s garden, staged by Mr. T. 
Simpson, were ideal. For cooking Apples 
the ‘Rev. T. D. Chute, Moulton Rectory, had 
the best nine dishes; he also staged a dish of 
the new variety Monarch, The veteran Wm. 
Allan, Gunton Park Gardens, surpassed all 
comers in the classes for Pears and Grapes, 
and won the challenge cup for Grapes. Mr. 
S. High, gardener to J. A. Christie, Esq., 
M.P., had the best dish of Emile de Heyst 
Pears. 

The best collection of vegetables was 
staged by Mr. T. Bentley, gardener to Mrs. 
Barker-Hahlo. The classes’ for allotment 
holders’ produce were keenly contested, and 
some extra well-grown specimens staged. 
Messrs. Daniels Bros., Ltd., Norwich, had 
a fine display of Apples, and side by side with 
these were specimens of the fruit-trees they 
are now supplying. Sutton’s had a display 
of vegetables and a fine bank of Potatoes. 

Allwood Bros. and Mr. C. Engelman had 
Carnation displays; Keith Luxford and Co. 
had a fine show of Chrysanthemums; 
Clibrans made a speciality of winter-flower- 
ing Begonias; Messrs. A. Reeves and Co. 
had a good display of fruit and fruit-trees; 
and the East Norfolk Fruit Growers’ \As- 
sociation put up a fine collection of Apples 
grown by its members. AYTCH-PEA. 


Generous Horticultural Society 


Cox Green (Maidenhead) and _ District 
Horticultural Society has raised and handed 
over to local hospitals £228 1os., the balance 
on its year’s work. The ‘Society has, up to 
the present, given £1,109 to Red Cross and, 
other hospitals and other forms of sick 
nursing, " 
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Treatment of Peach-trees 
(REPLY TO ‘‘ PEACH.’’) 
[« a house has just been cleared of fruit, — 












































the first thing demanding attention is free-_ 
ing the trees of all the old bearing and — 
useless wood. The wood named in the first 
case having fulfilled its purpose, t.e., in fur-— 
nishing the crop, is of no further use, and it 
may, therefore, be cut back to where the 
current year’s wood starts, which is at or 
near to the base. The effect of such a pro-_ 
ceeding is soon seen by the buds on the wood © 
retained, or such as will be called upon to~ 
furnish next vear’s crop, swelling and be-— 
coming quite plump, and as a result of its — 
receiving a greater share of sunlight and air 
than it hitherto had, the wood will gradually ; 
assume a dark mahogany colour, and become — 
thoroughly ripened by the time the foliage” 
has performed its proper functions. Respect-— 
ing the current year’s growth, this, too, 
should be examined, and no hesitation shown 
in cutting out any shoots that are weak and _ 
badly placed, or in thinning them out where © 
too many have been tied in. ? 
On the completion of this partial pruning® 
make the trees neat and tidy by tving down — 
all growths needing it to the trellis, after 
which the destruction of red-spider, if pre-— 
sent, will demand attention, as the foliage 
must at all costs be cleared of this, otherwise — 
it will fall prematurely, to the great detriment | 
of the trees. An insecticide used at the — 
strength recommended for subduing this — 
insect may be used .if preferred, otherwise 
soft-soapy water, with a fair quantity of 
flowers of sulphur mixed with it, proves a’ 
splendid iantidote for this pest. When ~ 
syringed on to a tree infested with spider the — 
sulphur in the wash adheres*to both the — 
under and upper surfaces of the leaves, and 
it is speedily killed off. If thoroughly done, © 
there is no occasion to repeat the dose, after © 
which a morning and afternoon syringing of © 
cold water will keep the leaves clean until | 
they show signs of being mature, when it 
had better cease. é 
The wood and foliage having been attended — 
to, the border should next be tested and_a 
thorough soaking of water given, should it | 
be dry. If the trees are fully established, or 
are aged, diluted liquid+manure may be given 
in lieu of plain water. In any case the 
borders must not be allowed to want for 
water, as many have a mistaken notion that 
a semi-drv border favours the ripening of the 
wood. Such is not the case“ In reality it 
induces the trees to cast their fruit-buds prior 
to their being started into growth the follow- 
ing season, and such a state of affairs should, 
therefore, be guarded against. Finally, open 
all doors and ventilators to their fullest extent. 


Ci2P; 


Silver-Ieaf disease 


This is the time of year when all who have 
Plum and Apple-trees under their care should 
be on their guard against the ravages of the 
fungus known as silver-leaf disease. In these 
damp autumn days the fungus awakens to 
vigorous life, and wherever its fruiting bodies 
are permitted to exist that spot will be a 
centre of the distribution of millions of deadly 
spores. As the fungus grows on dead wood 
only the remedy is an obvious one. All dead 
and dying branches and trunks of Plum and 
Apple-trees should be collected and burnt. To 
permit them to remain is to threaten the life 
of other healthy trees of your own and your 
neighbours. Although the law requires 
everybody to remove and burn such dead and 
useless wood before July 15th in each year, 
the fact is not universally known to people 
who possess private gardens, 


+ 
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room, excessive use of farmyard manure, 
heavy dressings of sulphate of ammonia, or 
more especially nitrate of soda. You may be 
able to sift out from the above the cireum- 
stances which fit. In (a) and(b),of course, you 


Answers to Correspondents 
‘PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Treatment of Palm 





burned and the whole plant should be 
thoroughly sponged two or three times at 


aw. 


larger pot then the best time to repot is the 


intervals. of 10 days with a good nicotine 


—cannot help matters except seeing that your 


hd 
‘ (Cacti).—In all probability your Palm wash. land is well drained. If your trouble is due 
_ wants repotting, though Palms do well in FRUIT to anything mentioned in (c) you can put 
small pots if they are given weak artificial matters right. We know of one big grower 
_ manure now and again. If it does want a Apples failing who was always troubled with Great Scot 


- month of March. This is done by turning 
the plant out of its pot, removing as much of 
_ the old soil as possible. Any decayed roots 
_ (if any) should be cut away and the plant 
then repotted in a mixture of three parts 
- loam to one part of leaf-mould and a 
sprinkling of silver sand. After having been 
potted the plant should be stood in a warm 
structure, and if it can be given a little 
bottom-heat all the better. It must be shaded 
_ from bright sunshine and syringed occasion- 
_ ally, while*care must, be taken not to over- 
_ water. “Wt the same time the soil should not 
_ be allowed to get dry, as drought at the roots 
is particularly harmful to Palms in general. 


_ Transplanting Crinum Powelli 

(S. W. Harris).—There is no reason what- 
ever why you should not transplant your 
Crinums at once, and if the clumps are large 
and contain several bulbs you may with 
safety divide thenr and thereby increase their 
numbers. Take care to plant them at the 
same depth as they were before, cut back the 
- leaves to within 6 inches of their base, and 
place a mound of coal-ashes over their crowns 
until the first week in April, when this pro- 
tection may be safely removed. 


Growing Cacti 
(Cacti).—Succulent plants, as a rule, do not 
require much pot room. They bloom much 
_ better when root bound. In repotting they 
~-should only have a small shift and the soil 
- should consist of loam, sa little leaf-soil, and 
one-fourth of sand, with small pieces of 
pounded brick or some mortar rubble. This 
_ keeps the soil open and with ordinary care in 
watering there is no danger of its becoming 
sour. The cultural details are very.simple, 
consisting in full exposure to the sun with 
abundance of air, watering only when dry 
and giving very little water in winter. 


Chrysanthemums damping 

(L. H. Barley, Yorks)—The damping of 
Chrysanthemum blooms is attributed to 
_ various causes, but we think that the main 
_ cause lies at the roots. We have repeatedly 

proved that those plants on which the flowers 
_ damp are not jn a healthy state at the roots. 
It may not always be that defective root 
action is caused by, excess of stimulants 
applied to the roots, but in the majority of 
cases it is so.. There is such a tendency 
_ nowadays to get big flowers that the plants 
_ are gorged with artificial stimulants to make 
them as gross and thick as possible. The 
- roots are thus asked to receive more than 
they can properly assimilate, the result being 
not only damped flowers but deformed ones 
also. If it were possible to mature the wood, 
thoroughly no harm would follow heavy 
feeding. It is the want of maturity that 
_ causes the damping. If the temperature of 
_ the house is allowed to fall too low during the 
_ night this renders the surface of the petals 
_ cold on which the moisture condenses. When 
in this state if the sun is allowed to shine 
_ on the petals before the air of the house has 
been made buoyant by the application of 
_ artificial heat damping is sure to follow. 
h: 


: TREES AND SHRUBS 


- Growths on Datura 


PS (Lady Clonbrock).—The outgrowths on the 
_ Datura are due to a species of mite: All such 
_ malformed growths should be removed and 
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I have a dozen fruit trees in my carden— 
nine Apples, two Pears, one Plum. I have 
had good results from Apples with the excep- 
tion of a standard planted seven years. It 
never has had ian Apple yet and no bloom. It 
does not make a lot of wood, is very slow 
growing. The leaves always remain on 
very late; in fact they are on now. The two 
Pears have had plenty of blossom and a few 
very small fruits, hard as wood. Can you 
give me reason of the failure of the above 
and oblige ?: A, J. TREHERNE. 


[You would have helped us considerably 
“had you given the name of the Apple you 
have in standard form, as some varieties are 
a long time before they come into bearing. 
Others again are not adapted for growing in 
this way and yield best results either as 
bushes or pyramids. If your tree is healthy 
and free from canker we think it will in due 
course bear fruit, i.e., after the wood in the 
tree has become more matured. You would, 
of course, afford the roots a good dressing of 
manure, which would have the effect of 
accelerating growth and would also tend to 
further postpone fruiting of the tree. So it 
would be best left alone until the tree does 
bear fruit, when manure may be afforded to 
assist the tree to perfect the crop. \ It would 
then be best applied as a mulch during the 
summer. 

With regard to the Pears we think from 
the tenour of your note that the roots of the 
trees have got down into the cold subsoil. 
We therefore recommend lifting the trees and 
replanting them after doing what you can to 
ameliorate its condition in the way of adding 
some lime rubbish, burnt soil, such as may 
result from the burning of garden refuse, and 
some loam of a fibrous nature, ‘all of which 
would lighten and render warmer and more 
suitable the staple for Pear culture. The 
sooner this recommendation can be carried 
into effect the better. ] 


Pear Beurre Sterckman 

(W. W., Berks).—This is a_ first-rate 
dessert Pear, in season during January and 
Iebruary. It is a free cropper, succeeds well 
on the Quince, and forms a handsome pyra- 
mid. It used to do well in the old, R.H.S. 
gardens at Chiswick. We fail to trace the 
Rose you inquire about. 


VEGETABLES 


Potatoes hollow in the centre 

(W. F.).—(1) Some varieties of Potatoes, of 
which Great Scot is one, are very liable to 
produce tubers which are hollow in_ the 
centre. There is no organism present in 
your specimens which is causing the hollow 
centres. Your trouble is probably due to a 
natural cause, There are several sets of 
conditions which will produce hollow tubers. 
(a) A very wet season will cause certain 
varieties of Potatoes to be hollow, and this 
will be worse if the soil is not well drained. 
(b) During the growing season a long dry 
spell followed by a wet spell sometimes has 
the effect of producing hollow tubers, but this 
more often causes deep cracks to form in the 
surface of the tubers. (c) The most common 
cause of hollow Potatoes is the grower being 
“too kind to his crop. Anything which helps 
to produce over luxuriance in the Potato 
plant is liable to cause some of the tubers to 
be hollow. Amongst others the following 
will do this: Giving the Potato too much 


having a lot of hollow tubers, and he decided 
to plant closer together. Generally he planted 
his rows 30 inches apart and the “ sets ”’ 
14 inches apart in the row. After the hollow 
tuber trouble he kept the same distance be- 
tween the rows but reduced the distance be- 
tween the sets to 12 inches. The next season 
he got a crop free of the trouble. This may, 
of course, have been due to a better season for 
growth, but he thought it was due to plant- 
ing closer. 


Potatoes diseased 

(W. F.).—The Potatoes in Lot 2 are badly 
affected with ‘‘late blight’’ (Phytophthora in- 
festans). . This is, of course, the common 
Potato disease, and although Great Scot is 
immune to wart disease it is not immune to 
“ blight.” When the disease attacks the 
tubers fairly early in the season they are 
sometimes in an advanced state of decay when 
lifted, and hence are easily picked out from 
the clean tubers. When the disease attacks 
later in the season the tubers are extremely 
difficult to detect when lifted, and they go 
worse latef in store. All Potato growers 
should go through their store of Potatoes 
about a month after lifting and pick out all 
diseased tubers. They are much easier to 
detect then. If these diseased tubers are left 
among clean tubers they eventually reach a 
wet-rot stage, which spreads to clean tubers 
on either side in the store. You can do 
nothing now to stop the disease other than 
picking out the diseased tubers and burning. 
Do not plant any diseased tubers next season. 


Making an Asparagus bed 

(R. D. F.).—The old plants to which you 
refer are of no use for making a fresh bed. 
The best thing you can do is to lift them and 
stand them underneath the stage of a green- 
house or in a cellar. In this way you may get 
a few heads for the table. To make a fresh 
plantation you must have a space large 
enough for your bed trenched 2 feet deep. 
Open a trench 2 feet wide at one end, throw 
out the top 12 inches, and wheel to the other 
end; then break up the bottom 12 inches deep 
with a fork, add to it a heavy dressing of 
half-rotted manure and some bone-dust, and 
fork in the next top spit from a 2-feet trench, 
serving that trench the same. When all is 
done top-dress with short manure and bone- 
dust, fork that in and leave the whole to 
settle. Plant the Asparagus roots, which can 
be had from any nurseryman, and two years 
old, in broad furrows 18 inches apart in the 
rows and 24 inches apart in the lines, cover 
up and leave. The middle of April is the best 
time for planting. Let the furrows be 
3 inches deep. During the summer, after 
good growth has been made, give a thin 
dressing of salt or nitrate of soda and well 
hoe it in. No heads should be cut for at 
least two years to enable the plants to become 


strong. : 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Spikes, sprays, and stems 

(A. S.).—These mean precisely the same 
thing—an inflorescence which may comprise 
one or many individual blossoms. The three 
several terms specified in your letter are used 
indiscriminately in flower-show schedules, but 
the last-named may, perhaps, be regarded as 
the simplest and therefore the least likely to 
misinterpretation. Stem is not, however, 
absolutely explicit. In many plants if the 
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stem is cut low enough down it may carry 
two or numerous inflorescences, whereas the 
intention, and the correct meaning, is a 
single inflorescence, the spike of a Hyacinth, 
“the truss of a perennial Phlox, or the one 
bloom of a Daffodil to wit. While in these 
instances the stem would be the main flower- 
stem of the plant, in others—Michaelmas 
Daisies, for example—the stem would be a 
side or lateral growth for exhibition. 


Fairy rings on lawn 
(Toadstools).—The fairy rings on your 
lawn are caused by a fungus, probably 
Marasmus oreades. This fungus will not 
grow two years running on the same ground, 
so that each year it grows into the fresh soil 
and consequently the rings increase in size. 
We should advise you to lift the turf where 
the rings are, and also that just outside the 
rings for at least the width of the ring, and 
replace with fresh turf. Sweep up the Toad- 
stools as soon as they appear in the rings. 


-NAMES OF PLANTS 


A. H, Ford.—The name of your shrub is 
Coriaria terminalis, the fruits of which have 
a great attraction for birds. It may be 
raised from seeds, and would bloom in three 
years from the time of sowing. Suckers 
which spring fromsthe base, however, provide 
the best material for increasing this shrub. 
It is also very reasonable in price as listed in 
the catalogues of nurserymen who specialise 
in trees and shrubs. 

B. K. S.—1, Alnus cordifolia; 2, 
Laurel; 3, Phillyrea buxifolia; 4, 
japonica. 

Ek. B. Banstead.—We 
complete specimens. 

W. T. Dodson.—1, Please send in bloom; 
2, Vinca minor argentea variegata; 3, Chrys- 
anthemum maximum. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


Fk. B.—Apple: 1, Red or Winter 
thor ngen. Pear: 2, Gilogil. 
T. C. French.—Pear Catilla 


Portugal 
Skimmia 


must have more 


Haw- 


The new rock garden at Eastbourne 
in November 


At the extreme end of the long Marine 
Parade at Eastbourne, under the shadow of 
Beechy Head, a little rock garden may be 
found nestling amongst the great chalk cliffs. 
It is charmingly laid out and planted and 
was opened to the public some four months 
ago. Beyond a wide expanse of level, well- 
kept lawn, shut in by steeply-rising ground, 
there is a picturesque yet unobtrusive garden 
house sheltered from all harsh winds. From 
it a path descends to another lawn and little 
varden below, where there is a tea chalét in 
the Italian style. Here, during a week in 
which 16 degs. of frost were registered in the 
London district, broad masses of brilliant 
cerise Mesembryanthemum were blooming 


happily, and some of the yellow-flowered 
ones also. Not far distant shrubby Veronicas, 
with their rich violet blossoms, .and Cam- 


panulas of lighter shade added their colour 
notes to the picture. Between the rocks 
healthy clumps of Aubrietia and Rock Roses 
told of glories to come. So cunningly is the 
little garden concealed that visitors might 
pass within a few yards of it and yet not be 
aware of its existence. From the front of 
the sunny yet sheltered chalét one may look 
across the lawn and flower-girt rocks to the 
beach a few yards away and the great head- 
lands stretching one beyond the other into 
the clear blue water. Here visitors may for- 
get that it is November, and that they are 
still on a little Island in the North Sea: Some 
purple Flag Irises appeared to have done so, 
for two of them were flowering. 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRA TED 


A Memorable Occasien 


The Prince of Wales's appeal on behalf of 
the Gardeners Royal Benevolent Institution 

HE Prince of Wales presided at the 

seventy-ninth Anniversary Festival 

Dinner at the Guildhall, City, E.C., on 
November 25th. In an excellent speech, 
which ‘was clearly heard throughout the 
Guildhall, the Prince made a stirring appeal 
on behalf of this deserving institution, of 
which he is President. In the course-of his 
appeal the Prince said :— 

To maintain the present work of this in- 
stitution 45» 000 a year is necessary and only 
an annual income of about £51,000 is as- 
sured; so it has been necessary to hold these 
festival dinners to try and get money enough 
to make up for this deficiency. Besides 
carrying on their ordinary work the com- 
mittee are very anxious just now to be in a 
position to meet some of the pressing claims 
now ‘before them—as many as 50 very urgent 
cases in need of immediate help. 

A generous friend of this institution has 
made a very sporting offer. He will give 
£1,000 if £9, ooo is raised at this dinner to- 


night. ‘But he goes further to say that he 
will give 2,000 if £518,000- is_ raised. 
(Cheers.) I hope, anyway, that the first 


figure may be reached, so that the 41,000 
would not be lost. 

The institution has suffered this year a 
great loss in the death of its Treasurer, Sir 
Tlarry Veitch, who held office 45 years, and 
we shall never forget his interest and his prac- 
tical help and the wonderful way in which 
he used to appeal to people for money. His 
very last thoughts were of this institution, 
because he promised 41,000 to this year’s 
festival dinner fund. He will be very sadly 
missed, and may it be our good fortune that 
someone will come forward. to follow, in 
some measure, the splendid exemle he has 
set us. 

I hope I have said enough about this in- 
stitution to prove to you, if proof is needed, 
that this charity is most certainly worthy of 
your support. (Cheers.) Horticulture in 
general has a very strong hold, I think, on 
all of us. I ask you to-night to help those 
whose work consists in supplying a very large 
proportion of our food needs, in beautifying 
our countryside, and in making in this 
England of ours pleasant gardens (cheers), 
where some of us more fortunate ones can 
refresh our minds and bodies amidst flowers, 
in the production and care of which English 
gardeners have no rival. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Leonard G. Sutton, chairman of the 
committee, responded. He said there were 
250 pensioners to-day, and 50 more were wait- 
ing to be put on the list. If they could that 
night increase the total to 300 the festival 
would be a “ record.”’ He appealed to ali 
lovers, of flowers to help the institution. It 
did not confine its good work to gardeners. 
Everyone who supplied Covent Garden Mar- 
ket and served in the work of distribution 
from the market was eligible for benefit. 

The toast of ‘‘ The Visitors ’’ was proposed 
by Sir John Smith Young (Renter Warden of 
the Worshipful Company of Gardeners) and 
Sir Woodman Burbidge replied. 

Lord Lambourne proposed ‘‘ Our Presi- 
dent,” and the Prince of Wales briefly re- 
sponded. The total amount raised at the 
dinner was first announced as £8,200; a 
further appeal from the Prince of Wales pro- 
duced additional gifts which carried the sum 
towards £9,000, and before the gathering 
separated it was stated that the “ genero’ 
friend,”? who desired to remain hat te 


had agreed to make up the total to £10,000. * 


Readers interested in the good work of this 
institution should communicate with the 
Secretary, Mr. George J. Ingram, 92, Vic- 
toria Street, S.W. 


LONICERA NITIDA 





Kalmia 


Rhododendrons 


2s. each, 22s. dozen, £8 15s, per 100 


DOBBIE & CO., 


New Tea & H.T. Rose Trees 


12/- per doz.; 6/9 per #.doz. Carriage paid. 
Violet Harrison « White 2? 
mere sere ¢. Pink ’ 


This splendid set of Roses English grown and budded on 


Handley Road, Aylestone Park, Leicester 


&*HEDGING PLANTS 





45, Uxbridge Rd., Hanwell, W.7 
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The Hedge Beautiful 


See descriptive article in this issue. 


GRAND PLANTS 


2 to 24 feet. 


Carriage extra. 


LTD. 
Royal Nurserymen, EDINBURGH 























.. Deep crimson 
. Deep yellow 


Audre 
Betty. Fulton . 
Salmon 


Betty Upchurch 


Capt. K. Stewart .. Deep scarlet ‘ 

Clara Curtis .. -. Golden yellow ~ 
adem .. ze .. Crimson and copper x 

Trene Thompson .. Gold and bronze. 

Mabel Turner.. . Deep rose 

Mabel Morse .. .. Clear yellow 

Maud Cumming... Peach. 


seedling Brier. 


EA RRIS On 
Rose GROWER, 


DD. 


COTONEASTER SIMONSII 
LONICERA NITIDA 
ENGLISH YEWS, 1—5 it. 
BOX, LAURELS 
BERBERIS in variety 


WM. BIGNELL & SON” 


North Road, Highgate, N.6 


latifolia 
The Most Beautiful 


HARDY FLOWERING SHRUB 


Thousands of splendidly budded 
SURREY § grown plants. 


Also 





and 


Azaleas 


Price per dozen, hundred, or singly, 
on application to— 


T. Lewis, 
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fFeepeld Annual Subsoription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 








Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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Camellias or Gardenias, 


50 blooms expanded at once. 
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Chetranthus, anew... 751 


Books: 
Adventures in My 
Garden and Rock 


Garden ... «. 753 Christmas, the pyro- 
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The Promise of White 


great winter festival has largely been in- 
strumental in promoting an increase in 
kinds of plants suitable for the production of 
winter flowers, and in some establishments 
the chief energies of the winter seem devoted 
to the production of a huge lot of bloom 
for decoration at that season. One of the 
easiest, because hardiest, of plants to produce 
white is the Chrysanthemum, of which 
there is now a good choice of white-flowered 
varieties. Chrysanthemum blooms are in 
great demand for church decoration, as they 
.can be produced far more cheaply than 
which latter are 
the choicest of white flowers, but owing to 
the expense incidental to their production in 
mid-winter are necessarily costly. White 
Cyclamen blooms may be-had in great abund- 
ance, large plants of these having from 30 to 
The Cyclamen 
is grown for the London market literally by 
hundreds of thousands, and now that its cul- 
ture is better understood few plants are per- 
haps more easily grown. One of the best of 
white flowers for bouquets is the double white 
Chinese Primrose. _ In some gardens this 
is grown very largely for the supply of cut 
flowers alone. The Tuberose is a delightful 
winter flower, delicately perfumed, and the 
individual blooms are fixed on wires in the 
making of bouquets. 
Then there is the beauti- 
ful Eucharis amazonica, 
the flowers of which 
are large cup-shaped, 
“and of the purest white. 
Under careful culture 
this can be induced to 
-bloom almost at any 
season. Then there are 
white Roses and Christ- 
mas Roses, white Nar- 
-cissi, Roman Hyacinths, 
‘and Tulips—in fact, 
plants that will pro- 
duce white flowers at 
Christmas are plentiful 


Y | ‘HE inevitable demand for flowers at our 


enough. 
* Arum Lilies are 
always appreciated at 


Christmas and no one 
is likely to have too 
‘many of them. Pre- 
“suming that the plants 
were potted up, say, 
last August or Septem- 
ber the temperature of 
the house in wh’ch they 
“are grown should from 


, Dean 


an on 


i 


Flowers 


now onwards be raised to about 7o degs. 
Fahr. at night and from 5 degs. to 10 degs. 
more by day. This temperature may to some 
gardeners seem rather high, but experience 
teaches that a high temperature is necessary 
to accelerate growth and development of the 
spathes in the case of the Arum Lily. 


It is not often that we draw attention to 
market prices, but in the preparation of these 
notes we had the curiosity to inquire the 
prices of white flowers in Covent~ Garden 
Market, and the current prices, for white 
flowers only, given at the end of these notes 
may be of interest to readers. 


The prices given are for the best quality 
flowers, and they indicate the demand for 
white flowers even at a season like this, 
when, as all readers know,-there is a glut of 
flowers on the market. Chrysanthemums in 
every shape and size are seen in quantity at 
this season. Happy is the man who can 
withhold his supply of flowers for another 
three weeks. The prices ruling at the pre- 
sent time are very much lower than they 
were two years ago at this season. In 
private gardens it is the aim of every gar- 
dener to have a good supply of white flowers 
for Christmas Day, and happily there is 
promise of an abundance of bloom this Christ- 
mas. 





White Cyclamen blooms may be had in abundance at Christmas 


for Christmas 


Current prices in Covent Garden for cut 
flowers all white :-— 

Arums, 5s.-6s. doz. blooms, English; 4s.-5s. 
doz. blooms, Guernsey. 

Bouvardias, gs.-10s. per doz. bunches. 

Carnations, 2s. 6d.-4s. doz. blooms. 


Chrysanthemums, disbudded, 2s. 6d.-7s. 
doz. blooms. 

Chrysanthemums, sprays, 158.-21s. doz. 
bunches. 


Camellias, per box, 3s. 6d. to 4s. 


Gardenias, 3s.-4s. per box containing 12 to 
18 blooms. 
Gladioli, 1s.-2s. doz. spikes. 


Gypsophila, 5s.-6s. doz. bunches. 
Heather, white, 12s.-15s. per doz. bunches. 
Lilac, 2s.-3s. per doz. spikes. 
Lilium Harrissi, 6s.-8s. doz. blooms. 
Lilium speciosum album, 4s.-5s. per bunch. 
Lily of the Valley, English, 2s. 6d.-4s. per 
bunch. 
Rose Niphetos, 2s.-3s. per doz. blooms. 
Stephanotis, 2s.-3s. per bunch of 36 pips. 
Stock, white, 4s.-5s. per doz. bunches. 
Narcissus Pa per-white, 8s.-12s. per 48 pad. 


FLOWERING PLANTS. 


Chrysanthemums, 12s.-24s. per doz. in 48’s. 
Cyclamens, 24s. per doz. in 48’s. 
: 


Erica nivalis and_ E. gracilis, 24s.-30s. per 
doz. in 48’s; do. 158.-18s. per doz. in 60’s. 
Mistletoe is to be 


seen in plenty, although 

the quality so far is be- 

low the average. 
HERBERT COWLEY. 


Notes of the 
Week 


The Chamber of Hor- 
ticulture and plant 
pests 
A meeting of the 

Technical Committee 

was held on November 

19th at 18, Bedford 

Square, Mr. A. S. Galt 

(Leeds University) pre- 

siding. Others present 

were Dr. S. G. Paine 

(Imperial College — of 

Science), Dr. Kate Bar- 

ratt (Swanley Horticul- 
tural _ College), Dr. 
Goodwin (Wye _ Col- 
lege), Messrs. A. Roe- 
buck (Midland Agricul- 
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tural College), R. G. Hatton (East Malling 
Research Station), P. J. Fryer (McDougall 
and Yalding), R. Sandwith (Timothy and 
Sandwith), Mrs. E. Snell (Seymour Cobley, 
Ltd.), Mr. J. K. Ramsbotham (Gardeners’ 
Chronicle), Mr. E. C. Boughton (Federation 
of British Growers), Mr. W. R. Oldham 
(President, Chamber of Horticulture), 
Messrs. Milton Hutchins, R. Seymour 
Cobley, and T. Parker, hon. secretary. The 
Committee proceeded to consider the proposi- 
tions put forward at the previous meeting by 
Mr. A. Roebuck and Professor Maxwell 
Lefroy. Fotlowing an interesting discussion 
the resolutions were revised and passed as 
under :—(1) ‘‘ That a large increase in the 
number of questions relating to problems re- 
ferred to the Technical Committee as to plant 
pests and diseases is desirable. As a matter 
of co-operation the Committee shall then con- 
sult the appropriate centres thereon.” (2) 
‘* That circular letters be sent to the various 
horticultural institutions asking what special 
branches of research work are being under- 
taken.’’ The Chairman explained to. the 
meeting that it was proposed at future meet- 
ings to have a short ‘‘ paper ’’ read by one of 
the members, followed by discussion. This 
‘‘ paper”? should follow the business of the 
Committee, the Chairman stating that it was 
proposed to send special invitations to in- 
terested horticulturists to attend. The Chair- 
man invited Mr. J. K. Ramsbotham to submit 
a “‘ paper ”’ on *‘ The Control of Eelworm in 
Narcissus ”’ for the next meeting in January. 
Mr.. Ramsbotham agreed to do this, for 
which the Chairman extended the Com- 
mittee’s best thanks. 


Awards to new Roses at Washington 


Mr. Elisha Hicks, Rose grower, of Hurst, 
has added to his list of successes by securing 
two international awards in an American ex- 
hibition, exhibitors taking part from Eng- 
land, France, Germany, Holland, America, 
etc. The competition was of the most exact- 
ing nature, competitors being asked to send 
the Rose seedlings to the International Rose 
Test Gardens at Washington, U.S.A., two 
years ago, and they were then planted, with 
those sent by other exhibitors, by American 
officials. At stated periods the judges visited 
the gardens and inspected the Rose-trees, 
giving their decision only after two years of 
the most careful investigation of colouring, 
form, prolificacy, and a dozen other points. 
The results received from America show 


that Mr. Hicks has received the second prize, 


a bronze medal, and the third prize, a certifi- 
cate of merit. In addition a third specimen 
he submitted was placed high in the list. Mr. 
Hicks has since named the second prize Rose 
Lady Verey. With it he received a total of 
91.33 marks out of 100, being beaten for first 
place by a Frenchman by only two points. 
His third-prize winner (Mrs. Hornby-Lewis) 
received 86 marks and the third Rose 75 
points. 


Phygelius capensis coccinea 


This is a great improvement on the type’ 


and is here trained against a wall. It makes 
an effective climber. . Another interesting 
plant growing here is Artemisia arborescens. 
It was only planted in the spring of this year 
and is now over 6 feet high. It is of doubt- 
ful hardiness and may, I think, get cut down 
if we have a hard winter. LIB Ww. 
Somerset. 


The berries of the Mountain Ash 


This is one of the years in which the 
berries of the Mountain Ash (Pyrus Aucu- 
paria), or, as we call the tree in Scotland, the 
Rowan, are produced in the greatest abund- 
ance. Very handsome they are, especially 
when the setting sun lights up their vivid 
colouring. Apart, however, from their orna- 
mental appearance, Rowan berries make a 
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palatable jelly—one, too, which is relished on 
account of its characteristic and piquant 
flavour in the country districts of the North. 
As Rowan berries are, very probably, plenti- 
ful elsewhere, I venture to send a recipe for 
making the jeliy—one which, from experi- 
ence, can heartily recommend :—Pick over 
the ‘berries and select only those which are 
brightly coloured wand fully ripe. To each 
quart of berries allow one pint of water. 


iS * 
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Boil the berries for 20 minutes, crush with — 
a wooden spoon, and then strain through a 
coarse flannel bag. Press out every drop of 
the juice and’ to each pint add the juice of 
two Lemons and 1 Ib. of the best cane sugar. 
Boil the jelly, stirring if continuously until a 

few drops let fall on a cold plate congeal im- 
mediately. Then pour into heated jam-pots, 
cover while warm, and store in a cool cup- 
board. A ScotrisH GARDENER. 


Correspondence | | 


Contritutions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
nol responsible for, the views expressed by correspondenis. 


Home-grown Tobacco 
Although Tobacco growing is, in my 
opinion, not strictly a gardening subject, the 
recent notes upon jit in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED remind me that just about a year ago 





Milk and Honey, one of the double- 
flowered Daffodils raised by Mr. 
W. F. M. Copeland 


the Departmental. Committee on Tobacco 
Growing in England, set up by the Treasury, 
and with Sir Douglas Newton, M.P., as 
chairman, issued their report. It is shown in 
the report that the inquiries of the Committee 
proved without doubt good crops of Tobacco 
can be grown in this country, but it is also 
stated that although easily grown it is of low 
grade, and in any case ‘‘ at the present stage 
there is no question of attempting to treat 
the industry as if it stood on a commercial 
basis, the immediate problem being whether, 
and with what measure of help from the Ex- 
chequer, an improvement in the quality of 
home-grown Tobacco can be brought about 
which will bring the industry within the 
limits of commercial practicability.”? Their 
study of the problem convinced the Committee 
that the game is not worth the candle.~ In 
their own words: ‘‘ We cannot anticipate 
anything more than a low-grade Tobacco 
grown in Great Britain. There is no prospect 
of Tobacco being grown on a scale to com- 
pete successfully with foreign’ Tobacco ex- 


cept under preference. Competing overseas 
products have the advantage of more suitable 
climates and of cheaper labour.’’ This would 
seem to corroborate your footnote in the issue 
of November 29th on the quality of the 
Tobacco submitted for your opinion. 

H. H. WarDLE. 


- Seedling double Daffodils 


HERE is an interesting account in your 

issue of November 22nd signed J. 

Cornhill, in which the writer gives an_ 
account of some doubles raised by himself 
some years ago. He concludes: ‘ It is a pity 
that someone has not taken up seriously the 
raising of double Daffodils from seed, as 
there is a wide field open to the hybridiser.”’ 
But what has this gentleman, this horticul- 
tural Rip Van Winkle, been doing during the 


last decade, or thereabouts, that he has not — 


seen or heard of the fine series of doubles 
raised by Mr. W. F. M. Copeland, of Shirley, 
Southampton? These have been exhibited at 
the leading shows and freely commented 
upon in the gardening Press. I call to mind 
among them Volcano, Milk and Honey, and 
a number of others, notably Mary Copeland, 
a double of beautiful colouring and very — 
shapely form. I remember the little lady 

after whom it was named pointing it out to 
me with great and justifiable pride. I believe 
that Mr. Copeland is abroad at present, but I _ 
feel sure that on his return, if asked by the 
Editor, he would readily give an account of 


his double seedlings, and I believe it would _ 


prove of much interest to readers.. 
F, HERBERT CHAPMAN. 


Cydonia Wilsoni 
So far as I am aware there is no Cydonia 
which has such large fruits as C. Wilsoni. 
C. Maulei and C. Simoni both fruit here 
freely. The fruit of both of these is round 
about 13 inches across. I have just measured — 
some. They are more like little Apples. : 


Cuartes T. MuscGrave. 
Godalming. 


White-fly on Tomatoes 


I shall be glad if you will allow me a small 
space in answer to an article appearing in 
the November 15th issue ve ‘“ White-fly 
Pest.”” After 40 years of Tomato growing I~ 
had not been troubled with white-fly pest — 
until two years ago, when I at once tried 
Darlington’s auto-shreds, and by continually 
fumigating, say, every 10 days (which must 
be kept up) I extinguished the flies as they 
hatched, and the Tomatoes eventually be- 
came perfectly clear of this pest. The cure _ 
can be applied without harm to the Tomatoes 
or any other plants in the same house. I 
also strongly recommend this remedy to your 
readers who are troubled with leaf-mining — 
weevil as a certain cure. James SmiTH. 


The Ferneries, Barnetby, Lincs. 
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* Cercidiphyllum japonicum 


N view of the recent notes on this tree 

which have appeared in your columns you 

may think it worth while to reproduce the 
accompanying photograph. It represents a 
tree—then about 30 feet high—which I saw 
some years ago growing in the garden of Mr. 
Thayer at Lancaster, in Massachusetts. It 
shows how admirably the species succeeds in 
the New England climate, with its hot 
summer and long, severe winter. I have 
seen it equally fine in the suburbs of Berlin, 
where, I suppose, the climate is somewhat 


similar. Mr. Fenwick says that with him it 
is never injured by late spring frosts. I wish 
I could say the same of it at Kew. But I 


suppose Mr. Fenwick’s garden, judging by 
his address, is in upland country, whilst that 
of Sir Herbert Maxwell is situated in an 
enviable spot where the climate is so kind 
that he escapes nearly all the sorrows and dis- 
appointments of one whose lot is cast on a 
flat, low-lying site. 

With regard to the colour assumed by the 
foliage in autumn, there is no doubt it is 
sometimes yellow, sometimes various shades 
of red. In the first edition of my book I gave 
it as yellow, which is the colour I have seen 
it turn at Kew. Professor Sargent, in the 
‘Forest Flora of Japan,’’ p. 14, describing 
the tree as he saw it in a wild state, says: 
“In the autumn the leaves turn a bright 
clear yellow.”’ But in October, .1915, Sir 
Herbert Maxwell sent me some shoots whose 
leaves were, as he described them, of a 
‘ slowing carmine ’’—‘‘ one of the most bril- 
liant things I have.’’ Sir Herbert evidently 
believes that the type of colouring is an in- 
dividual characteristic and not due, to climatic 
conditions or to soil. 

Wilson found the Cercidiphyllum — in 
Western China from 70 feet to 130 feet high, 
with a trunk sometimes clear of branches for 
50 feet up and girthing 10 feet to 20 feet. In 
Japan also it makes an immense tree, often 
too feet high, but usually with a number of 
stems. Wilson distinguishes the Chinese tree 
as var. sinense. W. J. BEAN. 


I grew this for several years in a 
garden I had, where it was much exposed to 
spring frosts, but it never appeared to suffer. 
It was not at all a satisfactory tree in poor, 
dry soil, although it coloured well in autumn. 
It neversJooked happy in the dry soil, and I 
am of opinion that it likes a good deal of 
moisture at the roots if it is to grow with 
any freedom. S. ARNOTT. 





Barberries 


Mr. Beckett has done good service to 
amateurs in his paper on a choice of Bar- 
berries (page 738), for the number of species 
in cultivation has been so largely increased of 
late years that one should be grateful for 
guidance from so experienced a hand. No 
doubt Mr. Beckett had to exercise discreet 
restraint in enumerating the very best in! this 
genus, and it must have cost him a pang to 
exclude Berberis buxifolia, or, as it used to be 
called, B. dulcis more appropriately, for its 
needle-pointed leaves bear, but a faint re- 
semblance to those of Box, and its purple 
berries are very sweet, as blackbirds know so 
well. There are two forms of this shrub, 
lofty and dwarf, and two varieties of the lofty 
form. One of the latter we have had here in 
flower before the end of February, the other 
delaying its display till April. Of the latter, 
the largest specimen here is 80 feet in circum- 
ference and 18 feet high, and presents a fine 
sight when in full bloom, diffusing its 
fragrance to a considerable distance. 

Monreith. HERBERT MAXWELL. 


Chrysanthemums of other days 


I read with “interest the article by 
“Townsman” under the above heading on 
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Nov. 15th, for it brings back to memory my 
early days among Chrysanthemums. How 
well I remember most of the varieties he 
mentioned. I write of the time when the 
varieties Florence Davis, with the green 
centre, and Vivian More were first introduced. 
Perhaps it may interest ‘‘ Townsman ”’ to 
know that all the varieties he mentions have 
not gone out of existence, for I had a few 
cuttings of Val de Andorre given to me two 
seasons ago, and I shall grow a plant or two 
for old acquaintance sake, for I am pleased 
to see it still retains that deep red colour for 
which it was once noted. Then there was 
the old Meg. Merillies we used to grow for 
Christmas; another good variety was 
Avalanche, the purest of whites and a strong 
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allowed plenty of room and something over 
which it can climb. In this district by far 
the finest display made by Polygonum 
baldschuanicum is in the garden of Colonel 
R. F. Dudgeon, C.B., at Cargen, Dumfries, 
where there are many interesting and beauti- 
ful plants. Among these is this Knotweed 
rambling over a long pergola, and when in 
bloom presenting a delightful picture. I do 
not consider this a plant for a very poor, dry 
soil. The rainfall at Cargem is fairly heavy 
and this appears to suit the plant. In another 
garden I know a grand plant established for 
years covering some decrepit Apple-trees and 
giving these old trees quite a fine appearance 
when it is in bloom. The soil in this garden 
also is rather moist. S. ARNOTT. 





A handsome tree of Cercidiphyllum japonicum, about 30 feet high, 
at Lancaster, Mass. 


grower. Most of these varieties have come 

and gone, but I doubt if there was ever a 

better variety raised of its colour than the 

snow-white Avalanche, that once popular 

variety. E. W: BoxaLt. 
The Old House Gardens, Mickleham. 


Poly gonum baldschuanicum 


With reference to the note on the above by 
‘©W. McG.”’ (on page 698) I may remark 
that I have come across what are evidently 
two forms of this rampant climber. One is 
exceedingly free in growth and in flower 
while the other is much less floriferous, is not 
such a rampant plant, and is inferior in every 


way. The free-growing and free-blooming 
one is a splendid thing where it can be 


A new Cheiranthus 


Cheiranthus Pamela Purshousey a hybrid 
from C. alpinus and C, Allioni, is a very fine 
thing which has been on the market for 
several years and is yet comparatively un- 
known. It is quite easy to grow, not fas- 
tidious in any way, and seems to do quite 
satisfactorily in all districts and in all reason- 
able soils. The plant grows to some 15 inches 
in height, branches out well, and at the same 
time as the first Wallflowers will cover itself 
in blossom. ‘The flowers last with me until 
well on in June. If cut over after flowering 
the plants will again throw up flowers, and 
these will last from the end of July until the 
earliest frosts. The individual flowers are as 
large as those of the largest Wallflowers and 
aressweetly scented. CLYDESDALE. 
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BOOKS 


Gardens of South Africa* 


BOOK bearing the above title by 
A Dorothea Fairbridge has just been re- 
ceived. It is brightly written and packed 
full of information. The first chapter is de- 
voted to the gardens of the pioneers, be- 
ginning with the one laid out by Johan van 
Riebeeck 270 years ago. Francois Valentyn, 
a minister of the Dutch Reformed Church, 
who visited it about the end of the 17th cen- 
tury, wrote of it as one of the most beautiful 
things in Table Bay, and calls it ‘* the incom- 
parable garden of the East India Company.” 
The writer continues her description of Cape 
gardens and mentions some of the great 
Cape gardeners and botanists in her second 
chapter. The succeeding ones she devotes to 
‘‘'The Gardens of Eternal Summer ’’ (near 
Durban), and ‘The Gardens of Rainless 
Winters,”’ in the beautiful part of Johannes- 
burg. The planning of the South African 
garden is next dealt with. A whole chapter 
is devoted to the cultivation of Roses, be- 
ginning with the Breda and the sweet-scented 
Huguenot, which have been grown at the 
Cape for over 250 years. She also mentions 
the John Cloete Rose, which grows so freely 
in the hedges of Wynberg, and so useful for 
budding and root grafting, and from there 
she brings us to the glorious new Roses, such 
as Padre, Sunstar, Golden Emblem, and 
many another. 

Miss Fairbridge has written a most useful 
chapter to those who wish to grow flowers in 
the Karroo entitled ‘‘ The Drought Garden,”’ 
and amongst drought-resisting plants she 
names the Petunia, Portulaca, Nicotiana, 
Romneya-coul teri, Agapanthus, _—_Roella, 
Statice, Mesembryanthemum, and that lovely 
climber Ipomza Learii. The following chap- 
ter is devoted to ‘‘The Water-Garden,” 
which she shows can be as lovely in South 
Africa as Japan. She gives a charming 
description of the late Mr. Arderne’s garden at 
The ‘Hill, Claremont, where Marliac’s glori- 
ous Water Lilies float on the stream, crossed 
by Bamboo bridges, festooned with Wistaria, 
while upon the banks Iris sibirica and I. 
Keempferi luxuriate. She describes her unsuc- 
cessful attempts to establish the exquisite 
Nelumbium, the flower of Buddha, and tells us 
of having seen “a garland of the withered 
buds of the Egyptian Lotus, still perfect, lying 
across the breast of Rameses the Great.?? 

Miss Fairbridge not only possesses a real 
knowledge of flowers, but is a great lover of 
them, which adds a charm to all she writes. 
Perhaps one of the most interesting chapters 
to English readers is the one devoted. to 
“The Flowers of the veldt and mountain,”’ 
and she tells us of many which are now cul- 
tivated at Kirstenbosch, the Botanic gardens 
near Capetown, so ably planned by Dr. 
Pearson. : 

In a chapter entitled ‘‘ Nature’s Garden ”” 
we are taken to the quaint little fishing 
village of Hoetjes Bay, where she found some 
beautiful flowers. Amongst them was one she 
took to be a white Gazania, with a deep 
crimson ring round the eye. This she sent 
to Mrs. Bolus at the South African College to 
name, and found that it was the Aster elon- 
gatus of Thunberg, or the Felicia, surely 
most happily named! The volume also con- 
tains ‘© Hints for the Beginner’s Garden,” a 
list of useful bedding plants and bulbs, and a 
“‘ Short Garden Calendar.” Miss Fairbridge 
gives a terrible list of plant pests in a 
chapter devoted to ‘Garden Friends and 
Enemies,”’ but she does not reckon the job- 
bing gardener.among the last named. For 
slug catching she recommends powdered 


* “Gardens of South Africa,” described by Dorothea Fair- 
bridge, painted by Elizabeth Drake and Others. A. and C. 


Black, Ltd., Soho Square, London. Price 10s. 6d. 
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alum and hand picking at night with the aid 
of a lantern, She writes : ‘‘ When I take my 
lantern into the garden I am reminded of the 
man who went to dine with a friend and took 
a lantern to guide him when going and re- 
turning. The next day he received a note 
from his host with whom he had fared well! 
‘I send you back your lantern. Please re- 
turn my parrot in its cage.’ ”’ 


In writing of the effort made by the 
Government of South Africa to prohibit the 
uprooting of rare bulbs and plants she says it 
is quite another thing to enforce such a law. 
The worst offenders are the exhibitors at 
the wild-flower shows. ‘‘ Waggon-loads of 
Heaths, full of roots, are brought in and 
varieties not needed are thrown away and the 
choicest blooms chopped short to trim go- 
carts!’ No prizes should be given to en- 
courage such a work of extermination. 


The coloured illustrations do but scant 
justice to the writer’s delightful descriptions. 
Good half-tone blocks from actual photo- 
graphs would have been. more useful and 
pleasing, and would have conveyed a far 
more accurate idea of the beautiful plants 
and gardens of this wonderful land. 


American Flower Gardening* 


This volume is one of Lippincott’s Practi- 
cal Books for the Enrichment of Home Life. 
The publishers. assert that ‘either good 
taste or the opposite are expressed in your 
home. Professional expert advice will give 
the knowledge to avoid glaring mistakes in 
home decoration and to -help you express 
your personality.” As regards the garden, I 
cannot entirely agree, and as an argument I 
will cite no less a garden than Kew, a place 
stiff with professional expert advice. In my 
time the Duchess Border there was supposed 
to be in the style of an English cottage gar- 
den, but year after year it wasn’t quite a 
success. Those responsible for it knew it 
and admitted it. I used to say (and in all 
seriousness), ‘‘ Look here, you blessed pro- 
fessionals can’t do that, there is something 
lacking about you. If we could get hold of 
a couple of genuine old women cottagers they 
would knock spots out of you in that par- 
ticular line.’”? I maintain that some of 
the best flower gardens in all England are 
cottage gardens cared for by old women. 
They, at any rate, don’t want any 35s. books 
by experts, they have never had a gardening 
book in their lives, and seem to get on better 
without them. 


All the same, I must congratulate Mr. 
Richardson Wright (editor of ‘‘ House and 
Garden ’’) on his handsomely-produced, well- 
planned, and informative volume. He re- 
marks that ‘‘ the language of this book is 
intentionally casual. I do not believe in 
taking gardening too seriously. Although, as 
I have said, it is the finest of sports, it is un- 
wise to make a garden your master. Enjoy 
your garden. Have a sense of humour about 
it. It is not the whole of life; it is a neces- 
sary part of a full life.” Here is an example 
of ‘Mr. Wright's humour. He recommends 
as bedside literature a mixture of ‘‘ The 
Imitation of Christ’ and seed catalogues. 
‘This is precisely the balanced reading diet 
you should have before sleeping—the pious 
ecstasies of St. Thomas a Kempis and 
the dream-evoking phrases of Messrs. 
Burpee, Henderson, and others. The 
great difference between these two, however, 
is that you can be fairly safe in accepting 
what St. Thomas says, whereas you have to 
be very gullible to believe everything you read 
in some of the catalogues.” 

When I received this book to review I said 





e. “The Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers,” by Richardson 
Wright. J.B. Lippincott Co., 16, John Street, Adelphi, London. 
Illustrated. Price 35s. net. 
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to myself, ‘‘ Hullo! American—differences in 
climatic conditions—not much good to the 
British public. I shall have to warn them — 
off it.” But to some extent I recant. I can 
say, at least, that there are some English 
gardening books published at as high a price, 
which are of far less practical value to 
English gardeners than this one. 


Mr. Wright’s very first words arrested my 
attention. ‘* The limitation or merit of this 
book lies in the fact that its author is a man. 
It is written from the viewpoint of a man 
with the hope that, in addition to interesting — 
women, who form the bulk of our gardening 
public, it will also interest men in gardening, 
For women, gardening needs no bush. They 
enter upon it enthusiastically and pursue it — 
graciously with ardour and intelligence... . | 
With men it is a different story.” 


Perhaps Mr. Wright knows as little of this 
country as I do of America. If so, it may 
interest him to learn that similar conditions 
do not apply here. I have already happened 
to praise up our old women cottage gar- 
deners, but, on the whole, I should say that 
in England men enter upon gardening as en- 
thusiastically and pursue it with even more — 
ardour and intelligence than do women. 


ARTHUR GARNETT. 


di ceca hema Sosa és 


Gardening in Sunny Lands* 
There are such things as truths about 
which a_ disposition exists to keep rather 
quiet. Thus, if I sent the editor of any 
gardening paper a really telling article 
setting forth that there are some months in 
the year in which there is really very little in 
English gardens to be enthusiastic about, I 
greatly doubt if he would have the courage to 
print it. But that is so, and I should quote 
in support.of my contention such damning — 
facts as figures of attendance at Kew during © 
December and January, showing that, after 
making deductions for nursemaids and chil- 
dren, and lovers,’ there exists what may 
almost be termed a definite close season for — 
outdoor gardening in this country. [But, of~ 
course, this has its good side in making us — 
enjoy the delights of spring and summer all . 
the more when (and if) they come.] e . 
It is, therefore, all the more agreeable to 
consult Mrs. Martineau’s book by the fire 
these December days, with frost and fog out- | 
side. It may even prove a ‘best seller’? — 
aifong gardening books. Perhaps she in-_ 
cluded a chapter on California expressly to — 
strengthen her claim to such an alluring title. — 
am moved to protest against Australia — 
figuring on the title page. ‘There is nothing — 
in the book about gardening in Australia, — 
and I do not think that the author has been 
there. There are four pages about Western 4 
Australian plants (not gardens), and for help 
in writing these “ grateful acknowledgment ” 
is made to another author. = oo 
Mrs. Martineau, in  her- Foreword, — 
modestly remarks, ‘‘ I should prefer to have 
my book regarded as a beginning which may 


we 


greater to deal More fully with a subject 
hitherto neglected. This is merely an at- 
tempt to compile an,elementary, handbook — 
for garden-lovers unfamiliar with horticul- — 
tural conditions in the south of France.” 
Mrs. Wharton, in her Introduction, praises 
Mrs. Martineau’s assistance in making her 
own garden at Hyéres. > 

No doubt the book will be helpful to— 
English people with Riviera gardens. Lists — 
of plants successful on the Riviera and an 
English-French and French-English glossary — 
of gardening terms are among its commend-_ 
able features, 3 






* “Gardening in Sunny Lands,” by Mrs. Philip Martinea e. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson, 17, Thavies Inn, London, E.C.1. Tilus-_ 
trated. Price lés. net, : a. 
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§ Adventures in My Garden and 


Rock Garden 


I like a book with plenty of ‘‘ I’s” in it, 
There are 
of the proud and disdainful 


ee ssl SS" 


_ Pharisees, and there are the ‘‘I’s” of the 


““holy and humble men of heart.’? When 


_ gardening books abound with. these last- 


named ‘‘I’s’’ they are almost necessarily 
charming and instructive, because they re- 
count the personal experiences of people who 
are learning their lessons from practical ex- 
perience and who, in order to help other lame 
dogs over the stile, lay bare their own failures 
and the pitfalls into which they have fallen 
before success has come to them. Such a 
dook is that almost primeval little work, 
“Gardens and Woodlands,”’ which recounts 
the activities of Frances J. Hope in her 
pioneer gardening at her home at Wardie 
Lodge, Edinburgh. How proud Miss Hepe 
would be were she alive now to see how one 


of the seeds she sowed has grown and borne 


fruit a hundredfoid in the person of- that 
kindred spirit, Sir Herbert Maxwell. How 
her right ear would have burned when he 
was writing page 42 of his last book about 


~ the flowers of his garden; but I must stop. 
I remember a tale told of the well-known 


Dean Hole, of (Rochester. He had been in- 


__vited to speak at some meeting as the star 
turn. 


Previous speakers had taken up so 
much time that when the chairman called 


7 upon him for his address he just got up and 


said, ‘‘My address is The Deanery, 
I feel I have been a long time 


getting to the purpose of this little article, 


: which is to tell readers about a particularly 
~ charming book which has much of the spirit 


of Miss Hope’s far older work running 


c through its pages, and which has been written 


_.by a humble-minded woman, and which is 
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full of ‘‘I’s’’ of the right sort. Louise 


_ Beebee Wilder, in her ‘‘ Adventures in My 


Garden and Rock ‘Garden,’ gives us a sort 
of autobiography of her gardening life, but 
she deals more especially, as the title sug- 


_ gests, with the making of her third and pre- 
_ sent garden out of an acre of ‘‘ unimproved 
_- ground.” 


Mrs. Wilder begins by telling us 
of the jovs that the making of a new garden 
brings in its train. She shows us how the 
spirit of the collector courses through 
her veins. Primroses and Crane’s-bills 
(Geraniums and Erodiums) are her special 
care. She is humorous as well as humble or 
she would never have given Chapter XI. the 
heading she has done, ‘‘ The Meek that 
Inherit the Earth.” She has visions, with 
something everv now and again of the 


Cypress Spurge’ “ loitering outside some 
old garden gate, hoping, mayhap, to be once 
again admitted to the circle of proper garden 
flowers where it sometime held a place of 
esteem.” i 

I will not spoil the freshness of reading for 
anyone who takes my advice and gets the 
book. Like the famous Shrewsbury Show, 


_ which is not all flowers and fruit, it is not all 
cultivation and experiments. 
shows, as when, on pagé 08, she tells us 


There are side 
about “ our Johnny,’ or as in the-appendix, 


Only one thing more must I say, and I-say it 
because I think Mrs. Wilder might say it her- 
self, ‘‘ Save me from mv pictures.” For the 
fest it is the ‘‘ periwinkle” of a book (page 
27). JOSEPH JAcos. 


First Steps in Gardening* 


~ Mr. Macself remarks in his preface that 
his title ®. . . requires, perhaps, a word of 
explanation. I ‘rave not chosen it because 
_* “A Real ABO of Gardening,” by A. J. Macself. The 


Home Garden Books, No.6. Thornton Butterworth, Ltd., 15, 
Bedford Street, London, W.O. 2. Price 6s. net. 


Maeterlinck touch she describes ‘‘ the airy - 


which is, as it were, a garden’s dry bones.. 


Ss 
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the -work is arranged like a dictionary, but 
because it begins at the starting point, from 
which everyone who aspires to be a practical 
gardener should set out to learn his job. 
Throughout, the work confines itself to plain 
teaching. I write principally for those who 
come entirely fresh to the work, and for their 
assistance I have given the fullest details as 
to the ‘how’ and .the ‘why’ of the 
simplest operations. At the same time, it is 
my hope that even professional gardeners will 
find my ‘book of service. There is much in 
gardening that is not included in these 
pages.” 

We like this, and consider that the author 
has carried out his programme very credit- 
ably. Such features as a ‘‘ List of Hardy 
Perennials for Shady Situations’’ and ‘‘ A 
List of Popular Plants that may be Propa- 
gated by~Cuttings, showing the kind of 
Growth to Use, When to take, and Where to 
Strike Them,” really.-are of value. ~The 
photographs showing gardening operations 
are really excellent. The illustrations in 
colour are the feature of least practical value 
in the book, but no doubt publishers are of 
opinion that splashes of colour exert a power- 
ful influence upon sales. 
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Longmans and Gardening 


The October ‘‘ Edinburgh Review ”’ con- 
tains an interesting article dealing with the 
history of the eminent publishing firm now 
known as Longmans, Green, and Co., who 
recently completed 200 years of continuous 
activity, mainly under the control of one 
family. With the exception of two vears, 
during-which rebuilding was being carried 
on, the business has occupied the same site 
in Paternoster Row. We regret that space 
does not permit our giving even a bare list of 
the celebrated authors associated with the 
house of Longman. We have received a 
copy of the firm’s catalogue, which forms 
quite a handsome volume. Turning to the 
section Gardening, we find quality more 
conspicuous than quantity, and venture to 
express the hope that Messrs. Longman will 
continue to do a very real service to horti- 
culture by publishing works of the calibre of 
Miss Jekyll’s ‘‘ Home and Garden’ and 
*“Wood and Garden,’ Mr. J. E. Millais’ 
magnificent books on ‘‘ Rhododendrons,”’ 
and the Rev. J. H. Pemberton’s ‘‘ Roses: 
Their History, Development, and Cultiva- 
tion.” 


Watering Fruit Trees in Autumn 


F there is one point on which growers 
agree more than on another it is on the im- 
portance of thorough ripening of wood 
in autumn. It is a good omen to see the 
leaves change to a rich golden colour and 


- drop off naturally, leaving plump buds be- 


hind. Drying off or forcing to rest from lack 
of moisture is a dangerous proceeding, and 
many a crop of fruit is thus wrecked, even 
while yet in its embryo state. The roots of 
fruit-trees are never whdlly at rest, and can 
no more be safely left without a supply of 
soluble food than can any living thing with- 
out feeling its-effects, and not only feeling 
them, but showing ithem the following sea- 
son. Let anyone take the trouble to ex- 
amine fruit-tree borders, either under glass or 
in the open, in the months of August and 
September, when all the roots have been 
actively draining them of moisture, and when 
they have been subjected to the still larger 
drain by evaporation; the work of watering 
must have been more attentively carried out 
than I have generally found it to be if a 
thorough good deluging would not prove 
more conducive to the proper ripening of the 
wood and plumping up of the buds than any 
amount of drying off. If there be green or 
immature wood in any case I have generally 
found it in trees that have tbeen checked bv 
drought from perfecting their growth until 
late in ithe season, when the moisture from 
autumn rains has started them afresh, clearly 
indicating that growth was only arrested but 
not completed. 

If amateurs would only consider that fruit- 
trees under glass are solely dependent on the 
supplies of moisture given them by means of 
the hose or the watering-pot, and that the 
keeping of their trees on what is called the 
‘dry side’’ is dangerous at any time, we 
should have fewer complaints of Peach-buds 
falling off and the buds of Vines refusing to 
break regularly. These things only occur 
when the rains are intercepted by a glass 
roof, and where no means are taken to supply 
the deficiency of moisture. This is the time 
when the roots of fruit-trees, bushes, or what- 
ever other term itthey may go by, are in active 
search of food to fill up the fruit-buds of 
another year. Do not, therefore, imagine 
that, because the old leaves are putting on 
their autumnal tints, the roots are dormant; 
for on examination they will be found more 
active than ‘when the blossom is expanding in 


spring. Therefore, to curtail their supply of 
root moisture is certain to throw the whole 
constitution of the tree out of gear. Let any- 
one take the trouble to examine a Gooseberry 
or Currant-bush at this time, or during the 
next month or two, and note how the fruit- 
buds swell up. Although the autumn rains 
are filling the buds, ready for the first breath 
of spring to°awaken them into action, there is 
no fear of their anticipating that season un- 
less they have been arrested in growth 
through lack of moisture. Those who have 
fruit-tree borders would not think of keeping 
them on the ‘‘ dry side.” ASG: 


Baldwin’s Black Currant 


All Black Currants are in ill-repute in vary- 
ing degrees because of their liability (it is 
really a certainty) of attack by the big bud 
mite, and the variety under notice has been 
painted with a rather worse reputation than 
some others because it is said to be more 
than normally susceptible to infestation. As 
a matter of fact, it is nothing of the sort, as 
results in East Malling Station have proved. 
This variety is a compact grower, an ex- 
tremely heavy cropper, while the fruits are 
fine in size, rich in colour, and excellent in 
flavour. In some soils it runs out rather 
more rapidly than other sorts, but since it can 
be accommodated at 1 foot less distance in 
all directions and is a certain cropper, the 
loss, if any, will be very small. For my part 
I look upon it as one of the best Black 
Currants in cultivation. East ANGLIAN. 


Fruit borders 


It does not appear to be generally known 
that the roots of Peaches are fairly active 
during the winter. Such, however, is the 
case, and dry borders are both unnatural and 
dangerous where Peach-trees are concerned. 
A thorough soaking should be given occa- 
sionally in order to keep the borders reason- 
ably moist. The roots of Vines, on the other 
hand, do not make appreciable progress after 
the foliage drops, and therefore the border 
does not require a great deal of moisture. 
Yet it must not be permitted to become dust- 
dry, and in order to assist both Vines and 
Peach-trees in the formation of buds a little 


weak liquid-manure might be profitably 
given round about this time. KurK. 
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Garrya elliptica in full bearing 


Root-lifting 
if HIS, being now_in season, I would ask 


all who wish to retain or win their spurs 

to begin, continue, and end this annual 
operation as soon as may be. Root-pruning or 
chopping off the best of the roots is a clumsy 
operation, but root-lifting is a different busi- 
ness altogether. It consists in opening a 
trench, longitudinally it may be, right along 
the centre of the border, near to, but quite 
clear of the roots of the trees, or, the opera- 
tion having been performed annually since 
the trees were first planted, a semi-circular 
trench may be thrown out a given distance 
from each ‘bole or stem. In either case, the 
heading having been opened, forks are 
brought into play; the earth bit by it is 
forked down and worked back, keeping close 
down upon the drainage until a complete 
network of strong and fine roots is laid bare. 
All the strongest roots are’ shortened to 
within a few inches of the surface of the ball : 
it may be 3 feet or it may. be 6 feet, in dia- 
meter. All the weak ones, the-real workers, 
are kept moist and carefully retained. If the 
drainage is good, and the compost, free from 
mulching or manure, is satisfactory, the 
latter is returned to the trench and made very 
firm in thin layers; each roof, be it large or 
small, is relaid as the work proceeds; the soil 
amongst them is made moderately firm, care 


being taken that none of them are broken or 
bruised, Treading, however, is not the best 
mefhod of firming the compost; therefore 
when all the roots are covered with soil the 
whole mass is flooded: home. Water neither 
breaks nor bruises the tender rootlets, but it 
washes the sdil into every crevice ; it solidifies 
the whole mass, and in 24 hours, in unison 
with the leaves, the roots are at work again. 
‘As the trench round each tree ‘is flooded it is 
left for a time, a night or a day, to settle, and 
when quite firm the remainder of the compost 
is put in, evenly pressed with the feet, and the 
whole border is mulched with long stable 
litter. 

In my own case this root-lifting is per- 
formed every vear, but unless the trees are 
extra strong I never break into or disturb 
the wall paths, which are 5 feet to 6 feet in 
width. The trenches each year are opened a 
shade further away from the stems of the 
trees, but I always work inwards until the 
knife-cuts of the preceding year are visible, 
and then, finding four or five roots emanating 
from each cut, these are shortened prior to 
being relaid, 

An important preliminary operation I have 
overlooked, and that is the removal of every 
particle of manure from’ the surface of the 
border before the trenches are opened. The 
compost, pure calcareous loam and old lime- 
rubble, may then require fortifying with a 
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little fresh, but I never allow a bit of manure 
to pass into the staple of the border. Where 
large, healthy trees break into strong growth 
they advance rapidly to grossness, making 
wood which seldom produces fruit the follow- 
ing year, no matter how favourable the 
autumn may prove for ripening. Trees, on 
the other hand, which receive a wholesome 
check iat the hands of the root-pruner are in 
the best condition for setting a heavy crop of 
fruit,and having all their roots under the in- 
fluence of sunshine, each shoot gathers 
strength as it goes, or, failing this, the defect 
can soon be corrected by mulching and feed- 
ing with liquid. Cine, 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Garrya elliptica 


HIS Californian shrub, when_ thickly 

strung with innumerable greyish cat- 

kins, many of which are over 1 foot long, 
forms in the winter a beautiful object. There 
are male and female forms, the most elegant 
being the pollen-bearing plant. Though a 
native of a warm country it is a mistake to 
consider it tender, as even in the colder 
counties and in Scotland it does well when 
grown as a bush, ‘Trained to a wall it loses 
all its individuality. Unfortunately the mania 
for training plants of non-scandent growth to 
walls has led to many flowering subjects that 
are capable of enduring our winters in the 
open unprotected being deprived of the free 
and natural form that they display when per- 
mitted to assume their rightful proportions 
and habit of growth. Though doing best in 
deep, rich soil, the Garrya will succeed in the 
poorest staple. Where shaded by summer 
leafing trees the Garrya is equally at home, 
bearing. its big tassels with equal freedom, 
while even when associated with tall-growing 
evergreens its catkins, though perhaps not 
borne so freely, are by no means incon- 
spicuous through lack of numbers. In the 
south-western counties the Garrya attains 
large dimensions, sometimes reaching a 
height of 15 feet with like dimensions. The 
foliage is not unlike that of the evergreen 
Oak in colour, but the leaves are shorter and 
grey on the underside. It was introduced in 
1828. 


REPLIES 


Hollies from seed 
(Amateur).—There is no advantage in sow- 


ing the berries as soon as ripe as they do not — 


germinate till the second year and are in the 
meantime liable to the attacks of mice and 
birds. There is, in addition, the trouble of 
keeping the soil clean. The best way is to 
mix them with their bulk of dry sand and 
bury them in a pot in the open’ ground, 
covering them so as to exclude the wet. Sow 
in March the following year in drills 6 inches 
apart, which allows of cleaning with the hoe. 
If the ground is heavy dig it roughly to 
sweeten a fortnight before sowing. Be care- 
ful to keep the ground free from weeds and 
allow the seedlings to remain for two years 
before transplanting. 


Culture of Pyrus japonica 


(A. N.).—In order to induce this tree to 
make free growth the soil around it should 
be stirred early in the year and a good mulch 
of dung spread over the roots. 
weather is hot and dry a good watering with 
liquid manure may be given. This treatment 
will promote the formation of strong wood, 
which, if fully exposed to the light, will give 
an abundance of bloom. Where it is seen 
that the wood is at all crowded the small, 
weakly shoots should be thinned out, laying 
in the strongest branches at regular intervals, 
“4 that sun and air may play freely around 
them. 


When the — 
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_ FLOWER GARDEN 


A 


_.only drawback 


Single flowers 

N ever-increasing demand for single 
Chrysanthemums, as opposed to the 
larger blooms for decoration, recalls the 
fact that single flowers have been very popu- 
lar right away from the expansion of the first 
blooms of Doronicum Harper Crewe. A pro- 
longed season of this can be obtained by 
planting on different sites—i.e., in the open 
and on a north-west border, flowers being 
obtainable from the latter until the early 
blooms of the Pyrethrums are ready. Where 
many Pyrethrums are required for cutting it 
is advisable to make a planting on some out- 
lying place, so that no great onslaught is 
made on main borders. A batch of good seed- 
lings will supply this, although if distinct 
colours are required it may be necessary to 
plant named varieties. Flowers of similar 
character to the above named are fairly plenti- 
ful during the height of summer, two of the 
most popular being Coreopsis grandiflora 
and the annual Aster sinensis. Gaillardias, 
with their gorgeous colours, are also in re- 
quest, but not quite to the extent of Coreop- 
sis. A little later a deep lilac shade is sup- 
plied by Erigeron speciosus superbus, a plant 
of very easy culture and one of our best late 
summer border flowers of that particular 
shade. It should be planted a bit towards the 
back of the border, as, given good culture, it 
runs up nearly 4 feet. Contemporary with 
the above-in flowering are varieties of the 
Moon Daisies, of which Mrs. C. Lothian Bell 
is one of the best and earliest. 

As the outdoor season of flowers draws to 
an end the larger-flowered Michaelmas 
Daisies take the place of the earliest single 
flowers, and very acceptable they are, the 
being the invariable blue 
shade, although this certainly ranges from a 
deep violet to a pale mauve. With the advent 
of frost and the destruction of outdoor 


flowers one has to rely on indoor stuff, and, ~ 


as above noted, single Chrysanthemums are 
yearly increasing in favour. Appended is a 
short list of varieties that have done well 
during the past season:—Bronze Molly, 
Citriona, Ceddie Mason, Merstham Jewel, 


_ Mrs. Loo Thomson, Phyllis Cooper, Sandown 


Radiance, Sylvia Slade, Tangerine, Mrs. 
W. J. Godfrey, Mensa (an ideal single), 
Nona, and Molly Godfrey. A. G. 


The Belladonna Lily 


It is a pity that more gardens do not 


- possess this fine autumn-flowering plant. No 


_ flourishing in such places. 


doubt one of the chief causes is the want of 
interest displayed in its cultivation. I have 
seen odd plants here and there in herbaceous 
borders and rockerjes, but never saw them 
It is said to be 
as easily grown as a Potato. I go farther 


than that by saying it is very much more 
_ easily grown, because there is not the annual 


trouble of planting, lifting, and storing the 
bulbs. The chief point is the position; 


_ against a low south wall is best; if against a 


warm house all the better. If the soil is of a 


_ sandy nature nothing more js needed than the 


| early in February. 


addition of some partly decayed manure 
placed under the bulbs at planting time— 
A thick mulching in dry 


_ weather when the growth is being made is 


also of advantage. 


- 6 inches for drainage. 


If the soil at the foot of 
the wall be cold and heavy I should advise the 


removal of the whole to a depth of 18 inches 
and as much wide, filling in the bottom with 
_clinkers or broken bricks to a thickness of 


Over this lay some 
turves, fresh cut, to keep the drainage clear, 


- filling up the space with loam, to which may 
_be added some peat, partly rotted leaves, 
_ sand, and a sprinkling of charcoal, which will 


_ tend to keep the whole porous. 


% 


=) 
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ye 


Plant the 


~ 
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bulbs 4 inches under the surface, setting them 
on a base of sand to give them a start, mulch 
the surface with half-decayed leaves, and 
supply the plants liberally with water if the 
weather be dry during the time growth is 
being made. The bulbs have rewarded us 
with abundance of flowers, which are always 
appreciated, either growing upon the plants 
or cut for the house. Ate 


Miniature bedding Begonias 


For some reason or other amateurs over- 
look the bedding varieties of fibrous-rooted 


Begonias. I would urge their merits if for no . 


other reason than to get away from the 
monotonous repetition which one sees from 
year to year and from garden to garden. 
These Begonias are half-hardy and should 
be treated like all others of the same class. 
They flower with great freedom; some, in- 
deed, closely resemble in size and habit the 
ubiquitous Lobelia, but the flowers in this in- 
stance are crimson. The foliage also adds to 
their beauty. As edgings or in beds they are 
equally fine. They may also be grown with 
every satisfaction as pot plants in a cool con- 
servatory or cool greenhouse. Among 
varieties I would like to mention Fairy 
Queen, which may be had in pink and white ; 
height, g inches. Large-flowered Fairy 
Queen is better for inside work, but otherwise 
it is exactly the same in habit. ‘Crimson- 
bedder is fine on account of its russet-red 
foliage as well as its flowers. Loveliness, 
Purity, and Coral Pink are also first class. 
CLYDESDALE. 


Polygonum camrpanulatum 


HIS extremely pretty Knotweed is one of 

the best plants of recent introduction to 

gardens. It is of moderaté height, under 
3 feet, and of a neat, bushy habit with 
panicles of Warm, white bloom rather pyra- 
midal in shape. It is a native of the Hima- 
layas and was first flowered in England in 
Igtt. So many of the Polygonums are 
troublesome in gardens “from their root- 
running habits that it is all the more to the 
advantage of this pretty plant that it is not a 
root rambler. The plants shown jn the illus- 
tration have been in their place for four years 
and have not-exceeded their allotted space. It 
should be remembered that it is a plant that 
cannot endure drought. It should be planted 
in a place that is always cool and damp and 
in slight shade, which also saves it from in- 
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jury by late frosts, for the young shoots are 
destroyed if any frozen wet that may be upon 
them is thawed by sun. Ge: is 


The Earlham Montbretias 


I have a number of Montbretias growing in 
my garden and I would be glad to know in 
your next issue the meaning of the Earlham 
race of Montbretia, their origin, etc. Thank- 
ing you meantime. ROSEBANK. 

Glas gow. 

[The Earlham race of Montbretias is the 
name given to a very highly selected strain 
comprising many varieties, all of which were 
raised by the late Mr. Sydney Morris, of Earl- 
ham Hall, Norwich. Mr. Morris started with 
the best of varieties raised by Mr. Davison, 
also of Norwich, and proceeded to improve 
upon them. Among the best known of the 
Earlham Montbretias are the — following 
named varieties :—His Majesty, Citronella, 
George Henley, Nimbus, Queen Adelaide, 
Queen Alexandra, Queen Boadicea, Queen 
Elizabeth, Queen Mary, Queen of Spain, 
Tangerine, and Henry VIII., the last named 
being robust and somewhat coarse. 

It will be observed that many of the Earl- 
ham varieties are named after. famous 
queens. However, we draw special attention 
to the variety His Majesty, which is claimed 
to be the last word in the wonderful Earlham 
Montbretias. So great an advance js this 
variety. that it was awarded a First-class cer- 
tificate by the Royal Horticultural Society. 
The flowers, which are widely expanded and 
remarkable for their great size, are of a pro- 
nounced rich yellow in the centre, shading to 
brilliant scarlet,-with three segments heavily 
covered towards their tips with a good rich 
crimson, the remaining segments little more 
than tipped. The Rev. Joseph Jacob writes : 
‘“ His Majesty just fills you with awe and 
amazement at the size of its blooms and 
stature.”’. The Earlham Montbretias  re- 
ceived the very high award of a gold medal 
from the Royal Horticultural. Society about 
five years ago. They are remarkable for 
their stature, the size of the individual 
flowers, and for their wide range of colour. 


Ep. | 
Pyrethrum Eileen May Robinson 





That there is no single Pyrethrum to 
equal this fine variety will be easily 
understood by those who see it. It is 
doubtful if there is any double variety 





Polygonum campanulatum 
This pretty Knotweed from the Himalayas is not a root rambler 
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which can equal 
it, either in the 
garden or when cut 
for table decorative 
purposes, 

This Pyrethrum ob- 
tained the Award of 
Merit at the R.H.S. 
in 1922. In colour 
the flowers are a 
gloriously rich pink, 
and the blooms are 
extra large. Perhaps 
it is a subtle differ- 
ence in shade tto the 
more common. pink 
Pyrethrums that 
gives this fine variety 


more than half its 
charm. It is one of 
the extra vigorous 


varieties, and is at its 
best, perhaps, slightly 
Jater than the well- 
known Queen Mary, 
though this depends 
largely upon soil and 
other conditions. Un- 
doubtedly this Pyre- 


thrum will become 
very popular as it be- 
comes known, and 


undoubtedly it  de- 
serves its popularity. 
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The Priory, Orpington: |. Grass walk with herbaceous borders 
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To grow Eileen May 
Robinson in its full 
beauty it should be 
planted in a medium 
loam which retains 
moisture to some ex- 
tent. If it is planted 
in a dry position the 
blooms will be small, 
and this would be 
fatal to the real 
beauty of this variety. 
In addition the plant 
would send up only 
short flowering 
stems, and this would 
detract to some ex- 
~ tent from the attfac- 
tion of the flower. 
The vigour of its 
growth certainly 
lends a good deal to 
the charm of a flower 
which, seen at its 
best, must be difficult 
to sunpass; not only 
in May, when there is 
little competition, but 
even throughout the 
whole of the year. 


J. W. Morton. 
March. 


THE PRIORY, ORPINGTON. —L 


HE Priory, Orpington, is a house which 

in some form or another, and under dif- 

ferent names, has been a dwelling-place 
for nearly 800 years. It looks now like a 
Tudor building, but that is because, about 
1490 or 1500, an architecturally-minded Prior 
substituted mullioned windows with Tudor 
arches for the earlier narrow lancet ones. The 
original garden occupied little more than an 
acre and a half, and a quaint description, 
dated 1634, probably indicates its character 
fairly accurately :— 


Notes on four years’ garden planning 


ImpRIMIS.—One fair House with a large 
Hall, one great Parlour, one little Parlour, 
one little Buttery, and one Cellar on the 
north side of the House; one Mill-house, 
one Brew-house, one Kitchen with one 
Larder thereurito adjoining, one long 
Entry, two Cellars, and one Milk-house 
thereunto belonging on the south; one 
green Court before the Hall, one Garden 
with Apple-trees on it on the north; one 
Codline Orchard and one garden Plot 
thereunto belonging on the south, being 





ll. The grass path shown in I. looking in the opposite direction 


together by estimation one acre and a-half, 
be they more or less, with the yards there- 
unto belonging. 


Clearly here there was nothing very“ fore 
mal’ in the modern acceptance-of the term, 
for garden formality on Tudor lines, it must 
be remembered, required space. There was 
never anything niggling about it. (Think of 
Bacon’s 50-acre garden!) 

At the present day the grounds run to about 
16 acres, of which about three or four are 
shown in the accompanying plans. The 
house stands at the southern end of a long 
strip of land stretching about north and 
south. 


My predecessor in ownership was a pro- 
fessed opponent of the ‘‘ formal”? school in 


gardening. He held to the theory—a good © 


enough one if you can carry it out—that the 
house should appear to have been built in a 
meadow in which trees and shrubs had grown 
at random. 


your eyes at the right moment, or shut off 
from them certain inconsistent features. The 
garden front of the house—the north front— 
overlooked a piece of grassland, of which the 


distant part was meadow. The nearest part 85 
(A on Plan 1), with its irregular transverse — 


slope, might have been a continuation of this 
meadow, but, unlike meadows in general, 


Looking at The Priory you | 
could get this impression of it if you closed ~ 












and the real one jn particular, its turf was of — | 


the finest, and it was kept closely cut. It was 
neither a lawn, which, I think, should be level, 
nor a meadow, which should provide pasture. 
Moreover, it was separated from the house by 


a gravel path as formal as eye, line, and tape- — 


measure could get it, and it was limited on 
the far side by an invisible boundary, a ha-ha, 


dug against a wall, the top of which followed _ 


the sloping line of the turf. Between this and 


the real meadow there was B, a levelled space 


100 feet square, for a croquet lawn, which 


seriously interfered with the supposition that : 


there was a continuous, unbroken stretch: 


from the house to a belt of trees 250 yards — 
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ecember 6, 1924 
away, though the ha-ha did jts best to help it. 
The invisible boundary did give a kind of 
optical illusion, and I have no objection to an 
optical illusion in a garden provided that it 
adds size and dignity. But this one merely 
cramped things. The distant trees, with no 
foreground object to guide the eye, looked 
about 100 yards nearer than they really were. 
And, curiously enough, if you went down the 
_ meadow and looked back at the house it 
seemed to be tipped slightly sideways, as 
_ though its perpendicular lines were perpen- 
_ dicular to the line of the sloping ground. 

_ There were other features which clashed 
_ with the house-in-a-meadow idea. The part 
~ marked A in the plan was about as formal as 
it could be, for it was enclosed by an old, 
high, red-brick wall which gave it definite 
_ straight boundaries and right-angled corners. 
_ Needless to say, it still does this. There were 
_—and are still, for I have not altered them— 
_ traces of the occupants of The Priory in the 
_ eighteenth century, that age of formalism. 
_ There is a Box hedge which must have been 
_ planted about 150 years ago. It is 12 feet 
_high—too high, by the way, for a Box hedge 
_—about 12 feet thick, and 30 feet long. It is 
composed of five trees which were evidently 
planted to form a line to a doorway in the old 
_wall. They must have been allowed-to grow 
‘unclipped until mid-Victorian times — the 
_ great period of so-called naturalism—when, 
_by a strange paradox, they were given the 
_ formal character of a hedge. 
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The Priory, Orpington: Plan |., showing the garden before alterations 
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A consideration of all these points brought 
the question of the design of the garden to 
a decision between two alternatives. I was 
not prepared to let things rest as they were. 
The mixture of formalism and naturalism 
was neither one thing nor the other and was 
ruled out. And since true naturalism was im- 
possible—it is almost always impracticable— 
formalism had it. I decided that there should 
be a formal scheme; there should be levelled 
terraces, paved paths (not ‘‘ crazy’ paving), 
vistas. Straight lines should be preferred to 
vague curves, and curves if they were em- 
ployed at all should be geometrical and sym- 
metrical. Natural features were not to be 
destroyed but to be worked in. 


It is interesting to note that so far as the 
front of the house is concerned this scheme of 
mine entailed practically no alteration. There 
was already an ideal blending of the formal 
and the natural and I gladly accepted it. 


The problem was to make the most of the 
natural fall of the ground, to give the best 
value to every existing tree and shrub as part 
of Nature’s contribution to the whole, and to 
extend from the house itself a kind of archi- 


_tectural dovetailing which should fade almost 


imperceptibly and disappear as one got 
farther and farther away from the inhabited 
precincts. Ce EE 


(To be concluded.) 


Clearing the Ground 


Opportunity should be taken as early as 
possible in the late autumn to divest borders 
of any plants that have done duty and are 
now useless. It is surprising what one may 
dispense with on looking round, not only in 
flower borders but in the vegetable plot. As 
crops finish it is better to clear the ground 
and dig it over roughly, dusting it with soot 
or lime to rid it of undesirables in the shape 
of slugs, etc. If there is no possible chance 
of a rubbish heap being burnt the’old plan of 
layering it with soil and lime, and finally 
covering it with a thick coating of soil, is 
worth considering. Such material, if it can 
be left a few months, will be reduced in bulk 
and found useful for digging in when decom- 
position has set in. WOoODBASTWICK. 
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The Priory, Orpington: Bird’s-eye view, showing garden as altered 


Notes from a 


Garden 


Devon 


ce . 5 ° A i 
A rich collection of choice trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants in one charming spot” 


VISIT to’a particularly favoured part 
of the country cannot fail to be of great 
interest to any keen gardener and plant 

lover, and I am revelling among treasures 
that are unfamiliar near London and need the 
protection of glass structures in most parts 
of Hertfordshire. Nearness to the sea, and a 
considerably heavier rainfall than is usual 
with us, shelter from the north by the inter- 
vention of the hills of Dartmoor and the 
shelter from the east by the conformation of 
the ground near by, all play their part in he‘p- 
ing the gardens at The Cottage, Dawlish, to 
achieve their wonderful success. Thegxnow- 
ledge of their needs and the constant loving 
care of their owner, added to these natural 
advantages, must be credited with the many 
successes obtained with the rich collection of 
choice trees, shrubs, and herbaceous plants 
brought together into this charming spot. 

One of the oldest features that first drew, 
and still holds, my attention are six immense 
trees of the Monterey Pine (P. radiata, syn. P. 
insignis), with lovely rugged stems and huge, 
spreading, gnarled branches. ‘These are 
locally estimated to be close upon 100 years 
old and I should judge them to be nearly 
80 feet high. They must have weathered 
many a heavy storm, but thanks to the rarity 
of heavy snowfalls in this district they have 
escaped the damage that would have surely 
robbed them of their spreading branches in 
less favoured localities. These trees seem to 
be very reluctant to part with their cones and 
two or three that came down one night 
during a heavy wind whilst I was there were 
thickly clothed in soft green Lichens and 
apparently many years old, yet their thick 
scales were tightly closed and I believe their 
seeds to be intact within. Curiously enough 
there seem to be no seedlings anywhere near 
these trees, and I conclude it is one of the 
Pines which need a forest fire to liberate the 
seeds from the hard cones. 

Apart from these Pines and a very fine 
spreading specimen of Cryptomeria japonica 
var. elegans on the lawn, Conifers are not a 
feature of this garden, but several of the 
smaller-growing Junipers and Piceas may be 
seen on the various bold outcrops of rock- 
work utilised to hold up the sharply-sloping 
grounds in many parts of these gardens. 


_two. 


A truly enormous specimen of Crinoden- 
dron Hookeri (Tricuspidaria lanceolata) is 
being prepared for removal to a new position. 
I should say it carried close upon 2,000 buds 
in various stages of expansion, as well as a 
few open flowers, and will be a perfect sight 
in a few months’ time. Near by a big clump 


- of Hedychium still carries several trusses of 


soft yellow flowers arranged in distinct ranks 
and some fine plants of Acacia Baileyana pro- 
mise a glorious display in the early spring. 
Lonicera Hildebrandti continues to open 
clusters of its long Honeysuckle blooms, and 
Lapageria, close to it, still bears a flower or 
What a delicious fragrance Buddleia 
auriculata exhales. Here it grows against a 
wall near fine specimens of Bignonia with 
Abelia. floribunda. Near its base scramble 
young plants of the- Bluebell climber (Sollya 
heterophylla) and two big trees of Magnolia 
grandiflora carrying both buds and immense 
open flowers. Melianthus racemosus 
(major?) has the most effective leaves of a 
lovely glaucous hue. ‘The individual, deeply- 
cut leaves are quite 18 inches long and fur- 
nished at the base of the stalk with one extra- 
ordinary stipule to impede crawling insects 
and prevent them from reaching the curious 
flowers, which contain considerable quan- 
tities of nectar for hairy-bodied, flying in- 
sects, which alone can bring about fertilisa- 
tion of the blossoms of the Honeyflower. 
This plant is scarcely woody and is best cut 
down annually to keep it tidy. The long 
stems, with several leaves, are highly orna- 
mental in a large vase for indoor decoration, 
but the flowers, although of the highest in- 
terest botanically, have no decorative value. 
A very rarely seen plant is a bright green 
Rush, all the stems twisted into long cork- 
screw spirals. I do not know if this is hardy 
generally but ‘here it has stood out for many 
years. Viburnum fragrans is shedding the 
most deliciously sweet and pungent scent 
upon the moist air from a few belated trusses 
and is showing rich promise for the coming 
year. It is 6 feet to 7 feet high and must be 
one of the first plants that came to this 
country. Of course, Viburnum Carlesii is 
represented in these gardens and is well set 
with buds for the early months of the new 
year. At the moment its most notable feature 


_sweetly-scented flowers. 
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consists of a few isolated leaves that have — 
assumed the most extraordinarily vivid — 
colours, the bulk of the leaves remaining — 
green so far. The Pomegranate (Punica — 
Granatum), in its double form, has made a _ 
strong plant against a wall, and in one of the © 
rockeries is a young plant of a form said to 
be permanently dwarf and suitable for such a 
position. Here, too, are fine specimens of 
Metrosideros (the Bottle-brush-tree), Rosa 
sinica Anemone, Calceolaria violacea, elegant © 
masses of the trailing Rosemary, and thriv- 
ing colonies of Sternbergia lutea, Abutilon © 
vitifolium, Acacia armata, Akebia quinata, — 
large bushes of the incomparably scented 


* 


aaa 


Aloysia citriodora, Carpentaria californica, — 
Ceratostigma Willmottiana. Camellia | 
Donekelari, C. Devonia, and others have 


grown into huge bushes laden with buds, and 
near them Diplacus glutinosus coccineus is — 
still full of intensely-coloured flowers that far — 
outshine the better-known orange and buff- — 
coloured varieties. Fabiana imbricata is, of 
course, at home here and, as the owner tells © 
me, a picture of the greatest beauty in its — 
season. Another, favourite is ee 
Hulkeana, which here succeeds to perfec- 
tion. There are many fine specimens of the © 
various kinds of Broom, but as these succeed — 
well elsewhere I will not mention them — 
further, but proceed to Grevillea rosmarini- — 
folia, G. sulphurea, and a fine plant of Jas-— 
minum primuloides. : 
Leptospermum Nicholli, too, is very fine 
here and Mandevilla suaveolens, although — 
badly cut back last. winter, has almost re- 
covered again and has given a few of its 
Myrtus communis 
is a huge plant against a wall, and a much © 
frequented house of call for belated insect — 
travellers; whilst in addition to Magnolia ~ 
grandiflora there are here fine specimens of — 
M. conspicua, M. Lennei, M. Soulangea, M.— 
nigra, and M. stellata. Osmanthus Delavayi, 
the still very rare Osteomeles Schwerine, 
Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius, Ruscus An- 
drogynus, and the sweetly-scented Rhyncos- 
permum jasminoides are well represented, 
and I doubt if finer plants of Chimonanthus 
fragrans grandiflorus are to be found else-— 
where. Here they stand in the open border 
and grow as they like and flower profusely. — 
The Californian Bush Poppy (Romneya~ 
Coulteri) still furnishes armsful of delicious” 
flowers for the house and makes a beautiful ~ 
contrast in a vase here with the Caffre Lily 
(Schizostylis coccinea) and a deep red-leavec 
form of the common Spindle Tree. Rhodo- 
dendrons are quite a common feature of this 
neighbourhood and further west, and I will 
content myself by noting fine plants of R. 
Aucklandi, R. campylocarpum, R. ciliatum, 
R. Luscombei seedling, and Pink Pearl, and 
mention that new plantations of these are 
being made now. 
There is such a bewildering variety of 
plants of interest in these gardens that I have 
had to miss mentioning most of the in 
habitants of the rock garden proper and the 
herbaceous borders and the borders in the 
kitchen garden, where the lovely Belladonna 
Lily blushes daily more deeply in the too rare 
rays of the autumn sun, W. E. Tu. i 


Rats and Mice 


With the growing scarcity of food in the 
fields and the colder nights there is likely to 
be an invasion of vermin—chiefly of rats and 
mice. The former are very wary and if not 
circumvented soon do much damage. There- 
fore trapping ought to be resorted to, ane 
where its use is not prohibited poison should 
be placed in the holes and runs. Persecution 
and a sense of danger soon make rats shif 
their quarters. Mice are more easily trapped 
and they are not so suspicious of poison ai 
rats. 4 
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HE above name is popularly applied to 
the different genera of plants which 
possess the singular property of retain- 
ing their shape and colour for two or three 
~years when carefully dried. Those met with 
‘in this country are chiefly annuals, their 
native habitat being Australia. Charming 
flowers in bright shades are produced during 
the summer, and if only for their decorative 
value in the border they are worthy of culti- 
vation. Most growers, however, prefer to 
cut and dry the blooms for use indoors during 
the winter, when they are most appreciated. 
-Florists—the French in particular—use them 
for wreath making, and refer to the flowers 
as Immortelles. —- 

_ CuLtTuRE.—Most seedsmen offer packets of 
seeds at a trifling figure during the early 
spring, when a sufficient supply should be 
obtained. These may either be sown in boxes 
and reared in a greenhouse or sown outdoors 
during April, afterwards thinning out as the 
occasion demands. If a greenhouse be avail- 
able sow during March in a temperature of 
55 degs. and harden off before planting out 
in late May; in short, treat as half-hardy 
annuals. The greenhouse method is not 
absolutely essential, though by its means 
larger flowers and bigger plants are pro- 
duced, especially in northern areas where the 
spring conditions are none too congenial. I 
hhave a splendid collection of Helichrysums 
now in full bloom which were sown outdoors 
‘indate April of this year, and in Lancashire, 
well away from the sunny south. Any 
ordinary light soil will suffice, but a well- 
‘drained and sunny position should be found 
where the plants will make headway. There 
‘are no difficulties connected with their cul- 
ture and once the seedlings are established 
little trouble may be expected. 
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Everlasting Flowers 


Charming flowers to cut and dry for use indoors during. winter 


Drvyinc.—When the flowers are developed 
cut with as long a stem as possible, choosing 
a sunny day for the purpose. Some writers 
advocate cutting when blooms are half open, 
but from personal experience I find that in 
many cases they never open to their full ex- 
tent when this advice is followed. On the 
other hand, if the operation is left too late it 
will be found that the centres, being full of 
seed, drop to pieces. A happy and successful 
medium can be struck if the grower will go 
round each day cutting such flowers as are 
just opened. On no account cut when the 
weather is dull or all the flowers will be 
found closed and they remain so until the 
advent of another sunny period. Tie the cut 
blooms in small bunches and suspend, head 
down, from the roof of a dry, airy shed or 
building. It may take some three to six 
weeks for the drying to be completed, all de- 
pending on the thickness of the stems. 


For the benefit of those who heretofore 
have not had experience with Everlasting 
flowers I append a brief description of the 
three best sorts to grow. 


ACROCLINIUM ROSEUM.—This is a_slender- 
stemmed plant with lance-shaped leaves. 
Rosy-tinted flowers are produced, one on each 
stem, during the summer. There is also a 
variety known as album, which, as the name 


suggests, bears white flowers. Height, 
18 inches. 

HELICHRYSUM BRACTEATUM. — The most 
popular of all Everlasting flowers, this 


plant, which has large, double flowers in 
varied colours, should certainly not be missed 
by anyone who decides to take up the cultiva- 


tion of the subjects mentioned under the: 


heading of this article. There are two 
varieties, one attaining a height of 3 feet to 
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The Priory, Orpington: IV. General view, showing recent alterations in the garden 


4 feet and the other 2 feet. The latter can be 
used in beds together with other summer- 
flowering subjects. 


RHODANTHE.—A very pretty varfiety and 
widely grown, especially by cottagers. The 
variety Manglesi is perhaps the best known; 
it grows about 1 foot or 18 inches high and 
bears dainty little blooms on its many- 
branched stems. 


Lesser known sorts include Ammobium 
alatum, MHelipterum Humboldtianum, and 
XNeranthemum annuum. BeeD: 


Scabiosa alpina 


A charming little plant is this, which 
flowers during May and June. It does not 
exceed 6 inches in height even when in 
bloom. The flowers, however, are 2 inches 
across, and so freely borne that a _ well- 
flowered specimen looks like a loose cushion 
of lavender. The plant only grows about 
2 inches in height and comes freely from 
seed, blooming the second year from sowing. 
The present is a good time to raise a stock of 
plants. It prefers a loamy soil and a site 
raised somewhat above the ground level. In 
such a position its pretty flowers are seen to 
perfection over several weeks. E.-M. 


Funkia albo-lineata 


Few would associate the Plantain Lilies 
with the rock garden, yet this miniature form 
is not without value when used therein. It 
is generally supposed that the Funkias are 
moisture lovers, but the variety under notice, 
if placed in quite a sunny spot, will flourish 
in rockwork. Not only is the foliage highly 
ornamental but the pale lilac blooms are 
freely produced and are very conspicuous. 
Further, the plant flowers at a time when 
bloom is not too plentiful in the rock garden, 
so that a few well-placed pieces are an 
acquisition. A ScottisH GARDENER. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
The flower garden 


Following upon the planting and re- 
arrangement of the hardy flower borders, 
these should be given a light dressing of well- 
rotted manure or leaf-mould, which must be 
pointed lightly into the surface. Large beds 
are often devoted to one class of plant, such 
as the hardy Agapanthus Mooreanus minor, 
Michaelmas Daisies, Lychnis, Gypsophilas, 
ete., and these should now be cleared of their 
flower-stalks and treated as above. If divi- 
sion of the plants is unnecessary it may be 
found advisable to tear away the outer por- 
tions of the most rampant plants in order to 
admit of a little top-dressing being worked in 
amongst the roots, otherwise such plants are 
liable to suffer during drv spells. Make fresh 
plantations of Iris, Pampas Grasses, Rheums, 
Funkias, Senecios, Lythrums, Spirzeas, and 
Lysimachias by the water side, planting them 
in good-sized drifts such as will prove effec- 
tive during their flowering season. Provided 
the soil is prepared before planting little or no 
further attention will be required for several 
years, 


Sweet Violets 

Plenty of fresh air is necessary at all times 
if we are to be successful with these. The 
Violet resents a close atmosphere, therefore, 
unless severe frosts set in, prop the lights on 
the sheltered side at night and remove them 
altogether during the day. 


Hardy fruit 


Pruning is the most important item in this 
department at the present time, it being im- 
portant to complete as much of this work as 
possible before the turn of the year. In the 
pruning of Pears a mistake often made is 
leaving far too many spurs on the trees. 
Especially is this so in the case of old trees. 
Do not hesitate to reduce these in order that 
future growth and foliage may find room to 
develop. The operator should possess a know- 
ledge of the characteristics of each variety, 
and to a considerable extent must use his dis- 
cretion accordingly. In order to lose no time 
during rainy weather I have a movable 
shelter made of canvas fixed toa light 
wooden frame which can be hooked to the 
wires or battens on the walls and supported 
in front by two props, this enabling the 
cleaning, pruning, and washing of Peach and 
Fig-trees to be carried on during such 
weather. 


Kitchen garden 

Watch early Broccoli carefully and cover 
over such heads as are seen to be turning in 
with three or four thicknesses of leaves. 
Where the forcing of Potatoes is carried out 
a number of sets should be placed in a warm 
house to sprout in readiness for planting into 
heated frames later. Lift a number of Sea- 
kale roots and store them in ashes jin order 
that such roots are near at hand for forcing, 
as much of this work is done on wet days, 
when treading upon the ground is inadvis- 
able. By keeping a stock of roots always at 
hand this is avoided: Any of the plots which 
have shown signs of exhaustion should be 
trenched to a depth of 2 feet 6 inches to 3 feet, 
incorporating a good quantity of farmyard 
manure, which may be run out upon the 
ground during frosty weather. 


Plants under glass 

Leave the ventilators slightly open at the 
top in those houses containing Cyclamens, 
Primulas, Chrysanthemums, and winter- 
flowering Begonias, a temperature of from 
45 degs. to 50 degs. being quite suitable for 
them. E. MARKHAM. 

Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead; Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Pot Vines 


Those who force pot Vines for the produc- 
tion of early Grapes should start them now. 
Thoroughly cleanse the house, which for pre- 
ference should either be a low three-quarter 
span or lean-to facing south. Where no other 
means of support for the pots is available 
loose brick pillars may be arranged about 
2 feet apart along the front of the house. En- 
sure that the plunging material has been 
well sweetened and make it firm about the 
pots. Lower the canes so that the lowest 
buds which are desired to break are above the 
level of the others. A temperature of 50 degs. 
by artificial means, with free ventilation 
above that temperature, will be ample during 
the first fortnight. A rise to 55 degs. at 
night and 60 degs. to 65 degs. during the day 
may then be maintained. 


Winter pruning 

This should be pushed on during favour- 
able weather to enable the ground to be 
cleaned and dug at an early date. There is 
always a considerable pressure of work as the 
spring advances, therefore every endeavour 
should be made to keep the present season’s 
work well in hand.. Whatever the form of 
the tree, or nature of the pruning, jt should 
be remembered that clean cuts are essential. 
Wherever possible a keen pruning knife 
should be used in preference to secateurs, for 
the latter, however sharp, have a tendency to 
bruise. An abundance of light and air be- 
tween the branches is essential to success. 
Therefore ample space should be allowed 
when pruning to enable the full development 
of resultant growth. 


Flower garden 

In order to protect the flowers of Helle- 
borus niger hand-lights or pieces of glass 
should be placed in position over the plants 
as soon as they are sufficiently advanced. 
Advantage should be taken of open weather 
to push on with the various operations now 
in hand, such as the trenching and planting 
of herbaceous borders and new shrubberies, 
etc. Where not already completed attention 
should be given to levelling low places in the 
turf. Attend to the drainage. Where new 
drains have been found necessary these should 
be put in without delay. Where necessary 
turn over and regravel the walks. 


Plant houses 5 

The conservatory should now be gay with 
a good variety of subjects, including 
Chrysanthemums, Cyclamens, Camellias, 
Richardia africana, Poinsettia pulcherrima, 
Euphorbia fulgens, Coleus  thyrsoideus, 
various forms of Primula and Begonia, and 
forced bulbs. Where desired a few plants of 
Helleborus niger may still be lifted and 
potted. Clivias which have been kept cool 
and fairly dry at the roots will now respond 
to a gentle warmth. Well established plants 
with plenty of roots will benefit by frequent 
doses of weak liquid manure and soot-water. 


Kitchen garden 

The herb border should now be attended to. 
All growth may now be cut down and the 
ground between the plants lightly pricked up 
with a fork. <A top-dressing of old leaf-soil 
will prove highly beneficial to these. A few 
roots of Mint may well be lifted at this season 
and placed in boxes in a warm house where 
they will provide plenty of fresh growth. 
Continue to introduce fresh batches of Sea- 


kale, Rhubarb, and Asparagus to maintain a- 


succession. Sow Mustard and Cress in boxes 
in a warm house according to the demands 
of the establishment. A. J. Pops. 
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Scotland 
Roses ; 2 
Those who budded Roses on the Brier 
stock some time ago ought now to look ¢ 
them over with a view to removing suckers. | 
This is a good time, too, at which to put in 
cuttings of Briers and Manetti to provide 
stocks for future use. When rooted, these — 
ought to be planted about 30 inches apart to 4 
become established and fit for budding next | 
season. Suitable standard Briers now grow 
Scarce in some districts, but where such a 
scarcity exists it is preferable (from my point 
of view) to purchase standard Roses on the 
Dog Rose rather than to use R. rugosa as 
a stock.~ The clearing out of exhausted wood 
from Climbing Roses ought now to be re- 
ceiving attention. It is long since I came . 
to the conclusion that these Roses—charm- _ 
ing though they be—are being overplanted — 
in most gardens. For one reason, they take 
more time and attention, in proportion to — 
their actual value, than any other Roses. - 


Cold frames : 

Damp is much more to be dreaded than — 
frost, and on all suitable occasions the utmost * 
limit of ventilation should be given. Pro- 3 
tecting materials should now be in readiness 3 
against the approach of severe frosts. Such S| 
things as Azaleas and similar plants are, of | 
course, quite hardy when placed in cold 
frames. It is advisable, however, to protect — 
the pots from damage by packing dry © 
Bracken or straw among them. 3 


Pruning early Peaches 

Prior to pruning, the_branches and shoots 
must all be loosened from the wires and tied 
in bundles to permit of the washing of wood- 
work and glass. The shoots themselves — 
ought to be carefully washed with a weak 
solution of Gishurst compound—than which — 
nothing is better for this purpose. In prun- | 
ing, the operator ought to aim at furnishing — 
the entire space with young, healthy growths — 
which are well set with fruit buds. The . 
temptation to overcrowd should be avoided; & 
and when training has been completed the ¢ 
borders may be lightly loosened, removing — 
an inch or two of the surface soil and re- 
placing it with fresh and sweet material. — 


Figs in cool houses aI 
These will now be shedding their foliage, — 
and when the branches are bare they may, 
if needful, be cleaned down, as recommended 
in the case of Peach trees. Brown scale iS;3 
occasionally, troublesome on Fig trees, and 
it ought to be cleared off as speedily as pos- 
sible. This is a suitable time at which_ to_ 
move any unsatisfactory trees. Lifting and 
replanting very often result in increased 
crops. Plenty of drainage and a large propor- 
tion of brickbats and of lime rubble in the 
border are advisable in the case of Fig trees, 
which are grown coolly, and from which — 
only a single crop is expected in the course 
of the season, 3 


Vegetable garden 

The time has once more arrived when the | 
forcer of Potatoes must overhaul his seed 
tubers, prepare pots, boxes, or pits, and lay 
in an ample supply of the necessary soil. 
Rhubarb and Seakale, too, may now go in, 
and with moderate luck plenty of material 
will be ready for the Christmas demand. 
Well-blanched Leeks are valued in most 
places, more especially if they are onlv of 
medium size. A little more soil, therefore, 
may be drawn about them in order to give a 
greater length of blanch. Tarragon and 
Mint force quite readily; and if a planting 
of either is not needed, and is wasted, the 
loss is not great. W. McG. = 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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VEGETABLES 


December Work in Kitchen Garden 
. and Allotment 


EW cultivators have experienced a sea- 
_f son similar to the present one. The lack 

of sunshine, excessive rain, and general 
coldness have combined to prevent maturity 
of growth, and so we cannot look forward to 
produce keeping sound for a long time, unless 
special care lbe taken to preserve it from ex- 
tremes of temperature, moisture, and frost. 


THE ROOT STORE.—Potatoes, of course, are 
the most important, and regular inspection is 
advisable. If the store is ventilated 
judiciously every day according to the state 
of the weather, the sweating and decay of 
roots will be lessened. It is not advisable to 
place heavy coverings of any material on the 
heaps before it is absolutely necessary, but 
all such material should be available and 
quite dry. Seed tubers of Potatoes should ~ 
not be covered except in frosty weather, and 
when this is necessary all such coverings 
should be taken off directly better weather 
comes, 


In the open quarters Celery will need at- 
tention. The best material to use as a pro- 
tection is dry straw, but Fern fronds and 
long Grass cut from hedge banks are useful. 
The materials should be put on in the form 
of a thatch. String stretched over on both 
sides and made secure to pegs driven into 
the ridge will prevent the straw being blown 
away. The soil should be pressed firmly to 
the plants and well up before placing the 
straw on. Savoys, owing to the continued 
rain, have cracked badly. Of course, such 
heads will not keep long and should be used, 
first. The plants are absorbing too much 
'_ moisture. 

ForcinG SEAKALE.—It is not quite as easy 
to force the growth of Seakale as that of 
Rhubarb, and the effort should not be made 
before the end of November, but prepara- 
tions, all the same, may go forward. If 
forced where grown heating material is -re- 
quired at this early date; later a covering of 
ashes will be sufficient. It is not top, but 
bottom, heat that should be applied, and this 
is obtained by building a hotbed over the 
crowns after protecting the latter with in- 
verted flower-pots, boxes, tubs, or Seakale 
pots. All weeds must tbe cleared away and 
a few ashes placed round the crowns, not on 
them. The Seakale leaves must not be 
forcibly removed if they are not matured. 


BLancuinG Cuicory.—Only a few roots at 
a time should be lifted for this purpose. The 
strongest must be selected, carefully lifted, 
and placed in large pots or boxes, fine soil 
being worked in among the roots, leaving 
the crowns visible. One watering will be 
sufficient. 


- SEED BOXES AND composts.—lIt is nice to 
have a stock of seed boxes available early in 
the New Year, also composts in which seeds 
sare to be sown. For general use, that is, for 
Onions, Celery, Tomatoes, Brussels Sprouts, 
Leeks, etc., the following ingredients will 
form a nice compost :—Fibrous loam passed 
through a 2-inch sieve two parts, half- 
decayed leaf-soil one part, and sand and old 
-mortar-rubble one part. Old boxes—those 
- used last spring—should tbe limewashed in- 
side, then stored in a dry shed. The pre- 
_ pared compost must be kept in a similar 
- place. . 

MATERIALS FOR EARLY HOTBEDS.—Littery 
“manure intended for use in building hotbeds 
should not be heaped, but spread out quite 
_ thinly in a dry place and protected from rain. 
Tree leaves gathered up this autumn. require 
almost similar treatment, but it is not neces- 
sary to cover them from the rain. These 
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one part and littery manure two parts, nicely 
mixed, make up a splendid hotbed on which 
a frame may be fixed for raising early vege- 
tables and salads, d 


Site for sowing Onions 


Your correspondent “C” (already 
answered by ‘‘W. P. T.’’) in your issue of 
November ist, 1924, inquires if any readers 
of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED have practised 
sowing Onions on the site of old Strawberry- 
beds. I have for one, and with marked suc- 
cess. It was in the Midlands, where the soil 
was a heavy clay-loam and rather sour at 
There was 
an old Strawherry-bed which had to be 
cleared. The site was dug over roughly, 
several cartloads of well-rotted old stable 
manure incorporated in November, and left 
exposed all winter. The frost, snow, wind, 
and rain did the rest. By January the ground 
was perfect for Onion-growing. All it re- 
quired was raking over and levelling. Part 
was planted with Ailsa Craig Onion sets and 
part sowed with Beds Champion, Hero, 
and White Spanish Onions. The sets were 
planted on February oth and the seeds were 
sown on March rrth. All the crops were 
eminently successful, especially when the 
fact is taken into consideration that this 
same ground had previously been condemned 
as useless for Onions. I should like to add 
a word of caution. It was necessary to con- 
stantly look over the beds and tread them 
carefully during the late spring frosts, which 
had a decided tendency to lift the sets out of 
the ground. Birds, too, were rather a 
nuisance. They showed inquisitiveness and 
constantly pecked the sets out of the ground, 
but otherwise left them uninjured. All one 
had to do was to replace them. They all grew 
and developed into good Onions. The seed 
Onions also yielded very good crops. 


E. A. SAUNDERS. 


Garden Peas and the season 


In no previous year do I remember to have 
seen so many rows of Peas in autumn 
rendered useless owing to the poor and un- 
satisfactory season. Friends of mine who 
have always had good pickings in late Sep- 
tember from June sowings have, like myself, 
been sadly disappointed. Only, so far as my 
observation leads me to say, has it been safe 
to rely on early dwarf varieties, as taller sorts 
have been entirely out of it. MIDLANDER. 


Check the Winter Greens 


Until the moment of writing, the open 
weather and the excessive rainfall have com- 
bined to favour a grossness in these important 
winter and spring vegetables which may lead 
to shortage later on. It is. frequently found 
that the early months of the year bring ex- 
tremely trying weather, and these “ fat” 
plants are not built up of ithe strong tissue 
which alone enables them to withstand the 
fluctuations of intense cold and wet. Those 
who have doubts on the point in respect of 
their plants will do wisely to go over them on 
the first occasion that the surface is dry 
enough t@ permit of it, and either ram or 
tread the soil closely round the stems so 
solidly that a check to advance will be ad- 
ministered. This simple expedient has been 
found to spell the difference between success 
and failure on numerous occasions. Green 
vegetables are indispensable in winter and 
must not be neglected in the smallest degree. 


H. W. 
Stocks of Potatoes 


I am hearing on all hands of the disappoint- 
ment experienced in finding diseased Potatoes 
amongst those in_ store. Ladies who 


° 
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manage the culinary department of our 
households are calling attention to tubers 
that appear sound on the surface, but on be- 
ing peeled reveal decay. Unfortunately, 
complaints are prevalent this year, and it is 
not to be wondered at, considering the ab- 
normally wet season and the bad conditions 
under which many Potatoes had to be lifted. 
More than ever is it important that stocks 
should be frequently examined, as disease 
quickly spreads. Where possible it is best 
to keep them in small quantities and where 
air can ibe admitted. WooDBASTWICK. 


ALPINES 


Watering Alpines in the winter 


I have a number of alpine plants (Saxi- 
frages, Campanulas, Phlox canadensis, etc.) 
growing in pans in a cold frame, and I am 
doubtful as to the amount of watering re- 
quired during the winter. So far, I have 
been keeping them moist, but they are start- 
ing into growth, which it seems to me is 
premature. I am, however, doubtful as to 
the wisdom of keeping herbaceous and ever- 
green plants dry for several months. Can 
you please advise? M. N. 


[By keeping these in frames you are de- 


‘feating your own ends and encouraging— 


also exciting—growth, which requires water- 
ing to support it. In the open or with the 
lights entirely removed sufficient moisture is 
present in the atmosphere, and there should 
be no occasion to water. In the event of an 
excessive rainfall the lights may be placed 
over the plants with ample air at all times, 
day and night. You mention ‘“ Saxifrages 
and Campanulas,” but without knowing the 
species it would be impossible to advise in 
genera so diversified as these. In each there 
are evergreen and deciduous kinds, some, 
choice and delicate, requiring extreme care, 
others vigorous and fully capable of taking 
care of themselves. As a rule, however, all 
alpines in frames in winter require but little 
water at the root, since evaporation is re- 
duced to a minimum. This is true even of 
evergreen species, while deciduous kinds are 
safest on the dry side. If you are in doubt 
as to any particular species send us its name 
and we will advise you to the best of our 
ability.] 


Campanula alpina 


From the topmost lawns of the Styrian 
Alps, this plant is a stranger in most collec- 
tions of Alpine plants, where, as often as not, 
a hairy-leaved form of C. linifolia does duty 
for it for some unexplained reason. I sup- 
pose the fact that most people have come to 
look upon it as short-lived or biennial has 
something to do with it. Treated to a very 
meagre diet and perfect winter drainage, and 
last, but by no means least, a complete 
absence of slugs, the plant is perennial 
enough, except that at times it flowers so pro- 
fusely as to exhaust itself. 

There is no doubt that this plant is a lime 
lover, It forms a long tap-root, crowns it- 
self with a rosette of narrow leaves more or 
less hairy, and in late April or May sends up 
a short, stiff, freely-branched stem, carrying 
the ratherslarge, lilac-lavender bells sugges- 
tive of both C. Allioni and, by reason of its 
bearded segments, of C. barbata; while the 
effect of the flowering plant suggests a ridi- 
culous little Canterbury Bell of only about 
4 inches, but of as perfect proportion as that 
tiny fairy Daffodil, Narcissus minor minimus. 
I saw a very fine specimen full of flowers in 
the garden of an enthusiast at East Molesey 
last May. The plant ripens seed readily and 
is easily increased by that means. 

W. E. Tu. INGwersen. 
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Answers to Correspondents 


PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Roses with strong stems for pots 
(Spa).—Lady Roberts, Richmond, Liberty, 

Lady Hillingdon, Catherine Mermet, Melanie 

Soupert, Mme. Butterfly, and Ophelia. 


Early-flowering Chrysanthemums in 


Lancashire 

As a regular reader of GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED I have looked in vain for a few prac- 
- tical hints as to the varieties to grow and 
their propagation as it affects the amateur 
without glass. I possess a few frames, a 
dark hut, and beyond these I cannot claim 
anything in the nature of housing, ete. My 
reason for seeking advice is because out of 
100 plants I grew last year, and left out all 
the winter, not more than one or two seemed 
to show any signs of life at all in the spring. 
It would be very helpful if you could find 
space to reply to the following :—(1) What 
Chrysanthemums would you suggest grow- 
ing in the Lancashire climate, outdoors? (2) 
What methods of propagation do you suggest 
under such climatic conditions ? 

WHITEGATE. 

[With your limited glass accommodation, 
that is, with only a cold frame, you should 
succeed with any of the outdoor Chrysanthe- 
mums if the roots be lifted after flowering is 
over. Pack these closely in shallow boxes— 
those about 6 inches deep—and scatter a little 
soil among them, but do not cover the whole. 
With any covering of the frame that suggests 
itself it would be possible to keep frost away 
in severe weather. At other times the plants 
should get light and air. In early spring 
divide the roots and plant in the open. With 
the aid of a frame, again, it is possible to root 
cuttings by dibbling these about 2 inches 
apart into quite shallow boxes filled with 
light, sandy potting mould. The following 
are hardier varieties and at the same time 
good ones, which should prove suitable. The 
colours may be readily obtained from the list 
of some leading specialist :—Bronze Goacher, 
Bronze Normandie, Cranford Yellow, Crim- 
son Marie Masse, Dick Barnes, Framfield 
Early White, Goldfinder, Goacher’s Crimson, 
Harvester, Horace Martin, J. Bannister, 
John McAlpine, Lichfield Purple, Nina Blick, 
Normandie, Perle Chatillonaise, Ralph 
Curtis. ] 


Badly-coloured Chrysanthemum leaves 


Please let me know how to prevent or cure 
a disease which appears yearly on my Chrys- 
anthemums. It starts at the bottom of the 
plants and goes up half way, and in’ some 
cases up to the flower. The leaves get red 
underneath and gradually die. J enclose a 
few leaves showing first signs of it and one 
completely withered. AMATEUR. 


[It would be natural for some of the lower 
leaves to go like those you send, but not so 
high up the stem as described. Stagnation 
at the roots would be a cause. Use mortar 
rubble with the potting soil pretty freely. 
This tends to keep things sweet. There is no 
sign of a disease on the foliage, which, in- 
deed, seems nicely developed. ] 


Chrysanthemums failing 

I shall be very glad to know the cause of 
failure of this outdoor Chrysanthemum. 
Some dozen plants are attacked in the same 
way. There has been no frost to account for 


it. E.. IM: _B. 


[It is quite natural for the growth of out- 
door Chrysanthemums to die back after 
flowering. The interest should therefore be 
in the roots. These, in the case of most sorts, 
will not live through the winter, and a good 
plan is to lift and preserve in a shallow box 


in a position free from frost. Then, in spring, 
either pull the root to pieces or take cuttings 
of it.] 


Gunneta manicata 

(Admiral Farquhar).—April or early May is 
the best time to divide the Gunnera, just as 
growth is starting. In your district, how- 
ever, thére is no fear but that it will succeed 
if you cover over the crowns with some 
littery material or leaves. Although the 
Gunnera is quite hardy it is, in the early 
spring, so soon as growth starts, that it is 
likely to suffer unless protected as advised 
above, as late frosts are liabl€ to cripple the 
plants. 


Culture of Oleanders 


(Oleander).—Whoever wishes to flower 
Oleanders well must induce them to make a 
free and early growth and mature the wood 
by full exposure to sun and air. Oleanders 
delight in strong solar heat in combination 
with copious supplies of water at the roots. 
A good sound fibrous loam, adding to it a 
little leaf-mould, is the best soil for them, and 
the pots should be well drained. Shift in 
March and keep the plants tolerably close and 
warm for a time, but expose them to full 
light, and ventilate freely all through the 
summer. About the latter end of August turn 
them out for three weeks in the open air. 


TREES AND SHRUBS 


Growing Lavender 


I shall be obliged if you will kindly give 
me advice as to the cultivation of Lavender 
for a hedge. In 1921 small plants of English 
Lavender were planted each side of a paved 
path with China Roses behind. That season 
the plants thrived marvellously. The Laven- 
der has been cut back hard in the autumn 
and each year many plants have died. I do 
not know if the cutting back has been: too 
drastic, but I wished to keep a shapely hedge, 
not to encroach too much over path nor into 
the Rose bushes. His He 


[Our correspondent cut down the hedge at 
the wrong season. The time to cut it down 
was March, so as to allow the young growths 
to start away freely. After cutting it down 
mulch it well with rotten manure, and if the 
weather is dry water freely. Treated thus 
the plants should start away from the base 
and become thick and strong. Lavender likes 
a gravelly soil and chalk, which latter is 
evidently wanting in vour soil. If you could 
get some chalk and mix in with the soil and 
replant you would no doubt succeed. Failing 
chalk, then get some lime-rubble, mixing this 
with the soil when replanting. ] 


Buddleia Colvillei 


(C. A. M.).—This very handsome flowering 
shrub (see illustration, issue November 29th, 
page 740) may be obtained from Messrs. 
Robert Veitch and Sons, Exeter. It would 
certainly not succeed in a cold situation in 
Norfolk; .we understand that it does not 
thrive in the open evenat Exeter. At Kew it 
is grown in the Temperate House. 


Bamboo stakes : 


(Inquirer).—Bamboo stakes are much more 
lasting than wood, and neater, too, but one 
drawback possessed by them is that they do 
not grip the soil as wooden stakes do, and 
therefore, if the plant sways about in the 
wind, they are very apt to get loose. This is 
owing to the highly-glazed surface of the 
cane. One other item to bear in mind is that 
they are hollow, and the upper portion some- 
times affords a home for earwigs and other 
insects. This, however, can be readily pre- 
vented by stopping up the hole at the top. ° 
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Plagianthus (Gaya) Lyalli 

(A. M. Farquhar).—After flowering, the 
stems should be cut hard back and trained if 
on a wall, and free growth, which lasts far 
into autumn, encouraged; in fact, the leaves 
often hang nearly all winter. We know a 
plant in Sussex which is never pruned, but 
allowed to grow naturally. This plant is in 
the open, and when in bloom there are few 
plants so beautiful. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Steamed bone-flour and superphosphate 

I should be greatly obliged if, through the 
medium of your correspondence columns, you 
would advise me as to the relative action of 
‘“steamed bone-flour’’ and  ‘‘ superphos- 
phate.’’ In a pamphlet issued by the British 
Sulphate of Ammonia Federation, Ltd., an 
all-round fertiliser is recommended made up 
of 28 lbs. sulphate of ammonia, 14 lbs. sul- 
phate of potash, 56 lbs. superphosphate, and 
14 lbs. steamed bone-flour. The last two con- 
stituents, of course, supply the phosphates, 
but I should like to understand why this is in- 


troduced in the two different forms and what ~ 


would be the effect of using 70 Ibs. (56 + 14) 
of either one or the other. Wass. 
[A manure prepared according to the 


formula you quote would, we think, be very 
suitable for general use in a garden. The jn- 
clusion of the bone-flour is, we take it, for. 
the purpose of affording a supply of phos- 
phate later in the season, or after that 
afforded by the superphosphate has become 
used up. To put it in another way, the latter 
being soluble is evidently intended to supply 
the present requirements, so to speak, of 


. plants, fruits, etc., while the former, which is 


what is termed insoluble, or slow in action, is 
to afford a further supply of phosphate to 
assist in the maturation of whatever the crop 
may be to which the manure is applied. The 
omission of the bone-flour and an increase of 
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the quantity of super would answer for some — 


crops but not all alike. For 
the absence of such a constituent as bone- 
flour or bone-meal would in the case of stone 
fruits, Vines, etc., be detrimental, as this par- 
ticular form of phosphate is very necessary 
for the building up or in the development of 
the seed vessels. 
varied requirements of plants in the way of 


piant food you could then omit or include 


instance, | 


If acquainted with the — 


bone-flour according to the necessities of the 


case. We think the inclusion of this form of 


phosphate in the formula to be a wise pro- 


vision. A manure so constituted is suited for — 


general use in the garden.] 


SHORT REPLIES 


H. C. Irving.—You cannot expect to have 
Carnations from a cold house, more especi- — 


ally in your district. The buds you send are 


covered with mildew. Your only remedy is — 


to have the house heated sufficiently to keep 
up a minimum temperature of about 45 degs. 
We should remove all the mildewed flowers 
and dust the plants with suiphur. : 

Amateur.—Kindly send sample of your in- 


jured Grapes and we will then do our best to” 


help vou. 


NAMES OF PLANTS 


Devon.—t, 


flowered variety) Mme. Lawton, an _ old 


Chrysanthemum; 2, :Mrs. ‘Walter Hemus, a 


‘Chrysanthemum (Anemone- — 


single, so-called, with two or three rows of 
oom 


florets. ; 


Trial of Endives at Wisley 


The following awards have been made to 
Endives by the Council of the Royal Horti- 


cultural Society after trial at Wisley :— — 


Award of Merit, Green Curled Winter and 


Summer Curled, sent by Messrs. R. Veitch, © 
sent by | 


Exeter; Early Parisian Summer, 
Messrs. Barr and Sons, London. 
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interest at the last meeting of the Royal 
Horticultural Society, viz., the ‘‘ Chard- 
_war’” Cypripediums, the packed and graded 
_ fruit grown near Woodbridge, Suffolk, and 

the paintings by Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart. 
- Dealing with the paintings first, the subjects 
_ were of exceptional interest, and the plant 
portraits were irue to colour and faithful re- 
_ cords of lovely flowers. Lilies were well re- 
_ presented in this collection, and other sub- 
~ jects chosen for their loveliness in form and 
~ colour were Rosa Moyesi and the. variety 
_Fargesii, Anemone sulphurea, Rhododendron 
_ Augustine, Tricuspidaria lanceolata, and 
' Polygonum polystachyum. All of the paint- 
_ ings were remarkable for their fine botanical 
_ detail as well as for their delightful colour. 


r 1 HERE were three exhibits of outstanding 


So excellent was the graded fruit grown 
_ and shown by the Hollesley Bay Labour 
_ Colony, Hollesley, near Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
_ that many visitors left the hall under the im- 
_ pression that jit was colonial fruit! This 
' may sound a doubtful compliment to home 
_ fruit growers, but it is, nevertheless, true that 
- we are only just waking upto the importance 
_ of packing and grading home-grown fruit for 
~ market. 
_didly grown and equally splendidly packed, 
and we were glad to observe that the high 
award of gold medal was made to this ex- 
hibit. The varieties shown were :—Allington 
_ Pippin, King of the Pippins, Cox’s Orange 
Pippin, Ribston Pippin, Blenheim Orange, 
' Bismarck, Mere de Menage, Lane’s Prince 
_ Albert, Newton Wonder, Bramley’s Seedling, 
- Charles Ross, Winter Pearmain, and Pear 
- Catillac. The fruits, more particularly the 
' cooking Apples, were very fine, and in many 
‘cases richly coloured. The best were Newton 
_ Wonder, Bramley’s and its red form, Lord 
- Stradbroke (a very distinct fruit), and Lane’s 
Prince Albert, while among the dessert varie- 
_ ties the best were Charles Ross, Allington 
Pippin, and Gascoigne’s Scarlet. Messrs. 
' Bunyard and Co. sent some very handsome, 
_ well-kept samples of such as Christmas 
- Pearmain, Baumann’s Red Reinette, Ribston 
(handsome fruits), Barnack Beauty (an Apple 
_which merits more attention), Belle de 
_ Boskoop,, Cox’s Orange, and Hambling’s 
_ Seedling. From’ Mr. Hemsley, Crawley, 
came a collection of Apples, the best, being 
Yorkshire Beauty, Ellison’s Orange, Charles 
» Ross, Newton Wonder, The Queen, Lady 
_ Henniker (highly coloured), Mere de Menage, 
and Alfriston, all too little seen, it being so 
valuable for its lateness and good keeping 
qualities. Mr. Beckett sent a collection of 
Grapes, included among these being Cooper’s 
_ Black, (Gros Maroc, Appley Towers, Alnwick 
_ Seedling, and Lady Downe’s. 


* 


kK. Luxford arranged a splendid display of 
Chrysanthemums, containing many enor- 
— mous blooms in perfect form and condition. 
"Sulphur Queen, a lovely incurved bloom of 
| pale yellow, stood out conspicuously as a 
centrepiece, while the mauve-pink Thomas 
_H. Pockett, Mrs. Arthur Brown (a magni- 
' ficent white), and J. Howe (a lovely single of 
deep chocolate-maroon with yellow zone in 
_ centre) were other varieties of outstanding 
“merit. A few other artistically-arranged 
groups of Chrysanthemums were much ad- 
mired, more particularly an exhibit of market 
varieties, which included such good things as 
Percy Dove and Favourite (both pure white), 
_ Black Prince, and December Pink. 


_ The Carnation groups, by the leading 
_ growers, were, if possible, rather above their 
usual standard of excellence, or it may be 
that the lovely colours show to better ad- 
vantage in the dull light of December. 


The Hollesley ‘Bay fruit was splen- 


‘On one side of the principal entrance Mr. * 
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Royal Horticultural Society's Show, December 2nd 


Several magnificent groups of Orchids 
were the principal feature of the show. This 
being a special Cypripedium show, most of 
the specialists were represented by many 
weird and wonderful specimens of these popu- 
lar flowers, but the finest exhibit of all was 
undoubtedly that shown by G. F. Moore, 
Esq., Bourton-on-the-Water. Included in 
this fine collection were magnificent blooms in 
a series of varieties, some of them measuring 
43 inches across the standard. In addition to 
the Cypripediums were a few nice mixed 
groups of Orchids, which always look very 
rich and attractive in ‘winter. 


A private exhibit of Begonia Gloire de_ 


Lorraine attracted considerable attention. 
This was shown by Major Albert Pam, of 
Broxbourne, and included many magnificent 
specimen plants of this dainty pink winter 
favourite. 

A few groups of mixed shrubs and a nice 

collection of Cyclamens were other items of 
floral interest. 
An exhibit of special interest was a group 
of Mistletoe plants in pots. These were in 
the form of short, compact standards, the 
Mistletoe apparently having been grafted on 
a short stalk of some kind, the effect being 
decidedly attractive. 


The Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution 


“£40,000 raised for aged disabled 
horticulturists 


'HE 7oth anniversary dinner, reported in 
our last week’s issue (page 748), will 
long be memorable in the annals of the 
Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent Institution, for 
on this occasion His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales presided at the festival, and 
also the wonderful record sum of 410,000 
was raised for this deserving institution. 
Mr. Leonard. G. Sutton, C.B.E., Chairman 
of Committee of the Gardeners’ Royal 
Benevolent Institution, in replying to the 


toast, said how much the interest on the part’ 


of the Royal House had enabled them to go 
forward in the confidence that they would be 
able to give substantial help to the numerous 
applicants whose cases were, every week, 
being brought before the Committee. 

The subscription list included the foHow- 


ing: 
Patera 
The late Sir Harry J. Veitch 
(Treasurer) = 2.050 = OO 


Covent Garden List, per Major 
E. G. Munro, including 4/500 
from Messrs. E. G., Geo., and 
Bert J. Munro nile “aE OOD s Or 10 
Mr. Geo. Munro, in response to 





special appeal 4-4 Ee 50 0.10 
Mr. J. Collingridge’s Covent 

Garden List aj tae 400, OO 
Further promise from Covent 

Garden friends in response to 

special appeal = ite “LOGE YD. 20 
Mr. Leonard Sutton’s * List 

(Chairman of Committee) 560 0 oO 
Royal Horticultural Society 262 10 O 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons Fat LO GO 
Messrs. Waterer, Sons, and 

Crisp ee eet ie Saar. P57. 10, 60 
Mr. Bernard Crisp -. * Teele +o 
The Worshipful Company of 

Gardeners <i a ier Dour 
Mr. Joseph Rochford * Sete O 
Ditto in response to special 

appeal _... wid ra dstemt = TOD F'Or7.0 
The Worcester Auxiliary sy Oy To mR) 
The Lord and Lady Bearsted .... 105 0 o 


Messrs. Hurst and Son ... 105 0 O 


Mr. Cook’s (Sandringham) List 105 0 o 


Messrs. Rothschild mn logG oy 0 
Mr. W. Cuthbertson 5, eT Ota 
Messrs. Harrods (in response to 

special appeal) ... Eas ae TOM GeO) 
MrsAy J..Wood's List’ <. veh (EGG Gero 
Messrs. Wood and Son ... TOL 
Mr. W. T. Paulin 72-30) G 
Mr. Peter C: M. Veitch ... 65° oO rsa 
Major Geo. Churcher 60 0 Oo 
Messrs. C. Kinnell and Co. 52 10 oO 
Mr. J. L. Kinnell ... ay ni 52410540 
Messrs. Fisher, Son, and Sibray, 

Ltd: Wr. uk a 52 10 O 
Liverpool Auxiliary x, BY. 52eLOeeO) 
[t.-Col. Sir Geo. Holford, 

Ke NORC LE: ve 52 10 O 
Baron Bruno Schroder .. 8210" O 
Mr. J. W. Hope, C.B.E. 522 Ip tO 
Mr. Geo. Gollin, O.B.E. gc Soe TOre C 
Messrs. Edward Webb and Sons ~ 50 0 o 
Mr. Whitpaine Nutting ... SOBStOpe a 
Mr. R. W. Wallace a eg 50 20. 6 
Mr. Edward White, V.M.H.. ... BOCS GAG) 
The Lord Treowen ihe re 5004, 6 
Sir Jeremiah Colman, Bart. ... ROPE On oO 
Mr. R. Forester Felton ... ie 56...,0. 0 
Mr. W. Honess ... dei iar SOL Oe /0 
Mr. J. Clayton (Norwich)... 42° 50mr-0 
Mr. W. E. Wallace a aos AD SOG:> 0 
Mr. A. Watkins ... + pride AA OPO 
Mr. F. J. Chittenden... AM a7. OO 
Mi David. Smith ->* 2, Nas Bote AG 
Mr. H. G. Alexander ae" 359 “oO 
Mr, W. J. Auton ... ey ase Re OmeO) 
Mr. E. Beckett , a eG ibe year 
Messrs. Wills and Segar... tie 265518 PNG 
Mr. C. Graham White ... tri 20. 15a 


Finance and Unemployment 


In a well-reasoned article published in the 
Review for November, issued by the West- 
minster Bank, Ltd., it is stated that the cure 
for unemployment is in essence a simple one; 
it is efficient production. The writer points 
out that it is not the business of the State to 
seek to replace the individual trader, but 
rather to encourage him to establish himself 
on a firm footing and, if necessary, to lend 
him support, moral rather than material, 
until he has succeeded in so doing. This sug- 
gestion is of interest to all of us. Any pro- 
posals for the relief of unemployment should 
be judged according to this criterion, while 
it should also be remembered that commerce 
is, and always will be, an adventure, and that 
unless Britons are still prepared, as they were 
in the past, to engage in such an adventure 
we cannot expect our trade to be maintained. 
Within these limitations Government assist- 
ance is both legitimate and valuable, but the 
restoration of active trade conditions ulti- 
mately depends on the faith of the British 
people in’ themselves. 

This last premise opens a new and larger 
field for investigation. Is it not possible to 
devise methods by which the workers them- 
selves could take a more active part in the 
financing and control of their native indus- 
tries? If, for example, the great majority of 
all classes of Englishmen could be induced to 
hold shares in home undertakings, it would 
not only mean that a widespread, if shallow, 
pool of capital would be tapped, but would go 
a long way to dispel fears of industrial un- 
rest, Ina very limited manner this has been 
done already, inasmuch as several firms have 
co-partnership schemes in operation. But the 
proposition, if it is to have any effect at all, © 
demands a far wider application. It is 
nothing less than that all classes should be 
encouraged to save and to invest their 
savings, and to recognise that trade carries 
with it the possibility of a loss as well as a 
profit. If this object were achieved the 
psychological effect would be enormous. It 
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would abolish the supposed antagonism be- 
tween capital and labour, because the two 
would be merged in one. It would force the 
British nation to acquire confidence in their 
own industries, because failure would mean 
loss to all. And it would replace the present 
indifference towards industrial and economic 
problems by a public will towards British 
commercial prosperity. We heartily endorse 
these views. Moreover, we commend them to 
the notice of others, and hope the day is not 
far distant when horticultural as well as other 
firms will have co-partnership schemes in 
operation in greater numbers than at present. 

The above may seem an ideal, but it is one 
that is worth some effort to achieve, and it is 
possible that no body of investigators, either 
official or private, could be better employed 
than in exploring possible roads of approach 
towards it. 


TRADE NOTE 
Willows for basket-making 


Willow-growing as ian industry is not com- 
mon in the eastern counties. Recently, 
however, not only the cultivation of the 
Basket Willow, but the entire business of 
basket manufacture has been developed in 
the neighbourhood of ‘Orsett, near Grays, 
Essex. In ‘the first instance, Osier beds were 
planted at Orsett with the primary object of 
using up the effluent from the sewerage 
system of the village. By this means the 
whole trouble which had till then been a 
nuisance was terminated. At the same time 
the undertaking carried with it the germs of 
an enterprise which is already affecting the 
life of the district, as the industry is probably 
pigiees ae by any other form of cultivation 
for the amount of employment it affords per 
acre. We recently had the opportunity. of 
paving a visit to all departments of this 
village enterprise, where baskets and wicker- 
ware of all types are manufactured from 
Osiers grown on the spot. This industry is 
not only worthy of support on account of 
the fact that it is a home enterprise, but the 
quality of the goods is far better than the 
foreign wicker-ware which has too long had 
a ready market here. 


CATALOGUES RECEIVED 


J. W. Cole and Son, Peterborough.—New 
and choice Chrysanthemums, show and 
Zonal Pelargoniums. 

Wm. Watson and Sons, Lid., Killiney, Co. 
Dublin.—List of fruit-trees; list of orna- 
mental shrubs. 

Storrie and Storrie, Glencarse, Perthshire. 
—Catalogue of fruit-trees and bush fruits. 

Keith Luxford and Co., Harlow, Essex.— 
ee and Perpetual-flowering 
Carnations, 1925 

W. Ae tindales and Son, Nether Green, 
She ffield.—Descriptive catalogue of hardy 
herbaceous and florists’ flowers. 

Morse Brothers, Deben Nurseries, Melton, 
Woodbridge, Suffolk. 

T. Lewis, 49, Uxbridge Road, Hanwell, 
London, W. 7.—Rhododendrons, Azaleas, 
hardy Heaths, @tc. 





LATE REPLY 
Eccremocarpus scaber 


(B.).—Only remove the dead tops of your 
plant. Being a native of Chili it is not abso- 
lutely hardy except in sheltered positions in 
the south-west. You should give this climber 
the warmest nook you can find, covering the 
roots with ashes or Cocoanut-fibre before the 
advent of hard frost. Treated thus, even if it 
gets cut down to the ground, it should send 
up shoots from the root-stock next spring. It 
is very easily raised from seed, which should 
be sown in gentle heat in March, planting out 
after having been well hardened off in May. 
‘These should flower in the autumn. 
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Please write for Estimates 
for durable Greenhouses, 
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28 Ibs., 5/9; 56 Ibs., 9/=; 1 cwt., 16/*. Car. pd. 


GARDEN FERTILISER 


Unsurpassed Substitute for STABLE MANURE 
95% ORGANIC; 55% Amm.; 18°2°%=Phos;: 
4°8 % S./Pot. 

28 Ibs., 6/6; 56 Ibs., 12/-; 1 cwt., 22/=c. pd. we 
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THERE’S only one way to find out if 
the wire netting you are buying is 
British. Look for the hall mark—the 
B.W.N.M.A. brand on every roll. If 
it isn’t there, then you cannot be sure 
either of where that netting came from 
or how long it will serve. If it Zs 
there, you know it was made in the 
factories of the British Wire Netting 

Manufacturers, who have made British 
"Ask voir frat, Wire netting the standard of quality 
for a copy. throughout the world. 


e 
[ 
British Wire Netting is supplied by all Ironmongers. 


THE BRITISH WIRE NETTING MANUFACTURERS'’ASSN. 
BWN 2/24 25 Temple Row, Birmingham 





The third of a series 
of booklets on Brilish 
Wire Netling ts now 
published. Written by 
practical men, tt tells 
of ways of using wire 











_WIPE YOUR FEET, PLEASE! 


THE D.D. VESTIBULE MAT 


This combined mat and scraper enables 
every particle of dirt to be wiped off the 
sides as well as the soles of the boots. 


COMPLETE IN IRON FRAME, WITH SCRAPER AND 
FINEST QUALITY COIR MAT, USED IN THOUSANDS 
OF HOMES. GET IT IN YOURS. 

’ ( 
The Non-Choker Heater Co., Ltd., 126 6 
Chapel eereee SALFORD 


From all Ironmongers, or direct from 
= oes tH 00000 EACH 












the Makers, carriage paid, 
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_ Camellias dropping 
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~ soot round each as soon as 
_ planted is necessary to pre- 
_ vent the shoots being eaten 
' by slugs. This will also 
~ nourish and strengthen the 
_ plants. Another very im- 
‘ portant item in Dahlia cul- 
- ture is tying. Secure the 
' plants when planting out, 
~ allowing room for the stems 
to swell. Then as soon as 
/ the side branches grow loop 
these to the stakes. 
Cactus and double show 
Dahlias will require disbud- 
ding if show blooms are re- 
uired. The other sections, 
zeony - flowered, Star, 
single, Collarette, etc.; do 
not require disbudding. It 
is necessary to remove old 
~ flowers as soon as faded to 
_ prevent seed pods forming. 
This will prolong the 
flowering period until late in 
-autumn. Dahlias can be 
had in bloom from the 


ber, of July until cut 
Hl 
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and for producing a wealth 
of colour, either in the gar- 
den or for house decoration, 
they are not surpassed. 

The following will be 
found a few of the best sorts 
in each section :— , 
Star Dauiias.—These are 

extremely useful for making 
a display in the garden or 
for cuttine for table decora- 
tion. The following are 
good varieties :—White Star, 
Crimson Star, Galton Star, 


down by frost in October, 


No. 2388—Vovr. XLVI. 





Cherries gumming 
Chrysanthemums be 
§ propagated ? 
| Apple-trees cankered 778 should 
Asparagus, forcing ... 777 Chrysanthem 
Phil Page and Mrs. 
Jack Pearson ... 
778 Chrysanthemum Sun- 
shine Wilcox ... 
Chrysanthemum trou- 


ums Mr, 


'O grow Dahlias successfully two things Bronze Star, Balcombe Star, Mrs. Rowett. 
are absolutely necessary. First, an open 
position ; secondly, deep cultivation of the are :—Mary Purrier (crimson-scarlet), Mrs. 

- ground. If these conditions are secured suc- ’ 

cess is almost certain. If open beds or borders 

are chosen and deeply dug, working in a 

liberal supply of manure, only occasional 

_ watering js necessary unless the weather is 

very hot and dry. Then, of course, a good 

soaking with weak liquid manure is beneficial 
until the plants begin to bloom. 
week in June is a capital time to plant out, 
putting a good stake to each plant. A little 


The first White collar), Bonfire (orange scarlet), Queen 
Bess (scarlet, yellow collar), Eden (white). 


Decorative.—Apricot, Brentwood Yellow, 
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Preepeld Annual Subscription 
to any part of the World, 13/- 











‘ Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden”’ 
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read with special interest at this season 


Cactus DaHLias with good habit of growth 


D. B. Crane (white), Sweetbriar (pink), 
Harold Peerman (yellow), Edgar Jackson 
(coral-red), Edith Carter (yellow, edged car- 
mine), Homer (deep maroon crimson). 


CoOLLARETTE.—Scarlet Queen, Ustane (sal- 
mon-red, yellow collar), Admiral (maroon, 


tips. 


ding is the 





The new Dahlia Sheila Ward, of the large decorative type 
Colour pale yellow, shading to silvery white at the tips 


Cultivation of Dahlias and the Storing of Tubers 


The following advice is based upon a sound and practical lecture given by Mr. C. Goldring before the 


members of the Tunbridge Wells Horticultural Society. The observations on lifting and storing will be 


Delice- (pink), King Harold (maroon), Por- 
thos (violet), Lowfield (white), The Prince 
(scarlet), and Sheila Ward, a new variety of 
the large decorative type with glorious pale- 
yellow blooms shading to silvery-white at the 


Another section extremely useful for bed- 


Micnon DauwiaA.—This is invaluable for 
beds or borders,-forming bushy plants only 
about 12 inches high and a mass of brilliant 
colour from October. 
May-flowering Tulips they are excellent; also 


For beds following 


for edging mixed beds of 
other Dahlias. 

LIFTING AND STORING.— 
When the plants have been 
destroyed by frost cut the 
tops away nearly close to 
the ground, cover the stems 
with soil and leave about a 
fortnight before lifting. 
Better crowns will form and 
the roots will keep much 
better than if they are lifted 
immediately they are cut 
down by frost. Lift them 
carefully with a digging 
fork, leaving a little soil on 
the roots; put them in a 
cool, dry place free from 
frost, but not where it is 
hot, or the plants will begin 
to sprout. Keep the tem- 
perature as near the natural 
conditions as possible. 
Treated thus the roots keep 
dormant and in good con- 
dition until March. If there 
is any fear of frost cover 
with dry straw. Under no 
consideration use ashes or 
sawdust. 

There is not the slightest 
doubt that Dahiia are more 
popular to-day tha, at any 
time in their history. The 
many beautiful types, and 
varieties that have been in- 
troduced during the last few 
years have made the Dahlia 
almost a household word, 
and for brilliance of colour 
during the autumn it is cer- 
tainly not surpassed by any 
other flower. 
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The Christmas gift solved 


EADERS who are at a loss to know 

what to purchase their gardening friends 

for Christmas would do well to consider 
the gift of a year’s subscription to GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED. Such a present would be a 
constant reminder of their friendship 
throughout the coming vear. A subscription 
form will be found in the advertisement 
pages of this issue, 


The Garden Club 


On December 2nd Mr. G. L. Pilkington 
entertained the members of the Garden Club, 
9, Chesterfield Gardens, London, W. 1, to a 
delightful after-dinner talk on the June- 
flowering bearded Irises. On December 16th 
Colonel Messel wiil be the club guest And will 
talk about his famous gardens atyNymans, 
Handcross, Sussex. 


Seed Potatoes 

The article on the Scottish seed Potato 
trade which appears in this issue will be read 
with special interest at this season, for it is 
usually about this time that gardeners begin 
to think seriously of ordering seed Potatoes. 
Owing to a reduced acreage and a moderate 
crop last season seed is likely to be dear. Eng- 
lish growers know by long experience that a 
change from the north is beneficial, especially 
after hot, sunny seasons. Nevertheless, there 
is less risk of a poor crop from home-saved 
seed after a wet season like the last than after 
a normal one, provided the stock has not 
been grown more than once.’ The soundest 
practice for Potato growers, however, even in 
the North of England, is to grow a propor- 
tion, at least, of new seed every year. 


The Wart Disease of Potatoes Order 

Potato merchants and growers are re- 
minded that under the Wart Disease of Pota- 
toes Order it is illegal for anyone to plant or 
sell for planting in England and Wales Pota- 
toes which have been grown outside Great 
Britain and Ireland unless he has a licence 
from the Ministry of Agriculture. The 
Ministry will issue a licence when the con- 
signment of Potatoes and the official health 
certificate of the exporting country which has 
accompanied it have been examined. It will 
be a condition of any licence issued for the 
sale of imported seed Potatoes that the vendor 
shall keep a complete list of the names and 
addresses of all purchasers and inform each 
one in writing that the Potatoes are imported 
Potatoes and must not be planted, or sold for 
p:anting, until a further licence has been 
obtained from the Ministry. 


Apple Elfison’s Orange 

Some handsome specimens of this were in- 
cluded in the fine display of graded fruits 
shown at the meeting of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society on December 2nd. It is said to 
be a seedling raised by the Rev. C. C. 
Ellison from Cox’s Orange, who claims jt as 
a better grower than the parent, while the 
flavour is quite as good. It is without doubt 
a fine Apple for dessert, and of fair size and 
delicious flavour. On a stiff clay with me it 
grows vigorously and fruits freely. Those 
who fail to grow Cox’s should give Ellison’s 
Orange a trial. Ges Pe 


Chrysanthemum Sunshine Wilcox 

This is a new golden-yellow sport from 
the ever-popular late-flowering variety Miss 
Wilcox. Readers will remember that flowers 
of the original variety are of bright bronze 
colour, and every Saturday during December 
may be seen thousands of flower lovers carry- 


ing home a bunch of. this free-flowering 
variety for home decoration. Individual 


flowers are not much to look at but in spray 
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form they are highly decorative. The new 
variety—i.e., Sunshine Wilcox—will become 
popular, as it is quite unique in its character 
and its golden-yellow colouring especially 
attractive. The N.C.S. Floral Committee 
granted the exhibitor a First-class Certificate 
on-December 1st last for this new variety. A 
bushy plant was shown flowering in_ pro- 


fusion. | 8 Yel Sa Ba 
Over-potting bulbs 


Simple as is the culture of bulbs there 
are numerous failures annually, and two rea- 
sons are extremely common—namely, over- 
potting and incorrect watering. A mag- 
nificent Hyacinth can be produced in a 4-inch 
pot, but it must be watered carefully and have 
food as the spike develops: Large pots are 
se'dom abundant in small gardens and they 
are expensive. It is therefore well that 
amateurs should realise fully the utility of the 
smaller sizes. It is wiser to have the pot on 
the small side than the reverse, because the 
smaller the bulk of soil the easier it is to 
keep moist without serious risk of souring 
until it is packed with roots, when the water 








The Prophet Flower 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts - 
not responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


The Prophet Flower (Arnebia echioides) 


WO or three years ago I was attracted 

by this plant, exhibited by Mr. Amos 

Perry, of Enfield, at Westminster. The 
plant had yellow flowers with purple-black 
spots, and the attendant at the show assured 
me that the spots grew fainter as the flower 
expanded and finally disappeared. . At that 
time I was a little sceptical about the Prophet 
Flower and the behaviour of its spots, but 
now find that the change invariably takes 
place. The plant grows in shade on the 
north side of a little rock garden. It is, Iam 
told, very difficult to manage on dry soil or 
in full sun. Can anyone explain the reason 
for the disappearance of the spots? I believe 
that a similar change in colour takes place in 


dendron species of recent years, and very 
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supply may be practically unlimited and must 
be supplemented generously with suitable 
liquid manure. One hears frequently com- — 
plaints of unsatisfactory results with Tulips, — 
and wonders whether it is due to insufficient 
water. Given sound bulbs from a reliable 
firm there should be novfailures, but there will — 
be unless plenty of water is given. In my 
opinion Tulips demand just about twice the 
quantity of water that is required by 
Hyacinths, and if that proportion is exceeded © 
it will not be resented. East ANGLIAN. | 


Plants at rest under stages 


The average amateur with one frame and 
one greenhouse or conservatory must grow — 
Fuchsias and other plants whose treatment 
calls for a season of rest, and the most con- — 
venient accommodation is found usually ~ 
under the stages. Broadly speaking, this is 
an admirable position, but it must not be 
overlooked that drip from above falling more — 
or less reguiarly and reaching soil in which 
there are dormant roots will lead to trouble 
and disappointment next year. To obviate — 
risk of this let all pots be stacked on their | 
sides; the drip will fall, but will not go 
into the pots, which is the crucial point. 

East ANGLIAN. 


Rhododendron precox j 
We have had quite a flood of new Rhodo- © 
«wt 
lovely, indeed, are many of them, yet I do | 
not think we shall ever be inclined to banish 
Rhododendron praecox from our gardens. It — 
is exceedingly lovely when in bloom and, but — 
for one drawback, which will be referred to 
later, is almost without a fault. It flowers © 
very early, and in mild seasons blooms © 
in February, affording us a feast of beauty 
with its delicate flowers of rose before all 
the leaves are fully developed. It is a gar- 
den hybrid, having been raised by hybridising | 
R. ciliatum and R. dauricum. It has*de- ~ 
rived its characteristic beauties from both — 
parents, and a good bush is exquisite, in- 
deed, when in flower. It is but a slow — 
grower, which renders it of great value in 
the front of the shrubbery or in the rock 
garden, but I have once or twice met with 
plants about 6 feet in height, but these had 
been in the same position for a number of 
years. The fault possessed by R. przecox is 
due to that early-flowering habit, which, it~ 
seems paradoxical to say, is also one of its 
chief virtues. Its delicate flowers are easily 
destroyed by sharp frosts, and it is generally 
advisable, when any sign of frost occurs, to 
cover the plant as night approaches. It is — 
worth the trouble that this entails to have a 
prolonged bioom upon the lovely Rhodo- 
dendron precox. Say 


the flower spots of the Horse Chestnut. It 
would be interesting to know why. 


C.-T Kee 


The Japanese Katsura (Cercidiphyllum 
japonicum) ~ . 

I was very interested to read Mr. Mark 
Fenwick’s note on this beautiful tree in your 
issue of November 15th—following mine in 
your November ist issue. His practice of 
growing this tree by the water side will, I 
am sure, interest planters greatly, as many 
are under the impression that in early spring 
the tender young leaves would, in such a- 
position, be damaged by frost, hence the value 
of Mr, Mark Fenwick’s note. My experience 
here with a small avenue of this tree grow-. 
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with one exception 
came water-logged during winter and died— 


. six to seven years. 


_ refreshment to the memory. 
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ing on high ground, but in heavy soil, is that 
most of them colour but poorly, although 
and that a tree which be- 





all are making excellent growth. A tree will 
often thrive near the water where the latter 
is constantly moving, and the soil thereby 
maintained in a sweet condition, What I in- 
tended to convey-in my note of November 1st 
was the tree’s dislike to sour, water-logged 
soil. A few dwarfer trees obtained from 
another source than those above referred to, 
and growing within too yards of them on 


heavy, pny land, and in full sunshine, colour 
beautifully each year, and even in spring, 


when the young leaves unfold, they are most 
attractive. E. MARKHAM. 


Rhododendron Mrs. R. S. Holford 


HE number of hybrid Rhododendrons 

has increased so much of late years, and 

the resulting flowers are so good, that 
we are apt to forget the older kinds. But the 
subject of the illustration should not be neg- 
lected, for it will ho!d its own in any col- 
lection. It was one of the earlier kinds, 
whose rosy tinting had broken away from the 
prevalent colour, tending to a rank quality, 
of which there are so many examples; for it 
has a rosy colouring with a suspicion of 
salmon, of a pleasant kind that is quite with- 
out any unwelcome taint. It a'so has akind 
of modest appearance which adds |. to. its 
charm, for the petals are wide enough to com- 
bine into a good flower that forms a hand- 
some truss, but are not of that sometimes 
over-exaggerated width that seems to be the 
aim of the- modern cultivator. The bush, as 
seen in the picture, is happily placed, quite 
by itself, with a group of Portugal Laurel at 
the back, and the broad-leaved Skimmia, a 
mass of lively green foliage, in front. 

eal 


The value of a diary to gardeners 


Head-gardeners 50 and 60 years ago fre- 
quently advised their assistants to keep a 
daily record of their work for future refer- 
ence. Too frequently the advice fell upon 
deaf ears, including my own. On April 14th, 
1870, I commenced to keep my first diary, 
which was in the form of many-leaved, plain- 
ruled manuscript books, sufficiently large to 
contain the notes during the working days of 
These volumes now num- 
ber 13. Since the above first-named date a 
daily record has been kept until March 2oth, 
1924. Among the advantages of a carefully- 
kept diary are:—(r) Notes written are im- 
pressed upon the memory. (2) They 
materially assist in tracing causes of success 
and of failure. (3) The notes are a source of 
(4) They con- 
stitute a source of ready reference. (5) They 
are a permanent and reliable source of great 
interest and assistance. 

From 1865 to 1870 I did not make any 
written notes. During those years an old gar- 
den was being remodelled. The landscape 


_ gardener was W. Barron, of Borrowash Nur- 
series, Derby, who was a successful trans- 


planter of old and gigantic trees at that 
period. The trees were planted during three 
autumns and three springs, and I did my full 
share of the work. Drive and path-making 
and turf laying fell to my lot. When I view 
those Conifers and deciduous trees, after a 
lapse of 60 years, I feel incredulous ; but there 
stand the trees, each 50 feet to 60 feet in 


height, in all their beauty of foliage, stateli- 


ness, and colouring. Apr te 


Tobacco growing in England 


Re the notes on Tobacco growing in recent 
issues,of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, J enclose 
some extracts of the law of same, which seem 
to me pretty definite that no Tobacco can be 
grown for Tobacco-making purposes, even as 
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an experiment, without a special permit from 
the Commission of Inland Revenue. On the 
fate of these extracts those attempting to 
grow Tobacco for curing and their own use 
will be liable to heavy duties and probably 
penalties as well. : 
Halsbury’s ‘‘ Laws of England,’’ Vol. 24, 
page 644, No. 1,334, reads'as follows :— 

‘* Every person who grows, cuitivates, or 
cures Tobacco in the United Kingdom is re- 
quired to take out a licence annually.” 
Note (g) to this paragraph reads as fol- 

lows :— 

‘* An exemption is allowed to a person 
growing Tobacco in a plot not exceed- 
ing one pole in area of garden or nursery 
land solely for botan‘cal, scientific, or 


ornamental purposes.”’ 


The Finance Act, 1908, section 3, sub-sec- 
tion 3, reads as follows :— 

‘©The Commissioners of Inland Revenue 
may, notwithstanding anvthing in this sec- 
tion, permit any person io grow Tobacco 
in Ireland* for experimental purposes only, 
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small and useless growths were cut out, 
allowing the leaders to remain till the 
autumn, when they were cut back. In some 
cases from 2 feet to 3 feet were left. Where 
these were weak not more than 1 foot was 
allowed to remain. The following season 
these long growths produced from 20 to 30 
fruit buds. I gathered this autumn from 10 
to 20 good fruits of Golden Spire, Allington, 
Sturmer, James Grieve, Bismarck, and 
Lane’s Prince Albert. Amongst the best 
were Beauty of Bath, Rev. W. Wilks, Golden 
Noble, «nd Newton Wonder. The fruit was 
all of good size. Some of these trees now 
are 6 feet by 6 feet. To show their produc- 
tiveness, one of Allington, one of Sturmer, 
one of James Grieve, and one of Bismarck 
each produced from 35 lbs. to 4o Ibs. each. 
Had these been cut back each year to 12 
to 18 inches how could one expect this 
amount of fruit? One of the chief points in 
young trees is keeping the roots near the sur- 
face and feeding them. These trees have 
made shoots 2 feet to 3 feet long this sum- 
mer,. promising well for next vear. Those 





Rhododendron Mrs. R. S. Holford 


subject to any special regulations and con- 
ditions they think fit, and with the bene- 
fit of any allowance in respect of the duties 
for the time being payable as may be sanc- 
tioned by the Treasury.”’ BOA y Las 
Middlesbrough. 


Pruning young fruit trees 


In a recent issue a correspondent asked 
how to prune a four-year-old Allington Pippin 
Apple-tree. The instructions given were 

1 ra 5 Ae1 oO 
clear and helpful. Having the oversight of 
upwards of 100 trees of this age I am induced 
to add some notes on their management. The 


soil is heavy loam resting on gravel, with. 


many stones in it, with a gradual slope to 
the south. There is no stagnant moisture. 
Four years ago the trees, dwarfs on Paradise, 
were planted. The land was dug about-1 foot 
deep. The following summer being dry the 
trees made but little growth, needing but 
little pruning. The following spring each 
tree had a dressing of manure, forking it into 
the surface. This gave them a start, shoots 
from 2 feet to 3 feet long being made. These 
ripened to the tips. At pruning time the 





* This clause was made applicable to England and Scotland by 
the Financial Act of 1910. 


who hope to make Apple growing pay cannot 

afford to wait five or six years before the trees 

begin to crop. ese 
South Bucks. 


Superphosphates and steamed bone-flour 

On page 762, issue December 6th, there 
is a reply to ‘‘ W. H. L.’’ re superphosphate 
and steamed bone-flour. Steamed bone-flour 
is generally included in a mixture of arti- 
ficials, because it keeps the mixture dry and 


in good mechanical condition for sowing. 
Gai 


Potato Mr. Bresee 


I have read the articles on the Potato Mr. 
Bresee from the different correspondents and 
I quite agree with those who say Mr. Bresee 
is not fit to eat. I was at the National at 
Leicester a few weeks ago and Mr. Bresee 
Potato was shown a good many times and 
won prizes. If the Potato is not fit to eat why 
give it a prize? I contend that no vegetable 
that is not fit for food, or has not a good food 
value, should be held up as an ideal. Quality 
should count before anything else. It is the 
same with fruit. I saw Charles Ross Apple 
there, which was possibly the finest-looking 
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dish in the show; but get your teeth into it 
and see the difference between that and Cox’s 
Orange Pippin. It is the same with many 
other sorts, not the finest looking but of the 
best quality, as in the case of the Apple 
D’Arcy Spice. I hope in the future judges 
will take a different standard and judge for 
quality, not size and looks altogether. 

Long Eaton. W. E. McCracken. 

—— If the trial of Mr. Bresee has not yet 
concluded may I ask ‘‘ W. S.”’ (p. 735) if he 
is in earnest when he says that this variety if 
cooked ‘* when the haulm is green, and while 
the tubers will scrape,” is one of the best- 
flavoured Potatoes? To use tubers of this or 
of any other Potato at that stage is no test. 
There is—there can be—very little difference 
in the flavour of very young tubers, be the 
variety what it may. The true test comes at 
a later and more mature stage—and when 
this stage is reached the verdict must go 
against Mr. Bresee. 

Ex-EXHIBITOR OF Mr. BRESER. 


Flagstone paths 

HE value of these, so well shown in the 

illustration we give to-day, can scarcely 

be over-estimated, as with such paths the 
removal of soil and the various alterations 
that are deemed necessary may be carried out 
cleanly and expeditiously at all seasons of the 
year. The task of moving soil, manure, etc., 
where Grass paths exist, especially after 
heavy rain, is well known, involving much 
valuable time in getting these paths, which 
are often cut up very much, put straight. 
With the flag-stone path, however, such 
work is pleasant and the lifting surface of 
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gravel paths after frost becomes a thing of 
the past. Weeding is dispensed with, and 
one can attend to the plants in the beds at all 
times. The flag-stones are good at all sea- 
sons and decidedly pleasant to walk on after 
a heavy shower, more particularly when the 
fragrance of Roses and other sweet-smelling 
plants is greater and more enjoyable than at 
any other season. If the beds are edged with 
York stone a great variety of dwarf plants 
which form stretches of bloom and tumble 
over and hide the edgings may be used, while 
even when not in bloom the foliage is at all 
times interesting, more especially if a good 
selection of the various things that may be 
used is made. In the interstices between the 
flag-stones room exists for dwarf Alpines or 
Campanulas, Dianthus, Sedums, Linarias, 


etc. A. G. 


Michaelmas Daisies and mildew 


I have been much interested in allusions 
to Michaelmas Daisies in recent numbers from 
well-known contributors and very diffidently 
put forward the following points from my 
experience :—Firstly, mildew seems to me to 
affect some varieties more than others. _ I 
used to grow a species—A. densus—extremely 
floriferous and of a bright blue colour, but 
rather untidy. This was very liable to mil- 
dew. After the hot summer of 1921 a number 
of self-sown seedlings came “up, apparently 
from their habit a natural cross between this 
species and the pink variety Harold Reuthe. 
I still keep the best of these but they are, 
alas, also susceptible to mildew. 

Secondly, the problem of the habit of the 
Novee-Angliz section flowering all at the top. 


ae . - Ss. 
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Accidentally I found a complete cure for nid 

by cutting about 6 inches from the top of each 

main stem as soon as the flowers show 

colour. These are very useful in bowls at the — 

time. The result to the plant is that each — 
lateral develops into a stem 2 feet or more 

long, well furnished with bloom. We cut \ 

them in armsful for tall vases. 4 

Thirdly, it seems quite possible for plants to Z 
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grow out of the tiresome disease (Aster wilt). 
Captain Fryatt the first year or two I had it 
was miserable, but seemed to get over it, for 
the last two years it has been a magnificent _ 
sight. On the other hand, the Grain of 
White Climax I have goes exasperatingly 
yellow just when in full bloom. The disease _ 
does not seem to be transmitted to other 
plants, and this autumn I have tried the ex- | 
periment of putting in cuttings from the tops | 
of healthy-looking new growths. — 
West Acton E. S. Poorer. 


Earlham Montbretias 


In your little note about the history of the 
Earlham Montbretias no reference is made to 
the late Mr. George Henley, who was the 
head gardener at Earlham Hall when this 
fine race was in the making. I know Mr. 
Morris would have been pained if no one gave 
dear old Henley his meed of praise for all he 
did. It was a very sad time at Earlham when 
the old man lay dying. The Editor mentions 
me in connection with the variety His — 
Majesty. Yes! I look at it with awe and 3 
admiration—but none surpasses the pretty 
smart little yellow Queen Alexandra in dainti- es 
ness and charm. It is my favourite. 2 

JosepH JAcon. 


Flagstone paths and stone steps are good at all seasons and pleasant to walk on 
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- When Should Chrysanthemums be Propagated ? 


The writer of this article ts in favour of taking cuttings during 
late December and early January 


subsequent thereto, it was customary for 
growers who were~exhibitors to begin 


[[sussea years ago, and for a few years 


propagation towards the end of November 


and early in December, and a few growers 
still observe this rule. Growers used to 
argue that the Chrysanthemum, to be seen 
at its best, needed a long season of cool, un- 
interrupted growth. To afford the plants 
this long period of growth, exhibitors and 
others used to insert cuttings that were some- 
times quite unfit to perpetuate the different 
varieties. The plants that had produced the 
large and attractive exhibition blooms were 
often fed to such a degree that the constitu- 
tion of many of them was so seriously im- 
paired that they became quite unfit to pro- 
duce basal shoots of a desirable kind. The 
plants, too, had been standing rather closely 
arranged in glass structures, sometimes 


overheated, and the basal growths being also _ 


so far removed from the glass, often became 
drawn and weakly. With such material how 
was it possible to produce good results? “At 
that period, certainly, the question of show- 
ing the-result of one’s cultural ‘skill was the 
great desire of most growers, and as this was 
determined by the results achieved at the 


_shows there was little to see of Chrysanthe- 


mums in many gardens after the earlier half 
of November. The shows were mostly over 
and the plants were cut down in preparation 
for ‘beginning the next season’s work. In 
this way a large number of the good things 
deteriorated, making way for new and choice 
sorts that were freely introduced to take their 
place. It would have been far better to have 
commenced the propagation of the Chrys- 
anthemum a month later, as by so doing the 
old stools would have had that period longer 


in which to recuperate and develop fresh 


young shoots of an infinitely better kind. 


Nowadays many growers shake the plants 
out of their flowering pots so soon as they 
are cut down, and after reducing the ball of 
roots and soil have either repotted them into 
smaller pots or have plunged them in a bed 
of prepared soil made up on the side benches 
of a slightly-heated glass structure. Not 
only has this economised space under glass 


-vat a season when such space is usually very 


valuable, but it has imparted new life and 
vigour into the old stools. This practice I 
can heartily recommend to those growers 
who desire to begin well. Under this treat- 
ment the first-batch of cuttings will -not be 
ready until December is well advanced, or 
possibly until the early davs of the New Year. 
In my opinion this is early enough. In the 
old days many of our leading growers used 
to propagate their Chrysanthemums in cold 
frames, which in hard weather -were often 
shut up and carefully matted for weeks to- 
gether. In such circumstances rooting was 
very slow, with the result that in the early 
spring the plants were more backward than 
those raised from a later propagation in a 
cool greenhouse as is the practice nowadays. 
I would advise beginning to propagate 
during late December and early January, as 
good, healthy cuttings can then be obtained. 
Cuttings of this kind invariably root quickly 
and with the lengthening days their develop- 
ment is most satisfactory. I would also urge 
upon growers who have room in their gar- 
dens to plant out stock plants of the varieties 
they think of growing another season. If 
small plants be planted outdoors in the late 
spring or early summer they can be lifted be- 
fore the hard weather sets in in the late 
autumn or early winter. They should be cut 
back after being lifted, as in this way the 
stools can be packed closely together under 


glass in order to economise space. Cuttings 
from plants treated in this manner are ideal, 
the variety is maintained in its original 
vigour, and excellent results are usually ob- 
tained in the flowering season. I have seen 
some wonderful blooms this season from 
plants treated as I have just described. 
ing Ete oo 


A readers’ success at Barrow-in- 
Furness 


HE accompanying illustration is of an 
exhibit of six Japanese Chrysanthemum 
blooms, not less than three varieties, 
shown by Mr. J. T. Rothwell at the recent 
Chrysanthemum Show at Barrow-in-Furness. 
This exhibit gained for Mr. Rothwell the 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED medal. ‘The varieties 
are :—Top row, left to right, Mrs. S. Chiches- 





Six Japanese Chrysanthemums for which 


was 


the Gardening Illustrated Medal 


awarded at Barrow-in-Furness 


ter, Daily Mail. Middle row, left to right, 
Queen Mary, Mrs. S. Chichester. . Bottom 
row, left to right, Mrs. S. Chichester, Mrs. 
BC, Puuling: 

Mr. Rothwell has been successful in obtain- 
ing the following medals since commencing 
in 1921 as a novice :—November, 1921, special 
prize and gold medal for novices ; November, 
1922, special prize and gold medal for 
amateurs; November, 1923, special prize, 
gold medal, bronze medal, and silver medal 
for two exhibits; 1924, special prize and 
bronze medal for amateurs. 


ROOM AND WINDOW 


The arrangement of cut flowers 


HEN arranging flowers for table de- 

coration or to adorn the house the 

choice of vases or bowls in which to 
place the blooms is of great importance Their 
size, form, and colour should be taken into 
account. Nothing surpasses crystal recep- 
tacles, though those made of ordinary glass 
please the eye. If coloured pottery or china 
is used, green, orange, and yellow go best 
with flowers, and simple designs in blue and 
pink on a white ground are not amiss. Green 
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is the colour, par excellence, for vases, bowls, 
or pots, especially the pale shade one gets in 
some Dresden china. Bowls of that colour 
filled with yellow Roses, Marigolds, orange 
Californian Poppies, and  Cheiranthus , 
Allioni are most alluring. In high vases of 
the same colour, Lilies, Irises, and single 
Chrysanthemums are charming, but Roses 
and Sweet Peas look best in bowls of all sizes 
and colours. Violets and Primroses should 
be placed in shallow bowls or large glass or 
crystal. ones with mirrors beneath them so 
that the lovely shape and colour of the under 
part of the flowers may be reflected. Snow- 
drops are delightful if arranged lightly on 
Moss in soup-plates. High-growing blooms, 
such as Delphiniums, Phloxes, and giant 
Daisies, should always be put into the tallest 
available vases, their stems being kept as 
long as possible since height enhances their 
slim beauty. At the same time, each stem 
should vary in length from its companions 
and should be put separately into its place. 
The chief rule with regard to flower arrange- 
ments is ‘‘ to set up the blooms” as nearly 
as possible as they grow. This implies that 
tall flowers should never be overcrowded. As 
Lilies, Foxgloves, Snapdragons, and Del- 
phiniums expand, their stately stems rise 
proudly aloof at a reserved distance from 
their fellows. The small flowers may be 
massed together with good effect for so they 
grow. Generally speaking, flowers should be 
“set up’? with their own kind only, a mix- 
ture of cut flowers being inartistic. 

The Japanese, who are flower worshippers, 
and whose educational curriculum always in- 
cludes flower study (not botany, but the con- 
templation of flowers as creatures of exquisite 
beauty of form and colour), and for whom 
floral decoration is a fine art, always arrange 
each cut blossom separately in a position 
which shows off its especial beauty. 


Doubtless there is great beauty in masses 
of bloom, but it is less perfect and subtle than 
that of the single flower. Nature dots 
Violets, Primroses, Snowdrops, and Lilies of 
the Valley about promiscuously and we can 
imitate her. Such flowers and also Scillas, 
Crocuses, Anemones, and MHepaticas are 
charming when grouped together in wide 
bowls. Strong-scented flowers, if placed too 
near to others, cause them to fade quickly, 
so it is best to have them as far apart as 
possible in a room. Violet leaves have a 
curious faculty of nullifying the scent of their 
flowers if they are placed together, these 
should therefore be arfanged without their 
foliage. Roses, Lilacs, and the blooms of 
flowering shrubs in general can often be 
gathered in sprays and arranged as they grow, 
excessive shortening of the stems being 
avoided. 

The foliage of the flowers themselves is the 
best to use. in almost every case, a notable 
exception being that of Wallflowers, which is 
insignificant. These should be placed in 
bowls, their glorious colouring needing no 
green to enhance it. If, however, they are 
gathered with long stems, Wallflowers may 
have sprays of dark-leaved Maple or Copper 
Beech to keep them company. Daffodils are 
daintily beautiful with their own sword-like 
leaves, but if they are dotted in among sprays 
of bog Myrtle they are equally entrancing. 

Quality should always take precedence of 
quantity and a room should never be over- 
flowered. Two beautiful arrangements of 
cut flowers are often quite enough. No 
regularity should be observed in the placing 
of flower receptacles. One high vase on a 
writing-table, a low bowl on a small table, 
one medium-sized vase and one large bowl 
on the chimneypiece, a tall vase on a shelf 
corner, and a wide, low bowl on a table near 
by give diversity in the room.—VIcTORIA 
SLADE in Gardeners’ Chronicle of America. 
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The Priory, 
Orpington.—II, 


(Concluded from page 757) 


the first part of this article gave a general 
zdea of the problem involved in altering 
the immediate surrounaings of. the house 
so as lo bring them tnto conformity with 
tts Tudor character. The conclusion tells 
how some of these problems were solved 


HE first step was to level the part 

marked A on the plan, and this was done 

by lifting the excellent turf and removing 
the earth from left to right, working to the 
level of the path round the house. The ha-ha 
wall was also built up level*and raised to a 
height of 15 inches or so above the level of,the 
lawn so formed. : 

The levelling on the left extended to a line 
parallel with the house, and here we made a 
low, dry wall of old red bricks, six courses 
high, supporting a herbaceous border with 
Alpines planted in the bricks. Above this 
border a 6-foot Grass path (see illustrations 
Nos. 1 and 2) divided the new border from the 
old one, with its lower edge straightened. 
This old border, by the way, provided the only 
glimpse of flowers which could be seen from 
the house as I first found it. It was on the 
top of the slope, and, as you saw it from the 
house, too high up to be interesting. The new 
lower border,’ with its little retaining wall, 
gave us a fine show of flowers just on a level 
with the eye. 

The next winter’s work was the oblitera- 
tion of the sloping path and the ha-ha. This, 
in effect, meant extending ‘the level of the 
croquet lawn B back to the retaining wall 
supporting the lawn A. The flight of steps 
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The Priory, Orpington: V. View from the sunk garden, showing steps leading 
to the terrace 


shown in illustration 3, with its low piers and 
the pair of Alfred Stevens’ lions, was made to 
connect the two lawns. The levelling here 
was a more formidable task than jt seemed 
at the start. It should be explained that, 
being in no furious hurry, we employed only 
one special labourer, and we ourselves and the 
























The Priory, Orpington: Plan Il., showing alterations in the garden 
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regular garden staff took a hand when we felt 
inclined. The earth that was shifted from - 
this point was taken to the lower end of C,. 
with a view to the level terrace which was to 
come into the programme two years later. — 
The connection between B and C, formerly 
the sloping path, was supplied by a flight of ~ 
13 brick steps, which can just be seen on the 
left of illustration 4, which shows the follow- 
ing year’s treatment of B. 


And here I may mention a complication 
which, although we had noticed it earlier, had. 7 
now become a problem for solution. Plan 1 
shows that the ha-ha wall is not quite square 
with the house. The croquet lawn (B) had 
been laid out square with the wall. The new 7 
formal scheme, however, was based primarily 
on an axial line passing through the centre 
of the window-in the north front of the house, 
and-this line took an oblique course across B. 
B had,. therefore to be squared up, and this 
meant adding considerably to the southern 
end of the slope up to C. The necessity for 
this straightening was one of the factors. 
which helped us to decide to excavate a sunk 
garden in the middle of B. This was the 
third year’s work. \ a 

Turf was lifted from a space about 60 feet _ 
by 50 feet, which was dug out to a depth of 
about 15 inches. A low wall rising three 
courses above the original level was built — 
round it and a 14-inch stone coping laid:on 
top. Entrances with three steps down: were 
made in the middle of each side, and four bor- 
ders supported by low brick walls were 


walls. Shaped borders surrounded with 
bricks laid flat were also made on the lower _ 
level, which was re-turfed. This job took six | 
or seven months to complete and at the end — 
there was some doubt whether we should get-g 
the turf laid before it had begun to deteriorate _ 
by being kept too long rolled up. We were 
hardly in time, but the newly-laid turf had 
pretty well recovered by the end of the sea- a 


vided us with just what we required to fill 
out C so that the line of its front was swung 
forward until it was parallel with the line of. & 
the sunk garden. coe 


We had now at C a level and evenly-shaped 
space ready to be transformed into a terrace. — 
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The Priory, Orpington : 


This was done during the fourth winter sea- 
son. The first move here was to make a 
flight of stone steps (illustration 5) in a line 
with two of the openings into the sunk gar- 
den (indicating another and transverse axial 
line with future possibilities), and from the 
level of the. top step we laid a 6-foot paved 
path as shown in illustrations 6 and 7. A 


Double 


OME of these appear to be rare; at any 
rate, one does not often see them, the 
cause probably being that in the majority 

of gardens they do not live healthily for any 
length of time. This is especially the case in 
the southern counties; in the north of 
England and in Scotland they seem to do 
better. It is undoubtedly the periods of 
parching summer weather which destroy the 
more delicately-constitutioned of the double 
Primroses ; but still, want of necessary care is 
probably the main cause of their dying off as 
they often do. Skill and attention will do 
much to counteract the most adverse condi- 
‘tions, and once we know what a plant likes 
_and what it dislikes, we do not generally find 
any great difficulty in 
guarding it from evil. 
The double Prim- 
roses, like the single 
-kinds, prefer a cool 
and moist atmo- 
sphere, and I believe 
that if they . were 
grown in a_ shady 
-fernery thev would do 
very well. It is plant- 
‘ing them in = open 
“sunny borders, where 
‘they are scorched by 
hot sun and exposed 
to parching winds, 
that kills them, or at 
‘any rate deprives 
them of their vigour. 
‘In retentive loams 
they hold out better, 
but in light soils they 
‘are sure to come to 
grief. When thus ex- 
Bese! attention to 
watering will do 
“much to. preserve 
them; but this atten- 
tion is liable to fail 
them, -and certainly 
the safest way is to 
put them where the 
conditions most 
favourable to them 
ere, naturally obtain- 





The Priory, 
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. and VII. Two views of the terrace. 


four-course wall with 14-inch stone coping 
formed the boundary at the top of the sloping 
bank. 

This is the present extent of the alterations, 
but others are in view in connection with the 
new axial line. Perhaps I may be permitted 
on some future occasion to report on their 
progress. We AA 


Primroses 


able. The north side of a hedge, or in the 
shelter and partial shade of trees, are posi- 
tions where they are most likely to live and 
thrive permanently. Large clumps of the 
white and mauve kinds, bearing individually 
two or three dozen blooms, are amongst the 
most charming of dwarf spring flowers; and, 
although some say that double Primroses are 
lacking in beauty of form and cannot be 
compared with the single kinds, I think them 
extremely effective “They certainly have 
many admirers, and_ their effectiveness is 
often the cause of their decay, owing to the 
exposed positions accorded ‘them in the 
flower garden. 

One way of growing them—and they are 
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The house is seen on the right 


worth this trouble—is to plant them for the 
summer in a cool, shady place near the water 
supply, returning them to their proper 
quarters early in October. They make a 
brave show thickly planted in beds on the 
Grass, and they cease flowering soon enough 
to make room for the summer occupants. 
They seem to suffer very little, if at all, from 
removal, and if care is taken to give them a 
good free compost they will make vigorous 
growth every year. I have known the white, 
mauve, and sulphur varieties to give great 
satisfaction when treated in this way. The 
Double Sulphur should be in every garden, 
on account Af its early-flowering coming as it 
does ; it comes into bloom a month before the 
ordinary run of Primroses. Has anyone, I 
wonder, tried these double Primroses in a 
moist copse? One would naturally think 
that they ought to flourish there remarkably 
well; and probably such kinds as the Double 
Crimson would grow with exceptional vigour 
in sucha position. I remember to have seen, 
many years ago, some very fine plants of the 
lilac variety in an old hedgerow bordering an 
Oak wood. They were in full bloom, and 
looked well among the herbage—quite at 


home, in fact; much more so than they ever 
do in open beds and 
borders. Lae 


Potentilla 
William Rollison 


This is a good sub- 
ject for the large 
rock garden as_ its 
flowering stems are 
naturally semi-pros- 
trate and mingle 
with their neigh- 
bours’ foliage and 
throw up their vivid- 
coloured flowers in a 
charming way if they 
are properly placed. 
1 think they look far 
better so than in a 


herbaceous border, 
where their stems 
would need staking 


to prevent them flop- 
ping about. Poten- 
tilla Gibson’s Scarlet, 
too, does equally well 
in similar conditions, 
and though the 
flower-stems straggle 
the plants themselves 
‘remain quite com- 
pact. N..E, 
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Raspberry Lloyd George and Its Cultivation 


In this article Mr. J. J. Kettle, the well-known grower of Raspberries, 
relates his experiences in the cultivation of perpetualfruiting varieties 
which he has grown on a large scale with great success in Dorset 


HAVE the original plants of Rasp- 

berry Lloyd George in the same place 

as when planted 11 years ago. These 
fruit every year with little attention. 
The land is ploughed in narrow breadths, 
leaving the furrows 12 feet apart. I 
fork these over as deeply as_ possible, 
knowing that the deep working will en- 
able them to carry the heavy crops in dry 
summers. If soils are shallow the top lot of 
fruits often shrivels up. This variety will 
fruit the first year and will send up a good 
cane for next season. The third year these 
will send up 10 and 12 canes. These are tied 
in bunches with two or three ties of soft 
string. The canes at the base are wide apart, 
but at the top they are smaller and all come 
close together. When this is done I plough 
the ground away from the canes, cutting off 
all the top surface roots that- are radiating 
outwards from the rows. In March I plough 
the soil back again up to the canes. I have a 
horse cultivator at work up and down beside 
the lines to get out these surface roots, which 
send up so many young canes which are 
detrimental to the lines in the summer. 

The spaces are planted with Potatoes, 
Peas, or Violets. As the plants come into 
blossom all young canes in the front of those 
tied up are removed. The young canes for 
next season’s crop are loosely kept together 
between each column of bunched canes. 
These strong, vigorous canes make huge 
leaves, from which I do not. hesitate to cut 
off part or the whole, leaving just the shank 
of the leaf. I do this because I know that 
unless the light and sun can get to the blos- 
soms when open it is impossible to get fruit 
on the lower part of the stems, where the 
largest fruits are always produced. The 
canes are planted 2 feet apart, so the great 
column of flowers radiates outwards from 
the canes. They thus get all the sunlight. 
Thousands of bees visit them every day and 
the amount of fruit that is gathered is very 
great. The lines are 12 feet apart. There 
are five lines of Potatoes or other crops be- 
tween. The cultivator is freely used each 
side of the Raspberries and through the in- 
tervening lines in the spaces. 

{ have plants that are 6 feet from row to 
row. These, after the third year, cannot 
carry a crop between. They are planted 
2 feet from plant to plant, only a single 
cane. I plant the canes, if large, with a fork, 
but when small the dibber is used. These, 
when well established, are all tied in the 
same Way. 
canes are all tied up in bunches as the others. 
The plough is run through them twice and 
the cultivator frequently, except when they 
are being gathered.. I have proved over and 
over again that the treatment with the 
plough is better than loosening the soil with 
a fork. I find the fruit develops better; the 
new canes come bigger and longer by doing 
so. The crop is the proof of the value of this 
variety. A good Raspberry must have three 
characteristics. It must be large, it must be 
red, and it must be firm. The variety Lloyd 
George has all three. Raspberries, to get 
good prices, should be put into small chips, 
1-lb. square punnets, and 2-lb. chips with 
handles. If you have 3-lb. chips it is wise 
to only put 2 Ibs.-in each as they travel all 
the better. In the 1-lb. squares I place a 
leaf at each corner. They are filled and are 
just the 1 lb. weight. These are sold to the 
shops at 1s. each, some shops taking 50 at a 
time. I have taken to Bournemouth 6 ewt. 
in three journeys in one day. A line 200 
yards long, if the fruit is gathered every 
_ other day, will yield 1 cwt. a picking. These 


One row has two wires, but the - 
’ 


are carefully pulled off the hull by women at 
id. per 1-lb. chip. They would earn 5s. to 
8s. per day. When they reach the shops, after 
a 1o-mile journey in a motor, the berries at 
the bottom of the basket are as good as those 
on the top. This variety is the only one that 
will carry without crushing and squashing. 
Gathering starts towards the end of June and 
is continued through July. They will then 
send up young growths that will fruit 
through August. I have had fruits in Octo- 
ber and at Christmas. 


Stewing Pears 


E hear but very little of Pears for 

stewing, vet they-are much in demand 

in large establishments. Properly 
cooked and served they are a form of sweet 
that rarely fails to be appreciated in the 
dining room, and seeing that some of the 
best cooking varieties keep longer than 
nearly all the dessert sorts there is all the 
more reason why attention should be paid 
to them. As far as my experience goes very 
few of the varieties known as stewing Pears 
are planted nowadays, but large, healthy 
trees can always be found in the old orchards. 
I cannot see why stewing Pears should be so 
much neglected as a good use can be made 
of all grown in private gardens, and in all 
probability they would prove nearly as profit- 
able to the market grower as the better- 
known dessert varieties, It might be urged 
in extenuation of this neglect that many of 
the dessert varieties as a rule are only fit for 
cooking. This, unfortunately, there is no 
gainsaying. What is wanted are longer 
keepers, a dish of stewing: Pears being very 
welcome when the dessert varieties are ex- 
hausted. If more trees of varieties the fruit 
of which js fit for stewing were planted in- 
stead of so many second-class dessert sorts 
there would be far less need to import such 
large quantities. Some few of the varieties 
classed as dessert are only fit for stewing ; in 
fact this is the best use to which they can be 
put. Foremost among these I would place 
Chaumontel. For stewing it is excellent, the 
fruit keeping sometimes up to March. Vicar 
of Winkfield is second to none as a stewing 
Pear, and not infrequently the fruit is good 
enough for dessert. Beurré Diel, too, being 
coarse grained, is admirable for stewing. 
Duchess d’Angouleme is even coarser in the 
grain than Beurré Diel, and though largely 
grown very seldom becomes sufficiently melt- 
ing to use uncooked. Standards of this sort 
are always yery productive, and all things 
considered it ought to be included among the 
stewing Pears that might well be grown for 
bottling. Beurré Clairgeau, again, enjoys a 
certain amount of popularity in some quar- 
ters, more especially as it is such a heavy 
cropper. Being of large size, and at times 
highly coloured, it always sells well, but the 
flavour is decidedly poor. It is, however, 
very good for stewing and ought to be grown 
as such. 

Of stewing Pears proper there are but few 
that can be recommended, Catillac, perhaps, 
being the most extensively grown and one of 
the best keepers. Some years ago there were 
in many of the Kentish orchards fine speci- 
men trees of this Pear which rarely failed to 
bear heavy crops. of fruit. Unless given a 
sheltered position the fruits are apt to be 
blown off in rough weather. Very fine 
samples of this have been grown on wall 
trees but these should not be tolerated unless 
the walls are of considerable extent. 
who have a liking for sensational fruits 
should grow Uvedale’s St. Germain, which, 
under the name of Belle Angévine, has been 
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shown in Covent Garden 3 Ibs. or more i 
weight. In recent years few trees of it hav 
been planted, the present generation of gar- 
_deners finding a better use for the walls under 
their charge. Uvedale’s on the Pear stoc 
would cover—and has done so—an enormou 
area of bricks and mortar, as we well remem- 
ber in the case of a large tree in the gardens 
at Brodie Castle, Morayshire, and yet it only_ 
bore one fruit to about every 2 feet square. 
There is something, however, to be said in 
favour of large standards and bushes of this 
variety being planted, as the fruit, in addition 
to being very fine, keeps well into the spring | 
and- cooks admirably. Bellissime Wiiver 
also attains a large size, and though less well | 
known than Catillac, which it somewhat re-— 
sembles, is considered by good authorities” 
superior to it. Verulam also deserves plant- 
ing as a pyramid or a standard. The fruit is 
of medium size and will keep till the end of” 
February. Gilogil, to my mind the best of all 
the stewing Pears, though small, is one of 
the best, the juice being of a rich port-wine | 
colour. It may be grown as a bush, pyramid, — 
or standard, and rarely fails to bear heavy 
crops. A good many years ago we had all” 
the true stewing Pears then grown in the” 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Gardens, Chis- 
wick, cooked, and found this a long way 
ahead of all the other sorts here mentioned. ~ 
Se 


The fruit garden in December 


Every effort should be made to get the 
necessary planting and pruning done by the~ 
New Year. Pruning should be pushed for-~ 
ward during mild weather. It is an uncom-~ 
fortable job when cold. Clean cuts and no- 
snags should be the order. With the excep- 
tion of the Fig and Filbert all fruit trees and 
bushes may receive attention. True there 
are some gardens so troubled with the 
feathered tribe that it is thought prudent to 
leave the pruning until a later date, especially” 
the Gooseberry. To-day we have sprays and 
emulsions of various makes suitable for 
either big or small gardens with which to 
defy these depredators. ; 

Undoubtedly the finest Gooseberries are 
had on well-ripened shoots of the previous 
year, but there must be no crowding of the 
same, so that sun and air can play their part 
in ripening the fruit as well as giving space | 
for gathering. Red and White Currants re-~ 
quire well spurring back where no extension 
is necessary. The black variety should have 
been dealt with soon after the fruit was 
gathered, removing all exhausted shoots and 
retaining strong basal shoots to replenish the 
bush, spurring back a lateral growth here 
and there if too crowded. The Peach, Nec- 
tarine, and Morello Cherry should also have 
been treated similarly. If so, training the 
new shoots thinly will be the most important: 
work among these, unless it is the shorten- 
ing of any unripened points to a wood-bud 
where such can be detected, and spurring 
back to two buds all lateral growth that re- 
ceived summer treatment. Like remarks 
apply to the Apple, Pear, and Plum in re? 
spect of this season’s shoots. All trees and 

_ bushes repay for a winter wash as soon as 
leafless ; caustic alkali solution still holds the 
field. It not only cleanses the trees but walls 
and trellis alike—no mean consideration 
where walls have not been cleaned down an 
repointed. Lastly, collect every scrap of 
foliage and prunings, which should be burnt 
forthwith, and where the Gooseberry cater- 
pillar has been a nuisance this season skin 
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Perpetual Carnations in Winter 


By LAURENCE J. COOK 


sional, now realise that the Carnation is 
\/ more easily cultivated in winter than in 
summer. This may sound strange to the 
amateur who is new to the cult, but is none 


@ LD growers, amateur as well as profes- 


the less true. The important work of making 


the plant has been completed, and all the cul- 
tivator has to do is to provide suitable con- 
ditions for the development of the flowers, the 
most important being light and air. If in- 
sufficient sunlight or fresh air is not avail- 
able flowers will either not develop at all or 
be of inferior quality. Flowers open well in 
a winter temperature of between 45 degs. 
and 55 degs., but 52 degs. is the ideal to aim 
at, always accompanied with the top ven- 
tilators open a little except in windy weather 
or during spells of fog. The Carnation is 
more easily grown at this date because it re- 
quires less attention to the numerous details 
of potting, staking, feeding, careful water- 
ing, and, above all, the fight against its in- 
sidious foe, the red-spider, the daily syringing 
sO necessary in warm weather being now 
omitted. Not that less care in watering can 
be taken, but care of another kind, for while 
in the growing period of the plant it is so 
necessary to make sure that plants receive 
enough, at the present period care is needed 
to see that no plants receive too much, or be- 
fore they need it. Plants assimilate so little 
water just now, and evaporation is so slow, 
that the water-can is only used to pick out 
those which are showing signs of needing 
water. It sometimes happens that an 
apparently dry surface may betray a wet ball 
of soil, or what perhaps is_ still more 
treacherous, an apparently moist surface may 


*- disguise a ball of soil which is too dry to 


supply the plant with moisture. 

The most reliable test to prove whether the 
ball of soil requires water is a tap on the side 
of the pot. With a little experience the cul- 
tivator soon learns that the pot which gives a 
light or hollow sound requires water, whereas 
the dull or heavy sound is a warning to pass 
the plant by. ; 

Although it is easy to say that watering re- 
quires care at this date, it is by no means 
easy to do it in the early stages of one’s ex- 
perience, so that a few experiments as tests 
are profitable. While it is not good to be con- 
tinually turning plants out of pots, it should 
be done occasionally. Half an hour after 
watering one can see whether a plant has had 
sufficient, and it may pay to sacrifice a plant 
which is not in good health by taking it out 
of the pot and cutting the ball of soil in two. 
If the centre of the ball is at all dry it will 
be a guide to the watering of other plants, 
whereas a wet or sour ball of earth will be 
a warning for more care in the use of the 
water-can. 

- Some growers are inclined to think that by 


- omitting to disbud more flowers are obtained. 


A bunch of buds takes longer to develop than 
disbudded flowers. Disbudding is a detail 
which requires systematic and _ periodical 
attention, and the sooner the side buds are re- 
moved the better. 

The past wet season has been the cause of 
bottom leaves ‘‘ going off’? when plants have 
been grown outside without protection. Such 
leaves should be removed and burnt, for they 
are a source of fungoid trouble if left on the 
plants, as well as being unsightly. 

Those who propagate early will find that 
young stock will need attention. When 
potted they should be kept close for a few 
weeks, but as soon as rooted in the new pots 
they must have a sunny position, preferably 
in another house on a shelf near the glass. 
Such a shelf should not be in the Carnation- 
If a good posi- 


tings cannot be found in winter they will not 
be satisfactory and spring-rooted cuttings will 
beat them and ultimately make better plants. 

A few amateurs are inclined to stop their 
young plants too soon. Autumn-rooted cut- 
tings need no stopping at this date, and if this 
is done now the resulting breaks come too 
weak. It is far better to leave stopping until 
the days lengthen, and a decided move in 
growth is to be seen. The anticipation of 
blooms for Christmas is a pleasant occupa- 
tion just now. . In the desire to get extra 
ones for this date it should be remembered 
that a higher temperature than already in- 
dicated means the weakening of the plants 
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The Lion’s Tail (Leonotis Leonurus) 


This rare and curious plant is a native of 
South Africa. The flowers, produced in 
whorls from the axils of the leaves towards, 
but not quite up to, the tops of the previous 
summer’s shoots, are orange-scarlet. Each 
flower is about 2 inches in length, and about 
40 or 50 of them are borne in a single whorl. 
Its culture is very simple, but, in the neigh- 
bourhood of London at least, it is not always 
so easy to flower. Coming into bloom at a 
time when fogs are frequent, and being very 
susceptible to them, it is not unusual for a 
plant, instead of being in flower, to be de- 
nuded both of leaves and blossoms at this sea- 
son. In districts with a clearer atmosphere 
this danger has not to be feared, and there is 
no reason why this species should not become 


Winter blooms of Wivelsfield Pink after disbudding 


and fewer blooms later on, for the Carnation 
is a plant which objects to being forced. 

It is only natural: that one should be jealous 
of others cutting one’s flowers, for there is a 
right and a wrong way to do.it. Flowers 
which are cut with a short stem are cut in 
the wrong way, for this means that where 
they were cut the next growth commences. 
This growth, commencing high up.on the 
plant, causes it to become ‘‘ leggy,’’ which is 
just what no one wants. Rees Ge. 


Sweet Peas under glass 


Those which have been grown for flower- 
ing indoors should be given a shift into 6-inch 
pots, and as it is essential that the growths 
should be kept erect at this stage a few small 
twigs should be placed around them at the 
same time. Stand the plants on stages or 
shelves near to the glass in a cool, airy house 
in order that their growth may develop hard 
and vigorous. E. M. 


as generally known_as its beauty and interest 
entitle it to. Plants may be grown on from 
cuttings each year, or they may be kept for 
two years, but after that period the stock 
should be renewed. Plunged in a slight 
bottom-heat cuttings taken in spring root as 
readily as Verbenas. They should be potted 
on as required until they fill 10-inch pots. It 
is necessary to place them out of doors in a 
sunny position during the summer if sturdy 
flowering growth is to be obtained, housing 
them in a cool, light greenhouse towards the 
middle of September. Strong shoots 2 feet 
or 3 feet long should be sought after, these 
producing larger and more numerous flowers. 
There is indeed a danger, in endeavouring to 
secure bushy, well-furnished plants, of stop- 
ping the shoots too often and thus rendering 
the growths so weak as not to be able to 
flower at all. The flowering growths are 
very useful when cut and brought into the 
house. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Indoor plants 

Tree Carnations.—Cuttings inserted as 
advised in a former calendar will now be well 
rooted and may be potted into 60-sized pots, 
using a sharp sandy compost and potting the 
plants with great care. It is important that 
such plants should be kept in the same tem- 
perature and well up to the light until they 
have taken hold of the soil, when they may 
be transferred to cooler quarters where air 
may be gradually admitted. Secure further 
batches of cuttings as fast as such become 
available, dibbling them in—in lines—in the 
heated sand frame. No attempt, however, 
must be made to force them or failure will re- 
sult. Place light stakes to plants coming 
into bloom and admit plenty of air among the 
plants by leaving the top and bottom ventila- 
tors slightly. open night and day, increasing 
this on favourable occasions. | Houses con- 
taining Chrysanthemums in bloom should be 
kept as cool as possible otherwise the flowers 
lose their freshness, sufficient fire-heat to 
protect the plants from frost being all that is 
necessary. Keep later-flowering kinds back 
by a free admittance of air on fine davs and 
the maintenance of a temperature of about 
35 degs. to 4o degs. at night with the top 
ventilators slightly open. Bring forward a 
batch of Arum Lilies which have been kept 
back owing to the plentiful supply of Chrys- 
anthemums and other early winter flowers by 
placing them in a warm house where the 
plants should be syringed daily and watered 
with diluted stimulants. 


Peaches 

The pruning of these in successional houses 
is now receiving attention, it being most 
essential that all the wood left in the tree 
should be well ripened and well set with fruit- 
buds. The shoots of a well-trained and well- 
pruned tree should be about 6 inches apart 
over the whole support, whether wall or 
trellis, and to attain this all inferior growth— 
and in the case of old trees occasional 
branches—must be removed altogether. Many 
old trees are occupying important positions in 
glass-houses to-day. These would be better 
put on the fire as the return from such trees 
is, to say the least, unsatisfactory. For a few 
shillings excellent young trees may be 
obtained which, following a renewal of part 
of the border, give a generous return of prime 
quality fruit in quite a short time. To give 
valuable space and time to worn-out trees 
which never produce fruit of good quality is a 
waste of both. The pruning of bush fruits in 
the open should be brought forward as this 
enables digging and manuring to be done. 
There are various methods of pruning bush 
fruits and in the case of Gooseberries reduc- 
ing all side shoots to four buds or five buds— 
after the bush has been formed—has much to 
recommend it. Whatever plan is adopted the 
bushes should be so thinned as to admit of 
sunshine and air reaching all parts. Every 
endeavour should be made to maintain a 
specimen built up of young, vigorous growth. 


Cordon Gooseberries 

These are generally grown on north walls 
for. the supply of choice late fruits. They 
should be pruned now, reducing all side 
shoots to about four eves or five eyes and the 
-eading shoot to within 9 inches of the base 
of the current vear’s growth. If a cordou 
has failed or become ‘unduly weakened do 
not hesitate to head it back to within a couple 
of feet of the ground as such treatment in- 
variably results in increased vigour. 

E. Markuam. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early Strawberries 

Crowns started as previously advised 
should now be given a rise in temperature to 
50 degs. at night and 55 degs. by day during 
mild weather. In the event of severe weather 
a fall to 45 degs. may be allowed at night 
rather than use excessive fire-heat. It is well 
to keep a chink of air at the top of the house 
both day and night except when closing in 
the afternoon. Air should again be admitted 
before dark. This process should be con- 
tinued except when the plants are flowering 
and during the ripening period. Syringing 
should be practised morning and early after- 
noon during favourable weather until flower- 
ing comniences, care being taken to ensure 
that the foliage does not remain wet after 
nightfall. 


Winter pruning 

Continue the pruning of hardy fruit trees. 
In the case of espaliers and wall-trained trees 
little pruning will be required provided dis- 
budding and summer pruning have been 
judiciously carried out. Avoid allowing the 
formation of thickly-crowded spurs, which 
cause undue strain upon the trees and result 
in weak growth and inferior fruit. Where 
saw cuts are necessary the wounds should be 
pared with a sharp knife and dressed with 
painter’s knotting 6r Stockholm tar. Avoid 
delay in gathering and burning the prunings, 
especially those which are diseased. Continue 
to examine grease-bands at regular interva's 
to ensure that they are in a “ tacky ”’ con- 
dition. Take advantage of wet weather to 
thoroughly examine the fruit in store, 


Stove plants 

Plants of Eucharis grandiflora which have 
been resting may now be placed in a warmer 
house with a temperature of 65 degs. to 
70 degs. Plunge the pots to the rims in a bed 
with bottom-heat and water with tepid water. 
Well-established plants will benefit by liberal 
feeding with liquid manure while making 
growth. The majority of subjects, including 
climbers, are now resting and should be kept 
more or less on the dry side until starting 
time. Take full advantage of bright morn- 
ings to effect a change of air and avoid ex- 
cessive moisture in. the atmosphere. Every 
endeavour should be made at this season to 
thoroughly cleanse all plants of insect pests. 


Lawns 


The manuring’ of lawns should not be 
under-estimated and the present is a suitable 
time to give them a good top-dressing. This 
May cons‘st of two parts well-decayed farm- 
yard manure, one part of old potting soil, and 
a sprinkling of bone-meal. Break up the 
manure and pass it through a coarse sieve. 
When: thoroughly mixed scatter the dressing 
evenly over the lawn, and from time to time, 
as the weather may permit, well harrow it 
into the surface during the next two months. 


Early Peas 

Where there is available space under glass 
a sowing of early dwarf Peas may be made 
at an early date in pots 8 inches to 10 inches 
in diameter. Ensure good drainage, make 
the soil fairly firm, and sow about 10 ‘or 12 
seeds in each pot, covering them to a depth of 
1 inch with sifted soil. If watered and placed 
in a cold house germination will soon take 
place, and when large enough to handle the 
seedlings may be thinned to five or six in each 
pot. Keep the plants as near to the light as 
possible to avoid weakly growth. Support 
the plants*by means of pieces of twig and top- 
dress when growing freely. A. J. PopE. 
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Plant-houses 


From now until after the New Year damp 
is the great enemy, and the chief aim ought 
to be to maintain the atmosphere in a suf- 
ficiently dry condition without using too great | 
an amount of pipe-heat. Careful watering 
and efficient ventilation, too, play a not unim- 
portant part in preventing damp. Except 
during wet, windy, or frosty weather the roof 
ventilators ought not to be entirely closed. 
The principal reason for this is that condensa- 
tion is prevented and there is less dripping 
among the blooms, especially those of Chrys- 
anthemums, which soon decay when moisture 
lodges among them. Those who grow plants 
of these for the production of specimen 
blooms ought not to miss a good, robust cut- 
ting from now onward. Those who yet 
possess Camellias may do a little disbudding, 
and if scale is present, as jt is almost sure 
to be on old plants of any size, sponging can 
be_resorted to on wet days. A useful con- 
servatory plant may be mentioned in Luculia 
gratissima. Many who grow it in pots do 
not think highly of it; but let them plant it 
out in a bed of good loam and peat and it will 
surprise them by the number of immense ~ 
trusses of. its characteristic rose-coloured 


flowers, which. are produced round about this. _ 


time and which are delicately fragrant. By 
the way, those who may have failed, or who 
have only had moderate success with the 
Indian Daphnes, might profitably treat them 

in a similar manner. The red variety, D. ~ 
rubra, grows much more freely than the 


white, although the flowers of the latter are 


certainly larger and finer. 


Stove 


Many. fine-foliaged and flowering stove 
plants will now be resting or approaching 
that stage. Among these are Caladiums, 
Achimenes, Tydaeas, and Gloxinias. The 
first named must be rested in a good heat, but 
the others, if kept dry, will winter in a 
moderate temperature. Very useful and very 
ornamental in the dull days which precede 
Christmas is a good batch of Gesnera cinna- 
barina. Flowers and foliage are alike hand- 
some and the plants last well when used for 
decoration in rooms. Summer-flowering 
ctimbers, like Allamandas and Bougain- | 
villeas, will be better kept rather dry at the 
roots for a time. 


Vinery borders 


Those who have had much to do with Vines _ 
never hesitate to lift the roots and remake the 
border when its necessity becomes apparent. 
The present is a suitable time at which to do 
so and the plants soon recover from any little 
injury which they may receive during the 
operation. Wide borders, of course, need not — 
be remade all at once—6 feet of good border — 
is sufficient at a time. Every Vine grower — 
has his own prescription for making or re- | 
making borders, but the basis of all is a good — 
mellow loam, an allowance of bones, and 
some mortar-rubble. Chemicals can be added 
at the discretion of the grower. : : 


Kitchen garden 


The usual routine work of the season ~ 
should not be neglected and during suitable 
weather digging, ridging, and trenching 
must be pushed along. Shallow cultivation 
never yet produced satisfactory crops. The 
rotation of these for the forthcoming season 
may be considered during the long evenings, | 
notes of failures may be looked over and re- _ 
arrangement of supplies thought out. There — 
has been, as yet, very little frost, but protec- — 
tive materials for Celery, etc., ought now to — 
be at hand and available on short notice. 

W. McG. 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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Gladiolus in 1924 


(By ‘SmiLax.) 


some splendid blooms were staged at the 
various shows. Southport led the way, 
as perhaps it should considering how success- 


N OTWITHSTANDING the bad weather 


fully the Giadiolus was used in the public 


gardens of that go-ahead watering-place. The 
small show at the R.H.S. Hall on September 
gth met with a fair amount of support, the 
Scotch blooms carrying off the Foremarke 
Cup, I think for the first time. Then came 
the Holland Park Rink show with the magni- 
ficent exhibits of Messrs. Dobbie and Messrs. 
Austin and McAslan from Scotland, and the 
better-known English growers. Altogether, 
in spite of the weather, the Gladiolus has 
been well to the fore during. 1924. 

In submitting the following notes it is well 
to state that the bulbs were grown on heavy 
land in Sussex. The growth in most cases 
was strong and vigorous, but owing to the 
absence of protection from the heavy rains 
and winds many of the flowers were unable 
to come to perfection.’ The spikes, which 
were cut and developed in the house, showed 
their beauty and worth for decoration. A. W. 
Hunt, Sheila, Salmon Beauty, Sweet 
Lavender, Byron L. Smith, in bowls 6f'seven 
to a dozen spikes, were most effective.'Nydia 
I had nearly overlooked, but this variety was 
almost the first to be used on the dinner-table. 
A lot of corms without a label was found 
when it was thought the planting had been 
completed, and these were put out some time 
after the middle of June. These proved to be 
Nydia, and furnished some spikes even better 
than those earlier in the season. Some bulbs 


. planted well into June also did well; some 


hundreds of spikes were gathered up to 
October roth. 


ALPINE TREASURE.—A lilac variety. Did 
not appeal very much to me. 
Ann ‘May (Vaughan).—A tall, strong 


grower, but the colour is not popular. 

AVERILL (Errey).—An Australian variety, 
colour a rosy-salmon, generally flaked with 
salmon-scarlet, a large pure yellow blotch on 
lower petals. A taking flower. 

A. W. Honr (Christy).—A fine large red 
with a cream line down centre of lower petals. 
A vase of seven or eight spikes is a fine sight. 
A strong grower and bound to be popular. 
This variety started to bloom August 31st, 
and continued to afford spikes up to Septem- 
ber 20th. 

CaRDINAL Prince (Kunderd).—A very good 
red on a slender stem. 

CuHaLicE FLower (Kunderd).—A white with 
frilled edge. 

Cuartes H. Hurcuinson (Vaughan).—A 
red of medium size, in flower August 21st; 
height, 36 inches, with 13 pips. 

Crimson GLow (Betscher).—This variety 
did not come up to my expectations. 

Derroit (Vaughan).—This is a large flower 
of a type which appears to be much in vogue 
in America. A light crimson with carmine 
splashes. 

E. J. Swaytor (Kunderd).—This variety 
was in bloom on August 5th, and well main- 
tained its reputation in every way. 

EvizaBETH Tasor (Hinkle).—This is the 
tallest variety I know; over 5 feet, with many 
(18) large flowers of the blotched type. A 
striking flower for the back row of a border. 

Emice Ausrun (Wing).—This variety is de- 
scribed as coppery-bronze, with a cherry- 
coloured blotch in centre. The blooms are 
large and well placed on the spike. As a 
fancy it is quite distinct. 

Ensicn (Errey).—This is an Australian 
variety, crimson-scarlet with white blotch, 
large flowers, five or more open at once. 

GENEVIEVE BorHIN (Diener) is a fancy re- 


minding one of Letitia. Short 
spike with 10 pips. 

GERTRUDE ERrEY (Errey).—Perhaps the 
best of all the Australian varieties I grew this 
year. The colouring is exquisite, a light 
salmon or shell pink on the outer part of the 
flower shading off to almost white in the 


centre. Nearly all the flowers open before 


Kelway’s 


the first show signs of fading. 

GOLDEN SWALLow (Austin), so named from 
the shape and colour of the flower. 
spike. 


A good 





The new Gladiolus Pink Cloud, of the 
ruffled type, shown jat Vincent Square 
this year by Major Churcher 


The flowers are ofa soft light pink and of 
deeper pink in the bud, with carmine stripes 
on the lower petals 


Henry C. GogEHt (Fischer).—This is a very 
gross grower. It is described as a white, 
but reminded me of Peace, which, however, 
I have not grown for some years. I should 
say it was a better-shaped flower than Peace, 
the main colour being a purer white. 

Heroption (Errey) is a flaked pink variety. 

Immensity (Kunderd).—This is a particu- 
larly. fine example of the popular salmon 
colour. It is 38 inches high, with 13 pips, 
and was in bloom on September Ist. 

Ionta (Vaughan).—A tall grower, with 
straight spike carrying 14 pips. The flowers 
open well, and are well placed on the spike. 
The colour is a very delicate shade of,yellow 
suffused with pink. 
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J. “A. CarBonE (Diener).—A_ good-shaped 
flower, but I would like to see it again be- 
fore deciding on its merits. 

Japp Lapy (Decorah).—This is quite a dis- 
tinct flower, and should appeal to the exhibi- 
tor. The colour is bishop-purple with dark 
purple blotches. 

J. M. CouL_rer.—A red of medium size. 

Jor CoLemMANn (Kunderd).—A rich red, large 
and vigorous. 

Katamazoo (Vaughan).—A __ purple-violet 
with white lines through each petal. In 
bloom August 11th. Spike carries 15 pips, 
many of which are open at the same time. 

KILLDEER is rather a small white with 
purple lines. 

KinG Peart (Errey).—A good-white. A 
spike with 15 pips had eight flowers open at 
the same time. 

LENE Graerz (Graetz).—This is another 
good white which stands well. It is a tall 
variety and was in flower September Ist. 

Louise (Wright).—This is by no means a 
new varietv, and I mention it because this is 
the first time I have seen it equal the cata- 
logue description. 

Marietta (Metzner).—A~ prettv,~ well- 
balanced salmon flower with dark blotch. 

Marin (Diener).—This is a vellow which 
did not appeal to me. The spike was too 
dwarf and the flowers small and crowded. 

Marjorie GAGE (Gage).—One of the newer 
blotched varieties. It has well-shaped 
flowers on a slender stiff stem. It bloomed 
on August 8th, and was 3 feet high, with 10 
pips. : 

Mary Avice WuitE (Vaughan).—This is 
good, colour rose-pink with lavender-rose 
markings; open on August 16th; strong 
grower ; 46 inches with 20 pips. 

Mrs. F. C. Perrers (Fischer).—This is a 
taking flower, and if a certain bloomer, 
should be worthy of all the praise the Ameri- 
cans give it, but this is the third vear I have 
grown it and the first time I have seen it in 
flower. 

Mrs. NEWELL VANDERBILT (Diener).—This 
is a tail variety having good-shaped salmon- 
pink flowers on a straight spike. 

Mrs. WiiLiiaM Criark (Fischer).—A _ very 
fine shell-pink with crimson blotch; tall spike 
with 16 pips; open on August 8th. 


NecTARINE (Diener).—A tall, — striking 
variety in the border. 
Pink Croup (Kunderd).—A “very pretty 


_ delicate light pink ruffled variety, the lower 


petals striped carmine; 11 pips nicely placed 
on spike; a charming flower (see illustration). 

Pota Ngcri (Diener).—This is a flower of 
very unusual colouring. It also requires some 
assistance to produce a good straight spike. 
Perhaps it requires a drier season. 

Poppy (Decorah).—This was one of my 
disappointments. It took my fancy last vear 
when I saw it in Messrs. Lowe and Gibson’s 
exhibit, but it gave me very poor blooms. 

Pontiac (Vaughan).—This is a fine scarlet 
variety. Flowered on August 18th; 40 inches 
high with 15 pips. 

Roucer DE Liste (Lemoine).—Those who 
like Martha Washington will also desire to 
have this one. The flower is larger, but not 
quite so bright as Martha, with a big dark 
blotch. Six to eight flowers open at once. 

RutH Huntincton (Kunderd) is a very 
pretty flower with every petal frilled. 

SHEILA (Coleman).—This is a very pretty 
salmon variety, which will be much prized 
for bowls, as it has none of the heavy appear- 


ance usually associated with the large- 
flowered section. An early one, opened July 
26th. 


S1pNEY PLUMMER (Salbach) is a 4 feet one 
carrying 15 pips. Open August 25th. The 
colour is soft yellow with rich amber tip and 
purple tongue. 

SOVEREIGN (Vaughan).—In flower August 
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15th; 20 or more pips on a spike over 4 feet 
high; many flowers open at one time. <A 
good addition to the blue section. 

SUNNYMEDE (Fischer).—On a stem 30 inches 
high are producd 12 to 13 flowers of a deep 
orange-yellow. The blooms are not large, 
but the colour is quite out of the ordinary. 
Open August 11th. 

Sweet LAVENDER (Coleman).—This variety 
I grew for the first time in 1923. It did fairly 
well, but this year it produced some very 
massive spikes, each nearly 4 feet high. 

Titian (Errey).—This was the last of the 
Australian varieties to flower. The combina- 
tion of colour is most striking; a clear 
salmon-pink with rich purple markings on 
the lower petals. It was a great favourite. 

Tritpy (Decorah).—This flower was a little 
disappointing when it first opened, but grew 
on one as the well-shaped flowers developed. 
Of a light buff with pure rich vellow throat, 
it should be popular with exhibitors. The 
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flowers are well placed on a light, but strong 
stem. 


‘Vaucuan’s Wuite (Vaughan).—This ap- 
pears to be a good white. It flowered on 
August 15th. It has a peculiar tuft at the 
top of the spike, which eventually opens out 
in a bunch—otherwise a good spike. 


YELLOW Prize (Metzner).—This proved to 
be earlier than Gold, of a deeper colour, and 
more flowers open at the same time; 12 pips 
as against Gold’s eight. 

Of the older varieties, Kunderd’s Marshall 
Foch,” Scarlet Princeps, Adriatic, Purple 
Glory, John T. Pirie, Mrs. H. E. Bothin, 
White Glory, Scarlano, Salmon Plume, Re- 
membrance, Gypsie Queen, Martha Wash- 
ington, Baron Hulot, Mary Pickford, Berk- 
shire, Pride of Lancaster, Giant Nymph, 
Fire Ribbon, E. J. Shaylor, Romance, and 
Rose Ash may be particularly mentioned as 
doing well in a very trying season. 


The Scottish Seed Potato Trade 


by Sir Walter Raleigh about 1585, the 

cultivation of the Potato became popular 
only a little over a century ago. Its use was 
strongly urged by the Royal Society in 1663, 
but for many long years after that date it 
was regarded with suspicion, and it was not 
until the opening of the Victorian era that it 
became one of the staple foods of the popula- 
tions of the world, and its supremacy has 
since remained unchallenged. It was the 
Potato which sustained our country in its 
darkest hours during the Great War, one re- 
sult of which has been the growth of allot- 
ment societies, with which the cultivation of 
the Potato has become very popular. 

The introduction of the Potato to England 
can be traced to 1694, when it was brought 
to Lancashire from Ireland, where Sir Walter 
Raleigh had first grown it on his estate at 
Youghal, County Cork, but it is difficult to 
state definitely when it was introduced into 
Scotland, whose farmers and growers have, 
however, played no mean part in the develop- 
ment of Potato raising, with the result that 
Scotland has become the hub of the seed 
Potato trade. Experience has shown that 
seed raised #n the north yields a better crop, 
and growers in the south have found that it 
-is sound policy to secure Scottish seed at 
least every second year. Consequently it is 
not surprising that the raisers of many new 
varieties and the pioneers of new methods of 
cultivation have been found in the north. 

It is not possible in a short review to do 
justice to the pioneers in this sphere, but no 
such review would be complete which did not 
contain a reference to men like William 
Paterson, of Dundee; Archibald Findlay, of 
Auchtermuchty ; and Dr. John Wilson, of St. 
Andrew’s University. The names of these 
men, whose memory is still fresh, will always 
be associated with the improvement of 
Potato cultivation. Of the three, Mr. 
Findlay was perhaps the best known to the 
man in the street, who has had every reason 
to regard him as a public benefactor. It is, 
however, to William Paterson that chief 
credit is due for the advance which followed 
from his success in the cross-fertilisation of 
Potatoes. After working at it for many years 
he succeeded in raising Paterson’s Victoria, 
which was a leading variety for a consider- 
able time. There is no disciple of Adam who 
does not know Up-to-Date, British Queen, 
Northern Star, or Majestic, all of which were 
raised by Mr. Findlay, who, even in 1891, 
two vears before the first named of those 
varieties was sent out, was honoured by his 
fellow farmers and presented with a cheque 


LTHOUGH introduced into this country 


for £100 in recognition of the services he had 
rendered those who cultivate the soil. It 
would be difficult to compute the debt which 
this generation owes such men who, in face 


of apathy and indifference, laboured to pro-_ 


vide the nation with good food. 

It would be difficult to state in which part 
of the country the best seed is grown. There 
are, however, several districts which are re- 
nowned for their seed, and mention may be 
made of the Dunbar district and the counties 
of Fife, Perth, and Forfar. These are the 
districts from which considerable quantities 
of seed Potatoes are drawn annually by 
southern buyers, but several of the Scottish 
merchants have seed grown much farther 
north. For instance, Messrs. Dobbie and 
Co., Ltd., of Edinburgh, have selected 
different districts in Aberdeenshire, Banff- 
shire, and Ross-shire, where, to quote their 
own words, ‘‘ the possibility of infection by 
aphides from diseased plants is reduced to a 
minimum.” 

One of the first difficulties encountered by 
a prospective buver of seed is the selection 
of suitable varieties. There are several 
governing conditions which should guide 
him. There are, for instance, varieties which 
do better in one locality than in another. A 
further consideration of the greatest import- 


ance is that of immunity to wart disease. . 


The removal of Potatoes from Scotland is 
now so circumscribed by regulations of the 
Ministry of Agriculture that in many cases a 
grower’s choice is confined to those varieties 
which have been proved immune. The regu- 
lations as they-affect England and Scotland 
vary slightly, and every grower shouid 
guard against any infringement of the law, 
which he should study carefully before plant- 
ing. The planting of non-immune varieties 
is permitted on clean land in infected areas 
in England, but in Scotland all occupiers of 
land not exceeding half an acre in extent, 
and owners of private gardens, are pro- 
hibited from planting any but immune 
varieties of Potatoes, except with the 
authority of the Board of Agriculture. In 
some cases Scottish seedsmen are gradually 
eliminating non-immune varieties from their 
lists. Unfortunately, the range of immuné 
varieties in the first-early class is small, but 
there are some like America, Arran Rose, 
Immune Ashleaf, Di Vernon, Resistant 
Snowdrop, and Witch-hill Early, which are 
not susceptible to wart disease, and all of 
which are of good quality and are good 
croppers. There is a wide choice of second 
early and maincrop varieties, and in passing 
reference may be made to a few which have 
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proved their claim to popularity—Arran Com- 
rade, Crusader, Great Scot, Katie Glover, — 
Abundance, Golden Wonder, Kerr’s Pink, 
Majestic, and Tinwald Perfection. Results — 
have shown that these varieties crop as 
heavily as any of the susceptible varieties. It 
is, nevertheless, unfortunate that such proved 
varieties as King Edward, Arran Chief, © 
British Queen, and Up-to-Date have to be 
passed over in many districts, but the owner _ 
or occupier of infected land need no longer 
be under a disadvantage with respect to good 
cropping immune varieties. 

Some there are who assert that the immune 
varieties, taken as a class, are only of — 
second-rate quality. Are Golden Wonder, ~ 
Great Scot, Kerr’s Pink, and Majestic of ~ 
second-rate quality? -It is everywhere — 
admitted that these are Potatoes of first-rate 
quality, but because there are a few immune 
varieties whose quality is not the best are all 
Potatoes of this class to be regarded as of 
inferior quality? Are there no Potatoes of 
inferior quality among the susceptible 
varieties? Are Epicure and Ninety-fold not 
often classed as such? 

The problem of selection from the multi- 
plicity of varieties is not by any means a new 
one. We find, for example, that in 1836 a~ 
list of 146 varieties was published, giving 
details of the habit of growth, the form and 
colour of the tubers, and other particulars. 
The first thing that occurs to a reader when 
looking through that list is the unfamiliarity 
of the names of those varieties. Another list — 
containing 271 varieties was published in 
1873, but this was later reduced to 115, and — 
a year later 158 varieties were under observa- 
tion. To-day we find tabulated over 1,300 ~ 
varieties. 

One of the most striking features in the 
history of the development of the Potato is — 
the short time a variety lingers on the stage. 

A few short years and it is lost. During the 
past half century many varieties have come — 
and gone. For a long time the reason for 
the short life of a Potato was unknown, but — 
with an advance of science has come the — 
knowledge that this has been due to the sus-_ 
ceptibility of the plant to many diseases, 
which eventually overwhelm it. There is, 
therefore, every reason for continued effort in 
the production*of new varieties in the hope — 
that a superior variety may yet be evolved. ~ | 

Scottish growers and seed merchants have — 
not been slow to appreciate the importance — 
of their calling, and have applied themselves — 
scientifically to the mastery of its principles. 
They have collected data regarding soil, © 
peculiarities in different parts of the country, — 
and consequently can offer valuable assistance — 
to seed buyers in their choice of seed. It was — 
not, however, until a few years ago that they — 
came to see that by corporate action they — 
could do much to raise the status of the trade — 
and at the same time afford greater facilities 
for their mutual advantage. The Scottish — 
Seed Potato Trade Association, of which 
many of the larger merchants are members, — 
was formed in 1919, and its objects are to 
hold a watching brief in all questions affect- 
ing its members’ interests, and generally to | 
improve upon the work of their predecessors — 
in the industry... This body owes much of its 
vitality to the energy and enthusiasm of its 
officers, prominent among whom have been — 
Mr. John Donald, of Glasgow, and Mr. W. J. 
Reid, of Montrose, who were the promoters — 
of the organisation, and Mr. Peter Millar, © 
who has been its only secretary. = 

The enterprise of the raisers of seed 
Potatoes has been seconded by the Board of 
Agriculture for Scotland, whose members 
have recognised that the work in connection — 
with Potato culture in Scotland during the 
past few years has assumed sufficient import: 
ance to warrant greater publicity being given 
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to it. At the end of last year a meeting, 
which was attended by representatives of 
growers, traders, and scientific workers, was 
convened by the Board of Agriculture for 
_ Scotland to consider what steps should be 
_ taken to achieve this purpose. After a full 
discussion, in the course of which the experi- 
mental and research work which has been 
g carried on by the Board at East Craigs 
_ Farm, Midlothian, was brought under re- 
view, ‘it was suggested that advantage should 
“be taken of the presence of large numbers of 
colonial and foreign visitors in England for 
_ the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley 
this year, to hold a conference during the 
~ summer which would: afford an opportunity 
' for inspecting the trials in progress at East 
Craigs, and at which the work could be fully 
_ explained. 
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trade in Scotland, recognising its importance 
to the community as a whole, are bending 
- their energies towards raising the standard of 
the seed and increasing its popular appeal in 
_ regions furth of Scotland. There is no doubt 
that with the future of the industry left in 
their hands still greater successes will fall to 
' be recorded in the future. 


Forcing Asparagus 


Good strong crowns of Asparagus readily 
_ respond to a “gentle warmth, and although 
_ inferior in flavour to those grown in the open 
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: Insects 
\ ] ERY soon now the digging season will 


commence in earnest, and it is at that 
time, perhaps more than any other, that 
we keep an eye open for soil pests with a 
view to avenging ourselves on previous 
enemies. 
It is, however, a mistake to indis- 
criminately slaughter every insect we see in 
_ the soil while digging, because some of them 
are of great benefit to the garden, and the 
_ wise gardener learns to distinguish between 
friend and foe. This is not an easy matter 
- for the amateur, but there is an excellent rule 
_ which may be followed with advantage, and 
that is to allow any insect which is active 
enough to esgape the spade and get away 
quickly to do so. With few exceptions all 
those little creatures which are rapidly 
_ moving about in the soil are friends, They 
- are hunting, preying on other insects, while 
the sluggish or stationary kinds are. usually 
; resting after their summer feed, or have 
found some juicy root and established them- 
_ selves thereon. 
are fit and proper victims for the spade. Any 
- grub or insect, therefore, which appears to be 
resting or dormant should be desiroyed with- 
out hesitation. 

Among the active insects in the soil whose 
lives should be spared is the brown centipede, 
_ which, by the way, is not really an insect at 
_ all but a small animal. It feeds on cater- 
pillars, slugs, and snails and does good work 
_ in the garden, not only in the soil but in many 
_ other ways. It is quite common, for example, 
_ when removing old grease bands or protec- 
_ tive sacking from fruit trees, to find a num- 
_-ber of centipedes, which, far from being in- 
_ jurious, are hunting for the various insects 
- which harbour there. 

_ The rove-beetles, too, and especially the 
' one known as the ‘‘ devil’s coach-horse,’’ are 
_ great friends of the gardener and should 
_ never be interfered with. The latter, a long 
black beetle, easily recognised by the charac- 
_ teristic curling upwards of its tail or hinder 
| part when disturbed, is a_ particularly 

voracious beast and seems to delight in kill- 
ing for killing’s sake. 


All parties concerned with the seed Potato | 


in the 


These are the enemies, and. 
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are very acceptable at a time when fresh 
vegetables are somewhat scarce. Frames 
over hot-beds are very suitable for forcing 
this vegetable owing to the moisture which 
accompanies the heat of the fermenting 
material. Ordinary pipe-heated frames may, 
however, be used, or beds may be formed in 
the Mushroom -house. The fermenting 
material, consisting of two parts leaves to 
one part of stable litter, should be well mixed 
and well trodden when forming the beds. 
These should extend at least 2 feet beyond 
the sides of the frame to enable fresh 
material to be added to conserve the heat at 
a later date. Place a little rough material in 
the frame and cover to a depth of 3 inches or 
4 inches with old potting soil mixed with 
fresh loam. Planting should not take place 
until there is evidence that the heat of the 
bed is beginning to decline. This may well 
be determined by means of a bed _ther- 
mometer or a stick, which may be tested 
daily. When planting place the roots on the 
soil, just touching each other, and cover them 
to a depth of 4 inches with fine soil lightly 
pressed down, using a rosed-can to water the 
plants with tepid water, and keep the frame 
close. A little air should be admitted on 
bright mornings. Very little additional 
moisture will be needed where hot-beds are 
employed, but in heated frames it is advis- 
able to spray the surface of the beds early in 


the afternoon excepting during unfavourable” 


weather. 


ved bed SP 


Soil 


I well remember once searching through 
orchards and allotments for a collection of in- 
sects for the purpose of illustrating a lecture. 
Caterpillars, grubs, bugs, weevils, and mag- 
gots of many kinds, about two dozen in all, 
and including a fine specimen of the ‘‘ devil’s 
coach-horse,’’ were placed together in a tin 
tobacco box with a little damp Moss and soil, 
and left on a window ledge until the evening, 
when, on opening the box, the only living 
thing to be found was this beetle, walking 
round the box with the tail proudly curled 
aloft. It had ruthlessly massacred every- 
thing else, and the box was strewn with legs 
and wings, and the dismembered bodies ‘of 
its victims. 

Perhaps the most troublesome of all the 
soil pests are the wireworms and _ leather- 
jackets. They are not easily destroyed and 
good cultivation is the only sure remedy. By 
constantly disturbing them and_ bringing 
them to the surface, where the birds can find 
them, they ean be effectively disposed of in a 
comparatively short time. Starlings are par- 
ticularly fond of these pests and should be 
encouraged in the garden after the fruit crop 
has been harvested. Wireworms and leather- 
jackets are not often troublesome on old and 
well-cultivated soil, but are very common on 
newly-broken pasture or dirty land. They 
are the larvae, or grubs, of the click-beetles 
and the daddy-long-legs respectively, both of 
which lay their eggs in Grass for preference 
and rarely do so on open soil, and although 
the wireworm may live as such for a consider- 
able time—anything up to five years—it will 
eventually pupate and emerge in due course 
as a click-beetle, when it will find its way 
back to Grass if possible. The obvious 
remedy then is good cultivation, to keep 
them disturbed, and the elimination of grassy 
weeds of all kinds, which might attract the 
adult insect during the egg-laying period. 
From this point of view the narrow Grass 
walks which are commonly seen between 
allotment plots are a great mistake, as they 
make an excellent breeding ground for these 
pests. 

Surface caterpillars, or cut worms, those 
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fat, grey-brown soil caterpillars which some- 
times do so much damage to the root crops, 
should always be destroyed at sight, for 
although when they emerge as moths in the 
spring they will most likely migrate to dis- 
tant quarters, by destroying them you will be 
doing someone a good turn. When these 
pests are particularly troublesome a good 
remedy is to give them a poisoned bait con- 
sisting of a mixture of Paris-green and bran. 
A little dropped here and there among the 
crops will often account for large numbers of 
the grubs. 

All corners and fences should be cleaned up 
at digging time, and any accumulations of 
rubbish, odd boards, flat stones, or anything 
under which slugs and snails can hide should 
always be removed. A thorough clean up in 
the autumn will considerably reduce the 
attack of slugs in the spring, when they be- 
come such a nuisance in the seed-beds. When 
slugs are troublesome I know of no better 
remedy than an occasional light ‘sprinkling 
of ‘* Sanitas’’ powder round the plants 
attacked. [I have practised this simple 
remedy for many years with great success. 

C. H. MIDDLETON. 


FERNS 


Ferns under glass 
Prenics ought now to have all the light 


which can possibly be given to them, and 

in low ferneries the glass may, with ad- 
vantage, be washed occasionally. Sufficient 
water, but no more, to keep the plants in 
health must be given. Certain varieties of 
Adiantums may now be getting shabby, and 
in such cases the pieces may be kept drier at 
the root for a time. In a fortnight after, the 
fronds may ‘be cut over and the plants can be 
rested in a cooler house for atime. In-early 
spring fresh and vigorous growths will sap- 
pear, and then repotting or division can be 
attended to. Temperature in the ordinary 
fernery at this season will be correct at 50 
degs.; if any choice Ferns, such as_ the 
Gymnogrammas, are grown 10 degs. more 
will be required. Spores sown in autumn 
ought now to have produced seedlings, and 
these will be better, meantime, if pricked off 
in small colonies into boxes. 


Cutting over Adiantums 


There is a regrettable practice in connec- 
tion with the cultivation of the popular 
Maidenhair Ferns to which attention ought 
to be directed. This is the cutting down of 
the plants at a certain period. Of course, in 
the case of A. pedatum withered fronds ought 
to be removed, but the practice is too com- 
mon in the case of A. cuneatum, which is 
easily the most commonly grown member of 
the family. This Fern is in reality an ever- 
green, and this continual cutting over posi- 
tively weakens the plant. When a frond 
ripens it may, of course, be cut out, but there 
is generally plenty of young fronds coming 
forward to replace those which have ripened. 
Only in very exceptional cases—when a plant, 
for example, has become hopelessly dirty or 
disfigured—should this drastic cutting over 
be done. Were there less mutilation of 
Maidenhairs we would see fewer of the 
miserable examples which are neither orna- 
mental nor a credit to their grower. 

A ScottisH GARDENER. 


R.H.S. Bronze Banksian Medal 


(A. H., Notts).—The reason for the Royal 
Horticultural Society not awarding the 
Bronze Banksian Medal to the same man in 
two consecutive years at an affiliated society’s 
show is to encourage others to try and win 
the medal and at the same time not to 
cheapen the value of the medal. 
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Answers to Correspondents 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Chrysanthemum trouble 


I am an amateur grower of Chrysanthe- 
mums for show and I raise about so plants 
annually for this purpose. Each year I am 
more or less troubled by three pests and 
diseases — namely, Chrysanthemum _ Leaf- 
miner, C, rust, and C. mildew. Could you 
inform me through your paper the best 
methods of control ? Jim. 

[LEAF-MINER (Phytomyza chrysanthemi) is 
an extremely difficult pest to control. Keep 
a sharp lookout for the appearance of the 
pest, which may be at any time of the year. 
Hand picking and then burning the affected 
leaves-are in our opinion the best controls. 
Better still, if the number of plants is small, 
is picking out the littke maggot or. chrysalis 
from under the skin of the leaf with the point 
of a knife. Spraying the plants with nicotine 
and soft-soap will make the plants distasteful 
to the fly and will always give a certain 
amount of control. We should advise you to 
keep a few of the affected leaves in a glass 
jar with a piece of gauze tied over the top. 
After a time some of the flies will emerge 
from the chrysalids and you will then see the 
kind of fly to be on the look out for. Do not 
give up your efforts to control leaf-miner after 
your plants are cut down. This pest is gener- 
ally present more or less throughout the 
winter on the old stools. It also attacks 
many other garden plants—e.g., Cinerarias. 

Rust usually appears in early autumn or 
late summer, just before the plants are 
housed. The best control is to spray the 
plants with ‘‘ lime sulphur.’? This fungicide 
can be-ebtained from any good maker and 
should be used according to directions. Bor- 
deaux mixture is often recommended but is 
more difficult to make up, especially for the 
small quantities you would require. 

MILDEW generally makes its appearance 
just after the plants are ‘housed, especially if 
the weather is damp. It is always made 
worse by badly-ventilated houses. Great care 
should always be used with the water-can 
after the plants are housed. Only water 
when necessary, then give a good soaking. 
If possible all watering should be done in the 
morning. Keep the house as dry and airy as 
possible. When mildew males its appear- 
ance dust a little flowers of sulphur over the 
affected leaves. Use a little more fire-heat 
but at the same time admit more air. Always 
admit air so that draughts are not caused. ] 


Chrysanthemums Mr. Phil Page and 
Mrs. Jack Pearson 


(Geo. Nicholas).—These two Chrvysanthe- 
mums are in the possession of Mr. Philip 
Ladds, Swanley Junction, Kent, who grows 
both varieties extensively for market. We 
do not know whether or not they are to be 
distributed next spring, but an inquiry tothe 
grower will soon determine that matter. 
They are two excellent early-flowering and 
continuous-flowering Chrysanthemums. We 
now understand that Mr. Phil Page is a sport 
from the earlier variety. 


Delphiniums and slugs 

(G. L. C. Eden).—Prevention is better than 
cure, so it is advisable to cover over the 
crowns of Delphiniums and Phloxes to check 
the inroads of slugs, which are very fond of 
these plants. This is all the more necessary 
seeing the wet weather we are now having. 


Plants in Porch 


(Cecilia).—You cannot expect to succeed 


with plants in such’a position as flowering © 


plants must have abundance of light, more 
especially Zonal Pelargoniums. These you 
cannot hope to grow in thé winter without 


heat. Has the porch a glass roof? If not 
then you would be the more likely to succeed 
if this were the case. The draught from the 
three doors is all against the well-being of 
plants of whatever sort they may be. 


Camellias dropping their buds 


(Anxious).— This arises from various 
causes, but in most cases it will be found that, 
provided dryness of the soil is not the im- 
mediate cause, the roots have got into a more 
or less unhealthy condition. It is a curious 
fact that a weakly plant will generally set a 
large number of buds, although these will be 
small, and the plant being deficient of vital 
force, they will drop almost as soon as the 
plant is placed under cover in the autumn. 
All that can be done in such a case is to 
examine the drainage by turning the plant 
carefully out of the pot. Should the drainage 
appear at all defective replace it with fresh 
material. Water carefully during the winter, 
allowing the soil to become dry, and then 
giving enough to thoroughly moisten _ it 
through. In the spring, just as fresh growth 
is appearing, work away as much of the old 
soil as possible with a pointed stick without 
injuring the roots, and replace in the same 
sized pot, working in some fine, well-sanded 
peat round the old ball. Keep under glass 
until growth is made and then turn the plants 
out in a shady, sheltered situation until the 
middle of September. 


TREES AND SHRUBS. 


Holly as a fence 


(A. Q. J.).—You cannot do better than 
p:ant a Holly hedge. Many people have an 
idea that the Holly is slow growing, but this 
is a mistake, as provided the site for the 
hedge is deeply trenched and well manured, 
and young, vigorous seedlings obtained, the 
results will be good. Hollies succeed hest 
when planted in April or May, and showery 
weather must be chosen for the operation. 
August and September are also favourable 
months for planting. If the weather and soil 
be dry when planting wash the soil down 
among the roots by a liberal soaking of 
water. Finish off the planting by adding a 
thick layer of litter, Bracken, or any rough 
herbage over the roots to check evaporation. 
All that is necessary is to keep down weeds 
at the base of the hedge. When-the plants 
have become established and are growing 
freelv the sides may be slightly trimmed with 
a knife, encouraging a broad base and a nar- 
row, wedge-like top. — Holly hedges should 
not be topped until they have reached the 
neight desired to make a good fence. 


FRUIT 
Apple-trees cankered 


Can you kindly tell me what is wrong with 
the enclosed pieces of bush Apple-trees? As 
I have several going the same way I should 
like to know what to do to cure them. 

I. WALKER. 

[The piece of wood you send is suffering 
from canker—Nectria ditissima. The first 
thing we advise you to do is to go carefully 
over the tree and clean all the affected parts 
by cutting away with a sharp knife or chisel 
all the rough and dead portions of bark 
round the edges of the wounds. The 
branches which have become completely 
encircled with canker had better be cut back 
to sound wood, because in this case it is im- 
possible for the bark to grow over and form a 
connection between the two. sections. All 
young wood affected by the disease must also 
be cut back to where the shoots are sound and 
healthv. This will be a tedious business, but 
it is the only way-of combating the canker, 


canker, a far more serious affection. 
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for so long as the wounds are left in their 
present condition so long will the fungus 
spread, in spite of all one may do by stimu- 
lating the tree at the roots. When you have 
thoroughly cleaned the wounds you should 
dress them with caustic alkali solution, 
working this well into all the nooks and 
crevices of every wound with a stubby or half- 
worn-out paint brush. Do not use a brush you 
care anything for as the wash will soon ruin 
it. Gishurst’s compound is also a good fungi- 
cide, and some recommend the painting of 
the wounds with painters’ knotting. We, 
however, prefer the first as it is more 
searching and so caustic that no fungus 
germs are able to withstand*it. By adopting 
these remedies the wounds will be rendered 
clean and free from fungoid germs and in a 
condition for the natural form of healing by 
the formation of fresh cambium to begin 
when spring comes. ‘ 

You may not altogether effect a cure this 
season, but the treatment will go a tong way 
towards doing so, and by keeping a sharp 
look out through the season, and attending at 
once to fresh wounds should any appear, 
dressing them with Gishurst and cutting 
away any affected shoots, you should get your 
trees back into a healthy condition. If space 
admits allow the tree to have its head, this 
keeping the roots active, for nothing is worse 
for trees liable to canker than restricting their 
growth. } 


Cherries gumming 

(F, Walker).—Fruit trees growing in soil. 
which .is either too rich or insufficiently 
drained frequently suffer from excess of sap. 
This produces over-distension of the vessels 
underlying the bark, causing the latter to 
crack in various places, and in the case of the 
Apricot, the Cherry, Peach, and Nectarine 
trees a more or less discharge of gum exudes 
from ‘the cracks thus produced. As this 
trouble is most commonly the result of poor 
drainage it will, as a rule, disappear if the 
soil is thoroughly drained. The old-fashioned 
remedy of scoring the bark is dangerous and 
by no means to be recommended, as the 
wounds thus made are often followed by 





When Cherry-trees ‘‘ gum” jn the 
absence of wounds or bruises the causes may 
arise from the trees being worked on an un- 
suitable stock, or they may be planted in over- 
rich soil, or the roots may have got down into 
an unsuitable subsoil. The remedy is 
obvious. Let the roots be lifted nearer the 
surface and place amongst them, instead of 
the old, hard, or unsuitable soil, some good, 
sound, yellow loam. If decayed fibrous loam ; 
can be obtained this is the very best material 
to use. Cutting and lifting the roots will 
check the over-abundant flow of sap, which is 
the direct cause of the rupture of the vessels, 
and the roots working amongst suitable |. 
loam, not too rich, will maintain a healthy | 
condition of the branches and prevent ‘‘ gum- 
ming’? in the future. 


SHORT REPLIES 


G. L. C. Eden.—(2) Yes; it is well to’ 
sprinkle lime over the soil in which seeds have 
been sown so as to check the inroads of slugs, 
which are so fond of the seedlings, which are |} 
eaten off as they appear. (3) No; we have | 
never heard of the manure of Grass-fed 7 
horses being less valuable than the ordinary — 
stable manure, and see no reason why it 
should be so. 

E. S.—Without seeing the Vines it is diffi- 
cult to advise you. You should ask a practical 
man in your district what you had better do. 

G. I. Gardener.—Your Potatoes have been 
the common Potato scab 
(Actinomyces scabies). See the article in our — 
issue of November 22nd (p. 730), and also that 
in our issue of November 29th (p. 742). 
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Founded by W. Robinson, Author of ‘‘The English Flower Garden” 
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December Flowers in the Open Air 


season, and therefore those subjects 


T HESE are by no means abundant at this 


which supply flowers for cutting during 


the present month are valuable. Perhaps 
the most beautiful of all is the graceful 
Jasminum nudiflorum, the shoots of which 
are studded with pretty yellow flowers. This 
delights to ramble over a sunny wall and 


among climbing Roses, the growths of which - 


act aS a support for its flowery festoons. 
Such a lovely subject should not be tucked 
away to fill odd corners of outbuildings, but 
should have a prominent place on sunny 
walls, where its profusion of flowers is a 
source of pleasure during the dullest months 
-of the year. With me it is growing in various 
aspects, but in none is it so happy as on the 
south-east wall of a cottage, the windows and 
doors of which are garlanded with bloom. At 
its feet another very choice plant is in bloom. 
I refer to the Algerian: Iris (I. stylosa), which 
commenced sending up its welcome spikes on 
November 26th. These fragrant sky-blue 
flowers are as delicate as an Orchid and are 


~ much sought after as cut flowers. 


some deep-green spiny leaves de- 


= 


_ nearly 1 foot in length and eventu- 
_ ally droop over the foliage, and at 


< 


Slugs are very fond of them and 

for this reason they should be 
gathered in the bud stage. This 
valuable plant is a sun lover and 
often’ continues to bloom from 
October to April, large established 
plants producing a profusion of 
“flowers. 

Polygala Chameebuxus and its 
purple variety are in bloom more 
or-less the whole year through, 
‘but are at their best during the 
present month. Both are low 
growing and very desirable plants. 
Another and more important sub- 
ject which is also in bloom is the 
handsome and distinct Japanese 
Mahonia (Berberis japonica). This 
striking shrub is worth a place in 
every garden where it can be 
grown. In good health its hand- 


velop a length of 18 inches, and 
from the ends of the stout shoots a 
regular fountain of flower-racemes 
covered with deliciously fragrant 
yellow blooms, the fragrance re- 
minding one of Lily of the Valley, 
arises. These racemes are each 


a later date are again highly 
‘decorative when bearing large 


_ purple fruits coafed with a whitish 
bloom. Another shrub of consider- 


. 
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able importance from now onward 
; ® = 


A. 
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is Erica lusitanica, which has been blooming 
for the past few weeks, its pink buds and 
white flowers when fully open being a source 
of interest and charm until the month of May. 

Erica carnea is blooming freely and I look 
forward to many months of beauty from this 
lovely but striking little shrub, which, in 
variety, has been much enlarged of recent 
years and there is not a bad one among them. 
The Arbutus, especially A. Croomei, is still 
very lovely with its myriads of gracefully- 
posed, soft pink flower clusters. Sweet 
Violets and a host of berried shrubs are other 
glories of the open-air garden at the present 
time. 

Among winter flowers one must not forget 
the Witch Hazel (Hamamelis), of which there 
are now verv handsome forms, the best of all 
being H. mollis, which for. many years was 
grown. in the nursery at Coombe Wood and 
‘taken little notice of until Mr. Geo. Nichol- 
son, saw it and found it was quite distinct 
from the varieties then in cultivation. This 
differs from the other forms-in that the leaves 





The hardy Erica carnea is now flowering freely, forming 
a broad carpet of rosy red hue 


This little winter-flowering Heath is admirable 
‘for furnishing the shelves of the rock garden 


are larger and covered on the underside with 
a thick felt-like coating, hence the name.. The 
flowers resemble those of the other Japanese 
kinds, but the yellow petals are somewhat 
larger and less waved. The flowers are the 
brightest of all the other forms. In dealing 
with winter flowers one must not forget the 
Christmas Rose, one of the most valuable of 
hardy perennials we have, as it comes into 
bloom in the open air at a season when there 
is but little else in flower. J 

Neither may we omit to mention those little 
known shrubs, Viburnum fragrans and 
Prunus .Migueliana ; the latter, which is some- 
times referred to as P. microlepis, is a lovely 
Cherry flowering in November and Decem- 
ber, no matter how cold the season may be. 
The fragrant flowers of the Winter Sweet 
(Chimonanthus fragrans) are a joy to many 
from November till March, while Daphne 
Fioniana is now flowering with us under a 
wall facing east. In many gardens our old 
friend the Laurustinus is now in full flower, 
making a brave show of bloom above its rich 

masses of greenery. E. M. 


NOTES OF THE 
WEEK 


Friendship’s link 
Tone is one Christmas gift 


that is welcome to garden 

lovers, and that is a year’s 
subscription to GARDENING ILLUS- 
TRATED. All that is necessary is 
for the donor to send us the ad- 
dress of his or her friend with a 
subscription of 13s. and we will 
see that GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
is stamped, addressed, and posted 
each week for the whole year. 
This is the most acceptable and 
useful gift that can be made to a 
gardening friend. 


Solanum fruits sold by costers 
Many readers have inquired the 
name of the _ brightly-coloured 
orange-red fruits now being freely 
sold for decorative purposes in our 
streets’ These fruits, which are 
globular, smooth, and like small 
Tangerine Oranges, rather more 
than 1 inch across, are those of 
Solanum aculeatissimum, so 
named from the very prickly 
stems. For some years the fruits 
of this Solanum have been sent to 
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this country from the South of France, and 
possibly from Italv, but this vear the fruits 
have been sent over in greater quantities than 
ever. The dark green Shoot to which the 
fruits are usuaily attached is not the growth 
of the Solanum, it is that of the Butcher's 
Broom. The fruits are very decorative, re- 
taining their good colour for many weeks, 
possibly months. in Eye Be 


Old Apple trees 


When an old Apple-tree is cut down it is 
well to remember that the wood is the best 
for the head of a bittle—the heavy mallet that 
is used for driving wedges or for planting 
posts. It is close grained and tough and will 
endure a great deal of rough usage that comes 
in the way of its duties. It is shod with two 
iron rings that are ‘“‘ shet’’ on by the black- 
smith. Crarts 


Jelly from Mountain Ash berries 
The jelly is a beautiful colour, but if the 
berr-es are used without any admixture of 
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Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor ts 
nol responsible for the views expressed by correspondents. 


Renovating old or worn lawns 

Having two fairly large lawns, which are 
considered by those who are competent to 
judge equal to any in this part (Essex), I have 
taken a great interest in the articles appear- 
ing from time to time in GARDENING ILLUs- 
TRATED giving various methods and useful in- 
formation on this subject, and as I have never 
seen my plan put forward I should like to 
state how I repair a bare place in my lawn. 
I think these hints may prove useful, 
especially to those who live in places where it 
is difficult to obtain clean turf. If the bare 
place is large enough I use a small garden 
fork, and for small places a trowel, to break 
up the soil,;and after making it very firm and 
quite level with the lawn I get some small 





A garden loses much of its charm by the absence of birds 


Here we see two methods of reaching a lump of suet adopted by an intelligent tit 


other fruit juice the natural astringent, bitter 
taste is too prominent. This can be almost en- 
tirely obviated by the addition of a good pro- 
portion, in fact nearly an equal quantity, of 
Apple. Apple always jellies well and is there- 
fore advisable as an addition to any late fruits 
that are to be made into jelly and are deficient 
of jellying quality. Two-thirds Elderberries 
and one-third Apple make an excellent jelly. 


Leycesteria formosa 


Those who may be planting shrubs at the 
present time, and who require a good covert 
plant, or one which will succeed in an in- 
different position, ought to keep Leycesteria 
formosa in mind. The shrub is not at-all fas- 
tidious in respect of soil. I have seen it 
flourishing in pure clay mixed with boulders. 
The long clusters of berries—claret coloured— 
which succeed the rather dingy flowers are 
very attractive, and as pheasants are very par- 
tial to them the value of L. formosa for covert 
is apparent. It requires but little attention 
and increases by self-sown seeds. 

“W: McG. 


roots of Grass, generally to be found by the 
roadside. These I plant with the trowel” at 
about 3 inches apart each way. See that the 
roots are well covered with soil made firm and 
well watered. If this plan is carefully carried 
out the Grass may be cut in one week from 
planting, and the lawn will have kept its 
natural green appearance without the delay of 
waiting for the Grass seed to grow, with 
which, as often happens, weeds will come up. 
I made my lawns in the same way, and 
it is remarkable how free from weeds they 
have kept for years. 
Essex. 


Judging Potatoes 

‘*A Scottish Gardener ’”’ (p. 735) is quite 
right in his contention that Potatoes at shows 
should be cooked and submitted to a ‘* jury 
of matrons.’’ JI have long advocated this, but 
it seems difficult to persuade committees of 
horticultural societies to adopt it. We should 
endeavour in every way to discourage the cul- 
tivation of worthless or inferior Potatoes. It 
is a great waste of ground for one thing, and 
prevents*the culture of really good varieties 


_ recalls Alfred Neuner (the first, I think, of the 
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which would be of use on the tab!e. Many of 

these ‘‘ show ’’ Potatoes are of no value for 

cooking ; certainly Mr. Bresee is one of them. 
Ess, 


Birds in the garden 

N most gardens nowadays, if we want ripe 

Currants and Gooseberries, etc., it is abso- 

lutely necessary to protect the bushes from 
birds in some way during the time the fruit is 
ripening, but it is, I feel sure, a great mistake 
to entirely close over the fruit patch with a 
permanent cage of galvanised wire-netting. 
Except during the few weeks in summer when 
the fruit is getting ripe the more we can en- 
courage birds amongst our trees the better. It 
may occasionally happen that the bullfinch 
and the sparrow take toll of the young buds 
in the early spring, but, generally speaking, 
birds are only harmful during the ripening 
season. The type of enclosure which seems to 
me the most satisfactory is one with wire- 
netting sides not less than .6 feet in’ height, 
quite open at the top except fer wooden laths 
fixed, about 6 feet or 7 feet apart on which 
ordinary fish-netting can be spread when the 
time for keeping out the birds comes round. 
This takes only a very short time and can be 
removed as soon as the fruit has been picked. 
I have seen.a large number of fruit plots over 
which permanent wire cages have been con- | 
structed, but I have seldom seen therein really 
healthy bushes. The overhead wire seems to 
have, sooner or later, an injurious effect on 
the bushes below. 


Birds of the fruit garden 


In alluding to the destruction caused by 
birds a correspondent sends the following 
doggerel written some time ago :— 


Most reverend Sir, pray tell me why 

You call my fruit d&puacdy Tt. 

In Greece of thieves was ‘'Epuns King 

Would’st hint that I’ve been worshipping? 

Nay. Now the over-taxed landowner 

Pours libation to Pomona. 

Not as suppliant on his knees, 

But in spray upon his trees. x 

With mixture which, though cailed Bor- — 
deaux, : ; 

Is not what we as claret know. 

Sulphuric liver must you mix 

With water ladled out of Styx. 

*Tis meet Beelzebubbian flies 

Should perish in the broth of Dis. - 

Homeeopathically treated 

You thus might save your crop—e’en eat it! 

But that every bird you see 

Picks at one or other tree. 

Here’s a starling : there’s a tit: 

Blackbird, thrush, each takes a bit. 

Birds I know not e’en by name, 

Each and all do just the same, 

Protected in their devastation 

By our silly legislation ; 

Till at last, and in the end, I 

Say dura via est colendi. 


dorkgh sr 


Bouvardias 


What has come over the Bouvardias, at 
one time such popular  winter- flowering 
greenhouse plants? It is vears since I have 
either handled or seen them, and even the 
market growers appear to have side-tracked 
them. At one time they were a feature in 
many gardens, and named varieties were ex-_ 
tensively grown. Among these my memory 


double-flowered Bouvardias), Hogarthi fl.pl., 

Victor Lemoine, President. Garfield, Sang 
Lorraine, and Triomphe de Nancy—all double 
or semi-double, Of singles I recollect Presi- 
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dent Cleveland, its sport Mrs. Green, rosea 
multiflora, Priory Beauty, Humboldti 
corymbiflora, Purity, and Vreelandi. Easily 
grown and very useful, it appears to be rather 
a pity that Bouvardias have lost caste. Many 


who grow the commoner’ Eupatoriums 
_ largely would, I am sure, prefer once more 
to handle Bouvardias. W. McG. 


Cotoneaster frigida 

Few berried trees are more effective at this 
season of the year than Cotoneaster frigida. 
This tree, though introduced into this country 
from the Nepaul Hills just 100 years ago, is 
not often seen in our gardens. It is of rather 
slow growth and does not fruit freely until 
well established, but in suitable soils it will 
attain a height of about 20 feet, and in most 
years, from October to February, it is covered 
with a glorious mass of rich scarlet-red 
berries grouped in flat terminal clusters, 
which, unlike so many other berries, are 
seldom eaten by birds. Though a deciduous 
tree the leaves hang on very late; in fact in 
mild districts many remain on the tree the 
whole winter, and thereby form an effective 
backing to the brilliant fruits. It is quite 
hardy, and if planted where the rays of the 
setting sun in winter can fall upon its heavily- 
laden branches a very beautiful effect is 
obtained. This Cotoneaster is fruiting ex- 
ceptionally well this autumn. 

Somerset. L. BicG-WITHER. 


[We endorse all that our correspondent has 
to say in praise of this Cotoneaster, with its 


splendid clusters of fruit, but we cannot agree 


that the ‘‘ berries ’’ are seldom eaten by birds. 
At Kew, and in the London district generally, 
the birds strip the bushes usually before 
Christmas, and it is not an uncommon thing 
to see these brilliant and attractive fruits 
protected with netting. Incidentally this 
Cotoneaster does remarkably well .in town 
gardens.—EbD.] 


The Sea Buckthorn and a new black- 
fruited species 

-T a recent meeting of the Royal Horti- 
A cultural Society an Award of Merit was 

granted to a new species of Sea Buck- 
thorn with black fruits. Its name is 
Rhamnus erythroxylon, and it is a native of 
eastern Siberia and northern Mongolia. The 
fruits are about the same size as those of the 
common Sea Buckthorn, and they are borne 
in large bunches as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The old Sea Buckthorn, 
which grows so freely, especially on our cold 
East Coast, has been the source of inspiration 
to poets. 

There appears to be a hidden meaning in 
the first verse of Joy Bunting’s delightful 
poem, ‘‘ To the Grey Sea-Thorn of the East 
Cogst= alt runs. :— 

‘« Sturdy grey thorn upon the sandy dunes, 

Whose burnished berries shimmer in the 
sun, 
Let us each imitate thy fortitude, 
Keeping a cheery heart and fearing 
none.”’ 
The very fact that the Sea Buckthorn remains 
covered with its translucent orange-coloured 
berries long after the berries of other trees 
and shrubs have been devoured by birds leads 
one to think that there is more truth in the 
last two lines of the above verse than at first 
meets the eye. It is possible that the berries 
of this native shrub are poisonous, and this 
may explain why the berries remain un- 


touched by birds even in a hard winter. This 


recalls an amusing reference in Rousseau’s 
‘ Réveries VII. Promenade,’’ in which the 
author, after eating a number of berries of 
the Sea Buckthorn, which he found “‘ very 
pleasant,’”’ was warned that they were 
poisonous. ‘‘ Nevertheless,’ he says, ‘‘ I felt 
as I feel now, that every natural production 
that is pleasant to the taste cannot be harm- 
ful unless, perhaps, through excess. I con- 


next day.” 
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fess, however, that I kept a watch on myself 
for the rest of the day, but, beyond a certain 
uneasiness, I felt no ill effects. I supped very 
well, slept better, and rose in the morning in 
perfect hea'th, having swallowed the evening 
before some 15 or 20 of the berries of this 
terrible Hippophaé, a small quantity of which 
is poisonous, as they told me at Grenoble the 
Granting that Rousseau found 
the berries ‘‘ very pleasant ’’—which, by the 
way, is difficult to understand; to the present 
writer they taste like decayed Apples smell— 
is it really true ‘‘ that every natural produc- 
tion that is pleasant to the taste cannot be 
harmful unless, perhaps, through excess ’’? 

The fruits of the new Sea Buckthorn 


oe 


The black fruits of the new Rhamnus erythroxylon. 


which Mr. Vicary Gibbs sent to - Vincent 
Square are less tempting in appearance than 
those of our native species. The black fruits 
are fleshy but I refrained from tasting them. 


Cartel: 


Buddleia Colvillei on the east coast of 
Scotland 


I read with interest the remarks of 
‘OW. P. T.”’ on the Himalayan shrub above 
mentioned. It may be of considerable interest 
to readers to know that this beautiful shrub 
does well in Fifeshire. Here at. Dunnikier, 
Kirkcaldy, I have a fine healthy specimen on 
a south wall. I planted this shrub in the 
autumn of 1922, and when put in it had 
three stems each about 1 foot long. Protected 
during the winter with a few Spruce branches 


A 
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it came away strongly during 1923 and made 
quite a number of good strong growths, some 
5 feet in length. The strongest of these I re- 
tained and nailed to the wall, shortening to 
4 feet in the spring of 1924 and cutting back 
side growths to one bud. This summer it has 
reached a height of 8 feet and has a spread 
of 10 feet. It had three lovely sprays of bloom 
this season and I am looking forward to a 
good display next vear. 

It seems to thrive in loam and lime rubble, 
as this is the compost I used when planting. 
Except for the south wall and a few Spruce 
branches hung round about it from December 
till March it has no other protection, and we 
are fairly exposed and high and close to the 


Are they edible ? 


sea, Flowering as early as this plant has done 
with me would seem to somewhat contradict 


“WW, P. T.’s” remark about requiring to 
attain considerable height and age. Un-® 


doubtedly it is an attractive shrub and shoula 

be given a trial. Doubts existed when I 

first got this shrub as to its ability to stand 

the winter. Ri ASTLEY. 
Dunnikier Gardens, Kirkcaldy. 


Buddleta Colville: at Exeter 


We are interested in the-recent corre- 
spondence on Buddleia Colvillei, and we beg 
to point out that we had a big plant of Bud- 
dleia Colvillei flowering “out of doors’ for a 
good many years, and all our young ‘plants 
are grown in the open. 

Exeter. ROBERT VEITCH AND SON. 
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In praise of Pelargoniums 


Critics who despise the Pelargonium and 
ask others to discard it must first give us a 
plant with all its fine qualities before they 
are able to alienate our allegiance from a 
plant which has stood the test of generations 
and which, it is safe to say, is grown quite as 
extensively as it was a generation ago. It 
was the abuse (or rather the over-use) of the 
Pelargonium which these critics should have 
attacked. What other plant is there which 
fulfils so successfully so many different pur- 
poses? It can be used for summer bedding, 
for window-boxes, for ornamental vases, for 
cottage windows, for filling large tubs, for 
winter and summer flowering in the green- 
house, for growing on pillars and walls in 
the greenhouse, for table and house decora- 
tion, and even for packing and sending a 
distance as a Cut flower. 

Winter-flowering Zonals rooted as cuttings 
in February will flower freely from October 
till February. The plants may then be cut 
back and will again flower either in green- 
house or outside from June till October, that 
is eight months in the vear from the time 
they started to flower. Will any other plant 
do that? I have known a plant of the 
variety Enid grown on the wall of a con- 
servatory which, for over five years, was 
alwavs in flower. How many other plants 
will do that? 

The relatives of the Zonal Pelargonium, 


The entrance path, 
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the Show and the Ivy-leaved Pelargonium, 
often share in the aspersions cast on the 
Zonal. Yet what greenhouse plant gives such 
a galaxy of colour for such a long time as the 
Show Pelargonium? The. Ivy-leaved Pelar- 
gonium, though not so showy as the Zonal, 
lends itself to a greater variety of training. 
It can be grown as a standard, as a tall 
column, as a wall or pillar plant, and as the 
occupant of a hanging-basket. 

The Pelargonium has survived a genera- 
tion of critics, and seems destined to outlive 
all those of the present day. To its critics I 
would say, give us a better all-round plant 
than the Pelargonium, if you can, and we 
will grow it more extensively, but even that 
will not be a sufficient reason for totally dis- 
carding so free-flowering and accommodating 
a plant as the Zonal Pelargonium. 


WitiiaM F. Row tgs. 
Gallows Hill, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Quality v. shapeliness 


I have a great respect for the opinion of 
“W. S.,”’ but I submit that (on p, 735) he is 
quite wrong when he implies that judges 
ought not to concern themselygs with the 
cooking qualities of a Potato so long as it is 
shapely in outline, shallow-eyed, clear in skin, 
and all the rest of the shibboleths of exhibi- 
tion. I am strongly of opinion that quality 
outweighs by far mere shapeliness. When 
both can be combined—as is the case with not 
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a few Potatoes—all is well; but to judge 
Potatoes merely by their appearance is em- 
phatically wrong. To be consistent, 
“W. S.,”? I presume, is prepared to go 
further in the ethics of judging? In that case 
he would logically prefer Gros Colman or 
Gros Maroc, handsome and large Grapes, to, 
for instance, Grizzly Frontignan or Duchess 
of Buccleuch. Apples Lord Suffield, Peas- 
good’s Nonsuch, or Gloria Mundi would beat, 
let us say, Cox’s Orange, Ribston Pippin, or 
Devonshire Quarrenden. In Pears, Winter 


Nelis would not “‘ have a look in ’’ with Pit-. 


maston Duchess, or the old Green Gage 
Plum with Pond’s Seedling. Such at least 
appears to me the logical conclusion which 
may be drawn from the remarks of ‘‘ W. S.”’ 
Why perpetuate any inferior fruit or vegetable 
merely because it is large and handsome 
while there are others almost, if not quite, as 
handsome and superior in quality? 


A ScotTtTisH GARDENER. 


Roses in December 


I have cut a very nice bunch of Roses this 
afternoon—George Dickson, Frau Karl 
Druschki, Isobel, General McArthur, Rich- 
mond amongst them—and this on December 


13th! W. F. 
Derby. 


& 
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A Quiet Entrance 


MONG the many matters that have to 

be considered in the planning of a house 

and garden the treatment of the entrance 
is of much importance. Like all else it will 
depend on the surroundings as well as on the 
character of the building. The small house 
whose entrance is here illustrated stands at 
the edge of wooded ground.  Theré is a 
roomy built-out porch measuring 30 feet by 
9 feet, with an arched opening to the path, 
which, after a few yards, turns at a blunt 
angle and goes on to a hand-gate to a country 
lane. There is no carriage road to the porch, 
only this footway. The three pictures were 
done on a rainy day in the spring, the camera 
standing in each case within 1 yard or 2 yards 
of the same spot on the paved floor of the 
porch. The second picture looks southward 
to the copse, where the Birches and Chestnuts 
are fringed with evergreens, giving a general 
quiet effect which only becomes more lively 
when the Rhododendrons, which here are 
white and pale-pink only, are in bloom. Small 
bushy growths are in the narrow border 
against the house, Escallonia, Rosemary, 
Olearia stellulata, and a few China Roses. 
The ground rises to the left, enough to give 
aa excuse for three wide, shallow steps up to 
the narrow piece of lawn that lies between 
house and wood. This kind of planting of 
small bushes is better suited to the solid 
appearance of a house wall than the rows of 
Wallflowers and other soft, temporary things 
that are so often seen in such places. In 
any case it is always better to keep everything 
rather quiet on the entrance side, the better 
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to show and enjoy some more brilliant flower _ 


effects in other portions of the garden. 
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Training climbing plants 


Attend to the pruning and training of these 
on all favourable occasions and where such 
plants are trained to walls, fences, etc., much 
of this work will consist in shortening back to 
within a few eyes of their base those long 
growths which, owing to their graceful dis- 
position, have been permitted to develop to 
their fullest extent. A few of these may, how- 
ever, be required for, tying in to replace old 


and worn-out growth, and all ties should be — 
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From the porch, looking south-east 
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examined and made good where necessary, 
for few things are more annoying than to find 
-a beautiful climber when in full bloom torn 
away from its support and lying on the 
ground owing to faulty ties. E. M. 


Beautiful hotel gardens in 
Westmorland 


URING the “ Indian summer ’’ that 
prevailed in northern England towards 

the end of October I paid a visit to the 
county of Westmorland, where the hotel 
gardens have always for me a peculiar fasci- 
‘nation. During the period of my tranquil 
sojourn there the ancient walls around the 
venerable Patterdale Hotel were entirely 
covered with climbing Roses (for the most 
part Wichuraiana varieties) and other highly- 
effective flowers. It is from the road leading 
from this hotel to Glenridding that one of the 
noblest views is obtainable of ‘‘ the mighty 
Helvellyn ”’ (3,118 feet high), a mountain im- 
mortalised by Sir Walter Scott and Wm. 
Wordsworth in their poems on the death of 
Charles Gough, of Manchester, who was 
killed when ascending to its supreme summit 
from the Striding Edge after a fall of snow. 
On a calm and radiant Sunday morning 
I ascended this mountain from the Lead 
Mines Valley, and had the intense gratifica- 
tion of seeing the golden eagle there for the 
first time, though during the last 10 years I 
had surmounted its far-seen summit at least 
13 times before. The flowers, chiefly culti- 
vated in the late autumnal months, at the 
Milcrest Hotel (which is greatly patronised by 
Manchester and Yorkshire tourists) are the 
Gladioli, which, by the charming daughters 
of its genial proprietor, Mr. Milcrest, are 
gloriously grown. They were easily the 
grandest specimens of this intensely luminous 
autumnal flower I have seen for many years. 
A linguistically-gifted raven (a ‘‘ familiar 


spirit ’’) has been kept there in the garden by ~ 


Mr. Milcrest for many years, and as he never 
seems to grow any older, and is constantly ex- 
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last, and most memorable, visit the evening 
reflections of the mountains in the vast 
mirror of the lake were commanding beyond 


all description in their ethereal effect. 


Davip R. WILLIAMSON. 


Hardiness of Pentstemons 


I cannot but come to the conclusion, after 
an experience of many years with this plant, 
that its tenderness is greatly exaggerated. 
As it is always regarded as half-hardy, fresh 
stock is raised from cuttings in autumn and 
planted out in spring. In this way the finest 
flowers are obtained, as is the case with other 
herbaceous perennials, but at the same time 
this is not absolutely necessary. Here, in the 
mild climate of Devon, the plants go on year 
after year and become large bushes, but my 
experience further north, years ago, was that 
the Pentstemons passed safely through 
winters in which the frosts cut down such 
plants as Antirrhinums by the dozen. Of 
course, there came along occasionally a 





From the porch, looking south 


tending the scope of his faculties, I must 
when next I visit that charming region— 


“Where mountains frown and sunlit 
valleys smile ’’— 


endeavour ‘to make his 
acquaintance. 

The garden of the famous Ullswater 
Hotel, stretching romantically down to the 
most beautiful of English Lakes, is the 
loveliest of its special description I have ever 
beheld. I have permission from Mr. and Mrs. 
Bownass, its proprietors, to visit this para- 
disus terrestris at any time, and indepen- 
edently of its great borders of fragrant flowers, 
which are, grown in thousands there, it is 
quite uniquely impressive by reason of its un- 
equalled mountain environment and the ex- 
quisite sylvan and refined lake scenery by 
which it is surrounded. There Roses and 
Violas are very extensively and effectively 
grown, and their season continuing without 
intermission from May till November ‘‘makes 
fields and forests bare.’’ At the period of my 


more intimate 


Winter of great severity, and then the 
slaughter was wholesale, but such winters in 
these days are rare. My plan is to raise a 
fresh stock when the plants in the border be- 
come too large and the flowers deteriorate in 
quality. Still, in colder districts, I should 
advise some plants being wintered in a cold 
frame in case of accident. Foo: 


Pentstemon campanulatus 


This is a distinct and graceful plant which 
blooms during July, August, and September, 
and appears to enjoy a raised position on the 
rock garden. The slender leaves are almost 
hair-like in “appearance, and the pretty 
flowers are of a pleasing rose colour, at once 
attractive and unusual. These are borne on 
thin, wiry stems about 18 inches high, and in 
spite of the stormy weather experienced of 
late hold themselves erect, with their charm- 
ing flowers undamaged. It is a native of 
Mexico and comes freely from seeds. 


E. M. 
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THE: MISTLETOE AND VES HOS 


By HERBERT COWLEY, Editor of “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED ” 


The Mistletoe ts a parasite on many trees, sapping thetr vitality —it ts none the less welcome Jor tts evil ways 


Mistletoe : | surmount all obstacles. (From 
‘““The Sentiment of Flowers.’’) 


ES; flowers have their language. The 
Mistletoe, with its charming berries and 
its delightful Christmas associations, is 
dear to the hearts of many of us. There are 
tenderness and passion in the mission of 
plants and flowers, and the light-heartedness 
of mirth is reflected in the Mistletoe. But I 
am digressing. These notes are written in 
the pious hope that they may interest readers 











tune to see one. Presumably it was the rarity 
of the occurrence which led the Druids to re- 
gard the Mistletoe Oak with great reverence. 
It was held sacred and looked upon as a 
divine gift. Dr. Bull, in a paper in the 
‘* Journal of Botany,’’ Vol. 2, page 73, men- 
tions only seven authentic instances of the 
growth of Mistletoe on the Oak in this 
country. 


The resistance of the Pear 
Although Mistletoe is found most abund- 


Mistletoe grown from seed on Apple stocks 


in some of the peculiarities of a very remark- 
able British plant. 


Mistletoe on the Oak 


If we ask our friends in a casual way on 
What trees the Mistletoe is usually found 
growing it is ten chances to one that we shall 
be told the Apple and the Oak. ~ It is true 
that the Mistletoe is common on the Apple. 
It-can be grown in any garden by sowing the 
seeds on the Apple branches in March. But 
how many, I wonder, have seen Mistletoe 
growing on an Oak tree! » As a matter of 
fact the two are seldom found together. 
There is, I am told, a very fine Mistletoe Oak 
on the Shropshire bank of the little stream 
which separates that county from Worcester- 
shire, and another well-known tree in Eastnor 
Park in Herefordshire. But such instances 
are rare, and I have never had the good for- 


antly on the Apple, it is very rarely seen grow- 
ing on the Pear. This is a very singular 
fact, especially when we consider the close 
affinity between the Apple and the Pear. 
Many attempts have been made to grow 
Mistletoe on Pear trees, and so far as I know 
all have failed. Mistletoe is very abundant in 
the orchards of Worcestershire and Hereford- 
shire, but I have never seen it there on a Pear 
tree. There are, however, a few recorded in- 
stances of Mistletoe Pear trees, one of the best 
known being in the Belvoir Castle Gardens, 
Grantham—it has probably grown through 
the agency of birds. The name of the Pear 
is Beurré Giffard. The Apple and the Pear 
are so closely related that it is not easy to ex- 
ptain why Mistletoe is common on one and so 
very rare on the other. Attempts to grow 
Mistletoe on Pear trees were made a few 
years ago in the Langley Fruit Nurseries, and 


the results were so remarkable that the sub- 
ject was brought before the Scientific Com- 
mittee of the Royal~ Horticultural Society. 
Mistletoe seed was sown by Mr. Allgrove on 
a number of Pear trees, and in many in- 
stances germination took place. In no case, 
however, did the Mistletoe get beyond the 
stage of germination and no leaves were de- 
veloped. The effect upon the Pear tree was 
very noticeable, for the Mistletoe, in its 
attempts to establish itself, Ixilled all the tissue 
of the tree stem just within the bark, com- 
pletely encircling the stem. All growth of the 
Pear tree was killed above the point where the 
Mistletoe had germinated. The immunity or 
non-immunity of the Pear to this parasite has 
been made the subject of some careful experi- 
ments by Professor Heinricher, of Innsbruck. 
He found that among the Pears he tested 
some were entirely immune and the Mistletoe 
would not germinate at all. Others per- 
mitted germination and even growth for a 
few years, while the last group tolerated 
growth and fructification followed. Mistletoe 
berries from various trees—Pear, Beech, Oak, 
etc.—were tried, but all gave the same re- 
sults. It is evident that the resistance of the 
Pear is not absolute, and it may be that other 
trees, such as the Oak, have resistant and sus- 
ceptible strains. The paper mentioned above 
was read before the Botanical Institute of 
Innsbruck, May i1th, 1916. 

Mistletoe in. pots beta: 

One does not usually think of Mistletoe as 
a pot plant, but an enterprising French ex- 
pert, M. Jean Graef, of Orleans, recently 
showed a group of Mistletoe plants in pots at 
Vincent Square, Westminster. The plants 
were growing on Doucin or Paradise Apple 
stocks, and all the plants, including 
stocks, were from 1 foot to 18 inches in 
height. Some visitors were under the impres- 
sion that these Mistletoe plants were grafted 
on the Paradise stock, but this was not so; 
in fact we doubt if Mistletoe could be grafted 
direct on to the Apple, though a branch of an 
Apple tree on which Mistletoe is growing 
might be grafted on another Apple tree. 

The Mistletoe as shown was grown from 
seed sown on the Apple stocks. The seed- 
lings were in their fourth and fifth years, and 
growth is very slow for the first two or three 
years. Plants have, however, borne fruit in 
five years from the time of sowing. ~The 


Mistletoe produces male and female flowers — 


on different plants—a fact, by the way, which 


4 


often leads to inquiries from readers about the 


non-fruiting of the Mistletoe. 
female plant that produces berries, and then 
only after pollination by the male plant. Of 
the pot plants exhibited some are male and 


others female, and to produce both sexes on — 


the same host-plant several seeds were sown. 


According to M. J. Graef it is easy to detect 


the sex before flowering by the difference in 
the buds of the Mistletoe —anyone can 
examine the buds at this season and see the 
difference for himself. The stock plants 
shown were cut back after the Mistletoe had 
grown, all of the Apple growth being sup- 
pressed.. Presumably the Apple would break 
into growth in the spring and we should 
imagine that it would be necessary for the 


Apple to make growth for it to survive. It — 


may, however, be possible for the green leaves 


of the Mistletoe to elaborate sap and so im-— 
It is an 
nO. €x*3 


part life and growth to the stock. 
interesting point of which we have 
perience. : 


We understand that M. J. Graef has kept — 


It is only the 
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Apple stock with Mistletoe taken out 
of pot to show root formation 


Mistletoe plants in the form of living small 
shrubs for 10 years. The plants in pots were 
the source of great interest, and they would 


_ doubtless prove very attractive for indoor 
decoration at this festive season. 


Does it occur on the Elm? 


Mistletoe is fairly common on the Haw- 
thorn, Willow, Poplar (not the Lombardy 
Poplar), Lime, and it is sometimes met with 
in Robinia (False Acacia), Maple, Hazel, 
Mountain Ash, and even on the Dog Rose, 
Cedar of Lebanon, and Larch. Does it ever 
occur on the Elm? [I should be interested to 
hear if any reader knows of a Mistletoe Elm ; 
instances must be extremely rare, if they exist 
at all, 


Slow to germinate 


Being a parasite, the Mistletoe fastens it- 
self on its host and draws nourishment from 
it, gradually sapping its vitality. It is none 


_ the less welcome for its evil ways, and it is an 
acquisition in moderation to any garden. 


Its 
very slow growth in the first few vears of its 
existence has been a cause of anxiety to those 
who have fondly hoped to grow large boughs 
of Mistletoe in their gardens in a short space 
of time. Mistletoe has been highly extolled 
for its medicinal virtues and the origin of the 
modern custom connected with it is not very 
clear. Like many other customs its original 


_ significance is only guessed at—if known per- 


haps the innocent merriment now associated 


with Mistletoe would be replaced by stern dis- 
_approval—perish the thought—and it might 
_be banished from our homes! 
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INDOOR PLANTS 


Gloxinias 


HE Gloxinia is out of favour in 
these times, but it is worth con- 
sidering by all readers as a_ green- 
house plant. It gives a wealth of blos- 
som in delightful colours, and the foliage is 
highly decorative while the flowers are useful 
for cutting. Corms can be bought now or old 
ones may be shaken out of their pots and 
grown on again. They may then be laid in 
shallow trays of light compost consisting of 
half loam and half leaf-mould. In this, if the 
compost is kept moist, they will soon start, 
a fairly brisk heat being required. One 
advantage of starting the corms in trays is 
that they can be grown closely and space is 
economised. Spraying overhead assists start- 
ing, and the utmost care must be exer- 
cised to see that the compost in the tray does 
not become dry. When several leaves have 
formed the corms can be lifted and potted into 
4-inch pots. Later on they may be shifted to 
6-inch pots. The compost may be much the 
same as before, or, if possible, a little peat and 
a dash of sifted cow manure may be added. 
When potting is being carried out care 
must be exercised not, to break the brittle 
leaves. When the leaves are fully expanded 
Gloxinias are not sprayed overhead, but the 
floors and stages may be damped down fre- 
quently to keep the atmosphere moist. Shade 
from strong sunshine may be given, as well 
as plenty of water and plenty of room. When 
the roots fill the flowering pots liquid manure 
is given. After flowering, water may be 
given in ever lessening quantities until the 
soil becomes dry and the plants die down. 
The pots are then stored on their side under 
the stage until the corms are needed for re- 
potting and restarting. The first corms may 
be started in the first week of December and 
a few may be brought into growth every fort- 
night to keep up a succession of bloom. 
CLYDESDALE. 


Plants for forcing 


_ Lily of the Valley in pots and pans is always 
appreciated and if crowns are dearer than they 
were a decade ago they are not, all things con- 
sidered, unreasonably so. Imported crowns 
may now be potted up in regular batches, say 
a dozen crowns in a 7-inch pot, using a light, 
rather free compost. After potting the plants 
ought to be placed in the dark in a brisk heat. 
A propagating case, the glass of which has 
been obscured, is a capital place for the pur- 
pose. The atmosphere ought to be genially 
humid and plenty of moisture is essential. 
When the spikes begin. to show freely the 
plants must be gradually exposed to the light. 
Dielytra spectabilis, too, is useful when 
forced, and good clumps lifted from the her- 
baceous borders will give a good account of 
themselves. Hoteia (Spiraea) japonica is also 
useful. It is a very thirsty subject and must 
have ample supplies of moisture. Solomon’s 
Seal needs no recommendation as a subject 
for forcing. Regular batches of the various 
kinds of bulbs will, of course, be introduced 
into heat according to the requirements of the 
establishment at this season. W. McG. 


Winter-flowering Begonias 


The beautiful forms represented by Mrs. 
Heal, Optima, and Fascination are by no 
means easy to keep through the winter, there- 
fore care should be taken to retain a sufficient 
number of plants for stock as they pass out of 
flower. Maintain a temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs. and give careful attention to 
watering. Endeavour to keep the leaves in 
a healthy condition as long as possible and 
gradually reduce the water supply as the 
foliage dies down, but avoid drying them off. 
Begonias of the Gloire de Lorraine type are, 
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as a rule, less difficult to deal with. Stock 
plants of these when shortened back may be 
kept on the dry side for a time, and when 
more water is given they will produce growth 
from the base suitable for cuttings. 

Ane Siew 


Plants for the conservatory 


In order to keep the Chrysanthemums effec- 
tive as long as possible keep a little ventila- 
tion at the apex of the house during the night. 
A stuffy, moist atmosphere soon results in 
damping, more especially among specimen 
blooms. These have been fairly good, 
despite the untoward season, such varieties as 
Francis Reeve, Daily Mail, Queen Mary, Ex- 
mouth Rival, Mona Davis, A. S. Watt, Fred 
Green, and others having done well with the 
barest minimum of heat. Bush plants are, 
however, better for general purposes. Palms, 
especially Latanias and Kentias, do well in 
the conservatory and flourish in a tempera- 
ture of from 45 degs. to 50 degs. Roman 
Hyacinths and Paper-white Narcissi can now 
be had in bloom without much trouble and 
the earlier Cyclamens will soon be in flower. 
Arum Lilies, if required, may be given a 
start in the forcing-house. All kinds of 
Lillums for pot work ought now to be 
potted, repotted, or top-dressed. Camellias, 
especially old, planted-out specimens, are 
liable to suffer from attacks of brown-scale. 
The foliage should be sponged and the plants 
subjected to a thorough syringing with a 
fairly strong solution of Gishurst compound. 
Both Camellias and Luculias will be bene- 
fited by occasional doses of weak liquid 
manure. W. McG. 


Clean glass 


Judging by the often filthy condition of the 
glass of greenhouses, conservatories, and 
frames in our big cities and towns, and _ in 
smaller degree in the rural districts too, it is 
certain that all amateurs do not realise the 
importance of light in the maintenance of 
health in the plants through the winter. In 
summer fierce sun should be subdued, but in 
winter. even the slightest obstruction is 
inimical. If we agree that glass washing is 
not a pleasant task it must be agreed also 
that it is not a laborious one provided it is 
taken in hand at regular intervals, which will 
necessarily be much briefer in a smoky town 
than in the clean atmosphere of a rural area. 
When once the glass has been cleansed a 
soft broom and plenty of water about once a 
week will keep everything in order, and the 
benefits which will accrue to the plants will 
compensate for the trouble taken. 

East ANGLIAN. 





Mistletoe on the high boughs of a Poplar 
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Chrysanthemums 


HE plants, so soon as the blossoms have 

been cut or lost their beauty, should be 

cut down, as the basal shoots that have 
been developing for some time past have be- 
come somewhat drawn and weakly. Asarule, 
these attenuated basal growths are of little or 
no value, and for this reason they should be 
cut back. In fact, it would have been better 
had they been kept cut back right from the 
first. It is a good plan to take each plant as 
it finishes flowering, and cut back the old 
stems to within a few inches of their base. 
Any variety known to be shy in producing 
cuttings should have a length of stem—some 
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After Flowering 


pots become a nuisance. Economy in space 
may be obtained by shaking the old stools 
out of their flowering-pots, then reducing the 
ball of soil and roots, so that they may be 
accommodated in either 5-inch or 6-inch pots. 
They may be plunged in boxes if more con- 
venient. A better practice, however, is that 
of shaking the old stools out of their flower- 
ing pots, planting the reduced roots in a bed 
of soil made up on the side benches of the 
greenhouse. In this way quite a large col- 
lection may be kept under control easily, and 
the cuttings developed by these means are 
ideal. 





The new white Chrysanthemum Lynette 


15 inches to 18 inches—retained, as it is quite 
probable cuttings that develop on-the stems 
will have to be ultimately utilised. After 
cutting back the plants they should be 
arranged on the shelves and side benches of 
the glass structure, so as to afford them as 
much light as possible. In this way sturdy, 
short-jointed, basal shoots are more likely to 
develop. It is important also to keep the 
ball of soil and roots fairly moist. Often 
green-fly will be found on the basal shoot’ of 
plants that have been housed for some con- 
siderable time. This should be dealt with 
promptly, a dusting of the shoots with 
Tobacco-powder very soon ridding the plants 
of this and kindred pests. As a rule, green- 
house accommodation is very restricted 
during the winter, and the big, cumbersome 


Market Chrysanthemums 


Anyone who follows the course of events 
with reference to the development of the 
Chrysanthemum must be struck with thes 
strides market growers are making in its 
cultivation. At one time only big blooms 
were tolerated by the Floral Committee of 
the National Chrysanthemum Society. Over 
and over again lovely blooms of novelties 
were passed by, because they failed to attain 
the requisite size exhibition blooms were ex- 
pected to possess in those days. In con- 
sequence of this many beautiful Chrysanthe- 
mums were lost. Fortunately, all this is 
now changed, the commercial value of the 
novelties submitted being the chief matter of 
concern. Not a meeting is held now without 
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there being a good display of so-called mar- 

ket varieties, and anyone who sees the flowers 

put up at the meetings of the Floral Com- 
mittee during the season will be surprised at 

the lovely blooms set up from time to time. 

Generally speaking, a market Chrysanthe- 

mum must be of medium size, it must be 

full, and of good or interesting form, and 

the colour must be bright and attractive. 

Self colours are the more esteemed. Not the 

least important item is the flower-stalk, 

which should be stout and erect, and nicely 

clothed with foliage nearly up to the flower 

itself. A market variety should also have a ~ 
good constitution, and flower freely. 


The new white Chrysanthemum 
Lynette 
cE HIS is unquestionably one of the most 


useful of the larger decorative Chrysan- 

themums introduced this season. It is a 
magnificent variety with large white flowers 
fully 8 inches across, with broad reflexing 
florets. The flowers are of good texture and _ 
borne on stiff, stout stems. It is a variety 
with all the qualities of a grand market white. 
This acquisition, which recently gained an 
Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural 
Society, is introduced by Messrs. Cragg, 
Harrison, and Cragg, Heston, near Houns- 
low, Middlesex. : 


ORCHIDS 


Odontoglossums and how to treat 
them 


O; all the Orchids that can be grown in 
the coo!-house; none can equal the Odonto- 
lossums for a succession of bloom through- 
out the year, and the ease with which 
they can be kept in a thriving condition 


‘le genus Odontoglossum contains a 2 
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oN 


le 
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large number of species, a few of the best ~ 
being mentioned in the present article, — 
while the hybrids are almost legion. The 
species mostly grown is 
_ QO. crispuM, which needs no description. 
In some collections it is represented by hun- 
dreds of plants, when the flowering season is | 
considerably prolonged. It is a very variable — 
plant, and if newly-imported examples are 
purchased there js always a possibility of — 
securing a really good form. , ’ 
O. Harryanuo is a distinct plant with large 
chestnut-brown flowers marked with mauve- 
purple, while the lip is white and yellow 
striped with mauve-purp‘e. It was imported. 
by Messrs. Horsman and Co., of Colchester, 
and flowered for the\first time in August, 
1886, at Messrs. Veitch’s nursery, and was 
named in compliment to the late Sir Harry 
Veitch. 
O. Pescatore! is a beautiful and popular 
species, with almost white flowers. It is a 
fine companion to O. crispum, but the blooms 
are rounder. 3 
O. TRIUMPHANS.—In this the blooms are 
golden-yellow, barred and blotched with chest- 
nut-brown. ox 
O. LUTEO-PURPUREUM.—In general habit 
this plant resembles O. crispum, but the 
flowers are quite distinct. These are chest- 
nut-brown marked and tipped with yellow, 
while the slightly-fringed lip is yellowish- 
white with a chestnut-brown blotch in front 
of the crest. 
Other interesting species and natura 
hybrids embrace O. Halli, O. gloriosum, O. 
Wilckeanum, and O. Andersonianum, — Of 
the garden or home-raised hybrids I would 
mention amabile, percultum, ardentissimum, 
Rolfeze, and Lambeauianum. +i 
CuLturE.—The repotting of these Colom- 
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bian Orchids should be done in September 
and February, but a few are sure to require 
attention at other seasons. A plant should 
be repotted either when a larger receptacle is 
needed or the soil has become sour, in which 
no Orchid can be expected to thrive. The 
rooting medium should consist of fibrous peat, 
chopped Sphagnum Moss, Osmunda, and 
Polypodium fibres in equal parts; and where 
the plants are not doing well a sprinkling of 
partly-decayed Oak-leaves may be added to 
_ the above mixture. The receptacles may be 
filled to one-third of their depth with clean 
potsherds, over which should be placed a thin 
layer of Moss to secure a free outlet for water. 
_ Large pots are not recommended, but enough 
|} space ought to be left for two seasons’ 
|} growth. » All useless back pseudo-bulbs must 
be removed, leaving three behind each grow- 
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LTHOUGH there are many attractive 
plants in the rock garden during May 
and June, few of them are more useful 
‘than the dwarf-growing Cytisus and Genistas. 
If space will allow them to ramble about 
over the stones they present a very charming 
effect. In places where the space is limited 
the wood that has flowered can be cut back 
to within 1 inch or so of that of the previous 
year. If the pruning is done with care it will 
not affect the amount of bloom. 

_ Cytisus Arpboin1.—This beautiful shrub, 
quite hardy and free flowering, is from 
4 inches to 6 inches in height, and bears 
masses of golden-yellow flowers during April 
and May. This is one of the best for the rock 
‘garden and has been the seed parent of 
several beautiful and interesting hybrids. It 
should be raised from cuttings if it is desired 
to keep it true. It was first discovered by 
‘Ardoino in 1847, but lost sight of until 1866, 
when it was again found by the Rev. W. 
Hawker. It is a native of the maritime Alps, 
but is said to be very rare in a wild state 
wing to animals grazing on it before the 
eds have ripened. 
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FLOWERING 
BROOMS 
OR CYTISUS 


Top: A standard of 
the beautiful spring- 
flowering Broom 
(Cytisus pracox) 


' Left: A weeping stan- 
dard of Cytisus pen- 
dulus- 


Right: Cytisus Kew- 
ensis on a low 
stone wall 


C. Beant, a chance hybrid between C. 
Ardoini and possibly C.*purgans, grows from 
6 inches to 18 inches high. It is of a semi- 
prostrate habit, bearing during May long 
sprays of deep golden-yellow flowers. It was 
raised at Kew in i1goo, and first noticed 
among a batch of C. Ardoini seedlings. It is 
a very desirable plant and one of the prettiest 
of the dwarf Brooms. 

C. DECUMBENS, a native of S. Europe, is 
now very rare in gardens. It is an interest- 
ing plant, belonging to a set of three species 
which are distinguished by having all the 
leaves unifoliolate (the other two being C. 
procumbens and C. diffusus). A plant from 
4 inches to 6 inches high, it is undoubtedly the 
most prostrate of all Brooms in cultivation. It 
is specially suitable for a sunlit spot in the 
rock garden, forming a dense cushion. 
During May and June it bears bright yellow 
flowers. 

C. KEWENSIS, another beautiful hybrid 
raised at Kew in 1891 between C. Ardoini and 
C. albus, is a low, deciduous shrub, less than 
1 foot high, and bearing long sprays of 
creamy-white flowers during May. Few 
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ing point. If it is desired to increase the 
stock these discarded bulbs may be used for 
propagating. When potting, press the soil 
moderately firm around and between the 
roots, and when the operation is completed all 
the freshly-potted plants may be arranged at 
the warmest end of the house, where the 
watering and damping down can be carried 
out to better advantage than if they were 
placed indiscriminately among the other occu- 
pants. For a few weeks little direct watering 
will be needed, but it should be-gradually in- 
creased as root action becomes more vigorous. 
During the autumn and winter all the 
Odontoglossums must be watered in modera- 
tion, the atmosphere kept on the dry side, the 
temperatuie allowed to fluctuate between 
55 degs. and 60 degs. Fahr., and ventilation 
carefullv attended to. Se ae 

















Dwart Brooms for the Rock Garden 


By. F. G. PRESTON, Superintendent of the Botanic Gardens, Cambridge 


dwarf shrubs are more beautiful, especially 
when it can ramble over stones or hang over 
a large boulder, where it will form quite a 
cascade of flowers. : 

C, LEUCANTHUS, perhaps better known as C. 
schipkaensis, isa dwarf, deciduous, spreading 
shrub, from 4 inches to 10 inches high, with 
flowers of a yellowish-white, closely packed in 
terminal clusters during June or July, and 
blooming sometimes until the autumn. It is 
a native of S.E. Europe and was introduced 
into this country about 1806, and flowered in 
the old Botanic Garden, Cambridge, in 1812. 
It was afterwards lost sight of, reintroduced 
in 1890 from the Balkan Mountains, where 
it was found on the Schipka Pass, and dis- 
tributed under the name of C. schipkaensis 
without its identity with the old leucanthus 
being noticed. It flowers later than many. It 
belongs to a small group of Brooms that 
flower on the wood of the year, so that any 
pruning necessary should be done in the 


spring before growth recommences. 


C. PURPUREUS is a low-growing, deciduous 
plant with a sub-shrubby habit, producing its 
new growth from the ground annually. It 
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grows from 15 inches to 30 inches high and 
bears in May its flowers on the growth of the 
preceding year. It is one of the most dis- 
tinct of Brooms, owing to the colour of its 
flowers, which are pinkish-purple. Native of 
Central and S.E. Europe, it was introduced 
into this country in 1792. It is a good plan to 
cut out all flowering shoots as soon as the 
blooms have faded. 


GENISTAS 


GENISTA DALMATICA, a small deciduous 
shrub from 4 inches to 6 inches high, forms 
dense tufts and bears in June racemes of 
golden-yellow flowers which cover the plant. 
It is a native of Dalmatia and forms part of 
the under-wood of the Pine forest. The 
flowering shoots of this species often die back 
during the winter, but spring up again from 
the base in the spring. 

G. HISPANICA.—Probably none of the genus 
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A properly planted standard 


From “ All About the Rose’’] 


gives a more gorgeous display during the 
latter part of May and June than this species. 
A deciduous shrub, from 1 foot to 14 feet 
high, its spiny, hairy branches interlacing 
and forming dense, cushion-like masses, 
which are completely covered with its clusters 
of rich golden-yellow flowers. Native of S.W. 
Europe, it was introduced into this. country 
about 1759. 

G. PILOSA, a dwarf, deciduous shrub from 
1 foot to 14 feet high, forming a tangled 
mass of slender, twiggy shoots. It is an ideal 
plant for rambling over stones ora large 
boulder. It is also excellent for covering dry, 
sunny banks. It is very effective during May 
and June, with its mass of bright yellow 
flowers, which are produced in crowded 
racemes each from 2 inches to 6 inches in 
length. It is spread over Central and S. 
Europe and is also a native of the S. and 
S.W. of Britain, growing on some of the 
gravelly heaths. 
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G. saGiTTaLis.—An almost leafless ever- 
green plant with foliaceous, winged branches 
from 6 inches to 10 inches high, a native of 
Central and S.E. Europe, where it inhabits 
the upland pastures. Although perhaps not 
so showy as many, it thrives well in most 
gardens. Its erect, terminal, cylindrical 
racemes, of bright yellow flowers, in June, 
and the stems with the membranous wing on 
each side of the stem give it a flattened 
appearance. 

G. TINCTORIA. FLORE-PLENO.—The double- 
flowered Dyer’s Greenweed, usually only a 
few inches high, is very much more attractive 
than the type, and is one of the best of the 
dwarf yellow-flowering shrubs, forming quite 
a carpet with its double flowers in July. The 
flowers being sterile it has to be increased by 
cuttings. 

G. VILLARSI, an interesting and very dwarf 
little Broom, covered in June and July with 


Rose Trials 


HE special Committee appointed by the 

Council of the Royal Horticultural 

Society to judge the Roses under trial at 
Wisley have now reported the results of their 
first’ year’s visits. The Committee consist of 
the President of the Society, the Rt. Hon. 
Lord Lambourne, P.C., V.M.H. (Chairman), . 
(Mr. W. Cuthbertson, J.P., V.M.H., acting 
in his absence), Mrs. Wightman, Dr. Lam- 
plough, Dr. Williams, Messrs. Coutts, Dar- 
lington, A. Dickson, jnr., Easlea, Hay, Hol- 
land, Prince, Poulsen, Pernet-Ducher, Taylor, 
and Wettern. The Committee met several 





The wrong way 
An example of bad planting: The roots 
bunched up; no attempt to spread them 


times at Wisley during the year and assessed 
the garden value of the Roses on each occa- 
sion. They have to point out, however, that 
no awards are recommended until a Rose has 
been growing in the garden for at least two 
years, and that some varieties which will 
doubtless attain the highest award,in future 
years are recommended here a lower award or 
altogether omitted because they have not been 
seen at their best on the occasions of the Com- 
mittee’s visits, or have not been sufficiently 
long in the trial garden to enable the Com- 
mittee to come to a considered judgment of 
ther behaviour there. 

It should be noted that judgment is based 
solely upon the behaviour of the Rose in the 
garden; it is judged from the standpoint of 
its value for garden decoration. The Com- 
mittee wish it to be clearly understood that 
the omission of a Rose from the award list 
on this occasion is not to be taken as con- 
demning it as a garden Rose. 


“Red Letter Day .. a of in 


. Betty Uprichard .. is a “i Messrs. A. Dickson. 
AWARD CLAss II. % 
Lady Pirrie .. .. raised and sent by ere Hugh Dickson, 
elfast. 
Lamia .. +s 9) > 9) 9y~Sd Messrs. Easlea, Leigh-on- © 
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its bright yellow flowers. It is rarely met 
with in cultivation and has the appearance of 
a low, creeping Equisetum or Ephedra. It is 
a native of S. France, Dalmatia, and Mon-- 
tenegro, seldom exceeding 1 inch high in a 
wild state. It retains its dwarf habit in culti- 
vation unless planted in rich soil. 

The above will be found some of the best 
for the purpose already mentioned. Brooms 
like a good, well-drained soil in a sunny posi- 
tion, but never in rich soil, as they are liable — 
to grow rank and soft and less capable of © 
standing the winter. This is especially the ~ 
case with the spiny group of Genistas. Most 
of the species canbe raised from -seed, 
although they are easily raised from cuttings 
of half-ripened wood with a heel and placed 
in a sandy soil in a little heat or a close © 
frame. They should be grown on in pots and 
planted in their permanent quarters when — 
young as they dislike moving. 


Mewes 


at Wisley 


The Council of the Royal Horticultural 
Society has instituted a special award for 
Roses adjudged of value in these trials to be 
called the Wisley Rose Award. It is of two 
grades, viz., Class 1 and Class 2. 4 

1924. ; 
_ The following awards have been made to — 
Roses by the Council of the Royal Horticui- — 
tural Society after trial at Wisley :— ; 


DOUBLE AND SEMI-DOUBLE VARIETIES. 
AWARD CiAss I. 7 
Hawlmark Crimson, raised and sent by Messrs. A. Dickson, New- 
townards. 
Messrs. McGredy, Porta- 
down. 
Messrs. A. Dickson. 
Messrs. A. Dickson. 
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Sonata 


Christine .. ae s Hf ” 


Mrs. Wemyss Quin ,, ,, ,, 
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ea. 
Mme. Jules Bouché, raised by -. Mr. J. Croibier ; 
sent by .. .- Messrs. A. Dickson. 
Mrs. Bryce Allan .. raised and sent by Messrs. A. Dickson. 
Mrs. Hornby Lewis _,, » os» ‘Mr. Elisha Hicks, Hurst. — 
Miss Dorothy Mocatta ,, x a Mr. -F. Spooner, Horsell, 


Woking. 3 
Mrs. C. V. Howarth _,, ‘A a Messrs. A. Dickson. : 
Chrissie Mackellar. . Re 5 % Messrs. A. Dickson. y 


Bedford Crimson .. ,, 4, +4, +Messrs. Laxton, Bedford. ig 


DWARF POLYANTHA VARIETIES. 
AWARD Crass II. } 


.. raised and sent by Messrs. Laxton. % 
. introduced and sent by Messrs: Cutbush, — 
* arnet. 


Crimson Orleans 
Edith Cavell 


Yvonne Rabier_.. raised by.. Messrs. Turbat, Orleans; _ 
sent by .. Messrs. Cutbush. : 
Mrs. W. H Cutbush raised by. . Levavasseur ; 
sent by .. Messrs. Cutbush. 


SINGLE VARIETIES. 
AWARD CLASS IT. 
.. raised and sent by Messrs. Laxton. 


BOOKS 


All about the Rose* | 
T O the amateur in a small way this is a_ 


Pink Delight 


helpful book for it is written by an ardent — 
lover of Roses in simple language that — 

the beginner may readily understand. By 
using the simplest language and explaining 
the different branches of Rose cultivation in 
the most detailed manner possible, the author 
has succeeded in writing a book that is a rea 
help to the amateur in Rose growing. There 
is also a choice of illustrations, and the line 
drawings, of which two are reproduced on 
this page, give a fair idea of the helpful, 
though very elementary, nature of this work. 
The many and various types of Roses are — 
described with the most suitable sites in 
which to grow them, together with advice on 
the vexed subject of soils and manures. The 
book will prove a real help to those beginners | 
* “All About the Rose in Simple Language,” by Sir James — . 


Cotter, Bart. Published by Andrew Melrose, Ltd., London, 
Price 6s. net. 
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} spite of the many books on Roses we feel that 
there is room for the elementary and useful 


* 


-lidus. 


o . 
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Hopkinson and Co., 


~ Rohde. 
- and Co., Ltd., 14, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 2. 
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_ in particular who are now planning and plant- 
~ ing their Rose gardens and borders, but like 


most Rose books in which coloured illustra- 
tions are attempted, the reproductions fall a 
long way short of the originals. However, in 


work under review. 


Mr. Bowles’ Crocus book* 
NYTHING that Mr. E. A. Bowles has 


to say about the Crocus is always well 
worth reading. For years he has studied 


| them, collected them, grown them, crossed 


them, drawn them, painted them, and, above 
all, he is devoted to them; indeed it may be 
said that he is head over heels in love with 
them. He appears to know every little dif- 
ference between them, and he speaks affec- 
tionately of them, as if they were his 
children. We venture to say that the hand- 
book now béfore us, and to which we had 
been looking forward, will long remain the 
standard work on the subject. As a book of 
reference it is splendid. The arrangement of 
the book is all that could be desired. It will 
be taken down from the bookshelf time and 
again, for it is invaluable as a work of refer- 
ence besides being.so very pleasant to read. 
The index is good—though not as good as it 
should be in a work of this character, and 


this is the only unfavourable criticism we 


make. 

Not only is this work welcomed with open 
arms for its descriptions, it is also commen- 
ded for its illustrations, all of which are re- 
produced from drawings by the author. 

We reproduce. herewith the illustration 
from page 127 of Crocus chrysanthus var. 
E. A. Bowles. This is the pick-of the seed- 
lings raised by Van Turbergen 15 years ago 
from a pale sulphur variety known as pal- 
The variety was so much admired by 
Mr. Bowles that it was named in compliment 
to him. He writes :—‘‘ I am very proud of 
my namesake, although I did not raise it, as 
it has done so well here, and its  butter- 
coloured, rounded blooms, are singled out 
from some distance by all who see them as 


_ among the most charming.”’ 


The author is very modest about the beauti- 
ful varieties of C. chrysanthus raised by him- 
self and happily named after the feathered 
tribe, viz., Yellow Hammer, Bullfinch, Snow 
Bunting, Lapland Bunting, Silver Pheasant, 
Golden Plover, and the richly-feathered form 
which he calls Golden Pheasant. 

The most exciting part of growing 
Crocuses, he tells us, is the raising of seed- 
lings, although it needs patience and a pre- 
liminary wait of three years before the first 
flowers are produced. We should have 
thought that collecting the wild species in 
their native homes would have been even 
more exciting. After reading of the Crocus 
species in the Bithynian Olympus we are 
filled with a desire to go and see them. 

EAS Ge 


The Old English Gardening 
Bookst 


In the book bearing the above title Miss 
Rohde gives a brief account of the literature 
of the beantiful ‘‘ garden enclosed,’’ of Tudor 
and Stuart days, and has succeeded in re- 
capturing much of the naive, but loving, spirit 
in which they were written. 

In recent ‘years thefé has been an ap- 
preciable return to the formal garden of 
Elizabethan days, and to those who desire to 


-make one, and grow the old plants in the old 


* “ A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum for Gardeners,” by 
E. A. Bowles, M.A., V.M.H., F.L.8.. Published by Martin 
Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. 2. Price 


12s 6d. net. 


+ “The Old English Gardening Books,” by Eleanor Sinclair 
153. net; whole vellum, £1 11s. 6d. Martin Hopkinson 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


be of the 
Some capital plans are 
given of small gardens and of various 
“knots’’ and ‘‘ mazes,” and the list of 
plants given with which they were furnished 
will enable anyone to lay out such a garden 
quite accurately and attractively. 

To many who read these pages the chapter 
devoted to garden bibliography will be re- 
garded as the most important. It is confined 
to the gardening manuals of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Herbals and 
papers on horticultural subjects read before 
the Royal Society are not included. We 


way, Miss Rohde’s book will 
greatest assistance. 


“ec 


therefore miss information gathered from 
MSS. concerning the ancient monastic gar- 
dens. There is a very brief reference to 
Francis Bacon, of St. Albans, as he was 
known to the gardening world chiefly by his 


’ famous essay of gardens, and quite a scant 


one to John Gerrard, as his famous book was 
a ‘“‘ herbal.’”’ He was a great gardener, and 
superintended the most famous garden of his 
time — Theobalds, Herts — where Lord 
Burghley prépared the celebrated masque for 
his Royal mistress in 1591. We must re- 
member that Miss Rohde’s book is not about 
old English gardens so much as the old 
English gardening books, but we learn all 
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about them in a very charming way from 
these quaint old writers. Several pages are 
devoted to Thomas Hyll, whose work, 
‘““The Gardener’s Labyrinth,” was pub- 
lished in 1577, and the later Elizabethan 
authors. Miss Rohde gives many charming 
quotations from that famous Elizabethan 
gardening authority, Sir Hugh Platt, who 
was of a well-known Hertfordshire family, 
and she says his chief claim to fame must 
rest on ‘‘ the tiniest and surely the most 
charming of all still-room books,” ‘** De- 
lights for Ladies,” ‘‘ full of an elusive per- 
fume, and in one’s fancy one sees a dainty 


a ey 


| 
} 
{ 
; 


[From ‘A Handbook of Crocus and Colchicum” 
Crocus chrysanthus E. A. Bowles 


Elizabethan lady not merely directing, but 
working with her maids,’”’ amongst Cow- 
slips, Gilliflowers, Violets, and Damask 
Rose petals. Through the pages of her book 
we breathe the atmosphere of Tudor 
England. Of one pleasaunce she writes, 
‘“ Nature has touched this old garden with a 
hand of infinite itenderness, shrouding its 
decaying splendour with a mantle of such 
exquisite colours and beauty that it seems as 
though she were repaying lavishly the years 
of loving care bestowed on this sunny spot.” * 
‘Old English Gardening Books” is a 
work that all lovers of ancient gardens will 
feel they must possess. He Haw - 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 
The flower garden 


At this season a foolish practice resorted to 
in many gardens is that of raking and clear- 
ing away the leaves from beneath flowering 
trees and shrubs. Whereas some justification 
may exist for such clearing beneath large and 
isolated trees to prevent drifting of the leaves 
during windy spells, the same cannot be said 
with regard to shrubberies. It is not always 
the gardener’s fault, as he is more often than 
not compelled to affect this annual clearing by 
his employer’s insistence upon tidiness. This 
is a great mistake, as the leaves are Nature’s 
food, and to remove them is to expose all the 
tiny, active fibrous roots to the frosty winds. 
Even digging is resorted to, it being nothing 
unusual to see spits of fibrous roots turned up- 
side down, and this on the plea of tidiness. 
This annual digging and cleaning among 
shrubs would be greatly to the advantage of 
the latter if left alone, and if any trouble from 
drifting leaves is feared a light dressing of 
soil, ashes, or sand scattered over the surface 
will tie them down and assist in their decay. 
It is astonishing how Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Heaths, and many other shrubs revel 
in this leafy surfacing, even large stems emit- 
ting fresh young roots at the ground level, 
and the wholé surface before many weeks 
have passed is seen to have become:a fibrous 
mass of activity. In large places where leaves 
are abundant it is of great. advantage to 
mulch such trees and shrubs with them to a 
depth of 3 inches or 4 inches. 


Roses 


Those which, owing to the continuous rainy 
weather, did not arrive so soon as anticipated, 
are still being planted. Such plants are 
pruned back ‘at once to within a few eyes of 
their base. ~The pruning of outdoor Vines, 
Roses, and other climbing plants is well in 
hand, although much still remains to be done. 
Prepare the site and plant hedges of Thorn, 
Beech, Holly, Box, Yew, and Honeysuckle, 
but Privet should never be introduced inside 
the garden owing to its pungent odour and 
rank and voracious character, necessitating a 
vast amount of labour to keep it in place. 


Kitchen garden 


Plant Potato Onions in the open without 
delay, choosing a warm, sunny position, 
placing the bulbs in rows 18 inches apart and 
the sets 1 foot apart in the rows. This will 
permit of their being earthed up later. This 
Onion, owing to its mild flavour, is in con- 
siderable demand and has much to recom- 
mend it. Scarify the surface soil among 
autumn-sown Broad Beans which are looking 
too yellow at present. The same applies to 
beds of -spring Cabbage, autumn-sown 
Onions, Lettuces, etc. Manure is scarce, but 
endeavour to wheel all available to the plots 
during frosty spells, and do not permit ex- 
hausted crops to remain upon the land a day 
longer than is necessary, as the sooner the 
soil is turned up and exposed to the weather 
the better. 


Basic slag 


Trees which have fruited heavily will derive 
considerable benefit from a free application of 
basic slag, which, owing‘to its slow action, 
should be applied at the present-time, point- 
ing it lightly into the surface. Where fruit- 
ing Vines are growing in the open they may 
now be pruned and their ties made secure. 
‘Unless they are young and growths are re- 

* quired for extension spurring back to within 
a few eyes of their base should be resorted to. 
E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
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Midland Counties 


Early vinery 

Early varieties of Grapes, such as Black 
Hamburgh and White Frontignan, if started 
at the present time should afford ripe fruit to- 
wards the end of May, while such as Muscat 
of Alexandria will ripen towards the end of 
June. Close the house and use just sufficient 
fire-heat to maintain a night temperature of 
50 degs. and 55 degs. to 60 degs. by day 
during mild weather. Bend the rods to en- 
sure an even break and test the state of 
moisture of the border. When watering the 
border tepid water.only should be used. 
Syringe the rods in the morning and early 
afternoon, but avoid allowing them to remain 
wet after nightfall. Where the border is in- 
side and outside a mild hot-bed may well be 
spread over the outside portion of the border, 
otherwise afford a covering of Oak or Beech 
leaves. 


Cuttings in frames ; 

Antirrhinums, Calceolarias, and Pentste- 
mons in frames must not be neglected if the 
best results are to be obtained. Take advan- 
tage of every favourable opportunity to open 
the lights and encourage sturdy growth. 
Attend to the removal of dead and decaying 
foliage and occasionally stir the soil between 
the plants. Avoid over-watering and when 
water becomes necessary select a mild, bright 
day for the purpose. 


Flower garden 

Care should be taken to examine all newly- 
planted shrubs and Roses after spells of windy 
weather. Those that have been loosened 
should be made firm again by treading. 
Although it may entail a little extra labour it 
is good practice to afford temporary support 
to many of these subjects until they have 
gained a hold of the soil. Subjects recently 
planted in beds and borders may need making 
firm after periods of frosty weather. 


Winter washes 

The cleaning of fruit trees by means of a 
suitable winter wash might well receive more 
attention, for there is no doubt that a great 
deal of the injury caused by insect pests is due 
to dirty trees and bushes. There are many 
suitable preparations on the market, but a 
very effective one may well be made as fol- 
lows. Dissolve 1 Ib. of caustic soda in a 
bucket half filled with water, and add 2 1b. 
of carbonate of potash to the liquid and stir 


, 


until dissolved. This may then be diluted to 


10 gallons. Meanwhile dissolve 10 ounces of 
soft-soap in a= little boiling water and 
thoroughly mix with the 10 gallons of liquid. 
Choose a still day for applying the liquid 
in order to prevent the spray being blown in 
the face. A ‘‘ knapsack ’’ sprayer is the most 
suitable means of applying the wash, and care 
should be taken to use just enough to 
thoroughly wet the twigs and branches. This 
solution being very caustic care should be 
taken to protect the skin. 


Kitchen garden 


Continue with the digging and trenching of 
vacant spaces during suitable weather. 
Should severe frost prevent this, endeavour to 
get all the necessary manure wheeled on to 
the land. Make up additional hot-beds for 
forwarding early crops of Lettuces, Carrots, 
Turnips, etc. Continue to examine the veget- 
ables in store and remove any which may 
appear unsound. Advantage may also be 
taken of wet days to limewash and clean 
store-houses and sheds. Where possible fresh 
turf should be cut from suitable pasture land 
and stacked ready for use at a later date. 

A. J. Pope. 


. with advantage be allowed a little liquid — 


‘in freely, and at this date all three, given 


where such is desired, should now be sown 
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Scotland 
Planting = 


Frequent rainfalls have delayed planting, of — 
which much has to be done. When the soil 
dries sufficiently this will be pushed along as 
speedily as possible and completed before the 
end of the month. If it is impossible to over- 
take it what then remains will be delayed 
until the end of February or the beginning of | 
March. 


Forcing Strawberries 

It is questionable if the very early forcing 
of Strawberries is a paying proposition, but 
for the benefit of those who may require early — 
fruits it should be said that it is of little use — 
to attempt to produce them if the crowns are ~ 
not well developed, well ripened, and fur- — 
nished with plenty of healthy roots. A bed of 
gently-fermenting leaves-in a low pit, with a — 
night temperature of from 45 degs. to | 
50 degs., is an ideal place for a start. Very — 
careful watering is essential in the early 
stages or the leafage may flourish at the ex- — 
pense of the blossom. 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine 

This does not appear to be so popular as it 
was a number of years ago, but of its value 
there is no doubt. It does not require so much ~ 
heat as it was popularly supposed to do, and — 
when in bloom the plants remain effective, 
even in a very cool greenhouse, for quite a — 
considerable time. The newer winter-flower- 
ing Begonias, too, are attractive, and those 
who yet possess the old B. insignis, or any of 
its varieties, well know its value at this sea- 
son. Cuttings rooted in February, grown on, 
and frequently pinched, make handsome 
specimens, which are extremely useful in 
December and January. : 


pt tite BLA a 


Ferns under glass 
The time is not now so very far away when 

space will be at a premium, so a look round — 
the fernery will most likely reveal old plants — 
which may be dispensed with. Old Ferns, — 
except in the case of rare or valuable varieties, — 
ought not to be kept. Young pieces are 
always more ornamental, more vigorous, and 
have better fronds. There is a certain lack of 
colour in the fernery at this season, but a few 
Orchids, Gesneras, Begonias, or something 
of that kind, dropped in among the pots, 
make a wonderful improvement. Fern 
spores may be sown now in pans covered with 
squares of glass and kept regularly moist. 


Plant houses 

Avoid all unnecessary watering and wash- — 
ing of paths and if the plants appear to be suf- 
fering from damp use sufficient pipe-heat, but — 
no more, to expel it. All summer-flowering 
climbers should now be pruned hard back to — 
the main stems, but any climbers which — 
bloom at or about this time—Tropaeolum Fire- _ 
ball, Thunbergia laurifolia, and so on—may 


manure or occasional doses of chemical fer- 
tiliser in a weak solution. Chrysanthemum 
cuttings should now be taken freely as soon 
as the stools throw up suitable suckers. 


Kitchen garden 

Roots in store ought to be examined from — 
time to time and decayed specimens promptly — 
removed before they contaminate others. Sea- _ 
kale, Rhubarb, and Asparagus may now go _ 


suitable conditions, move quickly. Decayed 
foliage must be removed from. Parsley in 
frames, and where Lettuces are planted 
thickly in pits or in frames the plants must 
have the maximum amount of air when the 
weather will permit. Mustard and Cress, . 


in boxes in a brisk heat and at close intervals. _ 
; W. McG. 
Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. 
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‘they are poor in the extreme. 
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S about 1 inch from the crown. 
_ them place them in layers with the crown - 
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HE storing of the various root crops 
(other than Potatoes) for winter and early 
spring use now demands attention. The 


_ kinds which I have in view are such as Beet, 
_ Carrots, Parsnips, Turnips, Jerusalem Arti- 


chokes (or should I say Sun tubers or Gira- 
soles), Salsafy, Scorzonera, and also Wit- 
Not that each requires storing in the 
true sense, although this is often done, un- 
doubtedly to the detriment of the quality of 


the roots. Some of these, such as the so-called - 
_ Jerusalem Artichoke, Salsafy, Parsnip, and 


Scorzonera, are never of good quality when 
taken from the ground and stored before they 
are required for use. It is with such as these 
that mistakes are made, as frost, instead of 
being injurious to them, improves. their 
quality. Of course, severe frosts have to be 
reckoned with where these are likely to inter- 
fere with the getting up of the roots for use. 
In anticipation of very severe weather a layer 
of litter would either have to be spread over 
the surface to prevent the frost from pene- 
trating, or a supply would have to be taken 
up to last for some time. 


As regards a suitable store for the various 
subjects, it is not every garden that can com- 
mand such, and other makeshifts have to be 
resorted to with more or less success. Warm 
and arid sheds are the worst possible places, 
for not only is top growth encouraged, but 


- the juices are extracted to such an extent that 


the quality is poor in the extreme. In such 
places it matters little what material is packed 


- about them to counteract any drying influence 


—the evil cannot be removed. Sooner than 


_.place in such positions I would much rather 


store in the open air, whatever may be its 
drawbacks. In fact, some people often adopt 
this practice where other means are present, 


_ «the belief being that the quality is better than 


can possibly be the case under cover. In 
a well-constructed root store, or any shed 
which is adapted for the purpose the quality 
is not impaired, and, what is better, the roots 
are under control whatever the weather may 


_ be. Of course, any cool shed or cellar may be 
_ used where the surroundings are not too dry. 


Carrots are the first which demand atten- 
tion, and although slight frosts may mot be 
injurious to these where amply protected by 
their own foliage, yet it is not wise to leave 
them in the ground much longer, for where 
insects abound—and they quickly find out 


_ Carrots—they bore into the roots, and not only 
_ is their appearance spoiled, but, what is more, - 
the quality also, as the flavour will most 


surely be tainted. When left too long and 
heavy rains set in, splitting also takes place, 
and when this is so Carrots are of little value. 
When being lifted care must be taken not to 
break them. The tops should also be cut off 
In storing 


pointing outwards, and between the layers 
‘spread some sand. River sand is good, or, 
failing this, fine earth, but sand is much 
better, this being slightly moist. When Car- 


rots are stored in the open air pit thern simi- 


larly to Potatoes, and in this way they keep 


perfectly sound and-fresh, the weekly supply 
being taken out as required. 


Beetroot’ re- 
quires more than ordinary attention, as on the 


way the roots are preserved will depend the 
quality. 


The roots may have been grown 
well, be also of the right size appreciated by 


cooks, but through being badly stored the 


juices are extracted to such an extent that 
Some people 


affirm that Beetroot is best when left in the 


ground, the crowns being simply» moulded 


over with soil. On some soils this may be so, 
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Storing Root Crops 


The root store I have is a lean-to behind a north wall, the floor, 
which ts of brick, being sunk 2 feet below the level. 
slightly damp, but not so much so as to cause decay or mildew 


This ts cool and 


but it would certainly have to be sandy and in © 


a favourable district. Others lay the Beetroot 
in behind a north wall, the foliage being left 
, intact. Beet may also be stored in the same 
way as Potatoes, or in a cone-like mound 
under trees. In this latter case the roots are 
built up in layers, the crowns just pointing 
outwards, between the layers placing a little 
sand or fine earth. Over the whole would 
have to be thrown a layer of litter, the sides 
being combed down so as to throw off wet and 
as a further protection from frost. But what- 
ever merits the above methods possess, they 
do not equal a good root store under cover. 
In taking up the roots extreme care must be 
taken not to bruise them or injure the tap- 


A Visit to 


UCCESS in business depends in these 

days not only on the quality of the goods 

offered for sale but also on the general 
organisation and management of each in- 
dividual concern. James Carter and. Co. 
have their head offices within five minutes’ 
walk of Raynes Park Station, and.a visit to 
their headquarters will be found both in- 
teresting and instructive. 

No expense is spared to ensure that the 
seeds and other goods which are sent out to 
their clients all over the world leave the 
premises in perfect condition. As one enters 
the offices a large board is noticed on which 
are inscribed the names of some of the many 
new flowers which Messrs. Carter and Co. 
have introduced to our gardens, these entries 
dating back to 1857, when_the white-hardy 
annual Leptosiphon-densiflorum album was 
introduced, to be followed in 1858 by the very 
popular scarlet Tom Thumb Nasturtium. 

When I visited Raynes Park a short time 
ago I was received most courteously by the 
Directors, and then, with Mr. Harold Beale 
as my guide, I made a tour of the buildings. 
Mr. Beale started just two months ago to 
make a collection of foreign stamps from the 
correspondence which he received each day, 
and on looking at this collection Iwas sur- 
prised to hear that even in this short time he 
had stamps representing 65 different 
countries. The business which 
carries on with all parts of the world is shown 
very clearly when I point out that in Mr. 
Beale’s stamp collection he already has such 
countries as Kelantan, Mexico, Palestine, 
Philippine Islands, Poland, Senegal, Vene- 
zuela, and Siam represented. <A special de- 
partment for propaganda work is, of course, 
essential, and some of our Government de- 
partments could learn much if they would 
send representatives down to study the very 
up-to-date card-indexing systems adopted by 
this firm. 

Although Carter’s only started business at 
Raynes Park in 1911, their offices and ware- 
houses cover many acres of land, but still 
more buildings are to be erected shortly to 
help to cope with the firm’s ever-expanding 
trade. 

It was impossible in the time available to 
visit more than a fraction of the premises, but 
I was especially impressed with the up-to-date 
machinery—driven by electric motors—which 
is used for cleaning and grading seed, There 
are over 75 machines available for this work 
alone, but the most interesting of all is a 
monster which stands 16 feet in height, and is 
well named the ‘‘ Dreadnought.’’ The seed 
to be cleaned is fed into the machine by means 
of an electric elevator, and not only are all 


this firm’ 
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root, for, if so, they will bleed, and the colour 
and also quality be lost. The tops should be 
screwed off with the hand about 2 inches from 
the crown. In storing Beet take particular 
care to arrange the roots so that the crown 
points outwards. 

Whether Turnips should be taken up will 
depend entirely on circumstances. Small roots 
of Orange Jelly or Chirk Castle Black Stone 
will remain sound if left out in the open 
throughout the winter. With large roots the 
case is different, asa moderately severe frost 
would soon injure them. In any case it is 
best to leave the small roots, as these would 
come in at a time when they would be very 
useful, and by being left in the ground the 
quality is decidedly better. As previously men- 
tioned, Jerusalem Artichokes, Parsnips, Sal- 
safy, and Scorzonera should be left in the 
ground and dug as required for use—at least 
until just previous to their starting into 
growth in the spring, when they must be 
taken up. AG 


Raynes Park 


* 


husks, particles of soil and dirt removed, but 
the seed is carefully graded and all small-sized 
and inferior seed is picked out. Special 
machinery gathers the dust from and around 
the machine by suction, and this is removed 
overhead through huge pipes, leaving the air 
in the warehouse fresh and pure all the time. 

My readers will be wondering how it is pos- 
sible to sell seeds at such low sums as 3d. and 
6d. a packet when such care is taken, but still 
a lot remains to be done before the seeds can 
be packeted ready for sale. In a room 
lighted by the new system of Sheringham 
Daylight girls are hard at work sorting over 
the cleaned seed and picking out by hand any 
stained seeds or those which have been 
attacked by weevils or other insects. Lastly, 
samples of the seed are sent to Messrs. 
Carter’s own laboratories, where a_ skilled 
scientific staff tests them carefully and there- 
fore enables the firm to guarantee the ger- 
minating powers of each stock. 

In a season such as the present the ripening 
and drying of all seed cause constant anxiety 
to most of us, but at Raynes Park there is a 
very up-to-date plant by means of which bags 
of seed can be thoroughly dried in an hour or 
two. Warm air is driven by electric fans 
through’and over the seed until any excess of 
moisture has been removed. Even the pick- 
ings from the cleaned seeds are turned to 
good account, and in another building great 
machines were at work converting slightly- 
blemished Beans into Bean-meal ready for 
feeding to pigs. 

Practically all the firm’s printing, and even 
colour work, are done on the premises. 

Last year the firm took up the manufacture 
of agricultural manures, but the huge ware- 
houses built ‘for this purpose are already 
proving too small and new ones are being con- 
templated. One big mixing machine I saw 
here is able to handle 3 tons of material at a 
time. 

Before leaving I walked through part of the 
trial grounds, and was very much struck with 
the fact that while many of the green crops 
were severely attacked by caterpillars, Red 
Cabbages appeared to be almost immune to 
these pests. 

The improved form of Carter’s Sunrise 
Tomato is splendid, and I prophesy an im- 
mense future for this, as the thick walls of 
the fruits should ensure its travelling well. 
Why are not yellow Tomatoes grown more 
extensively ?. Carter’s Golden Sunrise is one 
of the very best varieties and the fruits are 
slightly more acid than the red varieties. 

Lastly, I must pay a tribute to the manner 
in which Messrs. Carter and Co. look after 
their staff. Large and well-equipped canteens 
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are available and excellent food is provided at 
a nominal cost. A firm that looks after its 
customers, and also its staff, in the way that 
I have seen at Raynes Park can look ahead 
into the future knowing that by this up-to- 
date and honourable method of dealing the 
number of its clients will continue to increase 
year by year. ENTHUSIAST. 


Self Heal on lawn 
Te is a very common weed on lawns 


and we have received many complaints 

about it, more especially from readers 
who have heavy and worm-infested soils to 
deal with. Self Heal is especially troublesome 
in moist areas, where its creening root stock 
forms dense, low-lying mats. Where this 
weed exists in large patches the only remedy 
we know is to remove the patches bodily and 
to replace with clean turf. Small patches 
from 1% inches to 10 inches in diameter can 
be removed by the use of a turf renovator—a 


- 
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Answers to Correspondents 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


Late Chrysanthemums 


Could you please give me names of four - 


varieties of Chrysanthemums to flower during 
November; also four varieties to flower 
during December, in white, pink, yellow, and 
bronze, varieties that will lift well to trans-* 
plant inside ? GEORGE BURTONSHAW. 
[For November : Blanche du Poitou (white), 
Pink Delight, Golden Cranfordia, and Bronze 
Cranfordia. For December: The Favourite 
(white), Dr. Enquehard (pink), Balcombe 
Beauty (yellow), and December Bronze.] | 


Begonia Gloire de Lorraine failing 


(Lorraine).—You say nothing as to the tem- 
perature you are growing the plants in, but 
from the look of the leaves we should say 





Self Heal (Prunella vulgaris), a troublesome pest on lawns 
The creeping root stocks form low - lying, dense, evergreen mats 


tool similar to a golf-hole cutter—and repaired 
with plugs of clean turf cut with the same 
tool. : 

Self Heal is known botanically as Prunella 
vulgaris, and we are indebted to Messrs. 
James Carter and Co. for the use of the 
accompanying illustration from that useful 
work, ‘‘ Lawns for Sport : Their Construction 
and Upkeep,’”’ by Reginald Beale, F.L.S., 
published by Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, 
Kent, and Co,, Ltd., London, E.C. 4. 


The National Carnation and Picotee 
Society (Northern Section) 


The first annual dinner of the above Society 
was held on Wednesday, November 26th, and 
was followed by a lecture by P. Smith, Selly 
Park, Birmingham, the most successful ex- 
hibitor at our exhibition in August last. The 
President, Dr. G. H. Mead, took the chair, 
and expressed his satisfaction that the 
Society, though only nine months old, had 50 
members, and had held an exhibition and 
finished the year with a balance in hand, 


that you are growing the plants too cold, this 
being clear from the fact that the flowers fail 
to develop. There are also traces of the mite 
on the leaves, the best cure for which is fumi- 
gating with XL All. 


Calceolaria Burbidgei 


(N.).—This is a valuable greenhouse plant 
that, in the shape of large, bushy specimens, 
5 feet to 6 feet high, will flower more or less 
throughout the winter. It is also a good 
pillar plant for the greenhouse, as, planted 
out in suitable soil, it will reach a height of 
10 feet or 12 feet and flower profusely. Its 
habit is really semi-herbaceous, for though it 
never dies down, and is always more or less 
evergreen, it sends up a new crop of shoots 
from the base every summer, and when these 
have attained a height of from 3 feet to 5 feet 
it is advisable to cut away nearly all the old 
blooming growths to allow room for the 
younger ones, It is easily increased from cut- 
tings, : 
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TREES AND SHRUBS 


Honeysuckle pruning - 

(A. M. Williams).—Honeysuckles require 
very little pruning and often do better if left 
untouched by the knife. Spring is the best 
time to prune them, only cutting out surplus 
wood, leaving as much as possible of the short 
spur-like growths of the previous summer. 
Now that you have a fresh stock of layers of 
your Carnations you may discard the old 
plants. 


t 
The Winter Sweet (Chimonanthus frag- 
rans) pruning 

(A. L.).—A great mistake in the culture of 
this winter-flowering shrub is that it is pruned 
at the wrong season of the year. As the 
blossoms are produced on the previous sea- 
son’s growth pruning should be attended to 
when the flowering is over. Then the shoots 
that have bloomed should be cut back to the 
main branches and when growth again com- 
mences abundance of young shoots will bé 
made that will flower the following season. 
These, again, should be pruned in the same 
way as those that preceded them. A few 
twigs with blooms on them placed in a room 
last a long time. No harm is done to the 
shrub by cutting these twigs, as in the 
ordinary course of treatment they would be 
cut away after the flowers have faded. 


The Guelder Rose 


(M.).—In our copses and hedges this pretty 
native plant when in fruit is quite as con- 
spicuous as it is ornamental. The bright red 
berries are produced in such abundance that 
at 100 yards away the plants look all aglow. 
No Holly in its richest wealth of fruit can be 
compared with this Viburnum, forthe reason 
that its berries are produced in broad heads 
nearly 6 inches wide, while those of the Holly 
are rendered less conspicuous by being — 
arranged in spikes. 


FRUIT | 


Loganberries grub-eaten 

I have had some Loganberries in my gar- — 
den for some 20 years, and the last few years — 
the fruit has been small and full of maggots. 
Do they deteriorate in time? The subsoil is 
chalk. Ropert Morse. 

[There is not the slightest doubt that the 
grubs of Byturus tomentosus, which attack 
both Raspberries and Blackberries alike in 
some seasons, are the cause of the trouble. 
These insects, or beetles, lay their eggs in the — 
blossoms, and the grubs, when hatched out in’ 
due course, work their way into the fruits and 
render them pulpy and useless. Unfor- — 
tunately, there is really no effective remedy 
which can be used at the period of infestation — 
—i.e., when the canes are in flower—but it has ~ 
been mentioned by some that many of the 
beetles can be destroyed by shaking them on — 
to a cloth smeared with tar or some sticky : 
substance from which they are unable to — 
escape. This is best done either very early in 
the morning or late in the evening, when the 
insects are in.a drowsy condition. As the full- 
grown maggots are supposed to leave the — 
fruits to find a place elsewhere, such as in 
the cracks of the bark, on the stems, and 
such-like places where they can hibernate and 
pass through the chrysalis stage, it will at — 
once be seen that it is good policy to dispense — 
with the old fruiting canes so soon as the 
berries have been gathered. By these means 
great numbers of the pest may be got rid of. 
Rubbish, too, of any description which may — 
be likely to harbour the chrysalids should be 
raked up and burnt, and then if ground is — 
kept clean at all times from coarse-growing — 
weeds, and the canes sprayed in the winter 
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months with caustic alkali solution, you will 


lessen and, in time, subdue the attack. Be 
careful to burn the old fruiting canes as soon 
as you cut them out, and if you have the 
canes trained on stakes with the dead bark re- 
maining on them, paint them over with petro- 
leum, taking care at the same time that the 
latter does not come into contact with the 
canes from which you expect fruit another 
season. What your Loganberries. evidently 
want is a heavy mulch of rotten manure, 
which should be put on in the early spring 
when growth js on the move. | 


American blight on Apple trees 

(Allen Melson).—Your trees. have been 
attacked by American blight. The best 
remedy you can use is paraffin emulsion, with 
which every branch infested should be painted 
over, using a half-worn-out painter’s brush. 
The smaller twigs and branches should be 
sprayed with this, and to be effective the spray 
must. be applied with some force. To make 
the emulsion take 23 gallons of water, which 
put into an old saucepan or an old pail, and 
stand on the fire. Put 13 lbs. of soap into 
the water, bring the latter to boiling point, 
then lift the saucepan or pail off the fire and 
add to wineglasses full of paraffin and churn 
it into a cream-like consistency with the 
syringe. The resulting emulsion should be 
added to 73 gallons of warm water for spray- 
ing, but for painting the stems it need not be 
further diluted. 

You will not get rid of the pest with one 


application, in fact the trees should be fre- 


quently looked over to prevent the insects 
from increasing, and hold them in check until 


_ the winter when more drastic remedies can be 


used. As soon as the leaves are all down re- 
move all loose bark on stems and branches 
and apply a mixture known as Woburn wash 


..in the same way as advised for the emulsion, 


working it into every part where the insects 
have bred_and caused wounds to appear and 
form on the bark as may be seen on the pieces 
of wood you send us. The soil, too, should be 
removed from under the trees and fresh loamy 
soil put jn its place. Then thoroughly spray 
the trees. This wash contains caustic soda in 
addition to the paraffin emulsion. Next sea- 
son be on the alert and if any stray insects 
appear, whichis not at all unlikely, destroy 
these by brushing them either with methy- 
lated spirit or undiluted paraffin. 


VEGETABLES 


Mushroom growing outdoors 
-(W.).—Vast quantities of Mushrooms are 


grown in the winter by London market 


growers, and if all goes well they are a pro- 
fitable crop. The making up of beds goes on 
from September to March. The manure as 
fast as procurable is shot down in a heap, the 
long straw shaken out, scattered about, and 
dried, then stored for covering up the beds. 
The short manure is formed into a ridge and 
frequently turned to prevent fermentation, 
being at each turning if necessary well 
sprinkled with water to just keep it moist. 
The manure should be turned just when it is 
becoming quite warm. That can be tested by 
using a thermometer or a long-pointed stick 
_and pulling out to test the heat. When a 
good body of manure is thus prepared the 
whole may be built-up quite in the open, or 
better when sheltered from cold winds into 
a solid ridge 3 feet wide at the base on a dry 
floor, and 3 feet high in the centre, the top 
being rather rounded. In making the bed 
tread it firmly. When thus made, force into it 
a long stick to test heat, and so soon as it 
‘begins to decline, spawning may be done. 
For that purpose obtain spawn from a good 
maker and break each cake into about six 
pieces, forcing them into the sides and top of 
the ridge all over, and about 3 inches apart. 


Then give the bed a good watering, using 
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tepid water, and at once coat it over with 
good loam to a thickness of 4 inch to 3 inch. 
Then cover up the bed with, the strawy litter. 
When snow or heavy rains prevail it is well 
to cover the whole over with tarpaulin or 
mats. The Mushrooms should appear in from 
six weeks to 8 weeks. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Lump quicklime and ground limestone 


(B.).—From a chemical point of view the 
comparative value of the two forms of lime 
mentioned by you is that } lb. of quicklime 
will do approximately the same amount of 
work in the’ soil as will 1 Ib. of ground lime- 
stone. _ Therefore the price of the two 
materials will be some guide as to which you 
should use. We should advise you to work 
out for yourself which would be the cheaper 
to use—e.g., if you have a 300 square yards 
plot the normal dressing of quicklime would 
be about 70 Ibs. To get the same effect from 
ground limestone you would have to use 
140 lbs. There are, however, other things to 
take into consideration. If your land is heavy 
we should advise you to use quicklime, as this 
material has generally a better effect upon the 
texture of such soils. On the other hand, 
ground limestone or chalk is generally best on 
light, sandy soils. 

A neglected lawn 

(C. C. W.).—Judging from your letter, no 
half measures will do. The first thing you 
must do, if it is very wet, is to have it 
drained, then trenched deeply, clearing out 
the deep-rooting weeds, and adding as the 
work goes on plenty of good rotten manure. 
Do this as soon as you can, so that the soil 
can settle down. If you can get good, clean 
turf in the neighbourhood then you may re- 
turf it after having made it quite level and 
firm. If not, then you had better wait until 
the spring—say, early in April—when you can 
sow it down. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Arum.—See reply to ‘‘ J. B.’’ in our issue 
of October 11th, p. 628. A copy of this issue 
may be had from the publisher. 

Abbotsfield.—Your Apple-tree shoots are 
suffering from what is known as canker. See 
note on this disease in our issue of December 
13th, p. 778. 

Lady Katherine Lambton.—Your best 
remedy will be to syringe the plants with 


- Quassia Extract, seeing to it that the plants 


are thoroughly wetted. 

A Regular Reader.—So long as the trees 
on which you wish to graft the two Apples 
you refer to are healthy and vigorous you 
should find no difficulty. 


NAMES OF FRUIT 


No nom de plume.—Pears : 
Gregoire; 25, Glou Morceau. 
Melon; 3, Lord Derby. 

Regular Reader.—Herefordshire Pearmain. 


NAMES CF PLANTS 
L. W.—1, Leycesteria formosa; 2, Cotone- 
aster microphylla; 3, Cytisus racemosus; 4, 


1, Zephirin 
Apples: 2, 


_Plumbago capensis. 


Devon.—Ozothamnus rosmarinifolius. 

W. T. Douson.—1, Probably Polemonium 
coruleum; 2, only a leaf sent, may be 
Digitalis (Foxglove); 3, Sweet Bay (Laurus 
nobilis); 4, Senecio tanghuticus. It is very 
difficult to name with any degree of certainty 
unless complete specimens showing leaves 
and flowers are submitted, and in the case of 
fruiting plants specimens showing the berries. 

W. Watson, Leeming.—1, The White Pine 
(Pinus Strobus); 2, Cotoneaster Simonsi; 3, 
Cupressus Lawsoniana; 4, the Irish Yew 
(Taxus baccata var. fastigiata). 


George Ross. — 1, | Chrysanthemum 
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Josephine H. Bernier; 2, Chrysanthemum 
Molly Godfrey. 
Mrs. Godsal.—A form of Begonia Rex. 


Obituary 


R. IRWIN_LYNCH. 

It is with deep regret we have to announce 
the death of Mr. R. Irwin Lynch, who passed 
away at Chelston, Torquay, on December 7th, 
at the age of 74. Mr. Lynch was born at St. 
Germans, Cornwall, in 1850, and entered 
Kew at the age of 17. After a time he took 
charge of the hardy plant department at Kew 
and also the propagating department. In 
1879 he was appointed Curator of the Botanic 
Garden at Cambridge, in succession to Mr. 
Mudd. Mr. Lynch was not only a successful 
cultivator and hybridist, as was shown in the 
many fine forms of Gerbera that he has 
given us, but as a botanist he was well 
known. Many plants he flowered at Cam- 
bridge, and he made Cambridge famous for 
its interesting plants and the way these were 
grown. In spite of his daily duties he found 
time to specialise in some well-known plants, 
and his ‘* Book of the Iris ’’ was a text-book 
eagerly scanned by lovers of this popular 
family. He also did good work in the cul- 
ture of the Cineraria and the Peony. Meet 
him where you would, he was always cheery 
and willing to help anyone who asked his 
advice. He was always pleased to see un- 
common plants sent to him, and he took great 
care of such gifts and carefully grew them 
on. He was ever ready to help the rising 
generation of young men, and to-day many of 
these, owing to his valuable help, are now 
filling good positions in the gardening world. 
In 1906 he was awarded the honorary degree 
of M.A. In 1908 he was awarded the Victoria 
Medal of Honour. In 1903 he was given the 
Veitch Memorial Medal. Owing to failing 
health he resigned the Curatorship of the . 
Cambridge Botanic Gardens in 1919, after 
having been connected therewith for the long 
period of 40 years. It was hoped that in his 
retirement his health would be restored and 
that he would be long spared to us. These 
hopes, unfortunately, were not realised. 1 
was at one time brought frequently into con- 
tact with Mr. Lynch when he had charge of 
the hardy plants at Kew, and can. bear testi- 
mony to the kindness and urbanity of one who 
was always ready to advise and help. The 
last time [ met Mr. Lynch was at one of the 
Chelsea Shows, and to hear his cheery voice 
and note his bright spirit one would have never 
dreamt that he was ill. WoePiAr: 


The late Mr. James Britten’s Estate 

The will has been proved of Mr. James 
Britten, F.L.S., Boston Road, Brentford, 
Middlesex, formerly on the science staff of 
Itew Gardens, and afterwards in the 
Botanical Department of the British Museum, 
for some years Editor of the ‘‘ Journal of 
Botany,’’ and author of several works on 
botany, who died on October 8th, aged 78, 
showing estate of the gross value of 4,31,980, 
with net personalty 4,20,227. To the Natural 
History Museum; South Kensington (Botani- 
cal Department), he bequeathed his inter- 
leaved copy of ‘* The Biographical Index of 
British and Irish Botanists”’ ,and ‘ Dic- 
tionary of English Plant Names,’ with MS. 
appendix, and his volume of drawings of 
British Orchids by Mary and Anne Giles. 


Potato Certificates of Merit 


The National Institute of Agricultural 
Botany and the Ormskirk Potato Society have 
awarded Certificates of Merit to the following 
varieties of Potatoes: Ben Lomond, from 
Messrs. Sutton and Sons, Reading; and 
Main’s Surprise, from Mr. A. W. J. Main, 
Polmont, Stirlingshire. 
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Tested Sands 


From Mr. A. L. Curtis, Westmoor 
Laboratory, Chatteris, comes a pamphlet 
dealing with tested sands for all industrial 
purposes. | This pamphlet will appeal more 
particularly to the gardener who uses it 
mixed with loam for the striking of cuttings, 
while in the case of the Carnation, sand only 
is used for propagation. This sand must be 
quite clean and free from any extraneous 
clayey matter that would hinder the forma- 
tion of roots. It is also used by gardeners to 
lighten potting soils. The Dutch bulb 
growers grow their bulbs in sand in which 
the roots ramify freely, the consequence be- 
ing that the bulbs are free from blemish and 
irregularity of form. Sandy soils, it may be 
stated, require plenty of manure. Another 
point is that sandy soils are very open, thus 
encouraging better drainage and aeration. In 
the pamphlet referred to, 52 different types of 
sand are dealt with. 


Benn Brothers’ Other Journals 


The Cabinet Maker (Special Christmas 
Issue). — Bookcase Demands Growing 


Rapidly; Preservation of Westminster Hall ; 
Furniture Shipments in November; Why 
Statues Stand. 

The Chemical Age.—‘‘ The British Dyestuff 


Industry (11),” by Dr. H. A. Prager; China 
Clay Review Section. 
The Electrician.—‘‘ Electricity in Roch- 


dale; Electrical Machine Developments,” by 
F. Creedy ; Outdoor Sub-station Equipments ; 
Important Tungsten Lamp Appeals in the 
House of Lords. 

The European Commercial.—The Forth- 
coming Austrian Gold Currency System; 
The Ford Motor Works at Copenhagen; A 
New Yugoslav Railway. 

The Fruit Grower.—Rating of Market 
Gardens and Glasshouses; Proposed Unem- 
ployment Insurance; Royal Commission on 
Food Prices. 

The Gas World.—Jubilee Celebrations at 


Leeds University; ‘‘Gas for Power,” by 
G. H. Clark. 

The Hardware Trade Journal (Special 
Christmas Issue)—The New Dream of 


Eugene Aram; Hardware in Municipal Arms ; 
Our Oieaeeeas Trade; Hardware Retailers 
and Radio Goods. 


East Anglian Horticultural Club 


The annual meeting of this flourishing de- 
bating and educational club was held at the 
Boar’s Head Hotel, Norwich, on December 
1oth. The annual report states that the mem- 
bership now stands at 226. The finances are 
in a_ satisfactory condition, there being a 
credit balance of £95 3s. The election of 
officers resulted in Mr. F. J. Endersby, The 
Gardens, Keswick Hall, Norwich, becoming 
President; Mr. S. High, The Gardens, Fram- 
ingham Manor, Norwich, Acting Vice-Presi- 
dent; Mr. John Clayton (Messrs. Daniels 
Bros., Ltd., Norwich) as Treasurer; Messrs. 
Herbert’ Perry and A. A. Ramsbottom, 
Auditors; and Mr. G. R. Todd, 12, Royal 
Arcade, Norwich, Secretary. A lengthy list 
of special prizes for special exhibits during the 
forthcoming year was announced, and also a 
syllabus of lectures, essays, etc., for each 
monthly meeting during 1925. 


AyTcH PEa. 
CATALOGUES RECEIVED 
A. L. Curtts, Westmoor Laboratory, 


Chatteris, England.—Tested sands for all in- 
dustrial purposes. 
Sutton and Sons, 
guide in horticulture, 
logue for 1925. 
H. Robinson, 


Reading.—Amateurs’ 
and general seed cata- 


Victoria Nursery, 


Burbage, 


Hinckley.—Roses, Pyrethrums, Delphiniums, 


etc. 
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The third of a series 
of booklets on British 
Wire Netling ts now 
published. Written by 
practical men, tt tells 
of ways of using wire 
netting tn the Home, 


Ask your Ironmonger 
for a copy. 


Netting 
world as 
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(Established 1866) Sole Manufacturers of 
PATENT METALLIC NON- 
CONDUCTING GLASSHOUSES 


“The All-Stee!_ Greenhouse ’’ 








SPAN GREENHOUSE 
(as illustrated), 

Size 12ft. by 8ft. .. £25 00 

20 ft. by 10 ft. 
Free on rail Bury St. Edmunds. 

If your wood greenhouse is decayed, replace it with one of 

our patent up-to-date Metallic Non-conducting Green- 

houses. These Metallic Greenhouses are made of steel 

throughout (except doors). They are the warmest metallic 
glasshouses made and of very superior construction. 

NO TIMBER TO ROT, NO SAGGING RAFTERS, PRACTICALLY 
INDESTRUCTIBLE AND NOTHING TO GET OUT OF ORDER. 
Catalogues, Plans, Estimates of any size Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, Vineries, etc., on application. 


'W. G. SMITH & CO., Ltd. (Estab. 1866), 
Victoria Works, Bury St. Edmunds 


If without gutters and 
down pipes at eaves. 


22 10 0 
£40 12 6 













_ WIPE YOUR FEET, PLEASE! 


THE D.D. VESTIBULE MAT 


This combined mat and scraper enables 
every particle of dirt to be wiped off the 
sides as well as the soles of the boots. 


COMPLETE IN IRON FRAME, WITH SCRAPER AND f 
FINEST QUALITY COIR MAT, USED IN THOUSANDS 
OF HOMES. GET IT IN YOURS. 


From all Ironmongers, or direct from 
the Makers, carriage paid, 


See 
dee pe maj) The Non-Choker Heater Co., Ltd., 


Chapel Street, SALFORD 


THE B.W.N.M.A. mark on a roll of 
wire netting is the underlining in red 
made to call your attention to a fact 
worth remembering. 
that wire netting was made 
factories of the British Wire Net- 
ting Manufacturers’ Association. 
everybody knows that British Wire 
is accepted throughout the 

the standard of quality. 


e 
U . | ) 
British Wire Netting is supplied by all Ironmongers 


THE BRITISH WIRE NETTING MANUFACTURERS’ASSN. 
25 Temple Row, Birmingham 
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|W. G. SMITH & CO., LTD. 


! post it will be necessary to send the form |} 
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F you are a new reader of 


GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED 


and are interested in its 
pages, please fill up the 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest 
Newsagent or Bookstall : 


Please deliver 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
(Two Pence Weekly) 


Till Further Notice 
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Should you prefer to receive copies by | 


to the Manager, “Gardening Illustrated,” || 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, with || 
remittance for 13/- to cover twelve || 
months’ copies. 
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Carnations in win- 


Founded. by W. Robinson, Author of ‘ The English Flower Garden’’ 
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The Cyclamen and Its Cultivation 


Cyclamen may be had in flower from November till late in April. 


By J. W. FORSYTH 


In well-grown plants the beautiful foliage and long 


range of distinct colours are always greatly admired. If not already done, seed should be sown before the end of January 


HE numerous named varieties in com- 
merce are the offspring of Cyclamen 


latifolium, introduced 


1731. England, however, may credit herself 
as being the first nation seriously to take up 
the cultivation of the Cyclamen. ° 
many disappointments were encountered in 
the early period of cultivation, but towards. 


1800 much imprdévement in 
the growing of these plants 
was in evidence and from 
this period. onwards im- 
provement of strain and in- 
troduction of new varieties 
accomplished 
with great strides. Most of 
these varieties are to-day 
extinct, and had no com- 
parison with the giant 
flowering strains now in 
commerce. In 1912 great 
efforts were. made by 
foreign growers to mo- 
nopolise the Cyclamen seed 
trade in this country. Ob- 
serving the keenness of the 
British cultivators of these 
plants, the foreigner lost 
no time in dumping into 
our markets their cheap 
and inferior seed, which 
carried descriptions most 
_ tempting to the Cyclamen 
enthusiast. For the seed 
harvesting of many of our 
outdoor annuals, _ etc., 
foreign climates are un- 
-_doubtedly more favourable, 
but as regards Cyclamen 
no climate or soil is more 
suitable for their cultiva- 
tion under glass than our 
own. 

The strains of Cyclamen 
offered are many, but the 
essential point for the in- 


tending grower is to obtain 


a reliable strain. 
The Cyclamen may be 


_had in flower from Novem- 
ber till late in April provided 
suitable strains are grown ™ 


and proper methods of cul- 
‘tivation practised. . In 
—well- grown plants the 


_ beautiful foliage and long 
range of distinct colours 
are much admired, and 
«their simple, -neat appeat- 


ance gives them a warm welcome in the 
dwelling-house and is a source of legitimate 
pride to the cultivator. The best time to sow 
the seed is from July till the end of August; 
later sowings may be made from August till 
January and thereby lengthen the flowering 
period. To defer sowing till the spring means 
_a loss of much valuable time. 


from Persia in 


ment. 
Naturally 
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Cyclamen Giant White Wonder, a new and reliable strain 





Seed sowing is one of the most important 
operations resulting either in 
failure. 


success: or 


To be successful the grower must 
observe thoroughness from the commence- 
Cyclamen seed cannot be forced and 
any attempt in this direction is sure to spell 
failure, as the seeds will refuse to move at 
any pace but their own 


Immediately the 
Cyclamen is checked in its 
progress of germination, 
disaster follows surely and 
swiftly, especially where 
force is applied, and the 
life of what might have 
been a_ strong, ~ vigorous 
plant will be crippled from 
the commencement. It 
sometimes happens that 
the seeds remain in the 
seed pans and refuse to 
germinate, or they ger- 
minate very poorly, per- 
haps to or 20 per cent. The 
conclusion generally arrived 
at, unfortunately, is that 
the seed supplied was either 
tabad ore olde’ 

We are indebted to 
Messrs. Hurst and Sons for 
the accompanying illustra- 
tion. 

(To be continued.) 


Notes of the 
Week 


An Iris trial at Wisley 


The Iris Society has 
always regarded the main- 
tenance of a trial ground 
as one of ,its most im- 
portant functions, and has 
now obtained the consent 
of the Royal Horticultural 
Society to the  establish- 
ment- of such a trial 
ground at Wisley. A Joint 
Committee has been 
formed to control it, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Bowles, 
Chittenden, Cory, Dykes, 
and Musgrave, nominated 
by the Royal Horticultural 
Society, and Messrs. 
Baker, G. N. Bunyard, 
Murrell, Perry, and Yeld, 
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nominated by the Iris Society- with Sir 
William Lawrence as Chairman. This Com- 
mittee has decided to begin at once with a 
trial of Bearded Irises, its object being to get 
together as complete a collection as possible 
with a view to selecting therefrom a standard 
coileetion. 


A proposed Botanical Garden for New- 
castle 


At a recent meeting of the Newcastle and 
District Horticultural Mutual Improvement 
Society Mr. C. W. Mayhew, County Council 
recturer in horticulture, said that it was 
high time Newcastle had a botanic garden. 
The suggestion has created much interest in 
the neighbourhood, and it is pointed out that 
at Jesmond Dene there is the nucleus of one 
of the most delightful botanic gardens 
imaginable. 


Certification of seed Potatces 

Growers are reminded that no Potatoes 
may be sold for planting unless ‘they are the 
subject of a certificate in one of the forms 
prescribed under the Wart Disease of Pota- 
toes Order of 1923; any growers who propose 
to sell any seed Potatoes from the present 
year’s crop are accordingly advised to make 
early application for the necessary certificate. 


A good wall shrub 

Many wal!s are occupied by shrubs .of in- 
different quality which might easily be fur- 
nished with choicer things. I recollect some 
years ago seeing at Llangedwyn, in North 
Wales, a fine example of Magnolia conspicua 
on a wall facing almost exactly east. It was, 
I am sure, 20 yards in breadth and out-topping 
the wall in height. Such a plant might with 
advantage.be substituted for commoner ones. 
It is, when established, easily managed, and 
in its season a most striking object. 


W.McG. 


The mania for tidiness 

As a rule, tidiness must be regarded as a 
necessity, but when it is permitted to develop 
into a perfect mania it is time to deprecate it, 
and that very strongly. A stone or a solitary 
leaf on the surface of bed or border will send 
some amateurs nearly crazy, whereas they 
never do much harm and often a lot of good, 
and ought, therefore, to be tolerated, even at 
the expense of a little untidiness. It is, how- 
ever, particularly to leaves in. shrubbery 
borders that I would draw attention at this 
juncture. When these are raked off to go to 
huge stocks for gradual conversion into leaf- 
mould nothing can be said provided com- 
pensation is made for the food stolen in the 
form of dressings of good manure at 
intervals. To expect the occupants of the 
border to remain in perfect condition without 
this aid when their natural supplies of food 
are withdrawn is nothing short of unreason- 
able. If no manure for these borders is avail- 
able tidiness may rule that the leaves shall be 
removed, but common-sense should rule that 
they are forked in and the requisite supply of 
leaf-mouid purchased. The beauty of flower- 
ing shrubs can be maintained only when 
there is food at the disposal of the roots, and 
to that end either leaves or manure must be 
looked upon as imperative. H. W. 


The Swamp Blueberry (Vaccinium 


corymbosum) 

Surpassing in effect all other shrubs at this 
late date is this American Blueberry, by 
reason of the gorgeous colouring of its leaves, 
which are flaming-red during hours of sun- 
shine. The black berries, covered with a 
blue bloom, also lend additional interest to 
the shrub when seen near at hand. This 
splendid subject is often sold by nurserymen 
under the name of V._ pennsylvanicum, 
known in America as the Low Sweet Blue- 
berry. It grows only about 2 feet ‘high, 
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whereas the subject of this note reaches from 
12 feet to 14 feet. In its own country it is 
found growing in swamps, wet meadows, and 
thickets, but, with me, grows freely in almost 
any soil or position, flowering abundantly in 
May, whilst the twiggy growths are still bare 
of leaves. Even at that time a well-flowered 
group is a pretty sight. Its most striking 
effect is produced during late autumn and 
winter, and a large mass of it at once arrests 
attention. It is a charming shrub for as- 
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sociating with the hardv Heaths, and is used 
in this way here with happy results, the 
plants spreading by means. of underground 
suckers into loose thickets of slender growth. 
In Surrey I have used this pretty shrub as an 
edging to groups of Kalmias and Azaleas, 
and by cutting the growths down to within a 
few inches of the ground in April each year 
no difficulty was experienced in maintaining 
a low and highly ornamental edging. 
E. M. 


Correspondence 


Contributions to these columns are invited, but the Editor is 


not responsible for the views 


The Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas) 
r 10 the interesting list of trees and shrubs 


that flower in winter (issue December 

2oth, page 779) I would like to add the 
Cornelian Cherry (Cornus mas), the flowers 
of whch are just about to open, though this 
tree does not, as a rule, bloom till the end of 
January. The flowers are yellow and freely 
borne on leafless stems. It is one of the most 





Flowering sprays of the Cornelian Cherry 
(Cornus Mas), still one of the most effective 
of the trees that bloom in winter 


effective of all winter-flowering shrubs and it 
has been cultivated in this country for cen- 
turies. Ciesla 


The Shamrock Pea (Parochetus 
communis) 

What a lovely thing the Shamrock Pea has 
been here this year; quite equal to a carpet 
of Gentians, and the admiration of everyone. 
It has produced hundreds of flowers. 


Sussex. E. MarkHaM. 
Apple Charles Ross 
I must join issue with Mr. E. W. 


McCracken in his sweeping condemnation 
(page 767) of this handsome Apple. It is un- 
fortunate, but none the less indisputable, that 
it favours its inferior parent (Peasgood’s 
Nonsuch) rather than its superior parent 
(Cox’s Orange Pippin) so far as richness of 
flavour is concerned, while being quite equal 
to the former and far better than the latter 
in appearance. Nevertheless, it is a most 
valuable variety. It is a vigorous grower and 
on a suitable stock a good cropper after it has 
reached years of discretion. Its value lies in 
its ready sale at remunerative prices in the 
markets, particularly of such great industrial 
centres as the Yorkshire cities and towns, 


expressed by correspondents. 


and Glasgow. It is not an Apple for the 
dinner table, where a particular name and 
snallness of size are often the principal de- 
siderata. Since many gardens have to bring 
grist to their owners’ mills in these difficult 
days gardeners who send -Apples to the 
northern markets will be well advised to give 
thoughtful consideration to the substantial 
claims of Charles Ross to inclusion in their 
collections. D’Arcy Spice is of a delicious 
flavour, but its appearance militates against 
it even on the dinner table, where in- my 
fairly long experience it is not seen fre- 
quently. Hy J. Ws 


Apple Ellison’s Orange 


I grow this Apple extensively and agree 
with your correspondent, “C. P.,’’ as to its 
merits. Though in flavour it can hardly be 
ciassed with Cox’s Orange, it ripens earlier, 
is of much more vigorous constitution, a 
regular bearer, and good grower. In my 
garden, which is a retentive loam, it does 
well and I have yet to find out its bad quali- 
ties. THEODORE RopInson. 

West Town, near Bristol. 


—— It is 20 years ago or more since I first 
saw this fine Apple in the garden of the late 
Rev. Chas. Ellison at Bracebridge, near Lin- 
coln, where there was a short row of young 
trees. Mr. Ellison told me that the variety 
had been raised by Mr. Wipf, then gardener 
at Hartshorn Hall, also near Lincoln. Mr. 
Bunyard gives Mr. Wipf as the raiser, Cox’s 
Oranve Pippin and Calville Blane as the 
parents, and Messrs. Pennell and Son, Lin- 
coln, as the introducers in the year I9orh~ Tf 
is a variety that should be in every collection, 
Irrespective of whether Cox’s 
flourishes or whether it does not. It bids 
fair to become one of the few really great 
market Apples of the future. I was glad to 


read ‘* C, P.’s ”’ praise of it on page 766, and 


heartily endorse all he says. EW 


Cercidiphyllum japonicum 


Judging from recent correspondence con- 
siderable interest is now being taken in this 


handsome tree, generally met with as a shrub _ 


in cultivation. The best specimen at Glas- 


nevin is 15 feet high by 14 feet through and > 
of numerous branches springing | 


consists 
from the base. Here, as elsewhere, the young 
leaves are very often injured by spring 


frosts, but, when they escape, the autumn _ 
colour is good, usually a combination of yel- © 
Our best plant is grow-_ 


low and dark red. 
ing in a bed originally formed for Rhododen- 
drons in a moist position near the pond. It 


is growing rapidly and looks like being of | 
Col 3 Near to 
it isa young tree of Ginkgo biloba, and when — 
: Japanese | 
botanist, was here some years ago he told me_ 
first 
described as Ginkgo biloba by an English lady 
travelling in Japan many years ago. Healso © 


considerable size a few years hence. 


Professor Miyabe, the eminent 


that the 


Cercidiphyllum was at 


ra 


Orange 
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This Cherry tree is apparently in good health, even though it is 
given to gumming 


told me of the great height to which Cer- 
cidiphyllum attains in its native habitat, often 
forming a single trunk of large dimensions, 
but that when young the plants consisted of 
numerous stems, which, as the trees grew in 
age and strength, became welded together, 
thus forming an apparently single stem. 
J. W. BEsanrT. 


Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, Dublin. 


Berberis Wilsoni 


There is a great discrepancy between the 
experiences of those who grow this glorious 
Barberry. In some places it flowers and fruits 
most freely and is in autumn a picture, its 
berries, thickly set on its branches, brighten- 
ing up whatever place it occupies. Else- 
where, on the contrary, it may flower fairly 
well but never sets its fruits, or, should it do 
so, very sparsely, so that its full beauty is not 
realised. B. Wilsoni, I fancy, does not like a 
cold, rather wet district. It is one of the 
finest of the Barberries where it does well, so 
that any information regarding it will be wel- 
~comed., S. ARNOTT. 


Is gumming harmful to Cherry trees? 


WO correspondents have written to your 

paper recently as if under the impression 

that gumming was harmful to trees. 
Some years ago my gardener said he could 
not cut my Cherry trees as they gummed. As 
I never could see that it was harmful I said 
I would see what the late Mr. Nicholson 
had to say on this subject. He said: ‘t As 
far as we can tell it does no harm.’’ The 
fact is that when a branch is blown off by the 
wind the tree immediately covers the wound 
with gum or resin, which prevents insects or 
rain injuring it. Also a healthy tree never 


takes up anything that is of no use to it. 
Healthy trees that have not been called upon 
to use their store of gum get rid of it in a 
natural way. I have six Cherry trees as 
healthy as one would find anywhere, yet be- 
cause they have not been called upon to use 
the gum they get rid of the over supply ina 
natural way. I have also an Auraucaria im- 
bricata which is so robust that it makes six 
side branches each year instead of four and 
five alternately, yet it throws off gum all the 
way up. Cr Del. 
Surrey. 


Chrysanthemum Source d’Or 


What a delightfully attractive plant this old 
Japanese variety is for decoration. I remeim- 
ber it being introduced by Simon Délaux, the 
once famous French raiser of new seedling 
Chrysanthemums upon whom our specialists 
used to rely for their annual supply of novel- 
ties. 

It was sent out by him in 1882 and for a 
few years was grown as a show variety; but 
it was never large enough for the show 
board and was finally neglected by exhibitors. 
It would unquestionably have shared the fate 
of manv of its contemporaries but for the 
beauty of its colour. Its shape is graceful, 
for the petals droop quite nicely, but the 
colour is beyond all comparison. 

I have been watching a nice bushy plant of 
it for several weeks in the front garden of a 
neighbour. In spite of the weather it is still 
good and at once arrests the attention of the 
passer-by. The colour is a lovely shade of 
rich orange-vellow, slightly deeper at the 
tips. There is nothing so beautiful in that 
shade to be compared with the old Source d’Or 
for an outdoor, freely-flowered, bushy, plant. 

Somerset. Peoktn s 
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December in East Yorkshire 


The late autumn here was only remarkable 
this year for its lack of flowers. Leaves fell 
carly and the whole garden has for some 
weeks had a bare and wintry look. There are 
still a few Roses out in the open, but very 
few, and few buds compared with the num- 
bers which have survived past Christmas 
times in other years. The only summer flower 
which still persists in any quantity is Primula 
japonica, a whole row of which is in full 
flower and bud, some of the flower spikes 


being as much as 18 inches high. They are 
young plants and growing under a north 


wall. 

Autumn berries were not very numerous on 
the whole. Berberis Aquifolium had a great 
quantity which were early eaten by birds. 

I saw letters in various gardening papers 
during the summer calting attention to the 
great profusion of flower on the Holly, and I 
noticed the same thing here. We have a 


number of Holly bushes, of various sorts 
which usually fruit well, and a few taller 
trees. An inspection this week reveals the 


curious fact that among all the bushes (up to 
the height of ee 12 feet) there is scarcely 
a berry at all, while the three or four trees (in 


different p< re of the garden) all have an 
ample crop. I cannot explain this 

The absence of autumn flowers has not 
been caused by frost in this district. We 


have not yet (I write on December gth) had 


more than 1 deg. or 2 degs., and Nas- 
turtiums, Geraniums (Pelargonium), Mesem- 


bryanthemums, etc., are still quite unnipped, 
though somewhat disheartened by the con- 
tinual wet of November. Since December 


came in we have had some brilliantly fine 
days, but still without frost. The yellow 
Winter Jessamine is flowering well, but Iris 


stylosa shows no signs of buds. I am afraid 

last summer again fell short of its require- 

ments. RutH BICKERSTETH. 
Cottingham. 


Spring bedding arrangement 


It is very consoling to read. the re- 
marks of your esteemed correspondent, 
‘* Woodbastwick,’’ supporting the  inter- 
mingling of Forget-me-nots with either 
Tulips, Wallflowers, Alyssum, Aubrietia, and 
other dwarf flowering plants. As the writer 
of the notes on the above (see page 601) 
which evidently called forth the criticism of 
the latter, I fa‘l to be convinced of the argu- 
ments penned against it. Small beds are “all 
very well planted with one subject, but when 
you are dealing with extra large beds, of 
whatever shape, you must have relief plants 
to make it pleasing to the eye. Even in by- 
gone days when carpet-bedding was in vogue 
the flatness had to be broken with dot plants 
if you expected your design to be admired. 
What would our summer flower shows, where 
prizes are given for groups of plants, look 
like had they no other flowering or fine- 
foliaged plant towering above the ground- 
work of Begonias, Gloxinias, Maiden-hair 
Ferns, and such dwarf subjects? It is the 
same with the. major part of our spring 
bedders, which require something in the way 
of lightness to avoid a Turkey-carpet appear- 


< 


ance. : JeoMe 


Gypsophila cerastioides 


This is a modest little plant, but when it 
is happy it is very attractive and produces its 
prettily-marked flowers very freely. I have 
grown it for some years on the flat with but 
indifferent success, but I put a few pieces in 
a retaining wall last year and this evidently 
suits bred: much better, as they flourish and 
flower with great freedom. It is one of the 
easiest species to propagate, the young 
shoots, if pulled off, rooting in a frame in a 
few days. W. O. 
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Ornamental 


RNAMENTAL Grasses and other dried 
() towers were admirably shown from the 

French Intensive Gardens at a recent 
meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society. 
Some exceptionally pretty Grasses bore the 
following names: Bromus  macrostachys 
lanuginosus, Pennisetum longistylum ~ vil- 
losum, Pennisetum Ruepellianum, Lagu- 
rus ovatus, Hordeum jubatum, Agros- 
tis pulchella, and Eragrostis namaquensis. 
It seems a thousand pities that such delight- 
ful Grasses should have the misfortune to 
bear such fearful names. The first two men- 


tioned Grasses we figure herewith. The 
Bromus has long, stiff stems with awns 


5 inch long protruding from the spikelets. 

The Pennisetum, on the other hand (so 
named from penna, a feather), makes a fluffy 
head with long, silk-like threads. It is very 
effective and the Heads are constantly on the 
move with the slightest breeze. 

Most Grasses when dried are useful during 
the winter for the vases in the house when 
flowers are difficult to obtain, and even if to 
be had are very expensive. The Cat’s Tail 
(Typha latifolia) is perhaps the most useful of 
aquatics and very effective. If cut in good 
time it will last from one season to another, 
but if left too long will burst. A very suit- 
able plant to use in conjunction with the 
Typha is Arundo conspicua, one of the most 
beautiful of our tall, Reed-like Grasses. Its 
graceful, silky plumes, mixed with the tail- 
like spikes of the Typha, are very handsome. 
It should be used in preference to the Pampas 
Grass except for wall decoration, being much 
lighter. The feathery tufts of the Cotton 
Grass (Eriophorum vaginatum) may also be 
used to good effect. 

A very valuable addition to dried flowers 





The stiff but ornamental spikelets of 
Bromus macrostachys lanuginosus 


Grasses 
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for Winter 


for the winter is the Globe Thistle 
(Eryngium), of which there are many hand- 
some forms. They last for a long time but 
are apt to lose the steely blue colour. While 
uncut the spikes should be firmly tied to pre- 
vent the formation of fantastic curves, which 
render them awkward when one comes to 
arrange them. The Globe Thistle (Echinops) 
also deserves attention. This looks. well 
arranged with Grasses. If colour is desired 
nothing is so showy as the Gladwin—Iris 
foetidissima — when showing the large 
orange-coloured fruits. The common Teasel, 
too, when freshly cut, gives a touch of light 
colour that is very pleasing when mixed with 
the various Grasses mentioned abave. | For 
small vases the dwarf, ornamental flowering 
Grasses are very useful. Agrostis nebulosa, 
A. pulchella, the Quaking Grasses (Briza), 
and the Turk’s Head (Lagurus ovatus) are 
among the best known. These are all 
annuals and may be sown. in the open air. 
They should not be gathered until they are 
fully developed. Typha minor and the bright 
crisp flowers of the Helichrysums also de- 
serve a place, while the lighter Rhodanthes 
are very useful to give solidity to arrange- 
ments of the finer Grasses.. The Heli- 
chrysums and the Rhodanthes should be 
gathered when but partly opened and hung 
up head downwards in a cool place to dry. 


FERNS 


Adiantum cuneatum 


lor every-day use, whether in pois or 
Jor cutting, this fine old Fern ts still 
im the front rank 


N many cases the plants of the Maiden- 

hair Fern are kept too warm. This is a 

great mistake, resulting in the weakening 
of the plants, whilst the fronds will not last 
nearly so long when cut. During the summer 
a cold frame will suit them better than a 
house with the least amount of warmth in 
the pipes. Again, a moderately dry atmo- 
sphere is far better than where it is moisture- 
laden. This latter state of things is congenial 
to rapid and free growth, but the fronds grow 
too large, with correspondingly large pinnae, 
which are not in any sense desirable, whilst 
they do not last nearly so long when cut. The 
fronds may look very well upon the plant, 
but the plants thus grown will not bear a 
change to less congenial quarters. 

SHADING, again, is a great mistake; it 
used to be a popular notion in some gardens 
that shading was really essential, whereas 
quite the opposite is the case, except in the 
very hottest weather. When the shading is 
dispensed with the growth is much harder, 
the pinne firmer, and the fronds, too, some- 
what less in size, but supported upon foot- 
stalks considerably stouter. The paler colour, 
too, of the fronds when grown thoroughly 
well exposed is much more desirable for 
arranging with cut-flowers. The darker 
green, as seen upon plants grown in the 
shade, is not nearly so effective. During at 
least six months of the year no fire-heat need 
be used, and only a very light shading when 
the heat of the sun is intense. -A free circula- 
tion of air is indispensable towards securing a 
good enduring growth, whilst an abundant 
supply of water is needed when the plants are 
healthy and the pots well filled with roots. 
When the latter is the case a weak solution of 
guano (Peruvian) in water will greatly assist 
the plants. This is often preferable to repot- 
ting twice in one season; in fact, potting is 
frequently carried too far. Over-crowding of 
the plants should be guarded against. Plants 
which have been yielding a good supply of 
fronds for cutting should now be rested. 
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Feathery heads of silk-like threads 
Pennisetum longistylum villosum 


Water should largely be withheld from such 
plants, as but little will be required between 
now and the end of the year. Plants of this 
description may be laid upon their sides for a 
time, so long as they do not get excessively 
dry, particularly if they are still disposed. to 
grow. It does not matter about the fronds 
dying off; in fact, a little later on they may 
be cut off entirely, thus clearing the plants of 
scale if there is any upon them. ‘Take care 
that the plants whilst in this condition do not 
get any drip. When thus cut down a spare 
shelf would suit them very well. These plants 
will make capital stock to start early in the 
New Year in a stove temperature, being 


- meanwhile kept in a temperate house averag- 
_ ing about 50 degs. at night. 


When given an 
increase of about 10 degs. they will soon start 
into growth again, but the watering must be 
done cautiously until the fronds are well ad- 
vanced. Where there is a great demand for 
cut fronds it will be found better to have three 
batches in various stages rather than to rely 
upon two. | In this way it is comparatively 
easy to have a ready supply. 

SEEDLINGS should be carefully looked after. 
These frequently come.up in quantity ; if not, 
it is an easy matter to sow the spores or to 
stand aside upon a moist bottom a plant bear- 
ing fertile fronds, and thus let the seedlings 
spring up spontaneously, which, after all, is 
as good a way as any. Seedlings are prefer- 
able to division of the old stools. They make 
much better plants, whilst if required whilst 
still in small pots they are far more useful. 
When the older plants become exhausted and 
there is a sufficient stock of younger ones it 


is better to throw them away or use them up 


for decorating. For general purposes any pot 
beyond 8 inches or 9 inches diameter becomes 
too heavy and cumbersome. As to soil, good 
loam with sand answers well. A little leaf- 
soil or peat can be added, but not too much, 
as both tend to a strong growth. 
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HEN birds are referred to in connec- 
tion with gardens it is practically 

always from the standpoint of whether 
they are useful or harmful, whether they go 
after fruit-buds or the insects that lie hidden 
inside \the buds, or whether they attack 
Strawberries for the sake of the fruit or for 
the sake of the succulent Strawberry snail. 
This is a very popular view, though the 
nature and habit of the birds are rarely suffi- 
ciently known. I will give an instance of 
this. Last spring a friend of mine sowed 
Lettuce seed six times in succession, and each 
time the sparrows carried away the seeds or 
ate the seedlings. ‘‘ The queer thing,’’ he 
said to me, recounting the failure of the 
sixth sowing, ‘‘is thai the Radishes, which are 
sown on ridges across the Lettuce bed, are 
never touched! ’’ This remark held my at- 
tention, because sparrows and other seed- 
eating birds will often. take unprotected 
Radish seeds and seedlings. 

*“ Let me see the bed,’’ I said, and we went 
out together to examine it. | 

I stooped down and looked very closely at 
the remaining seedlings. The seed-leaves 
were half or wholly eaten away from. every 

one. Suddenly I noticed something I had 
not thought about and for which I was not 
looking. Crawling slowly about, looking 
like minute animated grains of brown earth, 
were dozens of pill woodlice. Here were the 
real culprits! 

“The sparrows are not to blame,’’ I said. 
“In fact, if you had not so systematically 
scared them away they might have taken 
some of these woodlice to their nestlings. 
The bed is simply infested with omnivorous 

pill woodlice that have taken 1a fancy to your 
Lettuce seedlings! ”’ 

If you make your garden into a bird 
sanctuary there is not a bird living that will 
not bring you some small benefit, perform 
some small act that will directly or indirectly 
do good to the garden. Especially is this the 
case in spring, when every bird has nestlings 
to feed, for those nestlings are fed exclusively 
on small insects and caterpillars. The much- 
maligned house sparrow goes on_ having 
families all the summer, so that it is always 


. on the look-out for small, plump atoms of 


animal life. 

I once had a lame old thrush in my garden, 
and one day in summer I saw him hopping 
along in front of me. I was examining the 
Gooseberry bushes and not taking much 
notice of him, until, quite suddenly, I became 
aware that, at every few hops, he was stretch- 
ing up his head and biting into a gooseberry. 
He did not attempt to eat the Gooseberry, 
and it was quite evident that all he wanted 
was_a drink. There had been no rain for 
some days, and the birds’ drinking fountain 
had been forgotten and left empty. When 
that was replenished neither the lame thrush 
nor his relations bothered any more with the 
Gooseberries. Crocuses and Polyanthuses 
are often dreadfully mutilated by sparrows, 
but it is a fact that I have had a large border 


of Polyanthuses untouched when pans of. 


water were placed among the plants. Birds 
are thirsty creatures, and many of the soft- 
billed birds would let our fruit alone if we 
supplied them plentifully with water. 

Of all the birds that visit our gardens in 
the cold months two are specially useful; 
one of these has a hard, straight, rather long 
bill, and is a seed-eater; the other has a 
short little bill, so short and pointed that it 
looks just like a horny tip sticking out among 
the head feathers. This bird is an insect- 
eater. The first is the familiar chaffinch, 
which hunts the herbaceous border and 
-shrubbery for weed seeds. The second is the 
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Se Birds sin the Garden 


By M. H. Crawrorb. 


equally familiar little blue tit, which searches 
out minute hibernating grubs and insects on 
Rose bushes, Hawthorns, Syringas, and orna- 
mental Plums and Cherries. 

If we are willing -to accept the good ser- 
vices of these birds, and to profit by the 
enormous numbers.of insects and weed seeds 
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This plan also is neither so troublesome nor 
so expensive as it sounds; meat-bones, 
Cocoanuts, and stale loaves of bread hung up 
in the fruit-trees will keep the tits from the 
buds. Scaring one bird means scaring all 
birds, the useful as well as the harmful. I 
have heard of a man who frightened all the 
birds from a part of his garden by fastening 
up a cat there. The birds disappeared, but 


the insects remained and multiplied at an 
appalling 


rate. He banished the _ insect- 





1, Bullfinch 


they dispose of, it is but fair to see that they 
have plenty of food. Besides, if they go 
short, the chaffinches will eat our plant seeds 
and the tits will attack our fruit buds. To 
prevent this it is a good plan to set apart a 
little piece of the garden for the birds, to sow 
it with Peas and plant it with a few bushes 
of free-bearing varieties of Raspberries and 
Currants. This sounds a rather extravagant 
way of keeping the birds from our other fruit 
and vegetables, but, in reality, it is a very 
cheap and practical plan. An alternative is 
to feed the birds with suitable food daily. 


2, Hawfinch 


3, Waxwing 


eaters as well as the seed and vegetable eaters. 
Saucers of water should be provided for 
blackbirds and thrushes. Sparrows, I main- 
tain, should be fed daily to prevent them 
from stealing. After the spring sowings 
there are always some seeds left over, or 
there may be supplies from last year. All 
these should be sown in some waste spot, if 
possible, for the birds. Sunflowers should be 
grown in every garden, 

Other remedies for protecting fruits and 
seeds and plants generally from birds include 
spraying, cottoning, and tying up bushes. 
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Sparrows and_ bullfinches,’ as. well ‘as 
chaffinches and greenfinches, destroy fruit- 
buds sométimes, but they will be able to get 


at very few if such things as Gooseberries: 


and Currants are cottoned throughout the 
winter. A dusting of slaked lime or soot: is 
equally. good. No birds will come near trees 
that have been protected in this way. Ifa 
spray is used, Quassia Extract is better than 
anything. : 

Birds are really ornamental to a far- greater 
degree than they are mischievous; a garden 
without birds is a garden without its crowning 
beauty. 

Thrushes will build almost anywhere. I 
have had a nest in a Hop-covered trellis close 
to a path, so close that the nest was within a 
few inches of my head as I walked clong the 
path every morning. Blackbirds 
are not so friendly to human 
beings, so that a blackbird’s nest 
in a garden is a real acquisition. 

Almost as interesting as the 
blackbird was a pair of robins 
which built in an orchard in a 
plant - pot. The*mate-- bird 
searched the orchard for food; 
the hen preferred the garden. 

Very handsome and - rather 
rare is the shy and retiring haw- 
finch. » Now and again it will 
pay a visit. to a wild garden 
when it chances to lie adjacent 
to the woods where jt lives. The 
bill is almost blue, the well- 
shaped head is of the palest 





chestnut, and it has a wide collar of lavender- 
grey. Dark plumage covers its broad back, 
and the closely-folded wings are blue-black 
with patches of white and brown. One of the 
distinctive features lies in the steel-blue, 
jagged tips of some of the wing quills, which 
form a clear and wavy pattern above its tail. 
It is in very early spring that it is most 
usually seen. Food then grows scanty in the 
woods, and it ventures near our gardens for 
extra. supplies. It is very fond of Peas, 
Cherry kernels, and all sorts of berries. I 
know a narrow lane at one end of which is a 
newly-made garden, and at the other end a 
thicket, in which a pair of nightingales have 


built for many years. Last year the 
nightingales included the garden in _ their 


hunting area, and no birds could possibly be 
more welcome. Almost as rarely seen as the 
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nightingales are the long-tailed tits. 
the cold months these birds forage “in 
parties, catching insects on the wing. It is 
worth while harbouring a few insects if they 
will attract a wandering party of long- 
tailed tits. My own garden always supports 
a large and varied assortment of all kinds of 
insect pests, but never, unfortunately, have 
they lured the long-tailed tit. They do, how- 
ever, bring the great tits and the blue tits. 
In the spring and autumn there are cole tits, 
too. They like the big birds’ bath that 
stands among the fruit bushes. All the birds 
use it for bathing and drinking. The cole 


tits, conspicuous with the white patch on the 
crown of their heads, will sit on an old dead 
branch that is placed near the bath as a 
perch, 


They certainiv come for insects, 























The Caucasian 
Hellebore 
(Helleborus cau- 

casicus) 


Pale green flowers 
and glossy leaves 


though they are far too shy to hunt when 
anyone is in the garden. The blue tits are 
much tamer; they go on hunting for greenfly 
and scale insects, caring nothing for my pre- 
sence. As soon as the cole tit spies anyone 
it sits motionless, not altogether afraid, but 
suspicious. 

There are two attractions in the garden 
that always prove irresistible to tits. These 
are Cocoanuts and suitable nesting holes. I 
have a corner house that they like very much. 
It is home-made, fashioned out of a small 
packing-case, and it is wedged in a snug, 


convenient corner, out of the reach of cats 


and rats. The tits use it as a restaurant in 
Winter and as a nesting-box in spring. It is 
wise to hang the door on hinges, so that the 
interior can be cleaned out or filled with food 
acceptable to the tit tribe. Where there are 


~ 
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many sparrows it is just as well to keep the 
door shut, and to make the entrance hole so 
small that it will admit only blue tits. This 
will exclude the great tit, which is usually as 
large as the house sparrow, 

The Cocoanut is as useful in winter as in 
summer. ‘The tits will appreciate the corner 
house both as a home and as a feeding-place. 
Its shape is very serviceable in keeping the 
food drv. Holes should be made in two 
places, so that there is a passage-way right 
through. This gives the birds confidence, and 
they always fill one hole up when nesting 
time comes in the spring. 


Hellebores in Winter. 


HE beauty of Christmas Roses makes 
them valuable plants for the decoration of 
the garden during the winter. Grouped 


in semi-shaded positions in the wild garden 


or planted in the open border they grow 
vigorously and flower freely. They may be 
left undisturbed for a number of years, but 
should be lifted and divided on showing signs 
of exhaustion. Although their hardiness is 
beyond question it is’ advisable, when plant- 
ing, to-choose sites which are sheltered from 
cold winds, or the flowers, which appear 
from December onwards, are liable to become 
disfigured. Helleborus niger maximus is one 
of the most useful varieties, particularly for 
the production of flowers for the Christmas 
season.. Clumps of this variety lifted at the 
end of November and placed in gentle heat 
will yield a profusion of flowers by Christ- 
mas, and successional supplies may be ob- 
tained by, putting cloches or small frames 
over established clumps in the border. ~In 
mild seasons flowers may be gathered from 
plants in the open in the early days of 
January. 
well-worked loam and cannot endure dryness, 
hence when planting in sandy soil a liberal 
addition of heavy loam and some cow- 


manure should be given to increase its water- 


holding capacity. Several other species, per- 


haps tess widely known, but equally hardy 


and not less useful, are available. Amongst 
these may be mentioned H. caucasicus, the 
flowers of which are pale green, appearing in 
March; Hy, colchicus, bearing deep purple 
flowers from January to March; H. odorus, 
with greenish flowers, ‘appearing from 
February to April; H. orientalis, with rose- 
coloured flowers from February to April; and 
H. foetidus, with green flowers, from De- 
cember to March. 

Propagation is readily effected by division 
in the spring immediately after the flowering 
season has finished. Seed also germinates 
freely and produces plants fairly true to type, 
thus affording the grower an easy means of 
increasing his stock. W. AUTON. 

Pyrford Court, Woking. 


Bamboos 


These are perhaps seen to the greatest 
advantage during the winter, after the 
summer-leafing trees and shrubs have cast 
their leaves. The month of May is often con- 
sidered the most suitable time to transplant 
Bamboos, but gardeners have so much work 
on hand at that season generally that such 


planting is most inconvenient, and for this — 


reason | advise planting whenever it can be 


done, provided the weather is mild, during 


the winter.. Having planted them at various 
times between the present date and May with 
complete success I see no reason to defer such 
work. Shelter from rough winds is essential 
to the welfare of.these beautiful plants. The 
following are most desirable : 
anceps, A. nitida, A. spathiflora, Bambusa 
fastuosa, B. palmata (with handsome 
polished leaves, but a voracious plant), Phyl- 





lostachys aurea, P. Henonis, P. nigra, P.- 


viridi-glaucescens, and P. violescens. 
E. M. 


The. Hellebore thrives in a heavy, 


Arundinariay | 
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A stream garden in a hilly district 


Stream Gardens 


ARDENING comprises many phases, 

and no apology is required for the inclu- 

sion in these pages of the good and sug- 
gestive illustration accompanying this note. 
In its own particular way it speaks for itself, 
demonstrating both beauty and utility, with 
adaptability where gardening of a picturesque 
character can be made to play_its part. The 
value of a stream in a hilly district is plainly 
seen, and with water at hand it may neither 
begin nor end within the limits illustrated. 
That is to say, the water of the stream gar- 
den may have first performed a duty else- 
where, and, serving the subject of our illus- 
tration amidships, still have to perform an 
equally important function later on. More 
than one instance of this I can call to mind, 
and, recalling the’ lake and woodland at 
either extreme in one of them, the tumbling 
waters of the rock-strewn way between con- 
stituted as delightful a bit of natural scenery 
as is possible for a garden to contain. In 
another instance, where the fall of the gar- 
den was upwards of 80 feet, a less water 
supply first doing duty at a fountain basin in 
the terrace garden, tumbled suddenly into the 
rock garden pool, the overflow again 
meandering through woodland, ending in a 
bog garden lower down, where much veget- 
able life, from Royal Fern, Giant Meadow- 
Sweet, Swamp Lily, and Willow Gentian’ to 
plants of lowlier. stature — Trillium and 
Mocassin-flower galore—that, revelling in 
the cool and shade afforded, gave of their 
best. In a word, it was the reward of afford- 
ing these denizens of other climes the com- 
forts of ‘‘ home ”’ the which is undoubtedly 
gardening of the best. 


Just how to plant such places and the 
materials suitable thereto. will of necessity 
depend upon circumstances, size, and ex- 


tent. For examples of the bolder class 
some. of the finer-leaved subjects—Saxi- 
fraga peltata, Rodgersias in variety, 


Astilbe grandis, with ample basal scope for 
its fine leaf-spread, Sensitive and Royal 
Ferns, Spiraea, Swamp Lily, and. Panther 
Lily, Willow Gentian, and the nobler Primu- 
las, P. pulverulenta, P. japonica, P. 
Beesiana, and the hybrids ’twixt this and 
others—might well find a place. 

Such as these would be happy anywhere, 
and, with the root-tips not far from water, 
would be productive of a good effect. Closer 
to the watercourse, snugly ensconced in bay- 
like recesses, with rocks and Royal Fern be- 
hind, and not far away the finer Marsh Mari- 
golds, could have their fling ere the Ferns 
were half grown, the double-flowered Arrow 
Head (Sagittaria) and the Buck Bean finding 
accommodation elsewhere. Here and there 
in certain instances some goodly groups of 
Japanese Flag (Iris Kaempferi) might find 
suitable accommodation; while for shady 
positions a rich store of Fern life is ever wait- 
ing. Subjects to be used cautiously, even in 
spacious instances, are the Plantain Lilies 
(Funkia), though a group of the blue-leaved 
F. Sieboldiana glauca would be handsome 
enough rightly placed. The thing to avoid is 
too much—plant and variety—a thin planting 
of the best shrub or 4nerbaceous plant, with 
Lily occasionally rising therefrom, assisting 
the picture and contributing to a more har- 
monious whole. 

» Startling ‘effects in flower colour would be 


undesirable in such places, the more restful 
tones of Hart’s-tongue and other Ferns, re- 
lieved occasionally by so good a plant as Iris 
chrysographis (rich imperial purple) being 
more in keeping with the surroundings. 


Tropzeolum speciosum 


I think that amongst flowering creepers 
there have been more disappointments with 
Tropezolum speciosum than any I know, and 
Mr. W. McG. does well to describe it on page 
707 as a capricious plant... How many, I 
wonder, have purchased the roots only to 
find that they either would not grow or only 
in.a half-hearted fashion? Of recent years I 
notice that retailers of it—profiting possibly 
by complaints of failures—have sent out 
plants established in pots. Most people seem 
to think that lime in some form is necessary 
to its existence and this is borne out in lime- 
stone districts where I have seen it growing 
and blooming in profusion. On the other 
hand, as I have mentioned before in these 
columns, lime is not necessary to its growth, 
as in Perthshire and other parts of Scotland 
it may be seen running riot over cottages 
where peat abounds, and many a time have 
I noticed it covering the dwellings of crofters, 
with its long strings of pale-green shoots and 
masses of vermilion flowers, when its only 
soil was boggv peat, water-logged for months 
in the year. Mr. McG. will, I think, agree 
with me when I say that the moisture-laden 
atmosphere of the Highlands has a deal to 
do with the success of this beautiful flower- 
ing creeper, which grows without any induce- 
ment. I have also seen jt in the West of Eng- 
land grown with a measure of success, and it 
is worth trying. LEAHURST. 
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Three Exceptional Red Roses 


By HERBERT L. WETTERN for some years the Amateur 


Chanipion Exhibitor of 


O you know the embarrassment caused 
D by a friendly searcher after truth who 

suddenly propounds to you a question in 
the best ‘‘ stand-and-deliver ’’ manner ?— 
“‘ What is the best so and so?’ He might 
as reasonably ask you, perchance, ‘* What 
are the three best books in the world?” 
There is a sweet unreasonableness about such 


queries. “The hasty mental cataloguing, 
grouping, reviewing, and final selection 


ought surely to find their true vocation in a 
happy shouting house party.of merry young 
folk. 


Great Britain 


novelty, named after a beautiful lady who 
lost her life in the hunting field. The 
colours, or combinations of colour, of this 
glorious Rose are not easy to describe. Cata- 
logues give it as salmon-pink to carmine in- 
side the petals, glowing carmine with 
coppery sheen and a suffusion of orange out- 
side. Be that as it may, it really is a won- 
derful and beautiful Rose, that grows really 
well, and no garden should be without a bed 
of it, as it always gives pleasure not only to 
the eye but also to the sense of smell. A 
curious feature about its scent is that when 


Roses in 





The new Rose Columbia, which secured an Award of Merit at the 
last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


How often is one asked for names of the 
best Roses, or perhaps, lest that be thought 
too easy, how tantalising js it to be asked for 
the names of the best red Roses! 

I hold in no spirit of protest that this, un- 
like your dry legal cross-examination, cannot 
be answered with a brief monosyllable. I 
want to take my questioner aside into some 
quiet nook, make him comfortable and at 
peace. We would talk widely of our subject, 
and, with aripe understanding, would slowly 
approach a diagnosis of the case, and perhaps 
a tentative prescription. 
red Roses, quick, or... 

Though now in December there are three 
exceptional red Roses still in bloom, show- 
ing quite a wealth of bright colour in a gar- 
den already in the grip of winter’s frosty 
fingers. 

Betty UpricHarD.—Alex. Dickson’s great 


) 


But ‘‘ the three best. 


growing on the plant it would not be classed 
as a very fragrant Rose, but cut a few blooms 
and after a few hours indoors they will be 
found to have a delightful honey scent. 

From a dozen plants from which blooms 
have been continually cut we are still watch- 
ing a few buds in the hope of their decorating 
our Christmas table. 

COVENT GaARDEN.—This Hybrid Tea of 
B. R. Cant’s is far too littke known in view 
of its exceptional merits. The tall-growing 
plants have given us deep crimson flowers 
from early summer, and they are still in full 
bloom, in defiance of wet and frost. Weather 
hardly affects their shape even. This variety 
ought to be more largely grown and only re- 
quires to be better known’ to be appreciated. 

GLowworM.—Although it is 14 years now 
since Mr. Easlea put this Rose on the market 
it has not secured the popularity it well de- 


too, if planted thickly, as was noted in a villa 
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serves. It is ‘a semi-single of rich scarlet suf- _ 
fused with orange. The dark red wood, 
large bright red thorns, and bronze foliage 
all help to paint a delightful picture right up 
to these early winter days, for our plants still 
continue to bloom. When first planted we 
feared we had got a shy bloomer, but now 
that the plants are well established they re- — 
ward us with a wealth of bloom of a unique 
and dazzling colour which arrests the atten- 
tion of every visitor to our Rose gardens. | 

All these three varieties deserve to be — 
famous. Betty Uprichard certainly has leapt 
into popularity, but both Covent Garden and 
Glowworm really deserve to be better 
known and appreciated, and grown more 
liberally than they have been. We are sure 
they would requite in full measure any Rose 
lover who, moved by our few words of praise, 
made a place for them in his garden. 


Raising Briers from seed 


Will you kindly tell me, through the 
medium of your esteemed paper, the method 
of raising seedling Briers for Rose-budding ? — 
Am- I right in supposing that heps are — 
gathered from hedge Briers, stored in sand — 
until spring, seed sown in rows, and trans- 
planted in autumn for budding in following — 
autumn ?—A’ READER. : 

[The heps, as soon as they are harvested, 
should be placed in layers in boxes of damp 
sand, in which they should remain during the 
winter. In the spring the succulent parts of — 
the fruit will be found to have rotted off, and ~ 
the contents of the boxes may be rubbed 
through the hands to separate the seeds, — 
which should then be sown, sand and all. 
This will be found a much less tedious pro- — 
cess when there is a large quantity of heps to _ 
deal with than cleaning out the seeds as soon — 
as gathered, but if there are but few heps it is 
best perhaps to remove their fleshy covering — 
and separate and sow the seeds at once. In 
this case the readiest method of proceeding is — 
to cut off the top of the hep with a sharp knife — 
and to squeeze the lower part, when most of. 
the hard little achenes packed together inside — 
will come out all separated, and the then hol- — 
lowed husk may just be slit down lengthwise, — 
and laid open, in order that any individuals 
adhering to the inner side may be removed — 
with the point of the knife. Even jf there are _ 
a good many heps jt will be found that pro- | 
ceeding in this way does not take longer 
than the crushing or rubbing through a sieve - 
sometimes recommended, because the time is 
saved that must then be occupied in removing — 
the pulp and drying the seed; which, when 
once it has been all mixed up with the crushed — 
husks, is very difficult to get dry and clean — 
again. In raising seedling Briers in consider-_ 
able numbers for stocks jt is better to sow the 
seed in drills rather than broadcast, in order 
that the hoe may be easily worked to destroy 
weeds and keep the surface of the ground 
open. ] a 
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Moss Roses = 


In a recent issue ‘‘ C, P.’’ pleads for the 
beautiful Moss Roses so frequently seen in old 
cottage gardens in bygone days, a remark 
which reminds me of a hedge in the back gar-_ 
den of my grandfather’s little cottage in 
Devonshire more than half a century ago, a 
sight called to mind a year ago when visiting 
the beautiful garden at Cranmore Place, 
Chislehurst, where a group of about a dozen — 
plants was blooming profusely in July. The — 
common Sweet Briar forms a good hedge, 


garden in Bucks, where it made a dividing 
line between the kitchen garden and a tennis 
court, a position where close pruning would — 
be necessary to avoid damaging the veget-— 
ables. M. 
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VEGETABLES 


Early Potatoes 


Nothing among vegetables perhaps is more 
prized and enjoyed than carly Potatoes 


Ts produce early Potatoes many schemes 


are resorted to, but after all there is 
none so simple and effectual as the 
manure bed, the heat from which costs little 
or nothing beyond the labour of carting and 
putting the manure together for the purpose 
of fermentation. The chief point is to‘have it 


‘sweet and free from noxious gases—a con- 


dition into which it may easily bergot by col- 
lecting a good bulk together, and turning it 
over a few times before it is used. This will 
bring it into the condition referred to, and, 
by moderating the heat at first starting, and 
making it more regular, and when so prepared 
it lasts considerably longer—a very important 
consideration. Freshly-gathered Oak leaves, 
which ferment less violently than manure, 
help in keeping a steady heat, and are valu- 
able for mixing with it in the proportion of 
about one-half. Tan also is good, nearly, or 
quite, equal to leaves, and is a material that 
almost anyone near a tanner’s yard .may 
obtain, as he is generally glad to get rid of it 
and give it away to all comers. 

For the first or very early crop of Potatoes 
a framé is desirable, but for a later lot it may 
very well be done without, as all they require 
when the weather gets a little warmer is 
shelter from frost, and if protected from its 
biting influence the more air they get the 
better and more abundant will the produce be. 
Many fail with Potatoes by keeping them too 
close, when they are drawn up weakly; for, 
though they will bear and enjoy artificial heat 


_at the root, they do not like much at the top. 


In the planting of Potatoes in a frame they 
should have about 9 inches of light, rich soil, 
and be placed about 3 inches deep, 6 inches 
apart, and with 1 foot or 15 inches between 
the rows. As soon as planted Radishes may 
be sown broadcast over the soil and slightly 
covered, as these will be fit to pull and may 
be used before the Potatoes require the room 
This can be done by 
adding another inch of fresh soil, and if 
watered immediately after, the tubers will 
swell rapidly and soon be fit for digging. To 
grow Potatoes without a frame, all that is 
necessary is to dig out a pit in the ground in 


_a warm, sheltered spot, to hold the manure to 


afford bottom-heat, and when they come up 
they can be easily protected with mats sup- 
ported by a few rods to bear up the weight. 
For a still later lot, to come in before those in 
the open are fit, bottom-heat is not requisite, 
and if covered at night they always pay well 
for the labour. 


Tomatoes without manure 
M ANY of us, I am inclined to think, use 


too much manure in the case of our 
Tomatoes, and even Vegetable Mar- 


- rows. In years gone by almost everyone who 


had anything to say on the culture of these re- 
commended at least one part of the compost 
to be manure from the stable or cowshed, and 
plenty of plants and fruit, too, was produced 
under this treatment; but it must be owned 
that there was also a great deal of super- 
fluous wood, and in the case of Tomatoes the 
fruits in many instances were not so perfect 
in form, so large, nor so numerous as they 
might have been. Three parts of the time 
spent in cultivating Tomatoes was devoted to 
cutting back and thinning out the shoots, 
work which surely could not be over and 
above good for the plants. The majority of 
Tomatoes make a great deal of unnecessary 
wood before any fruits are formed, and many 
of them grow so freely that they do not fruit 
until their food supplies have become some- 


Early 
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what exhausted. My idea of a good bearing 
Tomato plant is one which begins to fruit 
about 1o inches from the ground, and con- 
tinues to bear closely as far up as the culti- 
vator chooses to lead the main stems. The 
fruits should be numerous and the superfluous 
growths in no way predominating. It is, 
however, a difficult matter to have Tomatoes 
in this condition where much manure is used, 
as the manure has a tendency to induce the 
plants to make wood rather than fruit. For 
some years I have been using less and less 
manure in Tomato growing, and last season 
in several instances I dispensed with it 
altogether, and found the crops to be 
altogether more satisfactory than hitherto. 
The growths were short and robust, and the 
fruit formed in large quantities, swelled off 
and coloured beautifully; indeed, I never 
had Tomatoes so fine when manure mixtures 
were employed, and this year again I do not 
intend using any manure for them. Early 
in summer I am in the habit of planting a 
Tomato here and there along the walls 
wherever a vacancy occurs, and before plant- 
ing I used to fork in a quantity of manure to 
assist them, but last spring no manure was 
employed, but the crop was never more satis- 
factory. 

The same remarks apply to Vegetable Mar- 
rows. Asa rule they are planted on the tops 
of manure heaps or in very rich soil, and the 
growths soon become an intricate mass, with 
fruits at long intervals apart. Fruits at every 
joint are seldom the rule, but they would be if 
the plants were grown only in pure loam, in 
which they only produce a reasonable amount 
of growth. The latter, too, is very hardy, 
short-jointed, and fruitful. It is all a mistake 
to suppose that the stronger the plants are the 
finer will be the fruits, as 10 out of every 
dozen blooms which open will fail to form a 
fruit, and those which do will not be extra 
good, as crowds of leaves and shade do not 
suit them. We all know how well Melons 
succeed in pure loam, and I would place 


Tomatoes and Vegetable Marrows under the ~ 


same treatment. Not only is a saving effec- 
ted by growing them without manure, but 
an advantage is gained in every way. 

Peeks Vs 


Early Lettuces 


UJ P to the present there have been no losses 
from frost among autumn-sown Lettuce 
plants; but it is almost impossible to pre- 
serve them from slugs. The long-continued 
mild weather has been very favourable to 
their movements, and has also induced an un- 
desirable early growth among Lettuces and 
other plants. Those who have not sown some 
Lettuce seed in a frame late in autumn may 
find that they have an insufficiency of p:ants, 
especially should we yet experience severe 
and, to the exposed and now delicate Let- 
tuces, probably destructive frosts. Plants 
reared thinly, wintered in frames, and kept 
freely ventilated—and theréfore sturdy and 
hardy—are of the greatest value for filling up 
blanks among autumn-plantéed Lettuces on 
exposed borders as well as at the foot of sunny 
walls. Thev are also serviceable for planting 
in the open among rows of young Strawberry 
plants or dwarf early Peas. In either case 
they will form a good succession to those in 
more sheltered spots, being usually fit for use 
before the earliest, with one exception, of 
those raised in spring. The exception is the 
Paris Market Cabbage Lettuce, a 
variety which, in addition to being extremely 
quick-erowing, also hearts in splendidly,.and 


_ is in quality first-rate. 


PREPARING A SEED-BED.—Now is a good time 
to sow seed of this sort, and also of the black- 
seeded Brown Cos, or, if preferred, of any 
good variety of Paris White Cos. A slight 


hot-bed should be formed, consisting of a 


well-prepared mixture of leaves and_ stable 


J 
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manure; or, if the former cannot be had, of 
manure alone. On this place a single or two- 
light frame, and this bed may also be utilised 
for rearing a few early Cauliflowers, Brussels 
Sprouts, and Cabbage plants. In order to 
bring the seedlings as near the glass as pos- 
sible the frame should be half filled with some 
of the shortest of the heating material; on 
this place about 4 inches of good and not very 
rough soil, and finish off with another 2 inches 
of more finely-sifted light soil. 

Sowinc. —-When the soil is warmed 
through, and the trial stick can be borne com- 
fortably in the hand, sow the seed thinly in 
properly divided patches, and cover with a 
sprinkling of sifted soil. If the soil is moist, 
which it should be, no water will be required, 
neither then nor later on, till the seedlings are 
past the critical damping period. Weather 
permitting, give air directly the seedlings are 
up and pull the lights off on warm bright 
days, leaving a little air on during warm 
nights, the aim being to keep the plants as 
sturdy as possible. Protect the frame during 
frosty nights. In the meantime another 
slight -hot-bed should have been prepared, on 
this being stood one or more frames, accord- 
ing to circumstances, filling these somewhat 
similarly to the seed frames, only the soil 
should be rather richer and less fine soil be 
placed on the surface. On these beds rows of 
the Paris Market Lettuce may be pricked out 
about 3 inches apart each way, every alter- 
nate row and every other plant in the reserved 
rows being subsequently lifted with a good 
ball of soil attached to the roots and trans- 
planted to the foot of any sheltered wall or to 
a warm border, and disposing them about 
6 inches apart each way. The holes made by 
liftine these plants should be filled up with a 
little good soil, and the frames then kept 
rather close and well attended to in the shape 
of waterings when required. Under such 
circumstances they grow at a rapid rate and 
result in some of the best Lettuces during the 
season. They are appreciated by all who try 
them and are especially good in salads. Those 
at the foot of the walls, if protected from 
slugs, will be fit for use in time to maintain 
an unbroken succession, and before many of 
the autumn-sown Lettuces are really fit for 
the salad bowl. 


Register of growers of certified 
stocks of Potatoes in 1924 


During the past season Inspectors of the 
Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries have 
examined many fields of growing crops of 
Potatoes of varieties which have been ap- 
proved as immune from wart disease with a 
view to the certification of the crops under 
the Wart Disease of Potatoes Order of 1923 
as being true to type and reasonably free from 
rogues. A list of the growers of these cer- 
tified stocks has been prepared and copies may 


_ be obtained, price 1s., from the Ministry, who 


will also be happy to supply on application 
the names and addresses of growers of certi- 
fied stocks of any particular variety, together 
with the numbers of the relative certificates. 
Growers are reminded that the only Potatoes 
which may be planted on land infected with 
wart disease are those from crops which have 
been so certified.. The names and addresses 
of growers of varieties not approved as im- 
mune from wart disease whose crops have 
been inspected while growing and found to 
be true to type are also given. Most Potato 
growers realise the importance of planting 
true stocks, and the extension of ithe system 
of inspection to non-immune varieties will, it 
is hoped, be of material assistance both to 
growers and, purchasers of seed Potatoes. 
The Board of Agriculture for Scotland has 
issued a similar register, and copies can be 
obtained from the Board of Agriculture for 
Scotland, York Buildings, Queen Street, 
Edinburgh, price 2s. net, post free. 
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ROVAL HORTICULTURAL SOCLE IY 
The Last Meeting of the Old Year 


Winter-flowering Begonias—Late Pears—A Collection of Frollies, well berried—and a New Rose = 


O one expects to find the hall at Vincent 
Square overcrowded with exhibits in 
December, and the fact that the hall was 
not well filled had its advantages, for it was 
easy to get round and possible to examine 
each group in comparative comfort. The 
most outstanding effect was that produced by 
a group of the winter-flowering Begonia 
Gloire de Lorraine shown by Baron Schréder, 
of The Dell Park, Englefield Green, Surrey. 
At the meeting previous Major Pam, of Brox- 
bourne, Herts, showed a group of this 
Begonia and secured a silver-gilt medal, but 
his partner in business, Baron  Schrider, 
secured the highest award possible, viz., the 
gold medal, on this occasion. It was indeed 
a magnificént group; the plants, trained as 
huge pyramids of bloom, were fine examples 
of the cultural skill of the gardeners who had 
tended them. Jn addition to the variety 
Glo‘re de Lorraine we also noticed Mrs. 
Lionel Rothschi'd, brighter in colour than the 
type; Turnford Hail, white; and the larger- 
flowered Mrs. J. Petersen, with coppery 
foliage. Although the Begonias were for the 
most part in 6-inch pots, vet the plants them- 
selves were between 2 feet and 3 feet across. 
Late-flowering Chrysanthemums as Ches- 
hunt White, Mary. Morris, and ‘the yellow 
Embléme Poitevine were shown in quantity, 
also such good winter-flowering Carnations 
as Laddie, Coral Glow, White Pearl, and Sir 
Philip Sassoon. Mrt J. W. Forsyth, who ‘s 
writing on the cultivation of Cyclamens in 
this issue had splendid examples of his Cale- 





The white-flowered Colchicum libanoticum from Mount Lebanon, which gained 
an Award of Merit at the last meeting of the Royal Horticultural Society 


teva ei donian strain of Cyclamen, among which 
a EE Se a PR aE eer . — . . ~ ro . 
; “oO Giant White, Salmon Queen, and_ Silver- 


leaved Crimson weré prominent. Cyclamens 
were also shown in quantity by Mrs A. Sham- 
brook, a new exhibitor from the Milton 
Nurseries, Aylesbury, the colours ranging 
from white through pink to deep red and 
magenta. 


Cypripediums were again well shown and a 
First-class Certificate was awarded to C,~ 
Perseus from the. garden of Lt.-Col. Sir 
George Holford at Westonbirt. The flowers 
of this refined Cypripedium are very richly 
coloured, the pouch being of a light 
mahogany shade and the broad dorsal petal © 
thickly spotted deep purple. ; 


A most interesting collection of cut sprays 
of Hollies, comprising 36 varieties, was 
arranged by Mr. Edwin Beckett, V.M.H., 
head gardener to the Hon. Vicary Gibbs, 
Aldenham House, Elstree, Herts. “Lhe col- 
lection included varieties with searlet, 
orange, and yellow berries; others with 
silver, golden, and variegated foliage. The - 
yellow-fruited Holly, Hex Aquifolium fructu 
luteo, was the source of great interest. It is, 
however, a very old variety and if we mistake 
not it is the white-berried Holly referred to | 
by old herbalists. Other particularly interest- 
ing forms were I. argentea marginata, silver- 
leaved ; aurea marginata, gold-leaved ; camel- 
lizefolia (probably the very finest of green 
Hollies), Blood Orange (with orange berries), 
ferox, the Hedgehog Holly, Mundyi (a 
vigorous variety with large, ovalleaves) ; pen- 
dula, the Weeping Holly, Shepherdii (a fine 
bright-leaved Holly resembling the better- 
known Hodginsii), and Waterer’s Holly, 
Watereriana, of dwarf, compact habit. In 
addition there were such species as crenata, 
Pernyi, yunnanensis, and the pretty Ilex 











serrata. 2 
) It was refreshing to hear Sir Frederick 
The yellow-berried Holly that created so much interest at Vincent Square Moore—an interested visitor—refer to the 


(Ilex Aquifolium fructu luteo) luxuriant way in which Hollies grow in 
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Ireland. He regarded the variety camellia- 
folia as the finest of them all. 


FRUIT. 


Messrs. G. Bunyard and Co., Maidstone, 
sent a collection of Pears, stewing and 
dessert varieties. Among the former particu- 
larly good were Vicar of Winkfie!d, Catillac, 
Uvedale’s St. Germain, and that finest of all 
stewing Pears, Gilogil, this last having the 
most richly-cotoured juice we know. Among 
the dessert notable varieties were Passe Cras- 
sane, Josephine de Malines, Bergamotte 
d’Esperen, Beurré Alexandre Lucas, Beurré 
de Naghin, and that fine Pear Glou Morceau. 
Such collections as this are very interesting 
and an education to those. who are thinking 
of planting. 

We illustrate herewith the basket of the 
very handsome Pear Glou Morceau. 

We were favourably impressed by a new 
Apple named Smiling Morn, illustrated on 


this page and shown by Mr. Hal Jones, 
Letchworth. This is a_ seedling from 


Wealthy, of medium size, good colour, 
slender stalk, as in its parent, white flesh, 
soft and ju-cy, and of good flavour. It will 
appeal to those who do not care for Apples 
with firm flesh, or as Mr. Jones put it: ‘ It 
is an Apple for a middle-aged tooth.”’ 


New Rose Columbia 


Among the novelties to gain the Award of 
Merit was a vase of the American Rose. The 
blooms, on Stalks a yard long and over, were 
perfectly formed, of bright rose colour, 
and .very fragrant. This Rose had been 
grown by Mr. Engelmani on the American 
system by pinching out all side buds. 


A Colchicum from Mount Lebanon 

A free-flowering Colchicum with white 
flowers and yellow anthers, from Mount 
“Lebanon, was shown by E. M. Preston, Esq., 
The Warren, Hayes, Kent, and gained an 
Award of Merit. The flowers, which ap- 
peared somewhat weak in the neck, were 


interesting botanically. Mr. Bowles re- 
fers to this species as follows in his 
handbook of Crocus and Colchicum, re- 


viewed in our last issue :—‘‘ C. libanoticum, 
of Ehrenburg, was collected near snowdrifts 
at Sunnin, on Mount Lebanon. It is well 
figured in t. 8,015 in the ‘ Botanical Maga- 
zine’ for 1905, showing both the pale pink 
and white forms. It is said to differ from 
€. montanum in having yellow anthers and 
wider leaves. Plants sent to me as the 
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Pear Glou Morceau 


An excellent variety of melting texture. 


Lebanon plant have dark purplish anthers 
before the pollen is discharged. It is a robust 
form, producing numerous’ flowers in 
January and February in the open. They 
are at first rather dwarf, but rise up on the 
lengthening tubes after a day or so cf mild 
weather and open widely in sunshine, and 
are then starry and about 2 inches across.”’ 


There were many exhibits of tools, ap- 
pliances, and pictures. The paintings by 
Mrs. Henny Spencer of wild flowers in the 
highlands around Braemar were greatly 
admired. 

Mr. H. J. Greenwood, Bracknell, Berks, 
showed the Willmott Rival plant stake, so 
much in demand by the growers of Carna- 





The new Apple Smiling Morn 
A seedling from Wealthy, of high colour and good flavour 


It requires the shelter of a wall in cold districts 


tions, and Mr. C. A. Jardine, whose new 
address is 106, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick, 
demonstrated the superiority of the Medoc 
and Guienne sécateurs. 

We noted an exhibit of insecticides from 
Mr. E. R. Bugge, of Westcombe Hill, S.E., 
which -included ‘‘ Sterole,”’ the soil insecti- 
cide, and ‘‘ Green Sulphur.’’ The latter isa 
highly precipitated preparation and an excel- 
lent fungicide, being a most simple and effec- 
tive remedy for all kinds of mildews. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Giant plants 


At the exhibition of the National Chrysan- 
themum Society in November there were 
some marvellous specimens of what in days 
gone by were referred to as specimen plants ; 
that is, huge bushes trained in a neat fashion 
and producing’/near on 100 blossoms’ of really 
good proportions. Such examples are ad- 
mired on account of the care required to pro- 
duce them, but apart from this their value is 
doubtful.. At any rate, it is-not Likely that 
the cultivator generally would care to fill an 
ordinary-sized greenhouse with about half-a- 
dozen plants, those in question being quite 
5 feet in diameter. Jt was stated concerning 
them that the cuttings were rooted in Decem- 
ber, 1923, and when exhibited, therefore, they 
were not a year old. One can imagine the 
work bestowed upon them, the frequent pot- 
ting, the tying-out of every branch,,and the 
watering. It is not many growers that could 
find the time to examine their plants four or 
five times a day. No useful purpose would be 
served to give details of culture in such in- 
stances, for it is probable that never will im- 
mense plants be again in favour. The above 
may have reminded visitors who could recall 
autumn shows of go years back that similar 
examples were seen, for one doubts if any 
grower to-day wishes to copy the work of the 
producer. CHRYS. 
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THE WEEK’S WORK 


Southern Counties 


Winter flowering Begonias 

The earliest sf these, many of which have 
been used for indoor decoration, are past their 
best, and therefore of no further use for that 
purpose. Such plants should be pruned hard 
back and placed in a warm house to encourage 
the development of early cuttings, and the 
plants must be kept on the dry side for the 
present and close to the glass. The cuttings 
should be those which spring from the base, as 
these invariably make the finest plants. 


Chrysanthemums 

Secure the cuttings of these as fast as such 
become available. I prefer not to take them 
from the plants until they have reached 3 inches 
in length. Small pots and sharp, sandy soil 
are essential for them, and, following insertion 
and correct labelling, stand them ona bed of 
ashes, and beneath a hand light, in-a cool 
house. The glass must be cleaned of internal 
moisture—and a little air admitted for a short 
time—each morning, and the cuttings shaded 
from bright sunshine until root action is 
evident. 


Bulbs 


These will now be in demand, and the early 
varieties of Tulips and Narcissi, which have 
been placed in cool frames during the past few 
weeks, should be brought into a warm-house in 
batches—according to requirements—at regular 
intervals, which is generally once each fort- 
night. Hardy forcing is not advisable. Ex- 
amine those remaining in the plunging ground, 
and remove to frames those which have made 
growth 2 inches in length. 


Flower garden 

Climbing plants trained to pergolas and 
fences which have lost their interest should on 
no account be retained, and, in order to avoid 
double labour, should be removed in advance 
of the pruning, and before planting its successor 
a thorough change of soil to a depth of 18 inches 
at least should be made. The pruning and 
training of these plants continue to receive 
attention here during the mild weather. Lift 
and replant Michaelmas Daisies, and reserve a 
few clumps of favourite kinds for grouping in 
the open spaces which are often available 
among flowering shrubs. Plant trees and 
shrubs, and endeavour to get such work well 
forward, as the happiest results are derived 
from the earliest plantings. Plant Iris species, 
Rodgersias, Eulalias, Aster puniceus_pulcher- 
rimus, Spireea Aruncus, S. gigantea, Saxifraga 
peltata, Osmunda regalis, and Solomon’s Seal by 
the waterside for summer and autumn effects. 


Fruit garden 

Push forward the pruning and spraying of 
fruit trees growing in borders, in order that 
the latter may be turned up and exposed to.the 
weather. Spraying must, however, be under- 
taken with great care where salading plants are 
growing near the trees. Watch orchard trees, 
and guard as far as possible against damage 
by rabbits, which are capable of giving a lot of 
trouble in a single night. 


Kitchen garden 

Artichokes and Parsnips which have been 
left in the ground may now be lifted and placed 
in store, and this will admit of the ground 
being trenched and manured for next year’s 
crops. Place a further supply of Seakale, 
Rhubarb, and Chicory in a warm, dark room 
in order that no break may occur in the supply. 


E. MARKHAM. 
Gravetye Manor, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


Midland Counties 


Early Peach house 


The early Peach house may now be closed in 
readiness for starting the trees in about a 
fortnight’s time. Damp the walls and paths 
as may be necessary, and employ just sufficient 
fire-heat to maintain a day temperature of 45 
degs. to 50 degs. and to prevent it falling 
below 35 degs. at night. The day temperature 
should not be exceeded without full ventilation, 
and it is an excellent practice to maintain a 
chink of air at the top of the house through- 
out the night. By so doing the activity of the 
sap is promoted and in consequence the swell- 
ing of the buds. It is an excellent plan, 
although an old one, to place a heap of well- 
sweetened fermenting material in a ridge along 
the floor of the house. This not only affords 
a genial moisture but also a gentle warmth. 
Figs 

Examine the bed in which early started pot- 
trees are plunged, and as soon as the tem- 
perature declines to 70 degs. the material 
should be pressed down and more added. 
Continue with a night temperature of 50 degs. 
to 55 degs., rising to 65 degs. early in the day 
by fire-heat if necessary, and allowing an 
increase of 5 degs. or 10 degs. by sun-heat. 
All preparations should now be completed 


for starting early border trees with the New 
Year. 


Forcing Shrubs 


The present is a suitable time to start a few 
of the earliest flowering shrubs, such as 
Deutzia gracilis, Azalea mollis, and Prunus 
sinensis. Hard forcing should be avoided, for 
the resultant blooms are not only inferior but 
last for a very short time. A night tempera- 
ture of 40 degs. will suffice for the first two or 
three weeks, after which a rise of 10 degs. 
may be made. Keep the roots well supplied 
with moisture, and syringe the shrubs during 
bright weather to hasten the development of 
the flower buds, but avoid allowing them to 
remain wet after dark. 


Chrysanthemums 


Do not neglect the stools of Chrysanthe- 
mums which have been retained for stock. 
Aphis often attacks the young growths required 
for cuttings, and due attention should be given 
to keeping the growth clean and _ healthy. 
A good batch of cuttings may be inserted at 
the present time, and later cuttings secured 
during the early part of the New Year. 
Where possible, place them singly in deep 
thumb pots, in a compost of equal parts of 
loam and leafsoil, with the addition of a little 
sand. Larger pots or boxes may, however, 
be used, but care should be taken to avoid 
placing the cuttings too closely together. When 
inserted, water with a fine rosed can and allow 
them to drain before being placed in the 
propagating case. Where available, a cool, 
low pit with a temperature of 40 degs. to 45 
degs. forms an excellent structure for these, 
and is preferable to a propagating case. 


Protecting Shrubs 


In the event of hard frost, protection should 
be given to such Roses and tender shrubs as 
may require it. Irish Yews, Junipers, and 
Thujas are often badly damaged by rough, 
windy weather and snowstorms, and due 
attention should be given to securing the 
branches together by strong tar twine. If 
galvanised wire is used for this purpose, care 
should be taken to well pad the branches to 
avoid damage to the bark. A, J. POPE. 


-In some places a few old plants of Draczenas 


probably lose a few of their leaves at this time, — 
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Sorand 4 


Stove 
Many are, once again, giving a thought to 
stove plants which, for a time, suffered eclipse. 


and of Crotons may have survived, and, if 
there be a brisk bettom heat at the disposal of 
the grower, propagation can now be carried 
out. In the case of Draczenas, pieces of the 
stems, cut into short lengths and laid in the 
propagating case, covered with cocoa fibre or 
sandy soil, will soon push out both roots and 
shoots. Old, leggy plants of Crotons can be 
cut severely back and, if the pots be plunged 
in bottom heat, growths will soon push forth, 
and these can be utilised as cuttings. Well- 
grown and well-coloured pieces of Crotons and 
of Draceenas are always useful in 5-inch pots. 
Those who yet grow Poinsettias wlll now be 
cutting the brightly coloured bracts, and after 
these are used the pots may be removed to a 
cooler house. Allow the plants to become 
rather dry, and after they have been rested for 
six or eight weeks they can be warmed up for 
the production of cuttings. Eucharis Lilies 
now in bloom may safely be removed to a 
greenhouse temperature of 50 degs. to 55 degs. 
In such a house the blooms will last longer, 
and the decreased amount of heat will help in 
the preparation of the bulbs for the next crop 
of flowers. The watering of Eucharis Lilies 
must be done carefully. 


Greenhouses : 


One has always to be looking well ahead 
where a steady succession of bloom is needed ; 
and the Regal Pelargoniums intended for early 
spring flowering ought now to be in their ° 
flowering pots. Young plants in 5-inch and 
6-inch pots are always best ; but a few speci- 
men piecés in 9-inch pots are, at times, desir- 
able ; and such can be obtained by growing on 
a cut-back year-old plant. The trusses will 
not be so large as those of younger plants, but 
there will be more of them. Hydrangeas, too, 
with half-a-dozen or more shoots, will now 
respond to a little heat. If the thermometer — 
reads round about 50 degs. at night the house 
will be sufficiently warm. Keep the plants 
moving steadily, give plenty of water, and 
when some progress has been made an 
occasional allowance of liquid manure will do 
good. At this time the late Chrysanthemums 
ought to be receiving the barest minimum of 
water. In this dull weather evaporation is not — 
rapid, and too much dampness in the atmo- — 
sphere soon ruins the blooms. Camellias — 
require a good deal of water when planted out. 
Some very large specimens in a corridor are 
now expanding their wax-like blooms. Azaleas — 
very quickly resent dryness at the roots and 
show their disapproval by dropping their 
foliage. Trained specimens, however, may 


but no alarm need be felt on that account. 


Hardy fruit 


Cuttings of all the bush fruits may be taken — 
now. Let such be selected from clean and- 
healthy stock, each cutting being not less than — 
12 inches in length. All the buds except-— 
ing the three upper ones should be rubbed out — 
(except in the case of Black Currants) and the - 
cutting made straight across its base by a clean 
cut just below a joint orabud. Plant in rows, 
about 3 inches apart, and tread very firmly. 
Planting should now be almost completed, and 
in the case of fruit trees see to it that the 
drainage is as perfect as it can be made. Push 
along with the pruning—the weather has been 
most unfavourable for such work, and it is” 
likely there will be arrears. W. McG, .~ 

Mabie Gardens, Kirkcudbrightshire. j 
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Plums for Flavour and Cropping 


i HE Plum is almost as popular as the 
‘ Apple. There is a great demand for it 
whilst it is in season as a fresh fruit. 
Bottled successfully it is splendid; also when 
made into jam. Of all known Plums, perhaps 
there is none hardier or more prolific than 

Tue PERSHORE, or Egg Plum of Worcester- 
shire and adjoining counties. Suckers are 
dug up when two or three years old, planted 
_ in their permanent positions, and come into 
bearing in three years or so sufficiently to 
prove that they are true to name. In several 
more years they produce fruit by the bushel 
and remain productive during thirty or forty 
years or more. Generally speaking it is 
very hardy. It does not rank with Plums of 
first-class flavour, yet it is excellent for cook- 
ing, for jam making, and for bottling. Fruits 
which have been exposed to the sun during 
their growth and ripening are not to be 
despised for dessert in times of scarcity, The 
following facts may be convincing. In 
November, 1896, 12 strong and well-rooted 
three-year-old suckers were planted (this Plum 
comes into bearing without grafting) and 
made good growth, quickly becoming estab- 
lished. _Of the 12 trees eight were duly 
-pruned and four were not pruned after the 
first pruning. In 1900 the eight pruned trees 
produced 30 lbs. of fruit; the four non-pruned 
trees produced 29 Ibs. In 1903 the eight trees 
produced 44 lbs. and the four trees gave 6 lbs. 
In 1906, a generally blank year for nearly all 
varieties of Plums, the eight pruned trees pro- 
duced 3 lbs. of fruit. In all other years—18 in 
all—the crops reached three figures, the total 
weight being 11,759 lbs. from those eight 
trees. The four trees not pruned bore 
5,448 lbs. for the same period, the average 
per tree per year being as follows :—Eight 
-pruned trees per tree, 70 lbs. ; four not pruned 
trees per tree, 65 lbs. 

DENBIGH (Cox’s Emperor).—This is a large 
and handsome Plum and very prolific. When 
well ripened it is of good flavour and may 
have a place on the table when dessert is not 
plentiful. Ordinarily it is a cooking variety 
remarkable for its handsome appearance. 
Planted in November, 1896, as a_half- 
standard, it produced 113 lbs. in 1901; and at 
the end of 1920 it had produced 1,211 lbs. of 
fruit, or an average of 58 lbs. per year for 
the whole period, notwithstanding there was 
no fruit in 1903, 1906, 1916, 1918, and 1920. 

ABRICOTEE DE BrRaAuNAU. — This is a 
favourite in some midland counties, where it 
is grown under the names of Magnum 
Bonum, Golden Drop, Golden Droopér, and 
The Drooper. Like the Pershore, strong 
suckers quickly come into bearing without 
grafting, and it is nearly as prolific as Per- 
shore. The fruit is decidedly superior in 
flavour and slightly larger. It is not Mag- 
num Bonum because the yellow Magnum 
Bonum is erect in growth, the fruit larger 
than in Abricotee de Braunau, and the flesh 
firmer. Dr. Hogg describes it as ‘‘ a first-rate 
dessert Plum, ripe in the middle of Septem- 
ber,”’ and as being ‘‘ firm, juicy, sugary, and 
richly flavoured.’’ Four well-grown suckers 
of this variety were planted in November, 
1896, and their behaviour was as follows :— 
They made good growth and attained a fair 
size in asfew years. Pruning was moderate, 
the objective being early fruitfulness to 
moderate their vigour. That objective was 
- attained, and they proved true to: name and 
type. They came from very robust parents 
and their growth was moderate and severe 
cutting-back avoided. In rgo1 the four young 
trees produced 120 lbs. of good fruit, and in 
1905 the crop had increased to 448 lbs., only 
one blank year being between. The crop in 


1910 increased to 517 lbs., after having given 
three fair crops after 1905 of 139 lbs., 303 lbs., 
and 292 lbs. respectively. The next best crop 
was 677 lbs. in'1914, which proved to be high- 
water mark. Then. followed 86 Ibs. in 1915, 
78 lbs. in 1916, 426 lbs. in 1917, 58 Ibs. in 
1gig, and 524 lbs. in 1920. There were only 
three years of barrenness during the period 
1900-1920 inclusive. The total produce by 
the four trees was 4o1 lbs. of good fruit, or 
an average of 48 lbs. per tree per year for 
the whole period 1900 to 1920 inclusive. 


VicToRIA.—Seven trees of this variety were 
planted in November, 1896. They were nice 
half-standards, and made good growth and 
gave abundant crops during some years until 
attacked by silver-leaf, which spoiled them, 
though we preserved them to the end of 1920 
and some later. These trees made good 
growth and gave crops during 19 years com- 
mencing in igor. Victoria, according to Dr. 
Hogg, ‘‘ was discovered in a garden at Alder- 
ton, in Sussex. It became known as Sharp’s 
Emperor, and was ultimately sold by a 
nurseryman named Denyer, at Brixton, near 
London, at a high price as a new variety 


under the name of Denyer’s Victoria in the 


year 1844.’’ From first to last it has been a 
deservedly popular Plum for almost all pur- 
poses, and has fully justified its existence 
until recently. Between 1900 and 1920 the 
seven trees yielded 8,009 lbs. of fruit, or an 


_average of 544 lbs. per tree per year for the 


whole period of 21 years. They were blank 
in 1900 and in 1918 only. The heaviest crops 
were 251 lbs. in 1901, 1,391 tbs. in 1907, 
799 lbs. in rg08, 654 lbs. in 1910, 288 Ibs. 
in 1913, 946 lbs. in 1916, 708 lbs. in 1917, and 
616 lbs. in 1919, moderately nice crops 
occupying the remaining years. 


PRINCE OF WALES is a suitable companion 
to Victoria. It is moderately prolific and of 
good flavour. Dr. Hogg describes it as 
“juicy and sweet, with a brisk flavour, and 
separating from the stone.’’ Planted in 
March, 1896, as a half-standard, this tree 
produced 41 lbs. in 1900 and g2 Ibs. in 1got. 
It had blank years in 1903, 1906, 1913, and 
1916. Its heaviest crop was in 1920, when it 
produced 128 lbs. of good fruit. Its second 
heaviest crop was in 1908, when it produced 
120 lbs. of good fruit. Its third heaviest 
crop was in 1go1, when it produced 92 lbs. of 
good fruit. It had nice crops of fruit on 12 
other occasions. The lightest crop was 
2 Ibs., in 1902. The total produce during 
17 years by this one tree was 7193 lbs., or an 
average of 324 lbs. per year for the whole 
period. 


BItTERN.—This was raised and sent out by 
Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth, with several 
other Plums of merit, about 30 years ago. 
Being favourably impressed by it I soon in- 
creased my stock, and have not regretted 
doing so. The Bittern is a Plum of free 
growth, rather early to flower occasionally, 
but mainly in April. It sets freely and bears 
freely, and is a delicious cooking Plum as 
well as rather early to ripen. When better 
known it will become more popular, but prob- 
ably it will never rank as a dessert variety. 
Its deep purple colour when ripe is very 
striking and the flavour pleasing. Market 
growers would do well to pay attention to it. 
Planted in November, 1896, this Plum com- 
menced a useful and fruitful career. Ignoring 
the first three years of its life, it yielded 20 Ibs. 
of fruit in its fourth year, 1900, and yielded 
70 Ibs. in its fifth year. It took rests in 1903, 
1906, 1913, 1916, and 1918, ending with 
33 Ibs. in 1920, and a total of 9612 Ibs. for the 
whole period to its credit. =U; 
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Cordon Apples and Pears 


There is“ntuch to be said in favour of cor- 
don Apples and, Pears for small gardens, 
especially the fornrer. Such can be trained 
on wire running horizontally near walks or 
at the back of ‘narrow ,borders generally 
found in vegetable and fruit gardens. This 
mode of training acts as a check on the flow 
of sap and the formation of spurs from the 
base. They are an adornment to any garden 
and do not obstruct the sun from adjoining 
crops as do espaliers. Pears are rather 
largely grown as oblique cordons in many 
large establishments having plenty of wall 
space, proving highly satisfactory on south, 
west, or east positions. This system affords 
a much greater variety and a better succes- 
sion of fruits for the table, as 2 feet apart will 
be ample. The Apple treated as indicated 
will require a greater distance between each 
tree, say 8 feet or thereabout. Plums are not 
much cultivated on the cordon principle, yet 
there is no reason why some varieties should 
not succeed. Granted they are inclined to 
grow strongly, attention to the roots every 
few years rectifies this evil and prevents the 
formation of too strong growth. At any rate 
a few trees may be given a trial to prove 
whether they respond to such treatment or 
not. 


Gooseberries and Currants are a success as 
four or five-branched cordons, proving very 
useful to fill blank spaces on walls between 
fan-trained stone fruits until such trees reach 
their allotted space. The varieties are so 
numerous that one hesitates to select. A good 
plan is to ask your nearest nurseryman 
what varieties .are in greatest demand and 
act accordingly, bearing in mind that soil and 
location have a great influence on many 
varieties of all hardy fruits. J. Mayne. 


Hardy fruit 


Much sorting and storing of Apples and 
Pears have been necessary of late. The 
control of air through the fruit-room is a 
more important matter than is generally sup- 
posed. Unless such care is used where large 
quantities are in store serious sweating will 
arise and a consequent loss of fruit. The aim 
should bea cool, fresh, and airy room. Exces- 
sive dryness, however, must be avoided and 
no heat whatever employed at this date. The 
pruning of bush fruits may now be proceeded 
with, for it is advisable that as much of this 
work as possible should be completed before 
frosty weather arrives. Whether Goose- 
berries or Currants are to be dealt with, the 
aim must be an open centre, the removal of 
all the old wood possible, and the shortening 
back of leading growths to ensure an equal 
balance of the bush. In dealing with bushes 
planted last year the pruthing should be more 
severe than in the case of older ones, in order 
that plenty of growth for their future shape 
and development may be forced from their 
base. E. M. 


Spraying fruit trees 


This important work can only be done, for 
obvious reasons, at favourable intervals, as it 
is not advisable to spray either when the trees 
are frosted or unduly damp. The wind is 
also an important factor and often holds up 
this work for days in succession. For this 
winter spray we find nothing more satisfac- 
tory than concentrated alkali, as this wash 
destroys not only insect pests but the Mosses 
and Lichens which are so troublesome to trees 
growing in lowtlying situaltions. A great 
deal of work—much of it in the way of experi- 
ment—is continually being carried out with a 
view to obtaining an even more important 
winter wash, and therefore a trial of some of 
these, even in a small way, is advisable from 
time to time. 
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Carnations in winter 


ENCLOSE a couple of Carnation-buds 
[-« should be obliged if you would advise 

me as to what I ‘can do to prevent the 
flowers from damping off in this way. The 
plants are in a glass house—the ordinary Car- 
nation-house. They arein pots. Not only do 
the buds all go off like this but the plants are 
badly attacked by rust. Should the house 
be heated? It is a cold house. How often 
should the plants be watered? Should they 
be sprayed with clear water? 

H. C. Irvina. 

[Really good flowers cannot be obtained in 
houses which are not slightly warmed in 
winter, and warmed by an even temperature 
of about 50 degs. from day to day, week to 
week. Such warmth must be accompanied 
with fresh air. 

It is futile in order to secure a temperature 
of 50 degs. to close the ventilators. [*resh air 
is one of the necessary items in the winter 
flowering of a hardy Carnation. Finally, 
these temperatures must be accompanied 
by good light. A shaded house or a house 
with dirty glass will give poor flowers. In- 
sufficient Heht results in red-coloured flowers 
and deep pinks coming streaked with white 
or lighter shades; also plants with weak, soft 
stems. The weak, soft stem is also caused by 
too much heat and by a mistake made in the 
potting season, for plants potted loosely show 
the result now in weak stems. 

If we realise these facts we may do what is 
within our power to counteract them should 
the perfectly normal manifestations become 
apparent. 

Those of us who are so keen on perfume in 
Carnations must not be disappointed if this 
becomes illusive, for sunshine is a necessary 
adjunct to scent in winter. It is not easy to 
detect scent in-many of the varieties in mid- 
winter. 

VARIETIES FOR MID-WINTER. — Amateurs 
who have had experience know that those 
varieties which may have been their best 
friends in spring, summer, and-autumn are 
not always so in mid-winter. Those who 
have not put all their eggs in one basket now 
reap the benefit. It has been pointed out be- 
fore in these columns the advisability of 
making a wide selection of varieties instead 
of concentrating on one or two -of our 
favourites at a given date which were at their 
best at another period of the year. It is in- 
teresting to observe and make a note of our 
best friends just now. The following will 


cover most of them. In whites, the old 
favourites, White Enchantress and White 
Wonder remain. Crimsons: Topsy sup- 


plants British Triumph, which is inclined to 
be sleepy and go black in winter. Scarlets 
suffer more from lack of light than any 
colour, and Aviator and Brilliant are the two 
most reliable. Fancies and flakes seem to 
suffer least of all and the following are the 
most reliable : Coral Glow, which js described 
by its mame; Sheila Greer, orange-yellow 
flecked flame-red ; Lady Hindlip, blush white, 
pencilled and striped carmine. We have 
several salmon-pinks. Cupid is fair, Laddie 
is good but slow, Eileen Low is most reliable, 
and Mrs. T. Ives free flowering among the 
light saimons, while Lady Inverforth is good 
among the dark salmons. ~The Hon. Nita 
Weir (palest salmon) opens well but is in- 
clined to split at this date, Among a great 
many rose-pinks and cerise varieties there is 
not a great number which may be cons‘dered 
reliable. | Master Stoop promises well and 
Winter Glow has proved reliable. The 
yellows, which come so good at other periods, 
are not easy to count upon. Maine Sunshine 
is perhaps best just now but inferior to 
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Saffron in the spring. Those who appreciate 
the purple shades will find Wivelsfield Purple 
free flowering and good in colour, but weak 
in the stem. Mrs. Hamilton Fellows, better 
in stem, is larger but paler in colour. 

A-limited number of people may go to the 
shows of the Royal Horticultural Society and 
see a bank of Carnations displayed en masse, 
exhibited by people with acres of glass de- 
voted to their cultivation. The amateur who 
gathers his few flowers in mid-winter de- 
serves as much credit as the large growers 
with their displays. 

No rule of thumb can be given as to water- 
ing. Carnations must be watered in winter 
only when they want it. If the pots ring 
clear when tapped they may be watered, but 
if the soil js already moist, and sounds dull or 
heavy when tapped, the plants are best not 
watered. Flowers that have damped off are 
the result of cold, damp, and an insufficiently 
ventilated house. The plants should not be 
sprayed in winter, only in hot summer 
weather.—LAURENCE J. CooK.] 


Arum Liltes 


Arum Lilies which have been plunged out 
of doors should now be growing indoors. The 
outdoor treatment conduces to health, pro- 
motes clean foliage, and is an augury for the 
production of beautiful spathes. Sometimes, 
however, after they have been brought under 
glass Arums deteriorate, much to the surprise 
of those who have had little or no experience 
of them. This check may generally be 
ascribed to one of two things—either ventila- 
tion is lacking or the plants are given in- 
-sufficient water. Air is essential for them, 
as a stuffy atmosphere, especially at the time 
the spathes are showing, is detrimental to 
them, the moisture percolating into the 
spathes, causing them to decay. On the 
other hand, over-dryness at the roots brings 
green-fly very often, a pest to which these 
handsome plants are prone. A well-ventilated 
house is the best for Arums. 

TOWNSMAN. 


The Scarborough Lily (Vallota 
purpurea) 


This is one of the Cape bulbs which has 
well maintained its place as a_ general 
favourite. The Scarborough Lily is occasion- 
ally seen in excellent form in a cottage win- 
dow, where it appears to be happier than it 
often is under greenhouse cultivation. The 
main point is that the grower ought to allow 
the bulbs to become thoroughly established. 
They resent disturbance and take a long time 
to recover from the effects of division or even 
of repotting. A secondary point is that, even 
during the period of rest the bulbs should 
never be entirely dried off. During the 
~growing season ample supplies of nourish- 
ment must be provided, and these may take 
the form of liquid manure or of soot-water. 
Neither ought to be too strong, frequent 
waterings with a weak solution being much 
preferable to strong doses at irregular inter- 
vals. During the winter, when the bulbs are 
resting, they ought to be placed in a position 
affording the maximum of light, for I have 
observed that plants so treated have always 


produced the best, and the most vividly 
coloured, blooms. W. McG. 
Amaryllis 


When desirable a few bulbs may now be 
started. If possible select for this purpose 
the bulbs which were forced early last year. 
Prick away the surface soil and top-dress 
with a good rich compost. Well water the 
soil and plunge the pots to the rims jn bottom- 
heat in a house with a temperature of 60 degs. 
to 65 degs. Care should be taken to ensure 
that the bulbs are free from mealy-bug, which 
often proves troublesome. 


F December Te 1924. 


The Value of Leaves 
Te object of this note is to draw atten- 






































































tion to the value of leaves which drift 
among shrubs during the autumn, and 
the manner in which they may be left to sus- 
tain shrubs growing under such congested 
conditions. It is quite a common occurrence 
to see all the leaves being carefully cleared 
away from such plantations, leaving the sur- 
face roots devoid of their natural protection 
and exposed to cold winds and frosts for 
several months. If these leaves are left where 
they are, and given a light sprinkling of 
burnt garden refuse or any odd soil, which is 
often plentiful about a large garden, to keep 
them in place, very little will be found to 
answer this purpose—merely casting it over 
the leaves with a shovel. They will be found 
to benefit the shrubs considerably, and as 
years go on increase their vitality. Thus we 
dispose of the foolish practice of taking away 
Nature’s own food. : 
When living in Surrey some years ago I 
treated large beds of Azaleas in this way, 
leaves being very plentiful owing to the num- 
bers of magnificent Beeches and Oaks which 
soared above them. _I was amazed at the 
manner in which these shrubs (planted more 
often. than not on raised beds, several score 
in a bed) revelled in this loose, leafy surface, 
actually emitting fresh roots from quite stout 
growths among this material. 


Another point was the ready absorption of 
water in summer by this loose surface, where- 
as in the case of a hard-baked, clean surface ~ 
the greater part of a heavy rain would pass 
in another direction. It was my practice 
when making new beds for such subjects to 
plant generous groups of the Japanese Lilies 
among the shrubs, and never have I seen 
such handsome results as were obtained there 
under those conditions, steps being necessary 
to enable me to tie the great shafts of L. 
auratum platyphyllum to their stakes. Much 
of this unusual vigour I attributed to the love 
of these Lilies for this open surface, for when 
transplanting became necessary, and the 
roots lifted, sufficient soil would be attached 
to their stems to fill a bushel measure. 


Crocuses, Snowdrops, and some of the 
Scillas delight in these conditions and look — 
remarkably beautiful in early spring among 
the leafless twigs of Azaleas. These early 
spring flowers increase rapidly under such 
conditions, a single bulb soon forming quite 
a large clump, especially where the soil is 
naturally of a sandy nature. In this same 
garden St. John’s Wort (Hypericum caly- 
cinum) was used to carpet the ground beneath © 
large Beeches where Grass could not be per- — 
suaded to live, and among the St. John’s — 
Wort clumps of Daffodils and Snowdrops 
were planted for early colour. In order to 
render these effective the St. John’s Wort was — 
cut down to within 3 inches of the ground 
each year about November and soil scattered — 
over the deep bed of newly-fallen leaves which 
had accumulated. ; 








The benefit derived from this treatment was _ 
most apparent and brought about its extended — 
use in, other parts of the garden where Grass 
refused to grow. Some garden authorities 
would condemn the planting of St. John’s 
Wort at the base of trees on account of its 
voracious roots, but if we restore the natural 
food of the tree in the manner above sug- 
gested no great harm will result, but a_ 
feature of interest arise over what had hither- 
to been dead Grass. | Rhododendrons never — 
thrive better than when grouped in the partial 
shade of our woodlands, and where the 
growth made in a season is often remark- 
able. Much of this I attribute to the constant 
surfacing of their roots with decaying leaves, 
which are greedily absorbed. , 


~E. Markuam. — 4 
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Answers to Correspondents 


Questions —Queries and answers are inserted 
in GARDENING free of charge if correspondents 
follow these rules: All communications should be 
clearly written on one side of the paper only, and 
addressed to the Epitor of GARDENING ILLUSTRATED, 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4. Letters on 
business should be sent to the PusBuisHER. The 
name and address of tlie sender are required in 
addition to any designation he may desire to be 
used in the paper. Whew more than one query is 
sent each should be on a separate piece of paper, 
the name and address being added to each, As 
GARDENING has to be sent to press some days in 
advance of date, queries cannot always be replied 
to in the issue immediately following their receipt. 
We do not reply to queries by post. 


Naming plants —All who wish their plants to 
be rightly named should send fair examples of 
each—the stem, leaf, flower, or fruit. (Snippets 
of leaves and points of shoots are useless.) Not 
more than four plants should be sent in any one 
week by the same correspondent. Where more 
than one kind is sent they should be numbered. 
Of conifers the fruit should always be sent. 


Naming fruit —Several specimens in different 
stages of colour and size of the same kind greatly 
assist in its determination. We have received 
from several correspondents single specimens of 
fruits for naming, these in many cases being un- 
ripe and otherwise poor. We can undertake to 
name only four varieties at a time. 





PLANTS AND FLOWERS 


‘ 

Rock plants for an exposed situation 

Would you kindly give me names of a few 
hardy rock plants for a very hot, exposed 
situation, showy sorts not more than 2 feet 
high? The showy sorts preferred, not 
novelties. Eee C: 

[You will find that Cistus Loretti, C. 
florentinus, C. algarvensis, and most of the 
Helanthemums commonly offered in the 
catalogues of. hardy plant firms will answer 
your purpose well. They are all very showy 
and those mentioned can be relied upon to 
remain at less than 2 feet high. You could 


add to these Helichrysum _ bellidioides, 
Genista sagittalis, G. pilosa procumbens, 
Cytisus kewensis, Zauschneria californica, 
Plumbago Larpentee, Achillea Wilkzeckii, 


Onosma_ tauricum, Convolvulus mauritani- 
cus, and :C. althzeoides, and if your district is 
warm enough. you might add any of the 
hardier Mesembryanthemums so largely used 
in such positions nowadays along the south 
.and west coast. This would give you a yery 
bright and continuous display.] 


Plants for rock garden 

I purpose planting a newly-made_ rock 
garden in the spring, and should be glad if 
you can furnish a list of plants hardy enough 
for Manchester. The rock garden covers 
8 square yards. I have a heated greenhouse 
and could raise some varieties from seed. 

W. J. Hosps. 


[Any of the Saxifragas of the encrusted 
section would be hardy enough for your pur- 
pose, and to these you could add the showier 


Sedums, Semperviyums and Campanulas, 
Arenarias, Helianthemums, Lithospermum 
prostratum, Silene alpestris, .S. Schafta, 


Potentilla aurea, P. alpestris, Achilleas, Aster 
alpinus, Veronicas in several varieties, and 


many other easily-grown and pretty subjects. | 


We should advise you to ask for the lists of 
such firms as Messrs. Tucker, of Oxford; 
Gavin Jones and Ingwersen, of Letchworth; 
and Clarence Elliott, Ltd., Stevenage, and 
make your selection from their descriptions. 
The two last firms would give you special 
quotations for 100 plants, roughly the quan- 
tity you would ee and if the choice is left 
to them they would give you a very generous 
selection. If you find the making of your 
own selection difficult this would be the best 
and most economical way. ] 


Plants for flagged path 
I have made a flagged path. Could you 


advise me as to plants for crevices in same? 
W. J. Hopes. 


[For your flagged path you would need 
Thymus Serpyllum in two or three different 
colours, Sagina glabra, and S. g. aurea, 
Clavtonia australis, Linaria equitriloba, 
Campanula pusilla (white and blue), Bellium 
minutum, Arenaria purpurascens, Achillea 
tomentosa, Antennaria dioica, and similar 
~ plants that will run along in the crevices and 
are hard enough to stand stepping on now 


and then. The Acznas and. Cotulas fre- 
quently supplied for this purpose are too in- 
vasive and dangerous for a novice, and should 
be avoided unless you have very much 
ground to cover. We do not advise a heated 
greenhouse for raising plants for vour rock 
garden or path. Unless you have consider- 
able skill in raising small plants from seed 
we fear you would ‘be disappointed. With a 
little knowledge many of these are raised 


easily in a cold frame, but you w vould have to 


wait patiently for results.] 
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of the treé Are ready to gather earlier than 
those on the shady side. 


Grapes damping 

(C.).—It is somewhat difficult for us to 
assign any reason for the failure of your 
Grapes, as you give us no particulars what- 
ever as to the vinery. Is it heated? Do you 
have to. keep other plants in it? If you are 
compelled to use the vinery as a plant-house 
then it is not to be wondered at that the 
Grapes decay as those you send us have done,. 
more especially in such a damp and sunless 
season as we have just had. In a wet season, 
even if the vinery is heated, it is very difficult 
to prevent damping, and if the vinery is un- 
heated then in a cold and sunless season 
damping of the berries surely follows. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Fowl manure 

(W. P. P.).—The manure from a fowls’ run 
is very good material for almost anything, but 
the run should be covered with sand or ashes, 
from off which the manure should be raked 
every few days. Then, as collected, it should 
be smothered with soot and placed in a heap, 
allowing it to so remain for a month, then 
turning it.in and giving yet a further dress- 





Snakeberries ! 


Snakeberries (R. N., Bridport) 


HESE are the fruits of a British Iris 
Te as you have observed, grows 
freely along the lanes in Dorset. The 
botanical name is Iris foetidissima; in 


other parts of the country it is known as 
Gladwin, or Gladwyn, also the Roast Beef 
Iris and the Stinking Iris. When the leaves 
are crushed they emit an odour which some 
eall unpleasant and others say is reminiscent 
of roast beef! The coral-red berries are very 
ornamental when the pods gape open, and we 
have often seen them used in the West 
Country for church decoration at Christmas. 


FRUIT 


Storing Medlars 
(E.).—It is best to allow Medlars to hang 


on the trees till early in November before 


gathering, as unless they are fully matured 
they are flavourless and worthless. When 
gathered it is advisable to place them on 
shelves with the open or eye portion down- 
wards, so that if any decay begins it usually 
commences on the stem, and if that portion 
be just dipped into spirits of wine before 
putting away it usually saves from decay, Of 
course, Medlars are of no edible use until 
mellow or soft. The best flavoured is the 
small Nottingham. The large Dutch is less 
so, but is for its size often grown for mar- 
ket. No doubt the fruits on the sunny side 


ing of soot, still allowing the manure to re- 
main and become sweetened and incorporated 
with the soil. Practically, if allowed to re- 
main some three or four months, so much the 


better. Then spread it over the ground in 
March and lightly fork it in. A thin dressing 
suffices. Still, it is unwise to employ this 
manure only, asa diverse dressing is desir- 


able the following year. 


Mealy bug and Phylloxera 

(Inquirendo).—The two diseases are quite 
distinct, and unless you take immediate steps 
to combat the mealy bug it will spread over 
the Vines and all other plants in the house. 
It is one of the worst pests a gardener has to 
contend with, and patience and perseverance 
are necessary to get rid of it. If any of your 
plants are badly attacked, then the best thing 
is to put the same on the fire. 


SHORT REPLIES 


Theodore Robinson.—The best cheap book 
for your purpose is ‘‘ The Villa Garden.’’ It 
is, unfortunately, out of print, but it is possi- 
ble that you can pick up a copy on the second- 
hand bookstall. 

Mrs. Wilson.—We have made inquiries of 
all our leading Chrysanthemum growers, 
and they all say that the variety you refer to 
is not now grown. 

E. N.—If your soil is heavy then 
manure should be used, but if light, 


stable 
then 
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cow-manure is preferable. The poultry-house 
manure is better used for top-dressing crops 
in the vegetable garden. Poultry manure re- 
quires to ‘be mixed with “soit and allowed to 
stand for some time. If used as it comes 
from the fowl-rat it will prove injurious to 


growth. 
TRADE NOTE 
Bargains at Burberrys 


Each year thousands of men and women 
make a bargain-hunting pilgrimage to Bur- 
berrys, in Haymarket, with the intention of 
replenishing their wardrobes.- The firm com- 
pletely revises its stocks, and puts it into the 
annual sale, which will this year commence 
on December 29th, an enormous number of 
weatherproofs, overcoats, suits, and tailored 
gowns in order to clear the stock-rooms. In 
addition to garments, Burberrys offer large 





GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


quantities of suitings and coatings. A fully 
illustrated sale list of bargains for men, 
women, and children will be sent to any 
reader mentioning GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


NAME OF PLANT 


Mrs. Bulwer.Hyssop (Hyssopus_ offici- 
nalis), 


CATALOGUE RECEIVED 


Messrs. Barr and Son, King Street, Covent 
Garden.—List of surplus winter and spring 
flowering bulbs; surplus stock of hardy 
perennials, alpines, and rock plants. 


Reading and District Gardeners’ 
Mutual Improvement Association 


The last meeting of the 1924 session was 
held on Monday evening, December 15, Mr. 





There is no wealth like life 
With all its powers of love, joy, and wonder. 
—WALT WHITMAN. 


END OR. VO LEM Ee CVs 


aR ES yee <7 te 
December 27, 1924 ° 


M. Goddard, F.R.H.S., presiding over a very 
good attendance of members considering the 
unfavourable weather. The subject for the 
evening’s discussion was ‘‘ Petroleum; its 
uses and abuses,” and was. introduced by 
Mr. H. C. Loades, head gardener, The For- 
bury, Reading, who based his remarks 
chiefly on a statement made at a former 
meeting that petroleum could not be properly 
mixed with water alone. He gave instances 
where petroleum mixed with water in a 
proper manner had given the desired effect 
by destroying insect pests, and also men- 
tioned that in some cases where the mixing 
had not been carefully carried out it had done - 
great damage. In the discussion that fol- 
lowed it was generally agreed upon that a 
petroleum emulsion was, without doubt, one 
of the finest insecticides that could be ob-. 
tained if used in a common-sense way. = 
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“GARDENING ILLUSTRATED” is regis- 
tered at the Genera t=O s a News- 
paper. The Offices) k t -8, Bouverie Street, 
London, H.C. 4. tele 
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ARR’S SURPLUS Spring. Flowering BULBS. 

—Daffodils, Tuli Ss, Hyacinths, Chionodoxas,  Scillas, 

Muscari Heavenly Blue, ete. Bulbs in splendid condition at 

greatly reduced prices.” List on application. BARR & SONS, 
King Street, Covent Gardev, W.C. 2. 


OBBIE’S 1925 CATALOGUE and GUIDE, 


135 pages, 194 illustrations. Free to all readers. Please 
mention GARDENING ILLUSTRATED when writing. —DOBBIE 
& CO., LTD., Edinburgh. 


RUMP’S TESTED SEEDS. 


=, “SEEDS FROM GLORIOUS DEVON.”2 
May we send you our 1925 Catalogue? 


~TRUMP'S, T.TD., Western Counties Seed Warehouses, Barn- 


staple, Devon; and at London, Bristol, and Plymouth. 


Ce eee 
Our New List of 


? RARE AND CHOICE VARIETIES ; 
will be ready early in January, together with our Spring Seed 


I eaflet. 4 
LOWE & GIBSON, Crawley Down, Sussex, 
ELLS’ CATALOGUE OF CHRYSANTHE- 


MUMS now ready, and-will be sent on application.— 
W. WELLS & CO., Merstham, Surrey. 


UICKTHORN (18-24-ins.) and Ovalifolium 
Privet, both 7s. 100; well rooted plants for hedges. 
Prompt despatch. Carriage paid. Cash. 
» NORMAN & SON, Nurserymen, Newark. 


EWAGE DISPOSAL FOR COUNTRY 


HOUSES, FACTORIES, FARMS, etc. No emptying 
of cesspools; no solids; no open filter beds; everything 
underground and automatic; a perfect fertiliser obtainable. 
—WILLIAM BEATTIE, 8, Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Westminster, London, S. W. 1. 














PSWICH PLANTS.—Herbaceous and Alpine ~ 


Plants, Fruit Trees. all shapes and sizes, and Roses. Cata- 
logue on application.—THOMPSON & MORGAN, Ipswich. 


| Eas Sees PLANTS in variety. Special 
-IJ cheap offer and instructions for planting.—-CHILVERS & 
SON, Hunstanton. : + 


HAT BOOK YOU WANT !—We can supply 


it. Immense stock (second-hand and new) on gardening 
and all other subjects. Cataloguesfree. Mention reqnirements. 
Books sent.on approval. That book youdo not want! We will 
buy it —FOYLES, 121, Charing Cross Road, London. 


ARGAIN IN GARDEN WIRE !! !—Govern- 


ment Field Telegraph Cable, cost £35 per mile; our price 
less than a twentieth!! Great for training fruit trees, green- 
houses, pergolas, arches, tomatoes hops, beans, peas, logans, 
chrysanths, tying, fencing, etc. Steel-stranded, waterproof 
covered, several thicknesses from 19s. 6d. per mile (full 1,760 
yds.); small lots supplied; secure a supply in readiness. Post 
card to-day for free samples and list of 400 bargains post free.— 
GREEN’s BARGAIN STORES, 684, Albert Street, Lytham. 


OAM. Fibrous Yellow Turf Loam. Illustrated 
L : Catalogue Free.—A. B. JOHNSTON, New 
Park, Cranleigh, Surrey. 

PIRDS’ BATHS, Nesting Boxes, Sundials, 
Vases, and all Garden Ornaments. Catalogue No. 10 frée. 

—MOORTON, 60, Buckingham Palace Road, S.W. 1. 

pas and WIRE FENCING for Gardens, 


Tree Guards, Gates, “Arches, Espaliers, Rose Stakes, 
and Ornamental Garden Iron and Wire ork of every 
description. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. Also Kennel 
Railing and Poultry Fencing. Ask for separate lists. — 
BOULTON & PAUL, LTD., Norwich. 














OW IS THE TIME TO PLANT 


THE KELWAY COLOUR BORDER of Hardy Peren- 
nial Plants. 

*“A combination of the beautiful and practical has driven 
away the age of Brussels carpet from our gardens as woolwork 
and stuffed birds have been ousted from our drawing-rooms. 
There is no bare ground in a garden arranged on this plan; 
every portion of earth is made to yield its quota of beauty— 
beauty without a break from the birth of the year, ‘ when spring 
unlocks the flowers to paint the Jaughing soil,’ until the ground 
is frost-bound ; and even then there are floral gems—the ‘ gems 
with which fair Nature decks herself ’—gleaming here and there 
amid the snow. So that the enjoyment of a garden is extended 
and at the same time increased.” —From Gardens of Delight. 

Send dimensions of space to be filled, and the colour effect 
desired, stating aspect and soil and the season the borders are 
required to be in flower. 

WRITE NOW to 


ELWAY & SON, The Royal Horticulturists, 
Langport. 


THE BEST TIME TO PLANT 


Ne Is 
KELWAY'’S Lovely New PASONIES. 
Price Lists on application. 
_ Also ask for Special Offer of Pzeonies. all colours, for planting 
in quantity in shrubberies, parks and wild gardens. 


KELWAY & SON, LANGPORT. 
Vie eee ERS ROSES, ETC. 


Beautify your grounds by buying Home-grown Trees. 
R THE GARDEN, 
FOR EXHIBITION, etc. 
Also Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Ornamental Trees. 
Catalogues post free on application, Revised 
edition now ready. 


MERRYWEATHER AND SONS, 
~ LIMITED, 
Garden Specialists, 


SOUTHWELL, NOTTS. 











YDRANGEA MAD !—A delightful sensa- 

tion caused by growing the lovely new varieties. Send for 

H. J. JONES’ CATALOGUE of GOLD MEDAL HYDRAN- 

GEAS, CHRYSANTHEMUMS, MONTBRETIAS, MICHAEL- 

MAS DAISIES, HARDY PHLOX, etc., free on application. 

Also H. J. JONES’ CHRYSANTHEMUM GUIDE, 17th Edition, 
post free, ls. 34.—Ryecroft Nurseries, Lewisham. 


REY WESTMORLAND WATERWORN 

LIMESTONE ROCKERY, the finest Rockery Stone; also 

Hard York Stone Paving HERBERT BROOK, High Road, 
Whetstone, N. 20, and Lightcliffe, Yorkshire. 


M. DUNCAN TUCKER & SONS, LTD., 


Lawrence Road, Tottenham, N.15. Conservatories, Winter 
Gardens, Vineries, Peach Houses, etc. 


PENCE’S SCOTCH SEED POTATOES 
UNBEATABLE. — Guaranteed hand-picked, certificated 
stocks. Post card now for descriptive Catalogue and Potato 
Growing Guide._ CHAS. T. SPENCE, Seed Potato Specialist, 
Dunbar, Scotland. ‘ 











UTTON’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE of 


Veg« table and Flower Seeds, etc., for 1925 is now published. 
All lovers of the garden should secnre a copy. Profusely illus- 
trated in colour and black and white, and contaits a complete 
list of the best varieties of Flowers and Vegetables, etc. 


UTTON & SONS, The King’s Seecdsmen, 
Reading. 


ATERER’S GOLD MEDAL RHODODEN- 
DRONS. Azaleas and Roses, rare Hardy Shrubs, Fruit 

Trees, Berries, etc., Alpine and Perennial Plants, Vegetable and 
Flower Seeds. Scotch-grown Seed Potatoes. Catalogue free — 
JOHN WATERER, SONS, & CRISP, LIMITED, Twyford, 
Berks; Bagshot, Surrey; and London. 





LACKMORE & LANGDON, Twerton Hill 
Nursery, Bath. Begonias, Delphiniums, Gloxinias, Border 
Carnations, Cyclamens, etc. Catalogue free. 


ATH’S CARNATIONS, ROSES, & PEONIES. 


—New Illustrated Catalogue, containing full cultural notes 
of the best new and standard varieties, is now ready, and will 
be sent post free on application.—_(Dept. B), R. H. BATH, LTD., 
The Floral Farms, Wisbech. 


ASKELL’S HOP 


stitute for Stable Manure. 











MANURE. — Best sub- 
Suits all crops. 56 lbs, 4s.; 
owt., 68.; 2cwt., 11s.; 4 cwt., 20s. Ground Garden Lime, ewt., 
6s. Screened Gas Lime, cwt., 5s. Basic Slag. 30 7%, cwt., 7s. 6d. 
Times Guano, cwt., 8s.6d. Allin bags. Carriage paid 60 miles; 
add 6d. cwt. extra for each 50 miles or part. All Fertilisers. etc., 
supplied. _ Booklets free.— A. W. MASKELL & CO., Ltd., 
Dirleton Road, West Ham, E. 15. 


WELLS, -JUNR., Hardy Plant: Nurseries, 


« Merstham, Surrey,-will send his Herbaceous and Alpine 
Catalogue free on application. 


TONE PAVING. — Crazy and Rectangular 


York Garden Pavings. Copings, Steps. etc., Grit and other 
Rocks for Rock Gardens, Flat Stone Rubble for ‘‘ Dry” Wallis. 
Large or small quantities carriage paid to any railway station in 


England. 
HODSON & SON, LTD., 
Stone Dept., 58, Castlegate, Nottingham. 


HOICE NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS.—Our 


. Catalogue of nearly 900 varieties, including Grand Novel- 
ties for 1925 (also Pelargoniums, Dahlias, &c.), is now ready, 
post free on application.—J. W. COLE & SON, The Nurseries, 


Peterborough. 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS. — 


| 00,0 () Paxton, guaranteed off maidens, 2s. 50; 


3s. 100; 9s. 500; 16s. 1,000; carriage paid.—WILSON, Tydd, 
Wisbech. 


COTCH SEED POTATOES.—Large stock 
from North Scotland. Personal attention to orders. Write 
for List —J. SILVER, Elis David Road, Croydon. 


ABELS TO LAST—AT LAST. You write by 


any nail on prepared metal (pat.). It cannot fade; proofs, 
etc., 2d., from WEBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 

















ERNS, Palms, Crotons, Dracenas, Foliage 


_ and Blooming Plants for Stove and Greenhouse. Cata- 
logue free Book on Ferns and how to grow them, 3s. 6d., p. f.— 
J. E. SMITH, F.R.H.S., London Fern Nursery, Loughboro’ 


Junction, S.W. 9. 
GG ASS. lowest prices. Write for List.—_NEWTON, 
20-23, Charles Street, London, E.C. 1. 


VORE STONE PAVING, for Garden Paths 
and Lily Ponds, rectangular or broken for rustic work, 
steps and wall coping, rockery. 

G 


HORTICULTURAL and other Glass at 





ry 
EO. VINT & BROS., Idle, Bradford, Yorks. 





RITISH-GROWN ROSES.—Ask for Cata- 
logue, also of Fruit Trees and Shrubs. 
CARTER PAGE & CO., LTD., 
52, London Wall, London, E.C. 2. 


ABELS for ROCKERIES, ROSES, Etce., as 


above; highly commended R.H.S.; list of designs free, 
from WEBSTER’S PATENTS, Witheridge, Devon. 


Veo for GARDEN PATHS. 


Buy direct from the Quarries, 





STONE JosrpPH BROOKE & Sons, 
Hi ‘hol quae York 
PAVING mag ependon. Ofiice Ai ro 


65, Victoria St., Westminster, S.W. 


REENHOUSE PAINTING and GLAZING. 


—‘ Vitrolite,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per 
gall., cans extra. ‘Plastine,” the imperishable Putty, 32s. 
per cwt., kegs extra; 7 lb. tins, 4s., post free; 141b. tins, 5s. 6d. 
each. Oarriage extra, tins free.—Full particulars from W. 
CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, Battersea, London, 8. W. 11. 


Wd 


fbison’s PEDIGREE SEEDS. — Prices 


most reasonable. 64-page Catalogue and Calendar free. 
Seeds, Bulbs, Roses, Fruits, Fertiliser. Shallots, 14 lbs., 7s., 
carriage paid. G. and A. Fertiliser, 5s. ewt. — ELLISON’S, 
43, West Bromwich. Established 1890. 


N ORRIS’S LIVE SEEDS.—1925 Catalogue 


ready Jan. lst post free. Absolutely reliable. Reason- 
able in price. Splendid values Gladioli, Begonias, Roses, etc. — 
MORRIS'S SEED STORES, 225, Bristol Street, Birmingham. 
Established 1895. 


i} VERY Horticulturist should read 

Le | “THE HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITOR,” 

A. J. Macself's latest book. It teems with valuable information 
and sound advice for all who grow for show. 3s. 6d. net of all 
Booksellers. Send for prospectus ‘‘G. I.” of the “‘HOME 
GARDEN BOWKS” to the Publishers — THORNTON 
BUTTERWORTH, LTD., 15, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 


LSTRGIMERIA AURANTIACA. — The 

Golden Lily of Peru. Plant now for best results. Beauti- 

ful Perennial for cutting or border. 25 roots for 5s., post paid. 
For trade terms apply—A. SHORTHOUSE, Hampton, Middx. 














TEAMED BONEMEAL (best quality), 13s. 6d. 


Kainit, 7s. 6d.; Superphosphates, 8s 6d.; Basic Slag, 5s. 9d.; 
Sulphate of Potash, 21s.; Sulphate of Ammonia, 22s. ; Nitrate of 
Soda, 21s. perewt. All carriage paid.—_CHAS. ORME & CO. 
(G.), Swinton, Rotherham. 


PECIAL GROUND GARDEN LIME (Fresh 


Burnt), 3s. cwt. Free on rails and bags free —CHAS. 
ORME & CO. (G), Swinton, Rotherham. 


6 -PAGE BOOK ABOUT HERBS and How 


to Use Them, 2d. Send for one.—TRIMNELL, The 
Herbalist, Richmond Road, Cardiff. 


YOAL, COKE and ANTHRACITE. Trucks 

J) to any station. House Coal from 16s. per ton pit, Welsh 
Anthracite, 30s., SemAnthracite (registered), 25s., Semi-Anthra- 
cite, 20s., Horticultural Coke, 18s. All in sizes suitable for any 
furnaces.—BUCKLE COLLIERY, 13, Hales, Cheltenham. 


ENCING.—Wired Chestnut or Close Board 
Fencing, prepared ready for fixing. Ladders, Rustic Material. 
Send for Catalogues.—_LEWISHAM TIMBER CO., Ltd., S.E.13. 

















YARDBOARD BOXES for fruit and flowers 

by rail or post, from 23d. each. Write for lists. Packages 

in chip, wicker, and wood._WORTHING BOX FACTORY, 
Ivy Arch, Worthing, Sussex. 





RAZY PAVING, Rockery, etc.—H. POTTS, 


Bakestondale Quarry, near Macclesfield. 


OTASH MANURE.—Specially recommended 
for Fruit Trees, Potatoes, Tomatoes, etc., 9s. cwt., carriage 
paid.—C. WATSON, 15, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 


ARGAIN IN GARDEN WIRE!!! Govern- 


ment Field Telegraph Cable, cost £35 per mile; our price 
less than a twentieth!! Great for training fruit trees, green- 
houses, pergolas, arches, tomatoes, hops, beans, peas, logans, 
chrysanths.; tying, fencing, etc. Steel-stranded; waterproof 
covered; several thicknesses, from 19s. 6d. per mile (full 1,760 
yds.). Small lots supplied. Secure a supply in readiness. Post 
card to-day for free samples, and list of 300 bargains, post free. 
—GREEN’S BARGAIN STORES, 462, Seymour Road, Lytham. 


OLD BELT FERTILISER.—A complete 

Plant Food for Fruit, Flowers, and Vegetables. 7 lbs., 

Qs. 6d.; 141bs., 48. 6d., 28 lbs., 7s. 6d.; 1 cwt., 21s. Carriage paid. 
—C. WATSON, 15, New Broad Street, London, E.C. 2. 




















SITUATIONS WANTED 





ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or with 


help; life experienced in all branches; 8 years Jast situa- 
tion; married.—SMITH, Audley Gardens, New Barnet. 





Nios GARDENER requires situation as 


Head; 14 years’ practical experience in large establish- 
ments; age 29; married when suited. — ACKFORD, The 
Gardens, Tudor House, Tudor Road, New Barnet. 


\ J ANTED, situation as UNDER-GARDENER 


of two or three; nine years in Kitchen Garden Work and 
Lawns; age 24.— A. CRIPPS, Westbury Manor Gardens, 
Brackley, Northants. 


| A eee ss seeks situation on Pleasure 
e Grounds; 5 years’ experience; age 23; well recommended; 
please state wages.—E. HARROD, Foxhill, Wanborough, Wilts. 


OURNEYMAN, age 20, Outside, 64 years’ 


e experience; good refs.; bothy preferred; please state 
wages.—BEADELL, The Oaks, Woodlands Road, Leatherhead. 
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This Renowned Plant Food me 


ve being unsurpassed for ali 
Sold Everywhere in Tins at 10d. & 1s, 
BAGS :—7 lbs., 88. 6d.; 141bs., GS. ; 281bs., 10 


or direct from the Works, Carriage Paid in the United Ki dom for Cash with 
Order (except TINS). tea i 7 


CLAY & SON, Manure Mfrs, and Bone Crushers, STRATFORD, LONDON, E. 15 
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SITUATIONS WANTED —(Continued). 
OUNG MAN (19) seeks situation ; good 


references; had some experience in carpentry; wishes to 
learn gardening. — W. CAMBER, School House, Newington, 
near Sittingbourne, Kent, 


(Ge SvENEE requires situation, thoroughly 
experienced flowers, fruit, vegetables, Inside and Out, 
poultry; single; references.—GARDENER, 22, New Street, 
Three Bridges, Sussex. 


\ARDENER, HEAD or SINGLE-HANDED ; 


life experience; married, boy 11; village containing 
school; disengaged, state wages; good cottage. — DRAGE, 
Clipston, Northants. < 


YARDENER-CHAUFFEUR ; experienced ; 


age 27; electric work; married, no children; good 
references; ex-service man.— NUTTALL, Penylan- Hall, 
Meifod, Montgomeryshire. 


ARDENER, SINGLE-HANDED or other- 


wise; Inside and Outside; experienced; highly recom- 
mended; disengaged January 1st; good references ; married,— 
FLINT, Court Hayes, Limpstield, Surrey. 


(PevoLe country, ex-service ; experienced 
\ all branches; live stock; accounts; loyal, good worker ; 
£2 per week.—‘' H.,” 32a, Trebovir Road, 8. W. 5. He 
JOUBNEYMAN; Inside, seeks situation in 
e 


West Herts or near. Age 20; 2} years present place; well 
Se aa WILFORD, Paxhill Gardens, Lindfield, 
ussex. 


(jARDENEE SINGLE-HANDED or other- 
wise; life experience; age 36; single; good references,— 
GARDENER, 125, Chaloners Hill, Steeple Claydon, Winslow. 


SITUATION VACANT 
RITISH GARDENERS’ ASSOCIATION — 


“ All Gardeners should join at once. Full particulars 
(stamp) from—JOHN WEATHERS, Park View, Isleworth. 
Situations found for good men. 





















































F you are a new reader of 


GARDENING 
ILLUSTRATED 


and are interested in its 
pages, please fill up the 
accompanying form and 
hand it to your nearest 
Newsagent or Bookstall : 





Please deliver 
GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
(Two Pence : Weekly) 
Till Further Notice 


0 ees a tt PEPE AMPS EET Py BR AR op ge eb 


AGAVESS Tie 


Should you prefer to receive copies by 
post it will be necessary to send the form 
to the Manager, ‘“‘Gardening Illustrated,” 
8, Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 4, with 
remittance for 13/- to cover twelve 
months’ copies. 

















CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our new List is now ready, containing all 
that is newest and choicest in Chrysanthe- 
mums, with valuable hints on culture; also 
the best varieties. in Perpetual - flowering 
Carnations. Sent post free on request to— 


KEITH LUXFORD & CO. 


Sheering Nurseries, HARLOW, Essex; 
and at Sawbridgeworth, Herts. 


Say it to your Seedsman when ordering supplies. 


Every Tin, Bag, and Seal bears the Trade Mark. 


aa totd —C LAY 2S* De ha et 
BY Segoe 
CHAS ss 


ans sc much to the Gardener, 
Horticultural! Purposes 


6d.; and in BRANDED & SEALED 
'S.; 56 lbs., 18g.; 112 lbs., 32s,; 


: December 27, 1924 
No pests this year 


WHat would such a promise mean to you? 

Your fruit-trees are dormant now— 

spray them with XL ALL Winter Wash and 

destroy the egg-deposits before they bring 

you trouble. Make sure of no pests next 

year. From all Nurserymen, Seedsmen, or 
Florists. ; 
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XL ALL WINTER WASH 
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G. H. RICHARDS LTD. 


234, Borough High Street, London, S.E.1 
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AUCTION SALE OF 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 


ROCK AND HERBACEOUS PLANTS 
FLOWERING SHRUBS, etc. 
by Messrs. PROTHEROE & MORRIS 
every Monday, Wednesday, & Friday, at 


67, 68, Cheapside, London, E.C. 2 
‘Write for Catalogues. -- ‘Phone: Orry 3856. 












——_STEVENS’S 


SALES BY AUCTION OF 


BULBS, ROSES 


ORNAMENTAL PLANTS 
& SHRUBS 


Every Monday & Wednesday 


in lots to suit all buyers. 










COMMISSIONS EXECUTED, 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 






38, KING STREET; 
COVENT GARDEN, Lonpbon, W.C. 2. 



















Please obtain from Your Seedsman or Nurseryman 





Michaelmas Daisies 


For all the latest and most beauti- 
ful varieties see the Raiser’s List. 


ERNEST BALLARD, Colwall, MALVERN 


PHOSPHATE OF AMMONIA 
PHOSPHATE OF POTASH 


Very concentrated, especially suitable for 
high-class Gardening Fertilisers. 


PERRY & HOPE, Ltd., Nitshill, nr. Glasgow 
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DIPLOMA AND MEDAL ROYAL INTERNAT URAL EXHIB! TION 
\\ , \ Ae \ \ x 
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Brighten your Garden by planting choice 
Flowering Shrubs 


PULHAM & SON 


Offer the following Collections of Shrubs for 
present planting : 
12 Flowering Shrubs in 12 
varieties _ .,, Aa 10/G TO ASI} 
12 Berberis, in 12 varieties 15/-  21/- 30/- 
12 Philadelphus, in 12 vars. 15/- — — 
12 Veronicas, in 12 varieties 7/6 10/6 15/- 
12 Rock Garden Shrubs, in 
12 varieties ... --«; 10/6 15/- “21}- 
Lonicera nitida, fine for hedges, 1/6 & 2/6 each. 
ALL ORDERS OVER 20/- CARRIAGE Par. 
We hold a large stock of Rock, Alpine, and 
Herbaceous Plants. 
Full Descriptive Catalogue post free 
on application. 


HARDY PLANT NURSERY 


Bishops Stortford, Herts 


Rockworkers by appointment to His Majesty 
King George. 


BLACK CURRANT BUSHES 


2d.each. Variety: ‘Seabrook’s Black.” 
Sold in lots of 60 100 1,000 ~—_5, 000 
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In the form of a leaf mould. ready for use at any time, io the same way, and for all purposes that stable manure is put. Goes 
further (4 bushels equalling 15 owts.), gives better result, is clean to handle, sweet smelling, and free from weeds, worms, ete. 
A Beautiful Free Booklet, giving full particulars and testimonials, sent on receipt of postcard. 

0 BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. GENUINE ONLY IN OUR MARKED BAGS, CONTAINING QUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
Cash Prices, including Bags; Small (about 1 bushel), 3/-; Large (about 4 bushels), 7/-; 5 Large, 33/9; 

10 Large, 65/-; 20 Large, 120/- 

Carriage Paid to any station within 25 miles of London, including delivery within free delivery radius of Railway 
Company. 6d. per bag extra for every 50 miles or part beyond. 


WAKELEY BROS. & OO., Ltd., 71, BANKSIDE, LONDON, S.E. 1 




















apiers’ Evesham Wonder New Plum 


The most prolific and profitable Plum in cultivation, very 

strong grower, same colour as Victoria, ripe first and second 

week in August. lyear, 4 to 8 ft., 4s. each; 42s. per doz. ; 

£16 per 100. 2 years, 6s. each; 60s. per doz.; £22 10s. per 100. 

Testimonials from all the leading growers in the district. 

Also all kinds of Fruit Trees and Bushes supplied at lowest 
cash prices. 


SPIERS BROS., 11, Albert Road, Evesham 






ground and they thoroughly 
7 fumigated my plants. The 
judge wanted the name of the 
stuff that kept my flowers so 
insect-free. I told him “‘ Dar- 
lington’s AUTO-SHREDS.” 
At all seedsmen they cost— 
No. 1 (to fumigate 10,000 cubic 
feet) For tender or 
ordinary plants .. 6)/- 
No. 2 (10,000 c.f.) Ordinary 
plants .. of -- 4/6 
No 3 (1,000 ¢.f.) Ordinary or 
tender plants see? bys 
No. 4 (2,500¢.f.) Ditto .. 1/9 


I just burnt them on Soy 









I year old... 10/-  15/- £5 £22 10 Any difficulty in obtaining write direct to Tenant's Fixtu 
2 years old. ... - 15/- 22/6" £710 £34 “DARLINGTON & SONS, LTD Ocepatitega an 
Larger bushes 20/- 30/- £10 £45 Lt Original Patentees, ' # wellitiaw: tonthels 










Cash with Order. Goods carriage paid, 


Write—FLAMSTEADBURY ESTATES, LIMITED, Wholesale 
Growers, Redbourn. near St. Albans, Herts. 


NAMING FRUIT] |KINNELLS COKE == 
WE READILY UNDERTAKE THIS CRUSH ER ¢< 


SERVICE FOR OUR READERS 
Strong Coke Pan 
Free of Charge 10/> extra 2) 
Small Crusher for Wall . 


Bubstantial con- 
struction; they are 
§ easy to erect, and 
made of only Red 
-F Deal. Great Reduc- 
HR tions. Carriage Paid. 
f Ux’ 6" £4 15 O 
8x56" § 17 6 
x66" 6176 





No better value 
Can be offered 





Made incomplete fires 
sections, roof in- paey 


Several specimens in different stages cluded, and erected 


5 3 Ditto on Wrought Stand + ; a 

of colour and size of the same variety Large Crusher tor Wall + 40:- 5 before dispatch. 
greatly assist in determination. Ditto on Wrought Stand + 60/- 3 x 6 £15 6 OF 

; . : Carriage Paid = 10° x-7 717.9 6H 
Single, unripe, or deformed specimens eas eR ‘ 12’x 8 19 0 O Bey 
are difficult to name. Large Crusher " lf’ x Y 2415 OF 

ees brevks 1 ewt. and x 1x10 27 5 O Be 

Do not send more than four varieties small one 42 Ibs. in ; Ee, : eee 
at a time, 930 minutes, \ Carriage paid. 


Only best timber 
used, and made by 
experts. 

Send for No. 34 

Catalogue. 


F. PRATTEN & GO., Lro., "!>S0MER NoRTon, 


Stoutly made forg 


Specimens for naming should be sent :— comb JE 


The Editor, ‘‘CARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” CHAS -PKINNELL & Co} 


sere e oe Ona EC. A 65.654 Southwark St. London.S.E! 



















Four New Practical Handbooks for 


COMMERCIAL GROWERS 


CUT FLOWERS FOR MARKET 


By J. S. FLETCHER, F.R.H.S. (Author of Market Nursery Work). 


COMMERCIAL CUCUMBER CULTURE 


By The Lea Valley Correspondent of the “ Fruit-Grower,” 


COMMERCIAL STRAWBERRY GROWING 


By J. B. MORTON, F.R.H.S. 
(President of the March and District Fruitgrowers’ and Nurserymen’s Association.) 


COMMERCIAL TOMATO CULTURE 





GARDEN SECRETS 
REVEALED FREE 


Our new Coloured Illustrated Guide to Garden- fm 
ing and Catalogue of Guaranteed Roses and 
Plants is now ready. It contains valuable 
information which will help to secure full 
success. Even the smallest piece of ground 

may be turned into a glorious flower 

garden at a small gost. you Write at 

Once we will send this booklet free 


‘ = i) 
of charge. By The Lea Valley Correspondent of the ‘ Bees Gnas 
“We commend this book to all interested in the subject.”—North British 
: Agriculturist. 
Write direct to our ; A 
> “The writer's advice is good and thoroughly up-to-date... a most useful 


z little book.’—Journal of the Ministry of Agriculture. 


Co. : 
Each Volume Demy 8vo. Price 2/6 net each. (Postage 2d. extra, or 6d. for four ) 


ERNEST BENN LTD., 8, Bouverie St,, E.C. 4 | 


HAMPTON PLAN 


5 -New Malden-Surrey 





pau muNUCesloKt | 


YOU CAN BE 


INDEPENDENT OF 


GAS 


OR ELECTRICITY WITH | 


You fill up with ordinary 
4 paraffin, and apply a match 
to mantle—that’s all! It’s a COMPLETE 
simple,safe, silent; brilliant | 
incandescent light. 


28 days’ trial FREE 


H Youtake no risk, and therefore cannot be dis- 


appointed. Write now for free catalogue i 


various styles 


of 
DisT RIBU’ LORS TORS WANTED 


PIFCO Ltd {Hien oat | 
HORTICULTURAL GLASS 


Glass cut to any size. Write for prices. Mention Paper. 
All Glass is sent from my warehouse carefully examined as to 


soundness and quality before dispatch. 


J. B. ROBINEDN: Glass and Builders’ Merchants, 


EET 





; MOOR LANE, CRIPPLEGATE, E.O. 
36 weet Advertiser in GARDENING ILLUSTRATED. 


THE 
REFERENCE 


BOOK 


FOR THE 


ENTIRE 
INDUSTRY 





GROWERS 
SALESMEN 
BUYERS 
BROKERS 
IMPORTERS 
SHIPPERS from Overseas 
and all interested in 
PRODUCTION 
DISTRIBUTION 
IMPORTATION and 
SALE OF FRUIT 
VEGETABLES 
FLOWERS 
GLASSHOUSE 
PRODUCE 









pee EDITION 16: 


2 WV 


A 
D 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 






is the time to install 


HEATING APPARATUS 
THE “ DENNIS,” 
“ PARK,” AND 
“VICTOR” 


have proved to be most 
EFFECTIVE AND RELIABLE 
Illustrated Price Lists free. 


THOS. W. ROBINSON, LTD. 


Dennis Iron Works STOURBRIDGE 








LARGE CATALOGUE No. 3, eines 


CARRIACE PAID 





Panes from £1 12 6 Heating Apparatus from £4 17 6 
T. BATH & CO., Ltd., Savoy St., London, W.C, 2. 


THOMSON’S 
MANURES of 







| UNRIVALLED FOR ALL 
GARDEN CROPS 4 
‘i Sold by Seedsmen and #f Pf yy 
Nurserymen everywhere. 
Sole Makers: 











































































































































































BENN BROTHERS, 


LTD., 
8, Bouverie Street, 


LONDON, E:C. 4 


Telegrams: Benbiotric, pe 
elephone: City 9852 (7 lines). 







December 27, 1924 


“GREAT REDUCTIONS 


for 28 days only. 


Strongly made in sections, roof included, and erected before 
dispatch, with bolts for bolting together. 







9ft. by 6ft. 
£13 16 0 
10ft. by 7 ft. 
£15 15 0 
12 ft, by 8 ft. 
£17 20 













= yaar 


Made in complete [ 
sections, bolts sup- 
plied, and carriage | 
paid. : 















7ft. by 4ft. 
£4 00 





9ft. by 6ft. 
£5 17 0 
12 ft. by 8 ft. 
29 00 






EDCELL’S siunee have proved by test to be the best 


Send for our 96-page Catalogue of Portable Buildings 
every description, post free. 
Established in Radstock 32 Years 


W. & A. EDGELL, Ltd., Radstock, near Bath 
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about 












Easily fixed by 
an amateur 








Write at once for reduced price list 
to sole makers. Address Dept. H, 





















POST FREE 





470: Pages 
50,000 NAMES and 
ADDRESSES 






Where to BUY 
Where to SELL 






90 Pages of 
TECHNICAL 
PRACTICAL 
INFORMATION 








BRITISH © 
COLONIAL 
CONTINENTAL and 
UNITED STATES 
SECTIONS 


SEND YOUR 
ORDER 
TO-DAY 
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DOBBIE’S 


Catalogue and Guide to 
Gardening 


136 Pages—19} Illustrations. 


Clearing land for Building}; PROsrs 


Fruit Trees, Fruit Bushes, Rasp- For all Purposes, Soil, and Districts try 
berries, Honeysuckles, Strawberries, BURBAGE ROSES 


Privet, Shrubs, Avenue Trees, 








All guaranteed ‘‘home grown.” No foreign 


















Herbs, Rambler, Bush, & Standard rubbish. 
Send to-day Roses. Exceptionally well-grown 
mentioning healthy stock, Send for _half- Descriptive List Post Free 





“ Gardening ” 
and you shall have 


Dour «CoLrp. = a copy free per 
4. EDINBURGH, return post. 


price catalogue — it will pay you. 





THE BURBAGE NURSERIES, LTD. 
FRA N K R i C E ] F. R. H. Ss. near Hinckley, Leicestershire 


Arbury Nurseries, Cambrid ge Member of the British Rose Growers’ Association. Est, 1773 




















SS eEMINEURAH King - ELAS REMS YEAR’S CROP BEEN DAMAGED BY 


GALVANISED WIRE NETTING PES S ) 
M 2 3 ft. wide. e 


h. 1 
3in 42 76 104 139 173 908 
in SBE oe Be BS Be 
$s Per 50-yard roll. Other sizes in stock. Jf H E N Sau F EG VA R D N EXT 
£6 5s. and over Carriage Paid England and Wales. 


210z. HORTICULTURAL GLASS YEAR S=BY “READING 


In boxes of 100 sq. ft. 200 sq. ft. 
Bs 20/- 








oe ee : 


SEV Tina... ws 
10, 12 x Sin. wide z ae we 2U- 35/- 
11, 12, 13,14x9in. wide .. a8 23/- 39/- 
12, 13, 14 x 10in. wide ire 24/- 41/- 
16 x 10, 13, 16 x llin. wide .. 26/- 46/- 
BY 


18, 20 x 11, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22, 4 
x 12in. wide Se = -- 28/6 52/- 
16, 17, 18, 20x 13in. wide .. 5 29/6 


MPM vias BBE: 
, 44, LEX Lo, 1d, aU, 44, 44 X 1O in. wide - - 
20, 22, 24x 18in. wide 33 57/- PERGCIVALTI2 FRYER? EGS: FIC; 


One size only packed in a case, 
Best Soft Putty, 1 cwt., 18/6; 4 cwt., 10/-; i cwt., 6/=; 
14 lbs., 3/6, Diamonds, 7/6 and 10/6 each. Glass AND 
Cutters, 1/6 and 2/6 each. Best Mixed Paints, in 7-lb. 
lever tins, 8/6 per stone. 


List of Garden Tools, etc., on application. PROF] rE] NG BY HI S KNOW LE DGE, 


All for, Hull. Net Cash with Order. Allsent promptly. 
F. & T. ROSS, LTD., CREE RET etc., 














Estd. 1848. MYTON ST., HULL “Mr. Fryer brings a wide practical experience to bear on this important problem, 
which he treats as a practical proposition to be faced by every practical fruit 
CLSECESEER ie Garcear' cronies toe 
(p> 
8) ® 
x An Ideal N 80 Photographs 7/6 and Diagrams 
Q/ «sy . 
’ 9 (CJ 
N Xmas or New Year’s ERNEST BENN, Ltd. -.  . 8, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4. 
y ® 
s Gift NX 
Ko) 1 fs 









) 8) 
8» ® “Never worked such a Satisfactory and Economical 


Greenhouse Heating Apparatus as your 





ey) 
@) 
» A_ year’s subscription to N 




























oy) 
ak ee : er he bee | 3 99 
(> Gardening Illustrated 
8) @ 
(i would ipa ge the meet x writes one of the many enthusiastic owners 
Q) 
) - | i (2 “ heating a long Vi a little Hothouse. Last autumn 12/- worth of 
oy) a ceptable and usef ul gif t \ ss Slack Anished off the Grapes, and we sold 2£3 worth, besides what I gave away. This spring 
e ised i ‘ase ove oiler in the hothouse . . . Ss Lu out 5. 
8) you could make to your (8) ss require mo attention till 7 30 newt morning. if SD SUEDE we puget to at zou sae! aie 
. . Xe) May 7th, 1924. 1s8 ——, Lraverston, Nenagh, Co. Tipperary. 
(8) — gardening friend. — (> Why not investigate the sterling qualities of the ‘*‘ Horse Shoe,” 
Q) «) and get that heating proposition settled NOW ? 
i N 
3 On receipt of 13/- we shall (@ 
x be glad to send a copy N 
N regularly each week for 12 & 
QO) 
) months to any part of the 8) 
© 
(3s world IN 
cf, (8 
N J) Used 
<<) ; (3 in tho «ss Bae eee Fy ss ancteartus¥ibin tndeel etirvis ovee 
©) To CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., LTD., 
IN A PERPETUAL REMINDER oS) ange ¢ Engineers, Southwark Street, 8.E.1. , 
&) OF YOUR FRIENDSHIP (@® of epunplete Out St tn suit e(epanroot) fleantoy eocaotee ont ne Hong 
(3s = oy, Be sce Cee wide inside, sides of *(wood) (brick)............. thick. 
S) ————————— Q 
Ce een Me a 
IN 
KQ, Address— es eee I Om neck Gr Cal direer Mee cee a ey a ee oa ee 
me oe a) rike varticulars not neede 
» The Subscription Department, N Beret ta Met ih ae ad, | 
oy) “GARDENING ILLUSTRATED,” (8) sasssertansetsesseee 
‘ © 65, SOUTHWARK ST., 
‘) 8, Bouverie St, Londoa, E.C. 4 e CHAS. P. KINNELL & CO., Ltd., LONDON, S.E.1 
N 8 Wire: ‘‘ Kinnell-Boroh-London.” ’Phone: Hop 362 (Three lines) 
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The Rose— 


the most beautiful flower 


in all the world, with the delicate softness and symmetry 
of its petals, its gorgeous hues and tones — creates an 
atmosphere of delightful rest and seclusion in any garden. 


ale 
pte 


Jackmant 





The problem of designing a New 
garden or re-fashioning an Old one is 
simplified by the assistance of Land- 
scape Gardeners with an experience 
over many years in all parts of the 
country. 

No proposition, at any distance, is 
considered too small or too large for 
our staff of experts, who, with a high 
reputation at stake, are out to give 
the best advice and service fo clients, 
and take pride in every job. 

Consult us for Herbaceous Gardens, 
Formal Gardens, Rock and Water 
Gardens, Tennis Lawns, Sports 
Grounds, &c., &c. 

Our 200 acres of stock include 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS 2ERUILIe eC TREES: 
ROSES, ALPINE & HARDY 
PLANTS. 


~ 


The King’s Acre Nurseries— famous since 1785 for the 
stamina and vigour of its roses—have hardy and reliable 


STANDARDS 
BUSHES & RAMBLERS 


in a wonderful, almost endless, variety, which they are 
offering at prices considered by experts and amateurs to be 
beyond competition. 





0 Os BESS 
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SS EE) 


The Week’s Special QCffer: 


FLOWERING SHRUBS in var. 
RHODODENDRONS 
HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


The King’s Acre Nurseries, Limited, Hereford 


ESTABLISHED 1785 





Alphabetically arranged Catalogue with Special Value 
in Collections—FREE. ; 


WOKING NURSERIES, SURREY 
—0——S =| SeSesescacsctk ck seceatahahaRataaese scicsccsesteae seat acscacscscsercseies 


SAUUCULUUULAAEQOQQU0UEEULCUUAUAAAUGUAAUAUAAUUUGEEUEELEESETAUU UNA 
ORNAMENTAL TREES and SHRUBS, 
ROSES, FRUIT TREES, HEDGE 


FRUITING TREES! 
PLANTS, ete. 


mimi REMEM BER cummin 
CONIFERS A SPECIALITY 


G. JACKMAN & SON 


BEBE SSE BEE SBE SE GEE SE BS 


im 








12 Apples, carriage paid, for 48/- 
(cooking and dessert, our selecticn) 
Magnificent stuff. Inspection invited, 
Satisfactory Delivery Guaranteed. 
HEDCING PLANTS: TREES ALL SORTS 
Catalogue Free 
MMM 


Wm. POWER & Co., WATERFORD 


Nurserymen & Seedmerchants 


Prepared for the Daily use of all 
who own a garden, big or little 


By JOHN WEATHERS, F.R.H.S. Price list free on application. 
Author of A EE ee es 
“A Practical Guide to Garden Plants,” etc. H E W Cc Oo Oo Pp E R 
e . e 5 
With 24 Plates in Colour from Drawings 
by G. S. ELGoop, R.I., Miss BEATRICE 
PARSONS; Miss ELLEN WARRINGTON, and 


Hayeswood Nurseries, 
PEMBURY, TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


AHNQUELSOQOODOOUNGUUEOAAEOTEAEEOOCGD OOD EL EATER TEA HEL TEA TAMA: 


TPTEOTLETSEAEET UTC 





Miss WINIFRED WALKER, and 392 STAUVUTAUTDLAUYUENOUAUCVUUCUUEEUOUOEYOUSUOEUGRELOUUOUOUOESOGEUOSENEQOGUSEOLOVETTEOLIN NGS 
Illustrations in Black and White. ; 
Ato. 36s. net. ( 


‘What a princely gift for a garden- 
ing friend this book would make! 
We prophesy it will soon be on the 
book-shelf at the right hand of the 
easy chair of many a garden lover. 
. . . Every ambitious amateur 
finds himself at times and many 
times involved in difficulties or per- 
plexed with doubts, and knows not 
where to seek reliable or intelligent 
advice. Here then he may turn 
when baffled by lack of knowledge, © 
and find at once the certain remedy, 
the exact information he requires. 
. . . Ifno onegives you this book 
at Christmas, buy it for yourself. 
You need not fear it will be an 
extravagance, for in many ways it 
will repay you its cost many times 
over.”—The British Weekly. 


nt 


YOURS 


for the Asking | 
“MY GARDEN BOOK, 1925 ” 


Scotland’s best Seed Catalogue and 
Gardening Guide. Full of useful 
information and invaluable to all 
garden lovers. 

Offered to you gratis and _ post 
free. All we ask in return is 
that you send a trial order to 


THE SCOTTISH SEED HOUSE 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY 


ALEXANDER. BROWN 


(Dept. D) 
The Scottish Seed House, PERTH 





~<adl 








LONGMANS, GREEN & Co., 


39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4 


MS SERS ETE ROR RE OTN IR SRT 
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FRUIT TREES : ROSE TREES 


? 
Descriptive Catalogue post free on demand 
_ Inspection Invited 


S. SPOONER & SONS 


ESTD. 1820 


THE NURSERIES, HOUNSLOW, MIDDx. F ru i t af rees 
dtorrie & Storrie’s New Black Currant 


INVINCIBLE GIANT PROLIFIC which received The Royal 






























Beautifully 






Horticultural Society’s AWARD OF MERIT at the Wisley i 
Illustrated Trials for Currants on 17th July, 1924 Can be safely planted in 
If int ted write for Particul d Prices; al: k for full 
Catalog of dur Sooteh gn Frat Twcer aad adhe ah January or February when 
year we have a grand stock of all the most popular varieties. 1 
: weather is open. 
GARDEN STORRIE & STORRIE P 
Fruit Tree Specialists, Glencarse, Perthshire Our Illustrated Catalogue 
SS fe 
SCOTCH SEED POTATOES will be sent free on request 
Epicure, Eclipse, Sharpe’s Express, Duke of York, Mid- to readers of this paper. 
lotbian Early, Edzell Blue, British Queen, Majestic, Great 
Scot, Ally, King Edward VIL, Arran Chief, Crusader, Tin- 








WM. G. WHITTON, LTD. HERBACEOUS PLANTS 


Dunkenny, Glamis, Forfarshire 











fo r 1 995 Miah eines Pink, Golden Wonder, and Field Also ROSES and 
i 








Now Ready GEORGE BUNYARD & CO. Ld. 


The Royal Nurseries, 
Established 1796. MAIDSTONE | 








Contains particulars of the 


‘Best of Everything that 
Money Can Buy for the 
Garden and Lawn” 


If you are interested, and would like a 
copy, post your name and full address to :-— 


WEBB & SONS, Ltd., 
The King’s Seedsmen, STOURBRIDGE 
















. Headquarters for 
NEW FRUITS 
 Writeforour Fre $7 
Booklet on Plant- 
ing & Pruning & 
Tllustrated 
Catalogue 


COTSWOLD HILLS LAWN TURF 


Fibrous Potting Loam, excellent quality 
Estimates free for Drives, Asphalte Courts, Paths, Sanitary 
Work, Crazy Paving, Gravels, Granites in stock. Terms 

moderate. 














MARK WILLIAMS & CO. 


/-BéDFoRD 28, Promenade, Cheltenham 
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A NEW BOOK IN ENORMOUS DEMAND 








DISEASES OF GLASSHOUSE PLANTS 


By W. F. BEWLEY, D.Sc., Director of the Experimental and Research Station, Cheshunt. 
With a Foreword by Sir JOHN RUSSELL, D.Sc., F.R:S. 


EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS 


yt 
XH x 
Ht mt 
i 
Xo ym 
s 
Hf Ht 
Xt rm 
x om 
at Xx 
i Ht 
mi “Im Doctor Bewley we have a scientist who ts of anessentially practical nature, a combination not always in evidence. H 
yx ... The book ts full of good sound common sense. The remedtes suggested areas practical as it is possible to yes 
mi make them, and in no other work can be found so much sound advice on the vartous means of prevention of disease a 
De as ts present in the book under notice. Every glasshouse grower should obtain a copy.” —Fruit, Flower, and mi 
Ba Vegetable Trades Journal. pm 
pm “An admirable epitome of the scientific work of the last twenty years, here and in America.” —Horticultural Advertiser. pm 
ae “ Thorough-going treatise... well illustrated... . cannot but prove of high value to plant pathologists and pm 
pm to business-like nurserymen.”—The Scotsman. iat 
pat “Admirable and skilfully illustrated... nothing more helpful to those concerned could be tmagined.”—The mi 
pm Glasgow Herald. Et 
pm “ Based on his own scientific work as Director of the Cheshunt Experimental and Research S. tation, Dr. Bewley has pi 
yar given us a book which can be confidently recommended Jor addition to the library of those in charge of greenhouses.” — et 
JH The Aberdeen Press. q 
Ht i 
im x 
a px 
pm pm 
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Medium 8vo, about 200 pages, with 31 half-tone plates, numerous line-drawings and index. Price 12/6 net. 


LONDON: ERNEST BENN LTD. 
‘8, Bouverie Street, E.C. 4 
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GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 


—A, TURRELL & SONS— 


FOR EVERYTHING IN PORTABLE BUILDINGS, GREENHOUSES, & RUSTIC 
COMPARE OUR SPECIFICATIONS & PRICES WITH OTHER MAKERS. SHOWYARD OVER QUARTER MILE LONG 


“December 27, 1924 — 


RUSTIC SUMMER HOUSE 
. Po. No. 18 


This House is very 
roomy and attractive 
in appearance. All 
Rustic material is 
barked off, stained 
and varnished. 
House fitted with 
hollow bottom, seat 
at back. All stained 
and varnished _in- 
side and out. Roof 
painted. 


Supplied from 
stock in following 
sizes :— 

G's... a 

410 

ti] 





XES 


Very useful for plants, shrubs, etc. 

Strongly made. Treated inside and 

out with stop-rot, nut-brown colour. 
Inside measurements given. 





12 doz. only to clear. 


12 in, square ~~, 4/9 each. 

15 in. square ss 5/6 ,, 7 doz. only to clear. 
18 in. square ae 6/6, 8 doz. only to clear. 
21 in. square =. 8/6 ,, 83 doz. only to clear. 


24 in, square 4 doz. only to clear. 


SPAN ROOF GROWING OR 
FORCING HOUSE 


This is a cheap form 
of Growing House. It 
is well made in sec- 
tions, good tongued 
and grooved boards 
on base, flat lattice 
staging on each side 
of doorway, good lock 
and key for door, all 
necessary ironwork 
for Ventilators, with 
glass 21 oz. for glazing. The woodwork is painted one good 
coat, plainly marked for re-erection. 





Legh. Wah. Het. Lgh. Wah. Het. 
ft, -ft--aft.an, reba: 2a. ft. . Sit. eet ms Seo. 8. a: 
7 5 det 518 6 15 9 8 0 168 0 
§ 5 70 615 6 90-10 9 0-235 6 
Go 36-5 TR OR eee LO 5 10 90 29 6 O 
10523.7 a BS Oe 50 10 90 5512 6 
12 8 8 0 12-4-6 
GARDEN BARROW 


with detachable 
top 


Made from best 1-in. 
Elm, with Oak legs 
and Ash wheel. Well 
braced up, as illustra- 
tion. Painted 2 coats. 
24 only to clear. 


Price - £2 00 


Complete with Top 
as above, 7/6 extra. 


AMATEUR SPAN-ROOF 
GREENHOUSE 


These Greenhouses 
are made specially 
for Amateurs, at a 
nominal figure, 
thereby coming 
within the reach of 
those who require a 
strong, but not ex- 
pensive structure. 
Can be erected by 
any handyman ina 
few hours. The framework is substantially constructed of 
Red Deal, the lower part being filled in with good sound 
tongued and grooved match-boarding, painted one coat of 
good oil colour. 

Supplied with all necessary ironwork and stages for each 
side of house. Complete with 21 oz. glass for glazing. 


Hgt. 
Lgh. Wdh. to 








gt, 
Lgh. Wdh. to 


Price Price 

eaves. eaves. 
ft. =< ft =ttsin. yo 8 fi. Site ft. in 46s a. 
9 5 40 660 15°92 05 0 17, C20 
8 5=h4- 0.97276 20 10 5 6 2414 0 
OcS56:". 420 280 a8 23 10 6 6 $8012 6 
10 7 46 918 0 30.12: 56 $89 9 0 
2o 28 620532 1750 


‘Phone: SYDENHAM 1268 


(Dept. G.I.) FOREST HILL S.E. 23 (2 Minutes Forest Hill Station, Southern Railway) 


Published by BENN BROTHERS L1p., at their Offices, 8, Bouverie Street, London, H.C. 4 (Telephone: City 9852), and Printed by Toe CHANCERY LANE PRINTING Works, Lrp., 
— 


Plough Court, Fetter Lane, London, E.C. 4. December 27, 1924. 





RUSTIC SHELTER 
No. 61 


Constructed of 
tongued and grooved 
matching for walls. 
Window openings as 
illustrated. Fitted 
hollow - bottomed 
seat at back. _ Strong 
floor; roof covered 
matching and good 
felt. Simply bolts 
together on arrival. 


S| 
PUTO ANN 





Bolts supplied. 
£8. 4 £& -s.-4. 
5ft.x3ft. .. 410 0 9ft. x 6 ft. 9 5 0 
6ft.x4ft. .. 515 0 10ft.x6ft. .. 11 00 
7ft.x5ft. .. 710 0 I2ft.x6ft. .. 18 26 


RUSTIC FENCING 
Special Offer of 800 Panels 


of Rustic Fencing, complete with posts. Must be cleared, 


room wanted. 





Price per wide, complete 
Panels. Length. Height. Panel. with fittings. 
10 -F, ]8i{t,.6 ose, 6/6 10/6 
150 8 ft. 3 ft. 12/6 14/6 
180 8 ft. 4 ft. 17/6 18/6 
100 8 ft. 5 ft. 4./= 22/6 
160 8 ft. 6 ft. 30/- 30/- 


We strongly advise you to order this line early as same 
cannot be repeated when stock is cleared. 


RUSTIC 
SUMMER HOUSE 
No. 21 


(Hexagon.) 


This House is artistically de- 
sighed. Fitted with seat at 
Back. Constructed of well- 
seasoned tongued and grooved 
boards. Roof of good feather 
edge boards, outside painted red. 
Rusticated with peeled wood, 
and whole of house stained 
and varnished inside and out. : 





Angle to angle. To eaves. Led, 
5 ft. 6 in. G26, Soe San: ae 8 10 0 
6 ft. OPES sep coe ee 2859 OO 
6 ft. 6 in. 6 ft. 11 11 0 
7 ft. 6 ft. 13 10 0 


SUBURBIA POULTRY HOUSE 
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Constructed of best quality § in. planed, tongued, and 

grooved matching on.strong frame. Fitted with up-and- 

down ventilating shutter over galvanized wire netting. 

Made in sections, easy for erection. Roof of tongued and 

feocras poets covered with bitumenfelt. Outside painted 
otproof. 


Length. Width. Height. Price. Floor extra. 
ft. in. ft. in, ft. in. Ce ee ds Bas 
6 0 4 0 ea 6) 118 6 10 0 
“feel 5 .0 4 0 3 830 15 0 
8 0 6 0 5: 20 4 50 100 


RUSTIC ROSE 
PILLAR 
Natural state 


With bark 
off, stained 
and 
varnished, 
7/3 each. 





HEXAGON 
PIGEON COTE 


Very ornamental in gardens. Well made 
from good materials, stained and var- 
nished. Complete with rusticated pole. 


5 only to clear at’ 
£2 17 G each. 





“No. 83 


Made _ from 


special 
hard Rustic material, 
\~; Stained and varnished, 
: 4ft. x 2 ft. 


£210 0 each. 





GARDEN 


Made of best l-inch 
tongued and grooved 
boards; have neces- 
sary parting pieces 
and runners for 


FRAMES 





Lights, which are 
2in. by 2 in. “and 
fitted with iron 
handle. Glazed with 
2i-oz. glass and all woodwork painted two coats. 


Lid. Be le 
4x 3ft...-..5..1 7 0/12 x6ft.. .3lights.. 5 6G 0 
6x4 ft... SAL FT 6) 10 x 6ift: 420, 2.62640 
6x 4ft...2lights.. 2 7 6|20x6ft...5 ,, .. 710 0 
8x 6ft...2 , .. 310 O]24x6ft...6 ,, 9 16 





DO NOT PAY HIGH PRICES 
for your frames made from 1}-in, boards. We can supply at 
the following low prices. Frames made of 1}-in. tongued 
and grooved best quality boards, complete as above. 


hoe. 3 & 8. d. 
4x 3ft... -- 110 0/12 x6ft...3lights.. 510 0 
6:X.4 a a 2 204 16 26 Sr eee 
6x4 ..2 lights. . 214 0/20x6 <s 0: 9° #e 8 8 0 
8x 6-25 5,. 4-7 612456" 6 0 ee 





Compare these prices with other makers 


RUSTIC 
FLOWER 
STAND 


Stained & varnished. 


3 ft. long, 17/6 each. 
4ft. long, 21/6 each, 









Bs) (ee ‘i 
A Tuner Yel 


bi ener: 






“<< RUSTIC. GARDEN SEAT 


Well made from selected 
material. Innatural wood. 


4ft.,9/6; 5ft., 14/6; 
6 ft., 18/6 
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If with bark taken of, - SSS i fy 

stained and varnished, ! 2 3 oe » 

4ft., 14/6; 5ft., 18/6; 4 : 
6 ft., $4/-cach. 


346 988 S¥Oboss 
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ESTABLISHED 75 YEARS 
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